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JeremyBentham  was  born  in  Red  Lion 
Street,  Houndsditch,  on  the  4th-15th 
February,  1747-8.* 

His  great-grandfather,  Brian  Ben- 
tha^i,  wajs  a  proroerous  pawnbroker  in 
the  tity  of  London,  and  a  relation  of 
that  Sir  Jeremy  Snow  who  was  one  of 
the  bankers  cheated  by  Charles  II.  when 
he  closed  the  Exchequer.  In  those  dtnm 
the  profession  of  a  pawnbroker  was  &r 
more  elevated  than  now.  Brian  Ben- 
tham  had  connexion  with  the  founder  of 
the  Aldgate  Charity,  Sir  John  Cass,  and 
with  many  other  distinguished  people.t 
He  died  possessed  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds.  His  son,  Jeremy  Bentham's 
grandfather,  was  a  Jacobite  lawyer; 
*'  neither  better  nor  worse,"  as  his  dis- 
tinguished descendant  used  to  say  of  him, 
"  ^an  the  average  rate  of  attorneys." 


*  See  the  extrsct  from  his  father^s  jonmal,  infra^ 
p.  5.  I  found  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  one  of  his 
•ehool-books,  *'  E  Libris  Jeremiae  Bentham,  Ja> 
nioris :  6«  Die  Jannarii,  Anno  Domini  1753,  an- 

Te  ^tatis  siw  Qainto,  hoc  scriptum  fuit/* 
Bentham*s  &ther  directed,  by  his  will,  that  a 
gilt  silver  cap  should  be  given  to  Sir  John  Cast'iB 
Charity,  and  the  history  of  his  adiievements  re- 
eorded^on  the  cap. 

VouX^ 


His  name  was  Jeremiah,  and  he  had  a 
partner,  one  Mr  Avis,  whose  brother 
shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  times  by 
marrying  a  rich  Jewess.  The  Avisos 
were  people  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  city.  In  their  family  was  a  literary 
lady,  an  unmarried  maiden — Miss  Bar- 
bara Avis — who  was  even  a  Latin  scho- 
lar. One  of  the  most  awful  events  of 
Jeremy  Bentham's  life,  was  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  erudite  Miss  Barbara.  He 
was  then  not  seven  years  old,  and  his 
father  compeUed  him  to  learn  by  rote 
one  of  Horace's  satires,  that  he  might 
repeat  it  when  the  lady  arrived  to  pay 
the  family  a  visit.  Such  visits  were 
talked  of  long  before  they  came,  and 
long  after  they  were  over :  they  were 
events  in  the  family  history.  This  learned 
lady  seems  to  have  been  less  terrible  than 
the  trembling  timid  boy  anticipated: 
and  he  got  through  his  '^  Qiii  fit  Mecse- 
nas"  with  due  honour. 

Bentham's  father,  whose  name  was  also 
Jeremiah,  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1712,  in  the  parish  of  St  BotolphX 
Aldgate. 
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Ills  grandfather,  who,  though  no  Pa- 
pist, was  a  great  devotee  of  the  Stuarts, 
had  the  habit  of  hoarding  and  hiding 
large  quantities  of  money  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  house.  Considerable  sums, 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
family,  were  found,  at  his  death  and  at 
subsequent  periods,  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic gold  coin ;  and  when  Jeremy  was 
a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old,  twenty  or 
thirty  guineas  fell  out  of  a  place  which 
ho  had  been  using  as  a  receptacle  for  his 
toys.  Strong  avBrsion  to  the  reigning 
family— doubts  of  the  stability  of  the 
funds-— apprehensions  of  danger — ^and 
the  desire  of  having  some  immediate 
tangible  resources — induced  many  Jaco- 
bites to  do  what  Jeremiah  Bentham  did. 
It  was  said  that  Pope  or  his  father  came 
into  possession  of  a  hidden  treasure  of 
£20,000  in  gold,  which  was  kept  in  a 
closet, and  drawn  upon  according  to  need 
— the  interest  being  sacrificed.  But, 
withal,  the  old  lawyer  managed  to  invest 
in  land  a  large  amount  of  money,  the 
result  of  his  savings,  and  added  to  the 
fortune  his  father  had  bequeathed. 

Of  late  yeaiB,  some  hght  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  extent  of  Jacobitism 
which  pervaded  the  higher  classes,  where 
it  was  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread; 
and  among  the  people  of  the  metropolis, 
at  least,  it  was  fax  more  prevalent  a 
century  ago  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Bentham  has  assured  me,  not  only  that 
multitudes  of  the  citizens  of  London  were 
friendly  to  the  Stuarts,  but  that  even  in 
the  corporation  there  were  aldermen 
waiting  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  exUed  family,  whenever  a  fit  occa- 
sion could  be  found.  In  the  year  1745, 
the  addresses  of  the  Pretender  had  a 
wide  circulation  ;  and  many  papers, 
showing  the  zeal  and  interest  which  Ids 
forefathers  felt  in  the  success  of  the 
Stuarts,  fell  into  Bentham's  hands.  Ben- 
thain  s  grandfather  had  struggled  hard 
for  the  clerkship  of  the  Cordwainers' 
Company.  He  attributed  his  failure  to 
his  political  sincerity — to  his  devotion  to 
the  leptimate  race. 

"  My  grandfather  on  my  father  s  side," 
writes  Bentham,  **'  being  a  Jacobite,  my 
father,  comme  de  raison^  was  bred  up  in 
the  same  principles.    My  father  subse- 
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quently,  without  much  cost  in  convey^ 
ancing,  transferred  his  adherence  from 
the  Stuarts  to  the  Guelphs.  *A  circum- 
stance that  gave  no  small  facility  to  it 
was  a  matrimonial  alliance  that  had  been 
contracted  by  a  relation  of  my  mother  s 
with  a  valet  de  chamhre  of  6eorge  the 
Second's.  Ribbons — ^in  material  silk,  in 
colour  purest  white,  in  dimensions  nar- 
row—closed in  those  days  the  occasional 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  shirt  collar 
of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty.  Its  term 
accomplished — ^nor  in  such  a  situation 
was  much  time  expended  in  the  accom- 
plishment— one  of  these  royal  trapping 
passed  from  the  hand  of  my  fair  cousin 
to  the  neck  of  the  author  of  these  pages. 
Hibbon,  of  itself  sufficed — ^ribbon,  with- 
out garter  or  even  star — ^to  turn  the  little 
head.  Kings  upon  kings,  ever  since  my 
fourth  year  was  accomplished,  I  had  been 
reading  of,  in  an  odd  volume  of  Rapin's 
History.  Crowns  upon  crowns  I  had  be- 
holden upon  their  heads.  Imagine,  who 
can,  how  I  strutted,  thus  adorned  and 
glorified !  ** 

Some  of  the  Bentham  £Eunily  made 
their  way  under  the  auspices  of  the  do- 
minant authorities.  The  chief  clerk  of 
the  Navy  Board  was  the  first  cousin  of 
Bentham's  father.  He  lived  a  life  of 
jollity  on  Tower  Hill — ^was  a  member  of 
the  Beef-Steak  Club — a  warm-hearted 
man,  who  was  disposed  to  show  all  sorts 
of  kindness  to  his  young  kinsman.  Ben- 
tham thus  spoke  of  him : — ^'  I  longed  for 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him; 
but  a  coldness  existed  between  him  and 
my  father ;  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  my 
father  was  not  the  injured  party.  Now 
and  then  I  did  obtain  the  privilege  of 
visiting  him.  My  visits  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  those  nights  of  beatitude  on  which 
the  annual  fireworks  were  displayed  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  which  I  looked  at,  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy,  from  his  windows." 

Bentham  often  talked  plea«anUy  and 
playfully  of  what  he  called  his  Patro^ 
nymics,  "  A  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  my 
father  was  Captain  Cook^s  purser  when 
he  went  his  first  voyage  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  I  wanted  him  to  talk  to  me 
of  his  travels ;  but  I  never  got  one  fact 
out  of  him  except  this,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  the  Sandwich  Islands^  they  were 
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greatly  disturbed  by  the  terrible  noise 
with  which  the  king  made  love  to  one 
of  his  lieges.  Another  second  cousin  was 
a  banker  at  Sheemess ;  and  another  was 
a  gentleman  farmer."* 

Of  his  female  ancestors — of  the  rela- 
tions on  his  mother  8  side,  and  of  his  mo- 
ther especially,  Bentham  always  spoke 
with  the  most  affectionate  tenderness. 
His  grandmother,  on  his  £ather  s  side, 
was  named  Tabor,t  believed  to  be  the 
same  familyas  the  Doctor  Taborwho was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  in  consequence  of  his  suo- 
cessfid  treatment  of  various  royal  and 
noble  persons,  by  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine then  called  Jesuits'  (but  now  Peru- 
vian) bark.  One  member  of  his  grand- 
mother's family,  Mr  Ray,  a  relation  of 
I  the  botanist,  had  educated  Bentham's 
father,  and  was  an  object  to  him  of  so 
much  respect  and  affection,  that  he 
sought  him,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
(whom  he  fondly  loved,)  hoping  to  find 
from  him  solace  in  his  affliction.  This 
Mr  Ray  had  several  brothers :  one,  a 
traveller,  thougbhe  died  when  Bentham 
was  only  six  years  old,  was  to  him  an 
object  of  extreme  interest  and  admira- 
tion. "  Well  do  I  remember,"  said  Ben- 
tham, in  his  old  age,  "  his  good-natured, 
playful  humour — ^his  kindness  during 
his  visits  to  my  grandmother — ^his  let- 
ters which  were  sent  by  his  father  to 


*  It  i8  a  carious  fiftet,  that  the  anns  of  Bentham 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Counts  of  Bentheim 
(in  Westphalia.)  *<  I  yisited  Bentheim,''  said  Ben- 
tham, **  on  my  "waj  home  from  Hanover.  The 
count  was  out  at  elbows,  and  the  coimty  was  mort- 
gaged. I  had  a  project  upon  it  in  the  dajs  of  Pan- 
opticon prosperity ;  but  George  the  Third  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  obtained  the  count's  mortgage.*' 

Bentham  used  to  discuss  with  Mr  William  Ben- 
tham, who  had  pursued  antiquarian  studies,  the 
subject  of  &eir  common  ancestry,  and  they  used  to 
trace  tiie  origin  of  their  family.  **  We  found  out 
the  forefathers  of  my  great-grandfather,  the  pawn- 
broker, three  or  four  hundrcm  years  a^o,  and  ascer- 
tained there  had  bean  a  Bishop  Bentham  in  the 
fiunily." 

There  are  some  Benthams  settled  in  the  United 
States,  bat  whether  or  not  kinspeople  of  his  race  I 
am  unable  to  state.  Hehadlettersfromsomeofthem, 
stating  that  their  ancestor  was  a  chaplain  to  Charles 
the  l^oond,  and  that  they  descended  immediately 
from  James  Bentham  of  Dorsetshire,  whose  son, 
James  Fitch  Bentham,  left  Poole  for  the  United 
States  in  l760.  I  do  not  know  whether  Bentham 
ever  aaoertained,  or  endeavoured  to  ascirtain,  if 
tliey  were  of  the  same  pedigree. 


mine.  Deep  was  the  affliction  which  I 
felt  at  his  death ;  and,  when  the  news 
came,  there  was  nobody  to  keep  up  my 
ppirits  but  my  grandmother,  tviien  he 
was  gone,  his  letters  made  him  present. 
They  interested  me  so  much,  that  I 
should  know  his  signature  now,  after 
three-fourths  of  a  century,  though  it  was 
a  sad  scrawl.  I  recollect  his  writing 
about  the  Polygars ;  so  the  scene  of  his 
adventures  must  have  been  Southern 
India,  somewhat  near  Travancore.  He 
used  to  sing  me  songs  wliose  music  even 
now  vibrates  in  my  ears.  Among  them 
was  *•  My  Highland  Laddie :' 

*  May  heaven  still  guard,  and  love  reward, 
My  Highland  Laddie!'" 

The  maiden  name  of  Bentham's  mo« 
ther  was  Alicia  Grove.  Her  father  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son;  and, 
though  belonging  to  a  family  of  some 
consequence,  his  condition  was  not 
higher  than  that  of  a  shopkeeper  at 
Andover.  His  early  life  was  one  of 
marked  vicissitudes.  His  later  years 
were  progressively  prosperous.  On  his 
death  the  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  family  withdrew  to  Browning  Hill, 
near  Reading;  a  spot,  the  recollection 
of  which  was  to  Bentham,  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  existence,  like  a  thought 
of  paradise.  One  great-uncle  had  been 
a  publisher — (a  brother  of  Bentham's 
grandmother) — his  name  was  Wood- 
ward. He  brought  out  Tindal's  "  Chris- 
tianity as  Old  as  the  Creation."     He 

't*  She  was  the  daughter  of  Randolph  Croxall 
vicar  of  Salisbury.  From  a  blank  leaf  in  a  copy 
of  Dugdale^s  Monasticon  I  extract  what  follows : — 

"  The  author  of  this  book  was  my  neighbour  and 
very  good  friend,  by  whose  means  I  was  settled  at 
Tolleshunt  Knight,  in  Essex,  and  afterwards  I  left 
that  living  and  removed  to  Tollesbury.  Mr  Duk- 
dale  was  knighted  by  Ring  Charles  11.,  and  made 
Quarter-Kii^-at-Axms,  decidedly  for  his  great  in- 
dustry and  abilities.  I,  Randolnh  Croxall,  was 
bom  at  Shustock,  in  Warwicksnire,  where  the 
chiefest  in  the  town,  except  Mr  Dugdale^s  posterity, 
are  of  my  name,  and  are  my  near  relations.  . 
.  .  .  .  God  gave  me  by  my  wife  four  children, 
that  lived  to  be  men  and  women.**  The  eldest  he 
speaks  of  was  Samuel,  bom  1655.  (He  was  pro- 
bably the  father  of  Dr  Samuel  Croxall,  who  was 
Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  wrote  **  The  Fair  Cir- 
cassian," "  The  Vision,''  «  Scripture  Politics," 
&G.)  "  My  daughter,  Dorothy,"  the  MS.  goes  on 
to  record,  "  was  bom  the  I6th  of  February,  1658, 
and  is  married  to  Mr  John  Tabor,  tutor  oi"  South 
Hanningfield,  nigh  to  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  where 
she  liveth  virtuously  and  comfortably," 
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used  to  talk  to  Bentham  of  books  and 
booksellers — of  "  Honest  Tom  Payne," 
whose  shop  was  then  contiguous  to  tlio 
Mewsgate,  and  was  a  sort  of  gathering- 
place  for  the  lettered  aristocracy  of  the 
times.  Woodward  retired  from  business 
— ^was  crippled  and  rich.  Such  part  of 
hid  stock  as  was  unsold  and  unsadeable, 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  library  at 
Browning  Hill,  and  served  for  young 
I3cntham's  intellectual  pabulum. 

Three  sisters — ^Bentham's  grandmo- 
ther Grove,  a  widow  Mulford,  an  un- 
married great-aunt  Deborah,  and,  oc- 
casionally, Bentham  s  mother— ;- habi- 
tually lived  at  Browning  Hill.  They 
were  all  kind  to,  as  they  were  all  fond 
of,  the  studious  boy.  ^'  But  my  aunt 
Deborah  was  too  prone  to  talk  of  the 
people  of  quality  whom  she  knew ;  for 
she  knew  the  Ridleys  and  Colbomes, 
and  divers  other  great  families.  I  cared 
nothing  about  such  topics.  I  wished 
she  would  talk  of  Yortigem  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  but  I  wished  in  vain." 

Bentham  made,  throughout  his  life, 
open  war  upon  the  maxim,  De  mortuis 
nil  niii  bonum;  and  as  he  frequently 
spoke  of  his  father  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation, he  was  in  the  habit  of  justifying 
the  course  he  pursued,  by  something  like 
the  following  reasoning: — "  Why  should 
a  Latin  or  an  English*  proverb  screen 
the  character  of  our  ancestors  from  in- 
vestigation ?  The  suppression  of  truth 
may  be  as  baneful  as  the  utterance  of 
untruth.  By  one  as  well  as  by  the 
other,  and  often  equally  by  either,  may 
wrong  obtain  a  triumph,  or  right  be 
visited  by  defeat.  In  the  abstract  and 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  dogma,  there  is 
mendacity :  in  its  application  inevitable 
mischief.  Take  the  case  of  flattery  be- 
stowed upon  dead  tyrants.  What  does 
it  serve  but  to  encourage  a  continuance 
or  a  repetition  of  tyrannical  acts  ?  The 
other  dar  a  journalist,  who  wrote  in 
terms  of  deserved  reprobation  on  the 
character  of  a  deceased  monarch,  was 
severely  punished.  Had  he  uttered  any 
quantity  of  laudatory  lyin^,  reward 
would  probably  have  been  his  lot; — a 
small  portion  of  criminatory  truth  sub- 

*  *«  Tis  an  ill  bird  that  hairiei  its  own  nest'^ 


jected  h im  to  heavy  inflictions.  A  nd  th  us 
is  veracity  polluted  and  persecuted !" 
"  While  my  father  lived,  from  my  birth 
to  his  death,  I  never  gave  him  any 
ground  to  complain  of  me.  Often  and 
often  have  I  heard  from  him  spontaneous 
and  heartfelt  assurances  of  the  contrary. 
My  conduct  may  indeed  have  sometimes  . 
been  a  cause  of  regret  and  dissatisfac- 
tion to  him ;  but  on  what  ground  ?  My 
*•  wealtness  and  imprudence'  in  keeping 
wrapt  up  in  a  napkin  the  talents  which 
it  had  pleased  God  to  confer  on  me — 
in  rendering  useless,  as  he  averred,  my 
powers  of  raising  myself  to  the  pinnacle 
of  prosperity.  The  seals  were  mine, 
would  I  but  muster  up  confidence  and 
resolution  enough  to  seize  them.  He 
was  continually  telling  me  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  by  ^  pushing ;'  but 
all  his  arguments  failed  to  prevail  on 
me  to  ajssume  the  requisite  energy. 
'  Pushing,'  would  he  repeat — '  pushing' 
was  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  ^  push- 
ing' was  not  congenial  to  my  character. 
.  .  .  How  often,  down  to  the  last  hours 
of  our  intercourse,  when  we  were  sit- 
ting on  contiguous  chairs,  has  my  father 
taken  up  my  hand  and  kissed  it !"  « 

Bentham's  father  had,  lilce  his  illus- 
trious son,  a  phraseology  of  his  own. 
If  a  person  neglected  to  visit  him,  he 
would  call  the  fU)sence  "  self-sequestra- 
tion." If  a  client  left  him,  he  shook  his 
head  and  said — *'*•  Ah !  he  has  taken 
himself  into  his  own  hands."  He  had 
two  ways  of  accounting  for  all  conduct 
which  was  opposed  to  his  standard  of 
propriety.  If  the  party  were  of  such  rank 
as  that,  without  presumption,  he  might 
sit  in  judgment,  he  called  the  deed  he 
disapproved  of  "  infatuation,"  but  when 
he  was  afraid  to  attribute  anything  like 
blame,  he  always  said  it  was  a  ^^  mys- 
tery." And  these  two  words — "  in&tua^ 
tion"and  "mystery" — ^were  the  talismans 
with  which  he  explained  whatever  was 
otherwise  unexplainable,  and  dealt  out  a 
sort  of  oracular  decision  to  his  hearers. 

He  adopted  for  the  family  motto— 
Tarn  bene  quam  heni^ne;  and,  when 
Bentham  was  very  young,  he  was  called 
on  to  translate  the  phrase,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  hb  father  considered  a 
most  lucky  hit,  for  it  was  meant  to  con- 
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vey  a  recondite  meanins^ — Tarn  bene^ 
read  backwards,  was  to  designate  Ben- 
tham.  The  lad  neither  valued  the  wit 
nor  preserved  the  motto,  thongh  he  once 
observed  to  me — "  My  father  s  reasons 
were  as  good  as  those  which  justify  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mottoes  in  use." 

Bentham's  father  had,  in  truth,  not 
the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  deli- 
cacy and  diffidence  of  his  son's  nature. 
He  whoso  maturer  and  later  life  flowed 
in  one  stream  of  continued  happiness — 
the  most  gay  and  joyous  of  men — had 
the  recollection  of  his  boyhood  associat- 
ed with  many  thoughts  of  a  painful  and 
gloomy  character.  But  his  observation 
was  acute,  and  his  memory  wonderfully 
accurate,  even  of  the  minutest  events. 
"  I  was  filled  with  marvel,"  he  said, 
"  when  I  found  the  power  I  had  over 
the  ground  in  the  church-yard  near  my 
^ther  s  house  in  Aldgate.  I  used  to  walk 
into  the  church-yara,  particularly  when 
there  were  burials,  and  I  remember,  that 
as  I  looked  I  found  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  changed — ^it  was  sometimes 
uniform,  sometimes  in  waves, — ^which  I 
could  vary  at  will  by  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  my  eye." 

Red  Lion  Street,  Houndsditch,  in 
which  Bentham  was  bom,  is  a  cul-de-^ac 
close  to  the  church,  and  his  father's 
honse  was  the  last  on  the  left-hand  side. 
It  is  still  existing,  pretty  much  in  the 
same  outward  condition  as  it  exhibited 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  though,  in  these 
modem  days,  a  substantial  city  attorney 
would  rarely  dream  of  dweUing  in  such 
a  street,  or  such  a  neighbourhood;  both 
having  become  occupied  by  people  less 
and  less  opulent,  as  the  more  wealthy 
and  higher  stationed  gradually  with- 
drew. He  had  the  name  of  Jeremy 
given  to  him,  because  Jeremiah,  as  his 
fother  said,  was  a  ^Eimily  name;  and 
there  was  an  advantage  m  curtailing  a 
syllable,  and  in  showing  a  preference 
towards  the  names  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment over  those  of  the  old.  Accident 
brought  his  father  and  his  mother  to- 
gether at  a  place  of  entertainment  on 
or  near  Epping  Forest,  called  Buckholt 
Acres.  His  &ther  fell  desperately  in 
love,  returned  home,  and  vowed  that, 
if  any,  the  woman  he  had  seen  shoidd 


be  his  wife.  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
the  ambitious  purposes  of  his  family, 
which  had  already  decided  that  a  cer- 
tain young  lady,  with  a  jointure  of 
£  10,000,  should  be  united  to  him.  Ben- 
tham used  to  relate,  with  great  glee, 
how  his  grandmother  made  him  her  con- 
fidant, and  poured  out  into  his  young 
bosom  the  expression  of  her  yexation 
that  his  father  had  made  so  great  a  mis- 
take. But  if  ever  an  amiable  woman 
existed,  the  mother  of  Bentham  was  one. 

Bentham's  father  kept  a  joumal  of  ex- 
penses,  written  in  a  strange  jargon  of  bad 
French,  Latin,  and  English.  Under  the 
date  of  1 744,  September  30,  is  the  follow- 
ing entry : — "Pro  licentia  nuptiale,  19s. 
6d.  Dat.  clerico,  2s.  6d.=£l :  2s.;  and, 
in  the  year  1747-8,  February  4,  appears 
— "  Fils  n§,  apres  nomm6  Jeremy ;  a 
quatre  heures  et  demi,  mon  fils  se  nait." 

On  the  1 5th  June,  I  find— "J.  B.  jun. 
— Paid  Mr  J.  Mulford,  for  a  coral,  Hs." 

Several  letters  are  before  me  written 
by  Mrs  Bentham,  which  exhibit  many  of 
those  gentle  and  beautiful  traits  of  femi- 
nine character  which  I  have  often  heard 
Bentham  attribute  to  his  mother.  In 
one,  dated  Andover,  August  6,  1749, 
addressed  to  her  husband,  she  mentions 
that  she  had  left  the  stage-coach  during 
her  journey,  and,  on  coming  back,  she 
found  her  place,  which  was  with  the  face 
towards  the  horses,  occupied  by  a  lady, 
and  says — "  I  was  chagrined  by  this  un- 
lucky accident,,  knowing  I  could  not  sit 
backwards  without  inconvenience ;  there- 
fore, addressing  myself  to  the  lady,  I 
hoped  it  would  suit  her  to  sit  on  the  other 
side;  but  she  assured  me  it  would  not.  I 
was  obliged  to  take  the  middle  place:  but 
this  did  not  put  me  out  of  temper.  She 
was  afterwards  extremely  obliging,  and 
offered  me  a  bed  at  her  brother's  house." 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  incident  was 
recollected  by  Bentham,  but  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  him  say  that  a  stage- 
coach was  a  place  where  the  virtues  of 
prudence  and  benevolence  have  often 
occasion  eminently  to  exhibit  themselves, 
and  where  lessons  of  wisdom  are  some- 
times admirably  tanght.  In  the  same 
letter,  she  speaks  of  her  anxiety  about 
"  her  sweet  boy,"  (Bentham,)  and  of 
^^  an  uneasy  dream"  she  had  had  re- 
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specting  him.  In  another  letter,  of  the 
following  week,  she  writes  of  the  "  long- 
ing expectation"  with  which  she  had 
waited  for  her  husband's  letter,  of  ^'  the 
joy  of  hearing  from  a  beloved  absent 
one ;"  and  implores  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  '^  absent  interviews."  She 
says,  "  I  tiy  to  divest  myself  of  all  un- 
easy cares,  and  think  of  nothing  at  home 
but  the  joys  I  left  behind — ^my  sweet 
little  boy,  and  his  still  dearer  papa; 
though  there  are  little  anxious  fears 
about  death  and  fever,  and  too  great  a 
huny  and  perhaps  vexations  in  business, 
which  may  perhaps  overpower  the  spirits, 
and  I  not  present  to  bear  my  part,  and 
soothe  those  cares ;  which,  I  flatter  my- 
self, would  be  in  my  power,  were  it  only 
from  my  desire  of  doing  it.  Shall  you 
see  the  dear  little  creature  again?  I 
dreamed  he  had  been  like  to  have  been 
choked  with  a  plum-stone.  Surely  nurse 
will  not  trust  him  with  damsons.     God 

? reserve  him  from  all  evil  accidents!" 
t  would  appear  from  this  letter  that 
Mr  Bentham  had  some  aspirations  after 
a  knighthood ;  for  she  says — "  I  am 
vastly  anery  with  the  title  of  ladyship. 
I  have  taken  so  great  a  disgust  to  it 
that  I  hope  you  wiU  not  get  yourself 
knighted  in  haste,  for  I  don  t  believe 
I  shall  ever  be  reconciled  to  it.  It  has 
robbed  me,  I  lear,  of  some  sweet  epithets, 
and  exchanged  what  I  value  above  all 
the  world  tor  an  ^  humble  servant. ' 
However,  it  shall  not  deprive  me  of  a 
title  I  value  above  all  others  that  could 
ever  be  conferred  on  me :  even  that  of 
your  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 

"  A.  B." 
At  the  time  of  Bentham*s  birth,  his 
father's  mother  was  an  inmate  of  the 
family ;  living,  however,  principally  at 
Barkmg,  where  they  occupied  a  house, 
which  was  her  jointure,  and  in  which 
the  whole  family  ordinarily  passed,  as  a 
weekly  holiday,  a  portion  of  Saturday 
and  Monday,  and  the  whole  of  Sunday. 
Bentham's  father  said  to  him,  when  he 
was  very  young,  that,  by  the  blessing 
of  heaven  on  his  exertions  in  making  a 
combination  between  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  a  coun- 
try-house and  a  carriage.  The  paternal 
grandmother  was  proud  tind  scornful; 


the  maternal  one  humble  and  gentle. 
The  pride  of  grandmother  Bentham  was 
built  on  an  independence  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  and  the  humility  of 
grandmother  Grove  was  outpoured  into 
the  bosom  of  young  Jeremy ;  to  whom, 
without  any  asperity,  but  with  a  good- 
humoured  plea«antiy,  she  sometimes  ex- 
pressed her  wonderment  that  the  rival 
for  the  boy  s  affections  should  ^*  hold  her 
haughty  head  so  high."  But  from  the 
country-house  and  the  carriage,  that 
rival  could  well  look  down  on  those  who 
had  neither ;  and,  besides,  in  early  life 
she  had  passed  some  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  ladies  of  quality,  with  the 
daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Fermanagh,  in 
Ireland,  whose  dwelling  was  not  far  from 
that  of  her  reverend  father.  That  earl, 
or  a  preceding  one,  figures  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Count  Grammont;  and  Ben- 
tham's  grandmother  had  partaken  of  the 
accomplishments,  such  as  they  were, 
which  formed  part  of  the  education  of 
high-bom  dames;  and  had  learned  to 
play  successfully  (so  she  told  her  grand- 
son) on  the  bass  viol.  Whatever  she 
had  learned,  however,  was  all  forgotten 
before  Bentham  could  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  it,  as  he  found  she  could  not 
even  teach  him  the  musical  notes.  Plain 
in  her  youth,  she  had  grown  graceful 
and  dignified  in  age ;  and  Bentham,  who 
was  early  sensible  of  her  weaknesses, 
found  her  far  from  unpleasing  to  him. 
When  the  leaves  fell,  she  migrated  from 
Barking  to  London;  and  when  the  leaves 
appeared  again,  she  appeared  in  the 
countiy  with  them. 

I  have  heard  Bentham  mention,  more 
than  once,  his  remembrance  of  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  before  he  wsus  able 
to  walk  alone,  and  which  made,  he  has 
often  told  me,  the  strongest  impression 
on  his  memory.  He  had  been  remark- 
ing how  much  suffering  the  acuteness  of 
his  sensibilities  had  on  many  occasions 
caused  him,  and  that  his  earliest  recol- 
lection was  the  pam  of  sympathy.  "  It 
was  at  my  father's  country-house  at 
Barking,"  he  said:  "  the  place  and  per- 
sons present  are  even  now  vividly  im- 
pressed on  my  memory.  My  grandfather 
was  then  the  constant  occupant  of  the 
house ;  and  my  father  and  mother,  with 
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occasional  company,  came  down  every 
Saturday,  and  returned  to  town  the  fol- 
lowmg  Monday.  There  had  been  some 
unusual  feasting  in  the  house,  and  I  had 
been  supplied  by  my  nuiae,  no  doubt, 
to  satiety.  Soon  after,  my  grandfather 
came,  and  I  ate  something  that  he  offer- 
ed me.  Thereupon  came  my  mother, 
smiling — she  came  with  her  natural 
claims  upon  my  affections — but  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  accept  her  intended 
kindness ;  and  I  burst  into  tears,  seeing 
the  chagrin  and  disappointment  which 
it  cost  her.  I  was  then  not  two  years 
old."  And  the  fact  of  his  age  he  estab- 
lished by  a  comparison  of  dates,  persons, 
and  places,  sufficient  to  authenticate 
his  statement 

Of  the  precocity  of  his  powers,  I  hare 
gathered  up  many  remarkable  examples. 
'  He  knew  his  letters  before  he  was  able 
to  speak.  His  father  was  accustomed 
to  mention,  and,  as  he  said,  ^'  to  brag," 
of  his  early  feats,  and  he  reminded  him 
a  thousand  times  of  his  infantine  literary 
powers.  ''  He  was  always  talking  to 
me  and  to  others  of  my  powers,"  said 
Bentham;  but  the  stimulants  applied 
did  not  act  in  the  direction  which  paren- 
tal pride  was  constantly  pointing  out. 

Another  instance  of  precocious  men- 
tal activity  I  will  give  in  Bentham's 
words : — ^^  What  I  am  about  to  tell  you, 
I  have  often  heard  from  my  grand- 
father: it  occurred  before  I  was  breech- 
ed, and  I  was  breeched  at  three  years 
and  a  quarter  old: — One  day,  after  din- 
ner, I  was  taken  to  walk  with  my  father 
and  mother,  and  some  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. They  were  talking,  as  usual, 
about  matters — I  cannot  say  above  my 
comprehension — ^but  rather  distant  from, 
or  on  one  side  of  my  comprehension—- 
matters  of  complete  indifference  to  me 
— about  Mr  lliompson,  Mr  Jackson, 
Miss  Smith,  and  old  Mr  Clark.  Not 
being  interested,  I  soon  got  wearied  and 
annoyed,  so  that,  unperceived,  I  escaped 
from  the  company,  took  to  my  heels, 
and  scampered  home.  The  house  was 
tolerably  far  off,  though  in  view;  and  I 
peached  it  a  considerable  time  bejfore  the 
arrival  of  the  pedestrians.  When  they 
came  in  they  found  me  seated  at  table 
•<— a  reading  dccfk  upon  the  table,  and  a 


huge  folio  on  that  reading  desk — ^a 
lighted  candle  on  each  side,  (for  it  had 
b^me  dark.)  and  myself  absorbed  in 
my  studies.  The  book  was  Rapin's  His- 
tory of  England.  I  have  it  still.  The 
tale  was  often  told  in  my  presence,  of  the 
boy  in  petticoats,  who  had  come  in  and 
rung  the  bell,  and  given  orders  tothefoot- 
man  to  mount  the  desk  upon  the  table, 
and  place  the  folio  upon  the  desk,  and  to 
provide  candles  without  delay.  All  this 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  I 
received  the  impressions  from  others. 
But  what  I  did  not  receive  from  others, 
was,  the  knowledge  of  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  read  the  folio  historian. 
Tlio  day  remembered  by  others  was  not 
the  first  in  which  I  had  been  delighted. 
There  is  nothing  sentimental  in  Rapin, 
but  the  facts  simply  narrated  were  most 
interesting  to  me ;  those  facts  I  read  over 
and  over  again ;  and  they  excited  my 
sympathies  strongly,  particularly  those 
which  occurred  in  the  Saxon  period — • 
Redwald  and  Edwy;  and  Roaamonds 
story  above  all."  In  the  year  1751, 
Bentham  being  then  in  his  rourth  yeai^ 
there  is  in  his  father*s  book  of  accounts, 
an  entry  for  "  Ward's  Grammar,  1  s.  6d. ; 
Fani  CoUoquendi  Formulas,  6d. ;  and 
Nomeudator  Classicus  Trilinguis,  8d., 
being  2s.  8d.for  Jeremy,  junior,"  showing 
at  what  an  early  age  his  classical  studies  - 
began ;  and  in  the  year  1753,  a  nicely 
written  scrap  of  Latin  is  preserved 
among  his  father*s  memoranda,  with  this 
notice: — ^'  Mem.  The  line  pasted  hereon 
was  written  by  my  son,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham, the  4th  of  December,  1758,  at  the 
age  of  five  years  nine  months  and  nine- 
teen days ;"  and  a  few  days  after  is  the 
following  entry: — «  Paid  Mr  Robert 
Hartley  for  double  allepine  for  Jenys 
coat  and  breeches,  to  his  pink  waist- 
coat, £0  12    a" 

Long  before  Bentham  was  five  years 
old,  his  father  had  resumed  his  owu 
studies  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  order  to 
officiate  as  instructor  to  his  boy.  I  find 
different  fragments  written  by  young 
Jeremy  at  the  age  of  four;  and  I  re- 
member he  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
learned  the  Latin  Grammar  and  the 
Greek  alphabet  on  his  father  s  knee. 
[  Mr  Bentham  confessed  that,  in  teach- 
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ins^  his  son,  he  had  taaght  himself  more 
tlian  he  had  been  ever  taught  before. 
Lily  8  Grammar  and  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment were  the  two  principal  instruments 
of  instruction. 

Bentham's  recollection  of  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood  waa  most  accurate ;  and 
never  did  he  appear  more  delighted  than 
when  speaking  of  the  two  spots,  Brown- 
ing Hill  and  Barking,  the  country  abodes, 
in  which  his  two  grandmothers  dwelt. 
He  had,  through  life,  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature;  and,  whenever 
he  could  be  induced  to  quit  his  studies, 
his  enjoyment  of  fields  and  flowers  was 
aa  acute  and  vivid  as  that  of  a  happy 
child.  To  Browning  Hill,  especially,  he 
was  exceedingly  attached.  *•*'  It  was  my 
heaven,"  he  used  to  say;  ^^  Westminster 
School  my  heU ;  Aldgate  was  earth,  and 
Barking  was  paradise  to  me."  When 
Browning  Hill  was  sold,  Bentham  wrote 
the  advertisement,  in  which  he  has  often 
told  me  his  affections  led  him  to  paint  it 
in  a  romantic  way.  It  had  always  to 
him  the  interest  of  a  novel,  in  which  the 
principal  characters  were  women,  and 
those  women  preeminently  excellent 
ones.  "  How  well  do  I  recoUect,"  he 
said  to  me,  not  long  before  his  death, 
^^  the  happy  community  at  Browning 
Hill!  My  uncle,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
visited  it  every  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
inspect  his  little  concerns,  which  were 
superintended  by  a  bailiff  named  Ma- 
berly,  who  did  all  domestic  services  ex- 
cept waiting  at  table,  and  who  directed 
matters  so  prudently  and  economically, 
that  the  three  ladies — ^my  grandmother, 
my  great-aunt  Mulford,  and  my  little 
aunt  Deborah — ^lived  comfortably  upon 
the  estate;  and  the  bailiff  himself,  with- 
out any  imputation  on  his  character,  waa 
able  to  occupy  a  good  house,  with  a  con- 
siderable shop  belonging  to  it,  and,  by 
gradually  extending  his  trade,  he  became 
a  timber-merchant.  He  married  another 
servant  of  the  fEtmily,  and  anuussed  many 
thousand  pounds.  Prosperous  and  for- 
timate,  though  in  a  less  degree,  was  his 
successor  Thomas  West,  who  also  married 
a  female  servant  of  my  grandmother's; 
and  I  heard  that  they  nad  made  them- 
selves a  little  fortune  of  £800  by  eco- 
nomy and  industry.     No  shadow  of  re- 


proach was  ever  cast  on  the  characters  of 
those  good  people.  The  history  of  their 
management,  in  all  its  details,  would 
have  been,  if  recorded,  a  most  instruc- 
tive one.  We  had,  at  Browning  Hill,  a 
garden  and  an  orchard,  bountifully  pro- 
ductive; a  large  extent  of  stabling  and 
outhouses;  venerable  elms,  scattered  here 
and  there,  offered  ornament  and  shade; 
the  access  to  the  estate  was  over  a  plea- 
sant green,  studded  with  cottages,  in  one 
of  which  lived  a  little  fa^rmer,  of  whom 
I  recollect  the  boast,  that  he  had  made 
his  children  roll  in  gold.  His  success- 
ful industnr  had  but  accumulated  petty 
gains.  We  were  within  hearing  of  the 
bells  of  Boghurst  church,  though  it  was 
not  in  the  parish  in  which  the  house  is 
situated.  Dear  to  me  beyond  expres- 
sion, when  first  it  greeted  my  ears,  was 
the  sound  of  those  three  bells;  one  a  lit- 
tle cracked,  another  much  cracked,  and 
the  third  so  cracked  as  to  be  almost  mute. 

"  At  Browning  Hill  everybody  and 
everjrthing  had  a  charm ;  even  the  old 
rusty  sword  in  the  granary,  which  we 
used  to  brandish  against  the  rats,  was 
an  historical,  a  sacred  sword;  for  one 
of  my  ancestors  had  used  it  for  the  de- 
fence of  Oxford  against  the  Pafrliamen- 
tary  forces." 

Bentham  thus  gives  the  particulars  of 
his  earliest  education: — '^I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  how  soon  I  began  to  write;  but 
I  began  to  scrawl  when  I  began  to  read. 
My  father  had  always  kept  aclerk;  never 
more  than  one,  for  his  practice  was  small ; 
and  among  that  clerk  s  amusements  or 
duties  was  my  instruction.  He  taught 
me  the  rudiments  of  writing  and  music. 
His  name  was  Thomas  Mendham.  Pain- 
ful was  it,  both  to  hearer  and  preceptor, 
to  study  the  application  of  the  musical  art 
to  the  violin ;  for  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion had  not  then  been  simplified  as  it  has 
been  since.  I  was  bewildered  in  a  laby- 
rinth, entangled  in  a  maze,  in  which  the 
unintelligible  words,  la,  mi,  re,  fa,  si,  £3., 
ut,  sol,  re,  ut,  assailed  my  ears  and  eyes. 
I  at  last  got  through,  and  found  myself 
in  possession  of  a  fiddle  in  miniature, 
and  able  to  scrape  Foote's  minuet.  At 
about  six  years  old,  I  had  a  regular 
music-master,  whose  name  wsjb  Jones; 
he  was  to  improve  my  practice  on  the 
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fiddle,  and  mj  father  gave  him  a  guinea 
for  eight  lessons.  I  continued  to  receive 
lessons  from  him  until  I  went  to  West- 
minster School.  Then  I  lost  sight  of  him 
altogether  for  many  years.  About  fifty 
Years  since,  I  saw  him  again — a  venera- 
ble man,  above  eighty,  with  the  look  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school;  and  he 
still  managed,  although  almost  blind,  to 
get  a  subsistence  by  accompanying  ladies 
on  the  harpsichord.  I  visited  hun  in  a 
house  where  he  had  handsome  apart- 
ments, in  Scotland  Yard.  It  was  a 
house  built  by  Sir  John  and  belonging 
to  LadyVanburgh.  Jones  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  me.  He  was  sliding  fast 
into  the  grave.  There  was  a  servant 
above  the  ordinary  condition  of  domestics, 
who  was  serving  him  with  the  greatest 
reverence  and  affection.  He  took  a  fid- 
dle, and  made  me  take  a  fiddle  also; 
but  his  musical  fiiculties  were  almost 
gone.  This  was  in  1775.  It  was  my 
last  visit." 

Now  and  then  the  musical  acquaint- 
ances of  his  father  were  invited  to  tea, 
and  Bentham  gathered  much  instruction 
from  practice  at  these  little  family  con- 
certs. But  he  could  not  get  books:  he 
was  "  starved,"  to  use  hia  own  expres- 
sions, for  want  of  books. 

Bentham  was,  at  this  time  of  his  life, 
so  weakly,  that  he  could  not  mount  the 
stairs  without  bringing  up  one  leg  to 
the  other  at  eveiy  step.  In  size  he  was 
almost  a  dwarf.  He  was  the  smallest 
boy  of  his  age  while  at  school. 

At  the  age  of  six,  Bentham  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  visit  one  of  the  king's 
valets,  who  lived  in  Stable  Yard.  The 
conversation  was  about  nothing,  and 
wearied  the  poor  boy;  so  he  escaped,  and 
hid  himself  in  a  closet,  where  he  found  a 
copy  of  Pope's  Homer,  which  he  read 
with  extreme  satisfaction  and  avidity, 
while  they  were  gossiping.  I3entham 
remembei«d  the  dinner  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  said  ^^  the  minced  veal  was 
shockingly  salt,"  and  he  wondered  that 
king's  valets  did  not  fare  more  sumptu- 
onsly  than  less  distinguished  persons. 
Bentham  called  himself  a  gourmand, 
which  he  never  wois;  though  no  man 
enjoyed  his  meals  more,  and  few  men 
were  so  attentive  to  others  when  at  table. 


About  the  same  period  of  his  life  he  went 
to  the  theatre,  for  the  first  time — *•*•  I 
thought  myself  in  heaven,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  in  such  an  ecstasy.  In  the  play 
were  little  cherubims  coming  down  from 
the  sky.  Miracles  were  wrought  in  my 
sight.  I  could  not  form  any  idea  of 
heaven  beyond  what  my  eyes  there  saw, 
and  my  ears  heard." 

*^  1  was  about  six  or  seven  years  old, 
when  a  Frenchman  was  introduced  into 
the  family,  to  teach  me  the  language  of 
his  country.  His  name  was  La  Combe 
— a  common  name;  so  having  a  desire 
to  distinguish  himself,  and  being  some- 
what of  a  literary  man,  he  called  him- 
self La  Combe  d  Avignon.  His  errand 
te  England  then,  was  wh^^t  is  a  frequent 
errand  of  his  countrymen  now,  to  learn 
Endish,  and  to  teach  French,  and  to 
make  one  labour  afford  payment  for  the 
other.  The  terms  of  payment  became, 
however,  a  matter  of  after  dispute.  My 
father  found  him  his  board,  for  some 
time  less  than  twelve  and  more  than  six 
months:  but  a  sister  of  my  mothers 
being,  during  part  of  the  time,  an  inmate 
of  the  house.  La  Combe  considered  that 
to  give  her  the  benefit  of  his  instructions 
was  no  part  of  the  bargain,  though  he 
had  benefited  by  hers.  With  me  there 
was  no  quarrel.  I  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  him— -drowned  in  tears  of  sorrow  when 
he  left,  in  tears  of  joy  when  he  afterwards 
became  an  incidental  visiter.  One  sad 
misunderstanding  once  took  place  be- 
tween us.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
writing  an  English  Grammar  for  the  use 
of  Frenchmen.  One  day,  he  produced 
a  sheet  of  it,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
eye  of  a  person  of  the  female  sex.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  his  own  language, 
the  word  ceil  being  majsculine,  he  had 
rendered  son  ceil — his  eye.  '  This  will 
not  do,  as  you  are  speaking  of  a  woman,' 
said  I;  '  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  son 
ceil  must  be  translated  her  eye.'  He 
was  grievously  offended.  In  vain  I  as- 
sured him  it  was  the  English  idiom.  He 
was  a  man  and  a  scholar;  I  was  not  on- 
ly a  child,  but  an  ignorant  and  imperti- 
nent child.  His  ill-humour  increased, 
and  I  left  him  in  a  state  of  exasperation 
•'—exasperated  against  me,  and  against 
himself,  on  account  of  the  ill  success  of 
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those  learned  labours,  of  which  I  had 
beeu  the  object.  This,  however,  was 
sometime  after  he  had  quitted  my  father  s 
house.  His  residence  in  it  had  been 
useful  and  pleasing  to  me.  All  the  re- 
collections of  the  toils  of  learning  the 
grammar  were  obliterated  or  absorbed 
m  the  delight  experienced  among  the 
stores  of  amusement  which  the  language 
opened  to  me.  My  mother — it  was  a 
point  of  principle  with  her — ^refused  me 
access  to  every  book  by  which  amuse- 
ment in  any  shape  miglit  be  administer- 
ed :  but  the  first  book  that  was  put  into 
my  hands  by  La  Combe  was  a  small 
collection  of  fairy  talcs.  It  opened  with 
the  history  of  Le  Petit  Poucet,  and  the 
Ogre  Family:  then  there  was  Raquette 
a  la  Houpc,  Cinderella,  and  the  Belle 
du  Bois  Dormante;  and  the  one  of  which 
Fenette  was  the  heroine — Fenette  and 
her  nanghty  sisters,  Nonchalante  and 
the  other;  and  the  Chat  botte.  How 
did  I  joy  over  the  administration  of  poe- 
tic justice  in  its  most  admirable  shape, 
when  Nonchalant,  the  wicked  would-be 
seducer,  having  popped  himself  into  the 
barrel  full  of  razors  and  serpents  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  intended  victim, 
was  himself  rolled  down  the  mountain 
in  her  place!" 

Bentham  narrated  this  to  me,  ajs  if  he 
were  still  the  impassioned  boy.  ''  Don't 
you  remember  this?"  he  said.  "  Don't 
yon  know  the  story? — ^you  ought  to  know 
it.  A  man,"  added  he,  with  the  most 
amusing  gravity — "  a  man  must  be  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  not  to  know  that  such 
was  the  fact."  After  a  hearty  laugh 
from  me,  which  was  responded  to  by  his 
benevolent  smile,  he  resumed — 

^^  Here  wajs  great  delight;  but  there 
awaited  me  delight  much  greater;  and 
something  more  than  delight.  The  fairy 
tales  had  not  affected  the  moral  part  of 
my  mind.  Another  book  of  far  higher 
character  was  put  into  my  hands.  It 
was  Telemachus.  In  my  own  imagi- 
nation, and  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
I  identified  my  own  personality  with 
that  of  the  hero,  who  seemed  to  me  a 
model  of  perfect  virtue;  and,  in  my  walk 
of  life,  whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  why, 
said  I  to  myself,  every  now  and  then, 
why  sliould  1  not  be  a  Telemachus?     In 


my  sleep  I  was  present  at  the  scenes 
between  him  on  the  one  part,  and  Ca- 
lypso and  Eucharis  on  the  other.  To 
Eucharis  I  was  more  particularly  at- 
tached. I  awoke,  and  found  by  my  side, 
not  Eucharis,  but  my  grandmother! 
What  was  the  special  source  of  attrac- 
tion in  that  bewitching  island  had  not, 
at  that  time,  been  unveiled  to  me :  I  had 
no  notion  of  any  distinction  between  the 
sexes.  I  had  indeed  been  struck  with 
the  fondness  and  kindness  of  women.  I 
saw  the  exhibition  of  strong  affection; 
and  strong  affection,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  cause,  f  which  then,  in- 
deed, was  beyond  my  Kcn,)  was  as  ra- 
pidly imbibed  by  me  as  water  by  a 
sponge.  That  romance  may  be  regarded  '^ 
as  the  foundation-stone  of  my  whole 
character;  the  starting-post  from  whence 
my  career  of  life  commenced.  The  first  'Y' 
dawning  in  my  mind  of  the  principles  4 
of  utility,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  it. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  his  adventures, 
Telemachus  finds  himself  in  the  Isle  of 
Crete,  at  the  time  when  the  form  of 
government  being  a  monarchy,  and  the 
throne  vacant,  election  was  to  be  em- 
ployed for  filling  it.  A  course  of  trial 
was  to  be  gone  through  by  the  candi- 
dates, and  various  were  the  subjects  of 
contention;  one  of  them  being  to  give 
answers  to  questions  on  constitutional 
law;  and,  in  particular,  the  inquiry  is 
mooted  as  to  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  proper  objects  of  govern- 
ment. Different  candidates  prescribe 
different  answers  to  the  same  questions, 
which,  accordingly,  are  entered  on  the 
protocol.  One  of  them  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time — ^though  not  altogether  so 
precise  as  it  might  have  been  at  this  time 
of  day — it  seemed,  I  say,  to  border,  at 
least,  on  the  principles  of  utility;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  greatest-happiness  prin- 
ciple. This,  however,  was  not  sentimen- 
tal enough,  and  the  candidate  came  off 
at  last  no  better  tlian  second  best.  Tlie 
prize  was  adjudged,  of  course,  to  Tele- 
machus, whose  notions  seemed  to  me  a 
short  but  still  too  long  a  tissue  of  vague 
generalities,  by  which  no  clear  impres- 
sion was  presented  to  my  mind.  It  was 
too  much  of  a  piece  witli  Lord  Bacon's 
notion  of  a  good  government,  and  his 
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principles  of  legislation,  ending  with, 
**  to  generate  virtue  in  subjects" — •gene- 
rare  virtutem  in  ntbditis,  I  was  dis- 
appointed, and  the  recollection  of  my 
disappointment  still  dwells  in  my  mind. 
On  every  other  occasion  he  was  all  per- 
fection in  mj  eyes:  but  on  this  occasion, 
I  knew  not  well  what  to  make  of  him. 
Oreatwas  my  distress  when  Menjtor  takes 
Telemachus  to  the  rock,  and  plunges  him 
into  the  sea.  I  thought  there  was  an  end 
of  my  hero.  Great  was  my  ioy  when 
Telemachus  gets  on  board  the  ship;  but  I 
could  not  forgive  Mentor  for  the  unpro- 
voked outrage.  If,  in  after  life,  I  have 
tfelt  a  certain  portion  of  contempt  for 
Iclassical  antiquity,  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived from  reading  Telemachus  were 
not  without  their  influence.  The  descrip- 
tion of  classical  hell  has  been  considered 
authoritative.  Had  I  doubted,  my  doubts 
would  have  been  dissipated  by  the  ample 
and  particular  assurance  which  I  received 
in  aiiter  studies,  and  from  the  highest 
authorities:  Sisyphus  with  his  stone, 
Ixion  on  his  wheel,  the  Danaides  with 
their  sieves.  I  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  old  when  Homer  s  descrip- 
tion of  heU  (a  miserable  succedaneum !) 
fell  into  my  hands.  My  heart  sank  with 
disgust  and  disappointment.  Virgil's 
was  not  so  bad  as  Homer's,  but  still  at 
an  inmiense  distance  from  Telemachus'. 
How  little  did  it  enter  into  my  thoughts 
that  this  history,  or  this  romance,  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  weU-grounded  satire ; 
and  that,  amongst  other  things,  Idomenes 
was  Louis  XI  v."  The  impression  made 
on  Bentham's  mind,  by  reading  Tele- 
machus, was  a  permanent  one.  I  have 
heard  him,  again  and  again,  speak  of 
the  interest  with  which  he  followed  the 
Cretan  political  controversy,  and  his 
vexation  and  disappointment  at  the  poor 
display  made  by  his  i&ivourite,  who  might, 
he  thought,  so  much  more  honourably 
have  won  the  palm.  The  goddess  of 
Wisdom,  wrapt  up,  as  she  was,  in  the 
greatcoat  of  an  old  man,  was  much 
lowered,  in  his  estimation,  for  not  dis- 
tinguishing and  recompensing  the  wisest 
of  the  competitors ;  but  Bentham  dared 
not  openly  to  express  his  preference.  He 
fancied  he  could  have  mended  the  best 
of  the  answers.    A  short  time  before  his 


death,  Bentham  said  to  me — '^  I  should 
like  to  contrast  the  impressions  which 
Telemachus  would  make  upon  me  now, 
with  those  it  made  nearly  fourscore  years 
ago.  I  should  like  to  compare  my  re- 
collections of  the  book  with  the  book 
itself^  to  see  whether  they  approached 
the  truth.  I  still  remember  the  flowery 
tirade,  manufactured  as  a  sort  of  pattern 
for  the  competitors  for  the  prize ;  the 
vagueness  of  Telemachus'  speechifica- 
tion,  and  the  sound  but  incomplete  doc- 
trine of  one  of  the  candidates. 

'^  La  Combe  induced  my  father  to  give 
me  the  ^  Lettres  Juives,'  which  filled  my 
mind  with  vain  terrors.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand the  book,  but  I  was  frightened 
by  the  accounts  of  the  vampires  in  it 
He  recommended  some  other  works,  of 
the  propriety  of  reading  which  my  father 
doubted.  La  Combe  was,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  a  freethinker.  Vol- 
taire's '  Life  of  Charles  XII.,'  his  '  Ge- 
neral History,'  and  his  '  Candide,'  were, 
in  process  of  time,  read  by  me,  on  his 
recommendation.  This  ^History'  was 
beyond  me.  It  was  filled  with  allusions 
to  facts  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  It 
is  an  essence  of  history.  Many  years 
after,  I  learnt  to  value  and  admire  it.  \ 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  give  a  [ 
just  view  of  things.  My  father  and 
family  differed  now  and  then  with  La 
Combe,  on  religious  questions  probably: 
but  the  good-will  and  harmony  of  our 
home  were  not  disturbed  by  the  debates. 
My  mother  and  her  sister,  though  pious 
themselves,  had  been  inured  to  tolera- 
tion by  £Eunily  sympathy;  for,  while  the 
females  of  my  mother  s  race  were  be- 
lievers, and  devoutly  believers,  the  males 
were,  for  the  most  part,  unbelievers. 
That  was  the  case  with  my  great-uncle 
Woo,dward,  my  uncle  Grove,  and  my 
cousin  Mulford." 

Bentham's  father  united  with  his  mo- 
ther in  keeping  out  of  his  way,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  all  amusing  l>ooks.  Ho 
fancied  that  there  was  a  concealed  con- 
tagion in  them,  and  therefore  he  estab- 
lished a  prohibition  upon  them ;  and, 
knowing  Bentham's  love,  or  rather  pas- 
sion for  reading,  he  imagined  that  it 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  get  hold  of 
whatever  books  might  be  most  accessible. 
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The  list  of  these  is  rather  curious,  parti- 
cularly as  connected  with  the  impres- 
sions they  made  on  Bentham's  young 
mind.  " Therewas first," saidhe,  "'Bur- 
netts Theoiy  of  the  Earth,'  in  folio,  by 
which  I  was  informed  of  the  prospect  I  had 
of  being  burned  alive; '  Cave's  Lives  of 
the  Apostles,'  in  a  thin  quarto,  with  cuts,  in 
which  the  said  Apostles  were  represented 
playing,  each  of  them,  (as  a  child  with 
a  doll,)  with  that  particular  instrument 
of  torture  by  which  he  was  predestined 
to  be  consigned  to  martyrdom.    Another 

Juarto  was  an  old  edition  of  Stow's 
Chronicle,^  in  black  letter.  This  Chro- 
nicle had  stories  in  it  which  acted  upon 
me  with  a  &scination  similar  to  that 
which  certain  animals  are  said  to  be  sub- 
jected to  by  the  serpent,  to  which  they 
become,  in  consequence,  a  prey.  Seve- 
ral pa^es  there  were,  by  every  one  of 
which  1  was  filled  with  horror  as  soon 
as  ever  I  ventured  to  risk  a  glance  at 
them.  Yet  never  could  I  venture  into 
the  little  closet,  in  which  almost  the  only 
sources  of  my  amusement  were  con- 
tained, without  opening  the  book  at  one, 
or  two,  or  more,  of  the  terrific  pages,  and 
receiving  the  accustomed  shock.  The 
book  concluded  with  a  description  of  a 
variety  of  monstrous  births.  I  thought 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  My 
sensibility  to  all  sources  of  sentiment 
was  extreme,  and  to  sources  of  terror 
more  particularly  so;  and  these  volumes 
teemed  with  them.  There  was  also  a 
^  History  of  England,'  in  question  and 
answer,  by  a  Mr  Lockman,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  cuts :  but  my  father  s  caution  had 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  divest  the  book 
of  its  embellishments,  though  better  it 
would  have  been  for  my  peace  of  mind 
if  it  had;  for  there  it  was  that  I  saw  the 
blessed  martyr,  Charles,  with  his  head  | 
on  the  accursed  block — there  it  was  I 
saw  the  holy  bishops  burning  as  fuel  at 
Smithfield — ^there  it  was  I  saw  the  Dan- 
ish Coldbrand,  with  a  Saxon's  sword, 
in  the  act  of  finding  its  way  into  his 
body.  Not  long  after,  to  this  '  History 
of  EneUnd,'  was  added  a  *  History  of 
Rome,  in  like  form  and  demeanour,  by 
the  same  author.  Lockman  was  secre- 
tary to  some  associated  company,  into 
which  my  father  had  contrived  to  intro- 


duce himself;  which  incident  was  per- 
haps the  cause  of  the  ijistruction  I  was 
destined  to  derive  from  these  two  sources. 
Lockman  was  of  the  number  of  my 
Other's  proteges.  He  may  have  given 
these  b(x>ks  to  my  father.  My  £ftther 
had  some  books:  I  knew  it  weU;  for  they 
sometimes  escaped  from  the  receptacle 
in  whicfa^he  destined  them  to  be  buried ; 
the  being  allowed  access  to  which 
would  have  been  indeed  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  me.  Such  was '  Churchill's 
Voyages,'  in  several  volumes  folio.  I 
saw  them  once  or  twice  by  accident,  but 
never  knew  whence  they  came  nor  whi- 
ther they  went.  In  these  I  should  have 
found  instruction,  and  most  useful  in- 
struction: but  then  the  instruction  would 
have  had  amusement  to  sweeten  it;  and 
that  idea  was  not  to  be  endured.  My 
father  gave  me  once  '  PhsMlrus'  Fables;' 
but  fables,  inasmuch  as  they  are  stories 
in  which  inferior  animals  are  represented 
as  talking  together  like  men  and  women, 
never  had  any  charm  for  me.  One  of 
my  tribulations  at  this  time  was  the  . 
learning  Church  collects:  they  used  to>4 
give  me  the  cholic ;  but  my  father  insist-  > 
ed  on  my  getting  them  by  heart.  When 
living  at  Aldgate,  a  volume  of  Swift's 
works  was  left  about.  There  was  the 
poisoning  of  Curl.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  whether  it  was  true  or 
false,  serious  or  jocular.  It  excited  my 
sympathy,  however;  a  sort  of  provisional 
sympathy. 

" '  Rapin's  History  of  England,'  which 
I  often  read,  whatever  benefit  it  might 
have  been  of  in  other  respects,  was  of  lit- 
tle advantage  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Rapin  was  a  soldier  by  trade,  and  his 
history  is  a  history  of  throat-cutting  on 
the  largest  scale,  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
der; and  such  throat-cuttings  and  plun- 
derings  he  places  at  the  summit  of  virtue. 
Edward  the  Third's  claim  to  Uie  throne 
of  France  was,  in  my  view,  an  indis- 
putable one.  I  followed  his  conquests 
in  their  progress  with  ea^r  sympathy. 
My  delight  grew  with  the  number  of 
provinces  given  up  to  him  against  the 
will  of  their  inhabitants,  and  with  the 
number  of  Frenchmen  left  dead  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Yet  do  I  remember  how 
great  was  my  mortification  when,  after 
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80  many  yictories  gained,  he  had,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundiid  thousand  men,  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Paris,  which  I 
thereupon  expected  to  find  ^ven  up  to 
him  without  a  struggle,  and  all  France 
following  its  example;  instead  of  that, 
the  termination  of  his  career— of  this 
part  of  it,  at  any  rate — ^was  the  same 
as  that  of  a  certain  King  of  France  of 
whom  it  is  narrated,  that  he, 

'  With  forty  thousand  men, 
she  hill,  and  th 
■ched  down  afain.^ 


Marehed  up  the  hill,  and  then 
March 


On  Calais,  too,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  he  had  hestowed  more  time  than 
it  was  worth.  Our  conquerors,  I  oh- 
Berved,  had,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  them  hy  the  historian,  two  main 
instruments  by  which  their  conquests 
were  eflected  :  One  of  these  instruments 
was  the  sword, — a  brilliant  instrument, 
never  beheld  by  me  without  delight,  as 
it  glittered  in  my  eyes ;  the  other  in- 
strument was  negotiation, — a  word  which 
met  my  eyes  too  often,  and  never  with- 
out annoyance.  Having  consigned  the 
sword  for  a  time  to  the  scabbard,  Edward 
betook  himself  to  negotiation ;  and  how 
it  was  that  so  much  was  to  be  got  by 
negotiation,  and  so  little,  in  comparison, 
by  the  sword,  I  could  by  no  means  ex- 
plain to  myself,  nor  find  explained. 
At  the  sight  of  the  word  negotiation, 
my  spirits  began  to  droop;  at  the  sight 
of  the  sword,  when  once  more  drawn 
from  the  sheath,  they  revived  again.  In 
a  victorious  king,  merit  was  in  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  the  number  of  armed  men 
slaughtered  by  him,  and  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  those  employed  in  slaughtering 
them.  With  this  impure  alloy,  during 
a  great  part  of  my  boyhood,  was  mixed 
up  the  pure  virtue  which  the  moral  part 
of  my  frame  had  imbibed  from  reading 
*  Telemaohus.'  Such  were  the  contents 
of  my  library;  a  library  that  was  no 
otherwise  my  own  than  by  the  door  being 
left  unlocked  of  the  small  room  in  which 
the  books  were  deposited;  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
staircase,  situated  over  the  principal  door 
into  the  house.  At  this  house,  in  which 
my  father  scarcely  ever  made  a  longer 
stay  than  from  Saturday  evening  to  Mon- 
day morning,  he  had  no  library  of  his 
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own.  My  mother  was  too  much  occu- 
piedbyherchildren,andotherfEunilycon- 
cems,  to  have  a  moment  s  time  for  books. 
^' As  to  my  grandmother,  she  had  her 
own  library.  It  was  composed,  be- 
sides the  Bible,  of  two  or  three  books  of 
devotion,  so  much  in  use  as  nearly  to 
have  Mien  in  pieces.  These  books,  not 
containing  any  of  them  the  poison  of 
amusement,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  my  studying  them  as  much  as  I  pleased. 
One  of  them  was  the  book  of  sacred 
poetry,  by  Bishop  Ken.     It  began — 

<  A^rake  my  soul !  and  with  the  sun, 

Thy  daily  course  of  duty  run;* 

the  first  lines  of  the  first  hymn;  and  to 
render  them  the  more  intelligible,  the 
sun  was  represented  in  a  vignette  as  be- 
ginning his  daily  course,  and  making 
himself  a  pattern  for  me.  I  feel  even 
now  the  sort  of  melancholy  which  the 
sight  of  it  used  to  infuse  into  me.  An- 
other book  which  was  imported  for  my 
use,  did  not  contribute  to  lessen  my  me- 
lancholy: it  was  '  Dodsley  s  Preceptor,* 
with  the  Vision  of  Phedora,  and  the 
Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  found  in  his  cell ; 
the  production  of  the  gloomy  moralist, 
Samuel  Johnson— of  one  of  the  last  of 
whose  clubs  I  became,  in  process  of  time, 
a  member.  Like  Godwin,  this  man  in- 
fused a  tinge  of  melancholy,  though  of 
a  different  hue,  into  every  book  he 
touched.  There  was  the  poor  ideal  tra- 
veller, toiling  up  the  hill,  with  Reason 
and  Religion  for  his  guides,  and  an  un- 
fathomable abyss  at  each  side,  ready,  at 
the  %isi  fattx  pa9,  to  receive  his  lacera- 
ted corpse ;  as  it  actually  did  those  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  travelling  popu- 
lation whom  I  saw  toiling  towards  that 
summit  which  so  few  of  them  were  des- 
tined to  reach.  Every  now  and  then, 
after  reading  a  page  in  this  history,  or  . 
another  page  in  that  s3rBtem  of  cosmo- 
gony, which  taught  me  to  look  out  for 
that  too  probable  day  in  which  I  should 
be  burnt  alive,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  better  not  have  been  bom :  but,  as 
the  misfortune  had  actually  happened  to 
me,  all  I  could  do  was,  of  a  bad  oargain, 
to  make  the  best,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
chance  or  Providence.  Had  I  had  chil- 
dren of  my  own  age  to  associate  with, 
these  gloomy  ideas  would  not  have  filled 
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80  large  a  portion  as  they  did  of  my 
time.  Except  once  or  twice,  no  such 
solace  was  I  destined  to  experience. 

"  I  could,  even  now,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  number  up,  to  a  certainty,  all  the 
visiters  of  an  age  approaching  to  my  own, 
whom,  down  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  I 
was  ever  allowed  to  receive  at  my  father  s 
house.  There  was  Thomas  Skinner,  one 
of  three  or  four  sons  of  a  clergjrman  who 
was  a  member  of  my  fitther's  clerical  club : 
he  was  of  Merchant  Tailors'  school;  he 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than  I,  and 
twice  or  thrice  he  came  to  Barking.  An- 
other was  Thomas  Lysen,  of  the  same 
age,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  brick- 
layer, with  whom  my  fiatber  had  occa- 
sional dealings ;  he  came  to  play  with 
me  at  minnit,  or  cricket,  once  or  twice 
every  summer.  Toulon  Flood  once  spent 
two  or  three  days  with  me;  and  Edward 
Reeve,  one  day:  these  two  were  my 
schoolfellows  at  Westminster,  and  Flood, 
for  a  considerable  time,  my  bedfellow. 
Reeve's  day  was  a  heavenly  one;  how  I 
longed  for  another  such !  A  boy  called 
Shuttleworth  came  once — but  he  came 
in  chains — ^his  visit  was  of  no  avail :  he 
brought  with  him  his  morose  tutor — ^that 
tutor  was  our  every  day  usher.  These 
were  the  only  intruders  on  the  solitude 
and  insipidity  of  my  existence.  The  list 
of  adult  visiters  to  my  father  is  scarcely 
more  diversified:  Two  old  ladies,  con- 
temporaries of  my  grandmother,  used  to 
pay  one  visit  a^year.  A  Mrs  White, 
with  two  nieces,  one  in  the  state  of  sin- 
gleness, the  other  a  Mrs  Waldo,  a  widow 
bewitched,  called  once  eveiy  summer.  A 
small  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  built 
in  antique  style,  was  occupied  by  Mrs 
Hutchinson,  whose  son,  a  little  older  than 
I,  used  to  accompany  the  family  to  Bar- 
king church,  and  to  perch  himself  in  a 
pew  near  to  ours :  his  name  was  Julius, 
and  he  edited,  not  many  years  ago,  Mrs 
Hutchinson's  interesting  autobiography. 
I  was  taught,  however,  to  regard  him 
with  contempt :  I  was  told  he  was  more 
my  inferior  in  learning  than  my  superior 
in  age.  There  was  a  Mrs  Geddes,  the 
widow  of  a  divine  of  that  name,  who  had 
been  removed,  years  before,  to  another, 
and,  let  us  hope,  a  better  world :  I  be- 
lieve he  had  been  the  author  of  a  pon- 


derous volume  of  divinity,  which  I  never 
read.  Of  Mrs  White,  I  only  remem- 
ber that  she  was  distinguished  for  the 
strength  of  her  jaws ;  and,  when  consi- 
derably above  seventy  years  old,  no  stone 
of  peach,  apricot,  or  nectarine,  could  re- 
sist them.  Mrs  White  excited  my  asto- 
nishment, while  she  removed  a  smaller 
mote  from  my  eye  by  the  introduction 
of  a  larger  one;  it  was  a  round  black 
seed,  which  she  called  Oculus  Christi; 
and  whether  its  operation  was  natural 
or  miraculous,  the  reader  must  judge.  I 
can  aver  that,  after  its  application,  the 
annoyance  ceased  to  trouble  me.  There 
was  one  visiter — ^rather  an  unwelcome 
one — a  great-aunt,  of  the  name  of  Powell, 
who  was  received  on  the  footing  of  a 
poor  relation;  she  was  a  sister  of  my 
grandmother  Bentham,  and  came  across 
the  water  from  Woolwich .  She  had  made 
a  disparaging  match  with  an  operative 
in  the  neiglu>ourhood  of  the  dockyard, 
and  was  therefore  in  disgrace.  Of  her  ex- 
istence, no  traces  remain  in  my  memory. 
'^  Scarcely  as  often  as  once  in  a  seasou, 
my  grandmother,  accoutred  in  sable  muff 
and  tippet,  used  to  make  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony, in  her  carriage.  About  as  often 
was  a  visit  paid  by  a  relation  and  co- 
temporaiy  of  the  same  sex,  who  came 
from  Woodford,  and  to  whom  a  dinner 
of  ceremony  was  given.  This  was  a 
Mrs  Archer,  to  whom  I  was  taught  to 
pay  homage,  under  the  appellation  of 
Aunt  Archer;  the  auntship  consisting 
in  that  her  husband  had  had  for  a  first 
wife  a  sister  of  my  grandmother.  She 
was  in  some  way  or  other  my  grand- 
mother's cousin.  She  had  a  maiden  sis- 
ter who  sometimes  dwelt  with  her,  and 
sometimes  in  a  small  tenement  adjoin- 
ing ;  at  whose  death  I  received  an  old 
gold  watch  and  a  trifling  legacy.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  year  I  used  to  accom- 
pany my  father  to  Woodford,  and  saw 
Mr  Archer,  who  had  retired  upon  a 
fortune  of  £15,000,  made  by  the  sale  of 
ivory.  They  spent  little,  kept  no  car- 
riage, no  town-house,  exhibited  no  marks 
of  hospitality,  had  not  even  to  offer  us  a 
spare  bed,  to  my  no  small  mortification. 
Yet  the  yisits  interested  me :  their  gar- 
den was  larger  than  ours,  and  had  two 
ponds  at  different  levels.    The  change 
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broke  the  permanent  monotony  of  my 
father's  house,  and  diversity  was  to  me 
a  treasure  of  the  greatest  rarity.  I  re- 
coUeet  one  visiter,  whose  presence  was 
singularly  agreeable :  it  wajs  a  Mr  John 
Bonnet,  of  a  French  refugee  femily,  a 
working  jeweller  by  trade,  and  of  my 
father  8  age.  There  were  two  Bonnets 
among  our  acquaintances — ^the  other's 
name  was  Benjamin ;  but  I  know  not  if 
they  were  allied.  Benjamin,  in  compa^ 
rison  with  John,  was  a  magnificent  per- 
sonage :  he  was  no  less  than  a  notary- 
public,  lie  wore  a  wig  of  fashion — at 
any  rate  of  city  fashion, — while  poor 
John  wore  nothmg  better  than  a  wig  of 
business.  In  those  days,  whatever  was 
his  profession  or  rank  in  life,  a  man 
might  be  distinguished  by  his  wig  with 
little  less  certainty  than  a  peer  by  his 
coronet,  or  a  monarch  by  his  crown.  "We 
had  Mr  John  Bonnet's  company  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  took  an  excursion  as 
far  as  the  Thames,  Barking  being  at  the 
head  of  a  creek  which  runs  up  a  couple 
of  miles.  At  the  outset  of  our  walk, 
and  as  evidence  of  what  I  had  learned 
in  French,  my  father  proposed  that, 
during  the  whole  excursion,  a  halfpenny 
should  he  paid,  as  a  fine,  for  every  worn 
of  English  spoken.  The  joke  was,  that 
Mr  Bonnet,  though  a  Frenchman  bom, 
or,  at  any  rate,  educated  by  a  French- 
man bom,  made  the  most  numerous  mis- 
takes ;  at  all  events,  my  pockets  were 
replenished  with  balance." 

When  a  very  little  child,  having 
been  escorted  by  his  grandmother  from 
Browning  Uill  to  Andover,  Bentham 
was  left  in  an  upper  story,  and  saw, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that 
the  water  in  the  hand-basin  had  been 
converted  into  a  cake  of  ice.  It  was 
the  winter  season,  and  ice  was  every- 
where abundant,  so  that  he  thought  he 
might  indulge  the  fsmcy  of  seeing  what 
would  happen  if  he  threw  the  ice-cake 
out  of  the  window.  He  flung  it  out. 
It  broke,  of  course,  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  little  bo/s  heart  tliiobbed 
with  joy ;  but  the  joy  was  soon  over- 
clouded with  the  thought  that  mischief 
had  been  done.  The  association  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  hand-basin  was 
BO  strong  in  his  mind,  that  he  could  not 


fancy  himself  blameless;  and  he  was  \ 
long  tormented  by  the  fear  of  discovery 
and  its  consequences.  Throughout  life, 
the  apprehension  of  blame  was  strong  ___ 
in  Bentham's  mind.  An  expression  of 
displeasure  from  those  with  whom  he 
associated  would  at  any  time  have  sorely 
distressed  him.  His  dread  of  punish- 
ment was  extreme ;  and  he  was  never 
visited  by  corporeal  punishment  from 
any  hand  whatsoever.  I  remember  once 
putting  the  question — "  Were  you  ever 
chastised  at  school  V  and  he  answered 
with  great  earnestness — "  Oh,  never  1 
never !  never ! — never  punished  by  mas- 
ter— ^never  engaged  in  any  the  slightest 
skirmish  with  any  boy,  except  once, 
when  at  Westminster  School.  They 
surrounded  a  lad  named  William  SeweU 
and  myself,  and  forced  us  upon  a  sort 
of  hostile  encounter.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  SeweU,  then  or  afterwards 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  whom  his  far- 
ther appointed  to  one  of  the  six  clerk- 
ships in  Chancery." 

This  Sir  Thomas  SeweU  had  been,  at 
one  time,  the  intimate  friend  of  Ben- 
tham's father ;  and  of  that  intimacy  old 
Bentham  frequently  boasted  to  his  son. 
He  had,  for  his  town  residence,  one  of 
the  tail  houses  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square ; 
and,  for  his  country  abode,  an  estate  he 
had  purchased  at  Ottershaw,  in  Surrey. 
At  Ottershaw,  Bentham  once  dined, 
being  conducted  thither,  not  by  his  fior- 
ther,  but  by  Chamberlain  Clark,  and 
introduced  to  Sir  Thomas  as  ^'  the  son 
of  his  old  friend."  This  was  the  first 
time  of  his  seeing  a  gentleman  of  whom 
his  father  had  been  constantly  speaking 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  as  one  with 
whom  he  was  closely  allied.  They  had, 
as  he  stated,  marked  out  their  course  to- 
gether by  mutual  understanding,  and 
for  mutual  help:  SeweU  to  become  a 
barrister — Bentham  ^senior)  to  be  an 
attorney.  SeweU's  circumstances  were 
very  narrow :  he  had  about  £70  a^year ; 
and,  when  he  entered  into  his  chambers, 
they  were  papered  by  the  hands  of  the 
two  young  men  in  order  to  save  ex- 
pense. SeweU  was  a  scholar.  He  wrote 
an  essay  on  speech  and  grammar.  It 
had  some  merit,  but  not  of  a  transcen- 
dent character.     It,  however,  served  as 
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an  introduction  to  a  gentleman,  whose 
daughter  he  afterwards  married,  and 
who  brought  him  a  fortune  of  £15,000. 
!He  had  previously  reached  some  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  Among  the 
presents  he  received  from  the  hands  of 
his  future  bride,  was  a  silver  cork-screw, 
wholly  inefficient  for  its  intended  use, 
but  which  he  constantly  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  telling  his  guests  from  whom 
he  received  it,  its  inaptitude  for  cork- 
drawing  giving  him  daily  occasion  to 
dilate  upon  it.  He  never  visited  Mr 
Bentham,  senior,  nor  Mr  Bentham  him ; 
and  the  "torn  prope^  tarn  propinque" 
was  a  matter  of  great  mystery  and  em- 
barrassment to  Bentham,  junior.  It 
never  entered  his  mind,  he  said,  to  think 
of  blaming  his  father.  Such  a  thought 
he  would  have  ignominiously  expelled 
as  a  thought  of  sin  and  guilt :  but  when 
turning  over,  in  after  life,  his  own  pro- 
spects for  futurity,  ^^  the  intimate  friend 
of  his  &ther,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls," 
often  occurred  to  him  as  one  from  whom 
he  might  have  looked  for  a  helping 
hand. 

Thomas  Se  well,  the  son  of  Sir  Tliomaa, 
married  a  lady  of  quality  of  the  fEunily 
of  the  Earl  of  Louth,  in  Ireland.  She 
had  more  rank  than  money,  and  her 
husband  soon  got  into  the  King's  Bench. 
A  second  son  was  a  midshipman,  who 
was  none  of  the  brightest.  When  he 
was  examined  for  his  grade,  he  was 
asked  what  he  could  do  in  a  certain  case 
of  naval  manoeuvre?  He  was  silent. 
The  examiner  then  inquired — ^"  "Would 
you  use  a  messenger  V  (A  messenger  is 
a  nautical  term  for  some  sort  of  rope.) 
"  No !"  said  he,  "  I  would  send  my  own 
servant."  One  son  (William)  was  alive 
in  1827,  and  holding  one  of  the  Six 
Clerkships  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
given  to  him  by  his  father.  Sir  Thomas, 
like  most  of  the  lawyers  of  his  time,  was 
a  man  of  narrow  mind,  and  of  rough, 
vaunting,  and  imperious  manners.  He 
took  the  occasion  of  Bentham's  visit  with 
Chamberlain  Clarke,  to  give  him  a  sort 
of  rhetorical  pedagogical  lecture  in  the 
shape  of  instnictions  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  read;  which  instructions  were  the 
subject  matter  of  many  a  subsequent  joke 
between   Clarke   and   liis   companion. 


^^  Read  Xenophon,  the  greatest  general, 
the  greatest  philosopher,  the  greatest 
historian  ;  read  such  a  one ;"  and  then 
followed  a  pompous  and  inappropri- 
ate description  of  the  author.  Some 
time  after,  Bentham  met  Sir  Thomas  at 
a  Manor  Court  He  (Bentham)  car- 
ried with  him  a  little  volume  of  Epic- 
tetus,  in  the  original  tongue;  and  he 
produced  it  in  Sir  Thomas's  presence, 
with  the  design  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  great  man,  and  of  showing  that 
his  suggestions,  as  to  classical  reading, 
had  not  been  thrown  away:  but  the 
scheme  failed — he  took  no  notice — he 
gave  Bentham  no  invitation. 

'*  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  stand,  or 
stood,  contiguous  to  one  another,  two 
houses  with  baUs  on  them.  They  were 
among  the  fruits  of  the  genius  of  Taylor 
the  architect,  (father  of  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,)  who  had,  from  these  and  other 
buildings,  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  Ball 
Taylor.  One  of  these  houses  was  built 
for  Sir  Thomas  Sewell.  It  either  fell 
or  was  burned  down,  and  was  then  re- 
built in  its  present  form.  Many  were 
the  changes  in  the  occupiers  of  these 
houses;  and  Mr  Burton,  an  eminent 
solicitor,  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Sewell. 
Lord  Kenyan  followed  Mr  Burton.  Ab- 
bott's (LiOTd  Colchester's)  elder  brother, 
when  ne  bought  his  great  office  and 
married,  occupied  the  other,  and  died 
there  in  1792.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  then  the  abode  of  hiffh  life." 

Bentham  took  no  walk  mto  thecountry 
SB  a  boy,  of  which  he  did  not  retain  a  re- 
coUection  os  a  man.  In  reading  to  him 
some  of  the  memoranda  of  his  father's 
diary,  he  at  once  recalled  the  most  mi- 
nute circumstances.  One  dayl  remarked 
to  him  a  note — "  Went  with  Jerry  to  the 
Creek."  «  Well,"  said  he  "  do  I  remem- 
ber it.  It  was  a  voyage  par  terre  et 
par  mer,  I  passed  through  great  perils. 
It  was  a  memorable  day,  indeed,  whose 
history  I  related  to  the  boys  at  West- 
minster, when  I  got  back.  In  crossing 
the  swamp  of  a  meadow,  we  were  at- 
tacked by  a  bull.  We  had  incurred  the 
indignation  of  his  bnllship,  and  my  hn 
ther  took  me  in  his  arms  and  threw  me 
over  a  gate.  The  bull  vented  his  indig- 
nation against  the  gate ;  bat  it  passed 
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harmlees  by  me.  Such  waa  the  land  ad- 
veDture ;  the  water  adventure  was  this : 
— Gup  boat  passed  under  the  rope  by 
which  a  vessel  was  moored,  and  I  should 
have  been  thrown  overboard  and  drown- 
ed if  I  had  not  dipped  my  head.  Two 
awful  perils  in  one  day." 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  insertion  of  many  circum- 
stances, in  themselves  trivial,  but  which 
had  their  influence  on  the  colour  and 
character  of  Bentham's  mind.  It  were 
well  if  anecdotes  of  childhood  were  more 
diligently  collected;  andif  the  seemingly 
unimportant  e  ventsof  early  life  were  more 
thoughtfully  watched  and  studied,  both 
by  parents  and  observers.  And  in  the 
case  of  Bentham,  I  scruple  the  less :  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  accuracy  of  his  re- 
collection was  wonderful ;  and,  on  the 
other,  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  trace 
the  influence  of  passing,  however  remote, 
circumstances  upon  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  humanity 
to  animaJs  was  among  his  prominent  vir- 
tues. Their  susceptibilities  to  pain  and 
'  pleasure  he  studied,  and  made  the  con- 
stant subject  of  his  care.  He  knew  very 
well  that  legislation  could  not  put  a  stop 
to  many  of  the  sufferings  to  which  they  are 
condemned :  but  he  always  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  applying  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation, as  £a.r  as  possible,  to  the  diminution 
of  the  miseries  of  the  brute  creation .  One 
anecdote  I  will  give  in  his  own  words : — 
^  We  had  a  servant,  whose  name  was 
Martha:  a  woman  of  kindness  and  gen- 
tleness; and  the  kindness  of  her  temper 
ameliorated  mine.  One  day,  while  I 
was  a  little  boy,  I  went  into  the  kitchen. 
Some  earwigs  were  running  about.  I 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
candle.  Martha  gave  me  a  sharp  re- 
buke, and  asked  me,  how  I  should  like 
to  be  soused  myself?  The  rebuke  was 
not  thrown  away.  About  this  time,  S 
neighbouring  decayed  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Vernon,  came  to  pay  a  morning 
visit  to  my  grandmother.  By  way  of 
recommending  himself  to  my  favour,  he 
brought  with  him,  in  his  pocket,  a  toy 
of  his  own  manufacture.  It  was  a  cage 
for  the  reception  of  flies,  formed  by  two 
horizontal  slices  of  cork  connected  to- 
gether by  uprights  composed  of  pins. 
Vol,  X. 


All  but  one  were  fixed — ^that  one  was 
moveable — and  the  amusement  consisted 
in  catching  the  miserable  animals  and 
cramming  them  into  the  cage,  till  it  would 
hold  no  more.  Sometimes  they  got  in 
with  all  their  limbs;  sometimes  with  one 
or  all,  or  any  number  between  one  and 
all,  torn  off.  When  I  had  amused  m3r8elf 
with  the  instrument  for  some  minutes, 
a  train  of  reflection  came  across  me;  the 
result  was  an  abhorrence  of  the  invention, 
coupled  with  a  feeling  not  far  short  of 
abhorrence  for  the  inventor  and  donor." 

Bentham  mentioned  another  circum- 
stance, connected  with  his  feelings  to- 
wards animals,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

'^  My  uncle*B  house,  in  Hampshire, 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  useful  lesson. 
A  personage,  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  family,  was  a  dog  named  Busy.  He 
was  a  model  of  the  conjunction  of  fidelity 
and  surliness.  A  very  slight  cause  suf- 
ficed to  elicit  from  him  a  loud  and  long- 
,  continued  growl.  No  beggar  durst  ap- 
proach the  house.  I  myself  stood  in  no 
inconsiderable  awe  of  him.  One  day  I 
thought  to  find  amusement  in  fomentmg 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  another  dog. 
While  I  was  thus  employed  up  came 
my  uncle,  and  reprimanded  me  for  my 
cruelty.  I  felt  it  bitterly;  for  it  was 
the  only  token  of  displeasure  I  ever  ex- 
perienced from  him,  from  the  day  of  my 
earliest  recollection  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1784.  He 
was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  all  human 
beings,  though  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

'^  During  my  visits  to  Barking,  I  used 
to  be  my  grandmother  s  bedfBllow.  The 
dinner  hour  being  as  early  as  two  o'clock, 
she  had  a  regular  supper,  which  was 
served  up  in  her  own  sleeping  room,  and, 
immediately  after  finishing  it,  she  went 
to  bed.  Of  her  supper,  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  partake,  nor  was  the  privation 
a  matter  of  much  regret.  I  had  what 
I  preferred — a  portion  of  gooseberry  pie ; 
hers  was  a  scrag  of  mutton,  boiled  with 
parsley  and  butter.  I  do  not  remember 
any  variety. 

^'  My  amusements  consisted  in  build- 
ing houses  with  old  cards,  and  sometimes 
playing  at  ^  Beat  the  knave  out  of  doors,' 
with  my  grandmother.      My  time  of 
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going  to  bed  was  perhaps  an  hour  before 
Eers:  but,  by  way  of  preparation,  I 
never  failed  to  receive  her  blessing.  Pre- 
vioos  to  the  ceremony,  I  underwent  a 
catechetical  course  of  examination,  of 
which  one  of  the  questions  was — ^  Who 
were  the  children  that  were  saved  in  the 
fiery  furnace?' — Answer — ^Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego ;'  bat  as  the  ex- 
amination frequently  got  no  farther,  the 
wofd  Abednego  got  associated  in  my 
mind  with  very  agreeable  ideas,  and  it 
ran  through  my  ears,  like  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  To-bed-w^Oy  in  a  sort  of 
pleasant  confusion,  which  is  not  yet  re- 
moTed.  As  I  grew  in  years,  I  became 
a  fit  receptacle  for  some  of  my  grand- 
mother's communications,  among  which 
the  state  of  her  fcmiily,  and  the  days  of 
her  youth,  were  most  prominent.  There 
hung  on  the  wall,  perpetually  in  view, 
a  sampler,  the  produce  of  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  her  mother  or  her 
grandmother,  of  which  the  subject  mat- 
ter was  the  most  important  of  all  theo- 
logico-hnman  incidents,  the  fiill  of  man 
in  paradise.  There  was  Adfun — ^there 
was  Eve— and  there  was  the  serpent. 
In  these  there  was  much  to  interest  and 
amuse  me.  One  thinff  alone  puzzled  me ; 
it  was  the  forbidden  nuit.  The  size  was 
enormous.  Itwas  larger  than  that  species 
of  the  genus  Oranpeum  which  goes  by 
Ihe  name  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  some 
of  our  West  India  settlements.  Its  size 
was  not  less  than  that  of  the  outer  shell 
of  a  cocoa  nut.  AH  the  rest  of  the  ob- 
jects were,  as  usual,  in  piano;  this  was 
m  altOy  indeed  in  alHsiimo  relievo.  What 
to  make  of  it,  at  a  time  when  my  mind 
was  unable  to  distinguish  fictions  from 
realities,  I  knew  not.  The  recollection 
is  strong  in  me  of  the  mystery  which  it 
eeemed  to  be.  My  grandmother  pro- 
mised me  the  sampler  after  her  death  as 
a  legacy;  and  the  promise  was  no  small 
gratification :  but  the  promise,  with  many 
other  promises  of  jewels  and  gold  coins, 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment. Her  death  tooK  place  when 
I  was  at  Oxford.  My  father  went  down ; 
and,  without  consuming  me,  or  giving 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  intention, 
let  the  house,  and  sold  to  the  tenant 
almost  everything  that  was  in  it.     It 


wafl  doing  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  not- 
withstanding his  undoubted  affection  for 
me.  In  the  same  way,  he  sold  the  estate 
which  he  had  given  to  me  as  a  provision 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  marriage. 
In  the  mass  went  some  music-books 
which  I  had  borrowed  of  Mrs  Browne. 
Not  long  after,  she  desired  them  to  be 
returned.  I  stood  before  her  like  a  de- 
fenceless culprit,  conscious  of  my  inability 
t6  make  restitution;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  such  was  my  state  of  mental  weak^ 
ness,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  say  for 
apology  or  defence. 

^My  grandmother's  mother  was  a 
matron,  I  was  told,  of  high  respectability 
and  corresponding  piety;  well-informed 
and  strong-minded.  She  was  distin- 
guished, however;  for,  while  other  ma- 
trons of  her  age  and  quality  had  seen 
many  a  ghost,  she  had  seen  but  one. 
She  was,  in  this  particular,  on  a  level 
with  the  learned  lecturer,  afterwards 
judge,  the  commentator  Blackstone.  But 
she  wa«  heretical,  and  her  belief  bordered 
on  Unitarianism.  And,  by  the  way, 
this  subject  of  ghosts  has  been  among 
the  torments  of  my  life.  Even  now, 
when  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  passed 
over  my  head  since  my  boyhood  received 
the  impression  which  my  grandmother 
gave  it,  though  my  judgment  is  wholly 
free,  my  imagination  is  not  wholly  so. 
My  innrmi^  was  notr"  unknown  to  the 
servants,  it  was  a  permanent  source 
of  amusement  to  ply  me  with  horrible 
phantoms  in  all  imagmable  shapes.  Un- 
der the  Pagan  dispensation,  eveiy  object 
a  man  co^d  set  his  eyes  on  had  been 
the  seat  of  some  pleasant  adventure. 
At  Barking,  in  the  almost  solitude  of 
which  so  burge  a  portion  of  my  life  was 
passed,  every  spot  that  could  be  made 
W  any  means  to  answer  the  purpose  was 
the  abode  of  some  spectre  or  group  of 
spectres.  The  establishment  contained 
two  houses  of  office :  one  about  ten  yards 
from  the  kitchen,  for  the  use  of  Hhe 
lower  orders,'  anodier  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  little  garden,  for  the  use  of  ^  the 
higher,'  who  thus  had  three  or  four  times 
the  space  to  travel,  on  these  indiq>ensable 
occasions,  more  than  that  which  sufficed 
for  the  servile  grade:  but  these  shrines 
of  necessary  pOgrimage  were,  by  the 
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crnel  genius  of  mj  tormentors,  richly 
stocked  with  phantaBms.  One  had  for 
its  autocrat  no  less  a  personage  than 
Tom  Dark;  the  other  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Bawkead  and  Bloody  Bones. 
I  soffered  dreadfollj  in  consequence  of 
my  fears.  I  kept  away  for  weeks  from 
the  spote  I  have  mMntiMMd;  and,  when 
suffering  was  intolerable,  I  fled  to  the 
fields.  So  dexterous  was  the  invention 
of  those  jrho  wdriced  upon  my  iqpprehen- 
sions,  tluLt  th^y  managed  to  transform  a 
real  into  a  fictitious  being.  His  name 
was  Palethorp;  and  Palethoip,  in  my 
Tocabulaiy,  was  synonymous  with  hol>- 
goblin.  The  origm  of  these  horrors  was 
this; — My  father's  house  was  a  short 
half-mile  distant  irom  the  principal  part 
of  the  town,  fimm  that  part  where  was 
situated  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne.  One  morn- 
ing, the  coadmian  and  the  footman  took 
a  conjunct  walk  to  a  public  house  kept 
by  a  man  of  the  name  (Palethorp) ;  they 
took  me  with  them:  it  was  before  I  was 
breeched.  They  called  for  a  pot  of  beer ; 
took  each  of  them  a  sip,  and  nanded  the 
pot  to  me.  On  their  requisition,  I  took 
another;  and,  when  about  to  depart,  the 
amount  was  called  for.  The  two  ser- 
vants paid  their  quota,  and  I  was  called 
on  for  mine.  Nemo  dot  quod  non  kabet 
— ^this  maxim,  to  my  no  small  vexation, 
I  was  compelled  to  exemplify.  Mr 
Palethorp,  the  landlord,  had  a  visage 
harsh  and  ill-fftvoured,  and  he  insisted 
on  my  dischaiging  my  debt.  A  t  this  very 
early  age,  without  having  put  in  for  my 
share  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  I  found  my- 
self in  the  state  of  an  insolvent  debtor. 
The  demand  harassed  me  so  mercUessly, 
that  I  could  hold  out  no  longer:  the 
door  being  open,  I  took  to  my  heels; 
and,  as  the  way  was  too  plain  to  be 
missed,  I  ran  home  as  fast  as  they  could 
carry  me.  The  scene  of  the  terrors  of 
Mr  Palethorp's  name  and  visitation,  in 
pursoit  of  me,  was  the  country-house  at 
Barking:  but  neither  was  the  town- 
house  free  from  them;  for,  in  those  ter- 
rors, theservants  possessed  an  instrument 
by  which  it  wa*  in  their  power,  at  any 
time,  to  get  rid  of  my  presence.  Level 
with  the  kitchen — ^level  with  the  land- 
ing-place in  which  the  staircase  took  its 


commencement — ^were  the  usual  offices. 
When  my  company  became  troublesome, 
a  sure  and  continually  repeated  means 
of  exonerating  themselves  from  it,  was 
for  the  footman  to  repair  to  the  adjoin- 
ing subterraneous  apartments,  invest  his 
shoulders  with  some  strange  covering,, 
axid,  concealing  his  countenance,  sta& 
in,  with  a  hollow,  menacing,  and  ioar- 
ticulate  tone.  Lest  that  should  not  be 
sufficient,  the  servants  had,  stuck  by  the 
fireplace,  the  portraiture  of  a  hobgoblin, 
to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of 
Palethorp.  For  some  years,  I  was  in 
the  condition  of  poor  Dr  Priestley,  on 
whose  bodily  frame  another  name,  too 
awful  to  be  mentioned,  used  to  produce 
a  sensation  more  than  mental." 

Shall  I  seek  excuses  for  introducing 
these  autobiographical  sketches?  I  think 
not.  They  are  faithful  as  pictures;  they 
are  interesting  as  philosophical  studies. 

"  Another  instance  of  the  influence  of 
horror  in  me: — I  recollect,  when  I  was 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  I  went  to 
fiee  a  puppet-show:  there  were  Punch 
and  Joan — the  devil,  whom  I  had  seen 
before;  but  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
devil's  imp.  The  devil  was  black,  as  he 
should  be;  but  the  devil's  imp  was  white, 
and  I  was  much  more  alarmed  at  his 
presence  than  at  that  of  his  principal. 
I  was  haunted  by  him.  I  went  to  bed; 
I  wanted  to  sleep.  The  devil  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream:  the  imp  in  his  com- 
pany. I  had — ^which  is  not  uncommon 
in  cureams,  at  least  with  me — a  sort  of 
consciousness  that  it  was  a  dream;  with 
a  hope  that,  with  a  little  exertion,  I 
might  spring  out  of  it:  I  fancied  that  I 
did  so.  Imagine  my  horror,  when  I  still 
perceived  devil  and  imp  standing  before 
me.  It  was  out  of  the  rain  into  the 
river.  I  made  another  desperate  effort. 
I  tried  to  be  doubly  awake ;  I  succeeded. 
I  was  in  a  transport  of  delight  when  the 
illusion  altogether  vanished:  but  it  was 
only  a  temporary  relief;  for  the  devil 
and  the  imp  dwelt  in  my  waking  thoughts 
for  many  a  year  af^rwards.  On  the 
same  occasion,  I  believe  it  was,  that  I 
saw  ^  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,'  and  the 
story  of  Esther:  there  was  King  Ahasu- 
erus;  there  was  Queen  Esther;  there 
was  Mordecai  the  Jew ;  there  was  Haman 
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the  courtier.  One  emphatic  phrase  from 
Ahafiuerus  to  Esther,  I  well  remember : — 

*"A8k  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will 
give  it  thee.' 

^^  The  acting  of  the  wooden  tragedian 
amused  me  not  a  little.  It  dwelt  long 
in  my  memory;  and  on  my  return  to 
school,  I  amused  with  it  my  bed  and 
chamber  fellows,  imitating  the  motions 
of  the  wooden  imitators,  whose  arms  and 
legs  were  moved  by  a  wire — ^thus:" 

And  most  amusingly,  even  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  did  Bentham  represent  the 
stiffness,  mvity,  and  dignity  of  the  £eui- 
toccLno  of  his  lloyhood. 

"  Bursts  of  laughter  followed  my  ex- 
hibition ;  and  my  own  low  stature,  some- 
thing midway  between  thatof  the  wooden 
actors  and  my  school-fellows,  added  to 
the  effect. 

'^  I  not  unfrequently  obtained  the  ap- 
plause of  my  companions,  by  thus  con- 
tributing to  their  pleasures.  One  of  my 
modes  was  to  start  up  out  of  my  bed  at 
juight,  and  to  begin  ranting,  in  a  sort 
4of  medium  state  between  waking  and 
dreaming.  I  heard  it  called  light- 
headedness. The  first  commencement  of 
it  may  have  been  unbidden :  but,  finding 
that  it  attracted  attention  and  afforded 
amusement,  art  came  and  assisted  nature. 
I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  I  was  over- 
powered with  terror.  I  had  been  read- 
ing 'Plutarch's  Lives,'  the  old  translation, 
*  by  diverse  hands;'  Dryden,  I  believe, 
among  the  rest.  To  eveiy  life  there  was 
a  cut.  Sylla,  after  his  abdication,  was 
represented  in  his  civic  costume,  with  a 
long  flowing  head  of  white  hair.  In 
several  of  the  pictures  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  artist  had  produced  a  ghastly 
effect;  and,  in  the  portait  of  Sylla  this  was 
so  much  the  case,  that  it  wrou^;ht  upon 
my  morbidly  susceptible  frame.  One 
night  I  awoke  in  horror,  with  the  image 
of  Sylla  before  me :  for  many  years  there- 
after did  that  same  image  continue  its 
visitations.  That  mshi  I  continued  rav- 
ing for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
In  other  days,  and  in  a  similar  state  of 
things,  the  ravings  might  have  passed  for 
inspiration;  and  I  might  have  been  a 
prophet,  or  something  more  than  a  pro- 
phet— the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  When 
J  was  promoted  to  the  companionship  of 


boys  of  a  higher  age,  and  about  to  leave 
the  school  for  the  university,  the  en/an- 
tillage  evaporated.  I  was  tranquil  and 
happy  while  in  Mrs  Morell's  boarding- 
bouse;  for  I  had  a  bedfellow,  in  whose 
presence,  as  was  natural,  ghosts  never 
ventured  to  make  their  appearance:  but, 
during  the  holidays,  when  I  was  removed 
to  Barking,  and  after  I  had  become  too 
old  to  be  my  grandmothers  bedfellow. 
I  became  sole  occupant  of  a  lar&;e  un- 
furnished bedroom — ^a  fit  place  for  the 
visitation  of  nocturnal  visiters;  and  then 
and  there  it  was  that  the  devil  and  his 
imp  appeared  to  me. 

*'  I  was  a  favourite,  a  timid  child,  who 

Save  offence  to  nobody;  and  one  more 
utiful  could  not  exist.  Two  or  three 
instances  of  early  aberrations  I  distinct- 
ly remember.  One  of  these  was  a  sub- 
ject of  long-continuing  affliction.  On 
a  dresser,  not  fcur  from  the  fireplace  in 
the  kitchen,  was,  as  I  mentioned,  a  por*- 
trait  of  Palethorp,  sketched  with  a  fork 
on  the  wainscot,  constantly  before  my 
eyes.  I  got  chattering  with  the  footman^ 
and,  whether  in  play  or  in  anger,  I  for- 
get which,  as  I  forget  tbe  immediate 
cause,  I  took  up  a  pair  of  scissors  liAich 
were  within  reach,  and  threw  them  at 
him.  (At  this  time  I  was  not  breeched.) 
I  took  aim  but  too  well :  they  hit  him 
in  the  eye.  Whatever  was  his  pain  of  I 
body,  my  pain  of  mind  was  greater  J 
Sad  was  the  disgrace  into  which  I  found ' 
myself  plunged.  My  father,  though  in 
all  his  life  he  never  struck  me,  yet,  being 
fond  of  power,  and  of  everything  that 
could  afford  ground  or  pretence  n>r  the 
exercise  of  it,  exercised  on  me,  on  this 
occasion,  this  talent  of  his  with  little 
mercy.  I  was  sentenced  to  banishment. 
It  happened  to  be  migration  time;  my 
grandmother  was  gone  to  Barking  al- 
ready. Instead  of  being  conduct^  to 
my  father  and  mother,  at  the  time  of  the 
usual  weekly  visit,  I  was  sent  off,  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  with  all  mjinfamyon 
my  head.  I  remembered  this  for  many  I 
years  after;  and,  as  for  any  use  that  this  I 
severity  had  on  me,  none  can  I  find.i 
The  accident  had  not  its  origin  in  my  ill 
temper;  and  there  was  nothing  m>m 
which  the  punishment  would  preserve 
me.    Tlie  man  was  under  the  care  of  a 
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enrgeon  for  days,  if  not  weeks.  He  re- 
covered; and  his  sight  continued  unin- 
jured: but  in  this,  or  other  ways,  my 
mind  was  seldom  without  something 
gnawing  upon  it." 

Bentham's  father  amassed  a  conside- 
rable fortune,  principally  by  successful 
purchases  of  lands  and  leases.  His 
vanity  was  flattered  by  the  distinctions 
which  Bentham  obtained  from  his  ear- 
liest years;  and  he  fancied  his  son 
would  become  the  stepping-stone  to  his 
own  elevation.  But  Bentham's  mind 
responded  to  no  call  of  vulgar  ambition; 
and  he  had  to  bear  perpetiud  reproaches 
for  not  stretching  out  lus  hand  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  worldly  feune,  which  he  was 
perpetually  reminded  had  ripjened  for 
his  own  fruition.  But  the  enjoyments 
of  Bentham  were  of  a  far  different  and 
a  far  higher  order;  and,  while  his  father 
sighed  over  his  "  bashful  folly,"  he  was 
laying  up  for  himself  the  richest  intel- 
lectiial  treasures. 

The  impression  made  on  Bentham's 
mind  by  the  books  he  read  in  his  child- 
hood, was  lasting.  With  the  most 
amusing  naiveti  he  would  recall,  in  old 
age,  what  he  thought,  in  his  youth,  of 
the  books  that  were  either  placed  in  his 
hands,  or  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach, 
in  spite  of  a  theory,  both  of  his  father 
and  mother,  that  books  of  amusement 
were  unfit  for  children. 

"  When  I  got  hold  of  a  novel,  I  iden- 
tified myself  with  all  the  personages,  and 
thought  more  of  their  affairs  than  of  any 
affairs  of  my  own.  I  have  wept  for  hours 
over  Richaj'dson's  ^  Clarissa;'  in  ^  Gil 
Bias,'  when  very  young,  I  took  an  intense 
interest:  I  wajs  happy  in  the  happiness, 
uneasy  in  the  uneasiness  of  everybody 
in  it.  I  admired  '  Gulliver's  Travels;' 
I  would  have  vouched  them  to  be  all 
true:  no  romance,  no  rhodomontade,  but 
everything  painted  exactly  aja  it  hap- 
pened. The  circumstance  of  his  being 
condemned  to  death  for  saving  the  capi- 
tal, was  excellent.  I  was  very  anxious 
in  his  behalf^  particularly  when  chained 
down  by  the  pigmies.  I  was  sad  when 
I  saw  the  lAputans  in  such  a  condi- 
tion; and  I  did  not  like  to  see  my  own 
specie  painted  as  Yahoos.  ^  Robinson 
Crusoe'  frightened  me  with  the  story  of 


the  Goat  of  the  Cave;  it  was  a  moot 
point  with  me  whether  it  was  a  goat  or 
the  devil.  I  was  indeed  comforted  to 
find  it  was  a  goat.  ^  The  Pilgrim'» 
Progress'  frightened  me  still  more;  I 
could  not  read  it  entirely  through.  At 
Westminster  School,  we  used  to  go  to  a 
particular  room  to  wash  our  feet;  there 
I  first  saw  an  imperfect  copy  of  ^  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress':  the  devil  was  every- 
where in  it,  and  in  me  too.  I  always 
was  afraid  of  the  devil;  I  had  seen  him 
sowing  tares,  in  a  picture  at  Boghurst: 
how  snould  I  know  it  was  not  a  copy 
from  the  life?  I  had  seen  the  devil  too, 
in  a  puppet-show;  I  dreamt  about  him 
frequently:  he  had  pinched  me  several 
times,  and  waked  me.  I  had  frequent 
dreams  of  a  desire  to  go  east;  but  I  round 
interminable  lugubrious  buildings  be- 
tween me  and  the  Strand,  and  melan- 
choly creatures  walking  about.  How 
much  less  unhappy  I  should  have  been, 
could  I  have  acknowledged  my  super- 
stitious fears  1  but  I  was  so  ashamed! 
Now  that  I  know  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  imagination  and  the  judgment, 
I  can  own  how  these  things  plagued  me, 
without  anyimpeaehment  of  my  intellect. 
^  I  read  Timothy  Peascod's  history ; 
he  was  hanged,  and  I  did  not  like  this, 
because  it  put  an  end  to  him;  and  I  was 
not  fond  of  hanging.  Camden's  Britan- 
nia was  a  serious  book,  so  I  was  allowed 
to  read  it;  besides,  it  was  too  big  to  be 
put  away  on  the  shelf,  and  was  there- 
fore left  about.  My  father  used  to  talk 
about  *'  Tristram  Shandy,'  and '  the  black 
page  in  Tristram  Shandy.'  I  often  took 
it  up,  but  could  not  find  the  black  page. 
It  seemed  to  me  strange  stuff;  there  was 
no  coherence.  I  often  saw  the  ladies 
giggling  over  it.  Once  my  father  took 
it  out  of  my  hand.  Moliere's  plays  were 
among  the  books  at  Barking.  I  did  not 
like  the  allegorical  parts  or  the  ballets  r 
they  confused  me;  they  were  insipid; — 
I  wanted  facts.  ^  Theron  and  Aspasia* 
pleased  me;  it  was  full  of  slang,  and 
slang  was  amusing.  I  read  the  '  JPara- 
dise  Lost,'  and  it  frightened  me.  There 
was  the  pandsemonium  with  all  its  flames. 
The  book  looked  like  something  between 
true  and  false,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
muchmight  be  true.  ^  Paradise  Eegaincdr 
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was  very  dalL  I  read  JohnsoD's  ^  Ac- 
count of  the  Hermit  in  liis  CelV  and  it 
was  a  sad  drawback  on  my  happiness. 
His  mind  was  essentially  ascetic,  and  he 
brought  nothing  new  to  me---iio'  &ct8, 
no  chemistry,  no  eleetricity-^-fdl  was 
gloomy  and  tasteless.  ^  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons'  I  also  read,  with  a  sort  of  £uicy 
that  they*  might  be  rery  fine  to  some 
people,  though  they  brought  no  pleasure 
to  me.  ^  Gay's  Fables'  I  also  read;  they 
did  not  interest  or  instruct  me.  I  knew 
that  his  stories  of  cocks  and  bulls  were 
not  true." 

Of  his  studies,  Bentham,  on  anoth^ 
occasion,  gave  this  account: — 

^  At  Browning  Hill,  was  the  refuse 
of  the  stock  of  my  great-uncle  Wood- 
ward. There  was  '  Locke  on  the  Un- 
derstanding,' 'Clarendon's  History  of 
the  Rebellion,'  *•  Burnet's  History  of  His 
Own  Times,'  all  Richardson's  novels, 
'  Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  'Clarke 
on  the  Trinity;'  *Tindall's  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Ureation,' '  Atalantis,'  a  col- 
lection of  novels.  There  was '  Kampfei^s 
History  of  Japan,'  a  very  curious  book. 
The  author  was  physician  to  a  Dutch  em- 
bassy, and  went  up  to  the  capital  of  that 
island.  He  was  a  good  botanist,  and  an 
intelligent  man.  Taken  altogether,  there 
was  a  pretty  good  supply  for  the  three 
months  of  each  year  which  I  was  there.  I 
used  to  climb  a  lofty  elm,  and  read  in  its 
branches.  I  was  the  more  fond  of  this 
while  the  labourers  were  thrashing  com 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  I  was  delighted 
to  be  in  societpr  with  which  I  was  not 
oompelled  to  mix.  No  situation  brought 
with  it  more  felicity  than  to  hide  myself 
in  the  tree,  and,  having  read  for  some 
time,  to  descend  to  gather  up  wheat  for 
the  peasants  to  thrash,  and  then  to  mount 
again  to  my  leafy  throne.  In  the  sum- 
mer-house, too,  a  few  books  were  scat- 
tered. There  were  a  few  numbers  of 
the  '  Mercurius  Rnsticus,'  a  periodical  of 
1660.  There  were  the  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  de  Langallerie,'  a  French  ad- 
venturer ;  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Grand  Seignibr,  who,  at  that  time, 
used  to  be  crowned  with  the  sun  and 
moon.  There  were  '  Harris'  Voyages,' 
two  volumes  in  folio.  So  that  there  was 
abundance  of  occupation  for  me.  '  Pame- 


la' was  written,  a  good  port  of  it,  in  the 
summer-house  at  Browning  Hill,  so  that 
the  interest  became  extreme.  '  Clarissa' 
kept  me  day  alter  day  incessantly  bathed 
in  tears.  Tindall's  book  filled  me  with 
such  astonishment  that  I  could  not  be- 
lieve mj  eyes,  and  I  went  frequently  to 
the  originflds,  to  verify  his  quotations.  I 
was  puzzled  by  Locke'sfictitious  entities 
— such  BB  power.  But  I  was  pleased 
with  the  advantage  he  had  over  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  a  grandson  of  whom  Ta 
proud,  pompous  fellow)  was  afterwards 
one  of  my  companions  at  College.  He 
had  the  manners  of  a  dogmatical  parson, 
while  yet  an  under-graduate.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  him.  I  had  heard 
^  Locke's  Essay'  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms ;  so  I  read  it  as  a  duty.  I  read 
Clarendon  with  great  interest,  but  could 
not  understand  the  difference  between 
his  narrations  and  Burnet's,  who  was  by 
fsa  the  honester  man  of  the  two.  I^ 
was  short  sentenced  and  clear;  the  other 
rolling  and  inflated.  Burnet  was  one  of 
the  best  of  bishops — a  kind,  straightfor- 
ward man.  Pepys  speaks  of  the  bribes 
(that  Clarendon  used  to  take. 
I  ^^The  parsonage-house  of  Bodbuist 
was  contiguous  to  the  church.  There 
was  an  entrance  from  the  church-yard  to 
the  garden,  which,  with  the  parsonage- 
house,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  my  cou- 
sin Mulford,  son  to  my  great-aunt;  the 
minister  of  the  parish  living  el^ewhere. 
My  uncle  Grove,  a  kind  and  good  crea- 
ture withal,  was  a  man  of  small  mmd; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  devoid  of 
amusement  than  his  society  was,  to  an 
ardent,  acutely  sensitive,  and  inquisitive 
boy;  so,  on  every  possible  occasion,  I 
broke  away  from  Browning  Hill,  to 
quarter  myself  on  my  cousin  Mulford, 
nom  whom  I  always  experienced  the 
kindest  reception.  His  was  a  very 
whimsical  character.  At  an  early  ago, 
between  thirty-five  and  forty,  he  aban- 
doned a  prosperous  business  to  live  a 
single  life  at  the  Browning  Hill  parson- 
age. His  mind  was  full  of  knicknackery 
and  conceit;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  various  handicraft  arts:  ho 
was  a  blacksmith,  a  whitesmith,  turner, 
carpenter,  and  joiner;  he  did,  in  fact, 
everjTthing  that  could  be  done  by  hand; 
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he  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  amateur 
soigeon,  and  piactised  gratuitously,  to 
&  considerable  extent,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  poor  neighbonis."'  He  had  lived  in  a 
low  and  irregnlar  way;  was  a  sort  of 
rake:  but  his  rakery  had  been  consider- 
ably subdued  by  this  his  country  retreat, 
where  his  attentions  were  confined  to 
one  woman — ^a  widow,  or  a  widow  be- 
witched, of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 
Never  shall  I  forget  how  I  was  appalled 
when  a  Quaker  fumer,  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  my  uncle  and  cousin  Mul- 
forJ,  jeered  them,  in  my  presence,  on 
the  irregularity  of  their  amours.  No 
suspicion  of  such  irregularity  had  ever 
before  crossed  my  mind,  and  a  sad  tri- 
bulation it  must  nave  been  to  their  re- 
qiective  mothers.  I  ren^ember  a  daugh- 
ter of  my  cousin's  calling  on  me,  borne 
down  by  poverty  and  premature  old  age. 
My  cousin  was  a  member  of  a  perpetual 
drinking  club,  of  which  the  rule  was — 
that  the  drinking-room  should  never  for 
a  moment,  in  the  whole  year,  be  empty, 
so  that,  by  resorting  to  it,  society,  such, 
as  it  was,  was  always  to  be  found. 
Drunkenness  did  not  necessarily  form  a 
part  of  the  attributes  of  this  club;  for, 
during  the  sixty  years  and  more  that  I 
knew  this  cousin  of  mine,  I  never  saw 
hiin  intoxicated,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of 
his  being  so.  His  opinions  were  extra- 
ordinary: h^  had  a  notion  that  whatever 
was  in  print  was  a  lie.  I  asked  him 
whether,  if  a  fact  had  taken  place,  the 
putting  it  in  print  would  cause  it  not  to 
have  taken  place  ? 

''  I  remember  once,  in  his  wisdom,  he 
quoted,  as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Chinese  to  cheat,  that  a  friend  of  his, 
in  buying  seeds  in  China,  had  got  just 
such  seeos  as  he  could  have  got  in  Eng- 
land; as  if  the  Chinese  were  the  better 
for  his  friend's  disappointment,  or  were 
bound  to  know  what  seeds  grew  here. 
He  thought  it  a  marvellous  fine  thing  to 
cheat,  and  I  did  not  DeuI  to  observe  that 
the  man  who  had  the  wit  to  cheat  an- 
other, rose  immediately  in  his  opinion. 

"  When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
he  left  the  parsonage-house,  to  my  great 
grie^  and  took  a  small  abode  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  I  could  not  di- 
vine hv  motive;  for  the  parsonage  gave 


him  all  the  enjoyments  he  desired: 
abundance  of  game,  which  he  shot  with- 
out any  qualification;  he  had  an  aviary 
stocked  with  partridges,  which  he  caught 
with  his  setting  dogs.  He  was  a  man, 
though  not  of  large  stature,  of  remark- 
able strength:  but  he  once  spontaneously 
told  me  he  had  been  outmastered  by  toe 
woman  with  whom  he  lived.  I  suspect 
this  connexion  was  the  primary  cause  of 
his  migrating  from  the  parsonage.  My 
grandmother  Grove  sometimes  visited 
the  widow,  and,  on  one  occasion,  she 
took  me  with  her;  but  told  me,  on  the 
way,  how  f  ery  reluctant  her  visits  were 
to  a  person  whose  conduct,  if  closely  in- 
quired into,  could  not  bear  the  test  of 
scrutiny.  To  me  the  visit  was  very 
charming.  I  was  treated  with  rare  sweet- 
meats, and  got  possession  of  a  delightful 
book,  a  novel  in  four  volumes,  called  ^The 
Invisible  Spy' — the  heroine  of  which 
had,  by  the  favour  of  an  old  magician  or 
wonder-maker,  acquired  the  secret  of 
making  herself  occasionally  invisible. 
Mr  Mulford  was  fond  of  gardening;  and 
in  his  library  there  was,  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  ^  Miller  s 
Gardeners'  Dictionary,'  which  I  read 
over  and  over  till  I  had  sot  all  the  names 
by  heart.  There  was  wo  a  publication, 
entitled,  '  PjUs  to  Puige  Melancholy,' 
in  seven  or  eight  volumes,  with  notes.* 
^Bulwer's  Artificial  Changeling,'  was  a 
source  of  great  amusement  to  me,  from 
the  quaint  titles  of  the  chapters  or  sec- 
tions; but  my  cousin  took  die  book  out 
of  my  hands.  There  were  also  some 
medico-chirurgical  books,  but  not  of  the 
most  modem  or  most  improved  choice* 
He  shut  up  the  books  in  a  cupboarrl. 
He  used  to  leave  the  key  in:  but  there 
was  a  particular  art  in  managing  the 
lock,  so  that  a  stranger  could  not  open 
it.  I  used  to  play  with  him  at  back- 
gammon. His  mornings  were  spent  in 
gathering  mushrooms,  or  gathering  nuts. 
He  was  a  sprightly  man.  He  had  a  little 
smattering  of  Latm,  and  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  French,  but  was  a  perfect  roue. 
^'  My  righteous  cousin — ^for  such  was 


*  **  Pills  to  Purge  MelAnclioly,''*  beine  a  collec- 
tion of  the  hest  merry  songs  and  ballads,  old  and 
new.  By  the  celebrated  Thorn  Durfy.  O  vols. 
London,  1720. 
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the  name  he  bore — ^had  a  crony  of  the 
name  of  Mayo,  a  clerk  in  the  bank.  Hia 
form  was  globular. 

^*-  My  consin's  habits  were  frugal.  He 
saw  little  company;  and  the  pittance 
with  which  he  withdrew  from  business, 
had  accumulated,  when  he  died,  to 
ig20,000  or  £30,000.  I  ima^ned  it 
was  to  be  mine;  and  m^  disappointment 
was  great  at  finding  it  disposed  of — 
much  more  properly — among  a  multi- 
tude of  relations;  none  indeed  so  near 
as  I  was,  but,  for  the  most  part,  poor; 
and  eleyated,  by  the  dispersion  of  this 
property,  into  a  state  of  competence. 
My  brother  and  I,  however,  were  left 
by  him  about  £3,000,  and  a  similar  sum, 
the  proceeds  of  an  estate,  which  to  my 
cousin's  mortification  and  unassuageable 
wrath,  was  entailed,  after  his  death,  up- 
on my  uncle  Grove,  and  from  him  to 
me.  My  visits  to  my  cousin  were  fre- 
quent, and  generally  of  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time;  and  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  such  of  his  neighbours  as 
he  was  on  terms  with.  Among  these 
was  a  Quaker  of  the  name  of  Harris,  an 
extensive  gentleman  farmer,  inhabiting 
a  nice  house,  who  introduced  me  to  his 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest 
of  his  sons  (John)  married  one  of  the 
many  daughters  of  a  Mr.  Plowdon,  a 
neighbouring  country  gentleman,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Bsunily,  ranking 
in  it  the  founder  of  AU-Soul's  College, 
Oxford;  to  education  in  which,  his  chil- 
dren were  in  consequence  entitled.  The 
great  author  of  ^The  Commentaries' 
was  also,  I  believe,  one  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  the  hero  of  a  crim.  con.  case, 
which  made  much  noise  at  the  time, 
where  the  seducer  was  a  reverend  divine 
of  a  noble  fsEunily,  the  rector  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish.  I  remember  dining 
with  the  said  divine  on  a  Sunday,  after 
he  had  officiated;  and  his  dress  was  a 
white  coat,  fiaced  with  black  velvet ;  a 
white  waistcoat;  and  black  velvet  small 
clothes ;  and  in  his  shoes  stone  buckles 
to  imitate  diamonds." 

I  have  often  heard  Mr  Bentham  speak 
of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and 
in  that  district — ^the  elopements  of  wo- 
men— ^the  irregularities  of  men — and  the 
vicissitudes  which,  in  his  experience,  had 


followed  the  greater  portion  of  the  fami- 
lies with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  his 
boyhood,  and  whose  adventures  he  had 
followed  in  after  years.  Some  of  the 
details  of  penury  are  so  distressing,  some 
of  the  facts  of  profligacy  so  disgusting, 
that  I  think  it  best  to  suppress  them. 
Connexions,  relatives,  or  descendants  of 
these  families,  no  doubt,  exist;  and  I 
should  feel  that  I  was  giving  pain,  with  U- 
no  sufficient  balance  of  good,  were  I  to  ^ 
individualize  those  cases,  which,  however 
they  might  illustrate  the  manners  of  the 
time,  would  shock  the  susceptibility  of 
some,  and  scandalize  the  feelings  of 
others.  Sure  I  am  that,  in  the  course  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  morality 
of  the  country  gentry  and  the  more  opu- 
lent race  of  rarmers  and  traders  has  un- 
dergone a  most  marked  and  obvious  im- 
provement ;  that  society  would  not,  at 
the  present  time,  tolerate  habits  and 
usages  which  were  almost  universal 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago;  that  tem- 
perance and  chastity,  veracity  and  good 
mith,  are  much  more  rarely  violated  now 
than  then:  in  a  word,  that  the  former 
times  "were  not"  "better"  nor  wiser, 
but,  on  the  conlrary,  far  less  virtuous, 
and  hx  less  instructed  "  than  these." 

Of  some  of  his  early  tastes  Bentham, 
only  a  short  time  berore  he  died,  gave 
the  following  description: — 

^'  I  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers, 
from  my  youth,  and  the  passion  has  never 
left  me.  My  aunt  Grove  was  fond  of 
flowers,  and  had  a  few  geraniums,  which 
she  called  germums,  I  loved  to  gossip 
with  a  very  fine  old  man,  the  gardener 
at  Boghurst.  He  had  a  strange  style  of 
conversation,  and  would  often  ask  me, 
'  What  would  the  king  say  to  this  V  And 
then  I  asked  him,  what,  m  his  opinion, 
the  king  would  say?  I  was  at  that  time 
reading  ^  Rapin's  History  of  England,' 
full  of  kings  and  queens,  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  hear  from  him  what  he  thought 
the  king  would  say.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  gardener  treated  the  beautiful 
flowers  very  roughly.  So  long  as  I  re- 
tained my  smell,  a  wall-flower  was  a  t- 
memento  of  Barking,  and  brought  youth 
to  my  mind;  for  the  wall-flowers  covered 
the  walls,  with  their  roots  between  the 
bricks.     It  I  were  a  draughtsman  I  could 
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giTe  the  site  of  erety  tiee;  and,  without 
beingadrau^htsman^Icaii  desoribe  every 
particular  about  the  house.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  garden  were  honeynnickles 
trained  to  standards,  tulips  in  the  beds: 
a  noble  pear-tree,  which  covered  the 
whole  house;  I  can  remember  all.  When 
I  was  at  Oxford,  I  found  there  was  a  bo- 
tanical garden.  A  gardener  was  there, 
who  was  very  civil  to  me.  His  name 
was  Foreman;  and  he  was  foreman  of  the 
garden,  and  had  been  so  for  fifty  years. 
He  allowed  me  to  take  seeds.  A  little 
before  then,  I  laughed  at  botany  students. 
I  remember  being  much  delighted  at 
hearing  there  were  Bee  Orchises  near 
Oxford,  and  more  delighted  still  when  I 
discovered  one.  When  I  read  '  Miller  s 
Dictionaiy,'  and  learned  that  the  Man 
Orchis  was  to  be  found  near  Reading,  I 
started  for  the  place,  but  found  not  the 
flower.  It  is  not  much  like  a  man  after 
all.  When  I  last  went  to  Oxford,  and 
visited  the  physic-garden,  I  found  it 
much  degenerated.  Many  of  the  things 
I  used  to  see  were  gone.  I  loved  botany 
for  the  sake  of  its  beauties.  Of  a  wilder- 
ness at  Ford  Abbey — a  perfect  wilder- 
ness— I  made  a  beautiful  spot.  I  paid 
£400  to  £500  a-year,  and  was  in  treaty 
for  having  it  for  my  life.  I  have  been  read- 
ing about  a  former  possessor  of  it — ^Pri- 
deanx.  Attorney-general  during  the  Ci- 
vil Wars — an  extortioner.  In  the  course 
of  five  years  I  was  there,  I  did  not  lay 
out  more  than  £100  on  the  house  and 
gardens,  though  I  built  walls,  planted 
trees,  repaired  old  walks,  cut  new  ones; 
found  a  desert,  and  left  a  flower-garden. 
The  works  I  wrote  at  Ford  Abbey  were, 
'Not  Paul,'  'Papers  on  Logic,'  and 
*  Church  of  Eftglandism.' " 

Bentham  frequently  drew  little  sketches 
of  the  persons  he  recollected  in  his  child- 
hood. 

'^  My  gieat-aunt  died  at  above  the  age 
of  eighty.  She  dispossessed  herself  of 
the  greaStost  part  of  her  property  to  give 
to  her  son,  who  behaved  to  her  l^dly  and 
coarsely.  Whenever  I  saw  her,  she  gave 
me  a  guinea,  even  alter  I  grew  to  man's 
estate,  and  then  apologised,  and  hoped  I 
should  not  be  offended  Baying^  'It  is  a 
habit,  you  know.'  She  was,  like  all  the 
females  of  my  fEunily,  amiable,  kind- 


hearted,  generous.  Her  time  was  passed 
in  knitting  stockings  for  the  poor.  She 
always  wore  the  same  simple  garb  of 
gray  stuff*,  perhaps  with  some  small  mix- 
ture of  silk.  When  once  I  asked  her  for 
a  token  of  her  remembrance,  she  knit  me 
a  pair  of  garters,  so  thick  and  coarse  that 
they  swelled  out  my  small-clothes  most 
inconveniently.  The  death  of  my  mother 
almost  broke  her  heart.  Her  son  was 
an  unbeliever;  he  knew  uot  why.  Then 
he  became  a  Methodist;  and,  last  of  all, 
a  member  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church, 
and  with  about  equal  reason. 

"  There  were  my  two  uncles,  the  Rays ; 
both  of  them  parsons;  one  of  them  learn- 
ed, the  other  unlearned ;  one  never  looked 
into  a  book,  the  other  was  fond  of  books, 
but  less  so  than  of  horses,  (of  which  he 
kept  many,)  and  of  syllabiibs,  of  which 
his  wife  was  an  admirable  creator.  He 
trusted  his  horses  to  me,  and  I  sometimes 
went  on  one  of  them  to  visit  an  honest 
attorney,  one  Tom  Martin,  who  was  so 
fond  of  spending  his  money  on  antiqui- 
ties, that  he  was  always  pulling  the  devil 
by  the  tail.  I  was  a  welcome  visiter. 
Ue  had,  among  other  things,  a  book  of 
songs,  which  had  belonged  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Sots.  Finding  him  distressed  for  cash, 
I  put  him  in  the  hands  of  another  honest 
Tom — Payne  the  bookseller — ^who  was 
delighted  to  buy  some  of  his  literary  trea- 
sures." 

On  the  whole,  Bentham's  bojhood  waa 
fax  from  an  unhappy  one.  His  mind  re- 
sisted that  bent  which  his  &ther  and  his 
Other's  fiunily  sought  to  give  it.  He  had 
little  relish  for  those  objects  which  were 
pointed  out  to  him  as  specially  deserving 
his  care,  and  met  with  no  individual  in 
early  life  whom  he  could  at  the  same 
time  love  for  generous  afiections,  and 
honour  for  mental  superiority.  Yet  he 
gathered  up  many  enjoyments  from  the 
many  sources  of  enjoyment  which  opened 
upon  his  susceptible  mind;  and,  in  spite 
of  every  drawback,  the  tenor  of  his  ex- 
istence, from  first  to  last,  was  in  the 
broad  way  of  felicity.  It  was,  however, 
principally  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  that  lus  felicity  was  almost  untrou- 
bled. The  many  discomforts  of  the  early 
half  of  his  existence  were  often  contrast- 
ed by  him  with  the  quiet  and  habitual 
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pleamues  of  his  later  yean.  Even  after 
he  had  become  known  as  an  author,  asense 
of  his  own  insignificance  pursued  him. 
*'*'  I  have  done  nothing,"  he  often  said; 
^^but  I  could  do  something — ^I  am  of 
some  value — ^there  are  materials  in  me, 
if  anybody  would  but  find  it  out.  As  it 
is,  I  am  ashamed  of  an  unrecognised  exis- 
tence. I  feel  like  a  cat  or  a  dog  that  is 
used  to  be  beaten  by  everybody  it  meets." 

He  was  accustomed,  m>m  his  earliest 
years,  to  be  talked  of  and  to  ajs  a  pro- 
digy; and  if  this  estimate  of  him  had 
been  wisely  used  to  awaken  his  ambition, 
and  excite  his  powers,  it  might  have  pro- 
duced no  undesirable  result  on  his  timid 
and  retiring  spirit.  Bnt  he  was  taught 
scorn  and  contempt  for  other  boys.  He 
was  peipetually  placed  in  a  sort  of  ech 
trangement,  by  hearing  his  companions 
treated  as  dunces;  and  thus  his  vanity 
and  pride  received  constant  fiieL 

Bentham  had  a  strong  affection  for  his 
mother :  she  died  in  1 759,  and  eveiything 
exhibits  her  in  the  character  of  a  kind 


and  amiaUe  woman.  Bentham  was  used 
to  say  that  his  £unily  was  distinguished 
by  virtues  on  the  female  side.  His  fa- 
ther was  exceedingly  attached  to  his  wife, 
and  was  so  affect^  by  her  death,  that  it 
seemed  likely  to  cause  his  own.  I  find 
the  following  entry  in  his  memorandum 
book: — "1759,  January  6.— This  day 
died  my  most  dearly  beloved  wife,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  women,  Alicia  Bent- 
ham, with  whom  I  had  lived  in  a  con- 
stant and  uninterrupted  state  of  nuptial 
happiness  thirteen  years,  three  months, 
and  three  days,  except  the  grief  and  af- 
fliction which  her  last  illness  occasioned 
to  me."  Bentham  himself  had  a  most 
ffloomy  recollection  of  the  event.  His 
father  then  lived  in  a  large  and  darksome 
house  in  Crutched  Friais;  and  its  soli- 
tary and  deserted  look  accorded  with  the 
impressions  left  by  his  mother's  absence. 
He  fancied  his  firmer  would  die  too;  but 
change  of  air,  and  of  scene,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  whom  he  went  to  visit  in 
the  country,  restored  him  to  health. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE,  1754->176a 
JEt.  fr-15. 

RenunuoeiiMf  of  WestmiiiBter  School :  DrMarkham. — Cotton. — Schoolboys*  Stories,  and  their  Influ- 
ence on  Benthun^  Mind. — ^y  isit  to  Doke  of  Leeds. — Acquirements  in  French. — ^The  Fagging  System. — 
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Bentham. — ^Dr  Barton. — Competition  for  a 

of  his  Habits  and  Companions  at  Oxford:  Poore:  Harris 
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Horsley. — Ode  onthe  Accession  of  (George  y 


Bentham'b  Dftther  had  thoughts  of  en- 
tering him  at  Merchant  Tailoral'  School, 
and  with  that  view  had  taught  him  Lily's 
Grammar.  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  he  educated  was  frequently  discussed, 
and  his  fiEtther  often  embarrassed  him  by 
attempts  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the 
boy's  talents.  On  one  occasion,  when 
dining  atDr  Markham's  house,  there  wajs 
n  conversation  as  to what^genius" meant. 
It  ^as  vague  enough,  as  such  discussions 
generally  are ;  but  Bentham  was  called 
upon,  by  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the 
company,  to  tell  them  ku  notions  of 


genius,  ^'  A  pretty  question  to  ask  a 
poor,  raw,  timid  boy!"  said  Bentham  to 
me,  when  he  told  the  story;  "  a  boy  who 
knew  no  more  about  it  tnan  he  knew  of 
the  inside  of  a  man.  I  looked  foolish 
and  humbled,  and  said  nothing ;  but  Dr 
Markham  was  a  shallow  fellow,  and  Mr 
Cox,  who  was  there,  was  a  shallow  fel- 
low;— ^they  were  satisfied  with  Latin  and 
Greek."  It  waa,  however,  the  intimacy 
existing  between  his  father,  Dr  Mark- 
ham,  and  Mr  Cox,  that  decided  Bentham's 
going  to  Westminster  School  in  1755. 
Mr  Cox  was  father  of  the  Master  inChau- 
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eeiy.  He  then  lived  in  a  large  hooee  in 
Chanoeiy  Lane,  having  an  enttance  aLso 
from  Soathampton  BmldingB.  Tkeze  it 
was  that  Bentham's  first  oonferenoe  with 
Dr  Markham  took  phice.  '^  It  was,"  he 
said,  ^^an  awful  meeting — ^with  three 
reverend  doctors  of  divinitj  at  once,  in  a 
large  room,  to  whom  a  trembling  lad 
was  introduced,  who  had  been  talked  of 
as  a  prodigy."* 

The  discussion  about  ^'  genius"  sadly 
pozded  Bentham.  He  was  then  between 
six  and  seven  yean  old.  He  heard  his 
feUher  give  a  definition  of  *^  genius,"  after 
long  fmnbling  in  his  mind,  and  the  de* 
finition  left  t£e  subject  darker  than  be* 
fore.  Bentham  has  more  than  once  told 
me,  that  on  tius,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
.  aions,  his  £ather^s  attempts  to  show  him 
off  led  to  extreme  embairassment  and  in* 
ward  distress.  He  had  no  fancy  to  have 
his  ^uncommon  promise"  thus  drawn 
upon ;  and  felt,  naturally  enongh,  like  a 
scholar  wIks  on  some  momentous  occa- 
sion, when  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him, 
is  discovered  not  to  have  learned  his 
lesson,  and  iB,  in  consequence,  delivered 
over  to  disgrace.  The  question,  ^^  What 
is  genius  ?"  haunted  young  Bentham  for 
manyyeais.  Nodistinetconception  could 
be  attached  to  it;  but,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Helvetius'  book,  De  P^prit, 
iiavixig  fallen  into  his  hands,  it  occuaed 
to  him  that  Chniui  was  a  noun-conju- 
gate, derived  from  the  verb  ffiffno^  of 
which  the  perfect  tense  was  genui^  and 
the  sense  became  sufficiently  indicaEed. 
Horace's   line,    ^^  Scit  genius^  nufUde 


*  Wbai  foUowB  is  »  specimen  of  Bentfaam*f  L»- 
tmi^,  written  when  he  itm  eight  yean  old : — 

*«  Nemo  moiteliam  omnllme  borto  «plt.** 
Non  qMtio  sUktU  npiat  mortelis  in  omni; 

Unqiuun  eTitari  nee  sibi  culpa  potest 
Gontn  natonm  est  mortalem  evadere  culpam, 

Qui  cnlpiB  mnltb  esaeC  homo  genitos. 
Ipse  Dei  i)avid  peecavit  firato^  amore ; 

Dicto  jnrccellens  filius  et  Solomon. 
Ihrincipiis,  Hominem  sibi  fecit  imagine  Nmnen: 

Be^iaiet  miti  qnod  fera  coneta  manik, 
Deeipiene  aed  adeet  mox  terpens;  aeditiosa 

Damnatos  lingna  caosat  et  ille  malom 
Delude  maio  erescente  anti^ai  aborigine  Patrom, 

A  Domino  toetns  prodinosns  adest. 
Horridatancmadidam  oocutftrunt  iE^nora  terram ; 

Tmie  homines,  Tasto  et  cnneta  perire  freto. 
Parri  Tynronis  subjectom  hec  cannina  monstrant 

CrsMant  eolparmn  eaonina  qpm  ntimero, 

S^ptembrisy  Die  17«  Anno  Di.  1756. 


comes  qui  temperai  iutrum^  did  not 
brin^  any  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But, 
to  discover  that  genius  meant  invention 
or  production,  was  no  small  matter;  and 
the  discovery  acted  powerfully  on  Ben- 
tham's  mind.     ^  Have  I  a  genitu  for  ' 
anything?  What  can /produce?"  That 
was  the  first  inquiry  he  made  of  himself. 
Thencame  another:  ^  What  of  all  earthly  | 
pursuits  is  the  most  important  ?"    L&»  I 
gi6lation,wastiieanBwerHelvetinsgave.  ■ 
^^ Havela  genius  for  legislationr  Again 
and  again  was  the  question  put  to  him- 
self.    He  turned  it  over  in  his  thoughts : 
he  sought  every  symptom  he  could  dis- 
cover in  his  natural  disposition  or  acquir- 
ed habits.  ^' And  have  I  indeed  a  genius 
for  legislation  ?    I  gave  myself  the  an- 
swer, fearfully  and  tremblingly — Yes !" 

I  have  noted  this  circumstance  down 
almost  in  Beniham's  words,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  pursuits  of  a  life 
may  be  influenced  by  a  word  dropped  ^ 
carelessly  from  another  person.  Many, 
no  doubt,  there  are  who  can  trace,  as  I 
am  able  to  trace,  to  a  single  phrase  or 
suggestion,  the  shifting  of  the  whole  men-  ^ 
tal  tendencies.  A  solitary  "maxim  has 
sometimes  given  a  different  colouring  to 
a  long  train  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions. 

^'  A  circumstance,"  to  use  Bentham's 
words,  in  1827,  ^^  which  had  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  my  character 
was  this.  I  had  been  a  short  time,  being 
then  about  eight  years  old,  at  West- 
minster School,  boarding  with  Mrs  Mo- 
rell.  The  house  contain^  quite  as  many 
boarders  as  it  could  conveniently  hold. 
It  was  a  large  rumbling  edifice,  such  as 
I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  Thero 
was  a  sort  of  irregular  central  q>ot,  with 
proeetiet^  in  the  anatomical  sense,  issu- 
ing from  it  in  various  directions.  Some 
of  the  rooms  were  occupied  singly  by 
boys  belonging  to  aristocratical  mmi- 
lies ;  who,  of  course,  paid  in  proportion. 
One  was  the  son  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Portland,  named  Edward,  who  occupied 
as  many  as  two,  if  not  three,  rooms.  In 
the  room  in  wluch  I  lodged  there  were 
three  beds.  One  of  these  I  shared  with 
different  bedfellows;  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  dozen  months,  were  clianged  per- 
haps half  as  many  times.     This  bed  was 
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on  the  one  side  of  two  windows,  between 
which  was  stationed  a  bureau,  belonging 
to  one  of  us ;  and  on  the  other  sidb  of 
the  farthest  window  was  another  bed, 
occupied  by  two  boys,  who  were  from 
two  to  four  years  older  than  I.  One  of 
them  was  named  Mitford,  and  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  still  living  (1827>) 
Not  long  ago,  I  remember  meeting  him 
in  St  James'  Park ;  I  on  foot,  as  usual ; 
he  on  horseback.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
opulent  country  gentleman;  I  believe 
of  Suffolk :  but  Imving  lived  rather  too 
fast,  both  for  pocket  and  constitution, 
he  was  glad  to  accept  an  office  as  one  of 
the  four  chief  clerks  of  the  Treasniy; 
in  which  capacity  I  often  saw  him ;  and 
he  was  of  considerable  use  to  me  in  my 
Panopticon  discussions.  His  bedfellow 
was  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Cotton ;  one 
of  the  Cottons  of  Cheshire.  Not  many 
^ears  since,  I  heard  of  his  being  alive, 
m  the  character  of  a  reverend  divine, 
clothed  in  one  of  the  rich  sinecures  to 
which  his  lineage  gave  him  so  incontes- 
table a  title.  I  had  not  been  long  at 
school,  stationed  in  that  same  chaniber, 
when,  having  stood  out  for  the  founda- 
tion, and  obtained  admission  to  it,  he 
became  an  occasional  visiter,  sometimes 
for  days  toeetber,  at  the  boarding-house, 
where  he  had  formerly  lived,  and  re- 
sumed his  former  situation  of  bedfellow 
to  Mitford.  While  I  was  lying  in  bed, 
I  heard  from  his  mouth,  stories  which 
excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  my  mind ; 
stories  of  his  own  invention;  but  in 
which  the  heroes  and  heroines  were  mo- 
deb  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  They 
exhibited  the  quality  to  which  I  alteiv 
wards  gave  the  name  of  effective  bene- 
volence; and  I  became  enamoured  of 
that  virtue.  I  remember  forming  solemn 
resolutions,  that  if  ever  I  posseissed  the 
means,  I  would  be  an  example  of  that 
excellence,  which  appeared  so  attractive 
to  me.  I  lost  sight  of  my  unconscious 
instructor  in  after  life :  but  in  my  con- 
troversies with  ffovemment  on  the  Pan- 
opticon project,  I  was  thrown  into  contact 
with  a  brother  of  that  Cotton ;  and  Mit- 
ford was  stationed  in  the  very  next  seat 
to  him.  Thus  I  found  two  very  impor- 
tant and  influential  friends;  to  whom 
afterwards  was  added  a  third,  Mr  Ramus, 


whose  father  had  occupied  some  office 
about  the  king's  person — ^the  Billy  Rn- 
mus,  I  believe,  of  *  Peter  Pindar' — he 
himself  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  autobio- 
graphy of  Mrs  Baddeley.  When  I  was 
doomed  to  continual  solicitations  at  the 
foot  of  Mr  Long,  then  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  at  the  Treasuiy  Cluunbers, 
I  bethought  myself  one  day  of  drawing 
up,  as  a  last  expedient,  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  my  petition.  I  showed  it  to 
Mr  Ramus,  asking  him  to  advise  whether 
I  might  venture  to  present  such  an  in- 
strument, and  whether  the  letter  I  had 
written  would  answer  the  purpose.  It 
was  not  twenty  lines,  and  the  request 
was  simple  enough :  but  I  used  in  the 
letter  a  phrase  I  had  met  with,  *•  for  the 
information  of  their  Lordships.'  He  ex- 
pressed himself  ^enraptured'  with  the 
formula.  He  mentioned  it  to  other 
parties  at  the  Treasury,  as  evidence 
of  transcendent  talent  and  aptitude  for 
business.  I  never  have  been  so  lauded 
for  great  things  as  for  this  very  little 
thing ;  and,  in  truth,  it  has  often  been 
my  lot,  when  my  mind  has  been  stretch- 
ed to  accomplish  the  most  important 
objects  on  the  most  importuit  occasions, 
to  have  had  less  encouragement  and 
praise  than  for  some  trifling  or  almost 
useless  performance.  I  recollect  once, 
when  a  question  was  referred  to  me, 
which  found  me  in  a  state  of  the  most 
alarming  ignorance,  I  contrived,  by  a 
mixture  of  industry  and  good  fortune, 
to  obtain  the  reputation  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  knowledge:  but  a  great 
reputation  may  be  reured  on  a  very 
narrow  foundation." 

Igive,  in  Bentham's  words,  some  more 
of  his  Westminster  School  reminiscences: 
— ^"  The  Mr  Cox  who  has  been  mention- 
ed, was  deemed  a  sort  of  a  wit.  Dr  Mark- 
ham  was  preceptor  to  the  king ;  became 
Bishop  of  Chester;  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  He  was  concerned  with 
Cox,  and  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Salter,  a  master  of  the  Charter-house, 
in  the  erection  of  the  square  in  Dean  s 
Yard,  which  was  intended  for  the  parents 
of  those  children  who  wished  to  send 
their  sons  to  Westminster  School.  But 
they  found  no  tenants,  except  one  wo- 
man, who  wajs  an  aunt  of  Gibbon  the 
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liistorian.  There  was  conaiderable  op- 
position to  the  building  of  this  square, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Prebendary 
Wilson,  who  was  a  sort  of  popular 
preacher.  He  took  to  ^  Wilkes  and  Li- 
berty,' and  delivered  anti-loyal  sermons. 
My  &ther  was  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society ;  and  I,  for  a  pun,  was 
accustomed  to  call  Mr  Wilson  uieAnti- 
tquarian.  The  anti-squarians  were  right 
— the  scheme  failed ;  and,  when  half-a- 
dozen  houses  were  built,  no  new  funds 
were  forthcoming,  and  the  houses  were 
either  pulled  down  or  were  left  to  decay. 
The  consequence  was,  that  most  of  the 
loss  fell  upon  Cox,  who  himself  lived  in 
considerable  state.  Somehow  or  other, 
he  was  in  debt  to  my  iJEiither,  and  my 
father  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  he 
complained  of  my  father's  harshness ;  a 
hajrahness  caused  perhaps  by  his  not  re- 
ceiving the  money  on  application.  But 
my  father  would  say  to  me  that  Cox  was 
a  generous  man,  and  that  it  was  strange 
he  did  not  make  the  accustomed  present 
when  he  was  selected  as  godfather  to  my 
brother  Sam.  Alas !  I  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  my  fiaiher  s  severity ;  an  inno- 
cent embezzlement  of  mine  might  have 
given  occasion  to  it.  I  was  probably 
the  source  of  much  suffering  to  this  poor 
Cox;  and  very,  very  wretched  was  I 
from  the  thought.  If  I  waja  involunta- 
rily the  instrument  of  pain  to  him,  how 
much  of  anxiety  and  distress  did  he  un- 
intentionally inflict  upon  me !  It  lasted 
for  years ;  and  the  memoir  of  it,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  is  still  vivid  in  my 
mind.  It  was  in  the  year  1 757,  when  I 
had  been  about  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Westminster  School,  that  the  circum- 
stance happened.  It  wa«  at  my  bro- 
ther's baptism ;  and  Mr  Cox  din^  with 
my  fiither.  I  wajs  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  staircase,  when  he  put  a  piece 
of  paper  into  my  hand  with  ^ye  guineas 
in  it,  saying — '  Give  this  to  your  mo- 
ther ;  she  will  know  what  to  do  with  it. ' 
At  Westminster  School,  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  money  possessed  and  spent 
by  the  boys.  Such  money  was  called 
"  a  tip ;'  and  many  a  tip  liad  they,  but 
never  a  tip  had  I.  My  father  had  once 
given  me  48.  Gd.,  of  which  I  had  spent  a 
shilling,  and  another  boy  extorted  the 


rest  from  me.  It  came  to  my  father's 
knowledge.  ^  It  was  no  use,'  said  he, 
coldly,  '  to  give  me  money.'  He  might 
have  safely  given  me  a  weekly  allow- 
ance. I  was  made  very  uncomfortable, 
and  thought  the  five  guineas  were  a 

'tip'  for  me.  I  put  them  into  my. 
pocket,  and  went  on  spending  them,  still 
frightenedat  what  I  was  doinf .  I  thought 
there  would  never  be  an  end  of  my  five 
guineas ;  so,  as  I  was  fond  of  chocolate, 
I  ordered  a  large  mess  of  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing no  room  to  myself,  sought  a  retired 
place  to  enjo^  it ;  and  the  place  I  fixed 
on  was  a  staircase  leading  to  a  solitary 
apartment.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  in- 
quiries would  be  made  about  my  choco- 
late. I  was  seen  by  a  head  boy,  a  sort 
of  patron  of  mine,  who  asked  me  '  if  I 
had  got  a  tip?'  I  was  exceedingly 
anxious  not  to  utter  a  falsehood,  and  I 
said,  *five — ^five.'  He  thought  it  was 
five  shillings ;  and  I  had  a  momentary 
satisfaction  in  having  avoided  splitting 
upon  that  rock.  I  gave  some  money  to 
a  servant.  How  was  I  haunted  with  the 
dread  of  being  discovered ;  for,  had  my 
father  found  me  out,  I  should  have  died 
with  shame  and  vexation ;  it  being  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  me,  in  the 
shape  of  terror  and  remorse.  My  mind 
was  full  of  thoughtful  struggles,  partly 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  partly  a  conviction 
of  innocence.  The  money  wza  clearly 
meant  for  me ;  and  what  (ud  I  see  in  the 
school  ?  The  utmost  prosperity  on  the 
part  of  the  boys ;  the  utmost  destitution 
on  mine.  Then  came  the  dread  and  dis- 
tress at  being  the  cause  of  my  father's 
resentment  towards  one  who  had  been 
so  generous  to  me.  Time  did  not  remove 
the  pain ;  I  could  not,  even  after  I  grew 
up  to  manhood,  have  confessed  it  to  my 
father,  so  fond  was  he  of  invective ;  and 
very  long  did  my  disquiet  remain  un- 
subdued.' 

This  incident  is  astriking  illustration  of 
thealmostmorbidsensibility  of  Bentham's 
temperament.  Ofteiyiave  I  heard  him 
speak  of  this  event.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  he  could  not  obtain  the  acquittal 
of  his  conscience ;  and  once  he  said  to 
me— "The  recollection  of  that  mone;^ 
was  like  '  the  worm  that  never  dieth,* 
within  me.'* 
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Bentham  remembered,  with  extraor- 
dinaiy  accuracy,  almost  every  boy  and 
every  event  oonnected  with  Westmin- 
ster School.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
give  all  the  details  which  I  have  heard 
from  his  lips,  but  I  will  give  an  example 
or  two. 

"  Westminster  School  was  a  wretched 
place  for  instruction.  I  remember  a  boy 
of  the  name  of  Moysey ;  he  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  famous  in  the  school ;  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  him ;  yet  he  turned 
out  good  for  nothing.  A  great  reputa- 
tion at  Westminster  was  q^ite  compa- 
tible with  worthlessness.  There  was  one 
dull  boy,  Hammond,  who  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Cursitors.  There 
was  a  son  of  the  Stevens  who  wrote 
about  Shakspeare;  and  one  Selby,  a 
marvellously  stupid  chap,  who  talked 
of  nothing  but  hounds  and  horses ;  he 
was  very  like  one  of  the  devils  calling 
out  for  water,  in  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  AH  his  conversation  was  to 
utter  yoia^  your.  I  was  the  least  boy 
in  the  school  but  one,  who  was,  I  believe, 
a  descendant  of  the  Dearings,  of  the 
Civil  Wars ;  and  the  bigger  lads  took  a 
pleasure  in  pitting  us  one  against  another. 

''  There  was  one  boy  (Hindman)  re- 
markable for  strength :  he  could  hold  a 
heavy  kitchen  poker  at  arm's  length  for 
half  an  hour ;  he  became  afterwards  a 
tenant  at  Browning  Hill,  but  was  so 
thoughtless  and  extravagant,  that  he 
could  not  pay  his  rent.  He  left  the  feum, 
and  returned  to  it  once  as  a  beggar. 

"  Our  great  glory  was  Dr  Mandiam ; 
he  was  a  tall,  portlyman,  and  *  high  he 
held  his  head.  He  married  a  Dutch 
woman,  who  brought  him  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  had  a  large  quantity  of 
classical  knowledge.  His  business  was 
rather  in  courting  the  great  than  in  at- 
tending to  the  school.  Any  excuse  served 
his  purpose  for  deserting  his  post.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  pomp,  especially 
when  he  lifted  his  hand,  waved  it,  and 
repeated  Latin  veves.  If  the  boys  per- 
formed their  tasks  well,  it  was  well;  if 
ill,  it  was  not  the  less  well.  We  stood  pro- 
digiously in  awe  of  him  ;  indeed,  he  was 
an  object  of  adoration.  He  published 
a  flaming  Tory  sermon,  which  was  much 
animadverted  on  in  its  day.     Though 


Dr  Maiidiam  never  took  cognizance  of 
the  lower  scho<^  yet  my  fiatiber  was  in 
the  habit  of  settling  the  accounts  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what 
he  called  his  '  auspices.'* 

'^  The  higher  school  was  divided  from 
the  lower  by  a  bar,  and  it  was  one  of 
our  pastimes  to  get  the  cook  to  throw  a 
pancake  over  it." 

Bentham  was  entered  in  the  upper 
second  ibrm;  beneath  him  were  the 
under  first,  the  upper  first,  and  the  petty. 
It  was  then  the  rule  to  place  the  new- 
comer under  another  boy,  to  whose  for- 
tunes he  was  attached ;  and  they  were 
called  substance  and  shadow.  Ben- 
tham's  substance  was  a  lad  of  the  name 
of  Fakenham,  of  the  family  of  the  Long- 
fords,  in  Ireland.  When  he  left,  Ben- 
tham became  substance,  and  had  for  his 
shadow,  Shipley,  who  afterwards  took 
orders,  and  became  Dean  and  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph's. 


*  To  Dr  Markbam,  Bentham  aadnesed  the  fol- 
lowing ode.  He  was  then  somewhat  more  than  ten 
years  old : — 

Beverendo  doetissimo  dUeetissimoqne  Yiro, 

GULIELMO  MARKHAM,  D.D. 
Scheie  WestmonasteriensiB  Aidiididascalo. 

HaneOden 

Homillime  dedicat 

Unus  ex  Almnnis 

Jkremias  Bbntham, 

12<>  die  Septri*  1769, 

Jam  flatn  npidns  spint  idoneo 
Eurus,  conifl  ope  freta.  seoans  mare 

Te  Markame,  carina 
(Felix  navigium  nimis) 
Sacrom  portat  onus ;  ta  eopientibas 
Nobis  gandia  dans  denique  jam  redis, 

Nee  nos  vota  preoesque 
Fallunt,  ut  redeas  cito. 
Begressnm  hand  fiaciles  ne  impediant  tnom 
Yenti,  Anster,  Boreasve  antZ^hyms  levis, 

Sed  forti  fawid  nimis  aur& 
Eoixu  spirat  agens  ratem. 
Vos  servate  8chol»  Diiqne  seientiam, 
Pacetis  nisi  nam  tos  rabiem  maris 

Donetisaae  redire, 
Quando  ollam  inveniet  parem, 
Secnee  ad  studinm  sen  pneroe  snum 
&ortatnr,  monitis  hand  minitantibns, 

Sive  hos  colligit  una 
Flaccum  ant  Yirgilium  explicans. 
DoetH  quaqne  mann  pagina  yertitor, 
Neo  tmctari  ab  eo  Mssonides  negsA 

Tone  classisque  quiescit, 
Omni  negligere  et  pudet 
Irati  paveat  quis  rabidam  manum  ? 
Non  nota  wt  ab  eo  dura  severitas 

Inrisusque  ICagister 
lUo  semper  abeit  proenl. 
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'*  T  vo  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds — 
namely,  the  Marauia  of  Carmarthen,  and 
Lord  Francis  Osbom,  were  among  the 
Westminster  scholars.  The  duke  came 
once  or  twice  to  see  them :  the  duchess 
came  more  frequently.  She  was  the 
sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  whose 
hushand  was  that  foolish  and  ignorant 
duke  who  was  the  Minister,  and  who 
spent  a  large  fortune  in  gross  eating  and 
drinking,  and  said  he  did  so  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  service  of  his 
majesty.  One  day,  as  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds  was  trayersing  the  pla3r-ground 
where  I  was  amusing  m jseLf  with  other 
boys— one  little  boy  amongst  many  great 
ones — ^the  duchess  called  me  to  her,  and 
said — ^  Little  Benthaml  you  know  who 
I  am."  I  had  no  notion  she  was  a  great 
lady,  and  answered — ^^  No,  madam,  no! 
I  have  not  that  honour."  I  found  that 
some  strange  tale  had  been  told  of  my 
precocity,  and  my  answer  was  thought 
veiy  febeitous;  and,  not  long  afterwards, 
I  was  inyited  to  go  home  with  her  sons 
to  the  duke's.  I  was  full  of  ambition; 
accustomed  to  hear  myself  puffed  and 
praised;  and  my  fftther  was  always  din- 
ning into  my  ears  the  necessity  of  push- 
ing myself  forward — so  be  luuled  this 
visit  as  the  making  of  my  fortune.  A 
short  time  before  dinner,  I  was  sum- 
moned up  stairs  to  the  duke's  apart- 
ment, where  was  a  physician,  to  whom 
be  said: — 

«« « This  is  Bentham— a  little  philoso- 
pher.' 

^^A  philosopher!'  said  the  doctor; 
'  Can  yon  screw  your  head  off  and  on^ 

"*No,sirl'8afdL 

*^  *•  Oh,  then,  you  are  no  philosopher.' 

**  Earl  Godolphin,  I  remember,  came 
in.  I  believe  he  had  been  in  office  in 
Queen  Anne's  time.  He  was  a  thin, 
spindle-shanked  man;  *veiy  old.  At 
dinner,  my  attention  was  excited  by  a 
Mr  Trimmer,  an  himible  dependant  of 
the  family,  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  and  wore  gold  lace  like  the  rest ; 
for  ererybody  wore  gold  lace  then:  but 
narrow  was  th*e  gold  lace  worn  by  Mr 
Trimmer.  At  parting,  he  put  a  guinea 
into  my  hand.  I  was  to  tell  the  stoiy 
when  I  went  home.  I  told  the  story 
of  the  guinea ;  and  the  guinea  was  taken 


from  me  for  my  pains.  Many  times  I 
dined  there  afterwards,  and  always  got 
my  guinea;  and  always  told  the  story; 
and  alw^  lost  my  guinea  on  getting 
home.  I  was  not  indulged  with  the 
spending  of  any  of  my  guineas,  though  I 
was  indulged  with  a  sight  of  them,  and 
with  being  allowed  to  count  them,  which 
my  father  thought  was  a  better  thing ; 
but  /  thought  that  what  was  mine  was 
mine;  and  once  I  stole  a  guinea.  They 
counted  those  that  were  left;  the  theft 
was  discovered ;  I  was  in  prodigious  dis- 
grace and  ready  to  sink  mto  tiie  earth. 
My  cousin  Mdford  interceded  for  me; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  my  iniquity  was 
forgotten." 

Bentham's  fiither  had  a  great  desire 
that  his  son  should  excel  in  accomplish- 
ments. At  seven  years  old,  he  was  ^ 
taught  to  dance,  which  was  a  serious 
punishment  to  him ;  for  he  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  support  himself  on  tip- 
toes. Attempt  upon  attempt  was  made 
by  his  father  to  force  the  feeble  boy  to 
go  through  the  dancing  exercise;  but 
the  ligaments  which  join  the  patella  were 
so  wrak,  that  they  could  scarcely  sus- 
tain the  body.  In  later  years,  the  ossi- 
fication of  affe  overgrew  the  infirmity. 
I  have  often  heard  Bentham  say  he  was 
the  feeblest  of  feeble  boys ;  but,  sensible 
of  his  defects,  he  supplied  them  by  thought 
and  care,  and  no  one  was  more  alert  or 
active  than  he.  His  adroitness  served 
for  strength :  and  physical  infirmity  was 
counteracted  by  intellectual  activity. 
He  played  at  marbles  with  his  thumb- 
nail instead  of  his  knuckle ;  and  was  a 
very  tolerable  fiddler,  by  the  dexterity  of 
his  arm,  though  he  wielded  the  bow  with 
difficulty.  It  was  yet  more  difficult  for 
him  to  manage  a  small  gun,  with  which 
he  was  supplied  by  his  fiiiher,  in  order 
to  learn  the  military  exercise.  The  gun 
was  called  little  and  light;  but  Bentham 
found  it  large  and  heavy.  There  was  a 
corporal  in  the  Guards,  whose  name  was 
Maclean,  and  who  waA  Bentham's  pre- 
ceptor. 

Bentham's  father  found  him  one  day 
omamenthig  capital  letters;  so  he  in- 
sisted he  should  leam  drawing.  He 
had  no  taste  for  it ;  and  his  father  pro- 
vided him  with  a  most  incompetent  ma;3- 
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ter,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  rationale 
of  the  art.  Practice  had  enabled  him 
to  make  tolerable  trees;  but  Bentham 
found  his  master's  trees  intolerable — ^not 
like  trees  at  all ;  and  his  master  could 
find  no  words  to  explain  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, or  the  powers  of  light  and  shade. 
Bentham  told  his  £ither  that  he  should 
not  break  the  commandment,  which 
prohibited  the  making  '^  the  likeness  of 
anything  in  the  heavens  above  or  the 
earth  beneath."  When  he  sought  to  learn 
the  laws  of  optics,  his  master  was  wholly 
unable  to  explain  them.  He  was  a  boy 
inquiring  into  the  reason  of  everything ; 
and  his  master  could  give  him  no  reasons 
at  all.  He  wrote  remarkably  well,  and 
was  accustomed  to  hear  himself  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  what  a  boy  might  do, 
in  "running  hand,"  "text,"  "round text," 
and  so  forth ;  but  his  merits  in  this  par- 
ticular were,  he  thought,  considerably 
embellished. 

Of  music  he  was  always  fond.  It  was 
associated  with  his  early  recollections 
and  enjoyments.  He  played  Corelli's 
sonatas  when  he  was  very  young;  and, 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  music  of 
Handel  was  delightful  to  him.  Indeed, 
of  harmony  he  had  an  ex<^uisite  sense. 
^^I  hate  the  coarse  unfeelmg  style  of 
music.  In  playing  I  was  draid  of  a 
keyed  instrument :  If  I  touched  a  hlae 
note  by  accident,  I  was  forced  to  play 
the  true  one.  I  composed  a  solo  for  the 
fiddle.  I  never  had  patience  to  study 
thorough  base — its  technicalities  are  so 
repulsive,  like  the  a'«  and  y'e  in  algebra." 

At  Westminster  School  Bentham  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  for  Latin 
and  Greek  verses.  He  often  prepared 
them  for  his  aristocratic  companions.* 


*  Theee  an  specimens  which  I  find  in  his  hand- 
writing ; — 

ULTIMUM  JUDICIUM. 

Jam  prope  tempus  adest,  Domini  qno  Fllios  alto 
A  cbIo  yeniet  magno  splendora  nitescens, 
Terrihilis  visa,  liqnidnmque  per  aera  volans, 
Ejus  ad  adventom  montes  dare  terga  videntnr  ; 
Peiiiciant  in  se  concoasB  fnlmina  nubes 
Cernitur  hand  olio  soa  pristina  fonna  teneri. 
'  Tone  adventuros  accenet  Bnccina  cunctos 
Omni  i  parte  orbis,  tunc  immensa  .^Squora  reddent 
Defunctos,  Domino  justo  reeponsa  daturos 
De  Cactis  qua  fecerunt  dum  vita  manebat 
Perfundunt  Panci  grates,  quod  Numina  tantum 
Donum  fern  sinent  illis,  magnoque  frvore 


But  he  was  much  oppressed  by  the  other 
boys.  There  was,  however,  one  boy  at 
Westminister,  who  played  the  part  of 
protector  to  Bentham,  and  of  whom 

Quomodo  mandatum  docuere  implere  piisque 
Quod  donaTerunt  esse  illis  gaudia  tanta. 
Nee  tamen  his  dignns  terror  deest,  sed  qnatit  artns 
Attonitos,  ambas  palmasque  ad  sidera  tollnnt. 
At  contri  Injusti  ooncussi  territa  membra 
Pallentes,  dignas  ob  crimina  pluiima  pcsnas 
Iratumqne  Deum  metnnnt :  tunc  fata  dolentes         « 
Dura,  exoptabnnt  non  offendisse  Magistrom 
Olim  elementem  nimium,  sed  denique  justum. 
Tunc  frustza  optabxmt  non  erravisse  ndandi 
A  calle  angusto  veri,  semperque  benignum 
Se  oolttisse  Deum,  memorabunt  tanta  bononim 
Qaadia,  sed  magnam  dant  ipsa  ob  gaudia  posnam. 
Cum  Christus  Domini  sobofestuncjudicat  illos 
Dividit  injustos  »qud,  iustosque  vocatos ; 
Hos  locat  ad  deztram,  Invam  illi  jure  capessunt, 
Ut  pastor  teneriL  fidelis  ab  ove  capellam 
Secemit,  secretasque  s^ue  ex  oroine  ponit 
Excipiunt  iusti  Domini  jam  dona  benigni 
Cum  qua  fecerunt,  dum  vivi,  facta  rogantur, 
JEqni  sunt  illis  animi,  nee  Tartara  terrent; 
Certi  sunt  fecisse  bonum;  nam  semper  ^num 
Quem  lesere  mali,  magni  bonitate  juvabant. 
Sive  ogrotantem  cognonmt  esse  so^em, 
Morbum  dempsenmt  -verbis  solantibus  «gri. 
Illi  dum  justo  concuwi  membra  timore. 
Jam  flammam  et  menti  patiuntur  Tartara  nigra. 
Commemorant  fecisse  malum;  nee  verba  reclusas 
Sesivisse  aures,  Domini  penetntre;  nee  esse 
Solatos  inopem,  contri  at  fecisse  dolorem. 
Tunc  Justis  yerba  hac  Dominus  solantia  dicet, 

?ni  bene  fecistis,  Patris  penetralia  nostri 
OS  intrate;  locum  quo  non  tent  atra  rubigo, 
Nee  fur  injustam  possit  supponere  dextram. 
Par  Nox  a^ue  Dies  fulcet,  nee  Luna  ministrat 
Lumina,  nee  Phosbus  ftugentes  porriget  ignes, 
lUic  libenter  capinnt  data  gaudia  Justi, 
Gaudia  peipetuum  non  interitura  per  svnm. 
Non  alimenti  illic  illis  est  Cura,  sed  omne^ 
Cum  Sanctis  Domino  conclamant  nocte  dieque. 
Injusti  contri  meritaa  dant  careere  posnas 
Inferno  in  mediis  flammis,  et  corpora  tosti 
Dcmones  semper  cmciant,  simulacraque  mentes 
Honida  conterrent  pavidas,  nee  yermis  in  uUis 
Emoritnr  seclis,  atemus  at  nstuat  iffnis; 
Summa^ue  attollunt  seelerata  ad  sidera  ccsli, 
Non  se  mter  Justos  numerates  esse  dolentes. 
Tune  stniti  memoiant  Domini  quam  gaudia  nol* 

lent 
Nee  yellentpro  rero  injnstnm  linquere  callem. 
Concutiunt  m  se  dentes,  melionu|ue  multa 
yentnra  expectant,  miserosre  relmquere  posnam. 

Jbrbmib  Bentham  I  Scholie 

Westmonester  alumni,  fact  81«  Aug«i.  1757,  apud 

Bagfaurst,  in  Comitatu  SouthtoSf  anno  sHatis 

sue  decimo. 


AD  MARCRIONBM  CAKRMARTHBN  A  MORBILLIS 
NUPBR  RBDOITITK. 

Jam  schola  Isetetur,  jamque  Urbs  Isetetur  et  ip$ia, 

Utraque  di^ersis  fit  benedicta  modis. 
Altera,  presidium  quod  Patronusque  fatarus 

'  Altera  quod  rursus  Gloria  ma^:na  datur. 
Jam  tenuore  ilium  tristis  eontagia  morbi, 
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Bentham  always  spoke  with  much  affec- 
tion. He  was  of  a  high  family,  and 
talked  to  Bentham  of  his  descent.  Bent- 
ham  and  he  had  conceived  a  sort  of 
aversion  to  each  other,  which  lasted  for 
some  time;  one  day,  they  mutually  con- 
fessed their  dislike,  and  each  finding  the 
other  blameless,  they  became  intimate, 
and  wondered  at  their  former  alienation. 
They  used  to  play  at  battledore  together, 
and  Bentham  told  me  they  had  once 
kept  up  the  shuttlecock  2730  times. .  So 
accurate  was  his  memory  of  the  most 
trifling  occurrences  of  his  boyhood. 
'*  I  recollect  the  very  spot  now,"  he 


Per  iiiveuii  expum  est  pestia  acerba  catem. 
Qaod  neqiie  earonun  multum  anzia  cum  Parentftm 

Ipshu  potait  IMC  proMbere  malum. 
Jam  timor  ezpansuB  pretioaa  est  undiqne  vite. 

(Tiata  haad  oerqae  Scholam  fiuna  vagata  foit. 
Jam  triatea  vuitos  caperant  ease,  tumnque 

Nom«n  Diacipolis  semper  in  ore  fuit. 
Omnes  oognati  multum  coepere  -vereri 

Ne  talem  perdant  jam  pueram^ue  tui 
Qnisuun  pre  tali  haud  potuit  bonitate  vervri 

Corpore  eni  tanta  est  Gratia,  et  ore  deeor  ? 
.£tatem  eui  prvter  inest  sapieDtia  talis, 

Cni  Matris  pietas,  tanta,  ratrisque  sui  est 
Sad  quid  multa  loquor?  mirum  est,  ni  Stirpe  creatus 

£  tanti,  simili  sit  bonitate  Puer:  [omne 

Namqnebonum  Exemplar  Documentum  exsupersit 

Hjdc  ambo  est  unus  continet  ille  simul. 
Ereo  jam  merito  multum  Scbola  tota  nvisa  est 

A  morbo  postquam  gloria  nostra  redit. 
Noster  amice,  bujus  si  das  mibi  nominis  usum 

Aectpe  Versieulos,  aure  favente,  meos, 
Nee  maid  quod  fed  spemas ;  me  semper  adesse 

Sollidtnm  credas  proque  salute  tna. 

Dbans  Yjiro.    December,  1758. 

PII  VATE8,  BT  PUMBO  DIGNA  LOCUTL 

Dialoffui. — Mabcus,  Lslius. 

LaL — ^Dic  mibi,  Marce,  precor,  vates  quos  An- 
gliajactat 
Ease  SQos,  quo  quisque  modo  dignatur  bonore: 
Nam  mibi  noeoendi  studium  est,  et  maximus  ardor. 
Mar. — Haud  equidem  renuo,  quoniam  tam  digna 
Gupido  est. 
Maximus  ante  alios  primo  dignandus  bonore  est 
Miltonna,  quo  cum  nullus  certare  poeta 
Andet  adbuc ;  etiam  ipse  Maro  buic,  et  cedit  Ho- 


LaL — Hune  equidem  legi :    Majeetaa  omnis 
Homeri 
Hnie  est,  ut  re^to,  et  jucundia  nota  Maronis. 

Mar. — Proxmras  buic  nullus,  supra  omnes  solus 
babetur. 
Diyeni  eertaat  ^ates  :  et  maxima  laus  est, 
Oannina  caique  suo  ;  borum  patfor  exstat  et  autor 
Ghanesnis,  doeuit  qui  ignaros  ante  modorum 
Frimw,  at  Andiacam  modulavit  carmine  Musam. 
Hnie  placuit  nbella  lefvis,  versus^ue  jocoai, 
Huie  risus  giati  plaeuere,  et  dulcia  Tina. 
PhMpoe  et  pariii  florabat  Carmine  Qvpu 
Abellis  ekrns  :  non  attamen  ille  joooeos 
Solum  comp^t  versus;  sed  et  bisee,  Satjris 

VOL.X. 


ssdd  to  me,  not  long  before  he  died.  ^  I 
was  then  in  my  dwarfish  state ;  but  most 
of  the  scenes  of  my  joys  and  sorrows 
have  been  swept  away. 

Of  other  early  amusements  he  thus 
spoke — 

^'  Fishing  is  an  abominable  sport : 
waste  of  time  associated  with  cruelty. 
Y«t  I  fished ;  I  wanted  new  ideas,  and 
new  associations  and  excitements. 

'^  I  was  member  of  a  cricket  club,  of 
which  Historian  Mitford  was  the  hero. 
I  was  a  dwarf,  and  too  weak  to  enjoy  it. 
When  sixteen,  I  grew  a  head." 

In  youth,  Bentham  accustomed  him- 

.^unm  landavit,  vitioque  opprobria  fixit 
Hand  modd  sit  neglecta  mibi  laus  sunmm  DiydenI 
Tam  multis  Yulgato,  Maro  eui  debuit  ipse 
Grat«s;  et  summos  peperit  eui  laurus  bonores. 
Tu  quoque  semper  eris,  multo  dignandus  bonore 
Cowleye— Anglieolis  etenim  tu  Pindarus,  et  tu 
Flaceus,  tuque  Maroes ;  quoniam  eomplecteris  in  te 
Infenium  cujusque;  tua  et  darrissima  laus  est, 

IabL — Ne  tamen  ingenium  Butleri ;  et  fortia  fiicta 
Prstereas  Hudibratis,  et  ejus  dicta  Radolpbi 
Doctiloqui 

Mar. — Hand  equidem  cum  legi,  Lslie,  multo 
Crede  mibi  i  risu  potui  divellere  buocas. 

LaL — Nonne  autem  quidam  trsgice  oomicd  y9 
[miclkruntP 

Mar. — Immo  permulti :  tiM  autem,  ut  sidera, 
dari 
Ante  alios  splendent ;  quia  enim  Sbakspean  ra- 

cnaet, 
Insipiens  nisi  nt,  meritas  tibi  solvere  laudes  ? 
Majestas  tua  quanta  patet,  quanta  ingenii  yia. 
Imprimis  etiam  conuedicus  anetor  babetur 
Jonsonua,  sed  non  nunc  tempoxis  ejus,  ut  olim 
Fabula  concipitur,  verum  reverentia  magna 
Doctrine,  in  scenis  operum  sustentat  bonorem. 
Nee  cum  Speneero  qmaquam  certare  poeta 
Ausua  erat :  Multum  Angliac*  quoque  debuit  iUi 
Simplidtaa  lingua :  juvat  bunc  et  soena  tbeatari. 
S9  die  Junii,  1760. 

Sta  pes,sta,  peto,  pe8,peto  sta  pes,  sta,  peto,mt  pes. 
20tb  January,  1769L 

*  VKLIS  ID  QUOD  P068I8. 

Non  fiicere  ipse  queo  Tetrasticba;  DisticbapossciB, 
Accipe  quoa  possum,  quod  nequeo,  sileat. 

May,  1769. 

KiTtm  iff  9a»r$ii  TiA«^MMKr«XaNn»lMf  4)« 

'A«rr«»  *mu  iatmrn  V  in  h  /SAisrii  «^»  afura 
Aj^l^m  Aiyti  i/mu  «^7#r«»  i^tiXifttH9, 

Eodem  temp. 

Betnbit  &  mundo  j^radibus  Sol  lumina  lentis, 
Fosmineo  i,  vultu  sic  panlatimque  Venustas ; 
Lmnina  Sol  splendors  dto  reditnra  recent!, 
Quando  abeat  aemel  bsc  redeundi  spes  abit  una. 

2dJune»17A9. 
D 
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self  to  write  in  Freucli,  and  he  wrote 
with  greater  &cilitj  than  in  English. 
He  was  not  emhanassed  by  the  choice 
ol^  words.  His  want  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  he  felt  to 
be  an  advantage,  as  no  difficulties  pre- 
sented themsefves  in  the  phraseology. 
He  wrote  boldly  on  ;  while  in  English, 
he  was  stopping  to  weigh  the  value  of 
words,  and  thus  soon  got  embarrassed. 
The  scrupulousness  of  his  phraseology 
will  in  future  times  be  oneof  the  great 
recommendations  of  his  style. 
p  The  fagging  system  was  in  full  opera- 
!  tion  when  Bentham  was  at  Westminster 
i  School.  He  often  spoke  of  its  tyranny 
'  and  cruelty,  of  its  caprices  and  its  in- 
^justice,  with  strongly  excited  feelings. 
**  It  was,"  he  said,  "  a  horrid  despotism." 
The  little  boys  of  the  schools  were  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  intolerant  treat- 
ment ;  the^  were  sent  to  great  distances 
whether  with  messages  or  not.  In  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  school,  the 
fagging  system  was  different ;  in  some 
it  was  more,  in  some  it  was  less,  oppres- 
sive ;  but  oppression  was  everywhere. 

Of  the  instruction,  discipline,  and 
usages  of  Westminster  School,  Bentham 
always  spoke  with  reprobation.  They 
were  taught  few  useful  and  many  useless 
things.  The  teachers  were  distinguish- 
ed by  their  aptitude  for  some  one  or 
other  trifle  which  was  valueless.  One 
man,  the  fion  of  a  tapster,  and  thence 
called  Tappjr  Lloyd,  was  whoUjr  occu- 
pied in  teaching  prosody ;  ^^  a  miserable 
invention,"  said  Bentham,  '^  for  consum- 
ing time."  Then  Archbishop  Williams' 
Comments  on  the  Catechism  was  another 
school-book  which  they  were  called  oh 
to  study,  and  learn  by  heart.  When 
there  was  a  jingle  of  verses,  Bentham 
got  on  veiy  well,  but  he  dreaded  the 
si^ht  and  abhorred  the  labour  of  com- 
mitting to  memoiy  what  he  thought  was 
dull  and  stupid  prose ;  but  he  learned  it 
to  avoid  shame  or  punishment.  ^^  I 
never,"  he  one  day  repeated  to  me, 
*^  felt  the  touch  of  the  rod  at  school — 
never — ^uever.  What  the  pain  of  being 
punished  was,  I  never  knew.  My 
brothers  and  sisters  were  sometimes 
chastised  by  my  grandmother;  but  I 
had  no  such  experience." 


There  were,  in  Westminster  School, 
masters  who  were  perfect  sinecuristis. 
They  were  paid  fees  for  doing  nothing ; 
and  Bentham's  impression  generally  was, 
that  the  higher  their  rank,  the  lees  their 
efficiency.  Bentham's  fother  sometimes 
rewarded  his  attention  to  his  studies  by 
escorting  him  to  the  inns  and  coffee-houses 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting. 
Many  such  little  episodes  in  Bentham's 
history  he  was  fond  of  narrating ;  as,  for 
example : — 

"When  I  was  ni  Westminster,  my 
father  took  me  with  him  to  the  Rainbow 
Coffee-house.  There  it  was  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  Scriveners'  Company  mustered. 
The  place  was  kept  by  one  Jerry  Har^ 
greaves,  and  many  were  the  jokes  about 
him  and  the  other  Jerrys.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  coffee-room  sat  a  Mr  Wil- 
cock,  a  prodigious  favourite  of  mine,  for 
he  used  to  sing,  to  my  ecstatic  delight, 
'  Four  and  Twenty  Fiddlers  all  in  a 
Row.'  Hewasa  shrewd  Scotsman  withal, 
and  in  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Scriveners'  Company.  He  never  failed 
to  be  present  at  all  feasts  and  festivals, 
and  especially  at  the  dinner  of  the  29th 
July,  to  which  I  was  sometimes  invited. 
There  I  saw  my  father  work  the  miracle 
of  whisking  away  three  bottles  of  indif- 
ferent and  watery  port,  and  replacing 
them  by  costly  hock,  which  he  did  not 
allow  to  ciroulate  beyond  the  three  per- 
sons who,  with  himself,  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  I  heaxd  the  fifth  man  grumble; 
but  the  aristocracy  cared  not  for  his 
grumbling.  It  was  one  of  my  father's 
masteiHBtrokes  of  generalship.  Under 
the  plea  of  catering  for  the  many  at  the 
great  dinner,  the  privileged  few,  among 
whom  my  father  was,  always  managed 
to  get  for  themselves  an  initiatory — a 
little  dinner;  and  the  Scriveners*  Com- 
pany paid  for  both.  I  remember  when 
they  got  to  turtle  dinners ;  and  the  next 
step  was  to  send  home  turtle  to  their 
wives." 

One  of  the  visits  which  his  fiather  and 
he  paid  to  White  Conduit  House  in  1758, 
Bentham  thus  described: — "It  was  a 
delightful  visit.  There  was  a  circular 
part,  with  little  boxes  around  it,  where 
we  used  to  drink  tea,  eat  hot  roUs,  and 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  order  a  syl- 
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labub  fresh  from  the  cow.  In  those  times 
there  waitf  an  organ :  bat  the  mipaid  pat 
down  the  organ  and  snppreased  the  mosic. 
There  was  also  a  Lurge  tea-room,  some- 
w2iat  on  the  Panopticon  phin.  This  was 
an  eyensove  to  the  unpaid,  and  they  shut 
it  up.  It  became  afterwards  a  Methodist 
meeting-house,  and  scenes  of  mourning 
and  terror  superseded  the  scenes  of  mer- 
riment and  comfort." 

In  1 758,  Bentham  had  made  such  pro- 
gress in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  he  was 
able  to  write  a  letter  in  both  languages 
to  Dr  Bentham,  the  Subdean  of  Chnst 
Church;  and  I  find  the  following  in- 
scription, copied  in  his  fiither's  hand- 
writing, which  probabljr  accompanied  a 
copy  of  Boesuet's  ^^  Oraisons  Fnnebres." 

JEREMI^   BENTHAM 

OptinuB  Spei  Pnero  deoenni 

Ob  •zimiof  ingraij  at  indTUtris  fnietus 

In  cwrtauniiw  litenrio  WMtmoiiMter 

Cal.  Maij  1768  exhibilM 

EDV.  BENTHAM 

MdiB  X^  Oxon.  Sab  Dec 

MunoMmlnm  hoc 

UM.D. 

Bentham  preferred  Greek  to  Latin; 
as  the  Greek  expletives  always  came  to 
his  aid  when  he  was  writing  verses.  In 
attempting  English  verse,  he  said  he 
could  only  find  two  expletives  to  help 
him  out  of  any  metrical  scrape,  and  tl^y 
were  O !  and  Sir ! 

To  a  circumstance  occurring  at  this 
period,  I  find  the  following  reference 
among  Bentham's  papers  : —       '^ 

^  Chance  threw  mto  my  hand,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1759,  a  precious  auto- 
biography. Author^nlohn  Paul  White- 
head, poet- laureate  of  th^t  day — ^in  sub- 
stance and  name  the'  then  celebrated 
courtezan,  Teresa  0onstantia  Philips.  It 
was  dated—- one  of  the  several  editions 
— ^From  the  hemtltage  in  which  I  have 
been  so  long  hidden. 

^Strong  as  was  the  first  draught,  which 
I  had  taken  from  the  sweet  fountain  of 
Telemachus,  still  stronger wasthe  second: 
taken  as  it  was  from  the  fountain,  such 
as  it  was,  which  I  found  playing  from 
the  pen  of  my  fair  predecessor.    In  her 


sad  history,  for  a  sad  one  it  was,  a  period 
of  gallantry  was  closed  by  marriage. 
The  husband — a  Dutch  merchant,  Mutt- 
man  by  name— was  beset  by  meddling 
relations  and  friends.  Broken  were  the 
barriers  of  his  conscience.  This  was  be- 
fore the  M«-niage  Act.  Suborned  by  his 
learned  aAsistants,  a  hireling  swore  to  a 
prior  marriage. 

^  Dingdong  went  the  tocsin  of  the  law. 
Tossedfi^m  pillar  to  post  was  the  fair  pe- 
nitent—^m  Courts  Temporal  to  Courts 
^iritual,  by  Blackstone  called  Courts 
Christian:  and  be  it  as  it  may  with 
Christianity  in  its  original  form,  in  this 
griping,  in  this  screwing,  in  this  evisce- 
rating form — that  Ckriitianity  (as  the 
saying  is)  t#  part  and  parcel  of  tks  law 
of  the  land  is  but  too  true.  Liengthy  of  J- — 
course  was  the  vibration.  Particulars  of  ' 
it  are  not  remembered :  nor  matters  it 
that  they  should  be.  What  is  remem- 
bered is — that  while  reading  and  musing, 
the  Dsemon  of  Chicane  appeared  to  me 
in  all  his  hideousnees.  What  followed  ? 
I  abjured  hisempire.  Ivowedwara^inst 
him.  My  vow  has  been  aooomplished. 
With  what  effect  will  be  acknowledged 
when  I  am  no  more.  Gratitude  to  him 
who  deserved  well  of  mankind  is  never 
wanting,  when  to  profit  by  the  fruits  of 
it  is  impossible." 

Some  months  before  Bentham  was  en- 
tered aa  a  student  at  Oxford,  his  ^Either 
took  him  there  to  witness  Lord  West- 
moreland's installation.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  his  respect  for  a  place  was 
measured  by  its  distance  from  London, 
so  that  the  proposal  to  visit  Oxford  was 
a  most  welcome  one.  They  had  for  a 
companion  aclergyman,  whose  fiftther  had 
a  post  in  the  king  s  kitchen ;  and  he  sup- 
plied them  with  royal  gingerbread  tor 
the  journey,  a  viaticum  which  the  yoong 
traveller  then  tasted  for  the  first  time. 
Dr  Herbert  Mayo  had  recommended  that 
Bentham  should  be  sent  to  St  John's,  as 
being  celebrated  for  logic;  but  some 
other  infiuence  decided  fer  Queen's. 

On  the  27th  June,  1760,  Bentham's 
fi&ther  set  out  with  his  son  to  settle  him 
in  Oxford ;  and  this  is  the  entry  in  his 
Diary: — "  June  27-28.  AujouraThui  d 
midiy  set  out  with  my  friend,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Brown,  and  my  son  Jeremy,  from 
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Jjondon  for  Oxford.  Lay  at  Orkne/s 
Anns,  by  Maidenhead  brid^.  Got  to 
Oxford  at  dinner,  aprh  midu  Entered 
my  son  a  commoner  at  Queen's  College ; 
and  be  sabecribed  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
v-ersity  inthe  apartment  of  Dr  Browne,  the 
Provost  ef  Queen's,  he  being  the  present 
vice-chancellor;^  and,  by  his  recommen- 
dation, I  placed  my  son  under  the  care 
of  Mr  Jacob  Jefferson,  as  his  tutor — 
paying  Mr  Jefferson  for  caution-money, 
£S  ;  entrance  to  Butler,  &c.  10s. ;  ma^ 
triculation,  17s.  6d.;  table  fees,  10s.  The 
age  of  my  dear  son,  upon  his  being  admit- 
ted of  the  University  this  day,  is  twelve 
years,  three  months,  and  thirteen  days. 
On  the  29th,  moHn  A  legliie  of  St  Mary ; 
apri9  tnidi  dined  with  the  vice-chancel- 
lor at  his  own  apartments  at  Queen's. 
30th,  Dined  in  commons  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege with  Mr  Jefferson  and  the  rest  of 
the  fellows  and  gownsmen  of  the  house. 
Paid  for  a  commoner's  gown  for  my  son, 
Jll :  1 2 : 6.  Paid  for  a  cap  and  tassel,  7s. 
Expenses  of  journey  to  Oxford,  £7:5: 3." 
Thus  Bentham  was  a  collegian  at  Ox- 
ford when  only  twelve  3rear8  and  a  quar- 


*  Th«  certificate  of  Bentham^  admission  I  find 
in  these  ▼ords: — "  Oxonis,  Jnnii  28^,  Anno  Do- 
mini 1760.  Quo  die  eompeniit  coram  me  Jeremias 
Bentham  d  Coll.  Regr.  Aim.  fiL  et  sahscripsit  Ax^ 
ticulis  Fldei  et  Beligionis. 

"Jo.  Browns,  Viee^an.'' 
-  t  It  is  not  iminteresting  to  know  what  were  the 
hooks  which  composed  Bentham*s  lihoaiy  at  Ox- 
ford, and  I  therefore  copy  the  following  from  his 
father^  hand-writing: — 

A  catalogae  of  the  hooks  sent  with  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham to  Qneen^  Coll^  in  Oxford,  upon  his 
going  to  settle  there,  on  Friday,  the  17tli  Octo- 
her,1760. 
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ter  old— fin  extraordinary  age,  or  youth 
rather,  for  University  education ;  but  the 
precocity  of  Bentham'e  talents  was  the 
cause.  He  was  not  only  very  young, 
but  very  short— ^uite  a  dwarf — so  that 
he  WIU9  stared  at  m  the  streets  wherever 
he  wentt 

Bentham,  on  account  of  his  tenderage, 
was  not  required  to  take  the  oaths ;  and 
it  relieved  his  mind  from  a  state  of  very 
painful  doubt.  Even  then,  the  objections 
he  felt  against  needless  swearing  were 
strong;  and  the  germs  of  his  future  - 
writings  on  the  subject  of  useless  oaths 
were  present  to  his  thoughts.  His 
scruples  of  conscience  were  not  always 
understood  by  those  to  whom  he  confessed 
them.  Once  hia  father  led  him  to  a  place, 
such  as  he  had  been  unused  to,  where  he 
heard  a  person  preach  in  an  unwonted 
style: — 

"  What  place  is  this  ?"  inquired  he. 

'^  It  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-house," 
answered  his  father. 

"  "What !  may  we  go  there  ?"  was  the 
boy's  query. 
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"  We  may  just  put  our  heads  in,"  re- 
plied his  father. 

r  But  the  answer  shocked  Bentham.  If 
r  I  it  was  right  just  to  put  in  the  head,  it 
was  right,  he  thought,  to  put  in  the  whole 
body;  and,  if  not  right  to  put  in  the 
whole  body,  it  was  not  right  just  to  put 
in  the  head.  Bentham  could  not  under- 
stand such  inconsistency,  such  indiffer- 
ent logic.  In  the  latest  years  of  his  life 
he  once  said  to  me : — 

"  I  never  told  a  lie.  I  never,  in  my 
remembrance,  did  what  I  knew  to  be  a 
dishonest  thing." 

The  distress  of  mind  which  he  expe- 
rienced, when  called  on  to  subscribe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  thus  forcibly  describes : 

^  Understanding  that  of  such  a  signa- 
ture the  effect  and  sole  object  wius  the 
declaring,  after  reflection,  with  solemnity 
and  upon  record,  that  the  propositions 
therein  contained  were,  in  my  opinion, 
every  one  of  them  true ;  what  seemed 
to  me  a  matter  of  duty  was,  to  examine! 
them  in  that  view,  in  order  to  see  whether^ 
that  were  really  the  case.  The  examina- 
tion wbjb  unfortunate.  In  some  of  them  no 
meaning  at  all  could  I  find ;  in  others  no 
meaning  but  one  which,  in  mye3res,  was 
but  too  plainly  irreconcileable  either  to 
reason  or  to  scripture.  Communicating 
my  distress  to  some  of  my  fellow-coUegi- 
ates,  I  found  them  sharers  in  it.  Upon 
inquiry  it  was  found,  that  among  the 
fellows  of  the  college  there  was  one,  to 
whoee  office  it  belonged,  among  other 
things,  to  remove  all  such  scruples.  '  We 
repaired  to  him  with  fear  and  trembling. 
His  answer  was  cold ;  and  the  substance 
of  it  was — ^that  it  was  not  for  uninform- 
ed youths,  such  as  we,  to  presume  to  set 
up  onr  private  judgments  against  a  pub- 
lic one,  formed  by  some  of  the  holiest  as 
well  aa  best  and  wisest  men  that  ever 

lived I  signed :  but  by 

the  view  I  found  myself  forced  to  take 
of  the  whole  business,  such  an  impres- 
don  was  made,  ajs  will  never  depart  from 
me  but  with  life." 

Jacob  Jefferson,  who  was  appointed 
to  be  Bentham's  tutor,  was  a  morose  and 
^oomy  personage,  sour  and  repulsive — 
a  sort  of  Protestant  monk.  His  only 
anxiety  about  his  pupil  was,  to  prevent 


his  having  any  amusement.  A  very 
hamdess  battledore  and  shnttlecoclc, 
were  one  of  the  enjo^onents  of  Bentham  ; 
but  Jefferson  made  it  a  point  to  inter- 
rupt him,  not  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
him  away  to  his  studies,  but  solely  to 
stop  any  pleasurable  excitement  He 
forced  him  to  read  "  TuUy's  Orations," 
all  of  which  he  knew  by  heart ;  or  the 
Greek  Testament,  which  he  had  mastered 
years  before;  so  that  the  tasks  were 
alike  an  annoyance  and  humiliation. 
Jefferson  felt  pleasure  in  mortifying 
others ;  and  Bentham  thought  that  his 
time  was  wasted  without  instruction. 
Jefferson  gave  or  professed  to  give, what 
he  called  lectures  on  geography.  This 
was  one  of  his  lectures — ^"  Where  is 
Constantinople  V  and  then  he  touched 
the  part  of  the  map,  where  Constantin- 
ople is,  with  a  wand.  Queen's  College 
had,  at  this  time,  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  its  logic;  and  Bentham  owned 
that  Jefferson  gave  him,  out  of  Sander- 
son's Logic,  some  materials  for  correct 
reasoning.  The  English  logic  taught  was 
Watts',  which  Bentham  always  called 
''Old  woman's  logic.''  But  his  tutor  took 
no  trouble  to  ascertain  what  his  pupils 
knew  or  knew  not.  He  cared  not 
whether  they  advanced  or  retrograded. 
The  philosophy  they  learned  was  from^ 
Rowning;  and  they  were  amused  by 
such  paradoxes  as  that  ''water  is  as  solid 
as  a  diamond."  Bentham  took  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  the  assistance  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  his  tutor,  who  was  always 
more  ready  to  reprove  than  to  encourage. 
He  graduated  lus  animadversions  thus: 
— "Fie  for  shame!"  that  was  for  the 
slightest  misdemeanour :  then  followed 
— "  Fie,  fie  for  shame !"  and  then,  for 
some  higher  offence — "Fie, fie,  ^e  for 
shame  !"  increasing  in  solemnity  of  ut- 
terance. The  tutor  had  a  morose  and 
melancholy  look — very  unlike  another 
instructor  of  Bentham  s,  Dr  Fothergill, 
who  had  a  jolly  rubicund  complexion, 
though  a  very  bashful  man.  Fouiergill's 
conversation  was  pithless  and  insipid. 
In  his  old  age  he  took  to  himself  a  wife; 
and  it  was  the  general  wonderment  that  he 
had  found  courage  to  ask  anybody  to 
marry  him.    As  Jefferson  took  pupils  for 
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six  gaineas,  and  hia  riyal,  Dr  Fothergill, 
required  eight,  the  cheaper  was  selected 
by  Bentham's  father.  It  mattered  little 
— the  difference  was  only  between  Bed- 
yius  and  MaBvios.  The  professors  gene- 
rally spent  all  their  mornings  in  useless 
routine,  and  all  their  evenings  in  playing 
cards. 

Having  been  introduced  at  Oxford, 
Bentham  returned  to  Westminster  school 
— ^but  went  finally  to  Oxford,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  following  October. 

The  narrow  allowance  which  Bentham 
got  from  his  father,  did  not  enable  him 
to  live  without  incurring  debt  at  Oxford ; 
and  miserable  he  was  when  obliged  to 
confess  the  isyct  to  his  father.  Dr  Bent- 
ham, who  was-tthe  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
was  the  channel  through  whom  the  com- 
munication was  made ;  and  a  remittance 
of  ten  pounds  was  sent  to  relieve  the 
student  from  his  embarrassments.  Bent- 
ham had  been  a  candidate  at  Westmin- 
ster School  for  one  of  the  nine  vacancies 
to  the  University  presentation;  and  Dr 
Bentham  was  one  of  the  reverend  ex- 
aminers. Bentham  stood  out  the  last, 
and  the  least  of  the  boys,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  right  of  admission  to 
Eang's  College;  but  he  was  dwarfish, 
and  so  weak,  that  ill-usage  was  appre- 
hended; and  he  did  not  go  after  all. 
The  successful  candidates  were  clad  in 
a  solemn  suit  of  black,  and  looked  like 
old  men.  Bentham's  appearance  was 
most  singular,  and  attracted  great  atten- 

1  tion.  He  was  only  between  nine  and 
ten  years  old ;  as  diminutive  in  figure 

^  as  precocious  in  intellect ;  and  wearing 
short  breeches,  skirted  coat,  and  the  rest 
of  the  costume  of  mature  age.  The  pro- 
cession passed  before  the  dignitaries,  who 
were  seated  in  the  hall  of  the  school, 
with  great  formality.  Among  them  was 
Dr  Burton,  the  Jaccus  Etonensis,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  an  admirable  Latin 
scholar,  and  whose  reputation  for  ancient 
learning  made  him  an  object  of  special 
awe.  He  was  scarcely  less  distinguished 
as  a  bon  vieant^  and  for  a  habit  of  mix- 
ing quidlU)et  cum  guolibet  on  the  same 
plate.  Bentham's  fiEither  applied  to  Dr 
Bentham  for  a  studentship ;  but  got  for 
an  answer  that  his  patronage  was  en- 


gaged. Afterwards,  he  spontaneously 
offered  one  to  Bentham;  who  was  so 
humbled  by  neglect  and  annoyance,  and 
so  despon^ng,  that,  after  consulting  his 
morose  tutor,  Mr  Jefferson,  he  declined 
the  favour  which  the  Doctor  proffered.* 

A  memorandum  of  his  fiftther,  at  about 
this  period  is  curious: — "  August  18, 
1760. — Paid  given  son  Jerry  more  than 
received  back  from  him  of  the  guinea  I 
^ave  him  to  play  a  pool  at  qnadrille." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  this"— on  my  call- 
ing the  memorandum  to  Bentham's  at- 
tention— '^  This  was  at  some  aristocrat's 
house.  I  never  got  any  money  but  to 
play  at  cards;  and  only  when  I  won 
money  was  I  allowed  to  keep  it ;  so  that 
a  passion  for  play  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
cited in  me.  But  I  was  cured  at  Oxford, 
where  they  always  forced  me  to  pay 
when  I  lost ;  but  I  never  could  get  the 
money  when  I  won :  so  I  gave  up  the 
habit." 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  Bentham 
was  introduced  at  Oxford,  waH  Old- 

*  Latin  venas  written  by  Bentham  at  this 
period: — 

TBCUM  HABTTA. — PBRS.  SAT.  IV.  ULT.  LIN. 

Xantippe  oonjoz  (sic  pristina  fabuU  narrat,) 

PhiJosopho  cmdam  llti^osa  fait. 
Hie  voces  patiena  toleravit ;  nam  sapiens  vir 

Philosophnm  irasci  censoit  esse  ne&s. 
FiiiBferiaatemtolerayiteam,namqaeimprobaooojax 

Addidit  et  voces  insuper  atque  manus. 
Qaid  faceret;  verbis  pessundatns  ille  mannqne 

Paoem  cenaebat  totius  esse  foris. 
Hoc  neque  profecit ;  namque  orinale  repletum 
Improbft  Xantippe  misit  in  omne  caput. 

— Maii,  1760. 

RBDIT  LABOR  ACTV8  IN  OBBBM. 

Ambages  eauda  illatmns  csnis  ore  per  omnes, 
Perse^nitor  Catuus  se,  refu^tque  simal. 

O  canis  irascens  tecum,  quid  inane  laboras  ? 
Quocunque  et  corpus,  cauda  sequetur  adhuc. 
!•  Maii,  1760. 


TAM  PB0P8  TAM  PROCULQUX. 

Nonne  vides  procerem  sectatur  ut  ante  sodalis 

lUi  lucrosum  qui  petat  officium. 
Nobilis  ista ;  statim  ftciam  quod  qusris,  amice 

Non  opus  est  precibus ;  quod  petis  ijpae  dabo. 
Cur  te  nacturum  speras  quod  qusris,  mepte; 

Jam  tibi  non  nimmii  sunt ;  et  egenns  eris. 

FAS  B8T  BT  AB  H06TB  DOCBRI. 

Cum  Rex  Suessiacos  cmdeli  fosdera  junctos 
Saxonin  vicit  Muscoviasque  duces 

His  docuit  bellum,  infeliz,  ipsumque  domare, 
DiBcere  namque  illis  fas  et  ab  hoste  fuit. 

Maii,  1760. 
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6eltl  Bowles,  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Queen  8  Ck>llege ;  a  proud  man,  who  re- 
ceived Bentham  somewhat  disdainfully. 
He  was  the  patron  of  a  place  where  the 
Hell-Fire  Club  was  held;  a  dub  some- 
what characteristic  of  the  then  state  of 
Oxford.  It  was  a  club  of  Unbelieven, 
Atheists,  and  Deists,  who  professed  that, 
as  they  had  a  knowledge  of  their  future 
destiny,  it  became  them  to  prepare  for 
it ;  and  they  used,  it  was  said,  to  strip 
nsJced,  and  turn  themselves  round  before 
a  huge  fire.  Infidelity  was  certainly 
very  rife  at  Oxford,  and  exhibited  itself 
in  forms  the  most  offensive.  The  hypo- 
crisy of  the  place  disgusted  Bentham, 
and  he  spoke  of  that  University  with 
asperity  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

His  father  forced  him  to  take  a  part 
in  many  matters  which  were  annoying 
to  him.  He  subscribed  for  him  to  the 
concerts,  and  required  him  to  attend. 
^  1  attended,"  he  said,  "  in  a  most  me- 
hmcholy  state.  I  sat  still  while  the 
music  played :  not  a  living  soul  had  I 
to  speak  to.  Unhappy  while  I  was 
there,  I  was  not  less  unhappy  when  I 
came  away."  On  one  occasion  his  father 
got  into  a  long  and  angry  dispute  with 
a  pc^r-hanger  at  Oxford,  about  paper- 
ing Bentham  s  room ;  and  it  ended  in 
his  sending  paper  down  from  town.  This 
brought  upon  Bentham  the  ill-will  of 
the  Oxfoni  paper-hanger;  who  found 
many  ways  of  saying  and  doine,  and 
caosmg  others  to  say  and  do,  unfnendly 
things.  The  chamber  which  was  the 
origin  of  the  misunderstanding,  was  a 
very  gloomy  one.  It  looked  into  the 
churchyard,  and  was  covered  with  lugu- 
brious hangings.  Bentham's  fear  of 
ghosts,  and  of  the  visitations  of  spiritual 
beings,  was  strong  upon  him ;  and  the 
dar^ess  of  the  chamber  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood added  to  his  alarms.  But 
he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  change  with 
another  student,  and  got  two  guineas  in 
addition,  for  his  thirdings,  on  account  of 
his  better  furniture.  Once,  at  Oxford, 
going  round  to  see  the  sights,  his  father 
took  him  into  the  hall  at  Christ  Church, 
where  the  students  were  all  assembled 
at  dinner.  He  compelled  the  timid  boy 
to  go  firom  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
hall,  to  walk  round  the  tables,  and  to 


report  whether  he  recognised  any  school- 
fellow. Bentham  was  ready  to  faint — 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  agony.  ''  O, 
would  he  but  change  places  with  me  T' 
said  the  poor  lad  to  himself;,  but  he 
dared  not  give  utterance  to  any  such 
thoughts.  His  father  thought  it  excel- 
lent strategy  to  force  him  into  notice ; 
and  among  other  arrangements  for  that 
•puipose,  he  sent  him  a  silk  gown  to  wear, 
while  the  other  students  wore  gowns  of 
stuff. 

A  grievous  annoyance  to  Bentham, 
at  Oxiord,  was  the  formal  dressing  of 
the  h&ii.  "  Mine,*  he  said,  '^  was  turned 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  kidney :  a  quince 
or  a  club  was  against  the  statutes;  a  kid- 
ney was  in  accordance  with  the  statutes. 
I  had  a  fellow-student  whose  passion  it 
was  to  dress  hair,  and  he  used  to  employ 
a  part  of  his  mornings  in  shaping  my 
kidney  properly." 

Generally  speaking,  the  tutors  and 
professors  at  Oxford  offered  nothing  to 
win  the  affections  of  Bentham.  I^me 
of  them  were  profligate;  and  he  was 
shocked  with  their  profligacy:  others  were 
morose ;  and  their  moroseness  alienated 
him :  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
insipid;  andhehad  no  taste  forinsipidity. 

Among  the  few  persons  whom  he  re- 
membered with  pleasure,  in  talking  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  was  a  Mr  Darling, 
who  was  a  curate  near  Andover,  and 
whom  he  visited  with  his  feither.  He 
noticed  Bentham  with  great  kindness ; 
and  Bentham,  in  return,  applied  to  him 
one  of  Martial's  epigrams ;  and,  instead 
of  the  poet's  hero,  inserted  the  good 
clergyman's  name.  For  this  he  got  noi 
little  praise ;  and  the  visit  was  a  succes-^ 
sion  of  enjoyments.  He  showed  to  Bent- 
ham, among  other  things,  a  solar  micro- 
scope. "  That  man  was  rooted  deep," 
he  said,  ^'  in  eveiybody's  affections ;  and( 
everybody  lamented  that  no  preferment 
was  given  to  so  excellent  a  person.  At. 
last,  preferment  came,  in  the  shape  or 
the  living  of  Wargrave,  in  Berkshire : 
and  everybody  felt  as  happy  as  if  some 
individual  good  fortune  had  been  con- 
ferred on  them." 

If  the  teachings  of  the  University 
were  not  very  instructive,  so  neither 
were  its  amusements  very  interesting. 
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Fishing  was  one  of  them.  Bentham 
sometimes  went  to  fish,  as  a  relief  from 
the  weary  monotony  of  existence.  It 
brought  some  new  ideas,  and  new  occu- 
pations. •  At  that  time,  a  bubble  on  the 
water  s  surface  was  a  variety,  and  had 
a  charm ;  and,  to  catch  a  minnow,  was 
an  interruption  to  the  dulness  of  the  day. 
But  even  the  fishing  sports  partook  of 
the  system  of  neglect  with  which  all' 
education  was  conducted.  Generally  a 
poacher  was  hired  to  go  with  a  casting- 
net.  He  caught  the  fish ;  and  the  youths 
went  and  got  it  dressed  at  a  neigh- 
bouring inn.  A  few  practised  fly-fish- 
ing,  who  had  skill  and  strength.  Ben- 
tham had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
No  living  being  could  be  thrown  into  a 
situation  less  congenial  than  his  was. 
Once  or  twice  he  was  asked  to  hunt  and 
to  shoot.  Others  killed  partridges- 
he  only  killed  time.  He  fired  as  ofiten 
as  the  rest ;  but  the  flash  of  the  gun- 
powder hurt  his  eyes.  Too  timid  to 
confess  his  dislike  to  sports  that  were  so 
popular,  he  generally  found  or  made  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  join  them.  In 
his  later  days,  he  applied  his  utilitarian 
philosophjy  to  the  subject,  and  made  the 
whole  animal  creation  objects  of  his  be- 
nevolent suggestions;  insisting  that  their 
claims  to  be  spared  the  unnecessary  in- 
fliction of  pain  stands  upon  the  same  basis 
as  the  claims  of  man  himself. 

All  sorts  of  oppressions  were  exercis- 
ed by  the  older  on  the  younger  students. 
One  day  a  gentleman  commoner  asked 
Bentham  to  sup  with  him ;  and,  after  a 
magnificent  supper,  waylaid  him  on  his 
return  home,  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  seri- 
ously cut  his  eye,  walking  abruptly 
away.  For  such  affrays,  there  was 
neither  interference  nor  redbress. 

At  Oxford,  there  was  scarcely  a  com- 
panion in  whose  society  Bentham  could 
discover  any  pleasure.  He  found  the 
college  a  stupid  one,  and  the  people  in 
it  as  stupid.  Mitford  was  a  gentleman 
commoner  there— Bentham  only  a  com- 
moner. They  were  members  of  the  same 
breakfiist  club.  Bentham  thought  his 
conversation  commonplace,  and  never 
expected  he  would  become  an  author. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  good  loc^s, 
and  his  personal  strength.    ^^  I  took," 


said  he,  "  to  Edward  Cranmer,  a  de- 
scendant of  Bishop  Cranmer,  in  de&ult 
of  better  company.  But  he  was  a 
noodle ;  and  there  was  another  noodle 
of  the  name  of  Archer,  who,  with  his 
brother,  bought  a  commission  in  the 
Guards,  which  he  afterwards  quitted, 
and  became  a  parson.  There  was  one 
Poore.  At  fourteen  he  had  a  strong 
black  beard.  He  had  obtained  one  of 
the  gold  medals  at  Winchester,  for  a 
copy  of  verses;  and  this  intoxicated  him. 
He  was  quite  jealous  if  I  spoke  to  any- 
body but  him;  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  took  to  another  youth,  and  discarded 
me  entirely.  The  bo/s  name  was 
Bower,  whose  elder  brother  or  cousin 
became  distingubhed  at  the  Chancery 
bar.  There  was  a  staid,  sober  fellow, 
of  the  name  of  Burleigh.  His  father  - 
was  a  parson ;  and  he  became  a  parson 
in  turn.  There  was  Stillingfleet — a 
proud  priest,  holding  his  head  aloft  in 
the  air.  There  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Skip,  who  had  some  cleverness  and 
some  knowledge;  and,  alter  taking  a 
bachelor's  degree,  be  went  to  Edinburgh 
— ^learnt  more — ^returned  to  Oxford,  and 
became  M.A.  At  Edinburgh  he  picked 
up  a  little  unbelief,  which  he  retailed  at 
Oxford  on  his  return.  We  had  Nicholls 
of  Barbadoes,  who  afterwards  got  a 
rural  deanery.  He  was  a  great  dandy, 
but  an  ugly  little  fellow,  who  had  reach- 
ed man's  estate.  He  led  me,  now  and 
then,  into  his  chambers ;  and  there,  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  Hume's  History, 
which  was  a  great  treat  to  me.  There 
was  a  gentleman  commoner,  who  took 
to  me  a  little — ^De  Sellis,  a  Swiss.  His 
chambers  were  underneath  mine.  He 
took  in  the  Annual  Register,  which  had 
then  just  appeared.  I  was  a  child ;  he 
a  man ;  so  ^e  had  few  ideas  in  common : 
but  the  Annual  Register  delighted  me.  ^ 
There  was  a  little  party  that  moved^ 
round  Dr  Smith,  who  knew  something! 
of  chemistry,  and  read  lectures  on  che-  ^ 
mistry  to  a  small  class.  I  would  have ' 
given  one  of  my  ears  to  have  attended.' 
him :  but  that  was  out  of  the  question^ 
This  little  party  were  proud  of  their  dis-r 
tinction.  One  of  them  was  Wjmn  of 
Wales ;  and  another.  Bishop  Bathurst^ 
a  distinguished  character. 
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^  It  was  at  Poore's  chambers  that  I 
met  Horseley.  Poore  was  exoessiyel j 
Tain.  He  was  a  pToteg6  of  Harris,  the 
author  of  Hermes.  Harris'  son,  the  first 
Earl  of  Malmesbuiy,was  then  at  Oxford: 
much  too  great  a  man  to  speak  to  me ; 
bat  Poore  had  access  to  him.  Poore 
talked  a  great  deal  about  mnsic,  and  was 
admitted  to  Harris'  concerts.  Horseley 
was  a  man  of  free  conversation ;  he  was 
proud  and  insolent.  Poore  was  a  pro- 
fiassed,  nay,  an  ostentatious  unbeliever. 
Horaeley's  discourse  was  such  as  none 
but  an  unbeliever  could  use.  Wilber^ 
force  knew  his  character ;  he  had  a  per* 
feet  abhorrence  of  Horseley,  and  I  have 
heard  him  call  him  ^  a  dirty  rascal,'  and 
*  a  dirty  scoundrel.'  Poore  used  to  boast 
to  me,  that  he  had  made  Franklin  a 
Platonist ;  and  he  boasted  loudly  of  the 
feaL  I  told  him  he  had  turned  a  wise 
man  away  firom  useful  pursuits,  to  pur^ 
suits  that  were  of  no  use  at  all.  I  dare 
say  Franklin  heard  him  very  quietly, 
and  was  not  moved  in  the  least.  There 
were  two  St  Johns  there.  Goodyear  St 
John,  if  he  had  ever  learned  anything, 
had  forgotten  it  all.  His  life  was  one 
of  gaming,  drinking,  and  strumpeting. 
He  used  to  take  me  by  the  heels  and 
hold  me,  my  head  downwards ;  and  I 
remember  losing  half-a-guinea  in  con- 
sequence, which  fell  out  of  my  pocket. 
He  became  a  parson,  as  there  were 
livin£;s  in  the  family;  so  did  another 
drunken  fellow  of  the  name  of  Popham. 
There  was  a  young  wag  called  Crop, 
who  was  also  a  debauchi.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  him,  but  I  remem- 
ber he  got  a  lecture  from  the  Monk 
Jefferson,  who  told  him  he  would  bring 
his  father's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  *  No !  I  sha'n't,'  said  he, 
^  my  &ther  wears  a  wig.'  There  was 
another  sot,  Lechmere,  who  used  to 
drink  till  his  eyes  became  purple,  like 
Sheridan's.  He  came  into  parliament. 
They  were  all  either  stupid  or  dissipated. 
I  learnt  nothing.  I  played  at  tennis 
once  or  twice.  1  took  to  reading  Greek 
of  my  own  fancy;  but  there  w%s  no 
encouragement :  we  just  went  to  the 
foolish  lectures  of  our  tutors,  to  be  taught 
something  of  logical  jargon." 

When  Benthun  was  thirteen,  he  wrote 


this  Latin  Ode  on  the  death  of  Georgo 
II.,  and  the  advent  of  George  III. : — 

In  Obitum  Sbrknissimi  Rsdis  Georoii  2di» 
ST  Qboroii  3ii  Inauourationem. 
Eheo  Geortri !  jsmn«  Biitaimica 
Gesture  taedet  aceptn  piA  manu 
LinKuisque  percufsum  Senatum 

Kt  populum  Patre  dettitutum  ? 
Te  triste  Fatum  ivrtalit  invidens 

Tantum  Britannis  et  deciu  et  bonum ; 
Bed  ta  beatos  inter,  alt^    . 

Sceptra  tenes  potion  r^no. 
QuamTis  ad  instar  iiilminis,  horrido 
Galium  phalanges  dimit  impetu, 
Sempermie  nobis  &  eruento 
Pnesidium  fuit  boste  tatnm. 
lUmnque  Regem  nidis  Americas 
Affnovit  armis,  indomitas  prios ; 
£t  Georgii  longd  remotus 
Anna  videns  trepidavit  Afer. 
Ne  spem  Britanni  ponite;  protinui 
En  sursit  alter  Geoi^us ;  ille  avi 
Yirtntibus,  iam&,  et  coroniL 
AnffliacA,  pottetur  beres. 
Et  fli  nyebit  prospera  moribiu 

Fortuna'prorsus  labe  carantibtts, 
Et  rara  Virtus  Sanctitasque 

Par  pretium  mentis  habebmt. 
Nil  Greorgii  non  perfident  manus  ; 

Redditqne  fessis  Marte  dintino 
Pacem  Britannis ;  atque  clemens 
Jure  reget  populum  volentem.* 

Jer:  Bentfaam  eCoU:  Reg.  Oxon: 
28  Novembre,  17(>0. 

These  verses  made  some  noi^o,  as  being 
the  composition  of  so  young  a  person ; 
and  were  given,  by  Chamberlain  Clarke, 
to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  Dr  Johnson's  opinion  of 
them.  That  opinion  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
that  Bentham  might  benefit  by  his  cor- 
rections. Bentham  himself  said  of  his 
Ode — ^'  It  was  a  mediocre  performance, 
on  a  trumpery  subject,  written  by  a  mis- 
erable child.  It  was,  perhaps,  as  good  as 
those  which  were  accepted." 

I  have,  however,  in  Dr  Johnson's 
handwriting,  his  observations  on  the  Ode. 
He  suggests  some  alterations;  but  con- 
cludes by  saying — 

"  When  these  objections  are  removed, 
the  copy  will,  I  believe,  be  received; 
for  it  is  a  y^tj  pretty  performance  of  a 
young  man." 

Bentham  gave  this  account  of  his 
poetical  attempt: — "  Thirteen  years  had 
not  been  numbered  by  me  when  the 
second  of  the  Guelphs  was  gathered  to 
his  f&thers.     Waste  of  time  had  been 

*  Tlie  Ist  and  4th  of  tbe  above  stanzas  are  in- 
scribed on  his  picture  painted  bv  Mr  Fry,  unX 
afterwards  presented  to  Lord  Shelbume. 
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of  the  early  impressions  of  his  life  re- 
specting great  people.  For  kings,  and 
especialljthe  kings  of  England,  he  had 
felt  unbounded  reverence.  '^Loyaltyand 
virtue,"  Ihave  heard  him  say, "  were  then 
synonymous  terms."  When  a  little  boy 
— and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  was 
singularly  little— he  made  a  great  effort 
to  get  a  peep  at  Qeorge  the  ^ond,  and 
succeeded  to  his  ineffable  delight  in  see- 
ing the  top  of  his  wig — the  king  was 
then  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Hewaspresentatthecoronation 
of  Choree  the  Third,  and  remembered 
that  he  described  the  young  monarch  as 
^' a  most  beautiful  man."  In  after  life  far 
different  sentiments  filled  his  mind.  His 
opinion  of  George  the  Third  was  aa  low, 
as  mean,  as  one  human  being  could  well 
have  of  another.  He  called  him  trea- 
cherous, selfish,  deceitful,  tyrannical, 
vehemently  attached  to  all  abuses — 
violently  opposed  to  all  reforms — a 
hypocrite  and  a  liar. 

I  do  not  believe  he  ever  conversed 
with  George  the  Third.  He  only  saw 
him  once  when  he  (Bentham)  was 
travelling  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  went  to  talk  to  the  king,  leaving 
Bentham  alone;  but  Lord  L.  did  not 
mention  when  he  returned  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

Illustrative  of  Bentham's  situation  at 
Oxford,  is  the  following,  addressed  by 
him  (stat.  13)  to  his  father,  on 

«  Tuesday,  SOth  /««€,  1761. 
"Dear  Papa, — I  have  sent  you  a  de- 
clamation I  spoke  last  Saturday,  with 
the  approbation  of  all  my  acquaintance, 
who  liked  the  thing  itself  very  well,  but 
still  better  my  manner  of  speaking  it. 
Even  a  bachelor  of  my  acquaintance 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  never  heard 
but  one  speak  a  declamation  better 
all  the  time  he  has  been  in  College; 
which,  indeed,  is  not  much  to  say,  as,  per- 
haps, you  imagine,  for  sure  nobody  can 
speak  worse  than  we  do  here;  for,  in 
^orty'tis  like  repeating  just  so  many 
lines  out  of  a  Propria  qiuB  Maribtu,  I 
have  disputed,  too,  in  the  Hall  once,  and 
am  going  in  again  to-morrow.  Tliere 
also  I  came  off  with  honour,  having  fairly 


commenced  by  me  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  Tears  were  demanded  by  the 
occasion,  and  tears  were  actually  paid 
accordingly.  Meantime,  according  to 
custom,  at  that  source  and  choice  seat 
of  learning,  loyalty,  and  piety,  a  fascicu- 
lus of  poetry — appropriate  poetiy — ^was 
called  for,  at  the  hands  of  the  ingenious 
youths,  or  such  of  them  whose  pens  were 
rich  enough  to'  be  guided  by  private 
tutors.  My  quill,  with  the  others,  went 
to  work;  though,  alas  1  without  learned 
or  reverend  hand  to  guide  it.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  out 
of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  and  the 
Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  were  manufac- 
tured stanzaa  of  Latin  Alcaics,  begin- 
ning £heu  Georffi  I  certifying  and  pro- 
claiming the  experienced  attributes  of 
the  dead  god  and  the  surely-expected 
ditto  of  the  living  one,  with  grief  in  pro- 
per form  at  the  beginning,  and  consola- 
tion, in  no  less  proper  form,  at  the  end." 
One  of  Bentham's  jokes,  dated  Crutch- 
ed  Friars,  January  29,  1761,  I  find  in 
his  father's  hand-writing,  in  English  and 
Latin.  It  is  not  amiss  for  a  boy  yet 
under  fourteen,  though  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  his  friend: — 

IVn  uked  to  see  his  ape,  by  neighbour  Blanekley: 
1*11  go— but,  fear  a  truth,  HI  tell  you  fianklj, 
Lest  he  should  strip  the  creature  of  his  rug, 
And  in  his  skin  impose  himself  for  pug ; 
For  had  he  but  the  skin,  there  needs  no  more: 
In  genius,  manners,  phiz — he*s  pug  all  o*er. 

In  amicuk  kbvm,  Stanyfordum  Blakcklbt, 

■T  SmiAM  xjus: — 
Visere  Blauckleianum  aecersor  Geroopithecom  ; 
Ibo ;  sed  hoc  metuo  (non  etenim  absmiile  est) 
Ne  forte  illudat  vestitus  pelle  ferina 
Ipsum^ue  ostendat  se  mini — ^pro  SimiSL: 
.  Pelle  sit  indutus ;  prmto  sunt  csetera  ouneta ; 
Ingeniumqne,  et  mos  est  Simialis  et  Os. 

^*In  those  days,"  said  Bentham,  ^came 
the  coronation.  My  father  was  indulgent 
I  was  sent  for  from  College  to  take  a  gape 
at  the  raree-show.  Passing  along  the 
Park,  as  the  young  sovereign  was  tra- 
versing it  likewise,  some  how  or  other  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  In  rushed  upon 
my  mind  the  exclamation  in  the  .£neid — 
0  Deui  eerti.  Nothing  but  the  appre- 
hension of  a  felse  concord  could  have 
prevented  the  ecstatic  utterance  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  to  the  being  an  angel  of  light 
nothing  was  wanting  in  him  but  wings."  j 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  Bentham  talk  I 
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beat  off,  not  only  my  proper  antagonist, 
bnt  the*  moderator  himself;  for  he  was 
forced  to  supply  my  antagonist  with  ar^ 
^ument8,the  myalidity  of  which  I  clearly 
demonstrated.  I  should  haye  disputed 
much  oftener,  but  for  the  holidays  or 
eves,  that  happen  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays;  and,  brides,  we 
went  three  times  into  the  Hall  before  we 
disputed  ourselves,  that  we  might  see  the 
method.  Indeed,  I  am  veiy  sorry  it  did 
not  come  to  my  turn  to  dispute  every 
disputation  day;  for,  for  my  own  part, 
I  desire  no  better  sport.  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  come  home  very  soon,  for 
my  clothes  are  dropping  off  my  back; 
and  if  I  don't  go  home  very  soon,  to  get 
new  ones,  I  must  not  go  down  stairs, 
they  are  so  bad;  for  as  soon  as  one  hole 
is  mended,  another  breaks  out  a^n; 
and,  as  almost  all  the  commoners  either 
are  gone  for  the  vacation,  or  will  |o  in 
a  day  or  two's  time,  very  little  business 
will  be  going  forward.  Pray,  give  me 
an  answer  very  soon,  that  I  may  know 
whe^er  I  am  to  wear  clothes  or  go  in 
rags.  Pray,  give  my  duty  to  grand- 
mamma, and  love  to  dear  Sammy,  and 
represent  the  woful  condition  of  one  who 
is,  nevertheless,  your  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate son, 

"  J.  Bentham. 

^'  I  should  be  glad  to  know  yours  and 
Mr  Skinner's  opinion  of  Higgenbroccius. 

^'  Pray,  see  if  you  can  make  out  this 
thing,  which  is  strictly  true  here: — 
Nostra  parva  ursa  non  solum  est  mSy 
00/,  sed  etiam  oportet  ego. 

"  Pray,  excuse  my  not  writing  over 
my  declamation. 

*  From  QiMm'ff  OXU^y  Oxford," 

The  following  amusing  Oxford  stoiy  I 
find  in  Bentham's  MSS.  of  this  period : — 

^  Among  the  curiosities  in  the  museum 
at  Oxford,  a  certain  cicerone,  who  was 
entertaining  some  strangers  with  the  in- 
spection of  the  contents  of  that  reposi- 
tory, came  at  last  to  an  old  sword,  deeply 
enriched  with  the  precious  rust  of  anti- 
qpaty. 

"  *  This  sword,'  says  he— *ay,  let  me 
see— ^res,  this  sword  is  the  very  sword 
that  Balaam  slew  the  ass  with.' 

**  *  1  beg  pardon,  sir,'  observed  one  of 
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the  company,  ^  for  interrupting  you;  but 
my  notion  had  all  along  been  that  the 
ass  had  found  a  friend  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  that,  as  to  all  but  a  sound  drub- 
bing, poor  dapple  came  off  with  a  whole 
skin.  I  am  speaking  of  the  common  ac- 
counts we  have  of  that  celebrated  trans- 
action; but,  perhaps,  these  valuable 
archives  may  have  furnished  you  with 
some  more  authentic  evidence,  to  show 
that  the  intercession  of  the  ass's  friend 
was  attended  with  like  consequences  to 
those  of  Don  Quixote's  interposition  in 
feivour  of  the  young  plouizrhboy  that  was 


receiving  discipline  from  his  father.' 

'*  ^  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  cicerone* 
'  I  know  no  more  of  the  business  than 
every  gentleman  present  knows.  It  was 
my  mistake.  ^Whatyou  say  is  right:  the 
ass  was  not  slain.  This  sword,  therefore, 
is  the  sword  he  would  have  slain  the 
ass  with,  if  he  could  have  got  one.'  "* 


*  I  insert  two  specimens  of  Benthun^  Latinitj 
at  this  period,  the  one  in  Terse,  the  other  in  prose: — 

PARVUM  PARVA  DTCINT. 

Amhigo,  nnxnlMidesoelebrein,  andaeissimeThumbe, 

An  damnem  niminm  fortia  facta  magis  ? 
Quotidie  solitus  ferro  es  tiuncare  CKgantes ; 

Yix  k  te  miseris  alia  relicta  ^es. 
Hcc  bene ;  nam  hoe  alii  faoiebMit  tempore  mnlti, 

Hora  eeset  quando  desidiosa  sibi. 
Sed  to  Regin«,  ad  snmmnm  viz  pollice  major, 

Tentare  amplez(ks  ansas  es  ipse  tiue. 
Hoo  homints,  te  sex  qui  passilnis  altior,  esset; 

Noeee  andaz.  panro  parra  decere  tibi. 

ColL  Reg,  Oxon,,  27 A  A f arch,  1762. 

NUNQUAX  MINUS  SOL  US,  QUAM  CUM  SOLUS. 


Est  genus  hominmn,  qui  1 
ezistimaat  qni  non  in  popoloram  eonspecta  et  fre- 
quentift  Tersantar,  ant  m  rebns  oerandis,  et  negotiis 
hinc  inde  prementibus  sont  impuoatL  His  in  mora 
est,  solitudinem  tanqnam  miserrimam  yits  sortem 
in  qnlL  nihil  l»ti  sit,  nihil  jneondi,  nihil  nisi  quod 
horrorem  etiam  oogitantibnsincntiat,  damnare,  totis- 
qoeviribasrefiigere.  Liceatmihihommhominnm 
opinionem  minaere,  et  vit«  solitari»  amoenitates 
radibus  et  inezpertis  panlisper  ezplicare:  addueere 
eoa  aggrediamnr  at  aliqoando  esse  soli  Telint  et 
ezpexiri  discant  qaot  ooantiqae  solitudinis  frnetas. 
EnimTero  com  a  mnltitadine,  com  a  strepita,  eiun 
a  nmtio,  nos  sevooemos,  ^d  alind  agimas  nisi 
quoo^animnm  nogis  jam  din  vacantem,  rel  eura- 
rum  mole  fatiscentem,  ad  seipsom  advocamos,  se- 
com  eolloqoi  docemos,  et  seeam  meditari  aasnesci- 
mas  ?  In  tarbA  plus  ocolis  qoam  mente  laborator, 
in  oonclavi  vero  et  in  seoessa,  cogitando,  inquirendo 
et  oonsolando,  plorinm  eaeae  pnBclarissima  con^ 
seqaimor.  Neque  enim,  aomestici  parietes  qui 
ocolomm  adem  definiant,  iisdem  tenninis  etiam 
animnm  indodunt,  qnin,  nisi  iners  sit  atqae  ignavus, 
res  infinitas,  easque  longe  dissitas,  acriter  indagare, 
acutd  penetiare,  et  libeirime  ?aleat,  peronnere; 
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BENTHAM  AT  OXFORD. 


In  1763,  being  then  abont  sixteen — a 
rare  honoor  for  so  young  a  lad — Ben- 
tham  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  He  had,  for  some  time,  been  in 
possession  of  a  small  exhibition,  amount- 
inff  to  about  £20  a^year. 

it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  usage 
at  Oxford,  for  students  to  wear  borrow- 
ed plumes  in  order  to  obtain  demes. 
In  Bentham's  hand-writing  I  find  this 
memorandum  :— 

^^  The  following  three  epigrams  were 
made  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  Commoner 


talis  omm  divina  hujus  parttcal»  vis  est,  ut  per- 
petoA  qoAdam  agitatione  semper  emicet,et  cum 
I  barum 


.  minatarum  impedimentis  libera  sit 
et  soluta,  res  altissimas,  orti^  sui  scilicet  non  im- 
memor  tanqnam  ad  se  mazimd  pertinentes,  sommo 
nisa  eonteodat.  Hcc  antem  anmii  excellentia  nus- 
qoam  magis  cemitur  quam  in  conelavi,  hoc  est 
enim  quasi  privatum  quoddam  theatmm,  ubi  res 
universe  ammo  libere  sese  spectandas  exhibent : 
hie  nos  negotiis  abstracti,  longiori  et  dariori  pros- 
peetu  intnemur.  Hie  per  oontinuam  rerum  novi- 
tatem  coeitationumque  varietatem  semper  perdu- 
cimur.  EScquis  igitur  nisi  rationis  expers,  amabi- 
lem  bunc  reeessnm  tanquam  solitarium,  damnat  ? 
Eequis  adeo  multitudini  deditus,  ut  non  vel  ipsum 
forum  majoris  accusaret  solitudinis  quam  conclave  ? 
nam  inter  fori  pnedones  vir  bonus  snpe  solus  est, 
in  conclavi  vero  solus  esse  non  potest,  dum  secum 
versatur.  Nonautem  MussBum  meum  itaomni  omatu 
denudari*  vellem  at  nil  mihi  prteter  mentem  relin- 
queretur;  vellem  mihi  a  dextr  t  et  a  IffivAadesse  bo- 
nam  librorum  copiam.  li^nim  domum  literatam 
pulcberrimd  adomant.  li  solitudinis  amatori  op- 
timos  sese  socios  exhibent  In  picturis  c»teiAque 
sdium  supellectili  inanem  tantuxn  superficiem  ad- 
miramur;  in  libris  vero  ipsos  auctores  (ut  ita  dieam) 
nobiscum  colloquentesaudimus;  audimus  inter  co- 
mitea, — ^nudo  tantum  sermone  delectamur,  in  libris 
autem  ipsos  Scriptorum  animos  intuemur.  Quid 
vero  dulcius,  quia  utilius,  quam  veteres  istos  pne- 
churos,  Homeram,  Viiigilium,  Ciceronem  tecum  to- 
t08  dies  noctesoue  versari,  ubi  velis  presto  adease, 
nbi  nolis,  receoere  ?  O  veram  sinceramque  Socie- 
tatem  !  O  dulce  honesteque  otium  omni  negotio 
lonff e  fhictuosius  I  Non  vobis,  Epicurei,  conoedi- 
tur  nuiusce  solitudinis  fructus  pereipore,  qui  reces- 
sum  ideo  queritis  ut  ventri  et  somno  securius  in- 
dnlgeatis.  Non  vobis,  Stoid,  txanquillitate  hac  uti 
liocS,  ^ui  ideo  ab  hominum  f^quentiA  reciditis,  ut 
majon  cum  imponitate  omnes  preter  vos  ipsos  in- 
temperantie  damnetis  neque  denuo  homines  me- 
lanenolie  ant  iracundie  dediti  sese  solitndine  cre- 
dant,  qui  quanto  leoonditiores  sunt  tanto  funestiora 
sibi  ant  auis  machinantur.  Sed  ex  juvenibus,  ii 
soli  bene  secum  versari  nonmt,  quibus  beni^is- 
sima  Academia  optimam  inffenii  sui  excolendi  op- 
portunitatem  suppeditat :  Ex  senioribus  vero,  ii 
soli  otium  et  recessum  cum  laude  qunrunt,  qui 
Cioeronis  ad  instar  maximis  in  patris  commodom 
officiis  publice  perfaneti;  in  conclave  redeunt  ma- 
joribus  perfoncti,  in  conclavi  majoribus  perfuno- 
turi. 

Bbntham 
habiU  in  AnlA  Coll.  Re^.  Oxon.    Julii  17G2. 


LI  760-63. 

of  Queen's  College,  Oxon.,  for  a  friend 
of  his,  and  were  spoken  by  his  friend  in 
the  public  schools,  for  his  exercise  as  a 
determining  bachelor,  on  Ash- Wednes- 
day, in  Lent  Term,  1763:  — 

AN  PLURB6  RINT  CAU&S  BJU8DBM  RSI  ?     NE(J'. 

*  Undo  fit  ut  totA  digitis  signatus  in  urbe 

Comiger  i  populo  pnstereunte  vocer? 
Unde  fit  ut  nostras  celebrent  nova  cantica  laudes, 

Attentoque  foco  ganmla  nairat  anus  ? 
(Urbanus  senior  questus  sic  fimdit  amico:) 

Horum  scire  velim  quis  mihi  causa  fuit?* 
'  Quis  tu  causa,  rogas  ?  non  ille  nee  ilia,  sed  ipeum 

Suspicor  nxori  Jura  negasse  tusB  ?     idem  APf. 
Quis  tu  causa  rogas  ?  uxorem  consule,  noster, 

Auctores  semper  res  habet  ista  duos.* 


AN  OMNIA  AGANT  PER  CONTACTUM  ?      AFF'. 

Cum  lassa  in  notA  posuisset  membra  CathedrA, 

En  reducem  ex  AuIA  me,  hei  mihi,  civis  ait, 
Unus  erat,  nutum  flectens  se  cujus  ad  omnem 

Increbuit  circa  spissa  caterva  virCkm. 
Rwi  a  consiliis.hic  est,  mihi  proximus  inqnit, 

Hie  est  imperii  quem  penes  omnis  honos, 
Porrigit  hue  mannm  ;.  in  hxmc  placidos  convertit 

ocellos : 

Affatur  comes  hunc,  qnomodo  amice  vales 
Quisquis  blanditias  quicquam,  ant  promtssa  valere 

Credit,  judicio  iallitur  ille  meo. 
Sint  nummi  in  manibus  mihi,  quivis  cstera  sumat 

His  audire  juvet,  sed  mihi  tacta  placent. 

AN  DBTUR  ACTIO  IN  DI8TAN8  ?     NEC. 

Quodani  erat  in  vice,  bene  qui  prtestiffia  n6rat 

Vemri^ue  levi  pollice  quemque  dolum. 
Prodent  hic  quivis,  atque  h»c,  quam  eemitis,  ilium 

Semote  i  nobis  charta  sequetur,  ait, 
Dixit,  et  in  mediis  puer  astat ;  at  ipsa  secuta  est, 

Atque  leve  a  tergo  charta  pepenait  onus. 
Respiciens  stupet  ipse  puer ;  stupet  inscia  turba, 

Et  magica  hic  certe  est  arte  peritns  ait. 
Callidior  donee  chartam  puer  arripit,  et  mox 

Ostendit  sociis  tenuia  tila  snis. 

When  Bentham  came  to  town  from 
Oxford,  his  father  insisted  upon  his  at- 
tention to  the  dancing-master;  and, 
though  he  hinted  at  his  repugnance,  it 
was  m  vain. 

"  I  never  can  make  out  this  figure  of 
eight,"  he  said,  '^  which  the  dancing-  . 
master  will  have  me  to  learn.  If  the 
other  dancers  will  stand  still — if  they 
will  consent  to  be  statues  for  a  little 
while — I  will  make  the  figure  of  eight 
around  or  about  them;  but,  as  they  are 
always  moving,  I  know  not  where  to 
find  them." 

With  all  his  love  and  admiration  of 
his  son,  it  is  strange  how  Mr  Bentham 
should  have  so  completely  failed  in  ob- 
taining his  confidence.  Never  were  too 
natures  more  unlike.    The  consequence 
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was  that  Bentliam  never  opened  his 
heart  to  his  father.  He  could  not  even 
communicate  to  him  his  sorrows.  Bent- 
ham  was  more  than  once  penniless.  All 
his  money  was  stolen  from  him  at  Ox- 
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ford  by  the  person  who  made  his  bed. 
He  never  breathed  a  word  of  the  calami- 
ty. I  find  the  latest  letters  to  his  father 
commence  with  the  words — ^^  Honoured 
Sir.- 


CHAPTER  III. 


f 


•      176a-1770.    -flSr.  l*-25. 

Entanas  Student  in  Court  of  Kukft^  Bench.— Linooln^s  Inn.— Blackstone^s  Lectnres.- Wilkes*  Trial: 
Lord  Manafield. — A  Tour  in  the  North  of  England. — Visits  France. — Mrs  Cibher.— Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds.— Pather^s  Marriage  with  Mrs  Abbott — Maater^s  Denee. — Anecdotes  of  the  Mai^th  Family. 
— ^Propensity  to  inTolnntaryLangfater. — Leaves  Oxford. — Bias  of  his  Mind. — Reminiscences  of  Places 
and  Persons :  Sir  John  Hawkins :  Hawkeeworth  :  Sir  W.  Jones :  White :  Iiovndes :  Cbamberlain 
Clarke. — Anthenttcation  of  a  Portrait  of  Milton. — Pierre  Vrillon. — Excursions. — Account  of  Lind 
and  Nathaniel  Forster,  with  Notices  of  Camden,  Rosslyn,  Franklin,  Parr,  and  Prince  Czartoriski. 
— ^Wilkes  and  (}eoxge  III^ — ^Duelling. — ^Residence  in  Paris. — John  Forster. — Wortley  Montague. 

In  1763,  Bentham  took  his  place  as  a 
student  in  the  Court  of  Eling's  Bench, 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  his  &.ther  gave 
Mr  Perkins,  the  crier  of  the  court,  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  secure  a  parti- 
cular seat  during  the  term.  This  seat 
waa  immediately  below  the  officers,  un- 
der the  judges.  There  were  four  such 
seats.  There  was,  in  those  days,  room 
for  two  students  on  each  side  of  the 
judge  on  the  bench ;  but  Lord  Kenjon 
put  an  end  to  the  usage.  The  crier  was 
generally  fee*d  in  order  to  obtain  the 
seat.  Bentham  began  to  eat  his  com- 
mons in  Lincoln's  Inn  in  November, 
1763;  but  returned  to  Oxford  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  December.  He 
then  attended  Blackstone's  lectures;  and 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  he  thus 
describes: — 

'^  I  attended  with  two  coU^giates  of 
my  acquaintance.  One  was  Samuel 
Parker  Coke,  adescendant  of  Lord  Coke, 
a  gentleman  commoner,  who  afterwards 
sat  in  Parliament:  the  other  was  Dr 
Downes.  They  both  took  notes;  which 
I  attempted  to  do,  but  could  not  continue 
it,  as  my  thoughts  were  occupied  in  re- 
flecting on  wha^  I  heard.  I  immediate- 
ly detected  his  fallacy  respecting  natural 
rights;  I  thought  his  notions  very  frivo- 
lous and  illogical  about  the  gravitating 
downwards  of  hcereditas  ;  and  his  rea- 


sons altofi;ether  futile,  why  it  must  de^ 
9cend  and  could  not  eucend — an  idea, 
indeed,  borrowed  from  Lord  Coke. 
Blackstoue  was  a  formal,  precise,  and 
affected  lecturer — just  what  you  would 
expect  from  the  character  of  his  writings : 
cold,  reserved,  and  wary— exhibiting  a 
frigid  pride.  But  his  lectures  were  po- 
pular, though  the  subject  did  not  then 
excite  a  wide-spreading  interest,  and  his 
attendants  were  not  more  than  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  Blackstone  was  succeed- 
ed by  Dr  Beavor,  who  read  lectures  on 
Roman  law,  which  were  laughed  at,  and 
failed  in  drawing  such,  audiences  as 
Blackstone  drew. 

"  February  21. — Aujourd^hui^  fils 
Jeremy  attended  Wilkes'  trial,  in  Court 
of  King's  Bench,"  is  in  his  feither's  me- 
morandum book.  The  trial  was  for 
publishing  the  North  Briton.  After 
his  outlawry,  when  Wilkes  came  into 
court  to  surrender.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
who  had  been  doing  all  he  could  to  ruin 
him,  advanced  towards  him,  and  shook 
him  most  cordially  by  the  hand.  Bent- 
ham heard  the  outlawry  reversed;  and 
has  often  mentioned  that  he  was  per- 
fectly bewitched  by  Lord  Mansfield's 
grimgibber.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  made  the  speech  which  won 
for  him,  at  the  time,  so  much  applause 
and  admiration.      It   is  in  Burrow's 
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Reports,  from  a  copjr  which  Lord  Mans- 
field funiished.  His  maaiiers  were  full 
of  grace.  He  was  a  short,  squat  man, 
with  a  most  eloqnent  physiognomy,  and 
fascinating  voice.  Bentham  kept,  as  a 
great  treasure,  a  picture  of  him,  given 
by  Martin,  his  proteg^,  and  frequently 
went  to  Caen  Wood,  as  a  lover  to  the 
shrine  of  his  mistress,  in  the  hope  that 
chance  might  throw  him  in  his  way,  and 
that  he  might  get  the  honour  of  a  word 
or  a  look  from  him.  Bentham  began 
a  eulogistic  poem  to  him,  of  which  the 
first  stanza  was : — 

*'  Hail,  noble  lianifield !  chief  among  the  jnit, 
The  bad  man^  terror,  and  the  good  man^  tnut !  ** 

But  there  he  stuck ;  the  muse  abandon- 
ed him,  and  he  could  not  accomplish  a 
second  satisfEUstory  ihyme.  Bentham 
heard  much  about  him,  however,  from 
his  friend,  Lind,  who  was  sometimes  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  the  noble  judge.  His 
conversation  was  always  better  &bxl  the 
cheer,  according  to  Lind's  account  of 
both. 

In  the  year  1764,  Bentham  aocom- 
pmied  his  fiither  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. I  will  give  some  of  his  recollec- 
tions, in  his  own  words : — 

^I  did  not  like  Althorp— -it  was  a 
gloomy  place.  The  trees  hung  down  on 
the  ground,  heavily  and  sadly.  We 
stayed  some  days  at  Matlock  wells,  at 
one  of  the  lodging-houses.  Everything 
was  cheap  there.  We  paid  a  shilling 
for  a  handsome  dinner.  The  scenery  is 
beautifully  picturesque.  There  were 
then  no  fine  buildings  at  Matlock.  The 
rooms  had  lor  their  ornaments  festoons 
of  moss;  and  the  pictures  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscapes  hung  on  the  walls. 
The  rocks  were  grand  and  novel,  and  the 
streams  ran  down  them  delightfrdly.  I 
remember  no  interesting  events.  If  there 
were  any,  their  memory  has  evaporated, 
and  left  no  trace  behmd.  But  I  ^t 
€nnupi  at  Buxton,  where  the  i»rty  bn- 
gered  about  the  baths;  and  I  got  a  horse 
and  went  in  quest  <^  adventures,  but 
found  none.  We  went  to  Stockport, 
Liverpool,  Chester,  Macclesfield,  and  the 
Wicket^  where  the  salt  is  made.  War- 
rington was  then  classic  ground.  Priest- 
ley lived  there.     What  would  I  not 


have  ffiven  to  have  found  courage  to 
visit  him?  He  had  already  written 
several  philosophical  works;  and  in  the 
tail  of  one  of  his  pamphlets  I  had  seen 
that  admirable  phrase,  *  greatest  happi- 
ness of  greatest  number,'  which  had 
such  an  indfluence  on  the  si 
(which  some  erroneously  call  the 
part)  of  my  life.  Chester  is  a  cArious 
place;  built  of  red  stone;  and  you  go 
upon  a  platform  between  the  shops, 
where  there  is  a  sort  of  veranda,  which 
resembles  the  shops  at  Bucharest.  Great 
numbers  of  people  were  always  walking 
there.  At  Koss,  we  were  introduced  to 
Dr  Roberts,  a  naturalist,  who  received 
us  hospitably,  quoted  Tacitus  to  us,  and 
recommended  us  to  a  Mr  Jordan,  who 
had  large  copper  works.  Him  we  found 
not;  but  we  found  two  young  ladies, 
who  ffave  us  dinner,  and  escorted  us  to 
the  Abbey ;  a  pleasant  trip  to  a  pretty 
ruin.  At  Monmouth  (within  a  mile)  is 
a  place  called  Hadnock  Hall,  where 
Lord  Admiral  Oriffin  resided,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  he  commanded  a  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Here  he 
lived  in  retirement;  but  welcomed  us 
kindly.  His  eldest  son  was  a  barrister 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  legs  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  man's  body;  his  second  son,  an 
attorney;  his  third,  a  parson, with  whom 
I  had  done  sundry  exercises  at  Queen's 
College.  On  the  estate,  was  a  perfect 
castle— ^oble,  lofty,  and  picturesque. 
Though  built  in  King  John's  time,  it 
was  little  dilapidated.  We  crossed  the 
Severn  and  got  to  Bristol,  where  we  had 
many  friends.  I  was  pleased  to  be  in 
the  birthplace  of  Coulston,  whose  pic- 
ture, with  four  verses  from  Claudian  at 
its  foot,  I  had  been  taught  to  venerate 
in  my  childhood.  One  of  our  acquain- 
tances at  Bristol  was  Mrs  Vernon.  We 
called  her  the  Lady  Unaccountable:  she 
told  such  stories,  made  such  reflections, 
pointed  such  sarcasms,  that  we  were 
highly  amused.  Two  of  her  daughters 
had  made  stolen  matches.  She  saw 
them;  but  her  husband  would  not.  We 
went  through  Bath  to  Browning  Hill. 

^^I  was  at  this  time  about  sii:teen; 
but  still  a  dwarf— HI  perfect  dwarf.  I 
had  no  calfs  to  my  legs;  and  one  Mr 
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Haxris,  aQoaker,  offended  me  not  a  little 
by  asking  me  whither  my  calves  were 

fme  a-grazing.  But,  after  this  period, 
shot  up.  ' 

^  We  also  visited  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  Mrs  Southgate,  of  whose  husband 
Constantia  Philips  had  been  a  para- 
mour. He  is  mentioned  by  her  in  her 
Memoirs  under  tlie  name  of  Tartoffe. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  affected 
great  devotion." 

In  this  year  (1764)  Bentham  accom- 
panied his  £ikther  and  a  party  of  friends 
to  France.  He  was  delighted  with  a 
visit  they  paid  to  the  chateau  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde  at  Chantilly.  The  carp 
in  the  fish-ponds  were  so  tame,  that  they 
took  the  sticks  of  the  visiters  into  their 
mouths. 

"  I  did  envy  the  Prince,"  said  Ben- 
tham,'^his  beautiful  palace.  I  exclaimed. 
What  a  bliss  to  be  a  Prince!  I  was  not 
mnch  wiser  than  the  ploughboy,  who 
fiud  his  bliss  would  be  to  swing  aJl  day 
upon  a  gate,  eating  beef  and  carrots;  or 
than  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  told  me 
that  his  summum  bonum  was  to  grab 
for  eels  in  the  mud;  and  whom  I  once 
found  tearing  up  *  Sanderson's  Logic'  to 
ram  into  his  fowlingpiece." 

At  Paris,  they  went  the  accustomed 
round  of  sight-seeing.  The  question  of 
daily  debate  was  where  theyshould  dine. 
**  Anywhere,"  was  the  old  gentleman's 
constant  answer  to  the  inquiry;  but 
he  had  always  some  objection  to  the 
^^ where"  suggested.  He  took  his  son 
to  see  the  tomb  of  James  the  Second  at 
the  Carmelite  Convent;  but  although 
lK>m  and  bred  a  Jacobite,  most  of  his 
monarchical  prejudices  had  oozed  out 
before  Benthun's  birth. 

France,  as  a  country,  left  an  unfavour- 
able impression  on  young  Bentham. 
The  imitations  of  England  appeared 
wretched;  its  gardens  stiff  and  formal. 
But  of  the  French,  as  a  nation,  he  was  al- 
ways fond:  their  vivacity,  courtesy,  and 
aptitude  for  enjoyment,  responded  to  all 
tiie  tendencies  of  his  own  character.  At 
Versailles,  the  beauty  of  the  dauphiness 
charmed  him.  Most  of  the  fevourable 
impressions  he  received  were  from  the 
people ;  but  the  backwardness  of  their 
agriculture,  and  of  their  domestic  civili- 


sation, seemed  strangely  contraeted  with 
the  advances  even  then  made  by  Eng- 
land. 

He  wished  to  bring  from  Paris,  as  a 
present  to  his  aunt,  the  stamp  by  which 
the  pots  of  butter  were  impressed,  re- 
presenting on  one  side  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  other  the  king  of 
"France;  but  the  cost  (fifteen  livres) 
was  too  great,  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with  presenting  a  bottle  of 
oil  of  jessamine.  On  many  occasions, 
Bentham's  poverty  interfered  with  his 
engagements  and  his  studies.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  chemistrj^y  and  in- 
deed of  all  experimental  philosophy; 
but  was  denied  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  pursuing 
his  investigations.  On  one  occasion, 
he  bargained  with  a  chemist  to  have  the 
sweepings  of  his  shop  in  phials,  &c.,  for 
half-a-crown.     HacThe  met  with  more\ 


have  happily  found  other  successfiil  ex- 
ploisrs ;  and  it  can  be  no  subject  of  re- 
gret, that  less  attractive  but  more  im- 
portant questions  soon  absorjbed  the 
whole  attention  of  Bentham. 

In  his  father's  memoranda,  I  find :— * 
"  1765,  Dec.  31. — ^Lent  Jerry  sixpence 
to  pay  for  his  losses  at  cards;"  and  I 
read  this  note  to  him.  ^'  Most  true," 
said  he;  '^and  that  sixpence  which  I 
owed  my  £ekther  has  never  been  paid: 
the  statute  of  limitation  saves  me  in 
part,  my  being  his  executor  wholly." 

At  this  time  of  Bentham's  life,  he  got 
some  counsels  from  a  friend,  (whose 
name  I  shall  conceal,  because  he  was  the 
practical  exemplification  of  the  sagacity 
of  his  doctrines,)  to  this  effect : — 

^*  If  you  mean  to  rise,  catch  hold  of 
the  skirts  of  those  who  are  above  you, 
and  care  nothing  for  those  beneath  you." 

His  friend  caught  hold  of  the  i^irts 
of  an  archbishop,  and  got  to  be  a  judge. 
Bentham  listened  colcUy  to  the  advice ; 
was  coldly  regarded,  ever  after,  by  the 
aspirant;  and  died,  not  a  judge,  but  a 
philosopher. 

One  or  two  memoranda  of  Bentham, 
of  the  year  1765,  are  worth  preserving. 

"  I  went  to  see  Mrs  Cibber  at  Covent 
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Garden :  she  was  beautiful  at  sixty. 
Another  woman,  beautiful  at  sixty^,  was 
Mrs  Yates,  whom  I  saw  in  Ophelia." 

^'  I  remember  going  to  Twickenham 
church  with  my  father  and  Mr  Rey- 
nolds, afterwards  Sir  Joshua.  His  con- 
versation left  no  impression  on  me:  his 
countenance  was  not  pleasing.  There 
was  great  talk  about  painting,  and  abou^ 
his  painting;  but  I  knew  nothing  about 
painting,  and  cared  nothing  about  him. 
His  Una  I  remember  sitting  in  a  queer 
posture,  and  without  a  chair." 

^'  Fine  colours  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  I  had  a  pea-green  coat  and  green 
silk  breeches,  which  were  first  exhibited 
on  a  walk,  with  Chamberlain  Clarke, 
from  Oxford  toFarrington.  The  breeches 
were  bitterly  tight;  and  I  was  fright- 
fully tired." 

^^  When  Lind  came  to  my  father,  it 
wasin  his  flowered  dress,  with  purple  and 
gold,  and  I  know  not  what;  for  he  had 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  clothes,  cut 
velyet  embroidery,  silver,  gold,  and  all 
sorts  of  trappings." 

^'  Fortescue's  treatise  on  the  diffei^pnce 
between  absolute  and  limited  monarchy 
was,  at  this  time,  put  into  my  hands  by 
my  father.  Its  recommen&tion  was, 
that  it  eulogized  our  institutions.  For- 
tescue  was  one  of  the  many  whose  fsir- 
milies  owe  their  large  fortunes  to  the 
law — fortunes  accumulated  by  the  denial 
of  justice;  for  its  costliness  is  denial  to 
all  who  cannot  pay." 

In  this  year,  Bentham's  father  mar- 
ried Mrs  Abbott.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Dr  John  Abbott,  and  the  mother  of 
Charles  Abbott,  who  was  afterwards 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
became  Lord  Colchester.  The  marriage 
caused  Bentham  much  vexation;  and  he 
always  spoke  of  his  step-mother  with 
dislike.  In  his  £iither  s  memoranda,  I 
find: — ^"'Dr  Samuel  Smith,  the  head 
master  of  Westminster  School,  married 
us  on  the  14th  October;  and  he  very 
kindly  refused  to  accept  a  compliment 
of  five  guineas,  which  I  offered  him  on 
the  occasion." 

In (176^ Bentham  took  his  Masters 
degreb-aH)xford.  His  father  gave  him 
£20  on  ilie  occasion.  He  said  he  felt 
no  small  degree  of  pride  to  be  so  distin- 


g|iushed.  The  Bachelors  havinff  no  par- 
ticular costume— '^  I  strutted,'  he  said, 
"  like  a  crow  in  a  gutter."  When  the 
election  for  Members  of  Parliament  took 
place,  a  curious  question  was  mooted  as 
to  whether  Bentham's  vote  could  be 
received,  he  being  under  age;  but  the 
man  for  whom  he  voted  having  beaten 
his  opponent  by  a  large  majority,  there 
was  no  scrutiny. 

Among  the  new  acquaintanoes  Ben- 
tham had  at  this  period,  were  the  Mac- 
kreths,  of  whom  he  gave  me  this  acooimt : 
— ^*'  The  name  brings  back  both  interest- 
ing and  painful  recollections.  You  havd 
heard  me  mention  the  Plowden  fiamily, 
and  a  place  called  Yewhurst — a  parish 
within  itself^  which  took  its  name  from 
an  avenue  of  lofty  yew  trees.  The  pro- 
prietor, as  you  heard,  was  a  rotU^  who 
took  orders  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  that  he  might  have  the  tithes  in  ad- 
dition to  the  property.  He  paid  a  petty 
curate.  He  had  a  beautiful  daughter, 
who  married  Mr  Wheeler,  who  became, 
in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  council  of 
Bengal.  Y'^ewhurst  was  sold,  about 
this  time  (1766,)  to  a  Mr  Mackreth,with 
whom,  I  believe,  my  father  had  some 
acquaintance,  as  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  a  Mr  Harding,  who  kept  a  small  cof- 
fee-house near  Temple  Bar,  where  he  had 
amassed  some  fortune,  and  left  business. 
My  father,  who  had  known  the  coffee- 
house keeper,  was,  of  course,  intimate 
with  the  retired  gentleman,  who  lived  in 
James'  Street.  Mackreth  had  been  a 
publican  too,  having  kept  the  great  house 
called  White's,  near  Ajrthur's.  He  had 
been  a  waiter  there,  and  found  favour  in 
the  sight  of  Arthur's  daughter,  whom  he 
married.  He  must  have  been  above 
forty,  though  he  did  not  appear  more 
than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven.  He 
died,  not  long  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four.  I  had  met  him,  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  lookinglike  aman  of  sixty,  with 
no  signs  of  decrepitude.  Mrs  Mackreth 
was  a  woman  whose  fiice  was  beautiful, 
but  her  body  deformed:  elegant  in  man- 
ners, as  if  her  father  had  been  a  duke. 
And  her  husband  wqs  a  clever,  well- 

i  informed  man.  He  bought  Yewhurst, 
and  came  to  live  there,  as  it  had  a  very 
good  house.     He  introduced  many  im- 
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provementSyBach  as  pictareeque  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  &c  In  the  year  of  mj 
&ther  8  marriage,  I  went  from  Brown- 
ing Hill  to  visit  the  Mackreths,  who  le- 
oeived  me  most  kindly.  There  were 
present  a  Mr  Robins,  who  had  been  or 
was  a  great  confectioner,  with  whom 
Mr  Arthur  had  probably  dealt ;  and  a 
Mr  Chauvel,  whom  they  called  Ck>lonel 
Chauyel,  bat  who  had  been  in  trade. 
MackreUi  kept  his  town  as  well  as  his 
conntiy  boose,  and  was  proud  of  the  hos- 
pitalitjr  he  displayed  at  Ye whurst,  where 
he  had  his  billiard-table,  bowling-green, 
and  other  amusements;  and  he  gathered 
about  him  many  interesting  characters: 
so  I  was  in  Elysium  there;  and  he  kept 
me  in  Elysium  from  day  to  day.  My 
visit  lingered  far  longer  than  I  had 
thought;  and  I  sent  and  got  changes  of 
linen  at  Browning  HiU,  and  wandered 
about  to  all  the  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Among  others,  I  remember 
Fieemantle  Park,  where  there  was  a 
well  400  feet  deep.  I  was  happy  as  a 
king;  occupied  a  sumptuous  bedroom, 
fitted  up  in  die  highest  style  of  taste  and 
elegance.  Maclueth's  great  ambition 
was  to  be  considered  a  gentleman,  and 
to  be  admitted  among  the  quality:  but 
he  often  was  disappointed;  for  those  who 
knew  he  had  been  a  waiter  at  Arthur's, 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  recognis- 
ing his  equality.  He  did  not  neglect 
his  own  interest,  and  made  much  money 
by  buying  and  selling  estates.  He  was 
full  of  prejudices;  and  1  remember  his 
answering  an  eulogium  of  mine  upon 
Hume  by  saying — '  But  he  is  a  Scots- 
man.' I  found,  afterwards,  that  one 
reason  of  his  great  attention  to  me,  was 
the  wish  of  being  instructed  by  me. 
Among  other  contriyances,  he  arranged 
to  lose  money  at  cards,  so  that  it  might 
get  into  my  pocket.  The  scene  was 
one  of  prosperity  and  felicity.  But  I 
had  a  weakness,  of  which  you  have  heard 
me  speak:  I  could  not  aiways  restrain 
my  laughter,  even  when  there  was  no 
motive  for  laughter.  It  was  as  much  a 
disease  as  the  diabetes.  He  had  asked 
two  stupid  fellows  to  dine  with  him. 
There  was  a  great  entertainment,  and 
the  usual  profusion.  I  saw  a  dish  that 
was  unknown  to  me,  and  asked  him  what 

VOL.X. 


it  was?  Chouxfleura  d  la something, 

I  forget  what,  he  said,  but  without  any 
impropriety  in  the  pronunciation.  A  fit 
of  laughing  came  over  me.  I  asked  him 
to  repeat  it.  Another  fit  more  violent 
came  on.  He  supposed  I  meant  to  in- 
sult him.  I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind' 
to  say  that  it  was  an  infirmity,  and  that 
my  thoughts  were  altogether  passive. 
I  had  given  great  offence.  Everybody 
looked  blank;  and  when  I  left  the  house 
there  was  an  obvious  change  of  feeling 
towards  me.  Once,  afterwards,  I  dined 
there  with  my  uncle.  His  mind  was 
too  poor  to  find  interesting  matter  for 
anybody;  and,  in  truth,  nobody  was 

S resent  but  uninteresting  people.  After 
inner,  a  bed  was  offerod  to  everbody 
but  to  me.  The  feu^twas,  I  had  destroyed 
his  purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  two  booby  country  gentlemen,  who 
supposed  I  had  detected  in  him  some 
gross  vulgarism.  I  had  another  cala- 
mity there;  going  out  in  their  carriage, 
the  glass  was  so  transparent  that  I  per- 
ceivedno  glass  at  all.  Ispat;  and  covered 
with  false  shame,  wiped  it  away  with  my 
handkerchief.  This  was  my  final  con- 
demnation. I  never  got  another  invi- 
tation. He  used  to  tiJce  me  to  parties 
in  the  neighbourhood;  but  it  was  all 
over  now.  I  not  only  lost  the  wonted 
pleasures,  but  I  was  haunted  with  dread 
lest  my  father  should  question  me  re- 
specting Mr  and  Mrs  Mackreth.  Hap 
pily  he  never  asked  any  questions  about 
it  Mackreth  afterwuxU  got  into  par- 
liament for  Oxford;  but  there  were  so 
many  behind  whose  chairs  he  had  ofli- 
ciated  at  dinner,  that  it  would  not  do. 
He  was  excluded  from  their  company. 
He  became  a  knight,  too,  for  some  office 
he  held  in  Westminster.  Fourteen  years 
afterwards,  I  had  to  sell  the  little  pro- 
perty at  Browning  Hill;  and  I  wrote 
to  him  that  I  was  not  insensible  of  the 
civilities  with  which  he  had  honoured 
my  earlier  youth.  I  asked  for  an  inter- 
view to  oner  the  estate  to  him.  He 
received  me,  not  rudely,  but  with  cold- 
ness and  indifference.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  dine  with  some  country  geniU- 
fnetiy  in  a  tone  which  conveyed  to  me 
his  wish  that  I  should  observe  he  had 
country  gentlemen  to  invite  him  not- 
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wilhfltaEidiiig  my  misdoings.  It  was  Mr 
Limboy  he  was  about  to  visit,  a  oonntiy 
gentleman  who  passed  his  life  like  an 
oyster,  doing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
reading  nothing.  I  never  saw  Mack- 
reth  afterwards.  My  laugh  had  rankled 
in  his  mind.  His  ardent  ambition  eonld 
not  forget  it.  I  lost  much  enjoyment 
and  much  instmctioniB  losing  his  mend- 
ship;  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  world,  and  his  oonversation  would 
have  been  eminently  useful  to  me.  Even 
now  I  cannot  forgive  my  own  weakness. 
You  may  well  imagine  the  value  of  those 
histories  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
His  situation  was  one  of  comfort  and 
luxuiy :  mine  of  solitude,  abandonment^ 
penury,  and  wxetohednees. 

^^iSnce  I  remember  the  perils  te 
^  which  this  propensity  to  invohmtaiT 
laughter  exposed  me.  I  was  at  Gorges 
Coffee-house,  ntting  by  the  fine;  and 
Mr  Little  Hales  was  opposite  me.  A 
fit  came  on.  He  thought  he  was  the 
object,  and  he  used  words  importing  a 
challenge.  This  made  matters  worse 
than  before;  and  I  laughed  myself  into 
a  state  of  corporeal  differing.  At  Ox- 
ford, a  passage  of  ^  Chrononhotontholo- 
ffos'  set  me  laughing  till  a  quantity  oi  a 
liquid  I  was  diuikingWBs  feroed  on  the 
lungs.  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  in 
agony.  The  study  of  anatomy  enabled 
me  to  vanquish  an  infirmity  which  had 
caused  me  so  much  misery.   ,^^ 

Ben^baan  left  Oxford,  in  a767ylitUe 
benefited,  as  he  thought^  by  theiniBtruo- 
tions  he  had  received  in  that  university. 
The  primaiy  object  of  his  father,  in 
sending  him  there,  had  fiuled;  for  he 
had  not  used  the  opportunities,  which  a 
college  life  afforded,  of  making  his  way 
among  the  great,  and  forming  acquain- 
tances to  which  he  might  look  for  dis- 
tinction and  fH^ferment  in  coming  days. 
His  fiirther  had  imagined  that  he  would 
have  been  launched  from  Oxford  into 
splendid  reputation  at  the  bar.  little, 
indeed,  did  the  views  of  the  son  respond 
to  the  ambition  of  his  sire.  WhatBoit- 
ham  saw  of  the  arts  of  rismg  in  the 
world  did  not  maeh  encourage  him  to 
become  a  practitioner  in  them.  At  the 
pesent  hour,  the  patronage  of  the  grpat 
18  not  the  sole  instrument  of  honourable 


disthkotion;  but,  at  that  time,  the  two 
sections  of  the  aristocracy  held,  at  their 
exclusive  disposal,  e  veiy  avenue  to  place 
and  power;  and  the  man  of  humMe 
birth,  who  determined  to  be  a  follower 
of  neither,  was  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  influential  walks  (^  hie.  The  science 
of  government  was  the  science  of  cor- 
ruption; and  prostrate  servility  was 
generally  the  first  st^  in  the  career  of 
elevation. 

Connected  with  this  period  of  Bent- 
ham's  histoiy,  I  shall  introduce  some  of 
his  conversations,  in  which  the  names  of 
many  persons  known  to  frine  will  figure, 
and  whibh  enable  me  to  give  a  more 
autobiojgnqphical  character  to  my  narra- 
tion. 

^  When  first  I  became  acquainted 
with  Hogarth,  whidi  was  when  first  I 
became  acquainted  wiUi  life,  I  did  not 
know  he  bad  illustrated  Hudibras.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  ^The 
Rake's  Progress:'  but  my  £ftther  made 
over  all  the  Barking  pictures  and  all 
the  family  relics  to  a  Mrs  Nurse.  I 
should  luMre  been  rejoiced  to  luure  had 
them:  the  pretium  afhctionii  which 
they  had  in  my  eyes,  gave  them  no  such 
value  in  other  eyes. 

^  It  is  a  great  mortification  to  me» 
that  so  many  houses  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached in  my  childhood,  have  ceased  to 
exist.  For  the  house  in  Crntched  Friars 
my  father  paid.  There  was  the  large 
garden,  in  whidi  were  a  £bw  fig-trees 
whose  firuit  never  attempted  to  ripen ; 
and  a  sick  mulberry-tree,  which  indeed 
did  produce  fruit,  but  it  was  worth  but 
little.  When  I  came  from  Oxford  to 
visit  my  friends  the  Browns,  in  Cuzsi- 
tor  Street,  great  was  my  delist  to 
see  the  garden  there.  One  of  Brown's 
daughters  married  a  man  called  Man- 
sell,  who  afierwaixis  became  Sheriff  of 
Northampton.  The  other  daughter  died. 
I  liked  to  go  to  Sir  John  Hawkins':  he 
used  to  talk  to  me  of  his  quarrels,  and 
he  was  always  quarrelling.  He  had  a 
fierce  diq^nte  with  Doctor  Hawkesworth, 
who  wrote  the  'Adventurer,'  and  man- 
aged the  Hjtentleman's  Magasme,'  which 
1m  called  his  Dragon.  He  had  a  woman 
in  his  house  wiSi  red  hair;  and  this 
circumstance,  of  which  Hawkins  availed 
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bimaelf!,  gave  him  mnch  adyantage  in  the 
oontroveisj.  Hawkins  was  alwajs  tor- 
menting me  with  his  disputatioua  oorre- 
spondence;  always  wondering  how  there 
oould  be  so  mnch  depravity  in  human 
nature;  yet  he  was  himself  a  ^ood*for- 
noihing  fellow,  haughty  and  ignorant, 
pieking  up  little  ane^otes  and  little  bite 
of  knowledge.  He  was  a  man  of  sapient 
look.  ^All  is  not  gold  that  gtistens.' 
Another  s^ient-lookingman  was  White, 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Treafiuiy,  a  trumpeiy 
creature:  he  was  remarkably  staid.  I 
saw  him  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Lord 
Eldon,  hi4>pily  suited.  There  was 
Lowndes,  too,  ill-tempered  to  the  last 
degree.  He  was  Pitt's  doer  for  the  Trea- 
sury acts,  and  was  made  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Taxes.  When  Morton  Pitt 
invited  Minister  Pitt  and  others  to  meet 
me,  Lowndes  was  there.  He  was  insolent 
and  stupid  beyond  ail  conception.  I  had 
occasion  to  see  how  miserably  all  public 
business  is  conducted.  Lady  Hawkins 
told  me,  that  on  one  occasion  she  had 
made  twenty-«even  cups  of  tea  for  Dr 
Johnson." 

"While  at  the  university,  I  wrote 
some  verses  on  the  taking  of  the  Havan- 
nah ;  they  were  given  to  Dr  Johnson,  who 
made,  what  I  wought,  some  unfounded 
criticisms  on  them.     The  verses,  with 

the  criticism,  I  gave  to  Miss  V y  who 

wanted  to  possess  Dr  Johnson's  auto- 
graph." 

^^  I  never  saw  Sir  William  Jones  but 
onoe.  He  was  an  industrious  man  with 
no  sort  of  genius,  who  made  a  great  rout 
about  small  matters,  and  went  spinning 
cobwebs  out  of  his  own  brain,  and  wind- 
ing ihem  round  common  law." 

Chamberlain  Clarke  was  an  old  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Bentham 
funUy.  He  married  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Sir  John  Case^s  Charity, 
with  a  fortune  of  £12,000. 

Bentham  sketched  Clarke's  character 
thus: — 

^^He  ridiculed  Panopticon;  he  had 
admiration  for  all  that  is  ancient;  dislike 
for  all  that  is  modem :  he  had  a  theory 
that  law  should  descend  from  generation 
to  generation,  because  law  is  weighty ^  and 
ought,  therefore,  naturally  to  descend: 
he  put  me  on  the  wrong  scent  in  my 


studies;  prevented  my  getting  forward 
by  always  driving  me  baok,  back.  He 
set  me  to  read  indiSerent  accounto  of 
law  as  it  was;  he  so  filled  my  mind  with 
notions  of  the  merit  of  looking  back- 
wards, that  I  took  to  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
quiries, studied  their  language,  and  set 
mys^  to  learning  laws  that  had  passed 
away. 

"  I  remember  joining  him  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  Lord  Mansfield's  MSS.  by  the 
mob;  I  should  now  think  such  a  loss  a 
gain. 

"  Clarke  was  an  amiable  and  inoffen- 
sive man.  When,  about  1792,  an  act 
passed  for  making  paid  police  magis- 
trates— a  bill  drawn  up  by  the  late  Lord 
Colchestw,  then  Mr  Abbot — Clarke  ap- 
pliedfor,  and  obtained oneof  the  appoint- 
ments. He  had  been  formerly  clerk  to 
Sir  John  Hawkins." 

The  first  brief  Bentham  ever  got,  was 
from  Mr  Clarke ;  it  was  a  suit  in  equity, 
on  whidi  £50  depended ;  and  the  coun- 
sel he  gave  was,  that  the  suit  had  better 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  money  that 
would  be  wasted  in  the  contest  saved. 

^  He  used  to  show  me  a  book  he  had, 
which  belonged  to  John  Locke.  The 
writing  was  a  common  hand ;  stiff  and 
stately,  like  that  of  King  William's 
days. 

There  was  a  sort  of  rivalry  between 
Chamberlain  Clarke,  who  had  bought 
Cowley's  house,  and  Mr  Bentham. 
senior,  who  had  bought  Milton's:  it  was 
this  circumstance  that  induced  him  to 
wish  to  obtain  Milton's  picture.  In  his 
Diary  is  this  memorandum : — 

"  1776,  January  26.— Called  at  Mr 
Joseph  Bolton's,  who  told  me  tiiat  Mr 
Hall  had  directed  him  to  send  Me  the 
picture  of  John  Milton,*  by  way  of  pre- 
sent." 

Memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  pic- 
ture:— 

^*  The  origmal  of  this  picture  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur 
Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 


*  Then  \a  a  Note  of  Jeremudk  BeBt]um^— **  This 
poitxeit  of  Milfeon  appeen  to  havo  been  made  aome 
time  before  he  beeame  blind ;  and  Mr  Pazaona  told 
me  be  had  it  from  the  ezecator  of  J.  Richaidson, 
who,  in  1734,  publiaM  a  Life  of  Milton.** 
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mons,^  and  was  procured  for  bim  by  me» 
from  tbe  executors  of  Milton's  widow, 
soon  after  ber  deatb,  wbicb  bappened  in 
Cbesbire  about  1728.  He  gare  twenty 
^ineas  for  it.  Tbis  copy  was  done  by 
Mr  Pbilip  Gresba,  for  me. 

"12tb  January,  1737-8. 

"  William  Cowpbr. 

"  CI.  dom.  dom." 

In  anoiber  page  of  tbe  same  Diary  is 
the  following  mem. : — 

"  Tbe  following  is  a  copjr  of  an  in- 
scription, under  tbe  bandwnting  of  Ar- 
thur Onslow,  Esq.,  late  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  back  of  a 
picture  of  Milton,  at  Ember  Court,  Sur- 
rey:— 

"  *  Tbis  original  picture  of  Milton  I 
bought  in  tbe  year  1729  or  30,  and  paid 
twenty  guineas  for  it,  of  Mr  Cumber- 
batch,  a  gentleman  of  reiy  good  con- 
sideration in  Chester,  who  was  a  relation 
and  executor  of  tbe  will  of  Milton's  last 
wife,  who  died  a  little  while  before  that 
time.  He  told  me  it  bung  up  in  her 
chamber  till  ber  death,  and  that  she  used 
to  say  ber  husband  gave  it  ber,  to  show 
ber  what  be  was  in  bis  youth,  being 
drawn  when  he  waa  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

"  *  Ar.  Onslow.* 

•  ^*Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  (author  of 
the  poem  De  Animi  Immartalitate^) 
told  me  (8tb  October,  1753)  that  be 
knew  tbis  Mrs  Milton;  visited  ber  often, 
and  well  remembered  this  picture  hang- 
ing in  ber  chamber,  and  which,  she  said, 
was  of  her  husband. 

"*A.O.^ 
*^  Compare  tbis  picture  with  that  of 
Milton  in  his  old  age,  or  with  tbe  print 
of  it  by  White.  Mem.  The  above  pic- 
ture, upon  a  view  of  it,  (at  tbe  Right 
Hon.  George  Onslow's,  lately  made  Lord 
Cranley,)  on  the  2d  June,  1776,  by  me 
Jeremmh  Bentham,  i4)peared  to  me  to 
be  twenty-two  inches  long,  by  eighteen 
inches  wide,  within  the  fnune." 

Jeremiah  Bentham  collected  in  his 
memoranda  books  many  particulars  of 
tbe  poet     Some  of  these  appear  worth 

*  Thii  is  tiM  portimit  engraTed  br  Houbn^en, 
forUMCoUectioBof  HMdapablubed  with  Binh'i 

LlTflB. 


preservuig.  They  were  extracted  pro- 
t>ably  from  the  periodicals  of  his  day,  as 
for  example : 

^'  Mr  Jonathan  Hartop,  now  living  at 

bridge,  Yorkshire,  has  attained  the 
amazing  age  of  137  years,  having  been 
bom  in  1653.  His  father  and  mother 
both  died  of  the  plague  at  their  house  in 
tbe  Minories,  1666,  and  he  perfectly 
remembered  the  great  fire  of  London. 
He  is  short  in  stature,  has  been  married 
eight  times,  and  has  now  alive  7  children, 
26  grandchildren,  74  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  40  great-great-grandchildren. 
He  can  read  without  spectacles,  and 
plays  at  cribbage  with  perfect  recollec- 
tion. La«t  Christmaa  day,  be  walked 
nine  miles  to  dine  with  one  of  bis  great- 
grandchildren. He  remembers  Charles 
tbe  Second  perfectly  well,  and  once 
travelled  to  London  with  the  facetious 
Killigrew.  He  eats  but  little,  and  drinks 
nothing  but  milk.  He  enjoys  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  spirits.  The  third  wife 
of  this  veiy  extraordinary  old  man,  was 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  gave  with  her  a  portion  of 
five  hundred  pounds.  He  has  in  bis 
possession  a  fine  portrait  of  the  usurper 
by  Cooper,  for  which  tbe  late  Mr  Hoi  Ha 
offered  nim  three  hundred  pounds. 

^'Mr  Hartop  lent  the  great  Milton 
fifty  pounds  soon  after  tbe  Restoration, 
which  the  bard  returned  to  bim  with 
honour,  although  not  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, as  bis  circumstances  were  very 
low.  Mr  Hartop  would  have  declined 
receiving  it  again,  but  tbe  pride  of  tbe 
poet  was  equal  to  bis  genius,  and  he 
sent  the  money  with  an  angr^  letter, 
which  is  extant  among  the  curious  pos- 
sessions of  this  venenOtle  man." 

Tbe  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr  George  Vertue  to  Mr  Charles 
Christian: — 

"  Mr  Christian, — ^Pray  inform  my 
Lord  Harley  that  I  have,  on  Thursday 
hut,  seen  the  daughter  of  Milton  tbe 
poet.  I  carried  with  me  two  or  three 
different  prints  of  Milton's  picture,  wbicb 
she  immediately  knew  as  like  ber  fiither ; 
and  told  me  ber  mother-in-law,  living 
in  Cheshire,  had  two  portraits  of  bim — 
one  when  be  was  a  school-boy,  and  tbe 
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other  when  he  was  abont  twenty.  She 
knows  of  no  other  picture  of  him,  because 
she  was  sereral  years  in  Ireland  both 
before  and  after  his  death.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  Milton's  daughters  by  his 
first  wife,  and  was  taught  to  read  to  her 
father  several  languages. 

^^  Mr  Addison  was  desirous  of  seeing 
her  once,  and  desired  she  would  bring 
with  her  testimonials  of  being  Milton's 
daughter;  but  as  soon  as  she  came  into 
the  room,  he  told  her  she  needed  none, 
her  £EM;e  having  much  of  the  likeness  of 
the  picture  he  had  seen  of  him. 

*^  For  my  part,  I  find  the  features  of 
her  face  vexy  much  like  the  prints;  I 
showed  her  the  painting  I  have  to 
engrave,  which  she  believes  not  to  be  her 
£EiUiei^s  picture,  it  being  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  black  hair  and  curled  locks. 
On  the  contraiy,  he  was  of  a  £ur  com- 
plexion, a  little  red  in  the  cheeks,  and 
light-brown  lank  hair. 

(Signed)     "  George  Vertue." 

"At  this  period,  1768-70,"  conti- 
nued  Bentham,  ^'  I  used  to  visit  a  fo- 
reign merchant  of  the  name  of  Pierre 
Vj^on,  who  lived  in  St  Martin's  Lane, 
Canon  Street,  and  managed  to  have  a 

fretiy  garden  at  the  top  of  his  house, 
lis  diesB  was  always  very  mean;  his 
garments  coarse;  and  he  wore  coarse 
woollen  stockings  at  a  time  when  eveiy- 
body  contrived  to  spend  as  much  as  they 
could  upon  dress.  His  talk  of  foreign 
countries,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  and 
of  which  he  knew  much,  was  fascinating 
to  me.  He  used  to  go  sponging  from 
house  to  house,  by  way  of  saving  what 
he  could;  but  once,  when  his  brother, 
with  whom  he  lived,  was  absent,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  handsome 
dinner.  There  I  first  saw,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, cucumbers  stuffed  with  meat, — 
vegetables  whose  bellies  were  full  of 
animal  food;  it  was  a  contrsust  to  all  I 
had  seen  before — a  sort  of  a  reversal  of 
natural  order.  On  that  day,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr  Peter  Nouailles,  a 
refiigee  of  French  extraction.  He  had 
a  handsome  house  in  town,  which  I 
visited.  TVliat  a  charming  wife  he  had, 
and  what  a  sweet  daughter  of  thirteen, 
who  played  exquisitely  on  the  harpsi- 


chord! Mr  Nouailles  had  invented  a 
cheap  covering  for  houses;  a  mixture  of 
tar  and  sand.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  ever  occurred  to  him  to  introduce 
water  between  it  and  the  rooi^  as  an  ad- 
ditional security. 

*'*'  Yrillon  told  me  it  was  the  constant 
practice  in  Italy  to  preserve  ripe  fruit 
m  wax.  Why  should  not  experiments 
be  made  for  a  purpose  so  useful  ?  Would 
fruits  so  preserved  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported here?  or  would  there  be,  as  uBuaL 
some  absurdity,  that  if  they  were  enteied 
as  fruit,  they  would  be  <^ed  wax ;  if 
wax,  they  would  be  called  fruit.  There 
is  a  strange  prejudice  aeainst  myrtle 
wax ;  why  should  it  not  he  used  f  It 
would  look  well  to  have  two  green  can- 
dles and  two  white.  Why  not  use  it 
for  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  the  Saints,  who 
are  very  fond  of  candles  ? 

^'  I  made  an  equestrian  tour  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt,  m  1768.  He  always 
kept  two  horses,  one  for  himself^  and  one 
for  his  man;  but  our  cavalcade  was  four: 
he  on  horseback,  she  on  horseback,  your 
humble  servant  on  horseback,  and  our 
humble  servant  on  horseback.  We  went 
to  see  a  Mr  Osborne,  who  had  a  good 
estate  called  Turville  Court.  (General 
Dumouriez  died  there.)  He  had  retired 
from  business,  and  lived  in  a  handsome 
house  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  the  ground 
prettily  tumbled  about  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. He  had  a  wife  and  an  only  son; 
had  been  an  adjutant  in  the  militia, 
which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
colonel.  Lord  Le  Despenser,  one  of 
Wilkes'  set — anti-religious.  His  lord- 
ship had  been  annoyed  with  a  church 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  prospect ; 
so  he  threw  it  down  and  built  another  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  sadly  scan- 
dalized divers  old  ladies  thereby.  His 
lordship,  who  had  been  Postmaster- 
general,  got  Osborne's  son  a  place  in  the 
Post-office;  but  he  misconducted  him- 
self and  fell  into  indigence.  Among  my 
uncle's  acquaintances,  were  the  stewarcLs 
to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Spencer; 
we  visited  the  stewards,  and  heard  much 
of  the  losses  and  injury  which  Lord  S. 
had  sustained  from  election  riots.  His 
fortune  was  considerably  damaged,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  rioters 
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inpruon.  But  the  steward  had  acquired, 
from  nothing,  enough  to  bn j  a  handsome 
estate.  In  the  neigboorhood  of  Strat- 
foTd-on*Ayon,  we  spent  two  or  three 
days  at  a  house  in  the  midst  of  islands  di- 
vided by  little  streams.  At  Leicester,  we 
went  to  see  a  tesselated  pavement  with 
stones  of  the  size  of  dice.  At  Althorp 
we  were  the  guests  of  the  steward,  and 
dined  with  the  upper  servants.  In  the 
steward's  room  were  various  documents 
and  parchments,  among  which  was  the 
acooimt  of  the  prosecution  of  a  woman 
for  selling  her  small  beer  too  small. 

^  The  year  1769  was  to  me  a  most 
interesting  year.  I  was,  I  remember, 
reading  Montesquieu,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  called  on  me,  to  solicit 
my  vote  for  Jenkinson  and  Hay.  Pro- 
digiously   courteous    was    his    grace; 

_  I  though  I  was  only  half  dressed,  and  was 
busy,  too,  on  chemistry,  evaporating 
urine  in  order  to  obtain  phosphorus.  The 
ignorant  mother  of  Chamberlain  C^ke 
laughed  at  me,  but  laughed  in  vain. 
I  was  beginning  to  get  gleams  of  practi- 
cal philosophy.  Montesquieu,  Barring- 
ton,  Beccaria,  and  Helvetius,  but  most 
of  all  Helvethis,  set  me  on  the  principle 

{  of  utility.  When  I  had  sketched  a  few 
vague  notions  on  the  subject,  I  looked 
delighted  at  my  work.  I  remember 
asking  myeell — ^Would  I  take  £500  for 
that  (Sieet  of  paper?  Poor  as  I  was,  I 
answered  myself — "So  !  that  I  would 
not." 

With  Chamberlain  Clarke,  Bendiam 
undertook  a  pedestrian  expedition  in 
1770.  He  wore  leather  breeches,  and 
was  sadly  pinched.  They  ^  went  first 
to  Oxford;  afterwards  to  Farringdoo, 
the  seat  of  Mr  Pve,  who  had  been  the 
H.P.  for  Berkshire.  He  afterwards 
broke  down,.became  Poet  Lanreat,  and 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Queen  Square. 
He  wrote  travels  in  the  aristocratical 
style;  was  intimate  with  Mitford  :  but 
hJs  acquaintance  was  not  worth  making. 
He  was  a  poet,  pr<stsrsa  nihil.  He 
asked  leave  for  his  daughter  to  walk  in 
myearden;  I  told  him  my  time  was  too 
much  occupied  to  show  her  aiy  attention. 
We  walked  up  Birdlip  Hill— on  whose 
top  was  a  little  public-house — whence 
you  look  down  on  an  avenue,  at  the  end 


of  which,  and  at  a  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  the  city  of  Gloucester  opens 
upon  the  view. 

^'  At  Oxford,  David  Coke  introduced 
me  to  ail  the  courts,  and  to  Judge  Black- 
stone  in  his  robes.  I  told  him  Clarke 
was  an  attorney;  he  was  astonished,  and 
said,  his  appearance  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  a  grimgibber.  The  attorneys  of 
those  da3rs  were  little  thought  of. 

^  A  talkative  lady  at  0:dford  wanted 
me  to  marry  her  daughter ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  I  was  oblifl^  to  escape  out  of 
the  window.  Her  husband  (Dr  Bent- 
ham)  was  a  little,  insignificant,  indus- 
trious man,  who  had  got  some  reputa- 
tion for  his  spontaneous  divinity  lec- 
tures, but  was  at  the  same  time  sorely 
quizzed.;  yet  he  was  an  excellent  tutor, 
of  quiet  and  gentle  demeanour ;  and  he 
threw  out  from  the  press,  eveiy  now  and 
then,  a  bit  of  Greek  criticism,  of  which 
I  got  a  copy — Xcyof  i^irct^ioi — ^it  was 
always  commonplace,  as  he  was  com- 
monplace ;  and  I  was  never  fond  of 
commonplaces. 

'^  In  this  journey  with  Chamberlain 
Clarke,  we  went  to  Pursfield,  belonging 
to  Valentine  Morris,  whoactually  ruined 
himself  by  his  liberal  entertainment  of 
visiters.  It  was  a  beautiful  place  ; 
everybody  went  there ;  got  letters  from 
friends,  or  friends'  friends;  so  he  thought 
he  could  do  no  other  than  exhibit  hospi- 
talitv  :  he  gave  them  free  dinners,  and 
ran  himself  out. 

**  One  day,  when  we  were  hunsiy,  we 
found  we  were  on  the  estate  of  a  Mr 
Clutterbuck ;  we  made  up  a  theory  that 
he  must  be  a  relation  of  a  Mr  Clutter- 
buck  we  knew ;  and  our  theory  obtained 
for  us  some  cheese  and  ale  from  a  John 
Bull  peasant  who  lived  on  the  property.** 

In  the  visits  which  Benthiun  paid  to 
the  country  with  his  father  and  step- 
mother, and  which  were  frequent  at  this 
period,  he  usually  walked  behind  them, 
alone,  reading ;  and  his  favourite  book 
was  "HelveUus  de  PEsprit." 

One  of  Bentham's  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintances was  Lind.  He  was  known 
in  political  circles  as  the  correi^ndenc 
of  the  King  of  Poland.  ^*  I  wrote  the 
design,"  he  said,  ^^  to  Land's  book  on 
the  Colonies;  he  would  have  set   his 
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fflgnature  Uindlbld  1x>  anything  I  had 
written.  lind,  in  consequence  of  his 
book,  got  an  order  to  draw  np  a  decla- 
ration against  the  revolted  colonies. 
There  were  two  such  declarations.  Gib- 
bon drew  np  the  oiher.  Lind  had  ▼»- 
rions  sorts  of  style.  He  got  £1000  iox 
writing  the  adUiiesses  of  Lord  Pigot. 
For  his  Mani/eatOj  he  got  £50  a-year 
£>r  each  of  his  sisters.  The  Manyfetto 
was  not  well  done.  Lind  was  of  North's 
(Bishop  of  Winchester's)  gambling  par- 
ties ;  he  wanted  to  get  into  parliunent, 
and  to  be  chairman  of  ways  and  means. 
I  remember  his  speaking  of  a  relation, 
one  Dr  Lind,  w1k>  was  an  anther,  and 
who  Taloed  himself  most  highly  on  be- 
ing ftn  author :  he  had  written  a  book 
on  the  diseases  peculiar  to  hot  climates. 
Lind  was  an  indostrious  author;  his 
manners  were  easy,  gentlemanly,  and 
fiishionable.  Lind  had  two  sisters  at 
Bochford,  where  I  had  a  little  estate, 
which  I  let  to  a  butcher  of  the  name  of 
Boosey ;  and  Booaey  was  a  Dissenter. 
We  went  one  day  and  dined  with  him. 
After  dinner,  he  took  us  to  his  meeting. 
I  went  with  him  a  short  way  up  the 
flalleiy ;  and  the  minister  was  making 
his  prayer,  and  saying,  as  it  appeared 
to  me^  ^O  Lord !  Uiat  SUerett  aJl  events.' 
*•  0/  said  I,  '  that  is  ultraromnipo- 
tenoe ;'  and  I  broke  out  into  a  most  vio- 
lent but  irresistible  burst  of  laughter.  I 
was  near  the  door,  and  I  made  mj^  escape 
without  disturbing  the  congregation.  It 
was  a  paroxysm ;  but  it  disturbed  me 
greatly.  At  uiat  time,  Boosey  was  over- 
seer of  the  pM>r ;  who  Uved  in  clover.  He 
told  me  there  had  been  a  meeting  among 
them,  because  he  gave  them  sheep's 
heads,  which  they  called  offal.  Not 
long  afiter,  dining  with  Adam,  (the  &ther 
of  all  the  Adams  who  had  got  places,) 
there  was  a  sheep's  head  (Seottiei)  with 
the  hair  singed.  I  thought  it  a  strange 
coincidence  that  the  poor  of  a  parish 
should  rise  in  rebellion  against  a  dish 
which  was  the  favourite  dish  atythe  table 
of  an  aristocrat." 

The  foUowing  letter,  addressed  to  me 
by  Bentham,  towards  the  close  of  his 
luie,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Lind 
and  others,  with  whom  Bentham  came 
in  contact  in  early  life.    It  was  written 


for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in£ormar 
tion  to  Mr  Barker,  who  was  then  pre- 
paring materials  for  his  Parriana^  in  the 
second  volume  of  which  it  is  printed  at 
length: — 

*^  Queen's  S^abs  Place,  Westmiksteb, 
*  90th  Jctnuartf,  1827.  \ 

**To  John  Bowrino,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  Sib,— Your  friead,  Mr 
Baricer's  commands,  have  been  noted  by 
me,  and  what  follows  is  the  fruit  of  my 
obedience. 

^' John  Lind  and  {^Nathaniel!  Forster: 
yes,  both  of  them,  were  friends  of  my 
^outh,  though  Forster^s  christian  name 
IS  not  now  remembered  by  me, — Lind 
a  most  intimate  one. 

^'  As  to  Lind,  the  origin  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  this: — ^His 
mther  was  by  parentage,  if  not  by  birft, 
a  Scotchman ;  he  was  a  clergyman,  and 
had  a  living  in  Colchester;  he  was  a 
spendthrift.  By  I  know  not  what  ac- 
cident, my  fekther  became  acquainted 
with  him.  By  m^  father's  advice,  a 
female  relation  of  his  bought  an  annuity 
of  the  reverend  divine,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  his  property  and  income  found 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  cre- 
ditors, of  whom  that  same  relation  of 
my  ^Bithei^s  was  one.  Lind,  the  son, 
was  a  commoner,  at  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.  When  he  had  taken  his  B.  A. 
degree,  he  took  orders.  Soon  after,  a 
Mr  Murray  (I  forget  of  what  family, 
but  I  believe  of  some  one  of  the  noble 
families  of  that  name)  set  out  on  his 
embasay  for  Constantinople.  lind,  by 
what  means  I  either  never  knew  or  have 
forgotten,  became  known  to  him,  and 
went  with  him  in  the  cap«city  of  chap- 
lain. I  was  at  that  time  living  in  cham- 
bers in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where,  a  little 
before  his  departure,  I  received  a  short 
visit  from  hun.  His  fath^'s  income 
being  at  that  time  in  m^  father^s  hands, 
as  trustee  for  his  creditors,  my  fiuther 
advanced  to  the  son  the  sum  of  £30,  to 
contribute  to  his  equipment.  We  hwd 
no  more  from  him,  or  of  him,  for  I  for- 

fkt  how  many  years.  Mr  Barker  knows, 
suppose,  which  is  more  than  I  do,  (for 
I  question  whether  I  have  now  a  copy 
of  the  work,)  in  what  year  those  same 
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letters  he  mentioDfl  on  the  partition  of 
Poland  came  out.  In  that  same  year, 
(1773,)  as  will  appear  in  the  title-page 
of  the  book,  he  returned  to  England 
with  the  title  of  Priyy-counciUor  to  his 
Polish  Maiesty,  governor  of  an  institu- 
tion founded  by  the  virtuous  and  un- 
happy monarch  for  the  education  of  four 
bundled  cadets,  and  the  office,  or  rather 
the  private  trust,  of  governor  to  his  ne- 
phew. Prince  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  in 
whose  suite  he  came.  On  his  arrival, 
after  paying  his  devoirs  and  debt  to  my 
fJEither,  he  called  upon  me  at  Lincoln  s 
Inn,  and  we  soon  became  intimate.  The 
reverend  divine,  with  the  black  ^b  and 
clerical  wig,  was  nowtransformed  into  the 
man  of  fashion,  with  his  velvet  satin- 
lined  coat,  embroidered  waistcoat,  ruffles 
of  rich  lace,  and  hair  dressed  d  la  mode. 
When  he  quitted  Constantinople,  it  was 
not  without  a  set  of  powerful  and  useful 
recommendations  to  different  places, 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  in  his  re- 
turn by  land  to  England. 

"  Aoont  this  time,  a  Prince  Czarto- 
rislci,  uncle  to  the  king,  became  desir- 
ous of  having  some  Englishman,  of  good 
character,  to  read  English  to  him.  The 
recommendations  Lind  brought  with  him 
procured  him  a  welcome  reception  from 
the  prince.  The  regular  part  of  his 
employment  consisted  in  the  reading,  as 
it  came,  of  the  St  James's  Chronicle. 
In  those  days,  that  newspaper  found  its 
way,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may 
stiu,  into  various  and  distant  parts  of 
Europe.  In  the  year  1788,  I  found  a 
copy  at  Bucharest,*  to  which  place  it 
came  at  the  Joint  expense  of  a  Greek, 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  Mr 
Weber,  a  (jerman,  whose  occupation 
there  consisted,  in  part  or  in  the  whole, 
in  teaching  English.  In  the  Greek,  I 
found,  to  my  equal  surprise  and  satis- 
fiiotion,  an  intelligent  young  man,  who 
spoke  French  penectly,  and  read  Hel- 
vetius.  In  the  imperial  agent  of  that 
place,  I  had  the  stiU  greater  satisfaction 
of  finding  a  very  intelligent  man,  who 
had  a  very  good  English  librair,  and, 
amongst  other  books,  ^  Smith's  Wealth 


*  Thii  must  be  a  mittake,  m 
from  bb  tour  in  1787. 


Rentham  retamed 


of  Nations.'  But  this  is  a  digression 
and  old  man's  tattle.  I  correct  myself, 
and  return  to  Lind.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  London,  in  the  character  just  men- 
tioned, his  book  passed  with  rapidity 
through  the  press,  and  brought  hia  repu- 
tation immediately  into  full  bloom.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  then  minister. 
Lord  North.  The  king  of  Poland,  in 
the  course  of  a  visit  of  a  year  or  more 
he  had  paid  to  Endand,  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  throne,  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Lord  Mansfield,  then  in  all  his 
glory,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Lind  brought  letters  with  him 
from  the  king  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
London  when,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
near  me,  he  took  lodgings,  I  do  not  re- 
member exactly  where ;  and,  not  long 
after,  took  and  furnished  a  house  in 
Red  Lion  Street  (or  East  Street  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  the  name  of  it) 
near  Ldunb's,  Conduit  Street,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death.  Much  about 
this  time,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to 
the  bar,  which  calling  he  received  in 
due  season.  All  this  while,  he  was  liv- 
ing in  the  high  world,  and  in  particular 
in  ministerial  circles.  More  than  once, 
when  I  have  been  at  his  house,  I  have 
seen  him  come  in  with  his  purse  some- 
times replenished,  too  often  drained,  at 
the  card-parties  of  Mrs  North,  lady  of 
the  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother 
to  the  minister.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  war,  he  was  employed 
in  penning  a  sort  of  manifesto,  published 
in  justification  of  it  Not  long  before 
or  after,  another  paper,  written  on  I  for- 
get what  different  occasion,  for  the  same 
purpose,  bespoken  by  the  same  official 
customer,  was  penned  by  historian  Gib- 
bon. A  notion  has  found  its  way  to 
Mr  Barker  that  Lind  had  written  and 
published  a  treatise  on  grammar.  I 
think  I  can  direct  him  to  the  origin  of 
this  notion.  No  such  treatise  did  my 
ex-reverend  friend  ever  publish  or  write. 
He  had  neither  relish  nor  literary  assets 
for  any  such  literary  enterprise.  His 
views  had  a  busier  and  higher  direction. 
But  he  thought  he  had  made  one  gram- 
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matical  discoreiy,  and  he  wm  ambitious 
to  distingaiflh  himself  by  it,  aod  plant 
refonnation  in  the  langnage.  Where 
anybody  else  would  say  hinuM,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  Bajhisself.  This  inno- 
ration  found  its  way  into  his  diplomatic 
piqper :  it  attracted  notice,  but  gave  to 
it  an  air  of  singularity,  of  pedantry,  of 
affectation,  which  certamly  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  it.  I  threw 
what  cold  water  I  could  upon  an  ambi- 
tion so  unworthy  of  him,  but  did  not 
snooeed  in  quenching  it. 

**  The  reception  giyen  to  his  Polish  Let- 
ters encouraged  him  to  take  a  new  and 
adventurous  course  in  the  world  of  po- 
litics. The  result  was,  a  work  which 
bore  for  its  title,  ^^A  Review  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Thirteenth  Parliament,"  &c.,  but 
it  went  no  further  than  the  acts  passed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  with  Ame- 
rica, and  closed  with  the  act  called  the 
Quebec  Act,  by  which  a  constitution,  in 
the  true  Tory  style,  and  under  the  aus- 
pices, if  not  by  the  pen,  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, was  given  to  Canada.  In  that 
work  I  had  some  small  share.  I  have 
preserved  a  copy,  and  shall  say  more  of 
it  by  and  by.  He  wrote  with  rapidity 
and  carelessness,  without  looking  at  it: 
he  would  have  signed  with  eagerness 
anything  that  I  wrote :  his  style  was 
rather  loose  and  negligent — ^it  was  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  at  the  writing  of 
the  Polish  Letters:  though  naturally 
cheerful,  he  was  not  quite  in  such  good 
spirits  at  this  time  as  in  that:  in  respect 
of  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  w^s  not 
quite  80  much  at  his  ease.  I  touched  it 
up  a  little  in  several  places ;  but  before 
it  was  brought  to  the  lenfi;th  of  the  Que- 
bec Act,  I  lost  sight  of  it.  He  was  in 
haste  to  get  it  out,  and  circumstances, 
either  on  his  part  or  on  mine,  or  on  both, 
admitted  not  of  its  passing  at  that  time 
through  my  hands.  Though  writing  on 
the  government  side,  in  support  of  that 
war  which,  from  its  want  of  success,  has 
now  become  so  universally  disapproved, 
his  mind  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  in<{ependence.  On  the  occa- 
sion in  question,  without  dictation  or  in- 
struction, he  wrote  as  he  thought,  which^ 
was  as  I  thought.  For  by  the  badness 
of  the  arguments  used  on  behalf  of  the 
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Americans,  on  that  side  of  the  water  as 
wellason  this,  myjudgment,  unwarpedby 
connexion  or  hope,  ^for  connexion  I  had 
none — hope  proportionable,)  was  rank-» 
ed  on  the  government  side.  The  whole 
of  the  case  was  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion of  natural  rights^  claimed  without 
the  slightest  evidence  for  their  existence, 
and  supported  by  vague  and  declamatory 
generalities.  If  government  be  only  the 
representative  of  rights.^  for  which  there 
is  no  standard,  and  about  which  there 
will  be  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions, 
the  right  to  which  the  mother  country 
laid  claim  would  seem  to  stand  on  an 
older  and  a  firmer  foundation  than  the  • 
rights  pretended  by  the  colonies.  A 

^' A  compliment  1  remember  Lind  re- 
ported to  me  as  paid  him  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, was  much  more  favourable  to  him 
than  I  had  expected.  It  was  to  some  such 
effect  as  this :  where  you  have  justified, 
you  have  justified  convincingly;  where 
you  have  censured,  you  have  censured 
freely.  The  act  was  indeed  widely  open 
to  censure :  the  censure,  to  jud^  now 
from  the  impression  I  remember  it  made 
on  me,  had  more  of  strength  and  freedom 
than  of  correctness  or  discernment  in 
it.  Considering  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  above  judgment  came,  my  surprise 
at  finding  it  so  favourable  was  not  incon- 
siderable. But  by  the  timid  and  crafty 
lawyer,  the  revenge,  if  any  such  was 
taken,  was  concealed  by  prudence:  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  during  the  remainder  of 
their  joint  lives,  Lind  being  all  the  time 
at  the  bar,  a  letter  of  intercession  which 
the  Kmg  of  Poland  wrote  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the 
Anglo-Polish  pnyy-counsellor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  patron- 
age, was  not  productive  of  any  effect. 
*  His  majestyknowsveiy  little  of  me,' said 
the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Barrister,  Hf  he 
thinks  that  anything  that  he  or  anybody 
.else  could  sayto  me,  could  addanythingto 
my  desire  to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit 
of  your  services.'  His  labours,  however, 
though  the  reward  came  from  another 
quarter,  did  not  go  unrewarded.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  found  his  two 
maiden  sisters,  Mary  and  Lstitia,  both 
a  little  younger  than  himself,  keeping  at 
Colchester  a  boarding-school  for  young 
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ladies.  It  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  they  oontriyed  to  keep  up  in 
that  situation  a  respectable  appearance. 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  wmit  time  it 
was,  but  it  was  during  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration, and  a  considerable  number 
of  years  afterthe  publication  of  that  work 
of  his,  that  a  pension  of  £50  a-year  for 
life  was  granted  to  each  of  these  two 
sisters,  i  ou  will  have  been  expecting 
to  hear  something  of  the  young  Teleni»* 
chus,  to  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  this  island,  my  ex-reyerend  friend 
came  officiating  in  the  character  of  Men- 
tor :  how  it  happened,  I  do  not  exactly 
remember,  but  so  it  was,  that  notwith- 
standing my  intimacy  with  the  Mentor, 
I  ne^er  saw  the  Telemachus.  The  case 
must  haye  been,  that  Mentor  must  haye 
been  a  considerable  time  in  England  be- 
fore he  deigned  to  yisit  my  humble  roof^ 
if  a  garret  in  Lincoln's  Inn  may  be  so 
termed.  The  giddiness  produced  by  the 
exalted  yortex  in  which  on  his  arriyal 
he  found  himself  whirled,  kept  out  of  hb 
remembrance,  I  belieye  for  some  months, 
the  little  debt  he  owed  to  my  father : 
and  till  matters  were  thus  settled  with 
the  father,  it  was  not  natural  he  should 
feel  dispoised  to  pay  a  yisit  to  the  son, 
who  at  that  time  was  all  but  unknown 
to  him.  The  stay  of  the  prince  must,  I 
think,  haye  been  but  short.  By  whatso- 
ever cause  this  shortness  was  produce^l, 
no  dissatisfaction  towards  the  Mentor  in 
the  breast  either  of  the  prince  or  of  his 
royal  uncle,  could  have  had  an^  part  in 
it.  A  letter  I  remember  seeing  from 
the  king  to  him,  shortly  after  the  return 
of  the  prince  to  Warsaw,  concluded  with 
these  word»— ^JS^  dofu  tout  ee  que  je 
wns  en  lui,je  recannaU  voire  oumrage' 
"In  addition  to  the  twosituations  above- 
mentioned,  one  of  which,  by  his  depar- 
ture from  Warsaw,  the  other  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  prince  from  England,  wore 
oecome  sinecures,  one  which  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned  was  fiajr  indeed  from  being 
80.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don to  I  believe  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  before  that  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  unhappy  king,  scarce  a  post- 
day  arrived  in  which  he  did  not  write 
a  letter  to  the  king ;  in  short,  he  was 
in  fact  the  minister,  and  more  than  the 


plenipotentiary,  of  the  king,  to  this 
court,  in  trust  and  effect,  though  not 
in  name.  In  name  he  woidd  have  been, 
but  it  was  a  maxim  with  Gteorge  the 
Third— and  being  so  natural  a  one,  I 
know  not  that  in  his  instance  it  was  a 
new  one — ^not  to  receive  as  a  diplomatic 
agent  for  doing  business  with  him,  and 
in  this  way  on  a  footing  savouring  of 
equality,  any  subject  of  his  own :  the 
same  maxim  prevented,  I  remember,  an- 
other old  friend  of  mine  from  being  re- 
ceived in  form  as  agent  from  the  free  city 
of  Hamburgh.  As  an  expedient  for  pro- 
ducing the  substance  without  the  form, 
a  Pole  of  the  name  of  Burkarti  was  sent 
by  the  kii^,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
^nate,  if  that  was  necessary,  in  the  char- 
acter of  resident  to  reside  in  this  court, 
in  which  character  he  continued  to  reside 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
I  believe  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  knew 
something  of  him.  I  used  every  now 
and  then  to  see  him.  I  remember  din- 
ing with  him  on  a  summer  s  day,  at  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  apartment  he 
had  in  a  spacious  mansion,  occupied  as 
a  boardmg-school  by  Johnson's  friend, 
Elphinston,  who  published  a  book  in 
such  English  as  you  see  employed  in 
French  grammars,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Frenchmen  how  to  pronounce 
English,  written  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating, that  it  is  an  Englishman's 
bounden  duty  to  write  English  exactly  as 
he  speaks  it  But  Elphinston  was  not 
Burkarti,  nor  in  intellect  would  he  have 
gamed  much  by  being  so ;  not  that  he 
was  at  all  the  worse  for  this,  but  the 
better.  It  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  officiating  in  the  character  of  a  cipher 
that  he  was  sent  to  this  country  and  re- 
tained in  it  In  eveiything  but  bulk, 
in  which  he  reminded  one  of  a  &t  ox,  he 
was  a  puppet,  and  lind  it  was  that 
moved  the  wires.  Eveiy  now  and  then 
I  used  to  see  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
his  fJEuthful,  intelligent,  and  lealoos  agent 
Once,  I  remember,  at  my  friend  s  desire, 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  and  impera- 
tive call  to  other  occupations,  I  held  the 
pen  in  his  stead :  the  function  was  a 
flattering  one  to  my  young  ambition.  A 
pun  1  remember  letting  off  gives  some 
indication  as  to  the  time.     "Hie  cabinet 
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squabbles,  piodaoed  by  tbe  oollision  of 
two  ■uch  hard  and  rough  ehancters  as 
Minister  Pitt  and  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
were  matter  of  notoriety,  and  formed 

Kand  parcel  of  the  history  of  the  day. 
account  I  gave  of  them  was  express- 
ed by  three  words — "Z«  ckancelier 
ckanesle^"  and  the  truth  of  the  intelli- 
gence was  not  long  after  demonstrated 
by  the  event.  At  the  aboTO-mentioned 
residence,  economical  as  was  necessarily 
the  style  of  it,  Land  was  occasionally 
Tisited  by  foreign  ministers  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  The  only  ones 
that  I  now  recollect  were  the  late  Baron 
iMasares,  the  publio-spirited  constitu- 
tionalist, and  one  of  the  most  honest 
lawyers  England  erer  saw ;  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Rosslyn,  at  that  time  Soli- 
citor-general, bow  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  evening.  The  deep  bass  voice 
and  cold  gravity  of  the  crown  lawyer, 
still  dwell  on  my  earandmemonr.  Some 
little  conversation  with  him  fell  to  my 
shaie.  Not  to  any  such  honour  as  that 
of  being  present  at  his  table :  according 
to  what  I  used  to  hear  from  those  who 
had,  my  loss  was  not  very  considerable. 
Thedeportment  of  the  master  of  thehouse 
used  to  be,  according  to  those  reports, 
more  suitable  to  a  funeral  than  a  dinner: 
loe  wuted  not  for  the  dessert :  it«ncom- 
passed  every  course :  favour  me  with  a 
little  salt,  said  somebody  on  one  of  these 
occasions  to  his  neighbour ;  or,  as  Mr 
Godwin  would  have  informed  us,  might 
have  said :  as  for  the  Attic,  it  will  enter, 
let  us  hope,  with  the  bottles. 

^  This  preeminent  lawyer  lu^pened  to 
furnish,  within  my  observation,  two  Exhi- 
bitions as  strongly  contrasted,  perhaps,  as 
ever  were  fumuhed  hj  the  same  person 
insodiortaspaoeof  tmie.  The  first  time 
I  saw  him  he  was  in  black,  with  the 
sword  stuck  by  his  side,  holding  up  the 
train  of  the  then  chancellor;  but  this  is 
not  one  of  the  two  I  mean.  Not  long 
after  this,  attending  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  as  a  student,  I  saw  him 
with  a  silk  gown  on  his  bade  making  a 
motion  with  fax  more  hesitation  and 
distress  than  I  ever  witnessed  on  the  part 
of  the  youngest  and  most  obscure  tyro. 
This  was  the  first  time  of  my  seeing  nim 
in  the  character  of  a  lawyer-:  the  last 
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time  was  at  the  council-board.  It  must, 
I  think,  have  been  by  Lind's  means  that 
I  enjoyed  a  privilege  in  which  I  had  so 
few  to  share  with  me.  I  speak  only 
from  present  inference ;  for  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  he  himself  was  there.  At 
that  board,  Franklin  stood  as  the  silent 
and  necessarily  defenceless  butt  of  his 
eloquent  invectives.  No  hesitation  then : 
self  and  language  were,'in  equal  perfec- 
tion, subjects  of  command.  Fortunate 
was  I  beyond  all  probability  in  being 

Cent  at  so  memorable  a  scene.  Mem- 
of  the  board,  nearer  a  dozen,  I  be- 
lieve, than  a  score,  sitting  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  longtable.  At  the  upper 
end,  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  president. 
Auditors,  I  question  whether  there  were 
more  than  a  dozen  besides  myself.  Of 
the  president's  chair,  the  back  parallel 
to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  fire :  the 
chimney-piece  projecting  a  foot  or  two 
from  Uiat  side  of  tiie  apartment  formed 
a  receas  on  each  side.  Alone  in  the  re- 
cess, on  the  left  hand  of  the  president, 
stood  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  such  posi- 
tion as  not  to  be  visible  from  the  situation 
of  the  president,  remaining  the  whole 
time  like  a  rock  in  the  same  posture,  his 
head  resting  on  his  left  hand ;  and  in  that 
attitude  abiding  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm.  If  necessary,  at  the  call  of  a  sub- 
posna,  I  could  give  some  tolerable  account 
of  the  materials,  colour,  and  buttons  of 
that  coat  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  think, 
retarded,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  not 
much  less,  I  fear,  than  a  week, — if  not 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  at  any  rate 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  so  many 
mighty  contending  powers  and  their  sub- 
ject nullions.  Bdbre  the  incident  ever 
found  its  way  into  Uie  public  prints,  I  had 
it  from  a  noble  friend,  who  was  present  at 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  important  vest- 
ment as  I  was  at  the  first.  To  return  to 
Wedderbum.  I  was  not  more  astonished 
at  the  brilliancy  of  his  lightning,  than 
astounded  by  the  thunder  that  accom- 
panied it.  As  he  stood,  the  cushion  lay  on 
the  council-table  before  him :  his  sti^on 
was  between  the  seats  of  two  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  side  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord  President.  So  narrow  were  the 
dimensions  of  this  important  justice- 
chamber;  they  were  those  of  a  private 
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drawing-room.  I  would  not,  for  doable 
the  greatest  fee  the  orator  could  on  that 
occasion  have  reoei  ved,  been  in  the  place 
of  that  cushion:  the  ear  was  stunned  at 
every  blow:  he  had  been  reading,  per- 
haps, in  that  book  in  which  the  prince  of 
Roman  orators  and  rhetoric  professors 
instructs  his  pupils  how  to  make  impres- 
sion. To  the  instrument  recommended,  I 
think  by  Cicero,  the  floor  bein^  hard,  and 
the  cushion  soft,  he  substituted  the  hand. 
Our  late  friend  [Dr  Parr] — considering 
whomi  am  now  addressing,  [MrBarker,] 
I  run  no  small  risk  in  venturing  the  ob- 
servation— seemed  to  have  studied  in  the 
sameschooL  Lest  for  making  the  desired 
impression  psychological  power  should 
not  suffice,  he  rather  too  often  helped  it 
out  with  physical,  and  the  table  groaned 
under  the  assault.  The  striking  con- 
trast between  the  early  and  the  later 
exhibitions  of  the  accomplished  orator 
may  afford  an  encouraging  lesson  to 
young  men.  I  remember  a  similar, 
though  not  an  equal,  contrast  in  Lord 
Kenyon.  I  remember  a  similar  and 
equal  contrast  in  the  fortification-loving 
Duke  of  Richmond,  from  whom,  when 
occupying  the  place  now  occupied  by 
Wellington,  at  the  house  from  which  I 
write,  I  had  once  the  honour  of  a  visit, 
which,  according  to  a  custom  scarce  ever 
infringed  in  my  whole  life,  I  left  unre- 
tumed. 

**  When  Lord  Pigot's  conduct,  in  his 
capacity  of  Governor  of  Madras,  became 
the  subject  of  inquiry  and  accusation,  as 
is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  day,  Lind,  in 
bis  capacity  of  barrister,  was  applied  to, 
to  defend  him ;  and  accordingly  did  so  in 
a  quarto  volume,  for  which  he  received,  if 
I  misreooUect  not,  the  sum  of  £1000. 
This,  I  think,  was  the  sum  received  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  when  counsel,  for  the 
part  he  took,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
which,  in  the  great  Douglas  cause.  This 
being  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  pri- 
vate nature,  and  for  which  such  a  rapi- 
dity was  requisite  as  could  not  admit  of 
any  time  for  revision  by  a  friend,  I  took 
no  part  in  it,  unless  it  were  in  the  way 
of  incidental  conversation.  His  marriage 
took  place  at  St  Andrew's,  Holbom : 
name  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  I  be- 
Ueve,  EUm ;  present,  his  eldest  sifter 


May,  and  your  humble  servant,  who, 
in  tne  character  of  father  for  the  occa- 
sion, gave  the  bride  away.  This,  you 
will  see,  is  tolerably  good  evidence,  that 
there  be  nothing  about  me  to  render  me, 
either  in  law  incompetent,  or  in  probabi- 
lity incredible.  As  to  the  time,  the 
Register  will  show  it :  not  so  much  as 
the  year  is  at  present  in  my  remem- 
brance. I  question  whether,  since  the 
time  of  my  first  seeing  the  lady,  a  twelve- 
month had  elapsed.  Oenealogical  im- 
portance the  ceremony  had  none;  of 
political,  it  was  not  altogether  destitute : 
no  sooner  had  the  event  taken  place, 
than  the  bridegroom  sent  advice  of  it  to 
his  royal  master :  the  answer  was,  the 
grant  of  a  life  annuity  of  five  hundred 
ducats,  ^the  half  of  his,)  in  the  event  of 
her  surviving  him ;  and  this  annuity,  as 
I  had  occasion  to  know,  for  I  had  some 
trouble  with  it,  was  paid  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  injured  king's  finances 
being  in  a  state  less  and  less  flourishing, 
I  had  every  now  and  then  to  turn  secre- 
tary in  her  name.  Sometimes,  I  believe, 
it  was  to  him  that  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed: sometimes  to  his  above-men- 
tioned nephew,  who,  if  I  do  not  forget, 
had  a  few  debentures  in  our  Irish  ton- 
tines, in  which  case  it  must  have  been 
in  the  first  class,  bearing  date  the  year 
1773.  When  the  king  died,  the  arrear 
was  considerable.  Letters,  one  or  more, 
from  the  king  to  her  on  the  occasion  of 
the  news  of  her  husband's  death,  I  re- 
collect seeing :  they,  or  one  of  them, 
were  written  in  English,  in  a  style  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  distinguished 
from  an  Englishman's.  In  one  of  them, 
speaking  of  the  pension,  ^  I  have  fixed 
a  pension  upon  you,'  was  the  expression, 
instead  of  settled  a  pension  upon  you, 
or  granted  a  pension  to  you.  During 
the  marriage,  she  had  a  sufficient  stock 
of  acquaintance  of  visiters  of  her  own 
sex  to  render  her  situation  comfortable: 
some  of  them  even  belonging  to  persons 
of  distinction.  After  his  death,  she  took 
lodgings  in  Pall  Mall :  they  followed  her 
there,  and  the  assortment  was  rather 
augmented  than  diminished.  At  length, 
resources  failing,  she  quitted  that  situa- 
tion, and  retired  to  a  creditable  board- 
iug-house.     But  in  the  meantime  she 
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had  reoeiyed  an  afisuied,  tliough  smaller, 
provuion  from  an  annuity  left  her  by  a 
reverend  diyine,  name  forgotten,  whom 
I  never  saw ;  my  oommunication  with 
her  haying  suffered  frequent  interrup- 
tions by  my  own  travels  and  other  in- 
cidents. On  her  death,  her  small  pecu- 
niary remains  fell,  I  forget  how,  into 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Combe,  whom  till  then  I  had  never 
seen.  He  wa«,  I  believe^  a  man  of  some 
fashion.  I  think  I  remember  hearing 
him  called  by  the  name, — a  nick-name, 
of  Count  Combe.  If  so  the  circumstance 
IS  singular  enough;  for  some  years 
before,  another  man  whom  I  knew,  used, 
I  am  certain,  to  be  distinguished  by 
that  nick-name, — a  man  who  published 
a  sort  of  romance,  entitled  the  ^  Devil 
upon  Two  Sticks,  in  London,'  in  imita- 
tion of  the  well-known  French  novel  of 
that  name.  In  her  husband's  lifetime, 
and  during  her  widowhood,  a  portrait  of 
the  above-mentioned  prince  had  con- 
stantly hung  over  the  drawing-room 
chimney-piece:  some  persons  saw  in  it 
a  resemblance  to  my  brother,  men  of  the 
same  age.  Mr  Combe  pressed  it  upon 
me,  and  it  has  since  figured  over  one  of 
my  ownchimnejr-pieoes.  Amongst  her 
relics  of  better  times,  was  a  portrait  of 
the  King  of  Poland  on  the  lid  of  a  gold 
snuff-box,  given  by  him  to  her  husband. 
At  that  time.  Prince  Adam  Czartoriski, 
a  near  relation  of  the  king,  son,  I  believe, 
or  grandson  of  the  Prince  Czartoriski 
herein  above-mentioned,  happened  to  be 
in  England.  He  was  universally  regarded 
as  being  about  to  have  the  mana^ment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  newly  truncated 
kingdom  of  Poland  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  He  called  upon  me  for  the 
poipoee  of  requesting  my  assistance  in  the 
bnsmesB  of  codification  for  that  country. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 
snuff-box,  she wingit  him,  and  asking  him 
whether  he  knew  of  anybody  who  would 
be  disposed  to  give  for  it  anything  more 
than  the  value  of  the  gold.  After  keeping 
it  a  few  days,  he  returned  it  to  me,  sav- 
ing, that  there  was  nothing  very  parti- 
eidar  either  in  the  likeness  or  m  the 
workmanship,  and  that  resemblances,  in 
different  forms,  of  the  unfortunate  king 
were  by  no  means  scarce.     I  returned 


it  to  Mr  Combe,  and  what  became  either 
of  the  snuff-box,  or  the  gentleman,  I  have 
never  since  heard. 

"NowastoMrForster.  The  first  time 
of  my  seeing  him  was  in  the  year  1762, 
or  thereabouts.  I  had  at  that  time  been 
living  and  keeping  terms  at  Queen  a 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  college,  while 
yet  at  Westminster  School,  I  was  en- 
tered, I  believe,  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1759.  I  was  removed  thither  early, 
I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1760 ;  for 
paternal  authority  compelled  me  to  ham- 
mer out  and  send  in,  as  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  the  customary  academi- 
cal collection  of  half  lamentational,  half 
congratulational,  rhythmical  common- 
places, the  subject  of  which  was  the  loss 
of  one  king  and  the  acquisition  of  an- 
other, a  copy  in  sapphics,  the  first  stanza 
of  which  figures  in  a  whole-length  por- 
trait of  me,  in  my  academical  dress, 
which,  by  an  odd  series  of  accidents,  has 
fallen  into  your  possession.  The  cham- 
bers I  then  occupied  (for  I  changed  my 
local  situation  in  the  college  not  long 
afterwards)  were  upon  the  two-pair-of- 
stairs'  floor,  on  the  further  comer  of  the 
inner  quadrangle,  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  enter  into  it  from  the  outer  door. 
I  was  dressing  to  go  down  to  dinner  in 
the  hall,  at  h  w  an  hour  after  twelve, — 
in  those  days  the  hour  in  that  and  most 
of  the  other  colleges,  though  in  some  it 
was  as  early  as  eleven ;  when  I  heard  a 
rapatmydoor, — wentto  it,opened  it,  and, 
to  my  no  small  confusion,  (for  my  dress 
was  scarcely  adjusted,  and  my  discarded 
shirt  lay  sprawhng  upon  the  floor,)  when 
in  came  a  grave  and  important-looking 
personage,  in  a  Master-of-Arts  gown, 
ushering  in  a  smart  and  sprightly  lady. 
The  lady,  who  had  never  as  yet  seen 
my  father,  became  afterwards  his  second 
wife.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Rev.  Mr 
Abbot,  who,  having  been  a  Fellow  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  had,  in  the  spi- 
ritual routine  of  preferment,  migrated 
from  a  fellowship  in  that  coUege,  to  a 
college  living  at  Colchester.  She  was 
then  his  widow. 

"  The  above  was  the  first  time  of  my 
seeing  Mr  Forster.  The  second  time 
was  in  the  company  and  at  the  house  of 
Mr  J^ind.     We  visited  and  were  visited. 
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Forater was  at  tbat  time  rectorof  aBaliol- 
oollege  living,  at  Colchester.  He  had 
another  and  yery  different  oconpation — 
that  of  nianu£Ei«ctnier  of  an  index  to 
aeyeral  volumes  of  the  House-of-Com- 
mons'  Jonmals,  for  which  service  his 
remuneration,  if  I  do  not  misrecollect, 
amounted  to  £3000.  His  acquaintance 
with  Lind  was  produced  by  an  obvions 
cause— residence  in  the  same  society  in 
the  season  of  youth ;  his  intimacy  by 
conformity  of  opinion  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects.  Forster  was  a  man  of 
a  strong  will,  strong  intellect,  bold  tem- 
perament, and  excellent  moral  charac- 
ter, in  every  walk  of  private  life ;  happy 
in  wife  and  children,  and,  by  his  own 
behaviour  towards  them,  well  deserving 
so  to  be.  At  this  time,  the  topic  of 
subscription  to  the  Thirt;^-nine  Articles 
bemg  upon  the  carpet  in  parliament 
and  elsewhere,  he  had  written  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  support  of  that  in- 
stitution. This  advocate  for  orthodoxy 
was  at  the  same  time  a  much  too  open 
professor  of  Atheism.  This  was  the 
only  &iling  I  ever  saw  in  him.  It 
could  not  but  have  operated  as  a  bar  to 
that  advancement  which,  otherwise,  his 
talents  might  have  ensured.  I  had  not 
many  times  seen  him  at  Mr  Lind's, 
when,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
from  him,  I  visited  Colchester,  and 
passed  a  week  or  two  at  his  house.  Of 
what  passed  at  that  visit,  nothu^  deter- 
minate dwells  on  my  recollection,  ex- 
cept the  circumstance,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  of  my  ever  seeing  Dr  Parr. 
His  situation  at  that  time  was  that  of 
master  or  usher  to  a  school  in  that  town. 
Mr  Forster  took  me  with  him  one  day 
to  pay  him  a  short  visit,  place  not  re- 
collected, except  that  no  boys  were  vi- 
sible at  it.  It  served  as  the  foundation 
of  the  acquaintance  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  us ;  and  this  is  all 
that  I  remember  about  it,  except  it  be 
that  one  day  we  were  conversing  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  and  freedom,  he 
brought  it  to  my  memory  saying  that, 
at  that  time,  he  httle  expected  to  find  in 
me  the  sort  of  person  he  now  beheld  in 
me;  for  that,  m  my  dress,  there  was 
something  which  bei^ke  a  young  man 
who  wonld  have  been  ghid  to  be  a  fop, 


had  he  been  able.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  him  at  Lind's.  I  must  have  seen 
him,  I  think,  more  than  once  at  Ho- 
miny's, and  thence  afterwards  at  my 
own  housed.  He  was  anxious  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  late  Mr  Fox,  but,  as  I 
did  not  hear  that  Mr  Fox  had  anything  %_ 
in  particular  to  say  to  me,  and  I  knew  "j 
I  had  nothing  in  particular  to  say  to 
Mr  Fox,  this  state  of  things  was  with 
me,  in  that  instance,  as  at  all  times  it 
has  been  in  every  other,  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  declining  it.  It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of,  I  think,  the  year  1804,  that,  in 
pursuance  of  a  kind  invitation  from  him, 
I  went  upon  a  littie  excursion,  and 
passed  a  very  agreeable  week  or  there- 
abouts at  his  parsonace.  Mr  Koe,  at 
present  an  eminent  barrister  at  the 
Chancery  Bar,  then  living  with  me  as 
an  amanuensis,  accompanied  me.  We 
there  found  the  Doctor,  his  first  wife,  and 
a  very  agreeable  and  intelligent  young 
lady,  his  daughter,  then  unmarried;  the 
other  was  not  there,  having  for  some  time 
been  manied  to  Mr  Wynne. 

^^  During  my  stay  at  Hatton,  we  made 
several  little  excursions;  one  was  to 
Ghi/ s  Cliff,  the  mansion  of  Mr  Great- 
head,  who,  at  that  time,  was  among  the 
personages  placed  at  Verdun  in  a  state 
of  detention  by  Buonaparte;  another 
was,  I  believe,  to  Warwick:  of  the 
castle,  circumstances  limited  onr  view 
to  what  was  visible  from  the  road. 

^^  As  to  Lind,  that  work  of  his  which 
brought  him  into  Cftvour  with  Lord  North 
and  Lord  Mansfield,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  When  I  began  this  letter,  1 
had  not  received  it  back  from  a  friend,  to 
whom  I  had  lent  it  It  bears  date  1 775. 
His  design  had  originally  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of 
that  year,  and  eventually  those  of  suc- 
ceeding years.  But  the  interest  pro- 
duced by  those  acts  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  American  war  absorbed 
all  other  interests.  The  plan  of  the  ar- 
gument he  had  from  me.  Upon  his  men- 
tioning the  American  part  of  his  design, 
his  plan  not  being  as  yet  formed,  I  told 
him  I  had  written  two  or  three  pages  on 
the  subject,  which,  such  as  they  were,  he 
was  welcome  to  do  what  he  pleased  with, 
— they  were  my  own  private  thoughts^ 
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without  any  view  to  pnblieation.  When 
be  had  made  some  little  advance,  mj 
smpriae  was  not  miaU  at  finding  that 
this  page  or  two  of  scattered  thoughts 
had  been  set  in  front  of  his  work,  and 
ccmstitated  the  phm  on  which  he  was 
opeiating.  They  form  pages  15  and 
16  in  the  printed  book.*  DiJOTereat 
parts  of  it  tell  incidentally'  nnder  my 
revisal,  and  received  additions  and  al- 
terations, of  which  all  memoiy  has  long 


*  **  Lind  on  the  Colonits,"  pp.  IS,  16,  (written 
bj  Mr  fientham) :~ 

"  h  Am  to  the  Pomi  of  Right. 

^1.  Ai  to  the  crmm  alone,  what  is  the  power 
with  whieh  the  constitatioa  inveeti  that  bromtk  of 
the  kgialMtiue  over  oennferies  eonqneied,  or  other- 
wiee  aeqnired  ? 

"  %Am  to  the  10^0^  hody  of  the  lecislataie, 
whether  ita  operetieos  can  be  reetnuned  by  any 
acta  of  the  afore-named  bmch  of  it  ? 

**  3L  Again,  as  to  the  whole  body  of  the  le^lature, 
whether  on  die  partieolar  point  of  taxation  there 
be  any  other  principle  in  the  conatitutionto  reetiain 
iti  operations  ? 

'<II.  A8to{h€  JPomtofFaei. 

**  1.  What  were  the  privilems  originally  granted 
by  the  erown.to  the  colonies  ? 

"  2,  What  power  preoedingparlisanents  exercised 
overfliem? 

**  When  these  questions  an  fairly  discossed,  and 
not  before,  we  may  yentoie  to  give  onr  opinions. 

«<IIL  On  ihe  M«riU  <ffh$  Proceedings  ^  the  lad 
PaniamenL 

*1.  Whether  Ae^  were  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitation  ? 

*«2.  Whether  they  were  consistent  with  the  dio- 
tates  of  sound  policy  ? 

**  To  enter  on  the  two  last  subjects  of  inquinr  be- 
fore the  other  points  are  fiilly  settled,  would  at 
least  be  preposterous.  It  would  be  to  begin  where 
we  ought  to  end. 

**  If  th4  power  Tested  in  the  crown  over  con- 
quered or  acquired  countries,  be  drenmseribed 
within  certain  bounds,  by  certain  acknowledged 
rules,  all  acts  done  in  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
must  be  measured  by  tiioae  rules,  on  their  confor- 
mity to  which  their  Tdidity  will  depend. 

"  If  the  acts  done  in  the  exercise  of  that  power 
do  not  bind  or  restnun  parliament,  it  is  in  vain  to 
dfee  tiiose  acts.    On  this  su|>poBition,  charters  are 

ileis  parchments,  ~ 


**  If  there  be  an^  principle  m  our  constitution 
by  which  the  Amencans  can  claim  an  exemption 
mm.  parliamentary  taxation,  then,  too,  charters 
will  be  foond  but  useless  parchments,  because  WMM- 
eeteny, 

**  If  there  be  no  such  principle,  then  allowinff  to 
darters  their  utmost  force,  the  colonists  can  plead 
no  exemption  from  thenee,  till  they  baye  shown  it 
to  he  thsre  either  specified,  or  of  necessity  implied. 

**  If  di&rent  intoipretattons  be  put  on  the  same 
grants  by  the  contendinr  parties,  we  must  then  ap- 
peal to  usage  to  dedde  oetween  them. 

**  If  the  proeeedings  of  the  last  parliament  be 
qncstioBed,  we  must  eaaetly  know  the  situation  in 
which  the  preeeding  parliament  had  left  it** 


I  been  lost.  One  thing  there  is,  and  no 
more,  of  which  I  have  something  like  a 
specific  recollection,  which  is  Uie  sec- 
tion that  commences  at  page  128,  and 
has  for  title,  ^  Abstract  of  the  Charters 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island."  This 
I  remember  had  more  or  less  of  mine  in 
it :  for  anght  I  know,  the  whole ;  but 
neither  time  nor  eyes  allow  of  my  at- 
tempting to  draw  a  line  anywhere. 

*^  He  would  gladly  have  let  me  write 
on  as  long  as  I  chose:  he  had  a  sort 
of  epicurean  nonckalancB  about  him, 
the  result  of  so  many  years  he  had  been 
living  in  the  grand  monde.  My  opi- 
nions were  at  that  time  opposite  to  the 
American  side.  The  turn  they  took 
was  the  result  of  the  bad  arguments  by 
which  I  observed  that  side  supported, 
no  use  being  made  of  the  only  good  one, 
vis.  the  impossibility  of  good  govern- 
ment at  such  a  distance,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  separation  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  both  parties.  TheD^la-^ 
ration  ofj^ghto  presented  itseuto  my 
concep6onmm  the  first,  as  what  it  has 
always  continued  to  be,  a  hodge-podge 
of  c^ifaMoi^^and  nhtg^rdj^*ni  whldlTfee 
thifigiobe  proved  is  all  &long  taken  for 
granted.  Some  hints  to  this  e&ct  were,  I| 
believe,  given  towards  the  close,  in  a  note 
of  my  introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation.*  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  at  that  time,  or  some  years 
after,  that  I  made  a  dissection  of  it.  The 
paper,  I  believe,  was  translated  by  M. 
Dumonty  and  made  use  of  by  him,  m  his 
edition  of  my  work  on  Political  Tactics, 
in  the  second  volume,  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  FaUacies.t  I  speak  of  that  paper 
now  with  the  less  reserve,  the  author  of  it 
(Jefferson)  who  took  it  forthe  main  foun- 
dation of  his  glory,  being  now  no  more :  ' 
a  man  whom,  on  other  accounts,  I  hold 
in  very  hirii  estimation,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  his  having,  by  his  patience 
and  forbearance  under  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  most  galling  attacks,  estab- 
lished upon  a  sure  basis  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Absurdity,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
recollect,  went  so  far  on  that  side  as  to 


•  See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

f  The  work  used  by  Dumont  was  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  French  Declaration  of  Bights,  published 
ia*voL  ii.  p.  490,  of  the  works. 
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pretend  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had 
all  along  been  in  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  British  Parliament,  the  con- 
trary of  which  was  proved  so  plainly 
by  sach  a  number  of  acts  of  parliament, 
M  hich  were  produced. 

^^  English  lawyers  who,  being  in  the 
opposition,  took,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
their  side, — ^took,  if  possible,  a  more  pal- 
pably absurd  course.  Lord  Camden, 
who  saw  that  it  would  never  do  to  pre- 
tend, in  the  teeth  of  the  acts  themselves, 
that  parliament  had  never  taken  upon 
itself  to  exercise  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion over  the  colonies,  took  a  distinc- 
tion between  legislation  and  taxation. 
Legislation,  he  said,  is  one  thing,  taxa- 
tion another :  to  legislate  is  to  command : 
to  tax  is  not  to  command ;  it  is  only  to 
give  money.  For  proof,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  words  ffive  and  grants  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  some  act  or  acts  o^ 
parliament,  and,  for  aught  I  know  at 
this  moment,  (for  it  is  not  worth  look- 
ing for,)  in  all  taxing  acts,  as  if  giving 
and  granting  other  people's  money  by 
sovereign  authority,  swonl  in  hand,  were 
not  taxing  them.  And  even,  supposing 
these  words  employed  in  all  acts  in 
which  the  money  was  given  in  large 
sums  by  general  words,  thereupon,  after 
and  in  consequence  of  them,  came  out 
acts  in  volumes  for  prescribing  the  mode 
of  collection,  and  imposing  penalties  on 
nonpayment^  and  so  forth :  acts,  in  none 
of  which  most  assuredly  were  any  such 
words  as  give  and  grant  to  be  found. 
Little  did  I  think  at  that  time  that  I  was 
destined  to  write,  within  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  thereafter,  an  address  to  the 
French  Commonwealth,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  engaging  them,  by  arguments 
that  applied  to  all  mother  countries,  to 
emancipate  their  colonies. 

^<  Biographers  are  not  disinclined  to 
receive  and  insert  digressions :  no,  nor 
digression  upon  digression  to  any  number 
of  removes,  any  more  than  at  the  age  of 
garrulity  old  men  to  furnish  them.  At 
this  moment  I  am  dictating,  while  dis- 
robing for  bed.  In  1814,  Mr  Mill  and 
I,  (Mill,  the  historian  of  British  India,) 
nissed  through  Oxford  in  our  way  to 
Bath.  I  showed  him  the  chambers  in 
which  I  had  been  resident  for  two  .or 


three  years,  after  descending  to  them 
from  the  above-mentioned  and  above- 
situated.  These  second  ones  were  on 
the  ground-floor,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  staircase,  next  on  the  left  hand,  as 
you  go  from  the  outer  quadrangle  to  the 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  former  ones. 
Three  motives  concurred  in  producing 
this  transition  :  a  sum  of  two  guineas, 
my  aversion  to  solitude,  and  my  fear  of 
ghosts.  This  migration,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  two  guineas  that  accompanied 
it,  I  kept  from  my  father  with  as  much 
solicitude  as  some  persons  would  have 
felt  for  the  concealment  of  a  crime. 
Though  a  very  affectionate  father,  he 
was,  by  a  variety  of  infirmities,  a  very 
troublesome  one.  My  fear  of  ghosts  had 
been  implanted  in  my  mind  from  earliest 
infancy,  by  the  too  customary  cultiva- 
tors ojf  that  most  noxious  weed,  domes- 
tic servants. 

'^  Amongst  Lind's  acauaintances  was 
Qovemor  Johnstone.  Johnstone,  he  told 
me,  was  to  such  adegree  delighted  with  the 
Fragment  on  Government,  that  he  used 
to  go  about  with  it  in  his  pocket,  boring 
people  with  it.  This  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  departure  for  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  for 
sparingthe  lives  of  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  human  beings  on  condition  of 
universal  penitence.  Hearing  of  this, 
and  having  an  ardent  desire  for  seeing  a 
little  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  political  world,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
good  opportunity  for  taking  my  chance 
of  doing  so  in  the  capacity  of  that  com- 
missioner s  secretary.  Lind,  at  my  de- 
sire, mentioned  this  to  Johnstone.  The 
answer  was,  much  regret  at  not  having 
heard  of  it  sooner,  he  being  engaged  to 
Fergason,*  the  Scotch  professor,  author 
of  Roman  history,  and'  some  bo<^  on 
morals;  I  forget  the  title  ofjt.  Tlie 
examples  of  Greece  and  Rome  Iiad  not 
been  lost  upon  Ferguson.  During  th^ 
voyage,  he  was  urgent  with  the  com- 
missioners, as  I  learnt  afterwards  from 
good  government  authority,  to  put  to 
death  man,  woman,  and  child,  as  many 
as  they  could  catch,  as  an  inducement 

*  Fergoaon  vrota  *<  Institatea  of  Moral  Philo- 
sonhrr  and  "  The  Priiwiples  of  Monti  and  Politi- 
cul  science." 
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to  ihe  lest  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  prof- 
fered graoe. 

^*  Jerbmy  Bentham.  " 

"24  Febrwiry^  1827. 

Inseiendum  in  Memoiis  of  Lind  and 
FoTster : — 

^'  As  Lord  Mansfield  had  sentenced 
Peter  Ance  to  a  year's  hard  kbonr,  for 
an  anti-ohristian  publication,  and  his  pa- 
tronage of  Bishop  Warbnrton,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  atheist,  was 
well  Imown,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know 
the  state  of  the  Chief-Justice  s  opiniouis 
on  that  subject  I  accordingly  desired 
Lind  to  inform  me.  The  answer  was, 
unbelief.  I  put  the  same  question  to 
David  Martin ;  his  answer  was  the  same. 
David  Martin  was  a  man  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  £ftmiliarity,  being  the  painter 
who  painted  the  portrait  from  whence 
the  first  of  the  engravings  of  his  lord- 
ship was  taken,  and  who  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  engage  an  engraver  for  that 
purpose  to  Paris,  where  engravers'  work, 
by  a  capital  artist,  scarcely  cost  the  em- 
ployer a  fourth  part  of  what  it  did  in 
England.  The  engraver  he  had  engaged 
failmg  him  before  the  work  was  half 
done,  he  completed  it  himself.  Mar- 
tin and  I  lived  together  in  Paris  about 
six  weeks.  Our  acquaintance  com- 
menced in  the  packet-boat  between 
Dover  and  Cahus. 

I  resume  the  thread  of  Bentham's 
conversations : — 

^  lind  8  style  did  not  sati^  me. 
There  was  a  want  of  accuracy.  I  used 
to  correct  for  him,  and  he  assented  to  all 
my  corrections.  Nothing  that  anybody 
else  wrote  ever  satisfied  me ;  nothing 
that  I  ever  wrote  at  first  satisfied  me : 
but  I  never  made  an  alteration  with- 
out having  a  reason  for  it. 

^  Burkarti,  who  was  here  as  the  nomi- 
nal representative  of  Poland,  had  no 
head,  or  an  ox's  head ;  so  that  lind  did 
all  the  business.  There  was  a  qiomen- 
taiy  hope  of  inducing  the  British  Go- 
▼enunent  to  interfere  against  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland ;  but  Oieor^  III.  had  a 
l^reat  contempt  for  the  people,  and  en- 
joyed the  triumph  of  despotism. 

^*  He  was  despotic  from  the  beginning, 
yet  the  opposition  to  him  in  the  early 

Vol.  X. 


part  of  his  reign  originated  solely  from 
the  disappointment  of  displaced  men — 
thence  i^e  North  Briton,  When  Wilkes 
accused  the  king's  speech  of  having  lies 
in  it,  it  made  a  great  sensation.  Wilkes 
was  an  object  of  perfect  abhorrence  to 
me,  and  1  abhorred  him  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  king.  The  North  Briton 
excited  a  prodigious  sensation;  forty- 
five  was  written  on  all  the  walls ;  forty- 
five  had  obscured  every  other  member  of 
the  numeration  table.  For  years  it  was 
the  principal  topic  of  conversation.  Then 
came  the  prosecution ;  then  Lord  Sand- 
wich tummg  against  him.  Gross  things 
respecting  women  were  picked  out  to  find 
matter  for  impeachment.  Lord  Sand- 
wich got  the  name  of  Jerry  Twitcher, 
from  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,  for  his  im- 
peacher.  Then  Wilkes  was  outlawed, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  court,  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  grave  and  the  wise,  said 
he  could  not  consider  him  in  court,  be- 
cause he  was  not  in  custody.  No !  the 
lawyer  could  not  believe  that  to  be  a  fact 
which  he  himself  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 

^^  John  Wilkes  was  the  hHe  noire  of 
the  king.  The  situation,  not  to  speak 
of  the  power  of  mind,  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, was  that  of  (George  the  Third;  that 
which  Thomas-i-Becket  was  to  Henir 
the  Second,  John  Wilkes,  bating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  saint  and  the  sinner, 
was  to  George  the  Third.  ^Target  Mar- 
tin' obtained  his  illustrious  title  by  his 
willingness  to  be  shot  at  for  the  love  of 
his  sovereign.  So  valorous  was  his 
loyalty,  that  he  was  willing  to  act  in 
the  tragedy  in  which  George  the  Third 
should  be  we  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ; 
and  he  (Martin)  the  missionary  who 
mi^ht  have  the  honour  of  sacrifiomg  the 
re<£>ubtable  John  Wilkes. 

^  Of  those  days,  not  to  speak  of  the  pre* 
sent,  the  moral  sense  existed  in  that  u>rm 
which  sanctioned  the  destruction  of  the 
life  of  man — not  only  without  thedepree* 
sion,but  even  with  the  exaltation  of  the 
Deputation  of  thedestroyer.  Destroy  with 
premeditation  the  life  of  a  smgle  man — 
the  name  of  an  assassin  and  Uie  infamy 
attached  to  that  name,  over  and  above 
the  corporal  punishment,  awaits  you. 
Destroy  two  lives,  one  of  them  heing 
your  own,  and  consent  obtained  for  the 
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perfonnance  of  the  operation  on  the 
other,  that  consent  being  obtained  by  fear 
of  ignominy,  yon  are  eiSier  Quitted,  or, 
if  found  guilty,  yon  acquire,  in  the  shape 
of  the  perpetual  reputation  of  conrage, 
an  indemnity  for  a  temporary  loss  of  li- 
berty in  one  of  the  many  senses  in  which 
that  £ascinatin^  appellative  is  employed. 
A  target  was  set  np  :  pistols  were  pro- 
cured, a  regular  course  was  taJcen  of  that 
species  of  gymnastic  exercise,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  is  composed  of  the  imple- 
ments just  mentioned :  when  proficiency 
was  regarded  as  complete,  an  invitation 
inappropriate  form  was  transmitted  from 
the  intended  sacrifioer  to  the  intended 
victim  to  join  in  the  experiment  desired 
to  be  made  of  the  degree  at  which  the 
proficiency  had  arrived :  what  followed 
I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect. 

"  In  idleness-thne,  I  engaged  myself 
in  classifying  duels  and  duellists.  Duel- 
ling may  be  checked  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  system  of  procedure — it  can 
only  be  put  down  by  the  introduction  of 
a  natund  system  of  procedure. 

"  Duelling  should  be  prevented  by 
legishfction.  The  challenge  is  the  in- 
choate offence— the  battle  the  completed 
one.  Duelling  does  a  vast  deal  more 
mischief  than  people  are  aware  of.  It 
is  the  instrument  of  secret  tyranny  to  a 
prodigious  amount. 

'^  When  death  ensues,  compensation 
should  at  all  events  be  made  to  the  re- 
latives of  the  deceased.  The  law  of 
England  shuts  out  this  redress,  so  that 
the  wrong-doer  may  inflict  any  portion 
of  injury  upon  the  victim  of  the  wrong. 
If  there  be  no  family  to  be  compensated 
the  fine  should  go  to  a  fund  for  the  nse 
of  helpless  litigants.  In  this  country 
there  is  a  strange  tenderness  in  fining — 
and  the  fines  are  sometimes  so  small  as 
to  leave  a  positive  premium  for  offence. 
In  costs,  judges  care  notibing  about  pe- 
cuniuy  inflictions — but  pecuniary  inflic- 
tions, as  an  appropriate  instrument  of 
punishment,  are  little  thought  of. 

"  But  to  return  to  John  Wilkes. 

*'  I  never  saw  him  but  once.  I  was 
a  determined  aristocrat  in  his  time— « 
prodigious  admirer  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  of  the  king.  There  was  a  horrible 
outcry  against  Wilkes  for  turning  the 


[1770. 

king's  ministers  out  of  office ;  and  I  said. 
Why  should  the  king  not  discharge  his 
servants  at  will,  like  any  other  person  ? 
When   there  was  a  clamour    against 
Scotchmen,  I  asked  why  Scotchmen  were 
worse  than  other  people  ?    1  remember 
being  mnch  struck  with  the  locution, 
which  was  new  to  the  English  language,    I 
being  imitated  from  the  French,  ^^  Bom    / 
and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  / 
the  name  of  Briton.'    It  was  a  ^reat 
saving  of  words. 

r~  "  I  was,  however,  a  great  rrformist ; 
jbnt  never  suspected  that  the  people  in    \ 
/power  were  against  reform.  I  supposed    } 
they  only  wanted  to  know  what  was 
^od  in  order  to  embrace  it."  " 

Bentham  visited  Paris  in  1770.  He 
had  scarcely  an  acquaintance  there.  Dr 
Fordyce  introduced  him  to  some  chemist 
in  France  who  was  nobody,  and  who 
paid  little  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tion. He  £ormd  there  Martin  the  painter, 
— who  was  getting  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  already  alluded  to,  execnted, 
— to  whom  he  lent  about  1000  francs  to 
assist  him  in  his  difficulties.  Martin  in- 
troduced him  to  a  man  called  Rose,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  who 
had  given  him  a  pension  on  which  he 
lived  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  was  en- 
abled to  entertain  his  friends. 

Bentham  had  even  then  a  sort  of  re- 
putation ;  and  a  Mr  Godefroy  gave  him 
several  books,  because  he  had  heard  that 
he  was  a  ''  philosopher,"  a  title  which 
greeted  him  then  for  the  first  time.  There 
was  then  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard, 
who  went  about  Paris,  under  the  name 
of  "  Le  bon  Dieu^**  making  a  trade  of 
his  blasphemy.  Martin  painted  him, 
and  offered  to  paint  Bentham,  who  re- 
fused the  attention  proffered,  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  import  duty 
into  England.  Bentham's  dining-place 
was  a  guinguette^  where,  for  a  billing, 
there  was  an  abundant  and  varied  supply 
of  food.  It  was  in  the  Rue  Toumon. 
After  dinner,  the  party  walked  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxemliourg.  The^utn- 
guetie  has  shared  the  ordinary  fate  of 
mortality.  Bentham  went  to  look  for 
his  old  haunt  when  he  revisited  Paris 
a  few  years  before  his  death :  not  a  trace 
remained  of  it. 
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*^  Of  trayelled  men,  I  afterwurds  made 
aeqnaintaiioe  with  Mr  Forater,  who  had 
be^  ch]q>Lun  to  the  amboAsador  at  Pe- 
teiaburg.  He  was  a  sort  of  Mheist  par- 
'eon,  and  conversed  on  ail  subjects  with 
great  levity.  Rossian  manners  suited 
the  indolence  of  his  nature.  It  was  an 
incident  in  my  life,  to  talk  with  ft  man 
who  had  lived  in  diplomatic  circles,  and 
had  travelled  so  £ur.  He  introduced  me 
to  many  Russians,  amon?  whom  were 
two  brothers  (Tateschevs,;  whose  fond- 
ness for  each  other  was  perfectly  infiin- 
tine,  and  whose  disputes  about  the  merits 
of  Montesquieu  were  veiy  amusing.  The 
discussions  turned  upon  fundamental 
principles,  which  were  fundamental  non- 
sense :  it  was  a  perpetual  trifling  about 
words  to  which  they  could  give  no 
definite,  and  each  attached  a  difierent, 
meaning ;  such  as,  ^  honour,'  ^  virtue,' 
*  fear' :  ^  honour'  being  a  love  of  reputa- 
tion, or  of  as  much  power  as  a  man  could 


get ;  and  '  virtue'  being  admiration  of  a 
republican  government." 

A  memorandum,  dated  November 
24th,  177-,  is  as  follows  :— 

^^Filt  Jeremy  dinoii  chez  nous; 
apris  diner,  we  opened  the  portman- 
teau belonging  to  the  late  Mr  John  For- 
ster,  deceaysed,  in  which  there  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  clergyman's  gown  in 
a  cloth,  some  old  printed  books,  of  little 
or  no  value,  some  MS.  sermons,  and  a 
bundle  in  a  brown  paper,  sealed,  iq>on 
which  was  a  piece  of  white  paper,  en- 
dorsed with  his  own  hand  as  follows : — 

^\  *'  Reflections  on  the  rise  and  Ml  of 
the  ancient  Republics,  and .  2  other 
manuscripts,  all*  composed  by  me,  but 
printed  in  the  name  of  Edward  Wortley 
Montague,  Esq. 

"  *  Jno.  Fobstbr.' 

^  And,  after  the  above  examination,  I 
locked  up  the  portmanteau  again  with 
the  contents  thereof  as  before." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1774-1780,    .flET.  22-32. 

Eulieit  Printed  ConiTOaition :  Defence  of  Lord  Mansfield. — Extracts  from  Commonfilace  Book. — Pre- 
paration of  Critical  Elements  of  Jorispradence. — Publication  of  Fragment  on  Gbvemment — Studies, 
and  Habit  of  Life  at  the  Bar.— Aatobio^pbr  of  Constantia  Philips.— Betrospect  of  the  Growth  of 
Opinions. — View  of  the  Hard  L«boar  Bill. — Correspondence  with  Public  Men  in  Frsnce :  D'Alem- 
bert— Notices  of  Eminent  Men :  Mansfield,  Camden,  Barrington,  Speaker  Abbot. — ^Fuiher  Extracts 
from  Commonplace  Book. 


The  first  compositions  of  Bentham  that 
everappearedin  print,  were  two  letters  in 
theChizetteer,  written  when  he  was  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  signed  Ire- 
nseus,  from  Irene,  (Peace.)  Of  one  of 
these  letters  he  said,  '^  It  was  a  portrait  of 
m J  character  and  my  love  of  fairness. 
Lord  Mansfieldhflfi  been  attacked.  I  was 
deluded  by  his  eloquence,  and  fcuaoinated 
by  his  courtesy  of  character.  There  was 
an  ignorant  stonr  of  the  hanging  of  forty 
jud^  in  Alfred's  time,  taken  from  one 
of  the  most  trumpery  books  that  ever 
was  written,  namely  the  ^  Mirror  of 
Justices;'  and  it  had  been  suggested 
that  Lord  Mansfield  might  very  pro- 
perly be  made  the  forty-first.  I 
showed  there  was  no  evidence  for  the 
slofy.    The  letter  was  answered;  but  I 


had  the  last  word,  and  it  was  a  good- 
humoured  word.  Some  will  say  it  was 
better  written  than  anything  I  write 
now.  I  had  not  then  invented  any  part 
of  my  new  lingo.  I  was  at  that  time 
about  twenty-one  years  old«" 

Talking  of  these  letters  to  Bentham^ 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  these  his  first  attempts ; 
'^  but  who  knows  where  to  find  them  ?" 
said  he.  ^'  In  the  museum  they  are 
not.  Are  they  in  the  king's  library? 
Possibly — ^there  isalways  a  possibility — 
they  may  be  at  the  Home-office.  News- 
papers ought  to  be  there  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  I  should  like  to  ask 
mjTself  now,  if  they  were  well  written ; 
for,  in  those  days,  composition  was  in- 
conceivably difficult.      I  often  com« 
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menced  a  sentence  which  I  could  not 
complete.  I  hegan  to  write  fragments 
on  blotting  paper,  and  left  them  to  be 
filled  theroafter,  in  happier  vein.  By 
hard  labour,  I  subjugated  difficulties; 
and  my  example  will  show  what  hard 
labour  will  accomplish.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  my  earliest  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  latest  composition  of  my 
life.  I  used  to  put  scraps  into  drawers, 
80  that  I  could  tumble  them  over  and 
over;  to  marginalize  and  make  notes 
on  cards,  which  I  could  shuffle  about : 
but,  at  last,  I  took  to  arranging  my 
thoughts.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
shifting  my  papers  from  shelf  to  shelf ; 
and  well  remember,  when  at  Bowood, 
where  I  stayed  two  or  three  months  at 
a  time,  that  Lord  Shelbnme  took  Mi- 
nister Pitt  to  see  the  Strang  way  in 
which  I  worked,  and  arranged  the  many 
details  of  a  complicated  subject.'' 

I  have  found  many  of  these  dufetia 
membra  among  his  papers,  and  they 
fihow  the  extraordiniuy  attention  and 
4sare  which  he  gave  to  his  early  writ- 
ings: thoughts  expressed  imperfectly 
and  confus^y,  are  often  worked  out 
into  sentences  of  great  simplicity  and 
beauty.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  latercompositions  of  Bent- 
ham,  it  has  never  been  denied  that  the 
style  of  his  first  productions  is  most  re- 
markable for  its  terseness,  appropriate- 
ness, and  polish.  In  after  life,  he  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  precision :  he  thought 
the  first  duty  of  a  writer  was  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  meaning :  he  invented 
words,  many  of  them  admirable  ones, 
whenever  he  found  none  existing  in  the 
language  which  exactly  represented  the 
idea  he  wished  to  convey;  such  as, 
maximixe,  minimise,  international,  forth- 
oomingneBS,  codification,  and  others,  upon 
which  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  in 
his  leas  experienced  days.  His  last  com- 
position, (the  Constitutional  Code),  is 
certainly  a  remaikable  eontrast  to  the 
Fragment  on  Government,  in  every 
characteristic  (except  intellectual  power) 
by  which  one  production  can  be  distin- 
guished from  another.  Many  of  Bent- 
ham's  youthful  compositions  are  headed 
Crit.  Jer.  CrinL  meaning  Jeremy^s  Criti- 
cisms on  the  Criminal  Laws ;  and  they 


[1770-4. 

consist,  principally,  of  severe  remarks 
on  the  various  contradictory  and  absurd 
decisions  respecting  felony  and  other 
offences.  These  papers  were  generally 
placed  in  a  drawer,  turned  over,  criti-  * 
cixed,  corrected,  altered,  and  amended, 
from  time  to  time;  then  marginalized, 
and  afterwards  set  in  order. 

His  early  notes  frequently  contain 
the  germs  of  the  opinions  he  afterwards 
elaborated  in  his  greater  works.  Thus, 
in  1774,  I  find  this  sentence,  which,  in 
fEust,  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  Theory 
of  Morals  and  Legislation : — 

^'  There  is  no  man  that  doth  a  wrong 
for  the  wrong  s  sake,  but  thereby  to  pur- 
chase hlmsefi  profit  or  pleasure."  This 
grand  truth  was  not  hidden  from  Lord 
Bacon.  His  was  a  mind  to  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  truth  wherever  it 
met  him,  but  his  was  not  an  age  when 
to  pursue  it  to  the  utmost  was  either 
practicable  or  safe.  ^^  Cum  vitia  pro- 
nnty  peccat  qui  recte  facit :  if  vices  were 
upon  the  whole  matter  profitable,  the 
virtuous  man  would  be  the  sinner." 

His  usage  was  to  keep  every  separate 
branch  of  a  topic  on  a  separate  paper, 
which  he  could  thus  conveniently  dis- 
pose of  in  its  fit  place." 

His  rules  for  composition  he  after- 
wards condensed  in  the  following  verses : 
Nomography ;  1828,  February  dd. 

ESfidem  Natnra,  eadem  Nomenclatan. 

auLi. 

**  Fortlioiiglite  ths  same,  theiamethe  words  diould 

When  differ  thoughts,  words  diffSereat  Ut  as  sm.** 

BBASON. 

«  8am«n«is  of  thought,  sameness  of  words  attests  ; 

Take' that  half  Wne,  then  add  who  will  what  rests.*' 

I  find,  scattered  over  fragments  of  blot- 
ting paper,  sentences  almost  illegible, 
but  which  record  the  thought  of  the 
moment  in  some  emphatic  form.  I  will 
give  a  few  examples :  — 

^'  When  will  men  cease  beholding  in 
Almighty  Benevolence  a  cruel  tyrant, 
who  (to  no  assignable  end)  commands 
them  to  be  wretched  V 

"'  Why  should  the  names  of  Religion 
and  Morality  be  employed  for  purposes 
by  which,  if  accomplished.  Religion  and 
Morality  must  Burnt  V 

^  Men  ought  to  be  cautious  ere  they 
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Fepresent  Religion  to  be  that  noxious 
ihmg'  whicli  magistrates   should  pro- 

^  The  grand  catastrophe  of  our  sacred 
history  is  itself  an  act  of  the  most  illns- 
trions  sttioide." 

SuKDBT  Memoranda  of  Bentham, 
MADE  IN  177^-4: — 

Pftjug^  in  favour  of  Anttqu/Uy, 

^^  It  is  singolarthatthe  personswhoare 
most  loud  in  m^ifyin^^  the  pretended 
adirantage  in  point  of  wisdom  of  ancient 
over  modem  times,  are  the  very  same 
'who  are  the  most  loud  in  proclaiming 
the  saperiority  in  the  same  '<^3>^t  -of 
old  men  above  yonng  ones.  WhaiJias 
gOTerned  them  in  both  oases  seems  to 
bare  been  the  prejudice  of  names^it 
is  certain  that  if  there  be  some  reasons 
why  the  old  should  hare  advantage  ov^ 
the  young,  there  are  at  least  the  same 
reasons  for  times  that  are  called  modem 
having  it  over  times  that  are  called 


ancient.    There  are  more.:  for  decre^-'^  ithey  punish  but  a#  they  hate?    They, 


tnde  as  applied  to  persons  is  real 
applied  to  times  it  is  imaginary.  Me% 
as  iheyaoquire  experience,  lose  the£Eusul- 
ties  tbit  might  enable  them  to  turn  it  to 
account :  it  is  not  so  with  times :  ~the^ 
stock  of  wisdom  acquired  by  ages  is  a 
stock  transmitted  threugh  a  vast  num- 
ber of  generations,  from  men  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  faculties  to  others  also  in 
the  perfection  of  their  fcusulties :  the 
stock  of  knowledge  transmitted  from 
one  period  of  a  man's  life  to  another 
period  of  the  same  man's  life  is  a  stook 
from  which,  after  a  certain  period,  large 
dedications  are  every  minute  making 
by  the  scythe  of  Time." 

Vfdgar  Errors— PoUiieai, 

1.  '^To  make  consummate  characters, 
either  in  depravity  or  in  virtue. 


the  depravity  of  the  heart ;  and  none  to  )  . 
the  imbecility  of  the  head.  5 

4.  ^'  To   suppose  everything  Uleffol 
which  appears  to  them  ineaspedtent," 

Punishmeja. — Origin  of  the  Vindictive 
Principle. 

^^  Men,  private  men,  punish  because 
they  hate.  They  think  tiiey  see  (for  their 
own  parts)  just  cause  for  themselves  to 
punish,  where  they  think  the^  see  just 
cause  to  hate.  liiwgivers,  like  them- 
selves, are  men.  They  think  they  see 
just  cause  for  law^vers  to  punish,  where 
they  think  they  see  just  cause  for  law- 
givers to  hate.  The  law,  they  imagine, 
does  so  too.  The  more  they  hate,  the 
more  they  wish  to  punish.  Grimes,  they 
are  told,  they  ought  to  hate.  Grimes 
it  is  made  a  matter  of  merit  to  them  to 
hate.  Grimes  it  is  a  matter  of  mmt,  of - 
more  than  merit — of  necessity,  to  punish. 
They  are  to  hate  them — wey  are  to, 
punish  them.  'TIS  their  hating  makes 
them  wish  to  punish.    How  then  should 


do  so.  The  more  they  are  disposed  to 
hate,  the  more  they  are  disposed  to  pun- 
ish. What  wonder?  To  ordinary  a^ 
prehencdons  no  mischief  from  this  is 
visible.  Yet  more:  no  mischief  in 
many  cases  exists,  since  in  many  cases 
it  is  trae  that  the  cause  of  hatred  and 
the  demand  for  punishment  increase  to- 
gether. The  cause  which  makes  hatred 
rise  is  the  reason  which  makes  punish- 
ment expedient.  If  of  punishment  for 
any  act  there  be  more  than  is  needful,  it 
is  either  because  there  is  too  much  of  it 
where  the  act  wants  some ;  or  there  \b 
some  of  it  where  the  act  wants  non&— 
*'  What  harm  in  a  man's  su£fering  who 
does  an  act  I  hate?  What  harm  in  the 
man's  suffering  whom  I  hate  ?  When 
a  man  suffers  whom  I  hate,  where  con- 
fessedly he  ought  to  suffer,  what  matter 
whether  it  be  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  V 


2.  ^'To  attribute  every  motion  of  pub-    Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  multitude 
lie  men  to  political  motives;  to  attribute!  of  men. 

every  action  to  ends  and  purposes  which  I  ^<  How  should  they  punidi  but  as  the^ 
belong  to  lliem  as  politicians, ^d^noneyhate  ?  What  other  standard  than  their 
to  those  which  belong  to  them  as  men.  J  hatred  should  they  assume  ?     'Tis  the 

d.  ^  To  attribute  every  instance  j>t   clearest  standard,  at  least  at  any  given 
supposed  misGonduct  in  public  men  to    time,  when  it  is  applied :  though  at  dif 
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ferent  times  its  decisioiis  are  so  apt  to 
yaiy.  What  standard  clearer?  To 
know  whether  they  hate  in  common — 
to  know  which  of  two  crimes  it  is  they 
hate  most — ^what  have  tibey  but  to  con- 
sult their  feelings?  What  standard 
should  they  take  ?  Even  this  or  none. 
For  to  this  hour,  except  here  and  there 
a  disjointed  sentence,  no  other  has  been 
laid  down.  If  here  and  there  others 
have  indeed  been  set  np,  these  have  not 
themselyes  been  rectified  by  the  standard 
of  utility — ^they  dasL  2iobody  has  yet 
attempted  to  mark  out  to  each  its  limits, 
and  mould  them  into  one  harmonions 
body." 

Pensies, 

^  There  is  no  pestilence  in  a  state  like 
a  zeal  for  relip;ion,  independent  of  (as 
.contradistinguished  from)  moraLity." 

^  As  to  people  at  huge,  I  want  little 
of  their  company,  and  much  of  their 
esteem.*' 

^  Morality  may  well  say  of  religion — 
Wherever  it  is  not  for  me,  it  is  against 
me.'* 

^  No  man  appears  to  himself  so  bad 
as  he  IB.  No  man  acts  against  con- 
science in  all  that  he  acts  amiss." 

^  Prejudice  and  imposture  always} 
seek  obscurity."  ' 

«'What  is  called  legal  style  is  the 
most  execrable  way  of  puttmg  wordsF 
together  that  ever  was  deyised. 

^  Ladies,  like  birds  of  paradise,  hare 
no  \m ;  it  is  vMLfaet  with  them." 

^  Invention  is  learning  digested : 
quotation  is  learning  vomited  up  raw." 

^The  constitntions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  of  many  other  societies,  aie 
penned  with  conciseness  and  perapicuity . 
How  happens  this  ?  Either  there  are  no 
lawyers  concerned,  or  their  right-hand 
forgets  her  cunning.  They  forged  that 
they  are  lawyers,  and,  seduced  by  ex- 
ample, become  gentlemen,  scholars,  and 
phjjosophers." 

Conciieness  is  an  apter  term  than 
brmUy  for  a  desirable  property  of  style 
— conciseness  is  rdaiivs  brevity." 

*^  A  monarch  is  a  sort  of  a  creatuiethat 
unites  tiie  properties  of  the  Chsnd  Lama 
and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  not  to  mention 


an  odd  attribute  or  two  that  remain  un- 
claimed by  any  other  created  *being. 
Like  the  first  of  these,  he  is  immortal : 
like  the  last  infallible :  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  he  is  omnipresent :  no  per- 
fection that  is  imaginable  is  wanting  to 
this  god  of  our  idolatry.  Look  at  him 
well ;  turn  him  round  and  round;  about 
and  about;  examine  him  limb  by  limb : 
a  more  accomplished  deity  at  aU  poiata 
never  trod  upon  dry  ground. 

"  The  plain. truth  of  the  matter  would 
have  made  a  poor  figure  in  comparison 
of  this  description.  It  has  pretensions 
to  wit,  and  it  might  hope  for  the  mrofits 
of  servility.  No  king  of  the  ordinary 
stuff  that  kings  are  made  of  could  help 
being  enchanted  at  the  person  pictured 
in  this  flattering  mirror.  An  unpopular 
king  mi^t  find  a  consolation  for  the 
contempt  of  his  personal  character  in 
the  adulation  attached  to  his  political 
character,  which  is  that  of  his  (Moe. 
A  wise  king  would  turn  with  loathing 
from  the  incense:  but  a  weak  one  might 
reward  it. 

^  Greedy  of  incense  without  caring  to 
deserve  it :  fond  of  any  principle  of  awe 
that  could  serve  to  screen  his  person 
against  attack — ^regardless  whetiier  it 
rooted  there,  glad  to  behold  it  planted 
by  however  ignoble  hands ;  content  to 
draw  upon  his  office  for  a  perpetual  tri- 
bute of  respect,  without  ever  thinking  of 
deserving  it.  Such  is  the  condition  of  a 
king!" 

Digea  of  the  Law  premature  before 
Loete  and  Heketius. 

^  A  digest  of  the  Laws  is  a  work  that 
could  not  have  beenexecuted  withadvan- 
tage  before  Locke  and  Helvetius  had  ' 
written :  the  first  establishing  a  test  of  1 
perspicuity  for  ideas;  the  hitter  establish-l 
ing  a  standard  of  rectitude  for  actions.  | 
The  idea  annexed  toa  word  is  a  perspicu- , 
ous  one,  when  die  simple  ideas  included! 
under  it  are  assignable.     This  is  what 
we  owe  to  Locke.    A  sort  of  action  is 
a  ri^t  <Hie,  when  the  tenden<rpr  of  it  is 
to  augment  the  mass  of  happiness  in  the  \ 
community.     This  is  what  we  are  in-  \ 
debted  for  to  Helvetius. 

^'The  matter  of  the  Law  is  to  be  I 
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governed  by  Helvetius.  For  the  form 
and  expieasion  of  it  we  mast  lesort  to 
Locke. 

^From  Locke  it  must  receiye  the 
ruling  principles  of  its  form — from  Hel- 
vetins  of  its  matter.        I 

^  By  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Locke  it  mnst  be  governed,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  discoorse ;  b^those  of  Helvetius,  in- 
asmuch  as  it  is  a  discourse  from  authority, 
predicting  punishment  for  some  modes 
of  conduct,  and  reward  for  others." 

PrimdpUs  €f  Eduication. 

^  Education  is  a  series  of  conduct  di- 
rected to  an  end :  before  any  directions 
can  properly  be  given  for  the  education 
of  asy  person,  the  end  of  his  education 
must  be  settled. 

^  The  common  end  of  every  person  s 
education  is  Happiness. 

**  Happiness  depends— Ist,  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  instruments;  2nd]y,  In  the 
right  method  of  applyingjh|im.  The 
I&ppinesB  that  can  be  proposed  for  a 
subject  of  education  is  either,  Istly,  That 
stock  that  is  obtainable  from  the  stock 
of  instruments  man  in  appearance  is  bom 
to  the  possession  of :  or  that  farther  stock 
that  IS  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  ac<juisi- 
tion  of  more. 

"  This  divides  education  into — Istly, 
Defensive ;  2dly,  Active.  The  instruH 
ments  productive  of  happiness  are  eitheij 
—1st,  Liherent ;  or,  2al3r,  External.     J 

^^  Inherent,  again,  are  either — 1st,  Oj 
the  body;  2dly,0/ the  mind,  Theinosl 
generally  usend  education  is  the  defen- 
sive :  the  active  never  can  be  the  edu- 
cation of  the  many.  The  active  leads 
to  preeminence :  every  man  cannot  be 
preeminent  over  every  other. 

^'The  only  active  plan  of  education  ihb 
state  oifght  tp  encourage,  is  that  which 
tends  no  otherwise  to  increase  the  hi^ 
pineas  of  th^  individual  than  by  increas- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  happiness  of 
the  community. 

^  This  is  done  by  improving  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  produce  the  instru- 
ments of  happiness,  or  directing  them 
in  their  application.  ^ 

^*  This,  too,  is  the  only  plan  pf  active 
education  the  preceptor  ought  to  pro- 


mote by  his  instructions.  The  arts  of 
supplanting  and  competition  (where  the 
advancement  of  one  man  is  we  depres- 
sion of  another)  ought  to  be  noticed  in 
no  other  view  than. that  of  pointing  out 
the  means  of  frustrating  them :  they  are 
of  that  sort  of  pernicious  or  unprofitable 
secrets,  which  it  is  riffht  to  teach  only 
to  make  them  inefficacious. 

'^  A  state  rendered  less  happy,  made 
up  of  individuals  rendered  more  happy 
by  the  same  circumstances,  is  a  curious 
contradiction.  This,  however,  is  a  no- 
tion advanced  by  Dr  Johnson,  in  his 
Tour  to  ScotUnd,  where  he  speaks  of 
emigration." 

Vicinoffe  of  a  Jury, 

^^  If  Vicinage  is  at  all  a  matter  to  be 
regarded  in  a  Jury,  it  should  be  vicinage 
to  the  witnesses,  not  to  the  parties.  Vi- 
cinage to  the  witnesses  whose  diaracter 
for  veracity  is  at  stake;  upon  whose 
veracity  depends  the  truth  of  the  rela- 
tion :  not  vicinage  to  the  parties  i^n 
whose  veracity  nothing  depends,  since 
nothing  is  taken  from  their  relation." 

I  find,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bent- 
ham  s  father,  rdated  1773,)  "  Verses  by 
a  youngi  gentleman  of  Oxford,  on  the 
report  of  a  design  to  make  barracks  for 
recruits  of  the  building  in  St  James's 
Park,  adjoining  to  the  garden  of  Jere- 
miah Bentham,  Esq.,  in  which  is  erected 
a  temple  to  the  memory  of  Milton,  whose 
house  it  was,  and  where  he  lived  when 
he  wrote  his  immortal  poem  of  Para- 
dise Lost." 

**  Peace  to  theee  ihAd«i!  whera  onee  oar  Hilton 


Where  vet  his  spirit  reigns,  a  guardian  godi 
Far  off  let  Mars  his  erimson  stondard  i 


Divine  poetic  peaee  inhabits  here. 
Where  nireling  troops,  ynik  wwaton  lieenae  stray, 
Milton^s  free  spirit  would  disdain  to  stay. 
Hence  then,  stem  god  I  and  other  mansions  choose : 
Be  these  reserved  for  Milton  and  the  Muse !** 

No  doubt  Bentham  was  the  author  of 
these  lines.  The  adjoining  of  the  bar- 
racks to  his  hermitage  troubled  him  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  studies  were 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cries  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  nogged  in  the 
barrack-yard ;  and.  I  have  often  heaxd 
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him  speak  with  ihe  ntmoflt  indignation 
and  horror  of  that  most  iinneoessaiy 
penalty,  whose  infliction  was  so  fre^ 
q[nently  called  to  his  mind  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  its  yictims. 

From  Beniham's  Commonplace  Book 
for  1774-5,  I  copy  the  passages  that 
follow: — 

Oh,  Britain!  Oh,  my  country!  the 
object  of  my  waking  and  my  sleeping 
thoughts!  whose  love  is  my  nrst  labour 
and  greatest  joy — ^passing  the  love  of 
woman,  thou  shalt  bear  me  witness 
against  these  misruling  men. 

'^  I  cannot  buy,  nor  ever  will  I  sell  m^ 
oountiymen.  My  pretensions  to  their 
fayour  are  founded  not  on  promises,  but 
on  past  endeayours, — ^not  on  ihe  haying 
defended  the  popular  side  of  a  question  for 
hi  fees,  but  on  the  sacrifice  of  years  of 
the  primeof  life — ^from  the  first  dawnings 
of  reflection  to  the  present  hour — ^to  the 
n^lect  of  the  graces  which  adorn  a  pri- 
yate  station;  deaf  to  the  calls  of  present 
interest,  and  to  all  the  temptations  of  a 
lucratiye  profession." 

BoUn^ffrok^B  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kmg, 

**  I  opened  it  with  eagerness, — ^I  shut 
it  with  disappointment 

^'  I  expected  to  haye  found  something 
worthy  of  a  great  name :  I  found  nothing 
butgeneral  maxims  for  the  distribution  of 
fiiyours,  and  for  exercising  the  functions 
of  his  executiye  character. 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke's  patriot  king  was 
a  king  that  would  take  Lord  Boling- 
broke  into  fayour,  and  discard  his  suc- 
cessful rival,  whom  he  hated. 

^  Barristers  are  so  called  (a  i(ian  of 
spleen  might  say)  d  Barrando^  from 
barring  against  reformation  the  entrances 
of  the  law.  It  would  be  as  good  an  ety- 
moloey  as  many  a  one  of  Lord  Coke  s, 
and  I  belieye  entirely  in  his  taste." 

PMic  Virtue  in  the  Bocfy  of  the  People. 

"Thegreat  body  of  the  people  can  have 
no  other  virtue  but  zeal,  no  other  cor- 
ruption but  indifference.  It  is  impossi- 
ble they  can  be  zealous  agunst  their  own 
political  interests;  but  they  may^  so 


immersed  in  their  priyate  interests  as  to 
neglect  them. 

^'  The  zeal  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
yirtue  of  the  people,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  wisdom  with  which  it  chooses 
its  objects:  a  people  maybe  yirtuous,  that 
is,  clamorous  for  very  detrimental  mea- 
sures, so  as  it  does  but  think  them  right. 
A  people  may  be  virtuous,  though  warm- 
ly attached  to  one  who  is  nothing  less 
than  a  friend  to  his  country,  so  as  they 
do  but  think  him  so.  If  two  people 
present  themselyes,  both  alike  destitute 
of  pretensions  in  other  respects,  but  one 
a  myourer,  the  other  an  opposer  of  the 
court,  (so  that  no  particular  eyent  haye 
happened  to  indispose  them  against  the 
line  of  conduct  pursued  by  an  opposi- 
tion;) mind  which  they  choose:  if  they 
choose  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  want  yirtue." 

Emblem  for  the  System  of  Code^-StAject 
for  a  Medallion. 

"A  king  crowned  advancing  from  his 
throne,  standing  upon  a  platform  raised 
aboye  the  level,  upon  steps;  in  his  left 
hand  a  large  bushy  plant,  the  branches 
entangled  and  almost  withered;  in  his 
right  hand  a  twig,  plucked  off  from  the 
plant,  which  he  is  presenting  to  the  fore- 
most person  of  a  mixed  crowd,  distin- 
guished by  the  instrument  of  their  seve- 
ral occupations,  bending  one  knee  as  he 
is  receiying  it. 

"The  motto, '  Discreta  revirescerint' " 

Abme  amd  Uec—Boih  equalfy  effects. 

"The  abuse  of  the  thing  is  as  much  the  ^ 
effect  of  it  as  the  use  is.    When  a  thing  ' 
has  yarious  effects,  some  good  and  some  ' 
bad,  it  is  not  by  calling  the  bad  by  the 
name  of  abuses  that  wiS  make  them  the, 
less  its  effects  than  they  were  before. 
An  abuse  is  a  bad  effect:  now  a  back 
effect  is  a  thing  as  much  its  effect  as  a 
good  one:  the  one  has  as  much  claim  to 
consideration  as  the  other.  Whatever  the 
subject  be,  the  balance  of  the  one  should 
neyer  be  strnck  till  after  the  deduction 
of  the  other?  whatever  the  subject  be, 
the  business  is  to  bring  both  bad  and] 
good  effects  equally  into  account;  noi] 
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are  there  any  better  founded  claims  to 
merit  for  blinking  one  any  more  than 
the  other.  The  true  merit  of  the  specn- 
later  consists  in  blinking  neither;  bnt,  if 
he  makes  any  difference,  in  taking  most 
pains  to  place  those  in  a  clear  light  that 
are  most  in  danger  to  be  oyerlooked. 

^  An  institution  is  not  to  be  judged  of 
from  its  abases — understand  this  of  its' 
abases  singly ;  but  these,  as  well  as  its 
benefits  haye  an  equal  chum  to  be  taken 
into  account;  for  if  these  are  more  nu- 
merous and  incontestible  than  those,  it 
is  from  these  rather  than  from  those 
that  its  character  ought  to  be  reported." 

King  Henry  V.  committed  hy  Chief-JutUoe 
Giueoigne — A  Subject  for  a  Picture. 

^  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  offer  a  premium  for 
the  best  historical  painting  upon  the 
subject  of  the  committment  of  Henry 
the  FifUi,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice,  for  striking  him;  the 
prixe-picture  to  be  presented  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench? 

^  Your  Lordship,  let  it  say,  wants  no 
memento,  but  it  may  serve  to  remind 
your  successors,  that  the  disclaimer  of 
all  respect  of  person,  and  an  intrepid 
integrity,  is  at  once  the  best  road  to  the 
reverence  of  the  people,  and  to  the  fa- 
vour of  an  enlightened  Prince. 

^  The  scene  should  be  just  aflker  the 
blow  has  been  given.  The  Chief-Justice 
should  be  seen  m  the  attitude  of  giving 
directions  to  the  officers  who  have  just 
laid  hold  on  the  Prince  at  the  instant  he 
b  about  to  repeat  the  stroke." 

Die  aUqtdd  et  quod  tuium. 

^  There  are  two  classes  of  writers  to 
whom  the  public  \b  yety  little  obliged: 
those  who  pretend  to  say  something,  and 
in  effect  say  nothing;  and  those  who  say 
something,  but  say  not  what  they  think. 

'^  He  who  thinlcs,  and  thinks  for  him- 
self will  always  have  a  claim  to  thanks; 
'  it  is  no  matter  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong,  so  as  it  be  explicit.  If  it  is  right, 
it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  direct:  if 
wrong,  as  a  beacon  to  warn. 

^^  The  needle  directs  as  well  to  the 
South  Pole,  from  whence  it  flies,  as  to 
the  North  which  it  pursues. 


^'  The  paradoxes  of  Hobbes  and  Man- 
deville  (at  which  divines  affect  to  be  so 
much  scandalised)  were  of  service:  tbey 
contained  many  original  and  bold  truths, 
mixed  with  an  alloy  of  falsehood,  which 
succeeding  writers,  profitingbythat  share 
of  light  which  these  had  cast  upon  the 
subject,  have  been  enabled  to  separate." 

Ckmduet  of  the  Understanding  in 
Composing, 

^  Having  found  some  word,  however 
improper^  to  fix  the  idea,  (upon  the  pa- 
per,) you  may  then  turn  it  about  and 
play  round  it  at  your  leisure.  Like  a 
block  of  wood,  which,  when  you  have 
fixed  in  a  vice,  you  may  plane  and  po- 
lish at  your  leisjpe ;  but  if  you  think  t4 
keep  it  in  your  hands  all  the  time,  it 
may  slip  through  your  fingers." 

PensSes,  ^ 

^^  The  people  is  my  CsBsar :  I  af^ieali 
from  the  present  Ciesar  to  Cissar  better, 
informed.  *^  ' 

**  Would  you  appear  acutated  by  gene- 
rous passion?  be  so. — ^You  need  then 
but  show  yourself  as  you  are."  '^ 

*^  I  would  have  the  ddamst  friend  1 1 
have  to  know,  that  his  interests,  if  they  ' 
come  in  compelition  with  that  of  the 
public,  are  as  nothing  to  me.    Thus  I 
will  serve  my  friends---thus  would  I  be  1 
served  by  them."  ^ 

^^  Has  a  man  talents?  he  owes  them 
to  his  country  in  every  way  in  which 
they  can  be  serviceable." 

*^  Independency  is  not  in  the  fortune, 
but  the  mind." 

"  The  very  mitre  upon  Warburton's 
head  might  have  reminded  that  right 
reverend  person,  that  Civil  Society  does 
afford  rewards.  Let  us  not  therefore 
say,  that  a  mitre  is  no  reward,  but  let 
us  wish  that  it  may  never  be  worse  be- 
stowed." 

Pr^ugis, — Lawyers. 

^'  The  charity  of  some  lawyersisbound- 
less.  If  they  can  find  no  reason  for  a 
law,  they  presume  that  it  had  once  a 
good  one;  and  because  it  had  once  a 
good  one,  that  it  has  so  still. 

"  Thus  fjEir  no  great  harm  is  done ;  but 
tlioy  are  apt  sometimes  to  go  further, 
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'  therefore,'  say  thev,  *  ought  it  to  be  re- 
tained/ It  would  be  strange  if  thej 
stopped  at  the  conolosion  which  is  the 
most  specious  and  the  least  exception-: 
able.- 

^'  The  manner  in  which  the  composi- 
tion of  laws  is  in  this  respect  performod, 
is  such  as  would  seem  to  indicate  it  to 
have  been  performed,  either  in  derision 
or  insult  of  the  mind's  weakness,  or  in 
the  infinite  presumption  of  its  strength. 

'^  Yet  prolixitj,  any  more  than  re- 
dundancy, whatever  certain  persons  may 
find  it  conyenient  to  suppose,  is  no  more 
the  necessary  attribute  of  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  than  that  of  any  other 
science. 

^^  If  there  had  been  an^hing  more  to 
be  gotten  in  physic  and  diymity  by  writ- 
ing nonsense  in  long  sentences-— 4ong 
sentences  would,  wiuiout  doubt,  have 
been  written  by  doctors  and  divines." 

^  Prolixity  may  be  where  redundancy 
is  not  Prolixity  may  arise  not  only 
from  the  multifitfious  insertion  of  unne- 
cessary articles,  but  from  the  conserva- 
tion of  too  many  necessary  ones  in  a  sen- 
tence; as  a  workman  may  be  overladen 
not  only  with  rubbish,  which  is  of  no  use 
for  him  to  cany,  but  with  materials  the 
most  useful  and  necessary,  when  heaped 
up  in  loads  too  heavy  for  him  at  once, 
llie  point  is  therefore  to  distribute  the 
materials  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
fabric  into  parcels  that  may  be  portable 
without  fatigue. 

^  There  is  a  limit  to  the  lifting  powers 
of  each  man,  beyond  which  all  attempts 
only  charge  him  with  a  burthen  to  him 
immoveable. 

^  There  is  in  the  like  manner  a  limit 
to  the  grasping  power  of  man's  appre- 
hension, beyond  which  if  you  add  article 
to  article,'  tibe  whole  shrinks  from  under 
his  utinost  efforts.  In  no  science  is  this 
limit  more  necessaiy  to  be  consulted,  in 
none  has  it  been  so  ntterly  unattended 
to." 

Pensees. 

"  In  England  the  clergy  are  scorpions 
which  sting  us.  On  the  continent  they 
are  dragons  which  devour  us." 


^*  To  trace  erreis  to  their  source  is  to 
refute  them." 

^'  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  disin- 
terested upon  reflection." 

''  Tis  here  in  matters  of  the  law  as  it 
is  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  in  mat- 
ters of  religion:  to  keep  clear  of  mis- 
takes, you  must  be  warned  at  every  turn 
not  to  believe  your  own  eyes." 

''  Yoluminousness  is  of  itself  a  poison 
to  perspicuity." 

'^  Falsehood  is  the  high-road  to  (self) 
contradiction." 

^^  The  effect  of  praise  is  to  dispose  to 
imitation." 

^'  All  the  industry  of  lawyers  has  been 
hitherto  employed  to  prevent  thegrounds  I 
of  law  bemg  canvassed,  almost  as 
anxiously  as  that  of  divines  to  prevent 
the  grounds  of  religion  from  being  exs/- 
min^" 

^^In  respect  of  notoriety,  what  is 
wanted  is,  that  people  may  know  the 
legal  consequences  ot  a  point  of  conduct, 
b^arsy  not  afiery  they  have  pursued  it." 

'^  It  is  one  thing  for  the  law  to  be  no- 
toriou$  to  one  looking  from  the  station 
of  a  judge :  and  another  to  one  looking 
from  that  of  a  common  man." 

'^  It  is  as  impossible  for  a^  lawyer  to 
wish  men  out  of  litigation,  as  for  a  phy- 
sician to  wish  them  in  health.  No  man 
(that  is  of  the  ordinary  race  of  men) 
wishes  others  to  be  at  their  ease  that  he 
may  starve." 

''  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  state 
can  be  prejudiced  unless  some  individual 
sfuSer." 

^  The  use  of  words  is  not  less  to  fix 
ideas  for  a  man  himself,  than  to  com- 
municate them  to  others.  A  man  scarce 
knows  he  has  the  idea  till  he  has  the 
word." 

^^  Happy  the  people  of  whom  one 
hears  but  uttle." 

Fictions  of  Law, 

^^  Fictions  are  mighty  pretty  things. 
Locke  admires  them;  the  author  of  the 
Gommentariesadoresthem;  mostlawyers 
are,  even  yet,  well  pleased  with  them : 
with  what  reason  let  us  see. 

''What  is  a  fiction?  A  falsehood; 
but  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  distin- 
guish the  peculiarity  of  its  naturcT^By 
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whom  inyented  ?  B j  judges.— On  wbat 
oooanon  ?  On  the  occasion  of  their  pro- 
nonncing  a  judicial  decision. — For  what 
purpose  ?  One  may  conceive  two — 
either  that  of  doing  in  a  romidaboaf 
way  what  they  might  do  in  a  direct  way, 
or  that  of  domg  in  a  roundabout  way 
what  they  had  no  right  to  do  in  any 
way  at  aU. 

*^  The  natural  effect  of  praising  a  thing 
which  has  been  done  once,  is,  that  it 
shall  be  done  again ;  that  those  in  whose 
way  it  lies  to  do  it,  shail  do  it ;  that 
those  in  whose  wa^  it  lies  to  see  it  done, 
shall  wish  to  see  it ;  at  least  that  they 
shall  be  content  to  see  it  done. 

Arrest  for  debt  in  the  first  instance  is 
lawful;  certainly *at  this  time  of  day,  it 
is  useful.  I  beheye  it.  For  all  this  the 
first  judge  who  had  the  effironteir  to  re- 
mand a  debtor  brought  before  him  on 
pretence  of  a  criminal  idiarge,  whereas 
there  was  no  criminal  cluu^,  should 
have  gone  to  gaol  himself,  and  not  the 
debtor. 

^  Fictions  are  mighhr  pretty  things, 
and  like  other  pretty  things,  not  the  less 
esteemed,  I  suppose,  because  the  manu* 
CEictoi^  of  them  is  broken  up.  The  mar 
nufiictoiy  of  them  is  certainly  broken  up ; 
and  its  greatest  admirers  would  look,  I 
trast,  once  and  a^n  before  they  at- 
temp{»d  to  reyiye  it. 

^Perhaps  if  pressed  they  might  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  fiction  wou^  deserve,  any 
more  than  it  would  meet,  with  approba^- 
tion  at  this  time  of  day :  'tis  a  pity  but 
they  had  said  as  much  of  them  of  their 
ownaeeord." 

Tgnm /amiliar /alaefy  it^jposed  to  6e  \ 
tmderstood, 

^  What  we  are  continually  talking  of^ 
merely  firom  our  having  been  continually 
talking  of  it,  we  imagme  we  understand; 
so  close  a  union  has  habit  connected  be- 
tween words  and  things,  that  we  take 
one  for  the  other;  when  we  have  words 
in  our  ears  we  imagine  we  have  ideas 
m  our  minds.  When  an  unusual  word 
presents  itself  we  challenge  it ;  we  exa- 
mine it  ourselves  to  see  wl^ther  we  have 
a  dear  idea  to  annex  to  it ;  but  when  a 
word  that  we  are  fiamiliar  with  comes 


across  us,  we  let  it  pass  under  favour  of 
old  acquaintance. 

^  The  long  acquaintance  we  have  had 
with  it  makes  us  take  for  granted  we 
have  searched  it  already;  we  deal  by  it, 
in  consequence,  as  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers in  certain  countries,  who,  having 
once  set  their  seal  upon  a  pocket,  so  lon^ 
as  they  see,  or  think  they  see  that  seid 
upon  it,  reasonably enoughsuppose  them- 
selves dispensed  with  from  visiting  it 
anew." 

Terrcs  FHitu. 

'^  The  idea  of  patriotinn,  too  liable  to 
be  worshipped  in  the  nation  at  large,  and 
whichsome  unhappy  conjunctures  have  of 
late  years  so  effectually  conspired  to  ob- 
scure, is  nowhere  devoted  to  more  open 
contempt  than  at  Oxford.  The  genius  of 
the  place  is  a  compound  of  orthodoxy 
and  corruption:  corruption,  to  give  it 
force  in  the  world;  and  orthodoxy,  to 
cover  its  advances  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
party's  conscience. 

''  Be  silent,  secret,  discreet,  aocom- 
erush  silent  innovations,  join 


yourself  with  alacrilrto  those  who  would 
stopupthe  inlet  at  whidi  light  may  enter : 
save  them  the  friigue  of  examining 
projects  which  distress,  gall,  and  stimu- 
late their  indolence,  and  the  vexation  of 
being  obliged  to  adopt  measures  which 
oppose  a  bar  to  their  cupidity.  Insult 
not  weakness,  and  ignorance,  and  medi- 
ocrity, with  the  depnonstrations  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  lest  yon  should  be  tempted, 
bar  its  entrance  into  your  minds.  For 
six  days  let  the  mammon  of  unridliteous- 
ness,  of  intrigue,  of  avidity  of  ftand,  of 
insincerity,  be  in  your  hearts ;  and  on  the 
seventh  the  gospel  of  righteousness,  or 
what  is  given  you  instead  of  ri^teous- 
ness,  in  your  ears. 

^'  Men  there  are  who  live  in  the  habi- 
tual practice  of  what  themselves  call  per- 
jury, and  in  the  flagitious  tyranny  of 
forcing  it  upon  others;  who  rise  to 
broken  vows  as  to  their  breakfrat,  and 
sleep  on  them  as  their  pillow." 

^*'  Suppose  the  topic  were,  the  obliga- 
tion which  day  labourers  are  under  to 
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work  upon  the  roads,  from  the  improve- 
ment of  which,  having  neither  horses 
nor  carriages,  it  is  said  they  reap  no  be- 
nefit. 

'^  A  company  are  disconrsing  on  this 
hfcw;  and  they  all  agree  in  censuring 
it:^ 

'^ '  It  is  hard,'  savs  one. 

^^  ^  It  is  nnequal,  says  another. 

^'  ^  It  is  inequitable,  says  a  third. 

^*  *  It  is  most  hard  and  unjust,'  says  a 
fourtL 

^^  ^  It  is  oppressire,'  says  a  fifth. 

^^  *  It  is  tyrannical,'  says  a  sixth. 

^' '  It  is  infiimous,'  says  a  seventh. 

^  ^  It  is  fiagitious,'  says  an  eighth. 

**'  ^  The  man  who  framed  it  is  a  ty- 
rant,' says  a  ninth. 

^  *'  Some  unfeeling  landlord — a  blood- 
sucker of  the  poor,'  says  a  tenth. 

**  *  The  case  is  not  very  different  with 
the  majority  who  passed  it,'  says  an 
eleventti. 

"  *  When  you  are  about  it,  you  may 
go  a  little  higher,'  says  a  twelfth. 

^  '  These  are  your  Right  Reverend 
Fathers  in  God,'  says  a  thirteenth* 

^^  No,  indeed ;  as  to  them,  you  are 
mistaken,  since  it  is  a  miracle  if  they 
ever  trouble  their  heads,  of  their  own 
accord,  about  anything,  good  or  bad,  ex- 
cept .when  it  is  to  stand  up  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

«'  •  This  is  your  pious  king,'  says  a 
fourteenth. 

***We  might  as  well  send  for  one 
from  Morocco,'  says  a  fifiteenth." 

^  Scandal  is  to  the  Moral  Sanction, 
what  Peijury  is  to  the  Political." 

^^France  may  have  philosophers.  The 
world  is  witness  if  she  have  not  philo- 
sophers. But  it  is  England  only  that 
can  have  patriots,  for  a  patriot  is  a  phi- 
losopher in  action." 

^  if  there  was  alanguagepeculiar  to  in- 
nocence, it  could  be  so  only  for  one  mo- 
ment, for  the  next  it  would  be  usurped 
by  guilt" 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  flattering  to 
the  indolent,  the  disingenuous,  the 
domineering  spirit  which  lurks  more  or 
less  in  all  men,  than  a  practice  for  unit- 
ing in  one's  own  person  the  character 
of  advocate  and  judge.  Socrates  had 
his  Dasmon." 


^  Let  us  profit  from  the  most  irra* 
tional  and  detestable  of  all  systems,  nor 

Spurn  a  pearl  though  we  find  it  in  a 
unghill.'' 

Std^fects  for  Premunu, 

1.  ^^  Essay  on  the  Measures  to  be 
kept  in  Legislation,  in  all  cases  between 
Pnvate  and  Public  Interest." 

2.  ^  Essay  on  the  best  method  of  re- 
ducing the  burthen  upon  the  Nation  from 
sinecures  and  unnecessaiy  offices,  con- 
sistently with  a  due  attention  to  the 
rights  of  the  present  patrons  and  pos- 
sessors ;  with  a  due  examination  ot  the 
question  how  £ur,  and  whether  to  bad 
or  ffood  effect,  Ihe  balance  of  power 
womd  be  affected  by  such  a  scheme. 
None  but  a  good  mimster  will  have  the 
courage  to  endure  such  a  discussion  as 
this." 

3.  ^  The  best  collection  of  examples 
of  virtue  adapted  to  the  different  classes 
of  mankind." 

4.  ''  The  best  Moral  Catechism  for 
the  use  of  Schools." 

5.  ^'  The  best  Legal  Catechism  for 
the  use  of  Schools." 

6.  '^  History  of  Criminal  Law  p  this 
Country,  divided  according  to  the  seve- 
ral crimes.  A  compilation,  or  rather,  as 
the  decrees  of  merit  in  the  execution  of 
it  couM  not  be  very  various,  and  the 
compilation  would  be  too  voluminous  to 
engage  a  number  of  writers  upon  hazard, 
— ^An  Essay  delineating  the  plan,  and 
indicating  the  sources  from  whence  the 
materials  are  to  be  obtained." 

7*  '^  A  new  Treatise  on  a  new  spe-j 
cies  of  Brachygraphy,  or  a  System  off 
Rules  for  the  Conversion  of  Ijong  Sen-^ 
tences  into  Short  Ones,  for  the  Legisla- 
torial Style." 

TiOefor  a  Book, 

^^  The  Homage  of  Foreigners  to  the 
British  Constitution." 

Educatkn, 

1.  Moral  DqparimmU. — ^  Inspire  a 
hatred  for  conquerors,  and  a  contempt 
for  their  admirers.  Show  the  difference 
between  conquest  by  an  individual,  and 
conquest  by  a  nation.     Conquest  by  an 
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individual,  especially  made  in  the  an- 
cient or  modem  Eastern  manner,  is  rob- 
bery in  the  gross.* 

2.SeienHfie, — ^''Elements  of  all  sciences 
npon. playing  cards.  The  contents  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  conversation." 

3.  Moral. — **  Inspire  a  genenfl  habit 
of  applauding  or  condemning  actions 
according  to  their  general  utility. 
Professional  affections  to  be  exploded. 
Natural  affections  to  be  encouraged, 
keeping  clear  of  inhospitality.  Family 
affections  to  be  stationed  in  their  pro- 
per place,  viz.  subordinate  to  natural 
ones." 

t4.  ^  Inspite  a  coiitempt  for  ancient 
hilosophy,  or  philosophy  of  words." 
^  The  question  between  Christians 
and  those  who  are  not  so,  is  a  question 
of  evidence.  It  is  as  unreasonablb  to 
make  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
question,  one  way  or  another,  a  matter 
of  reproach,  as  the  question,  whether 
such  a  will  was  or  was  not  made." 


The  following  letter  from  Bentham 
to  his  lather,  indicates  the  nature  of  his 
occupations,  and  of  his  literary  projects, 
in  1776. 

BENTHAM  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

•*  Honoured  Sir, — I  am  now  at  work 
upon  my  capital  work,  I  mean, '  The 
Critical  Elements  of  Jurisprudence^'*  I 
am  not  now,  as  heretofore,  barely  col- 
lecting materials,  but  putting  it  into  the 
form  in  which  I  propose  that  it  should 
stand.  I  am  working  upon  a  plan  which 
will  enable  me  to  detach  a  part  and  pub- 
lish it  separate  from  the  rest.  The  part 
that  I  am  now  upon  is  the  law  of  Per- 
sonal Injuries  :  from  thence  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  law  relative  to  such  acts 
as  are  Injuries  to  property  and  reputa- 
tion. Tms  will  include  the  whole  of  the 
Criminal  Law  relative  to  such  offences 
as  have  determinate  Individuak  for  their 
object.    This  part  may  be  characterized 


«  WImo  the  book  iras  printed  in  1780,  (it  iras 
not  pabliflhed  till  178d,)  be  ebaaged  iti  name  to 
**  An  Introdnetion  to  tbe  Principle!  of  Monli  and 
Legislation.**    It  is  in  toI.  i  of  tbe  Worki. 


by  the  name  of  the  Law  relative  to  Pri- 
vate Wrongs.  The  remainder,  in  that 
case,  will  come  under  the  Law  relative 
to  Public  Wrongs ;  but  a  much  clearer 
and  more  natural  line  will  be  drawn 
between  the  offences  that  respectively 
come  under  those  divimons,  than  the 
technical  mode  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject would  admit  of  Blackstone's  draw- 
ing. Previous  to  these  details  will  come 
that  part  of  the  work  which  contains  the 
general  principles  by  which  the  execu- 
tion of  those  detuls  is  governed.  Of  this 
preliminary  part  the  plan  is  pretty  well 
settled,  and  the  materials  in  good  part 
collected. 

^'  By  what  I  have  seen  and  learned 
concerning  Sam  st  work,  I  doubt  not  his 
doing  great  things  in  ffeometry^.  The 
rogue  is  pressing  me  so,  I  must  be  done ; 
I  have  sent  him  upon  the  mare,  tliinking 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  his 
having  a  couple  of  rides. 

^^  I  am.  Dear  Sir,  yours  most  dutifully 
and  affectionately, 

(Signed)        ^^  Jerrt  Bentham. 
Fetehamy  1st  Oct.  1776.* 

When  Bentham  published  the  ^'  Frag- 
ment on  Government,"  in  1776,  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  not  to  be  known  as  the 
author :  he  gives  Q1822]]  the  following 
account  of  hu  fiftther's  making  the  fact 
known:— 

"  The  secret  which  well-grounded 
diffidence,  in  conjunction  with  personal 
ambition,  might  for  I  know  not  what 
length  of  time  have  kept  inviolate,  re- 
ceived from  paternal  weakness,  a  pre- 
mature disclosure.  I  had  been  designed 
by  him  for  the  situation  now  occupied 
br  the  Lord  of  Doubts,  (Lord  Eldon.) 
To  afford  me  a  prospect  of  it,  and  a  relish 
for  it,  upon  the  publication  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  he 
lost  no  time  in  putting  the  work  into  my 
hands."  But  the  influence  of  Clarendon 
was  superseded  in  Bentham's  mind  by 
that  of  Teresa  Constantia  Philips,  whose 
Memoirs  had  just  made  their  appear- 
ance,  and   to  which   references   have 


t  Hii  brotber,  afterwaxdi  Sir  Semnel  Bentbun. 
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already  been  made.  "  They  were,"  he 
said,  ^  originally  delivered  ont  through  a 
wicket  in  the  door  of  a  residence  which, 
some  years  afterwards,  became  my  h^ 
ther's,  and  is  now  mine.*  It  was  the 
first,  and  not  the  least  effective,  in  the 
train  of  canses  in  which  the  works  by 
trhich  my  name  is  most  known  had  their 
origin. 

^'  For  some  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Fragment,  I  had  been  re> 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  lost  child: 
despair  had  succored  to  the  fond  hopes 
which  something  of  prematurity  in  my 
progress  had  inspired.  On  my  being 
called  to  the  bar,  I  found  a  cause  or  two 
At  nurse  for  me :  my  first  thought  was 
how  to  put  them  to  death ;  and  the  en- 
deavours were  not,  I  believe,  altogether 
without  success.  Not  long  after,  a  case 
was  brought  to  me  for  my  opinion.  I 
ransacked  all  the  codes.  My  opinion  was 
right,  according  to  the  codes ;  but  it  was 
wrong,  according  to  a  manuscript  unseen 
bjrme,andinaccessibletome;  aMS.  con- 
taining the  report  of  I  know  not  what 
opinion,  said  to  have  been  delivered  be- 
fore I  was  bom,  and  locked  up,  as  usual, 
for  the  Durpose  of  being  kept  back  or 
produced  according  as  occasion  served. 
This  incident,  the  forerunner  of  so  many 
others,  added  its  fuel  to  the  flame  which 
Constantia  had  lighted  up.  I  went  to 
the  bar  as  the  bear  to  the  stake ;  I  went 
astray  this  way  and  that  way.  The 
le^on  of  chemistry,  amonsst  other  fo- 
reign fields,  was  one  in  which  I  wan- 
dered. I  incurred  the  anathema  which, 
without  my  knowledge,  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  me,  and  against  all 
who  dared  presume  to  accompany  me  or 
follow  me  in  my  wayward  course.  I 
walked  erect  in  all  those  regions  in 
which  prostration  of  understanSng  and 
will,  had,  with  such  successful  suit,  and 
such  illustriously  consecrated  authority, 
been  prescribed. 

**  My  optics  were  to  such  a  degree 
distorted,  that,  to  my  ejes,  the  imper- 
fections of  the  phantom  rule  of  action 


*  S«e,  in  the  Rationale  of  Evidence,  an  allnrion 
to  this  work,  and  a  quotation  from  the  portion  bear- 
ing on  L^  AboMi,  Woriu,  ipoL  vil  p.  219. 


seemed  only  errors  calling  for  an  easy 
remedy.  1  had  not  learned  how  far 
thev  served  as  sources  of  wealth,  power,  -y 
and  factitious  dignity.  I  had  contracted 
— H>h,  horrible !  that  unnatural,  and,  at 
that  time,  almost  unexampled  appetite 
— ^the  love  of  innovation. 

*^  In  my  anxiety  to  soothe  the  pater- 
nal sufferings,  ere  yet  the  ^Fragment 
on  Government'  had  issued  from  the 
press,  I  could  not  conceal  the  little  at- 
tempt I  had  made  to  raise  myself  ont  of 
that  obscurity  which,  while  on  myself 
•it  sat  lightly,  was  to  him  so  unendur- 
able. He  would  thereby  see  that  my 
mind  had  not  been  totally  abstracted 
from  the  country  so  rich  in  gold  mines, 
though  so  unknown  in  the  golden  age. 
I  saw  the  use  of  secrecy :  I  solicited  at 
his  hands,  not  without  earnestness,  a 
correspondent  promise,  and  obtained  it. 
My  fether,  it  may  well  be  imagined, 
was  not  among  the  last  to  whom  the 
sensation  produced  by  it  was  perceptible. 
One  day,  as  I  was  at  my  chambers,  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  his,  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen,  called  to  offer  me  his 
congratulations.  Struck  all  of  a  heap 
with  the  unexpected  charge,  penetrated 
with  that  abhorrence  for  fEtlsehood  which 
I  had  imbibed  from  earliest  infancy,  I 
sought  refuge  in  the  arms  of  evasion  and  i^ 
found  none.  I  remember  it  as  if  it  had  "^ 
been  yesterday.  My  countenance  could 
not  but  have  betrayed  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  the  connision  under  wmoh 
I  laboured :  the  countenance  of  a  guilty 
criminal  charged  on  the  sudden  with 
the  blackest  criitfe  could  not  have  be- 
trayed more.  Blushing  in  the  female 
sex  is  not  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 
Blushing  in  the  male  sex  is  too  fire- 
quently  and  constantly  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  guiltiness :  it  is  a  proof  of  sen- 
sibility and  fear  of  disrepute,  by  what- 
ever incident  called  forth ;  Imt,  except 
in  so  fiir  as  fear  of  being  thought  guilty 
is  proof  of  guilt,  it  affords  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  object,  by  the  idea 
of  which  the  apprehension  is  excited. 

''  .1  remember  the  time  when  my  al- 
most infant  fiuse  used  to  bum  when,  in 
the  carriage  with  my  &ther  and  mother, 
I  passed  a  wall  on  which  were  any  of 
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those  Bcrawla  which,  in  those  dajs,  were 
80  frequent,  and  in  these  more  polished 
days  so  rare — scrawls  of  which  it  was 
surely  no  fiAalt  of  mine  that  the  import 
was  unknown  to  me«  The  only  instance 
in  which  I  recollect  a  degree  of  inflam- 
mation comparable  to  that  experienced 
by  me  when,  taxed  with  having  given 
birth  to  the  literary  foundling,  was  one 
in  which  I  not  only  had  not  done  any 
sndi  scandalous  act  as  the  joke  imputra 
to  me,  but  could  not  for  a  momMit  have 
entertained  any  serious  belief  that  I 
either  then  was  or  could  have  been  sus- 
pected of  it.  Finding  that  my  cheeks 
had  been  regarded  as  affording  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  what  my  tongue  had 
endeavoured  to  conceal ;  understanding, 
at  the  same  time^  from  the  tormentor, 
that  direct  evidence  of  the  affirmative 
had  been  received  by  him  from  a  quar- 
ter superior  to  all  suspicion-^— a  auarter 
that  was  suspicion-proof — I  ceased  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks,  and  received,  as 
composedly  as  I  could,  the  unwelcome 
compliment.  The  eagerness  to  obtain 
some  little  alleviation  under  so  long  a 
course  of  suffering,  had,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  it  was  but  too  plain,  shut  the 
door  of  my  father's  memory  against  the 
plighted  promise. 

^  Of  repentance  for  this  weakness, 
there  was  soon  but  too  much  cause :  no 
sooner  had  the  images  of  the  illustrious 
reported  &ther  vanished — no  sooner  was 
it  known  that  the  bantling  was  the  off- 
spring of  somebody  known  to  nobody, 
than  the  rate  of  sale  underwent  a  sen- 
sible diminution.  More  than  a  few| 
months,  or  perhaps  weeks,  had,  indeed, 
not  elapsed,  when  I  understood  from  the 
bookseller  that  no  copies  of  the  work 
were  in  his  warehouse;  somehow  or 
other,  however,  no  direct  application  for 
a  freeh  edition  was  at  the  same  time 
made ;  and  affcerwards  I  heard,  though^ 
still  by  accident,  that  a  parcel,  which, 
by  accident,  had  been  mislaid,  had  been 
found.  Besides  the  obscurity  of  the 
author,  one  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  non-\ 
desire,  may  be  found  in  the  reimpres- 
sion  which  the  work  had  received  in 
Dublin.  ReimpresBion  is  a  ciroum-l 
stance  which,  having  in  those  days  been  | 


stamped  with  the  name  of  piracy,  has^ 
since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
been  at  an  end. 

^'  It.  seems  not  easy  to  say  in  what 
degree  the  currency  received  by  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius  may  have .  been  indebted 
to  that  secrecy,  which,  after  such  mul- 
tiplied and  still  renewed  endeavours  to 
penetrate  into  it,  has  still  remained  im- 
penetrable. That,  under  eaual  conceal- 
ment, the  Fragment  should  have  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  currem^  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of;  but  it  might  have  re* 
ceived  a  currency,  not  a  quarter,  not 
perhaps  a  tenth,  so  great  as  Junius' 
Letters,  and  still  have  received  one 
mudi  more  extensive  than  it  has  ac- 
tually experienced." 

TVhat  follows  was  written  in  1823, 
and  exhibits  the  strange  contrast  be^ 
tween  the  state  of  mind  of  the  young 
enUiusiast  communicating  to  the  world 
his  great  discovery,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
perienced old  man  who  had  diBOOvered 
that  the  causes  of  evil  lie  deeply  rooted 
in  our  social  organisation. 

^*  The  reader  cannot  have  gonethrough 
the  first  sentence  in  the  Fn^ent  with- 
out having  seen  the  passion  that  gave 
rise  to  it — the  passion  for  improvement: 
I  mean  in  those  shapes  in  particular  in 
which  the  lot  of  mankind  is  meliorated 
by  it—a  passion  which  has  been  rekindled 
by  recent  incidents,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  extinguished  but  with  life:  a  pas- 
sion for  improvement  in  every  line;  but 
more  particularly  in  the  most  isiportant 
of  all  lines,  the  fine  of  government.  At 
an  age  a  few  months  before  or  after 
seven  years,  the  first  embers  of  it  were 
kindled  by  Teleinachua  By  an  ^afy 
pamphlet  of  t^estley^  the  date  of  which 
has  fled  from  my  recollection,  light  waa 
adde4  to  the  warmth.  Li  the  phrase, 
^  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,'  I  then  saw  delineated,  for  Ihe 
first  time,  aplain  as  well  as  atme  stan- 
dard for  whatever  is  right  or jmng,  use- 
ful, useless,  or  mischievous^  in  human 
conduct,  whether  in  the  field  Of  monlr 
or  of  politics.  It  was,  I  think,  in  my, 
twenty-second  year,  that  I  saw  in  it  the, 
foundation  of  what  seemed  to  me  the 
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only  ooRect  and  instraotiye  encyclope^ 
di(»d  anrangement — a  map  or  chart  of 
the  field  of  thought  and  action:  it  is 
the  same  map  which  stands  in  the  work 
intituled  ^  Ghrestomathia.'  1  felt  the 
sensation  of  Archimedes  when  I  com- 
mitted the  first  rough  and  imperfect  out- 
line to  one  side  of  a  half-sheet  of  paper ; 
which,  not  entirely  useless,  served,  I 
hope,  to  help  to  kindle  a  more  suhstan- 
tial  flame. 

^^  No  sooner  had  my  flEurthing  candle 
been  taken  out  of  the  bushel,  than  I 
looked  for  the  descent  of  torches  to  it 
from  the  highest  regions :  my  imagina- 
tion presented  to  my  view  torches  de- 
scending in  crowds  to  borrow  its  fire. 
Of  disposition,  in  the  midst  of  such  ex- 
cellence, with  which,  as  all  pens  and  all 
voices  concurred  in  assuring  me,  I  was 
80  abundantiy  encompassed,  I  could  not 
suspect  any  deficiency ;  for,  clearing 
away  the  imperfections  which  still  re- 
mained in  Goremment,  all  that  was 
wantmg  was  a  few  of  those  lights  which, 
Icould  not  tell  how,  had  happened  to  take 
my  mind  for  their  first  yisiting-place. 

^'  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
the  truth.  Instead  of  the  universal  S3rm- 
palhy,  of  which  I  had  expected  to  see 
these  graspings  after  improvement  pro- 
ductive in  those  higher  regions,  univer- 
sal antipathy — antipathy  on  the  part  of 
all  parties — ^was  the  result :  proofis  of  the 
fact  came  in  upon  me  one  after  another; 
but  sixty  3rears  had  rolled  over  my  head 
before  I  had  attained  to  anything  like  a 
clear  perception  of  Che  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  eveiything  of  mine, 
which  I  had  ever  set  any  value  on  my- 
self, remained  an  object  of  antipathy,  I 
found  myself  in  those  same  elevated  re- 
gions, though  not  so  early  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, an  object  of  sympathy.  All  this 
while^  fruits  so  opposite  in  their  nature 
—the  bitter  and  the  sweet — ^had  in  my 
talents,  such  as  they  were,  the  common 
cause :  the  antipathy  in  the  direction  I 
had  hitherto  given  to  the  exercise  of 
them :  the  sympathy  in  the  direction  I 
was  supposed  capable  of  giving  to  them, 
and  upon  the  application  of  appropriate 
and  not  often-Bailing  inducements,  dis- 
posed, like  other  men,  to  give  to  them. 


,  ^^  Now,  for  some  yean  past,  all  incon- 
sistencies, all  surprises,  have  vanished : 
everything  that  has  served  to  make  the 
Sold  of  politics  a  labyrinth,  has  vanished. 
A  clue  to  the  intenor  of  the  labyrinth 
has  been  found :  it  is  the  principle  of 
self-preference.  Man,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  his  nature,  prefers  his  own 
happiness  to  that  of  all  other  sensitive 
bemgs  put  together :  but  for  this  self- 
preference,  the  species  could  not  have 
had  existence.  Place  the  chief  care  of 
each  man  in  any  other  breast  or  breasts 
than  his  own,  nhe  case  of  infancy  and 
other  cases  ot  intrinsic  helplessness 
excepted,)  a  few  3rears,  not  to  say  a  few 
months  or  weeks,  would  suffice  to  sweep 
the  whole  species  from  the  earth.  By 
this  position,  neither  the  tenderest  S3rm- 
pathy,  nor  anything  that  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  msinterestedness,  im- 
proper and  deceptive  as  the  appellation 
is,  IS  denied.  Peregrintu  ProteuSy  the 
man  whom  Lucian  saw  burning  himself 
alive,  thouffh  not  altogether  without 
reluctance,  in  the  eyes  of  an  admiring 
multitude,  and  without  any  anticipation 
of  a  her^ilter,  was  no  exception  to  it. 
It  was  interest,  self-regarding  interest, 
that  set  fire  to  this  so  extraordinary  a 
funeral  pile.  Yes;  and  interest  there  is 
in  every  human  breast  for  every  motiwy 
for  every  desire,  for  every  pain  and 
pleasure.  Be  it  ever  so  feeble,  no  pain 
or  pleasure  but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, as  Aaron's  serpent  swallowed 
up  all  other  serpents,  is  capable  of  swal- 
lowinff  up  all  other  pains  and  pleasures, 
— the  mterest  belonging  to  all  other  inte- 
rests: no  pain,  no  pleasure  so  weak,  but, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  may 
have  magnitude  enough  in  the  mind  to 
eclipse  dl  other  pains,  as  well  as  all 
other  pleasures;  strength  enough  to 
close  the  eyelids  of  the  mind  against 
all  other  pains,  as  well  as  all  other  plea- 
sures. 

^  The  pleasure  of  reputation  had,  for 
some  time,  obtained  exclusive  possession 
of  the  mind  of  Proteus :  it  had  shut  the 
doors,  not  only  against  all  friture  con- 
tingent pleasures,  but  against  the  pain 
of  burning ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
of  suffocation.    The  selfnlevoting  burial 
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saoiifioes  of  HindoBtan  belong  not  to  this 
head :  they  are  the  effects  of  much  more 
complicated  causes,  in  the  composition 
of  which,  as  in  that  of  most  human  evils, 
what  is  called  religion,  occupies  a  prin- 
cipal place. 

^  If  self-pieference  has  place  in  every 
human  breast,  then,  if  rulers  are  men,  so 
must  it  have  in  eveiy  ruling  breast.  Go- 
vernment has,  accordingly,  under  eveiy 
form  comprehending  laws  and  institu- 
tions, had  for  its  object  the  greatest  hap- 
pmesB,  not  of  those  over  whom,  but  of 
those  by  whom,  it  has  been  exercised ; 
the  interest  iiot  of  the  many,  but  of  the 
few,  or  even  of  the  one,  dbb  been  the 
prevalent  interest;  and  to  that  interest 
all  others  have  been,  at  all  times,  sacri- 
ficed. To  these  few,  or  this  one,  depre- 
dation has  everywhere  been  the  grand 
object,  oppression  a  subsidiary  one: 
where,  to  the  purpose  of  depredation,  op- 
pression hassufficed;  oppression, as  being 
the  cheaper  instrument,  has  been  em- 
ployed alone :  where  the  aid  of  corrup- 
tion has  been  necessary,  the  aid  of  it, 
notwithstanding  the  expense  of  it,  has 
been  called  in ;  and  what  has  been  lost 
in  quantity  has  thus  been  gained  in  sta- 
bility. 

^  In  a  government  in  which  a  repre- 
soitation  of  the  People,  or  a  shadow  of 
one,  has  place ;  of  the  matter  of  good, 
in  all  its  shapes — ^money,  power,  fac- 
titious dignity — ^that  portion  which  is 
at  ike  dieposal  of  the  monarch  operates 
upon  the  whole  of  that  body,  in  the  char- 
acter of  matter  of  corruptive  influence. 
It  operates  of  itself;  and,  without  need 
of  so  much  as  a  siSfi:!^  ^^  that  can  be 
called  an  act  of  corruption,  suffices  to 
the  production  of  the  effect.  It  operates 
Qpon  all  parties,  and  with  influence 
which  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be, 
resisted.  All  parties  are,  in  fact,  at  all 
times,  resolvable  into  two :  that  which 
is  in  possession,  and  that  which  is  in 
expectancy,  of  the  sweets  of  government. 
Between  the  two,  there  is  always  the 
semblance  of  a  difference ;  for  the  party 
which,  being  out  of  office,  acts  against 
office  with  its  abuses,  cannot  act  against 
it  without  acting  to  an  extent  more  or 
less  considerable  for  the  People.  There 
is,  therefore,  always  the  semblance  of  a 
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difference;  butwithregardto  the  People's  tf 
interests,  there  is  never  anything  more  ' 
than  a  semblance. 

"  This  state  of  thmgs  is  of  the  essence  1 1 
of  mixed  monarchy.  " 

^  By  reform  is  meant,  or  at  least  in  it 
is  included,  abolition  of  corruptive  influ- . 
ence.  All  those  who  see,  in  the  matter 
and  fruit  of  corruptive  influence,  the 
object  of  their  desires,  are,  therefore, 
whether  in  possession  or  expectancy, 
alike  enemies  to  reform  in  every  shape. 
Improvement,  in  so  fiur  as  applied  to 
political  power,  to  the  quantity  of  it,  or 
the  distribution  of  it,  is  but  another  word 
for  re/arm  ;  is  but  reform  under  another 
name :  they  are,  therefore,  alike  enemies 
to  improvement — to  improvement  in 
every  such  shape.  But  when,  in  any 
shape,  improvement  is  brought  to  view 
and  advocated,  it  is  naturally  advocated 
upon  right  and  proper  principles.  The 
aU-comprehensiveandall-directing  prin- 
ciple, the  greatest-happiness  principle, 
is,  in  some  shi^pe  or  other,  in  some  point 
of  view  or  other,  brought  forward.  But 
of  this  fountain  of  all  political  as  well  as 
of  all  moral  good,  the  water  is  an  object 
of  horror,  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
war  of  politics;  the  sound  or  the  sight 
of  it  is  to  them  that  which  the  touch  of 
the  salted  holy  water  is  to  the  unclean 
spirits ;  to  the  unclean  spirits  on  both 
sides :  and  at  the  bottom,  no  less  than 
at  the  top  of  the  world  of  politics,  all 
spirits  that  move  in  it  ore  unclean.  From 
this  fleld  of  universal  depravity  issues, 
at  all  times,  a  loud  and  inde&tigable  cry 
of  excellence.  The  world  of  politics  is, 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  both  parties, 
divided  into  two  opposite  resions ;  the 
world  of  major,  and  the  world  of  minor 
purity.  Between  the  two  hypotheses, 
the  only  difference  is,  that  where  the  one 
party  places  the  major,  the  other  places 
the  minor  excellence.  At  the  summit 
of  both,  high  in  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
in  the  portrait  drawn  by  both,  sits  royal 
excellence ;  underneath  both,  in  the  re- 
gionsof  depravity,  lie,  or  grovel,  the  lower 
orders :  these,  by  an  all-benevolent,  all- 
just,  and  all-wise  God,  (blessed  be  his 
name !)  having  been  made  for  the  use  of 
the  higher,  have  this,  and  no  other  title 
to  their  regard. 
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^'  Such  being  the  feshionabie  picture, 
the  British-coiifltitation  pictiiie  of  the 
field  of  politics,  what  ib  the  true  one  ? 

^^  What  there  is  of  pnrity  in  the  mix- 
tore,  is  to  be  found,  if  not  absolutely  at 
the  bottom,  much  nearer  to  it  than  at  the 
top ;  what  there  is  of  corruption  rises  to 
the  top :  if  the  lower  orders  have  been 
called  the  dregs  of  the  population,  the 
higher  maj,  by  a  much  clearer  title,  be 
termed  the  scum  of  it 

^^The  world  that  is^  and  the  world 
that  is  to  come,  are  painted  by  the  same 
hands  on  the  same  plan,  and  for  the  same 
purposes.  God— ajrchan^ls,  and  angeb 
— devils.  God  and  the  king  have  sitten 
for  each  other ;  members  of  Right  Hon- 
ourable House  for  Archangels;  mem- 
bers of  Honourable  House  for  Angels ; 
Deyik,  all  without  doors,  who,  to  the 
rest  of  hierarchy  so  constituted,  are  mat- 
ter of  contempt.  An  Angd^  is  he  any- 
thing but  a  messenger?  Members  of 
the  Honourable  House,  are  they  not 
the  People's  messengers,  sent  by  the 
People ;  or,  what  is  better,  by  God  or 
Archangels  to  represent  them?  And 
can  anything  be  more  in  course  than  that 
Angels  should  ripen  into  Archangels  ? 
A  Demly  is  he  anything  but  an  accuser  ? 
A  Prophet^  was  he  anything  but  a  man 
who,  on  occasion,  could  sp^kk  out  ? 

<  Tkato  U  momdo  ifatto  eoma  mttraJain^W'-^ 
was  it  not  the  discovery  made  by  Har- 
lequin?" 

The  "Fragment  on  Government**  was 
seen  by  nobody  before  it  was  published. 
Five  hundred  copies  of  it  were  printed. 
It  was  ascribed  to  many  of  the  great 
men  of  the  day:  to  Lord  Manmeld, 
Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Ashbuiton.  It 
was  the  means  of  introducing  Bentham 
to  Lord  Shelbume;  but  it  brought  no 
profit,  whatever  it  may  have  brought  of 
fame.  It  was  not,  however,  the  only 
attack  uponBlackstone  written  by  Bent- 
ham.  He  wrote  "Castrations  to  the 
Comment  on  the  Commentaries ;  being 
the  Third  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book 
of  that  work  published,  as  it  might  have 
been;"  but,  apprehensive  of  prosecu- 
tion, the  work  was  never  printed.  The 
latter  work  is  a  bitter  animadversion  on 
Blackstone,  principally  on  account  of 
his  defence  of  the  Jewish  law.    Bent- 


ham  introduces  the  volnme  with  a  de- 
claration that  he  will  never  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  authorship.  He  jus- 
tifies Burke  for  refusing,  though  sorely 
pressed,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he 
wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius.  He  lays 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  there  are  omy 
two  cases  where  the  public  has  a  right 
to  call  upon  an  anonymous  author  to 
produce  himself.  First,  where  he  is 
accused  of  bein?  the  magnifier  of  his 
own  works ;  and,  second,  where  he  de- 
preciates the  reputation  of  another  by 
the  allegation  of  specific  fects : — ^in  the 
first  case,  from  a  reeard  to  his  own  hon- 
our; in  the  second^  out  of  regatd  to 
the  justice  due  to  others.  He  denies,  in 
ail  other  cases,  the  right  of  any  man  to 
inquire  of  any  othre  man  whether  he  be 
responsible  for  an  anon3rmous  book,  and 
especially  while  our  libel  laws  exist  as 
they  are.  He  asserts  that  an  author  is 
entitled  to  presuppose  malevolence  on  the 
part  of  such  an  inquirer,  and  to  answer 
the  inquirer  thus : — "  Do  you  think  if 
I  were  such  a  villain  (as  you  would  call 
me)  to  write  this  book,  that  I  would  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  tell  you  so,  in  order  to 
give  you,  and  those  who  think  with  you, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  punished  ?" 

The  "  Fragment  on  Gk^vemment"  ap- 
pears to  have  caUed  down  upon  Bent- 
ham  not  a  few  anathemas.  His  opinions, 
religious  as  well  as  political,  were  vio- 
lenUy  attacked,  and  much  of  the  ribald- 
ry of  the  day  was  attributed  to  the  un- 
loiown  author  of  the  Fragment.  Among 
other  books,  "The  White  Bull"  was 
laid  at  his  door :  speaking  of  which,  on 
oneoccasion,  he  said  to  me,"  Come,  now, 
ni  make  to  you  a  confession  as  long  as 
my  arm ;  so  accommodate  your  phu  to 
gravity.  Know  you  Voltaire's  squibe 
called  L'Ewmgile  du  J<mr  f  If  you  do 
not,  it  is  better  you  had  known  them. 
There  was  one  called  Le  Taureau  blane, 
I  proposed  the  translation  to  Lind.  Lind 
was  so  lazy  that  I  undertook  it  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  translating  it.  There 
was  a  coarseness,  a  want  of  refinement, 
of  tact,  in  Lind's  style  that  displeased 
me.  The  tale  is  a  sort  of  romance,  the 
scene  of  which  lies  in  Egypt.  I  fancy 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  bods ;  and  if  you 
can  get  a  dispensation  you  shall  have  it. 
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The  White  Soli  is  biought  into  contact 
with  Api&  The  Witch  of  Endor,  the 
Seipent  who  waa  the  deyil,  are  amonjB^ 
the  dramatU  personm.  For  weelu  it 
filled  me  with  eostaBj.  They  meet  with 
my  namesake  the  prophet  Jerennr,  after 
which  they  were  tnzned  into  Magpies, 
and  went  on  talking  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  them:  a  miracle  for  no 
purpose  in  the  world.  It  nsed  to  oon- 
mlse  me  with  laughter.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable thing.  TherewasMambreSfWith 
his  long  beim,  tau^oun  faitant  his  re- 
flections. I  drew  it  out  as  a  piece  of 
original  histoiy  of  great  value  for  cor^ 
recting  erroneous  chronology.  Jonah's 
whale  was  also  an  important  personage. 
The  Critical  Review  noticed  it,  and 
said  it  had  all  the  wit  and  pungency  of 
Voltaire.  I  had  not  courage  to  send 
Voltaire  a  copy.  He  would  have  invited 
me  to  Femey  had  I  done  so.  It  was 
the  goodness  of  the  s^jle  of  this  book 
that  induced  Hinsley  to  offer  me  work 
as  a  translator :  but  the  book  did  not 
selL  A  man  of  the  name  of  Franklin, 
who  was  translating  Voltaire,  took  the 
book  off  the  bookseUers'  hands." 

It  appears,  at  one  time,  to  have  been 
Beniham's  intention  to  publish  an  an- 
swer to  those  who  had  accused  him  of 
being  the  atf^Aor  of  the  White  BulL  But 
he  al^doned  that  intention.  Ashisviews, 
however,  on  the  complicated  question  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  anonymous  au- 
thorship are  ingeniously  put  forward,  I 
deem  them  wor^y  of  being  preserved. 

'^  I  have  given  too  much  offence  to 
many  well-disposed  persons,  not  to  ex- 
pect to  be  charged  with  offences.  The 
industry  ordinary  upon  these  occasions, 
hasraked  up  an  accusation  against  me.  It 

is  now  about years  ago,  as  I  observe 

hj  the  tiile-pi^  that  an  obscure  jeu 
a  esprit  made  its  appearance,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  White  Bull,'  attributed 
to  Mr  Voltaire ;  a  translation,*  with  a 
prefEUse  by  the  translator.  I  shaU  not 
wonder  to  find  myself  charged,  by  the 
zeal  of  these persons,  with  every 


*  Critical  Reyiew.  toI.  xxzviii.  (1774)  where 
tlixs  tniulation,  ^ed,  *<  The  White  Bull,  an 
Oriental  Histoiy,  from  an  Ancient  Syrian  MS., 
eommonieated  br  M.  Voltaire,  cum  notia  ediiorig 
€t  wmiomm^^  iinTonntbly  contrasted  with  another 
truulation. 


book,  published  within  a  certain  time» 
that  haf^ns  to  be  obnoxious  and  to 
have  no  owner.     With  respect  to  this 
publicatiim  in  particular,  I  am  happy 
enough  to  be  able  to  plead  not  guUty, 
and  to  say,  with  truth,  that  I  am  not 
the  author.    I  have  read  it,  however, 
not  altogeibw  without  amusement;  but 
mixed,  here  and  there,  with  sentiments 
of  which  my  aceuseiB  would  not  fail,  I 
suppose,  to  make  an  earnest,  pompous, 
and  pathetic  display.     I  might  here 
launch  out  into  a  grief  of  grie& :  nothing 
were  more  ea^.    But  what  sentiments 
of  piety  I  fed,  I  choose  rather  to  de- 
monstrate bv  less  equivocal  marks  than 
a  strain  of  declamation,  which  can  tend 
<mly  to  bring  into  notice  an  obscure 
piece  of  Grub  Street  manu&oture,  which, 
hitherto,  neither  has  had,  nor,  if  the 
author  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  de- 
serves to  have,  any  ret^^unL  My  humble, 
but  assiduous,  labours,  which  I  hope 
will  not  oease  but  with  my  life,  I  de- 
sire to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  m^ 
country.    This  is  the  piety  of  which  it 
is  important  to  mankind  to  find  proofe 
in  their  neighbours.    The  other  sort  is 
between  God  and  me;  of  which  it  were 
idle  and  useless  for  any  man  to  demand 
a  public  account  of  me,  or  for  me  to  give 
it.    For  my  opinions,  I  refer  to  such 
writings  as  are  mine ;  for  the  effects  and 
tendency  of  these  opinions,  to  my  life 
and  actions.    If  these  gentlemen  have 
aught  to  object  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  let  them  produce  it  to  the  public, 
if  they  tlunk  it  decent  to  trouble  tiie 
public  about  a  person  so  little  worth  its 
notioe.    80  that  it  be  to  the  public,  that 
I  may  know  and  answer  it;  far  from  com- 
plainingflshaJl  thank  them,and  will  wave 
every  sSlvantage  the  law  would  give  me. 

^^  As  to  puUications,  aU  I  shall  say  I 
have  said  already.  They  may  compli- 
ment me  with  all  the  produce  of  Pater- 
noster Bow,  ere  I  shall  take  any  forther 
notice:  there  is  neither  end  to  it  nor  use." 

Of  the  uncomfortable  state  of  his  mind 
while  living  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bentham 
gives  the  following  account  :— 

"  I  never  pleaded  in  public.  I  have 
just  opened  a  bill  two  or  three  times,  say- 
ing a  few  words  for  form.  When  I  had 
obtained  my  father  s  leave  to  give  plead- 
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ing  up,  I  heard  that  the  bills  were  admir- 
ed. Mj  father  was  always  oat  of  spirits 
for  my  want  of  snoeess. 

^  I  was,  indeed,  grossly  ienoraat.  In* 
stead  of  porsmng  any  souna  studies,  or 
reading  any  modem  Dooks  of  Uw,  I  was 
set  to  read  old  trash  of  the  seventeenth 
^century ;  and  I  looked  up  to  the  huge 
mountoin  of  law  in  despair.  I  can  now 
look  down  upon  it  from  the  heights  of 
titility. 

^'Chemistiy  somewhat  consoled  mo. 
I  spent  half-a-guinea  on  a  quantity  of 
phiaJs,  and  hid  uiem  in  a  closet,  in  which 
1  surreptitiously  made  a  hole  to  let  in 
a  little  light.  But  mine  was  truly  a 
miserable  life.  I  had  been  taken  notice 
of  by  the  great,  when  a  little  boy  at 
Westminster  School ;  for  I  was  an  ob- 
ject of  praise  from  the  earliest  time  of 
which  I  have  any  recollection.^  TJuU 
filled  me  with  ambition.  But'  I  met 
with  all  sorts  of  rebukes  and  disappoint- 
ments till  I  was  asked  to  Bowood.'* 

In  his  Commonplace  Book,  for  1776, 
I  find  many  passages  worthy  of  preser- 
vation :•— 

Beeenue  Proiecutiam, 

^^Prosecutions  for  offences  against 
laws  relating  to  the  Customs  and  Excise 
are  often,  it  seems,  carried  on  in  the 
Crown-office. 

^'  They  are  very  frequent :  at  the  same 
time,  what  might  appear  extraordinary 
till  accounted  for,  scarce  one  or  two  in 
the  course  of  a  year  are  brought  to  trial. 

^^  A  certain  connexion  that  there  is  in 
this  case,  between  interest  and  power, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  this  as  for 
all  other  phenomena  that  are  observable 
zelatin^  to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

^  It  IS  the  interest  of  those  who  happen 
io  have  a  power  correspondent  to  that 
interest,  that  prosecutions  should  be  com- 
menced: accordingly  they  are  com- 
menced in  sainibers ;  but  it  IS  the  interest 
of  the  same  persons  that  such  prosecu- 
tions should  not  be  pushed  on  to  punish- 
ment, but  be  oooipounded :  accordingly 
they  are  compounded. 

^  It  is  a  very  small  proportion  that 
the  number  of  the  offences  that  are  de- 
tected, bears  to  the  number  of  those  that 
escape  unpunished ;  and  it  is  not  every 


detection,  perhaps,  that  is  accompanied 
with  proof  sufficient  to  support  a  prose- 
cution. When,  however,  by  good  for- 
tune a  prosecution  is  commenced,  the 
first  thing  the  defendant  always  does,  is 
to  petition  the  commissioners  to  be  per- 
mitted to  compound.  The  petition  is 
almost  always  granted ;  so  hat  granted 
at  least,  as  that  the  defendant  is  referred 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  office.  The  solid- 
tor  is  always  compassionate,  and  the  de- 
linquent cannot  but  be  grateful.  A  ^  bill 
of  costs'  is  made  out  by  the  solicitor. 
The  ordinary  fees  taken  by  solicitors  in 
penal  prosecutions,  are  just  double  those 
taken  by  attorneys  in  civil  actions.  The 
defendant  has  too  much  magnanimity  to 
enter  into  a  minute  andinvidious  inqmry; 
whether  every  little  charge  is  warranted 
by  the  rigid  rule  of  custom,  is  an  inquiry 
the  defendant's  magnanimity  seems  un- 
willing to  ent€r  into ;  and  his  generosity 
indicates  the  propriety  of  a  proper  pre- 
sent. 

^  By  this  happy  arrangement,  all  par^ 
ties  (that  is,  all  private  parties)  are  satis- 
fied. The  delinquent  receives  a  dlent 
squeeze  from  a  palm  his  gratitude  has 
softened,  instead  of  being  crushed  by  the 
rough  hand  of  open  justice.  His  official 
friend  enjoys  that  purest  of  satisiietctions 
which  results  from  the  godlike  function 
of  forgiving  injuries :  a  satisfiMstion  the 
freer  from  all  alloy,  in  that  the  said  in- 
juries are  not  his  own. 

''All  this  is  admirable;  but  howfrures  it 
with  the  public  all  this  while  ?  and  what 
becomes  of  the  benefit  of  example  ?  and 
of  what  use  is  this  sum  of  secret  torture 
to  those  who  are  under  temptation  to 
offend,  but  whom  the  spectacle  of  punish- 
ment might  deter? 

''  Thus  happy  then  is  the  harmony  in 
this  branch  of  law  between  public  and 
private  interest. 

''  The  interest  of  the  public  is,  that 
punishment  be  known  to  be  inflicted; 
and,  therefore,  that  when  there  is  occa- 
sion it  be  inflicted,  in  order  that  delin- 
quencies may  be  few.  The  interest  of 
tnose  who  act  in  this  matter  for  the 
public,  is,  that  delinquencies  may  be 
many;  and  lest  they  should  not  be  many, 
that  the  punishment  that  happens  to  be 
incurred  for  them,  should,  upon  certain 
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ocmditionsy  be  as  little  as  may  be,  and 
that  little  not  be  known. 

M  To  this  interest,  as  things  stand  at 
present,  is  joined  the  power.  Of  this 
power,  I  know  not  whether  this  man 
or  that  man  makes  an  undue  profit ;  but 
I  know,  as  a  child  of  this  world,  he  is 
onwise  in  his  generation  if  he  does  not, 

^  The  matters  of  fact  taken  from  J.  F. 
Abbot,  at  2,  Q-  S-  P'>  Wednesday,  May, 
1775. 

Employment  for  Pauper  Manufac- 
tureri, 

^^The  great  evil  manufiicturers  are 
liable  to,  is  that  of  a  temporaiy  stagnation 
of  trade,  which  leaves  vast  nu]m>er8  at 
a  time  without  employment,  and  without 
snbsistenoe.  For  a  remedy,  I  propose 
public  works  to  be  set  on  foot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  manufieusturing  towns : 
to  be  carried  on  by  none  but  mannfac^ 
torers  out  of  employment.  For  example, 
;  of  canals,  deepening  of  harbours, 
'  of  roads,  building  of  fortifica- 
tions. 

^*  The  kind  of  work  must  be  such  as 
requires  no  skill,  because  the  workmen 
will  be  set  to  it  without  preparation. 

^^The  pay  must  be  lees  than  what 
they  can  earn  by  their  manufacture,  or 
else  they  would  quit  their  manufacture. 
None  should  be  employed  about  it,  but 
manufacturers  out  of  employment ;  be- 
cause it  is  for  their  relief  that  it  is  de- 
signed. When  applying  to  be  employed 
in  it,  they  should  thererore  be  required 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  their  oelng 
manufacturers  of  such  a  manu&cture, 
having  been  so  for  such  a  time.  When 
thus  confined  to  them,  their  pay  may  be 
something  higher  than  that  of  common 
labourers,  as  their  earnings  at  their 
manufactures  are  generally  much  greater 
than  those  of  common  lidK>ureis.  The 
national  or  the  county  fund  might  make 
good  the  difiference. 

^^The  parishes  where  the  manufac- 
tures are,  might  well  contribute  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  charge,  as  such  an 
establislunent  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  Poor-rates.  ^ 

Law — an  affair  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
^  IS  law  did  not  concern  pains  and 
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pleasures,  it  would  be  a  very  idle  busi- 
ness—a business  in  no  way  superior  in"^ 
dignity,  and  much  inferior  in  amusement^ 
to  dominoes  or  push-pin. 

^  It  does,  however,  concern  pain  and 
pleasure.  Pain  and  pleasure  await  each 
motion  of  its  will.  This,  however,  law- 
yers are  wonderfully  disposed  to  forget : 
it  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
heads  of  some,  and  it  is  this  inattention 
that  is  the  source  of  all  their  absurdities. 
Hence  their  quaint  reasoning  and  ridicu- 
lous conundrums. 

Truthr^n  hooke. 

^  Of  the  merits  of  a  work  of  which 
truth  is  the  object,  one  cannot  have  an 
adequate  idea,  or  a  perfect  relish,  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  the  errors 
against  which  it  is  levelled,  and  which 
it  is  calculated  to  dispkce.  With  re- 
spect to  others,  the  apparent  merit  ^  of 
such  a  work  wiU  be  apt  to  be  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  real.  The  better 
it  answers  its  purpose,  of  makmg  an  ab- 
struse subject  phun,  the  more  apt  it  will 
be  to  appear  to  have  nothing  m  it  that 
is  extraordinary. 

^^  An  observation  that  seems  to  con- 
tain nothing  more  than  what  every  one 
knew  already,  shaU  turn  volumes  of  spe- 
cious and  formidable  sophistry  into  waste- 
paper.  The  same  book  may  succeed  ill 
with  different  sets  of  people  for  opposite 
reasons ;  by  the  ignorant,  who  have  no 
opinions  about  the  matter,  it  may  be 
thought  li^tly  of,  as  containing  nothing 
that  is  extraordinary;  by  the  false 
learned,  who  havp'  prejudices  they  can- 
not bear  to  have  ouesttoned,  it  may  be 
condemned  as  paraaoxical,  for  not  squar- 
ing with  these  prejudices." 

**  In  1777  Itranshited  the  first  of  two 
volumes  of  the  last  of  Marmonters  no- 
vels, dull  and  insipid,  and  it  fell  and 
was  fbrgotten.  It  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  Ehnsley  of  the  Strand.  I  said  I  was 
proud  as  well  as  poor.  He  offered  three 
guineas  a  sheet.  I  engaged  for  it.  I  grew 
tired  long  before  I  hsA  done ;  but  forty 
guineas  was  to  me  a  most  important  sum, 
though  I  was  exceedingly  capricious 
about  my  style.  The  second  volume  of 
Magpontel  was  translated  by  a  parson — 
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a  PresbjteriaD  parson,  of  the  name  of 
Nizbj.  He  was,  as  I  said,  no  better 
than  a  Scotsman :  and  I  confess,  I  think 
my  volume  the  best  of  the  two." 

At  this  time,  Beniham  was  frequently 
yistted  by  his  faiheT,  to  encourage  him 
in  his  litmjy  pursuits.  In  turning  over 
the  pages  of  his  fathei^s  diary,  I  read  to 
him  i£d  following  memoranda,  and  hare 
added  to  them  the  observations  to  which 
they  gave  rise  :— 

"  December  7th,  1777. — Au  matiny 
at  son  Jeremy B  chambers,  perusing  his 
new  work  proposed  to  be  entitled  *  The 
Policy  of  Punishment.*  Paid  him  his 
expenses  for  standing  godfiofther  to  Mr 
Wise's  eldest  daughter." 

— ^  This  was  part  of  the  ^  Rationale 
of  Ponishment,'  published  by  Dumont" 

« 1778,  Januaiy  23.— Called  chezJiU 
J.,  when  he  showed  me  the  heads  or  di-^ 
vision  of  his  work." 

—  **  VeorJUi  Jeremy!  how  I  was  tor- 
mented !  I  went  on  very  slowly  ianiy 
forthei^s  conception;  but  it  was  the  result 
of  dejection  of  spirits.  I  was  feeling  and 
picking  my  way — getting  the  better  of 
prejudice  and  nonsense — ^making  alittto 
bit  of  discovery  here---«nother  there-^ 
and  endeavouring  to  put  the  little  bits  to- 
gether." 

Bentham's  View  of  the  Hard  Labour 
Bill,  alluded  to  in  the  extracts  which 
follow,  was  published  in  1 778 :  it  brought 
him  into  correspondence  with  Mr  Eden, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  who  was  also  the 
author  of  the  prefeuse  which  Bentham 
said  he  admired  bejond  anjrthing  he 
ever  read  on  the  subject  of  legal  polity. 
Mr  E^n  defends  himself  in  his  letters 
to  Bentham  for  employing  the  phrase, 
^^not  disposed  to  propose  or  promote 
novelties,"  (which  Bentham  attsusked  as 
"  the  foxtdam-of-ancettors  fallacy,")  by 
saying,  *^  he  merely  meant  to  disavow 
that  busy  interference  with  established 
systems,  which,  except  on  occasions  of 
necessitjr,  like  the  present,  is  oftener 
productive  of  confusion  than  benefit," — 


who  profits  by  an  abuse,  denies  that  his 
own  case  is  the  ^^  occasion  of  necessity." 
Justice  Blackstone,  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  work,  calls 
it  ^  ingenious ;"  adding,  that  ^  some  of 


the  observations  in  the  ^  View'  had  al- 
ready occurred  to  the  patrons  of  the 
intended  bill,  and  many  move  are  well 
deserving  their  attention." 

"March  15. — FiU  Jerry  about  put- 
ting to  press  his  *  Observations  on  Mr 
Eden's  BiU.'" 

**  26th.— iiw  matin^  went  to  fiU  Je- 
remy's chambers,  settling  the  preface  to 
his  ^  Observations  on  the  Hard  Labour 
BilL'" 

—  "  This  was  my  constant  obstruction, 
depriving  me  of  free  agency." 

**  28tE. — FiU  Jeremy  dinoit  ehez 
nou9y  and  showed  me  Mr  W.  Eden's 
answer  to  his  letter  about  the  prefiace  to 
the  Hard  Labour  Bill  proposed  to  be 
published  by  him." 

— "  Eden  and  Judge  Blackstone  were 
together  the  authors  of  this  bill.  I 
worked  them  to  a  jelly.  I  thought  what 
was  so  interestmg  to  me  was  interesting 
to  all  the  world;  but  nobody  cared  at  aQ 
about  it. 

"  Eden's  letterwas  very  cold  and  civil. 
He  was  a  commissioner  to  make  peace 
with  the  Americans,  or  rather  to  forgive 
them;  but  they  would  not  be  forgiven.'* 

"  April  5th. — ChezfiU  Jeremy,  when 
he  gave  me  six  copies  of  his  book  €6  send 
to  some  of  the  judges  by  Thomas." 

—  "  In  these  matters  1  had  no  option. 
It  was  pushing,  pushing,  pushing;  none 
of  them  took  any  notice  of  the  book." 

**  November  19. — Chez  JUm  Jeremy 
L.  F.,  when  he  told  me  he  had  gone  half- 
way towards  composing  his  ^Code  of 
Laws.'" 

—  "A  misconception.  He  had  not 
understood  my  answers." 

In  1779, 1  observe  an  entry: — ^** April 
1 9th.  Called  on  son  Jeremy,  and  gave 
him,  towards  paying  his  amanuensiB, 
£5,  5s." 

—  "  Pinched  as  I  was  at  this  time  for 
money,  I  had  a  strange  aversion  to  ac- 
counts, coupled  with  perfect..«eonomy. 
I  never  kept  money  accounts:  I  was' 
always  thinking  of  legislation  and  che- 
mistry.    It  is  not  common  for  non-ac- ' 
count-keepers  to  be  as  I  was,  rigid 
economists.     Two  of  the  happiest  din- . 
ners  I  ever  made  in  my  life  were  witib  * 
my  brother  on  five  pennyworth  of  mut-  , 

I  ton  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    I  used  to  distil  * 
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mr  water  for  experiments  on  the  hob. 
The  tea-kettle  was  always  the  third 
person  in  our  converaation.  We  taikedof 
all  sorts  of  sdiemes.  One  was  to  send 
some  sort  of  present  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatires  which  was  to  explode. 
I  thought  the  Americans  used  sadly  stu- 
pid azguments,  and  that  there  was  no 
better  reason  for  their  breaking  out  than 
for  the  breaking  out  of  any  other  part 
of  the  country. 

Beniham  employed  a  poor  fellow, 
half  for  use,  half  for  charity,  something 
between  servant  and  der^  to  copy  his 
MSS. 

The  following  curious  and  character- 
istic entry  appears  in  the  diary  of  Bent- 
ham's  iJEhther,  dated  Norember  8,  1778 ; 
nor  are  Bentham's  obserrations,  when 
I  read  to  him  the  passage,  less  charao- 
teristie : — ^'^  Mr  William  Barrett  dinoit 
cheznout;  apris  diner  Mr  Drake  ehez 
noiit,  when  me  and  son  Abbott  (Charles) 
went  to  Justice  Robert  Elliotts  public 
office,  Cambridge  Street,  to  answer  the 
oomplaiiH  of  Suah  Wheeler  against  me 
for  wearing  unlawful  buttons  on  my 
clothes,  w&n  she  swore  she  saw  Mr 
Bentham  have  a  silk  waistcoat  with  the 
same  on  the  Idth  November,  but  that 
she  did  not  see  him  in  the  room.  At 
the  same  time  she  was  heard  to  a  com- 
plaint against  Mr  Whittel  for  wearing 
a  brown  silk  waistcoat  with  buttons  of 
the  same  stuff;  but,  on  her  swearing  to 
a  wrong  person,  abe  was  charged  with 
being  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury; and,  a  warrant  being  made  out 
against  her,  she  was  committed  accord- 
ii^y,  at  ihe  instance  of  Mr  Nokes  of 
New  Inn,  attorney  for  Mr  Whittel. 
Apres  mtdi,  drank  tea  with  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Hawkins — ^rude,  despotic, 
and  reproachful,  for  not  prosecuting  S. 
W.  as  weU  as  Mr  WMttel." 

—  ^  And  they  fO0r0  unlawful  buttons,*' 
exclaimed  Bentham, ''  worn  by  the  per- 
aon  whom  ^e  supposed  to  be  my  father. 
Poor  woman !  she  accepted  the  reward 
offered  by  the  State.  I  never  think  of  the 
la^  agiunst  informers  without  myself 
bemg  in  a  rage  against  it— ^sailing  out  for 
laws,  and  then  visiting  with  shame  those 
who  assist  in  their  execution;  determin- 
ing that  a  thing  shall  be  done,  and  shall 


not  be  done,  in  preventing  its  being 
done  through  the  only  means  by  which 
it  can  be  done.  Sir  John  was  a  most 
insolent,  worthless,  fellow.  He  wrote 
five  volumte  on  the  history  of  music, 
but  knew  nothing  of  the  sabjotA  in  the- 
ory or  practice." 

An  active  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  Bentham  and  some  of  the 
public  men  of  France,  who  were  now 
obtamii^  celebrity  in  that  great  agita- 
tion which  prececled  the  Revolution,  or 
which  was  rather  the  earliest  symp- 
tom of  the  Revolution.  In  a  letter  of 
D'Alembert  to  Bentham,  dated  26th 
June,  17/f8,  he  says: — ^^It  is  indeed 
high  time  that  the  human  race  should  be 
freed  ^m  all  the  absurdities,  or  rather, 
all  the  atrocities  of  our  criminal  jnris- 

Erudence ;  and  if  we  may  not  speedily 
ope  to  see  this  ^at  cnange,  it  is  a 
happiness  for  which  philosophers  like 
you  are  preparing  the  way  by  your 
writings — usefbl  as  they  are  to  socielT> 
and  honourable  to  yourself.**  The  Abbe 
Morellet,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  May, 
1778,  announcing  that  the  government 
had,  by  an  arbitrary  order,  suppressed 
Mirabean's  periodical,  which,  only  hav- 
ing reached  its  second  number,  had 
7000  subscribers,  says : — "  the  suppres- 
sion has  caused  a  terrible  noise,  and 
excited  loud  complainings."  He  la- 
ments tii^  violent  passions  which  were 
then  beginning  to  show  themselves,  both 
in  the  provincial  and  national  assem- 
blies ;  uie  want  of  order  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  of  authority  in  the  presidents; 
the  vagueness  of  the  debater,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  lawye]r8 ;  and  es- 
pecially the  follies  of  his  own  "  reverend 
order,  which,  he  says,  **  would  induce 
him  speedily  to  hurry  into  retireqient, 
that  he  might  not  be  compromised  by 
their  extravagances." 

The  Chevalier  de  Castellux  writes  to 
Bentham : — ^^  In  these  days  laws  must 
be  discussed,  and,  if  they  deserve  it,  cen- 
sured; and  courtly  legists  must  bend 
under  the  weight  of  mental  criticism." 
He  says  of  Necker,  that  ^^  his  purposes 
are  good  and  benevolent,  but.  possessing 
only  an  executive  authority,  not  ground- 
ed on  popular  representation  or  popular 
support,  his  real  influence  must  be  weak." 
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Benihaiii  told  metbatlie  hadnev^per- 
sonalinterooiinewithFraDklin.  ^^There 
wttB  a  Doctor  Swediaur,*  who  anuiased 
a  little  fortune  at  Paris,  though  he  waa 
pulling  the  devil  by  the  tail  here.  He 
was  a  pleasing  man,  of  a  great  deal  of 


knowledge  in  \Aa  way.  He  took  a  4to 
copy  of  my  Essay  on  Morals,  &c.,  which 
he  gave  to  Franklin ;  but  he  never  ex- 
pended any  observations  upon  it,  which  ~ 
was  then  a  matter  of  considerable  regret 
and  disappointment  tg  me.** 


CHAPTER  V. 


1781.— iBr.  83. 

Yiaita  to  Lord  Sbelbome.— Letton  from  Bowood:  The  Bowood  Ladiei:  Loid  Pembroke:  Court  Scan- 
dal: Necker:  Lonis  XVL:  Lord  Bristol^— American  War:  Captain  Blankett:  Elliot:  Siege  of  St 
Lome:  Lord  Dartir:  Lord  Chatham  and  William  Pitt:  Donning:  Relation  of  an  Overtore  b^ 
Lord  Noitii  to  the  Roekinghams:  Lord  and  Lady  Tracton:  American  Intdligence :  Camden:  Sir 
William  Draper'k  Letter  to  Lord  Shelburae. 


BKNtHAii's  connexion  with  Lord  Shel- 
bume  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe)  began  in  1781,  when  his  lord- 
ship called  on  him  at  his  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  intimacy  became 
very  great,  and  Bentham  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  Bowood. 

Lady  Shelbume  died  in  1789.  Dur- 
ing her  last  illness,  Benjamin  Yaughan 
and  Bentham  were  the  only  persons  of 
the  male  sex  whose  presence  she  could 
endure ;  and,  on  her  death,  he  was  the 
only  male  person  who  was  constantly 
near  Lord  ^elbume,  of  that  little  party 
to  which  he  looked  for  consolation. 

When  a  rupture  took  place  with  Col. 
Barre,  Bentham  held  the  place  of  con- 
fidence which  Barr6  had  occupied.  He 
was  consulted  on  all  occasions,  at  a  time 
when  a  debt  of  £300,000  encumbered 
the  rent-rolL 

Bentham  used  his  influence  in  order 
to  prevent  the  present  marquis  from 
being  sent  to  Oxford ;  a  place,  he  said, 
where  perjury  was  dail^  practised. 

Lord  Shelbume  avoided  talking  on 
religious  subjects,  for  fear,  he  hinted,  of 
getting  into  a  scrape ;  but  he  avowed  to 
Bentham  that  his  opinions  were  what 
b  caUed  sceptical 

The  following  letter  is  a  specimen  of 
Lord  Shelbume's  style,  and  conveys  his 
opinion  on  some  subjects  of  interest : — 


*  Franeis  XaTier  Swedianr,  aafhor  of  the  Philo-/ 
wphieal  Dictaonaiy,  &c    He  died  in  1824.  f 


Lord  Shblburne  to  Bentham. 
^  Chdtmhamy  26^  Jufy,  1781. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — ^lam  veiy  much  obliged 
by  your  letter  of  the  18th,  and  consider 
your  attention  as  a  mark  of  your  friend- 
ship, of  which  I  am  ambitious.  I  re- 
member reading  some  of  Mr  Anderson's 
papers,  and  tlut  they  contained  more 
useful  matter,  though  not  such  fine  lan- 
guage as  is  commonly  to  be  met  with 
among  Scotch  writers.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  about  the  Poor  Laws ;  they  not 
only  appear  to  me  productive  of  all  the 
inconveniences  commonly  apprehended 
and  felt,  but  likewise  are  daUy  destroy- 
ing all  natural  subordination  and  afieo- 
tion.  The  master  manu£EUsturer,  unin- 
terested in  the  feUie  of  the  hands  whom 
he  employs,  becomes  a  mere  Negro 
driver;  while  the  man  of  property  loses 
that  political  influence  which  it  has  been 
a  fundamental  principle  of  all  constitu- 
tions to  suppose  attendant  on  property, 
by  the  poor  being  taught,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  look  up  to  the  king's  justices  for 
relief;  and  I  ehall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  poor  make  as  separate  an  interest 
in  the  State  as  the  clergy  do. 

^^  I  brought  the  ^Fragment' here,  mean- 
ing to  read  it  again,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  discovering  to  me  that  I  am 
here  in  company  wi£  a  friend  of  yours 
— Captain  Blankett.  He  returns  with 
me  to  Bowood  at  the  end  of  next  week. 
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from  whence  he  aocompanies  me  here, 
and  I  ahoold  be  veiy  happy  if  it  might 
piove  an  indacement  to  jou  to  meet  us 
thexe. 

"  You  «ay  nothing  of  your  brother.  I 
hope  he  has  not  embarkedhimself  in  aser- 
Yioe  (the  Bnssian)  which,  among  others, 
he  has  ^yen  me  the  worst  opinion  of. 
It  is  ridicnlons  to  say  in  this  idle  place 
that  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  m  j  letter 
for  want  of  time,  but  I  was  impi^ientto 
acknowledge  yours ;  and  an  eany  dinner 
does  not  Imve  me  more  time  thfui  is  n&- 
ceasaiy  to  add  the  truth  and  regard  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 
your  fidthful,  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        '^  Shelburne." 

Bentham's  visits  to  Bowood  were  all 
felicity.  A  few  of  his  amusing  letters, 
full  as  they  are  of  agreeable  tittle- 
tattle,  will  best  show  how  many  pleasures 
were  crowded  into  those  happy  days; 
which,  in  writing  to  the  present  Lord 

^     Lanadowne,  Bentham  called  the  ^*  hap- 

<.     inest  of  his  life." 

Bentham  to  Geobob  Wilson.* 
""Sundi^y  8  o'clock,  (1781.) 
**It  is  true  Lady  S—  is  a  sister  of 
Lord  Oasory's;  my  Lord  was  mention- 
ing itjust  now  in  a  parenthesis ;  then 

Miss  V must  have  been  a  half-sister 

by  another  father;  and  so  part,  at  least, 
of  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  The  Coun- 
tess of  W  arwick  is  also  a  sister  of  Lady 
8  ,  whether  half  or  whole  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  What  is  it  now  you 
want  of  me?  Table  talk?  Qui  Sel- 
den's ;  there  you  have  a  whole  volume 
of  it.  Politics  ?  I  know  nothing  about 
the  matter.  Does  he  come  in  ?  That  I 
know  nothing  about^  any  more  than  you. 
He  went  some  little  time  ago  to  town, 
for  a  couple  of  days  only :  that  came  out 
accidentally  in  converration  yesterday, 
when  there  was  company.  '  People  fim- 
cied  that  I  was  gone  upon  politics.'  I 
have  been  told  at  different  times,  in  the 
way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  should  see 
LordOamden  here  and  Colonel  Barr6 ;  at 
present,  there  is  not  a  soul  but  Blankett. 
To-morrow,  my  Lord,  and  I,  and  Blan- 

*  Some  notice  of  George  Wilron  will  be  found 
m  next  Chapter,  p.  133. 


kett,  (I  beg  his  pardon,  Blankett  and  I,) 
go  to  Lord  Pembroke's  to  see  Wilton ; 
we  are  to  stay  there  all  night ;  it  is  about 
thirty  miles  off.  On  what  account  we 
go,  1  can't  pretend  to  say;  it  was  pro- 
posed as  if  it  were  only  on  mine.  On 
Thursday,  we  go  to  Caine,  to  a  corpora- 
tion dinner.  Hamilton  of  Bath  has  been 
mentioned  as  another  person  whom  I 
shall  see,  and  that  in  a  few  days ;  'tis 
he  who  was  the  creator  of  Payne  s  HilL 
He  IB  the  oracle  for  the  gardening  works 
that  are  carried  on  here,  and  has  been 
employed  in  undoing  what  capability- 
Brown  had  done.  To-day  we  had  no 
company  to  dinner ;  yesterday  we  had 
a  Mr  Bayntun  (a  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Bayntun,  an  old  courtier,  whose  name 
you  will  find  in  your  Bible)  and  his  wife ; 
and  who  should  this  wife  be,  but  a  Lady 
Maria,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Coventry,  by 
Miss  Gunning,  and  who,  notwithstimd-- 
ing  her  ancestry,  is  as  dowdy  as  a  coun- 
try girl,  and  as  ugly  as  a  horse,  and  yet, 
they  say,  she  had  on  her  best  looks. 
Her  husband  is  a  plain  young  country 
squire  in  dress,  with  something  of  Croft's 
manner  in  his  address,  yet  better  spoken 
and  without  his  affectation ;  he  is  culti- 
vated pcur  cause  de  vicinage^  being  the 
nearest  neighbour  there  is — and  yet, 
three  miles  off,  nei^bours  being  eloigned 
by  the  extensiveness  of  the  demesnes. 

^'  All  this  while,  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  manner  of  my  coming  here ;  I  be- 
gan in  the  middle  Uke  an  epic  poem.  I 
travelled  very  snu^  in  my  coach  as  fsa 
as  Marlborough,  with  a  set  of  people  not 
worth  recounting.  At  Marlborough, 
where  we  dined,  our  coach  joined  issue 
with  another :  the  company,  Alexander 
Popham,  and  a  certain  female.  He  ap- 
peared to  know  who  I  was,  and  we  made 
a  sort  of  hande  d  part.  I  determined  to 
pursue  your  plan  with  regard  to  the  quit- 
ting the  hackaey  vehicle  at  Marlborough, 
but,  alas!  what  availeth  human,  nay, 
Scottish,  nay,  even  Wilsonian,  prudence ! 
Heaven's  great  amusement  is  to  make 
mock  of  it.  Necessity  obligedme  to  make 
inquiries  before  these  people  which  led 
them  to  conclude  I  was  going  to  Lord 
Shelbume's ;  ed  to  anch*io^  '  and  I,  too, 
said  the  chambermaid,'  (for  some  such 
personage  was  she,)  '  am  going  to  Lord 
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ShelbnrneV  Tfaank  jour  stan  yon  weie 
not  in  mj  shoes ;  if  yon  had  been,  not 
all  the  hflfftshom  inCrodfrey's  shop  would 
have  recovered  yon.  Je  tim  wm^  but 
the  chambermaid's  back  being  turned,  I 
nnbosomed  myself,  Gallic^  in  pathetic 
strains,  to  Alexander  Popham.  Qu'y 
fairedeaUefemmecif  Quaiqueestoit 
une  femme,  il  n'y  a  pa»  moyen  de  la 
mener  avee  mot,  cependant  c'est  precUe- 
ment  d  ceUe maison  Id guejevais  ;  voUd 
ce  qui  fappelU  ttne  rencontre.  It  was 
some  consolation,  however  to  me,  that 
the  turpitude  of  my  situation  was  shared 
with  Alexander,  who,  upon  finrt  meet- 
ing, took  care  to  enlaige  upon  the  pre- 
eminenceof  stage-coachestopost-cluuses, 
—of  the  formerbeing  the  more  expeditious 
yehiole,— -of  his  being  urged  to  have  re- 
course to  it  by  a  disinterMted  innkeeper 
at  Newbery,  and  of  being  determined  by 
80  pure  a  motive  ajs  the  hope  of  com- 
pany; had  it  not  been  for  this,  Ishould 
rather  have  attributed  it  to  the  expenses 
of  a  lost  election.  At  parting,  *to  let 
Tou  into  asecret,'  says  he,  ^I  ought  not, 
by  right,  to  go  so  near,  without  paying 
my  respects  at  the  house  you  are  going 
to;  and  I  would  not  wish  you  to  men- 
tion yourhaving  seen  me.  But  how  long 
do  YOU  think  of  staying?—^  Indeed,  I 
cant  tell ;  a  month  or  hereabouts,  it  is 
not  impossible.'— *  Ah,  then,'  says  he, 
*  I  hope  we  shall  meet.'— *  Well,  but  why 
notnow?  Come,  get  into  tiie  post-chaise 
with  me.'  The  met  was,  I  should  not 
have  been  sorry  to  have  had  him,  sup- 
posing him  upon  such  a  footing,  as  a  sort 
of  instrument  to  break  the  ice  with. 
However,  he  would  not  go.  When  I 
arrived  here,  the  family  were  notat  home; 
they  were  gone,  at  least  the  gentlemen 
were,  to  dine  with  Sir  James  Long,  the 
nephew  and  kanrse  deeignahu  of  Lord 
Tilney.  When  my  lord  came  in,  he  ran 
np  to  me,  and  tondied  one  of  my  cheeks 
with  his,  and  then  the  other.  I  was  even 
satisfied  with  it,  since  he  meant  it  kindly, 
and  since  such,  I  suppose,  is  the  fEuhion; 
but  I  should  have  been  still  better  satis- 
fied if  he  had  made  either  of  the  ladies 
Lis  proxy." 

"  Swnday,  12  oClock. 
''  Where  shall  I  begin  ?— let  me 


the  first  place,  by  common  right,  to  the 
hidies.    The  ideas  I  brought  with  me 
respecting  the  female  part  of  this  fJEOuily 
are  turned  quite  topsy-turvy,  and  unfor- 
tunately they  are  not  yet  cleared  up.    I 
had  expected  to  find  in  Lady  Shelbume, 
a  Lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  sister  of  an 
Earl  of  Ossory,  whom  I  remember  at 
school :  instead  of  her,  I  find  a  lady  who 
has  for  her  sister  a  Miss  Carolina  Viotiif"^^ 
is  not  this  the  maidof  honour,  the  sister  to 
LadyG.?  the  lady  who  was  fond  of  Lord 
C,  and  of  whom  he  was  fond?  and  whom 
he  quitted  for  an  heiress  and  a  pair  of 
bonis  ?    Be  they  who  they  may,  the  one 
is  loveliest  of  matrons,  the  other  of  vir- . 
gins :  the^  have  both  of  them  more  than 
I  could  wish  of  reserve ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
serve of  modesty  rather  than  of  pride. 
The  quadrupeds,  whom  you  know  I  love 
next,  consist  H  a  child  of  a  year  old,  a 
tiger,  a  spaniel  formerly  attached  to 
Lady  Sheloume — at  present  to  my  Lord 
— ^besidesfourplebeian  cats,  whoare  taken 
no  notice  o^  horses,  &c.,  and  a  wild  boar, 
who  is  sent  off  on  a  matrimonial  expedi- 
tion to  tiie  £uin.    The  four  first  I  have 
commenced  a  friendship  with,  especially 
the  first  of  all,  to  whom  I  am  body- 
coachman  extraordinary  0n  iitre  ^office: 
Heaxj  (for  that  is  his  name," — [the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lansdowne]]— '^for  such  an 
animal,  has  the  most  thinking  counte- 
nance I  ever  saw;  being  very  clean,Ican 
keep  him  without  disgust  and  even  with 
pleasure,  especially  after  having  been 
rewarded,  as  I  have  just  now,  for  my 
attention  to  him,  by  a  pair  of  the  sweetest 
smiles  imaginable  from  his  mamma  and 
aunt    As  Providence  hath  ordered  it, 
they  both  phiy  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
at  chess.    I  am  fiatteoed  with  the  hopes 
of  engaging  with  them,  before  long,  either 
in  war  or  humony— not  to-day— because, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,it  is  Sunday : 
I  know  it,  having  been  paying  my  devo- 
tions—our churdi,  the  hallr-H>ur  minis- 
ter, a  sleek  young  parson,  the  curate  of 
the  parish— our  saints,  a  naked  Mercury, 
an  Apollo  in  the  same  dress,  and  a  Venus 
de  Medicis— our  congregation,  the  two 
ladies,  CaptainBlankett,andyourhnmhle 
servant,  upon  the  carpet  by  the  minister 
— below,  the  domestics,  euperioris  et  tn- 
/eriaris  ordinit.    Among  the  former  I 
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was  ooncemed  to  see  poor  Mathews  the 
libnurian,  who,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
had  as  good  a  title  to  be  upon  the  caipet 
asmrself. 

**  Of  Lord  Fitonaaricel  know  nothing, 
but  from  his  bust  and  letters :  the  first 
bespeaks  him  a  handsome  jonth,  the  lat- 
ter an  ingenious  one.  He  is  not  six- 
teen, and  alreadj  he  writes  better  than 
his  fiftther.  He  is  under  the  care  of  a 
Mr  Jervis,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  has 
had  charge  of  him  since  he  was  six  years 
old.  He  has  never  been  at  any  public 
adiool  of  education.  He  has  now  £[>r  a 
eonaiderable  time  been  travelling  about 
the  kingdom,  that  he  may  know  some- 
thing of  his  own  country  before  he  goes  to 
other8,and  be  out  of  the  way  of  admation. 

^<  I  am  interrupted — adieu !  le  rette 
d  fordinair4  procAain." 

**Fndc^  Evening^  August  26th, 
*^  or  thereabouts, 

^  On  Monday  we  went  to  Wilton,  as 
proposed — ^Lord  S.,  Blankett,  and  I,  in 
my  Lord's  coach  with  hacks.  It  was 
not  as  I  had  at  first  apprehended.  My 
Lord  was  almost  as  much  a  stranger  at 
Wilton  as  myself:  he  had  been  there 
but  once  before,  and  then  without  .ae- 
quaJntanoe.  Lord  Pembroke's  defection 
from  the  court,  had  begun  an  intercourse 
in  London,  and  this  visit  was  the  first 
fruit  of  it  in  the  country.  We  set  out 
at  six:  got  there  to  breakfast,  (it  is 
about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles 
ofi^)  and  stayed  to  break&st  the  next 
morning.  It  was  seeing  the  place  to 
some  advantage,  having  the  master  and 
the  mistress  of  the  houseforcicerones.  A 
very  pretty  part  of  the  eardens,  planned 
and  just  finished  by  I^y  P— ,  is  not 
diown  to  slzangers.  At  dinner,  the  only 
company  besides  ourselves  were,  an  offi- 
cer who  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  (a 
Major  North'of  the  4th  Dragoons,)  and 
young  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  who,  on  the 
28th  of  this  month,  comes  of  age,  and 
gives  a  grand  fete  to  aU  the  world.  The 
family  consbt  only  of  Lord  and  Lady 

P ^  Lord  Heroert  who  is  with  his 

regiment,  and  Lady  Charlotte,  a  little 
gm  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  is  at 
home.  It  is  odd  enough,  that  though 
he  and  she  are  by  no  means  on  good 


terms,  they  should  neither  of  them  have 
a  creature  with  them.  Lord  P— .  is 
one  of  the  best  bred,  most  intelligent, 
pleasant  fellows,  lever  met  with  in  my 
life;  they  say  he  is  mad,  but,  if  his  mad- 
ness never  shows  itself  in  any  other 
shapes  than  it  ^id  then,  I  wish  to  God 
I  could  be  mad  too.  He  ti^ed  with 
infinite  vivacity  and  leg^ret6,  saying 
many  good  thii^  and  no  foolish  ones. 

^'  I  got  a  most  exquisite  lesson  in  the 
art  of  small  talk  from  the  breakfast  con- 
versation of  Lord  S.  and  Lady  P.,  (Lord 
P.  being  absent  for  near  an  hour.)  They 
had  been  old  cronies  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  had  never  comeacross 
one  another  since:  you  may  imagine 
what  stories  they  had  to  chop  and  notes 
to  compare.  In  those  days  Lord  S.  used 
to  frequent  Marlborough  House.  You 
knowthe  genealogy.  !Guly  P.  and  Lady 
Di.  Beauclerk,  sisters  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  pleasing 
enough  to  contem^te,  at  leisure,  the 
remains  of  a  beauty  which  was  one  of 
the  first  that  I  remember  to  have  heard 
celebrated,  att#or<ir<2tff e»/att«0.  Lady 
P.  and  Lady  Egremont — whom  also  I 
shall  probably  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with — ^were  the  two 
heroines  of  a  copy  of  verses,  which  I 
remember  made  some  noise  at  Tunbridge, 
when  I  was  there  with  my  fether  about 
twenty  years  ago.*  She  is  grown  hi, 
and,  by  that  means,  a  little  out  of  shape; 
but  she  has  still  a  fine  &ce,  and  very  fine 
light  brown  hair,  which  she  wears  neatly 
done  up  without  powder,  to  serve  as 
evidence  of  youth.  To  apologize  for  the 
attention  with  which  I  surveyed  her, 
and  to  make  up  for  the  little  I  could 
have  to  say  upon  such  topics,  I  threw 
into  my  looks  as  well  as  I  could,  an  air 
of  respect  mixed  up  with  a  small  dash 
of  tenderness.  She  is  at  that  time  of 
life  at  which  a  woman  thinks  herself 
obliged  to  any  man  who  will  give  her  to 
understand  that  he  thinks  her  still  de- 
sirable. It  was  by  this  manoduvre,  I 
suppose,  that  I  escaped  contempt :  for 
it  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  I  was 
looked  upon  as  others  who  had  so  much 
more  to  say  for  themselves.    They  (I 


*  Alfchoogfa  ahe  be  not  half  bo  fur 
Aft  Esnmont  and  Pembroka  are. 
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mean  Lord  and  Lady  P.)aie  to  be  here 
in  the  oonise  of  the  summer,  but  separ- 
ately; it  being  so  contrived,  thinking  it 
would  be  the  more  ameable  to  them. 

«'The  Duchess  of  Bedford  is  also  to 
be  here ;  she  is,  you  know,  related  (I 
don't  know  yet  precisely  in  what  man- 
ner) to  Lady  Shelbume ;  so  also,  I  be- 
lieve, la  a  personage  of  a  nature  very 
disparate  to  the  former — ^I  mean  Dun- 
ning ;  I  mean  that  he  is  expected  here. 
You  have  in  the  newspapers  of  a  day  or 
two  ago,  a  mighty  pretty  paragraph, 
about  the  duchess  lieing  all  summer  long 
in  town ;  the  fact  is,  she  is  at  Wobum. 
Yesterday,  we  had  at  breakfeut  old  Sir 
Edward  Bayntun;  to-morrow,  we  have 
at  dinner  Sir  James  Long,  nephew  and 
hcBres  dsfignatuB  to  Lord  Tilney.  This 
morning,  went  away  honest  Jo.  Towns- 
end,  a  parson,  brother  to  the  alderman  ;* 
we  found  him  here  on  our  return  from 
Wilton,  on  Tuesday.  He  seems  a  veiy 
worthy  creature,  has  been  a  good  deal 
abroad,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge ;  his  studies  have  lain  agreat  deal 
in  the  same  track  with  mine ;  he  is  a 
utilitarian,  a  naturalist,  a  chemist,  a 
physician ;  was  once  what  I  had  liked 
to  have  been,  a  methodist,  and  what  I 
should  have  been  still  had  I  not  been 
what  I  am ;  as  Alexander,  if  he  had  not 
been  Alexander,  (I  am  wrong  in  the 
story,  but  never  mind,)  would  have  been 
Diogenes.  In  short,  we  have  become 
great  friends,  and  he  has  given  me  the 
carte  du  pay$.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
simplicity,  candour,  and  a  composed  ear- 
nestness, tempered  with  good  breeding, 
that  has  won  upon  me  mightily;  and  upon 
the  terms  of  my  indulgmg  him  in  his 
patriotism,  and  antipathy  to  your  coun- 
trymen,t  (some  of  whom,  however,  he 
has  a  great  respect  for,)  I  am  apt  to 
think  we  shall  be  fast  friends.  He  is 
to  come  here  again  ere  long,  that  I  may 
cast  an  eye  over  a  work  of  his,  part  of 
which  is  printed ;  and  he,  in  return,  is 
to  assist  me  in  the  revisal  of  mine,  which 
he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  most  perfectly. 
He  has  made  me  promise  to  go  over  and 


*  The  B«T.  JotephTowiuend,  B«eU>r  of  Pewsey. 
The  work  referred  to  is  piobablj  hU  **  Thoughts  oa 
Despotic  and  FVeeGoTenunents,**  pttbUahedin  i  781. 

f  Hie  letter  ia  to  Qeoige  Wilson,  a  Scotchmu. 


see  him  at  his  living,  which  is  about 
fourteen  miles  from  hence.  Lord  S.  and 
Baire,  when  he  comes,  are  to  go  and 
dine  there :  I  shall  then  go  with  them, 
and  stay  behind  them  for  a  few  days. 
Blankett  is  to  go  on  Monday.  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  he  seems  to  be  an  honest  sort 
of  man  enough,  but  has  one  of  the  most 
confused  heads  I  ever  met  with,  and  he 
embroils  every  topic  that  is  started. 

<<  The  master  of  the  house,  to  judge  ^ 
from  everything  I  have  seen  yet,  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  men  to  live  with  that 
ever  God  put  breath  into :  his  whole 
study  seems  to  be  to  make  everybody 
about  him  hap^y — servants  not  except- 
ed ;  and  in  their  countenances  one  may 
read  the  effects  of  his  endeavours,  tn 
his  presence  they  are  as  cheerful  as  they 
are  respectful  and  attentive ;  and  when 
they  are  alone,  you  may  see  them  merry, 
but,  at  all  times,  as  quiet  as  so  many  v^ 
mice.  I  have  no  need  to  rue  the  ren- 
contre mentioned  in  a  former  sheet;  for, 
to  such  a  poor  devil  as  I,  they  are  aa 
respectful  and  attentive  as  if  I  were  a 
lord.  The  mistress  has  more  reserve 
and  less  conversation,  but  as  much  mild- 
ness as  the  master.  The  only  instances 
of  fire  I  have  seen  him  exhibit,  have 
been  whe^  he  has  been  declaiming  about 
politics;  yet,  though  I  frequently  oppose 
him,  and  scarce  ever  join  with  him,  he 
takes  it  all  in  the  best  part  imaginable. 
I  will  teU  you  how  the  matter  stands '^ 

between  the  P— —  of  W and  Pw- 

dUa.  The  common  story  is  that-  she 
has  got  letters  of  his,  in  which  he  speaks 
disrespectfully  of  the  king;  and  that  she 
is  making  use  of  them  to  extort  money 
from  him.  This  is  not  the  case ;  but 
the  fJEict  is,  that  she  has  a  direct  promis- 
sory letter  for  £20,000,  written,  I  think 
it  was,  before  possession.  This  is  what 
Lord  P told  us  on  Monday.  Be- 
fore he  left  town,  he  called  on  Lord 
Southampton  to  pump  him  about  it. 
Lord  S.  could  not  immediately  see  him. 
Meantime  came  in  Lord  MaJden,  who 
was  come  as  plenipo  for  the  lady,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  negotiating  the  mat- 
ter with  Lord  S.    Lord  P descried 

his  errand,  as  he  sa3r8,  and,  by  pretend- 
ing to  know  more  than  he  did,  picked 
the  story  out  of  him.  ^ 
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u^  ^  As  to  myself^  I  have  hitherto  heen 
completely  idle,  and  that  partly  from 
inclmation,  partly  upon  pnnciple. 
Strangers  are  lodged  in  a  part  of  the 
honse  qnite  separate  from  that  which  is 
inhabited  by  tiie  family.  Adjoining  to 
my  bed-chamber  I  have  a  dressing-room, 
and  should  have  a  serrant's  room  if  I 
had  one  to  put  into  it.  They  are  plain 
but  neat,  spacious,  and  oonyenient.  The 
dressing-room  I  make  my  study.  People 
here  do  just  what  they  please— eat  their 
meab  either  with  the  &mily  or  in  their 
own  apartments.  The  only  gene  I  feel  is, 

^  that  which  conscience  imposes  of  dressing 
twice  a-day — ^that,  you  know,  eats  time. 
«  We  learnt  at  W  ilton  that  Lord  Por- 
chester  comes  off  with  little  loss ;  the 
witnesses  against  him  discredited  them- 
selyes." 

^*  Saturde^  afiemoon, 

^  ^^  Lord  Bristol  is  here — a  most  excel- 
lent companion— pleasant,  intelligent, 
well  read,  and  well  bred — ^liberal-minded 
to  the  last  degree.  He  has  been  eyeiy- 
where,  and  knows  everything.  Sir  J. 
Long  is  a  little  stiff-rumped  fellow,  and 
knows  nothing— -except  persons,  and  so 
forth,  in  theQ.  S.  Pian  style.  LordB.has 
with  him  one  of  his  sons — ^a  fine  boy  of 
twelyeyearsold— who  isjnst  going  tosea." 

^^Bawood^  ScOurdi^,  26^  Augua,  1781. 

*'The  revenue  of  the  Bishoprick  of 
Deny  is,  at  present,  £7,200,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  wul  be  £9,090 ;  the  patron- 
age, £14,300;  none  of  the  livings  lees 
than  £250 ;  some  £8,  £10,  £12,  up  to 
£1500.  Of  all  the  advowsons  in  his 
diocese,  he  has  forty;  some  lay-lord, 
five ;  and  another,  I  forget  who,  two  or 
three.  This,  from  the  honest  bishop, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  declares  it  to  be 
a  wonder  and  a  shame  that  the  clergy 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  wealth.  Of  the  above 
parsons,  scarce  one  resides.  They  pay 
a  curate  £50  a-year,  which,  he  observes, 
according  to  their  own  estimation,  is 
^   what  the  service  that  is  done  is  worth. 

^  Lord  B.  says,  he  is  well  assured  and 
persuaded  that  Necker  acted  corruptly 
— that,  as  minister,  he  borrowed  of  his 
own  honse  at  seven  per  cent.,  when  the 


farmers  would  have  lent  at  five  per  cent. 
Necker  and  Turgot  (who,  you  know, 
died  about  eight  months  ago)  were  bitter 
enemies — ^this  makes  it  the  more  gener- 
ous for  N.  to  speak  of  T.  in  the  hand- 
some way  he  has  done  in  his  pamphlet. 
What  turned  out  Turgot,  was  a  jealousy 
of  Manrepas.  When  the  Princeof  Conde, 
who  found  himself  affected  by  some  of 
Tuigot's  arrangements,  raised  the  insur- 
rection at  Paris,  Turgot  went  to  the 
king,  and  got  an  order  upon  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Biron,  governor  of  Pans,  for  as 
many  men  as  he  chose  to  have :  pur- 
posely, or  through  inadvertence,  he  foiled 
to  communicate  this  to  Manrepas.  M.'s 
jealousy  took  fire;  and  in  two  days  Tur- 
got was  dismissed.  Madame  Blondel, 
who  was  closely  li6e  with  Turgot,  took 
upon  herself  the  blame ;  but  Sll  would 
not  save  him.  Necker  owed  his  dismis- 
sion to  the  Parliaments — ^whose  assumed 
negative  in  legislation  his  project  of  pro- 
vincial assemblies  went  to  supersede. 

"  The  K.  of  F.,  who  is  tinudity  iteelf, 
is  apprehensive  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
men  of  the  long  robe.  Oaron  de  Beau- 
marchais,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
successful  of  intriguants,  has  realized 
(Lord  S.  says)  to  the  tune  of  £80,000 
or  £40,000  a-year.  He  was  sent  over 
to  get  (I  forget  what)  papers  of  conse- 
quencefrom  De  Morande;  but  that  story 
you  remember.  He  was  even  employed 
once  in  making  up  a  quarrel  between 
the  K.  and  Q.  of  France,  which  had 
gone  to  such  a  length,  that  the  empress 
queen  was  impliqu^e  in  it.  At  present, 
his  interest  is  equal  to  almost  anything. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  project  for  pub- 
lishingthree  magnificent  editions  of  Vol- 
taire's works,  at  fifteen  (twenty-five, 
I  think  it  is)  and  forfy  guineas,  with 
Baskerville's  types.  He  1^  sent  Lord 
S.  a  number  of  proposals.  Lord  B.  said, 
he  had  met  with  French  officers,  and 
seen  letters  from  others,  (Fayette  was 
one  who  was  mentioned  on  the  occasion,) 
who  all  joined  in  giving  the  Americans 
the  worst  of  characters:  they  had  aU 
the  vices  of  the  Athenians,  said  some- 
body, without  any  of  their  virtues. 
Franklin,  it  was  agreed  by  both  their 
lordships,  had  his  situation  to  the  last 
degree  uncomfortable,  despised  and  ne* 
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glectedbjihe  French  Ministiy,  thwarted 
and  persecuted  by  Arthur  liee's  party, 
of  whom  he  has  oeen  heard  to  say,  ^  he 
Goold  not  haye  thought  there  had  been 
60  much  nudeyolence  in  human  nature/ 

^^  Elliot]  has  brou^t  down  a  strange 
story  of  the  Chancellor  [Thurlow] — ^tl^t 
he  had  promised  a  man  a  living — ^that 
afterwards  he  came  to  learn  that  the  man 
(who  was  a Yorkshireman)  hadconcurred 
in  some  of  the  opposition  measures  of  that 
county,  and  tlukt,  therefore,  he  had  re- 
yoked  his  promise.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  care  was  mentioned  that  Lord  Nor- 
thington  took  to  make  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  church  preferments  to  all  parties. 
A  strange  circumstance  in  the  story  is, 
that  Lord  Loughborough  went  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  forced  Um  into  it.  The 
reality  of  the  promise  is  mentioned  as 
being  so  clear,  that  it  was  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  I  know  not  what  overt 
acts. 

^^  Lord  S.  pretends  to  have  heard  firom 
very  high  authority  at  New  York,  that 
Lord  Comwallis,  being  sick  of  his  situ- 
ation, had  begged  of  CSinton  to  come  in 
person,  and  gather  the  laurels  that  were 
ready  for  him ;  but  that  CL  begged  to 
be  excused.  Reported  of  Lord  Mul- 
graye,when  in  Opposition,  being  intro- 
duced to  the  Queen  of  Sardinia:  ^On 
dit,'  said  her  majesty,  ^  que  Milord  n'est 
pas  bien  k  la  conr.'  ^  Madame  c'est  la  cour 
qui  n'est  pas  bien  chez  moL'  This  was  by 
Lord  Bristol,  who  is  uncle  to  Lord  M. 

^'  Lord  B.  assumed  to  me,  (unless  I 
much  mistook  him,)  a  principal  share  in 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  Toleration  Act 
through  the  Lish  House  of  Lords.  He 
was,  in  his  own  mind  at  least,  for  going 
further,  and  admittmg  them  to  all  offices, 
that  of  Member  of  Parliament  not  ex- 
cepted. Of  a  little  more  than  three  mil- 
lions— of  which,  he  says,  the  population 
of  Ireland  consists — ^upwards  of  two 
millions  are  Catholics,  about  600,000 
Presbyterians,  and  only  about  400,000 
Church-of-Englandmen.  He  has  made 
an  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  people 
in  his  diocese,  distinguishing  them  ac- 
cording to  their  religions,  occupations, 
sex,  ages,  and  the  like. 

^  £^ot  says  that  Admiral  Parker  is 
loud  in  his  complaints  against  Lord  Sand- 


wich for  not  giving  him  force  enough. 
The  royal  visit  was  a  contrivance  of  Lord 
S.'8  to  stop  his  mouth;  but  that  it  won't. 

''  Elliot  and  Lord  S.  agreed  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  is  broken  up,  and  gone  to 
live  altogether  in  the  country.  Me  says 
of  himseU  that  he  is  much  obliged  to  the 
P.  of  W.;  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
his  owing  above  £30,000  or  £40,000 ; 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  that  affair, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  that 
it  amounted  to  £90,000;  that  the  notion 
of  his  being  a  short  life,  had  brought  all 
his  creditors  about  him ;  that  now  he 
knows  how  his  affairs  stood;  and  seven 
or  eight  years,  spent  in  the  country, 
would  set  them  right  again ;  otherwise, 

f^ing  on  in  the  notion  of  owing  but 
30,000  or  £40,000,  he  should  have 
ruined  himself  paat  redemption.  Lord 
S.  says  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  that 
affair,  the  king  was  exasperated  to  the 
highest  degree,  with  Lord  Ch. ;  that  he 
had  appointed  a  day  for  visiting  him ; 
but  that  upon  that  he  broke  the  appoint- 
ment, without  sending  any  word. 

'^  Lord  B.  told  me  that  Lord  Shannon 
used  to  send  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  Members  to  the  Irish  Parliament; 
but  that,  since  the  act,  that  infiuence  was 
diminished. 

"I  write  you  everything  higgledy- 
piggledy,  just  as  it  happens  to  come  in 
my  heaa.  There  is  no  end  of  the  anec- 
dotes, of  all  kinds,  I  hear  about  the 
politics,  as  well  of  France  as  of  this 
country:  about  one  in  fifty  I  shall  re- 
member; the  others  will  be  lost  to  me. 

*^  I  wish  I  could  get  your  great  car- 
cass, and  squeese  it  through  a  keyhole, 
like  a  fiuiVs,  that  you  might  get  by 
heart  the  things  I  bear,  and  give  them 
back  to  me  as  I  wanted  them. 

^'  Lord  S.  says  that  Lord  Chatham, 
who  governed  everybody  else  with  a 
high  hand,  was  himself  governed,  in  a 
manner,  by  the  King  of  Prussia;  who 
gave  him  information,  and  suggested 
ideas  to  him,  even  for  his  maritime  ope- 
rations. This  appears  from  a  suite  of 
letters  irom  the  king  to  Lord  C,  of 
which  Lord  S.  has  either  the  originab  or 
copies,  and  which  I,  I  beUeve,  may  see. 

^'  I  mistook.  Lord  Porchester,  upon 
Lord  Pembroke's  account,  lost  about 
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£3,500.  Sapponng  that  he  should  be 
ruined,  he  sent  orer  an  agent  to  the  con- 
tinent to  look  out  for  a  retreat** 

*^M<mdo^y  27th  Attffust, 
^8  in  the  Evening. 

^*  Last  night  came  in^  Elliot  of  Port- 
Elliot,  St  Paul's  friend.  This  morning, 
Lord  Bristol  and  Blankett  went  away: 
Lord  Bristol,  I  believe,  to  Oxford;  Blan- 
kett  to  London,  taking  Hackwood  (the 
Duke  of  Bolton's)  in  his  way.  One  of  the 
most  wrong-headed  blockheads  I  think  I 
ever  met  with;  putting  in  his  par  on  eveiy 
occasion,  talking  d  tort  and  d  travere^ 
and  spoiling  eveiy  discussion  that  is 
started.  Yet  he  is  connected  with  many 
of  the  first  people  in  Opposition,  and,  in 
narticular,  has  the  ear  of  the  mAitre  de 
la  maieany  to  a  degree  I  am  sorry  to  ob- 
serve. His  great  merit  is  the  having 
been  a  lieutenant  to  Keppel,  whose  dme 
damtUe  he  is,  and  has  written  panunt^hs 
and  pamphlets  on  his  side.  Before  he 
went,  he  took  me  into  confidence,  and 
consulted  me  about  a  nonsensical  project 
of  his  for  discovering  polished  and  com- 
mercial nations  where  Cook  has  been, 
and  found  none:  the  most  absurd  idea, 
supported  by  the  most  absurd  arguments, 
in  the  most  conAised  method,  and  in  the 
most  slovenly  and  awkward  style.  He 
it  is  who  brought  home  the  Rippon  from 
the  East  Indies.  He  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Rumbold  and  defends  him 
without  argument  and  without  shame. 
Sed  de  hoc  plue  saHs. 

^  Talking  with  Lord  B.  yesterday 
(nobody  else  in  the  room)  about  the  riots, 
he  took  notice,  that  in  the  Scotch  As- 
sembly (National  Ecclesiastical  Assem- 
bly—-what  d'ye  call  it?)  thexe  were  but 
two  voices  against  the  toleration.  O 
yes,  says  L  I  understood  it  was  not 
with  the  eletgj  that  it  originated,  but 
with  a  parcef  of  low-lived  fellows  of 
laymen  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
gow. No,  no,  says  he — ^not  with  them. 
With  whom,  tiien  ?  With  people  here. 
These  last  words  were  pronounced  with 
an  air  of  mvBte^,  and  with  a  push  of 
the  voice.'  Who  he  meant,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  It  cannot  be  the  Ministry; 
for  besides  thai,  nothing  could  be  more 
against  their  interests.    If  he  had  meant 


them,  he  would  have  spoken  out.  It 
couldnot,  Ithink,be  theRookinghamites; 
it  could  not  have  been  Lord  G.  G.,  for 
nobody  could  have  thought  of  making  a 
mystery  of  his  name.  I  leave  you  to 
form  your  own  conclusions. 

Lord  S.  says  that  when  he  was  in 
town,  (about  a  week  ago,)  a  Mr  Oswald, 
who  is  a  strong  royalist,  and  much  con- 
nected with  Lord  Mansfield,  told  him 
that  it  was  a  certain  &et  that  the  French 
had  at  last  seen  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing the  Americans  with  money;  that 
they  had  accordingly  sent  £600,000, 
and  that  if  it  reached  them,  there  must 
be  an  end  of  all  our  hopes." 

'<  Tueede^,  2Sth  August,  8  o'Cloei 
^^  in  the  Bmiing. 

^  *  AnHistorical  Accountof  the  Settle- 
ment and  Possession  of  Bombay,  and  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Warwith  the 
Mahxatta  Nation.  Printed  for  Robson, 
New  Bond  Street,  1781.'  It  is  not  yet 
published.  Lord  S.  says  it  is  by  Mas- 
ter Pechell.  It  contains  information 
which  there  is  no  other  means  of  coming 
at :  in  that  respect,  it  is  valuable ;  but, 
for  composition,  it  is,  I  think,  the  vilest 
stuff  I  ever  met  with.  I  have  just  read 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasant  mcidents 
attendant  upon  great  houses — ^meeting 
with  unedited  books,  or  books  of  the 
day,  before  they  are  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

^«  This  mommg  came  a  packet  to  Lord 
S.,  from  France.  It  contained  two  news- 
papers—the  one  a  journal  of  the  opera- 
tions of  De  Grasse,  from  his  sailing  from 
France,  to  the  day  of  the  troops  aban- 
doning St  Lucie ;  the  other,  a  letter  of 
Count  Dillon,  from  that  period  to  the 
taking  of  Tobago.  The  first  man  says: 
— ^The  fort  of  St  Lucie  is  so  strong 
(what  do  they  call  it?  Mome  Fortune?) 
that  it  might  bid  defiance  to  20,000  men  ; 
that  it  hfus  cisterns,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  other  things,  bomb-proof^  and 
that  part  of  it  is  undermined ;  but  then 
he  adds  some  other  circumstances  that 
are  plain  lies,  viz.  that  there  were  2,500 
regidars  in  it^  and  as  many  sailors.  It 
appears  plainly,  if  not  whoUy,  as  a  feint 
to  draw  our  attention  from  Tobago.  At 
this  latter  place,  it  looks  as  if  we  had 
made  but  a  scurvy  figure.    The  island 
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waa  sarrendered,  wiihoat  so  much  as 
firing  a  gan ;  though  we  had  one  post, 
Dillon  8ajB,  extremely  strong,  and  a  de- 
fence of  twenty-four  hours  might,  as 
they  had  reason  to  expect,  have  given 
time  to  the  fleet  to  arrive  to  their  relief. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  fleet  appears, 
from  the  first  paper,  to  have  cut  as  scurvy 
a  figure  in  the  engagement  with  Admi- 
ral Hood.  It  taScs  of  a  fcOaliUy  and 
then,  again,  of  another /otoZt^;  and  so, 
I  believe,  to  the  tune  of  three  fEitalities, 
that  prevented  them  from  gaining  the 
advantages  tho^r  might  have  done ;  and 
yet  this  was  written  by  an  apolo^st  of 
DeGhrasse. 

^'  I  believe  I  shall  JP&ck  this  ofi*  to- 
night. To-morrow,  Elliot  leaves  this 
place — a  modest,  civil,  good  kind  of  man ; 
sensible  enough ;  but  without  those  pre- 
tensions which  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  a  man  whose  station  in  his  country  is 
so  commanding,  and  political  influence  so 
great  He  is  modest  enough  in  his  con- 
versation about  politics,  but  desponding. 
He  says  he  scarce  ever  looks  into  a  paper, 
nor  dares  he,  for  fear  of  ill  news. 

^'  I  have  just  been  playing  at  billiards 
with  Lady  S.  Miss  V .  looked  on,  but 
would  not  play,  saying  she  never  had 
played  before.  There  is  an  event  for 
you.  By  and  by  I  shall  come  to  tell- 
mg  you  eveiy  tune  I  buckle  my  shoe. 
I  almost  despair  of  getting  them  to  the 
haipsichord.  To-morrow,  however,  the 
house,  I  hope,  will  be  clear;  and  then, 
perhaps,  I  may  have  some  chance.  The 
chess  and  the  billiards  were  her  own 
proposal;  the  harpsichord  I  must  b^ 
and  pray  for. 

*'  The  sheet  is  not  filled,  and  you  will 
grumble  if  I  leave  any  of  it  blank.  There 
seems  no  want  of  money  here :  grounds 
laying  out,  and  plantations  makmg,  up- 
on a  large  scale— a  gate  going  to  be 
made,  with  a  pyramid  on  each  side  of 
it,  for  an  approach  to  the  house  at  six 
miles  distance : — ^the  pyramids  to  be  at 
least  100  feet  high.  At  this  place,  a 
road,  which  is  to  be  made  from  the  house, 
isto  join  the  road  from  London  to  Devizes. 
This  new  road  will  leave  Oalne  (through 
which  the  present  road  runs)  on  the 
right,  and  save  a  mile  or  two.  I  call  it 
E^t. 


*^  Li  the  way,  you  have  deep  valleys, 
with  meadows  and  a  water-null  at  the 
bottom  of  them;  and,on  the  sides,  craggy 
rocks,  with  water  gushing  out  of  them, 

C*;  for  all  the  world  as  if  Moses  had 
n  there.'*  ^ 

Bentham  to  his  Fathbr. 

*^  Bowoody  Friday,  August  31, 1781. 

^'  Honoured  Sir, — ^A  day  or  two 
ago,  I  received  yonr  letter,  dated  Braok- 
ley,  August  25.  I  write  this  in  expec- 
tation of  i^  meeting  you  at  Bath :  as 
soon  as  I  hear  of  your  arrival  there,  I  will 
see  about  fixing  a  day  for  paying  my 
duty  to  you  in  person :  as  that  'mil,  I 
hope,  be  a  speedy  one,  there  will  be  the 
less  occasion  for  my  entering  into  any 
epistohuy  details;  characters,  therefore, 
and  descriptions,  and  conversations,  you 
will  notnowexpectfrom  me;  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  giving  you  a  very  short 
account  of  my  motions,  and  the  com- 
pany we  either  have  seen  or  expect  to 
see.  Yesterday  se'ennight,  (Thursday, 
August  16,)  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  got  into  one  of  the  Bath  post- 
coaches  :  diligences  there  are  none.  At 
Marlborough,  where  we  dined,  I  quitted 
the  coach,  took  a  post-chaise,  and  got 
here  about  light.  The  £Eunily  consists 
at  present  only  of  Lord  and  Liady  Shel- 
bume ;  a  little  boy  of  theirs,  who  is  no 
more  than  a  year  old ;  and  Miss  Caro- 
line v.,  a  half-sister  of  Lady  Shelbume's 
by  the  mother  s  side.  Lord  Fitzmauriee, 
--4he  only  child  Lord  S.  has  left  by  his 
first  lady, — a  youth  not  anite  sixteen,  is 
travelling  over  England,  with  a  Mr 
Jervis,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  has 
had  the  care  of  him  ever  since  he  was 
six  years  old.  He  is  not  to  come  to 
Bowood  before  the  fieunily  leave  it  for 
the  summer.  Visiters  there  were  none, 
except  Captain  Blankett,  whom  you 
know  of:  he  left  us  on  Monday  last, 
but  is  expected  again  in  October.  On 
the  Satunlay,  there  dined  here  a  Mr 
Bayntun,  and  I^y  Mary  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Lord  Coventry  by  the  oele- 
bn^  Lady  Coventry,  whom  we  used 
to  hear  so  much  of.  She  has  nothing  of 
her  mother's  beauty.  Mr  Bayntun  is 
the  youngest  son,  but  heir-appaient,  of 
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Sir  Edwaid  Bayntun,  an  old  courtier, 
who  has  an  estate  in  this  neighboorfaood. 
On  Sunday,  there  was  nobody.  On 
the  Monday,  Lord  Shelbome,  Captain 
BLmkett,  and  I,  went  in  m^  lord's  coach 
to  Lord  Pembroke's  at  Wilton.  We  got 
there  to  breakfast,  and  staid  to  break- 
fiust  the  next  morning :  Wilton  is  abont 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Bowood.  At 
breakfEtft,  there  was  not  a  creature  but 
Lord  and  Lady  Pambroke ;  but  at  din- 
ner came  a  Colonel  Nordi,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  quartered  at  Salisbury,  and 
young  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  who  was 
to  give  a  grand  f i§te  upon  his  coming  of 
age,  the  28th.  This  was  the  first  visit 
Lord  S^  had  ever  paid  at  Wilton  upon 
the  footing  of  an  acquaintance.  Sun<uby, 
September  2d.  On  Tuesday,  (August 
21st,)  on  our  return  from  Wilton,  we 
found  a  Mr  Townsend,  a  clei^yman,  a 
brother  of  the  alderman's.  He  has  a 
living  about  fourteen  miles  off,  and  is 
upon  a  familiar  footing  here.  He  staid 
till  the  Thursday  or  Friday  after.  What 

i^  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  like  much ;  his 
thoughts  have  run  pretty  much  in  the 

I-  channels  that  mine  have  run  in.  He 
was  to  go  for  three  weeks  into  North- 
amptonuiire ;  but  he  made  me  promise, 
that,  on  his  return,  I  would  go  over  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  him.  On  Wed- 
nesday the  22d,  or  Thursday  the  23d, 
I  forget  which.  Sir  Edward  Bayntim 
breaUiasted  here.  On  Saturday,  to  din- 
ner, came  a  singular  sort  of  personage, 
who,  not  in  Faiutaff*8  sense,  but  in  an- 
other sense,  may  be  termed  a  double 
man :  I  mean  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  alioi 
Bishop  of  Deny.  He  brought  with  him 
a  fine  boy  of  his,  about  twelve  years  old, 
whom  he  is  just  ^ing  to  enter  in  the 

i^  navy.  On  Sunday  evening  came  Elliot 
of  Fort-Elliot ;  he  who  is  knight  of 
the  shire,  and  puts  in  seven  borough 

U  members  for  Cornwall.  Lord  Bristol 
went  away  on  Monday,  (the  27th,)  as 
likewise  did  Blankett.  EUiot  staid  tiU 
Tuesday  after  break&st  On  the  Sun- 
day, (the  26th,)  Sir  James  Long,  the 
nephew  and  hmre9  deiignattu  to  Lord 
Tihiey,  dined  here.  Since  the  Tuesday, 
I  think  we  have  had  nobody,  except  yes- 
terday, when  we  had  to  dinner  a  Mr 
Bull,  who  lives  atCalne,  and  a  Captain 

V0L.X. 


Onslow,  late  of  the  Blues,  who  is  upon 
a  visit  to  him.    Oh,  yes :  on  Friday  we 
had  a  Mr  Dickinson,  a  rich  old  Quaker  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  called  here  and 
dranktea.  Several  whom  I  hear  spoken  of 
as  being  expected  here,  are  Lord  Dartry, 
Lord  Camden,  Dunning,  Colonel  Barre, 
Hamilton,  late  of  Payne's  Hill,  William 
Pitt  the  orator.  Lady  Warwick — ^Lady 
Shelbume's  sister,  and  the  -Duchess  of 
Bedford.    It  was  not  till  t'other  day 
that  I  understood  from  Lord  S.,  as  we 
were  sitting  tlte-i-t£te  after  dinner,  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  her  bringing 
the  duke  with  her,  which,  he  said,  he 
hoped  might  be  the  case,  'That  the  duke 
might  have  the  advantage  of  making  » 
my  acquaintance.'      Lora  Dartry  has 
been  ei^pected  for  this  day  or  two.    He 
is  an  Insh  lord  madeout  of  a  banker, — 
his  name  was  Dawson :   Lord  S.  speaks 
of  him  as  one  ^  with  whom  he  is  much 
connected.'     As  to  the  other  people, 
I  have' been  successively  told  at  dif- 
ferent times  when  they  have  happened 
to    be   mentioned,  that  I   should  see 
them  here;  Lord  Camden  in  particular, 
with  a  view  to  his  looking  over  my 
book.    This  throws  my  departure  to  an 
indefinite  distance,     indeed,  I  have  no 
need  to  wish  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  go 
away,  as  I  am  as  much  at  my  ease  as  I     ^ 
ever  was  in  any  house  in  my  life ;  one 
point  excepte<l,  the  bemg  obliged  hj 
hieiMiance  to  dress  twice  a-day.     I  <£> 
what  I  please,  and  have  what  I  please. 
I  ride  and  read  with  my  lord,  walk 
with  the  dog,  stroke  the  leopard,  draw 
little  Henry  out  in  his  coach,  and  play 
at  chess  and  billiards  with  the  ladies. 
My  lord's  custom  is  to  read  to  them 
after  tea,  when  they  are  at  work ;  and 
now  nothing  will  serve  him  but,  in  spite 
of  everything  I  can  say,  he  will  make 
them  hear  my  driest  of  all  dry  metaphy- 
sics.   He  takes  the  advantage  of  my 
being  here  to  read  it  in  my  ^esenoe,      4- 
that  I  may,  exphun  thin^    This  has 
gone  on  for  several  evenings.    I  must 
cut  short ;  for  while  I  am  writing  this 
in  my  dressing-room  above  stairs,  they 
are  waiting  for  me  half-a-mile  off  in  the 
library  below  stairs.    You  will,  I  dare    ^ 
say,  excuse  me ;  succinct  as  my  letter 
has  necessarily  been,  it  is  already  not 
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a  short  one.  My  best  respects  wait 
upon  my  mother.  How  £eu^  it  with 
our  friends  at  Oxford? 

^  I  am»  Hon.  Sir,  your  dutiful  and 
affsotionate  Son, 

^  Jbrbmt  Bbntham. 

^'  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Pembroke  are  also  expected  here. 
It  is  contrived  that  they  shall  come  se- 
parate« 

*"  Sunday,  %f.  2dy  mi." 
Bentham  to  GsoBaa  Wuson. 

"^  September  My  17SI. 

*^  The  ladies  being  retired,  Lord  S. 

and  I  are  left  alone  in  the  dining-room. 

^  He  is  writing  to  his  son ;  and  I,  having 

no  son  to  write  to,  to  keep  my  hands  from 

mischief,  will  write  to  you. 

^^  This  morning,  he  had  a  letter  from 
Biankett,  telling  me  that  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  foundation  for  the  report  of  the 
insurroction  in  Peru,  and  aslung  him  if 
he  had  not,  or  rather  taking  for  granted 
that  he  had,  received  a  copy  of  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Insurgents  from  Sir 
John  Hart — at  Lisbon,  is  it^  or  Oporto  ? 
Bhtnkett  appears  to  have  had  it  from 
Pinto  the  Portuguese  Minister,  with 
whom  he  is  well  acquainted.  Pinto  was 
at  one  time  expected  here;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  now. 

Q.  S.  P.'s*  are  got  to  Bath  at  last. 
Am  to  your  fears  about  my  conversion, 
they  are  altogether  vain.  This  is  all  I 
can  say  about  the  matter  at  present — 
faute  ae  tempe;  for,  when  my  Lord  has 
done,  I  have  done,  aathe  packet  is  then 
dosed. 

"  Yesterday,  was  it,  or  the  day  be- 
fore? I  foiget  which,  we  had  a  turtle, 
and,  therefore,  company  to  eat  it — a  Mr 
Methnen,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  wifb. 
The  father  was  Member  for  some  place, 
but  has  given  up  to  his  son:  you  will 
see  him  in  the  Bible.  The  son  is  mar- 
ried to  a  sister  of  your  friend  G ^ 

that  had  the  w of  a  wife.    With 

them  came  also  youngBouverie,  youngest 
son  of  Lord  Kadnor.  Methuen,  the 
&ther,  has  £l6,0(M)  a-year.  Bouverie, 
when  he  comes  of  affe,  which  will  be  in 
a  few  months,  has  £20,000, 1  am  told. 

Q.  8.  P.  Qacen  Squaro  Plaee— m  alloaion  to  his 
fiitfaer  and  slepmotlier. 


Amoufi^  them  all,  they  have  not  the  tenth 
part  of  an  idea.  Young  Methuen  is  the 
very  model  of  my  lord  in  the  ^  Princesse 
de  fiabylone,'  except  that,  instead  of  my 
Lord's  crustiness,  he  seems  to  have  good 
nature. 

^^ No  Lord  Dartry  ^;  and  Hamil- 
ton does  not  come  this  month.  What, 
think  you  of  LordO.G.  opposing  Clarke? 
Lord  S.  knows  nothing  of  the  latter: 
thinks  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him 
that  could  happen,  dividing  the  Opposi- 
tion party.  Send  me  any  election  news 
you  pick  up^  as,  likewise,  anything  yon 
can  get  from  St  PauTe— ministerial  news 
he  may  be  more  in  the  way  of  picking  up 
than  me.  It  will  be  shortest  to  duect 
to  Shelbume  House.  Lord  S.  has  just 
written  to  Dunning  to  ask  him  here." 

''Bou>ood,l(ithS^9teniber,Vm. 
^  Mandc^MonUng^  Nine  o' Clock. 

^  I  have  just  received  yours  of  Fri- 
day the  7th.  This  is  e:qpeditious.  I 
tremble  at  the  threatened  aoquaintaaoe 
with  the  Bennete— even  Parson  Bridges 
I  would  have  gladly  spared.  If  things 
go  on  thus,  the  post  at  Thorpe  will  be 
no  longer  tenable. 

*^  I  am  distracted  at  the  thoughts  of 

losing  Miss  V ,    She  leaves  us  in 

a  day  or  two;  I  fear,  on  Thursday.  I 
had  taken  for  granted  her  home  was 
here;  but  Lord  S.  says  it  is  at  the 
DucheseT.  She  is  gone  to  Lady  Waiv 
wick's,  *  because'  Lady  W.  is,  some  time 
or  other,  to  lay  in.  Lay  in,  is  it,  or  lie 
in?  However,  one  of  these  days,  it  will 
come  to  our  turn  to  lay  in,  and  then  we 

shall  have  Miss  Y back  again.  She 

is  not  very  conversible  indeed,  §a  I  have 
already  told  you  ten  times  over;  but, 
then,  she  is  very  sensible,  has  great  good 
nature  in  her,  and  is,  altogether,  one  of 
the  sweetest  pictures  to  look  at  you  ever 
saw.  We  i^all  be  muzzy  enough,  I 
doubt,  when  she  is  gone.  I  can't  help 
pitying  poor  Lady  S.,  who  will  not  have 
a  creature  of  her  own  sex  to  speak  to. 
This  will  not,  however,  last  long.  There 
is  another  Miss  Y — —^younger  than  this, 
whose  name  is  Elizabeth.  She  is  not 
so  beautiful,  I  understand,  as  this,  but 
a  little  upon  the  squat,  as  I  learned  from 
her  similitude  to  a  tree  that  I  was  oom- 
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mending.  1^7  Hollaiid  was  another 
aster  of  Lady  Shelbonie.  She,  I  be- 
lieve,  was  by  the  same  lather^  the  Earl 
of  Oasory.  She,  I  understand,  is  dead, 
to  the  great  grief  of  Lady  l^elbnrae. 
So  fiir  so  good ;  bnt,  if  my  mooioiy  does 
not  modi  deoeiye  me,  Ijord  S.  told  me 
yesterday  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough again  is  another  sister.  Yes,  he 
certainly  did;  but  with  the  Marlborough 
femily  I  see  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
communioaiion.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
Duehess  of  M.  is  only  a  cousin ;  being 
the  nieoe  of  the  Dttcheas  of  B.  by  an- 
other sister,  as  the  Duchess  of  Gnifton 
and  Baroness  Kurtzleben  are.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  sure  I  am  that  the  Duchess  of 
M.  was  spoken  of  by  Lord  S.  as  one  of 
the  hfedies  of  whom  the  Duehess  of  B. 
had  the  breeding  up.  Lady  l%elbume 
was  with  old  mrtmde  for  nine  years. 
What  an  exquisite  brood  that  M  hen 
has  sat  upon ! 

^^  Lord  Dartiy,  I  beHeve,  is  not  now 
expected  here;  at  least  not  yet  awhile. 
Lady  Darftry,  I  understand,  is  much  in 
favour  with  the  queeou  Lord  Camden 
is  expected  here  on  the  15th,  Danning 
on  the  25th;  Mrs  Dunning  comes  a 
week  before,  to  be  here  while  her  hus- 
band IS  at  Bristol.  I  am  kept  here  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  Lora  Camden 
and  Dunning  looking  over  my  book; 
hence  it  appears  that  1  shall  not,  at  ai^ 
rate,  leave  this  pUce  till  the  month  is 
out.  As  soon,  however,  as  there  is  no 
particular  reason  assigned  for  my  stay- 
ing here,  I  intend  to  go :  so  that,  by  the 
fint  week  in  next  month,  it  is  probable 
we  shall  meet.  This,  however,  cannot 
hey  if  Douglas  and  Trail  are  both  with 
you  at  that  time^  since  the  house  would 
not  hold  us  all:  tell  me  how  that  mat- 
ter stands.  When  the  Duchess  of  B. 
comes  seems  not  to  be  yet  fixed :  there 
is  some  expectation  that  she  will  bring 
the  duke  with  her.  Lord  S.  said  to 
me  t'other  day,  as  we  were  sitting  t^te- 
srikib  alter  cumer,  that  he  hoj^  s^ 
would,  ^  that  the  Duke  mi^t  l»ve  the 
advantage  of  makii^  my  acquaintance.' 
lliis,  I  bive  a  neat  notion,  I  told  you 
IB  my  hist;  if  1  did,  yon  must  excuse 
me. 

**  So  Lady  Warwick,  you  see,  is  not 


THE  BOWOOD  VLSITEBS. 


to  be  here^  as  I  once  thought  she  was ; 
it  was  not  here  that  she  and  Miss  Y.— ^ 
were  to  meet,  but  at  Warwick  castle. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  same  War- 
wick castle  as  a  place  worth  looking 
at  ?  Lord  S.  has  mentioned  it  to  me  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Eng- 
land. I  may  possibly,  one  day  or  other, 
be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  the  mat- 
ter; he  has  tc^d  me  two  or  three  times 
that  he  should  be  gkd  to  show  it  me* 
This  I  should  like  well  enough,  I  must 
cobIbss,  if  it  were  only  lor  the  sake  of 
seeing  the  fair  owner.  Lord  W.,  he 
says,  is  a  i^easaat,  good-natured,  little 
man,  and  that  I  shaJl  like  him  veiy  welL 
Upon  my  a^n£  about  his  political 
ideas,  he  spoke  of  him  with  some  little 
regret  as  being  a  courtier;  and  of  Ghre* 
vifie,  who  is  in  the  Adimralty,  (I  think 
—is  it  not  ?)  as  ^  a  rank  one.'  Is  not 
all  this  very  handsome  ?  It  would  please 
you  to  see  how  attentive  he  is  upon  all 
these  occasions  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
ideaof  proteotionr— everythci^  thateeuld 
give  me  to  understand  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  hkrota  done  me  to  introduce 
me  to  these  great  people." 

^September,  13^  Thursdt^. 
^'  Yast^rday,  came  here,  in  the  even- 


ing, a  Mr  Ernest — a  heavy-looking, 
g<^-humoured  aort  of  a 'German,  inti- 
mately connected,  somehow  or  other,  (I 
can't  yet  tell  how,)  with  Count  Bruhl, 
through  whose  means  he  became  known 
to  Lord  S.  In  the  chaise  with  him  came 
his  semmt^  also  a  German,  who,  before 
bedtime,  got  drunk,  and  deposited  his 
carcass  in  the  housekeeper's  room  instead 
of  his  own.  Going  down  stairs  to  a 
certain  place  after  I  had  been  up  to  bed, 
I  met  the  housekeeper  in  Hbe  staircase, 
who,  being  a  neighbour,  opened  her  hard 
case  to  me.  Finding  remonstrances  in- 
effectual, we  got  a  couple  ef  the  men, 
who  hauled  him  away,  and  left  Mrs 
Housdceeper  to  her  repose. 

^  YestOTday,alsO)  oamePaison  Towns- 
end.  I  have  not  yet  had  any  private 
communication  with  him.  Illness  in  his 
jEiunily  prevented  his  intended  journey 
into  fl^orthamptondiire.  The  same  ill- 
ness may,  peihape,  prevent  my  visit  to 
him. 
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^^  To-day  came  a  letter  annoancintf 
I      an  intended  visit  from  a  certain  Lord 
and  LadyTracton.    This  Lord  Tracton 
is  Lord  Ch.  Baron  in  Ireland.    His  Ei- 
ther was  an  attorney,  and  did  Lord  S.'s 
t^    Jbosiness  there.'* 

"^ScAurdc^  NigMy  September  IM, 
"^  (half  after  10,)  17SI. 

^  ^^Arriyed  here  a  little  before,  Lord 
Chatham,  his  brother,  Will.  Pitt,  and 
Pratt,  Lord  Camden's  son,  Member  for 
(  BatL  I  find  they  had  none  of  them  ever 
been  here  before.  Do  yon  know  Lord 
Chatham  ?  Li  his  appearance,  npon  the 
whole,  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  Dan  Parker 
■Coke;  bnt  he  has  his  Mtier'a  Roman 
nose,  and,  if  eyents  should  concur  to  make 
him  have  a  good  opinion  of  himself  will 
soon,  I  dare  say,  acquire  his  command- 
ing manner:  at  present,  one  sees  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  reserve,  tempered 
with  mildness,  but  clouded  with  a  little 
dashofbaahfnlness.  Will.  Pitt  you  know 
for  certain ;  in  his  conversation  there  is 
nothing  of  the  orator — ^nothing  of  that 
hauteur  and  suffisance  one  would  expect; 
i  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  very  good- 
r  natuned,  and  a  little  raw.  I  was  mon- 
'^  fitronsly  frightened  at  him,  but,  when  I 

came  to  talk  with  him,  he  seemed  fright- 
ened at  me ;  so  that,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  jumble  us  together,  we  may, 
perhiqps,  be  sood  pax;  which,  however,' 
IS  not  veiy  Iwely :  for  I  don't  know  veiy 
well  idiat  ideas  we  are  likely  to  have  in 
common.  After  beating  Jmss  Y-.— -<^  I 
have  just  been  beating  him,  at  chess;  an 
inglorious  conquest,  as  he  is  scarce  so 
much  in  my  hands  as  I  am  in  yours. 

^  Ernest  and  the  rest  of  the  people  have 
been  playing  at  crown  whist    Supper 

^  being  announced,  I  stole  up  here.  Ernest, 
it  seems,  is  the  Saxon  minister — an  hon- 
est, good-humoured  kind  of  man.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  rise  before  six,  and  for 
that  purpose  go  to  bed  by  eleven.   I  lie 

<^'  on  straw.  Pratt  has  more  distance  and 
more  suffisance  than  either  of  the  others ; 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  giggishness  about 
him  too ;  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  young 
Jew-broker  in  the  city.  About  an  hour 
after  diimer  passes  now  quite  happily ; 
as  I  have  established  a  haoit  of  accom- 
panying Lady  S.  on  the  harpsichord,  and 


she  is  pleased  with  it  She  has  nothing 
at  present  here  but  a  shabby  little  spin- 
net^  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  use  my- 
self;  but  I  have  set  her  agog  after  a 
variety  of  new-fiEishioned  l^arpsichords, 
and  she  vows  to  have  some  of  them. 
There  being  nothing  here  in  the  fiddle 
way  that  is  tolerable,  she  has  made  me 
send  for  mine  to  town." 

*"  Smuk^  Morning. 

^^  I  mistook  about  the  time  of  Dun- 
ning's  visit :  his  wife  does  not  come  till 
the  24th,  and  he  not  till  a  week  after^ 
wards.  He,  therefore,  will  not  be  here 
till  the  Ist  of  October;  allowing  a  week 
for  his  stay.  I  shall  not  leave  Sua  place 
till  the  27th,  when  I  am  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Parson  Townsend,  from  whom  I  shall 
hardly  get  away  under  a  week.  I  shall 
then  come  to  you  en  droiturey  without 
going  to  town,  provided  always  that  your 

re  room  is  not  occupied.  On  ee  de^ 
ne  ici  most  violently  against  Gover- 
nor Cunningham ;  indeed  his  conduct  at 
Baibadoes  seems  to  warrant  it  A  bro- 
ther of  his,  also  in  the  army,  used  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mignon  of  Lord  G.  G., 
in  Germany,  when  Lord  S.  was  serving 
there :  Cunningham  was  very  nice  about 
his  hair,  which  used  to  make  Lord  S. 
take  a  pleasure  in  disconuposing  it  Be- 
sides his  connexion  with  Lord  G.  G.,  he 
is  a  toad-eater  at  Marlborough  House, 
where  he  has  entrie  at  any  time,  not- 
withstandii^  the  reserve  so  remarkable 
in  that  family :  the  first  time  of  his  be- 
ing there,  he  was  invited  for  a  week ; 
he  stayed  six,  in  spite  of  repeated  hints 
that  he  had  stayed  long  enough. 

^'  A  story  of  Lord  Bristol.  Some  time 
ago,  coming  from  Paris  directly  to  Lon- 
don, he  carried  a  verbal  message,  as  he 
pretended,  from  Franklin  to — whom 
would  you  think  of  all  men  in  the 
world? — ^Lord  Spencer,  telling  him  that, 
if  he  would  come  to  Paris  immediately, 
they  two  would  be  able  to  settle  a  Peace. 
Lord  Spencer  was  very  much  distressed  ; 
could  scarce  credit  the  information ;  but 
willing  to  do  what  he  thought  right, 
thought  he  could  not  justify  himself  the 
taking  no  notice  of  it  He  accordingly 
set  out,  and  actually  got  as  far  as  Calais  ; 
but  the  wiud  provmg  contrary,  or  some 
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oiher  obfitnictioii  arisingy  he  flEUioied  it 
impoflsible  to  get  to  Paris  time  enouffh, 
and  00  went  back  again.  This,  Lord  8. 
sayB,  he  has  from  an  anthoritj  which  he 
is  not  at  liberhr  to  mention,  bat  which 
he  can  absolutely  depend  upon.  He  has 
told  it  twice  in  my  hearing;  the  last  tune, 
yesterday,  to  Lord  Chatham.  He  ao- 
oonnts  for  it  by  the  fiightiness  of  Lord 
Bp,  who,  he  says,  is  equally  known  for 
his  spirit  of  intrigae  and  his  habit  of 
drawing  the  long  bow.  Indeed  there 
does  seem  to  be  somethingof  that  in  him ; 
besides  that,  they  say  there  is  something 
of  a  crack  in  the  brain  rmis  through  the 
fiunily." 

^  Sunch^  Morning^  September  16. 

^  The  hmts  thrown  out  by  Lord  S.  in 
one  of  our  t^te-a-t^tes  in  London,  about 
offers  made  to  entrap  him,  and  which  I 
was  then  disposed  to  look  upon  as  a  way 
of  speaking,  haye,  in  some  of  our  coun- 
try t^te-i-t^tes,  been  particularised.  To 
break  the  connexion  between  him  and 
Lord  Chatham,  prt>positions  were  first 
made  to  the  latter  to  come  in  with  Lord 
8.,  afterwards  to  Lord  S.  to  come  in 
without  Lord  C.  One  day^  when  Lord 
S.  was  dining  at  Lord  Beauchamp's, 
Eden  having  been  to  Shelbume  House, 
and  not  findmg  him  at  home,  he  followed 
him  thither ;  calling  him  out,  he  said  he 
came  by  order  of  the  king ;  and  made 
him  three  propositions:  the  first,  to  come 
in  and  act  with  Lord  North  and  Lord 
Suffolk ;  another,  to  act  with  either  of 
them  without  the  other ;  and  a  third,  to 
come  in  without  either  of  them.  This 
latter  he  would  haye  accepted,  had  not 
his  friends,  some  or  all  of  them,  been  ex- 
dnded.  I  know  not  whether  Lord  Ghat- 
ham  was  living  at  that  time,  but  I  be- 
licTehewas.  Barr^  he  says,  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  constantly  refdsing  £3,000 
ar-year,  which  would  miye  been  siTcn  to 
him  if  he  would  have  deserted  Lord  S. 
He  yalnes  himself  much  on  his  friends, 
and  on  their  niutual  fidelity.  With  Al- 
derman Townsend,  he  says,  he  has  been 
connected  twenty-two  yean ;  with  Lord 
Camden,  about  twenty-one ;  with  Dun- 
ning, eighteen ;  and  with  EUiot,  I  think, 
heMdeddxteen.  Elliot  brought  in  seven 
Members,  he  says,  the  last  time.  Qibbon 


he  brought  in  for  private  friendship; 
though,  as  it  turned  out,  much  to  his  re- 
gret. Elliot  offered,  he  says,  to  take  his 
recommendation  for  somer  of  them ;  but, 
at  that  time,  heneglectedtheoffer  through 
despondency.  At  his  outset,  I  myself,  he 
says,  could  scarcely  be  baier  of  connex- 
ions than  he  was:  nis  father  had  scarcely 
any  others  than  with  Lord  Holland.  At 
a  former  time,  when  he  was  laughing 
with  Blankett  and  me  about  his  being 
called  Jesuit,  I  asked  him  who  was  hu 
godfikther  on  that  occanon.  This  would 
be  an  occasion,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
lay  hold  of  it,  for  telling  fis  own  story 
about  the  nmture  between  him  and  Lord 
Holland,  and  so  it  proved.  He  said  that 
LordHolland,preyious  to  his  resignation, 
(thehistoiy  of  the  day  willdiow  when  that 
was,)  of  his  own  accord,  for  some  reason 
or  otiier,  not  specified,  I  think,  hj  Lord 
8.,  mentioned  his  tedium  of  pubbc  busi- 
ness, and  his  wishes  to  resign ;  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  was  convenient 
he  should  resign ;  and  so  Lord  8.  took 
him  at  his  word.  Having  thus  over- 
reached himseli^  he  was  enraged,  and  in- 
veighed against  Lord  8.,  as  if  it  were  he 
that  overreached  him.  Lord  8.,  I  think, 
mentioned  somebody  as  having  been  a 
witness,  and  as  justil^g  him,  but  I  for- 
get whom. 

^^  Yesterday  morning.  Lord  8.  spok& 
of  a  letter  wluch  he  had  received  from 
an  officer  high  in  rank  in  the  West  In- 
dies. He  said  that  De  Grasse,  with 
twentv-four  or  twenty-five  ships  of  the 
line,  (he  had  had  a  reinforcement  of  six  or 
seven,)  sailed,  on  the  Slst  July,  for  New 
York.  That  Hood,  with  seven  or  eight, 
was  only  then  on  the  point  of  setting 
sail.  Inis  looks  bad,  and  was  mentioned 
with  great  triumph.  If  you  mention  it, 
you  must  not  say  how  you  came  by  it; 
for  the  officer,  whoever  he  be,  would  get 
a  d— — •  rap  of  the  knuckles  if  he  was 
known  to  correspond  with  us." 

*^'M(md(g^  Mmmg^  SqtUmber  17.    ^ 

^^  Now,  from  other  advices,  we  have 
altered  Hood's  number  from  seven  or 
eight  to  fifteen.  At  eight  o'clock  this 
momiuff,  I  received  yours  of  Friday  the 
15th.  jTou  are  a  good  fellow  enough 
for  the  news  you  send  me ;  but  an  un- 
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gniteM  bear  for  pretending  to  oomplaui 
of  the  shortnets  A  my  letters ;  while  I, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  m^  whole  busi- 
nesBy  spend  whole  monungB  in  orftm- 
ming  jonr  inaaiiable  maw  with  politios. 
It  taicae  me,  indeed,  a  monstrons  long 
while  to  write  a  letter  to  yon;  for  I  hare 
eo  many  things  I  might  write,  that  more 
time  18  q)ent  in  determining  idiich  of 
them  I  flhsll  write  than  in  wnting,  I 
hare  a  hundred  and  fifty  subjects  at  this 
moment  which  are  nady  to  poll  me  to 
pieces  for  the  preference.  My  notions 
of  the  diaracteiB  of  the  people  huera;  con- 
▼eraations  about  Sam  and  about  myself; 
what  sort  of  connexion  I  hqpe  or  wish 
to  form  or  to  pieserre;  tiiese  aie  topics  I 
find  myself  continuallT  solicited  to  touch 
upon,  yet  I  think  it  better  not  to  do  it 
at  all  than  to  do  it  imperfsotly.  They 
will  keep;  and  political  stories  that  I 
chance  to  hear,  if  they  were  not  set  down 
instantly,  would  foe  forgotten.  Your 
queries  about  my  visit  at  Thorpe  I  have 
answered  by  anticipation,  in  a  letter 
which  will  go  wiUi  this.  Send  to  Davies 
oyeryf^ng  except  what  is  mentioned  as 
eecret  between  us  two,  or  maiked  with 
the  initiais  of  youx  name:  but  wait  for 
franks  from  me  unless  you  can  get 
others." 

*^  Bcwoody  Monday^ 
*'  Vjth  Sepianber^  1781. 

*' Relation  of  an  orertore  made  by 
Lord  North  to  the  Bockingham  party 
for  a  coalition,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  as 
gi yen  by  Lord  Shelbume  to  Mr  W.  I^ 
on  Sunday,  September  16th,  1781,  after 
dinner — present,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr 
Pratt,  and  J.  B. 

^^  It  was  introduced  with  some  little 
prepaiation,  as  if  in  compliance  with  a 
request  made  on  some  former  occasion. 
Lord  N<»ih9  meeting  his  cousin  Mon- 
tague upon  the  stops  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  went  up  to  him  and  said,  he 
was  fflad  to  understand  there  was  a  dis- 
iposition  among  his  friends  to  coalesce; 
that,  if  that  dispodtion  were  real,  he 
would  authorize  him  to  propose  such 
terms  as  the  Court  meant  on  their  part 
to  insist  upon.  That,  howeyer  indelicate 
it  might  sound  in  his  mouth,  yet  it  was 
necessary  he  should  say,  that^  at  all 


events,  he  must  be  eontinued  where  he 
was:  that  the  case  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  Lord  Sandwich.  Or,  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  king  could  be 
prevailed  with  to  give  up  Lord  S.,  which 
he  could  not  vouch  for,  he  was  sure  it 
could  not  be  done  upon  any  other  terms 
than  that  of  a  vexr  honourable  provision 
being  made  for  hun.  That,  in  this  case, 
whoever  should  come  into  the  Admiralty, 
it  must  not  be  Admiral  Keppel:  that 
Charles  Fox  could  not  be  received,  at 
least  immediately,  into  any  of  the  high 
and  confidential  offices,  such  as  that  of 
Secretary  of  State;  but  that,  as  to  any 
lucrative  office  out  of  the  great  line  of 
business,  such  as  that  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  there  would  perhaps  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  that  after  the  length  he  had  gone, 
and  the  offences  he  had  given,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  his  majesty  should 
be  immediately  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
a  confidential  communication  with  him ; 
but  that  such  a  place  as  was  suggested 
mi^ht  serve  him  as  a  place  of  prdiation, 
and  that  it  would  give  him  opportunities 
of  smoothing  the  way  to  a  more  perfect 
reconcilement. 

'^  Thus  fajT  I  am  perfisctly  clear,  not 
only  as  to  the  facts,  but  as  to  the  colour- 
ing. This  being  reported  to  Lord  Rock- 
lugham,  he  returned  an  answer  of  himself^ 
without  consulting  with  the  party ;  my 
recollection  is  not  clear  as  to  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  it,  but  I  think  he  stood 
out  for  Keppel,  and  insisted  that  the 
Duke  of  Bidmiond  and  Charies  Fox 
should  be  secretaries  of  state.  In  all  this, 
it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was 
said  about  Lord  Shelbume.  Upon  Lord 
Bockingham's  communicating  the  offer 
and  the  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  duke  blamed  him  for  includ- 
ing him  in  such  a  proposition ;  whether 
as  meaning  that  he  would  not  serve  the 
king  on  any  tonus,  or  not  on  those  terms, 
I  did  not  underatand.  The  duke  inti- 
mated, at  the  same  time,  that  there 
^  were  other  persons'  (meaning,  as  I  un- 
deistood.  Lord  ^elbume  himself)  with 
whom,  considering  such  and  such  things, 
it  would  have  been  but  decent  to  consult. 
It  seemed  tome  that  the  information  of  this 
negotiation  had  come  to  Lord  S.,  first 
from  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  though  it 
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seems  as  if  the  matter  had  afterwards 
been  the  subjeet  of  discussion  between 
the  former  and  Lord  Rockingham.  The 
inteTprelation  pat  upon  Lord  R.'fl  an- 
swer, whateyer  it  was,  is  a  matter  of  con* 
testation  between  him  and  Lord  S.  Lord 
R.  calls  it  an  absolute  rejection  of  the 
offer,  and  a  yirtnal  ref osal  to  treat :  Lord 
S.  considers  it  as  aa  acceptance  of  the 
tzea^,  and  thereby  as  a  sort  of  treachery, 
or,  according  to  we  footing  they  were 
then  upon  together,  at  least  a  violation  of 
amiij  towaras  himself.  Pitt  or  Pratt 
asking  Lord  S.  what  it  was  that  in  all 
this  trasiness  Lord  R.  was  expecting  for 
himself^  the  answer  was,  Nothing  that 
he  ever  heard  of;  clearly  nothing,  un- 
ices, perhaps,  it  might  be  that  )m  had 
Lreland  in  view,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage it  might  give  him  in  thwarting 
the  Absentee  Tax ;  but  this  was  not  Me- 
tended  to  be  anything  but  surmise.  Was 
not  thisTeiy creditable  toLordR.?  From 
what  I  haye  heard  of  him,  since  I  haye 
been  here,  I  am  disposed  to  entertain  a 
good  opinion  of  him:  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  against  him  in  the  way  of 
general  disa^robation ;  but  as  to  any 
grounds  for  it,  I  have  heard  of  none,  bat 
^diat  aj^peaied  to  me  to  be  either  incon-* 
aistent,  nugatoiy,  or  unintelligible.  Be- 
ing asked  what  was  to  have  been  done 
for  Burke,  he  answered  that  he  was  not 
dear ;  that  certainly  he  was  not  to  have 
been  neglected,  but  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  an  inferior  negotiation,  in  which 
he  was  more  particulazly  eoncemed.  The 
terms  were  so  ambignons,  that  I  oould 
not  distinguish  who  were  the  parties, 
with  whom  he  was  meant  to  be  repre- 
sented as  haying  been  negotiating;  whe- 
ther the  ministry,  or  the  people  of  his 
own  party ;  or  even  so  much  as  whether 
he  was  himself  a  party  to  this  under  or 
interior  negotiation,  in  which,  in  pcont 
of  interest,  he  was  represented  as  beinf 
concerned.  There  is  a  pnodigious  deal 
ef  ambiguity  in  the  geiiexal  tenor  of 
Lord  S.'s  language  on  {wrtr  subjects ; 
whether  genuine  or  affected  I  cannot  be 
certain:  I  rather  belieye  it  genuine;  be- 
cause I  find  it  the  same  on  snbjects  in 
which  party  has  nothing  to  do.  As  to 
the  negotiation  above-mentioned,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  de^ 


mands  on  Lord  Rockingham's  side  being 
such,  no  reply  was  given. 

^^  In  Burke's  pamphlet  on  the  affiurs 
of  Lreland,  at  least  in  one  of  his  late 
pamphlets,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  he  tells 
UB  that  Loi^  Rodcingham  had  not  ap- 
prised anybody  id  hu  determination  to 
apply  for  the  audience  he  had  about  Ire- 
land with  the  king.  Lord  S.'s  account 
of  that  matter  is,  that  about  one  o'clock 
on  that  day,  Loid  R.  came  to  him,  to 
take  his  advice  about  it,  mentioned  his 
determination  to  demand  the  audience, 
but  that  he  wished  for  Lord  S.'s  advice 
about  what  he  should  say ;  and  to  know,^ 
in  gnieral,  whether  he  approved  or  dis- 
approved of  it.  Lord  &  observed  to 
him,  that  it  was  too  short  a  warning  by 
much,  for  taking  a  step  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  for,  considering  what  it  was 
then  o'clock,  tiiey  should  not  have  more 
than  half-an-hour  to  ddiberate  upon  it. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  that 
Lord  R.  wished  Lord  Shelbume  to  go 
with  him :  whichever  was  the  case,  he 
conlnssed  to  us  that,  from  reasons  re- 
garding his  own  reputation,  he  declined 
taking  a  part  either  way,  on  a  sadden. 
Considering  the  importance  that  it  might 
appear  to  1^  of  to  the  nation,  that  the 
king  shonld  hear  what  information  Lord 
R.  had  to  give  him,  he,  Lord  S.,  did  not 
care  to  have  it  said  that  he  had  put  his 
negative  npon  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
there  might,  for  aught  he  could  satisfy 
himself  ux>ut  on  a  sudden,  be  other  rea- 
sons, which  he  did  not  state,  eepedally 
why  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  him  te 
be  known  to  have  concurred  in  it." 

^  Sowoody  Moniojf  JBmUnfy 
"  (half  after  10  dCloct,  Sept.  17, 1781.) 

*<  The  whist-tabie  is  just  broke  upv 
sapper  is  amumneed,  the  flame  at  chess 

between  Lord  Chatham  and  Miss  V '. 

is  drawing  near  to  a  conclusion,  and, 
while  the  rest  of  the  people  are  hover- 
ing round  them,  waiting  for  the  event,  I 
have  taken  flench  leave  of  them  all,  and 
stolen  up  bete,  that  I  may  be  a  good  boy 
to-morrow,  and  rise  betimes.  'This  Lord 
and  Lady  Tracton  are  the  queerest  jigs 
you  ever  saw:  my  lord  wears  his  1Mb- 
wig,  black  coat,  and  coloured  worsted 
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stookings,  and  looks  like  a  plain,  stout, 
thickset  country  parson.  Mj  lady  is  a 
little  shriyelled  figure,  of  about  sixty — 
with  a  hook  nose,  and  ferret  eyes,  a  long 
whitebeard,  and  a  parchment  mahogany- 
coloured  skin — ^in  a  gray  riding-habit, 
with  a  black  hat  and  feather.  Nobody 
speaks  to  her,  nor  she  to  anybody;  she 
has  been  sticking  close  to  her  husband's 
aide  while  he  has  been  playing  at  whist, 
but  would  not  play  herself." 

^  Tuesday  Ehening^ 
^'  Sepimher  18«ft. 

^^We  hare,  just  now,  a  monstrous 
heap  of  people.  Departed  before  break- 
fast, Pratt  and  the  Pitts.  Remain,  Lord 
and  Lady  Tracton.  Arrived  before  din- 
ner. Lord  Dartty  and  Colonel  Barre, 
seemingly  in  company.  Arriyed  before 
tea,  Lord  Camden,  MissPratt  his  daugh- 
ter, and  a  Mr  Smith,  now  or  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  East  India  seryioe.  xhe 
carriages  came  in  together;  but  whether 
Smith  belongs  to  Lord  Camden  and  his 
daughter  I  cannot  tell;  no  signs  of  con- 
yerse  between  them  haye  I  seen.  Lord 
Dartry  is  a  chatty  sort  of  man,  and 
seems  to  know  eyerybody;  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  his  head  about  party, 
but  mixes  with  the  Goyemment  as 
well  as  Oj^Msition  men.  His  wife  is 
a  good  deal  in  favour  with  the  queen, 
and  often  with  her.  She  is  of  themmily 
of  the  Penns.  Miss  Pratt  is  very  £eit; 
not  handsome  nor  very  young:  but  well- 
bred,  conyersable,  sensible,  and,  as  £ur 
as  one  can  judge,  good-natured.  Lord 
and  Lady  S.,  Lord  Tracton,  Lord  Dar- 

S,  and  Colonel  Barre,  have  been  at  the 
ist  table ;  the  rest  of  -us  round  the 
book  table,  d  Tcrdinaire^  except  that, 
for  the  last  half-hour,  Loni  Camden  has 
been  walking  in  a  passage-room  with 
Barr^.  With  Lord  Camden  I  have  had, 
as  yet,  scarce  any  communication;  but, 
while  the  women  have  been  at  their 
work,  I,  with  my  book  before  me,  have 
been  joining  in  oonyersation  occasionally 
with  his  daughter;  and  Lords  C.  and  S., 
I  obseryed,  were  in  close  conyersation 
for  some  time,  with  looks  that  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  were  talking  about 
me." 


[1781. 

^^  Wednnday  Afternoon^ 
''B  o'clock. 

^  This  morning,  before  breakfast.  Lord 
and  I^y  Tracton  took  themselyes  off. 
Joy  go  with  them;  they  were  a  pair  of 
c  d  sangliers,  the  latter  more  par- 
ticularly to  my  dear  Lady  Shelbume, 

whose  footsteps  I  adore.     Miss  V ^ 

alas !  leaves  us  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
without  redemption.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  of  a  dinner  visiter  we  had  the  day 
before  yesterday,  a  Mr  Talbot,  a  name 
he  had  taken  ixom  an  estate,  instead  of 
Davenport.  He  is  a  young  man,  but 
lately  come  of  age.  Me  haa  been  to 
Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and  has  now 
thoughts  of  going  into  the  army.  His 
fiunity  house  is  in  the  neighbourhood — 
at  or  near Cosham, where Methuen  lives; 
it  is  an  old  monastery — one  of  the  most 
perfect,  they  say,  in  England ;  it  is  a 
vast  place;  and  the  estate,  though  a 
nominal  £2,000  a-year,  is  so  reduced  b^ 
encumbrances,  as  to  bring  him  in,  it  is 
said,  scarce  £500 ;  so  that  a  profession 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  him.  The 
man  whom  he  has  his  estate  from,  was 
obliged  to  fly  the  country  for  Italian 
eccentricities.  In  the  young  man  him- 
self there  is  nothing  that  seems  remark- 
able. 

^^  Barr^  loves  to  sit  over  his  claret, 
pushes  it  about  pretty  briskly,  and 
abounds  in  stories  that  are  well  told,  and 
very  entertaining.  He  really  seems  to 
have  a  great  command  of  language ;  he 
states  clearly  and  forcibly ;  and,  upon  all 
points,  his  words  are  fluent  and  well- 
chosen.  Lord  Dartry  is  also  intelligent 
and  entertaining.  They  were  talking 
over  Irish  affairs  this  afternoon ;  their 
conversation  was  instructive :  when  they 
differed,  as  they  did  now  and  then,  about 
matters  of  fact  as  well  as  opinion,  it  was 
with  great  firmness  and  urbanity.  I 
put  a  word  in  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
baJl  up,  and  to  avoid  appearing  a  per- 
fect ninny:  but  it  was  pain  and  grief  to 
me.  My  health  is,  somehow  or  other, 
in  wretched  order.  I  scarce  know  how 
to  get  up  early  enough ;  even  six  o'clock 
is  too  late. 

*'Hyde  Parker,  it  is  said,  (this  is 
Barr^s  story,)  is  not  to  have  anything 
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at  all.  Being  offered  the  command  of  a 
fleet  against  the  Dutch,  he  demanded  a 
leinfoicement,  but  was  denied.  Afteiv 
wards  a  reinforcement  was  ordered:  then 
he  declared  himself  willing  to  serve,  but 
then  thej  would  not  let  him.  This,  Col. 
BaiT^  said,  he  had  from  an  officer  who 
is  intimate  with  Parker,  ^  Ah,  Johnny,' 
(said  the  old  man  to  his  friend,)  ^  it  was 
a  rare  bout ;  'twould  ha'  done  thy  heart 
good  to  have  seen  it ;  there  was  not  a 
diot  that  did  not  take  effect  on  either 
side.'- 

**Sqaiember  24^  Monday  JEvenw^, 
half  after  10  <fCloei. 

*^  This  morning,  at  eight,  I  receiyed 
jours  of  the  20th ;  but  let  that  pass.  I 
will  go  on  at  present  with  my  Journal. 
Thuraday,  nothing  happened  that  I  can 
recollect  worth  mentioning.  No  fresh 
visiters. 

^  On  Friday,  the  prediction  given  of 

Miss  y ^'s  departure  in  the  last  page 

was  but  too  well  verified.    There  was  a 

-^       little  incident ^no,  I  won't  eo  on  with 

the  sentence— a  little  piece  of  attention 
she  showed  me  the  night  before,  whidi, 
while  it  flattered  my  vanity,  made  me 
feel  the  loss  of  her  the  more  sensibly. 

^On  the  Sunday  before,  she  and  I 
had  been  playing  at  chess.  Pitt,  who 
did  not  play  at  the  whist-table,  and  Lord 
Chatham,  who  cut  in  and  out,  had  been 
occasionally  looking  on.  After  she  had 
lost  two  games  to  me,  which  was  as  many 
as  she  ever  had  been  used  to  play,  slie 
gave  it  up;  whereupon  Pitt  proposed  we 
should  play,  which  we  did,  and  I  beat 
him. 

*^  Finding  he  had  no  chance  with  me, 
he  comphulied  of  its  hurting  his  head, 
and  gave  it  up  immediately.  Towards 
the  close  6f  the  evening,  Lord  Chatham 
gavemeachallen^.  lacceptedit.  From 
something  tiiat  Pitt  had  said,  I  expected 
to  have  found  him  an  easy  conquest, 
especially  as  there  was  something  seem- 
ingly irregular  in  the  opening  of  his 
ffame;  but  it  was  a  confounded  bite; 
n>r  I  soon  found  his  hand  as  heavy  oyer 
me  as  I  ever  have  felt  yours:  in  short, 
he  beat  me  shamefuUy,  and  the  outcries 
I  made  on  that  occasion  were  such  as 
would  naturally  convey  to  other  people 


a  formidable  idea  of  his  prowess.  Now, 

what  is  all  this  to  Miss  Y ?   Why, 

the  next  evening,  Tuesday,  Pitt  first 
proposed  a  game  to  her;  they  played, 
and  I  don't  kblow  which  beat,  but,  after 
pla3ring  one  gvnO)  she  declined  playing 
any  more.  The  words  were  scarce  out 
of  her  mouth,  when  Lord  Shelbume,  from 
the  whist-table,  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing, called  to  me,  as  if  pitying  me  for 
not  being  able  to  get  a  game.  Upon 
that  day,  each  of  them  proposed  I  should 
play  with  the  other.  After  some  pour 
parlerMy  as  Miss  V had  before  de- 
clined playing  any  more  with  Pitt,  I 
thought  it  would  be  civiler  to  both  of 
them  for  me  not  to  make  any  proposal 
to  her;  so  I  asked  Pitt,  but  he  declined 
it,  saying,  as  he  did  before,  that  his  head 
would  not  bear  more  than  a  game  at  a 
sitting.  Accordingly  the  chess  beard 
was  laid  aside,  and  we  took  to  our  books 
d  Vordinaire.  About  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, having  cut  out  at  the  whist-table, 
came  to  the  library-table  and  proposed 

to  Miss  y to  play  agame  with  him. 

She  consented,  and  wey  had  just  time 
to  play  a  game  before  supper.  He  beat 
her,  of  course,  though  not  with  so  high 
a  hand  as  one  would  have  expected. 
Tuesday  morning,  as  I  told  you.  Lord 
Chatham  went  away;  and,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  as  Miss  Pratt 
was  there,  and  not  playing  at  whist,  I 
thought  it  not  proper  to  say  anything 

about  chess  to  Mubs  Y .      Wel^ 

now  comes  the  mighty  £eivour.  On 
Thursday,  towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, she  called  me  to  her,  and  asked  me 
(which  was  what  she  had  never  done 
before)  whether  I  would  play  a  game  at 
chess  with  her,  observing  that  die  had 
used  me  excessively  ill  in  refusing  me, 
and  then  playing  with  Lord  Chatham. 
Mighty  thankful  I  was,  as  you  may 
imagine.  We  sat  down  immediately, 
and  we  were  mighty  sociable  and  merzy ; 
more  so  than  I  had  ever  observed  her  on 
any  occasion  before,  insomuch  that  Lord 
Shelbume,  from  the  whist-table,  took 
notice  of  it,  adding,  that  whatever  was 
the  reason,  he  never  saw  her  laugh  with 
anybody  so  much  as  with  me.  When 
I  talkea  to  her  about  going,  and  asked 
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her  what  time  it  was  to  be  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  said  tiiat  I  shoold  not  see  her, 
for  that  it  would  be  before  I  was  up. 
WeU !— and  what  of  all  this  ?— yon  will 
say ;  afine  long-winded  story  this  is,  d  /a 
modede  BmMaim^  to  eooknp  about  no- 
thing at  alL  Why,  to  be  sure  it  is; 
and  if  this  had  happened  to  some  wo- 
men, I  should  never  haye  made  any  re- 
flection on  it,  even  in  my  own  mind, 
much  less  have  thought  of  boring  you 
with  it;  but  were  yon  but  acquainted 
with  the  nri,  and  d  parUe  (as  Clinton 
would  say)  to  observe  the  extreme  dig^ 
nity,  and  coolness,  and  silence,  and  re- 
serve, as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
great  good  nature,  (which  it  would  be 
iigustice  to  deny  her,)  yon  would  then, 
and  not  otherwise,  be  able  to  estimate 
the  value  of  any  such  little  expression 
of  complacency  as  I  have  been  motion- 
ing. Ohl  and  I  have  not  told  you 
either  that  it  was  by  her  means  that 
I  got  f^n  the  footing  tiiat  I  am  upon 
of  playmg  upon  the  haipeichord,  (I 
mean  upon  the  fiddle  wiUi  the  harp- 
sichord,) every  afternoon  with  Lady 
8helburne;  but  that  stoiy  I  shall  spare 
you:  nor  of  the  air  of  cordiality  and 
attention  with  which  she  received  tiie 
whifi|)er  in  which  I  took  my  leave  of 
her  at  night :  in  short,  she  actually  took 
the  s<^  of  notice  which  no  well-bred 
woman  could  have  avoided  taking  of 
any  man  who  was  paying  her  a  compli- 
ment of  tiiat  sort  In  the  morning,  you 
will  have  condnded,  I  made  a  point  of , 
being  in  the  way  to  hand  her  to  her 
caniage;  but  I  did  not,  thinking  it 
might  be  deemed  an  act  of  impertinence, 
and  might  give  occasion  to  her  maid,  or 
people  who  did  not  know  the  great  gnl& 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  that  are 
fixed  between  us,  to  prate. 

^^  You  can't  imagine  what  a  reserve 
there  is  in  the  manners  of  this  house, 
and  how  little  there  has  been  of  gal- 
lantly towards  her  in  the  behaviour  of 
all  the  men  that  have  been  here,  young 
and  old,  as  £ur  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe. 

*^  Lord  Shelbume's  carriage  took  us 
but  one  stage;  there  it  waited  (it  was 

at  Malmesbnry)  for  Miss  F ^  who  is 

sent  here  from  Warwick  castle,  (you  i 


will  excuse  me,  but  it  really  is  the  Earl 
of  Warwick's  castle  at  Warwick,  and 
not  Captain  Donellan's  in  exchange.) 
Miss  F-^—  is  a  little  ^rl,  between  thir-  < 
teen  and  fourteen;  a  sister,  and  the  onl^ 

one,  of  the  present  Lord  H ^  who  is 

about  nine,  consequently  niece  to  C— 
F—  and  to  laAj  Shelbume,  and 
great-niece  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  now  at  this  same 
Warwick  castle;  we  shall  hardly  see 
him  here,  at  least,  I  shan't  She  is  very 
prettily  made,  and  has  already  a  very 
womanly  sort  of  bosom,  I  assure  yon ;  as 
much  so  as  a  certain  friend  of  ours  at 
Brompton,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  age.  By  the  by,  I  have  a  letter  from 
that  same  friend  at  Brompton,  who  is  a 
saucy  slut,  and  tells  me  of  her  being  just 
going  to  write  to  you,  and  that  she  likes 
you  as  well,  ay,  better,  than  she  does 
me.  Lord  Shelbume  introduced  me  to 
Mie»  F— ^—  in  a  more  particular  manner 
than  he  did  anybody  else,  as  a  favourite 

of  Mias  V ^'s.     We  are  very  good 

friends :  she,  too,  plays  at  chess;  she  is 
very  fond  of  it  We  played  yesterday; 
an<I,  I  suppose,  shall  be  playing  every 
evoning.  She  seems  a  good-natured, 
pleasant  kind  of  girl;  but  has  not  much 
to  say  for  herself  as  yet,  as  you  may 
imagme.  Her  free*— I  had  like  to  have 
forgot  her  face— is  fiur  from  an  unpleas- 
ing  one ;  but  the  form  of  it,  which  is 
rather  too  long;  a  mouth,  which  is  the 
F— »  month;  and  a  set  of  teeth,  which, 
though  white,  are  rather  too  large,  save 
her  from  being  a  beauty. 

^^  On  Friday,  at  dinner,  we  had  again 
Mr  Bull  and  Captain  Ondow;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Mr  Brooke,  who 
was  upon  a  visit  to  Mr  BuU.  Brooke 
is,  or  has  been,  something  in  the  law; 
probably  at  the  bar.  I  have  a  notion  of 
having  seen  him  taking  notes  in  the 
King's  Bendi — a  little,  dappw  man,  with 
a  sharp  face.  Captain  Onslow  told  me 
that  Brooke  had  lately  met  the  Q.  S.  P.  8 
at  Bath,  drinking  tea  at  Mr  Poole's;  a 
man  who  is  a  son  of  Srageant  Poole,  had 
a  good  fortune,  but  was  once  at  the 
Crown-office  with  Abbot  Brooke  has 
a  house  somewhere  in  this  country. 

^'  On  Saturday  there  dined  with  us,  a 
Mrs  Johns.    Mrs  Johns  was  a  sort  of 
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dependant  of  Lord  S.'b  fint  wife;  liyes 
gratis  in  a  little  house  of  my  lord's  close 
bj;  is  a  Methodist;  eomes  a-begging  to 
great  people  for  money  to  give  in  charitj; 
18  a  ooayersable  woman^  who  has  seen 
the  world,  and  has  eonrt  oonnezions. 
She  has  distributed  money  for  the  queen ; 
and,  though  she  has  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  an  upper  servant,  has  had 
correspondence  with  all  manner  of  great 
people,  and  could  be  made  use  of  occa- 
sionall J  to  put  news  about.  This  is  the 
ttoooont  Lord  S.  was  giving  me  of  her. 

^  On  Sunday,  nothmg  happened  that 
I  reoolleot. 

^  On  Monday,  Lord  Dartry  left  us:  it 
was  he  that  pushed  die  bottle  about,  and 
not  Colonel  ^arre.  I  beg  the  oobnel's 
pardon.  He  is  a  valetu(£naiian;  finds 
it  necessary  to  have  a  bottle  a-day  in 
his  guts;  is  fond  of  religion,  andof  ouds; 
does  not  know  very  wdl  what  to  do  with 
himself;  hunts  out  oddities  and  knick- 
knacks,  and  frequents  auctions. 

*^  On  Tuesday,  in  the  morning,  Oap^ 
tain  Smith  took  his  departure.  He  was 
cace  an  East  India  director;  he  has  a 
house  in  Bloomsbniy  Square,  and  another 
at  Ashted,  near  Epsom.  He  found  out 
that  I  was  profoundly  conversant  with 
E.  India  affairs,  (you  know  how  pro- 
foundly,) offered  me  access  to  unedited 
maps  and  MSS.  of  various  kinds,  and 
gave  me  pressing  and  repeated  invita- 
tions to  both  hu  houses;  mentioning 
connexions  that  he  had  with  people 
who  were  philosophical  men,  and  would 
be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  me.  Shall 
I  go?  I  can't  tell;  we'll  talk  about  it 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  once  on  India 
affiiiiB,  which  Lord  S.  had  taken  notice 
of  as  one  he  approved  of  mightily,  and 
never  knew  &nith  to  be  the  author  till 
Monday  night.  It  is  entitled — ^^  Ob- 
servations on  ihe  Present  Posture  of 
Affairs  in  India,'  8vo. 

^  The  same  morning,  Lord  Camden 
and  Miss  Fhitt  went  off  to  Beckford's 
at  FonthiU ;  but  they  return  to-morrow, 
or  next  day.  Beddford,  I  told  you  be- 
fore, was  to  have  a  grand  f&te  on  the 
27th  or  28th,  upon  his  coming  of  ace. 
Lord  Camden  went  yesterday,  in  order 
to  be  before  the  fete;  I  suppose  on  ac- 
count of  Miss  Pratt's  not  being  prepared 


ibr  it  in  the  artide  of  clothes.  Lord 
Shelbume  goes  on  Friday  and  returns 
the  next  day.  Lord  Camden  likes  all 
these  bustles ;  Lord  S.  not.  Nor  would 
he  go,  I  believe,  but  in  view  of  fixing 
or  diawing  young  Beckford  into  his 
party.  Between  him  and  old  Beckford 
the  alderman,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that 
there  was  an  intimate  connexion. 

^^  This  was  the  day  that  Lord  S.  was 
to  give  the  second  and  bst  treat  to  his 
corporation  people;  the  first  had  been 
given  since  I  have  been  here.  Having 
missed  that  opportunity,  I  was  very  glad 
of  this  occasion  of  being  witness  to  such 
a  scene.  I  accordingly  went  and  dined 
at  Calne  with  my  lord  and  Colonel 
Barr^  We  drank  tea  at  Mr  Bull's,  and, 
coming  home,  found  Mrs  Dunning.  She 
had  left  her  husband  at  Bristol,  and  he 
is  expected  on  Fridav  or  Saturday.  She 
plays  on  the  haipsichord  most  divinely. 
I  have  just  been  accompanying  her. 

"  Well,  but  I  must  go  down — ^Miss 
F iswaitmgforme.  Parson  Towns- 
end  came  to-day  to  dinner;  and  now 
we  shall  probably  settle  a  day  fi>r  Lord 
S.  and  Barr^  to  go  and  dine  with  them; 
and  that  will  probfibljr  &^  the  date  of 
my  departure  from  this  place.  What 
do  you  think  I  heard  from  Barr6  yester- 
day in  the  coach  ?  that  Mrs  Armestead 
had  taken,  or  bought.  Lady  Tanker- 
viUe's,  on  St  Anne's  Hill;  so  that  you 
will  have  her  for  a  neighbour.  Who 
pa^  for  it,  whether  Lord  Derby  or  the 
pnnce,  I  have  not  learnt.  Send  these 
two  sheets  to  Davies,  as  soon  as  you  get 
a  frank,  together  with  all  the  others 
which  are  not  exclusively  to  yourself. 
The  copying  machine  does  not  do." 

''  Bawoody  2Bth  Sq^ember^  1781. 

^^  One  of  Lord  Shelbume's  channels 
of  American  intelligence,  is  through 
General  Grey,  with  whom  he  appears  to 
be  on  a  footing  of  some  intimacy.  Grey 
is,  at  present,  at  Plymouth,  and  from 
thence  sends  him  letters  which  he  (Grey) 
has  received  from  America.  Lord 
Camden  was  giving  instances  that  have 
come  very  lately  within  his  knowledge 
of  the  freedom  used  at  the  Post-office 
with  letters  that  come  from  thence.  In 
one  letter,  which  he  seemed  to  have  seen, 
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a  part  waa  actually  cat  out;  but  it  was 
maoa^ied  so  clnmsily,  that  what  lemain- 
<ed  announced  the  contents  of  what  was 
taken  awaj.  Lord  8.  was  teUing  me, 
upon  a  fonner  occasion,  that  there  was 
a  whole  department  in  the  office  on  pur- 
pose for  that  business. 

^The  same  accounts  still  continue 
that  we  have  heard  before,  of  Clinton's 
eccentricities:  that  he  shuts  himself  up 
for  three  or  four  days  together,  and  is 
seen  by  nobody.  It  seems  to  be  true 
that  he  has  recalled  Lord  Comwallis, 
either  through  jealousy  or  necessity. 
A  paper  received  by  Lord  S.  makes 
Washmgton  upwards  of  11,000  strong, 
including  4000,  and,  I  think,  two  hun- 
dred French,  but  exclusive  of  militia: 
pieces  of  cannon,  eightynsiz.  I  saw  the 
particulars  in  his  hand;  but  I  must  not 
tiiink  of  copying.  There  was  a  talk  of 
7000  or  8000  militia.  Clinton  was  said 
to  have  about  9000  men  that  he  could 
spare  from  posts  and  garrisons.  Wash- 
ington's vicinity  straitened  him,  it  is  said, 
for  provisions;  and  that  was  mentioned 
aa  the  chief  reason  for  his  recalling  Com- 
wallis. 

^  When  Lord  Bristol  came  here,  it 
was,  as  he  said,  to  thank  Lord  Shelbume 
for  fftvours;  I  mean  the  share  he  had  in 
getting  him  the  bishoprick.  When  the 
late  I^rd  Bristol  was  Lord-lieutenant, 
the  bishoprick  being  vacant,  he  got  a 
promise  of  it  from  the  kin^.  Meantime, 
Lord  Townsend  succeeded;  and  he,  re- 
gardless of  his  predecessor's  promise, 
made  interest  for  somebody  else.  Lord 
Shelbume,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
reminded  the  king  of  his  promise,  and 
obtained  the  necessary  document,  which 
he  sent  over  without  delay.  After  this. 
Lord  S.  thought  himself  well  entitled, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  to  ask  Lord 
B.  for  an  Irish  living,  which  he  wants 
just  now  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  man 
of  Calne,  who  has  a  son  a  parson,  and 
whose  political  chastity  is  assailed  by 
Robinson  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  Bris- 
tol changed  the  discourse,  and  would 
not  hear  him.  This  is  exact:  having 
heard  Lord  S.  repeat  it  two  or  three 
times,  Barr^  says,  and  says  it  seriously, 
that  now  he  has  some  chimce;  but  that, 
had  Lord  B.  promised,  he  would  have 


none.  Everybody  seems  to  be  agreed 
about  two  thmffs:  that  he  is  toud^  in 
his  noddle,  and  that  he  draws  a  long 
bow.  {/ 

^  Lord  Dartty  says,  the  Irish  ojqwrts, 
by  the  last  accounts,  were  four  millions  . 
a-year.    Barr6  doubts,  but  Lord  Dartry 
insisfas.    Barr6  says  he  will  write  over 
to  know. 

^^  Some  time  after  Lord  Hertford  had 
been  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  um- 
brage had  been  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords  ibi&te  at  something  relative  to  one 
of  their  clerks.  Being  closely  interro- 
gated, he  confessed  at  length,  with  much 
agitation,  that  the  profits  of  his  place 
were  not  what  they  might  seem  to  be ; 
for  that,  on  being  appointed  to  it,  he  had 
b^en  forced  to  undertake  for  paying  so 
much  to  Lord  Beauohamp,  whethei  a 
gross  sum  or  an  annuity,  I  forget.  The 
House,  therefore,  transmitted  a  state  of 
the  case,  with  a  complaint,  to  be  laid 
before  his  majesty.  It  came,  as  in  course, 
to  Lord  Shelbume;  he  being  then  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Lord  S.,  from  a  notion 
of  decency,  thought  proper,  before  he 

f resented  it,  to  give  notice  to  Lord 
lertford.  He,  accordingly,  wrote  a  note 
to  Lord  H.,  saying  that  he  had  some 
particular  business  which  he  wished  to 
talk  to  him  about,  and  that  he  would  be 
glad  either  to  wait  on  him  or  to  receive 
his  visit.  Lord  H.,  littie  thinking  how 
nearly  it  concemed  him,  gave  rather  a 
cavalier  answer,  appointing  Lord  S.  to 
wait  on  him.  What  passed  afterwards 
was  slurred  over  in  an  obscure  way,  as 
usual;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  complaint 
was  stifled  (as  Lord  S.  says  he  must  ac- 
knowledge to  his  shame,)  and  never 
reached  the  king.  This  is  odd  enough; 
for  how  came  the  Lords,  when  they  saw 
it  stick,  not  to  follow  it  xkf  ?  This  was 
told  after  dinner  to-day,  m  presence  of 
all  the  company,  except  the  laiiies.  Lord 
Beauchamp,  it  was  also  said,  rides  an 
Irish  bishop.  This  the  bishop  bolted 
out  one  day,  out  of  patience  with  hearing 
himself  accused  of  stinginess  for  not 
living  up  to  the  apparent  value  of  his 
income. 

^^  Lord  Dartry  says,  Penn,  the  pro- 
prietor, is  living  in  Philadelphia  m  a 
state  of  the  utmost  indigence.    After 
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paying  rent-chaiges  created  in  fayonr  of 
younger  children,  &c.,  or  what  encnm- 
branoee  there  are,  he  does  not  reoeiye 
so  much  as  £200  arjear.  This  b  what 
Lord  Dartry  is  in  a  way  to  know;  Ladj 
Dartry  being  a  great-granddaughter  of 
the  first  Peon's." 

^^SaimxU^y  SepUmher  29. 

**  On  Thnrsday,  (27th,)  pretty  early 
in  the  morning,  came  £rom  Bath  a  Mr 
Hodgson:  he  was  kept  to  dinner;  and 
Lord  Shelburoe,  not  to  be  bored  with 
him,  consigned  him  to  my  hands.  He 
is  going  on  a  secret  expe<ution,  the  des- 
tination of  which  appears  dearlj,  from 
circumstances,  to  be  some  place  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Spanish  main.  He 
is  to  haye  the  conduct  of  it,  together 
witii  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  is 
to  embark  in  about  a  wedc  from  Fal- 
mouth. His  business  at  Bath  was  to 
settle  some  matters  relatiye  to  it  with 
Knox,  Lord  G.  G.'s  secretary.  Deal- 
ing in  generals,  he  says  it  wiU  be  but  a 
Bimill  iSfair  at  first,  but  he  hopes  it  will 
swell  to  someihinff  sreater:  doubtless 
by  the  accession  of  Indian,  or  other  mal- 
contents, as  you  will  see.  From  circum- 
stances which  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time  to  enumerate,  he  was  led  to  place 
a  confidence  in  me ;  and  eyen,  howeyer 
odd  it  may  seem,  to  look  up  to  me  as  a 
sort  of  protector;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
gaye  me,  for  me  to  giye  to  Lora  8.,  two 
papers  open,  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts. 

^One  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  dated  S«»tember  10, 1781, 
in  which  he  speaks  oi  his  haying  been 
informed  that  he  is  again  to  be  sent  on 
seryice,  and  therefore  desires  Lord  H. 
would  witness  for  him  to  Mr  Sjiox  of  the 
truth  of  the  following  particulars : — 

"^ « 1«^,  That  the  first  matter  which 
brought  him  to  his  lordship's  notice  was 
a  suryey  he  took,'  ^ when  employed  as  an 
engineer,)  ^  of  all  the  Spanish  coast, 
frran  Honduras  to  Puerto  Bello,  too- 
ther with  a  geognq^hical  account  of  it ; 
which,'  says  he,  ^  were  put  into  your 
lordship's  hands,  and  I  neyer  made  any 
other  use  of  them. 

^  *  The  next  was  the  manner  in  which 
I  ventured,  against  eyery  local  opposi- 


tion, to  execute  the  17Ui  article  of  the 
peace,  by  which  I  gained  the  time  for 
your  lordship's  interposition  in  fiiyour 
of  the  Mosquito  shore  to  haye  its  effect 
— ^that  of  saying  it  to  the  crown.' 

*^  He  then  speaks  of  ^  the  manner  in 
which  he  afterwards  undertook  the  m- 
perinUndency  of  that  country ;  that  he 
was  asked  to  go ;  that  some  time  after, 
when  he  had  again  come  into  his  lord- 
ship's hands,  he  made  no  hesitation,  at 
his  lordship's  instance,  at  leaying  his 
military  commission  behind  him,  and 
going  out  in  a  manner  which  his  lord- 
ship thought  better  for  the  public  ser- 
yice.' The  case  was,  I  suppose,  that  the 
treaty  did  not  allow  his  going  out  in  a 
militiuy  character,  and  so  he  was  to  hug 
the  Indians  underhand.  He  talked  to 
me  about  the  open  house  he  used  to  keep 
for  the  Indians. 

^'  Hiat  after  his  accepting  his  ^  letter 
of  instructions,'  his  lordship  presented 
his  memorial  to  the  king,  for  military 
rank. 

^^  Lastly,  that  he  was  turned  out  of 
his  snperintendency  in  the  manner  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Mr  Knox,  which  he  en- 
closes. I  should  haye  said,  he  began 
with  obseryinff,  that  what  Knox  himself 
could  know  of  him  was  little  more  than 
that,  as  £ur  as  his  conduct  had  relation 
to  the  late  sad  Nicaragua  expedition,  it 
had  been  satisfactory.  (In  talking,  after 
dinner,  he  computed  the  loss  in  men  to 
be  4000,  including  what  were  lost  with 
Walsin^uun;  and  in  money  £500,000.) 

*^  In  the  other  letters  to  Knox,  dated 
July  28, 1781,  he  refuses  haying  any 
concern  in  th.e  expedition  in  question, 
with  one  Lawrie,  who  appears  to  be  the 
present  superintendent.  He  says,  that 
Lawrie  is  ignorant  and  incapable ;  that 
he  has  been  labouring  under  a  procla- 
mation, under  the  grn^  seal  of  Jamaica, 
for  forgetting  his  allegianoe,  and  erect- 
ing a  new  goyemment ;  and  was  also 
ofilcially  accused  by  ^  him  (Hodgson)  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  of  lebeUion.'  That 
Lawrie  got  Hodgson  turned  out  of  that 
place,  and  himself  put  into  his  room,  by 
aUeging  that  he  was  absent  from  his 
duty,  and  so  the  country  left  without  a 
superintendent ;  when,  in  truth,  not  only 
was  he  there  all  the  time  alleged,  both 
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before  and  after,  but  another  perscm  was 
sent  hj  the  king  to  be  his  *  locum  ten- 
tnsy  in  ease  of  his  ^  ooming  home  to  give 
informations;'  and  that  Lawrie  had  im- 
posed upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  (on  that 
or  some  other  occasion,)  ^  aa  an  answer 
from  Hodgson  to  his  memorial,  a  paper 
written  a  year  before  that  memorial. 

^  H.  is  to  write  Lord  8.  an  ^  account 
of  his  expedition,'  and  there  is  a  chance 
of  his  letters  being  addressed  (enclosed 
at  least)  to  me. 

^'  Hodgson  told  me  he  was  first  of  all 
taken  np  bj  Lord  Shelbume,  but  what 
appointment  he  got  tram  him  at  first 
does  not  appear.  Afterwards,  he  says, 
he  was  to  hare  been  the  man  with  whom, 
in  connexion  with  Macleaxie,  the  bnsd- 
nesB  was  to  have  been  managed  with  the 
Marquis  d'Aubarede ;  but,  upon  examin- 
ation»it  was  found  that  d' Aubarede  had 
nndertaken  ba  too  much,  and  that  he 
had  not  the  evedit  with  the  people  he 
pretended  to  hatre*" 

«  October  Sd. 

*^  Upon  mentioning  this  to  Lord  8., 
a  day  or  two  ago,  as  what  Hodgson  had 
told  me,  he  did  not  directly  confirm  it ; 
but  he  denied  it  in  snch  a  manner  as 
made  me  rather  conclude  it  to  be  true. 
Speaking  of  him  in  company.  Lord  S. 
said,  he  had  given  him  a  little  place,  but 
did  not  mention  what.  He  must  have 
raeaoit^  I  think,  the  superintendency 
Hodgson  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Lora 
S.  says,  he  is  a  little  maddish ;  it  may  be 
so,  Irat  I  see  nothing  but  what  appears 
to  me  full  as  sober  and  consistent  as  any- 
thing about  his  lordship.  Hia  writing, 
indeed,  is  bad,  but  his  discourse  is  better. 
His  knowledge  seems  to  be  pretty  ex- 
tensiTe,  and  his  obeerrationfl  just^-his 
constitution  is  of  iron ;  which  is  a  capital 

Snni  in  the  service  he  is  to  go  upon, 
e  went  once  to  Omoa  with  a  flag  ol 
truce :  thirteen  men  whom  he  had  with 
Imn  all  died.  Another  time,  of  three 
who  went  out  hither,  not  one  came  back. 
I  asked  Lord  S.  whether  there  was  any- 
thing against  him;  he  said  no.  Yet, 
although  he  has  eonstantly  corresponded, 
which  is  all  that  a  man  in  that  situation 
coold  do,  he  seems  not  to  be  in  fiiiTour. 
^  "^  1781,  September  29.^Miss  Pratt, 


Bowood,  to  J.  B.,  ibid.  OhaUeiige  given 
indroUery,  under  the  nameof  Brookes : — 

*^ '  Sim,*— Your  ungentlemanlike  be- 
haviour, the  last  time  I  dined  at  his 
lordship's,  did  not  pass  unnotioed.  I 
am,  sir,  a  man  of  honour^  though,  I  be- 
lieve, yau  did  not  think  so.  Sir^  be- 
hind tiie  lodge  is  a  convenient  place, 
where  I  shaU  expect  you  to  give  me 
satidbction  fkar  winks  iad  nods,  and,  in 
short,  sir,  behaviour  that  I  don't  under- 
stand, and  won't  take  tamely.  Swords 
or  pistols,  choose  your  weapons,  as  they 
are  equal  to  your  humble  and  offended 
servant, 

*^  ^  J.  Brooebs. 

*^'Oiame,  September^  29th. 

**  *  By  seyen  o'clock  to-morrow  I  shall 
beattheplaceai^inted.  No  seeandt.'"  ^ 

Bbhtham  to  his  Fatbsr. 

''Bowoody  QOth  September,  1781. 
^^&md{^  M^,  kalf  after  ten, 

^Honoured  Sir, — ^To-day,  at  din- 
ner, I  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
29th,  as  to  my  not  seconding  my  last 
letter  sooner.  My  own  reproaches  an- 
ticipated yours;  out  the  met  is,  it  is 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  have  been 
able  to  find  time  for  even  this  short  tri- 
bute of  duty,  whatever  it  may  prove. 
All  the  time  I  can  get  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  I  find  it  absdutely  ne- 
cessary for  my  health  to  devote  to  ex- 
ercise. Nor  is  even  that  always  enough; 
for  between  breakfiist  and  dmner,  even 
although  there  should  be  no  party  made 
for  anything,  I  sometimes  find  it  neces- 
sary to  g|et  on  horseback  and  shake  my- 
self. It  is  but  now  and  then  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  a  morning  to  bestow 
upon  any  book,  or  on  a  few  letters  which, 
for  one  purpose  or  another,  I  have  had 
oooasion  to  write.  Afiter  dinner,  while 
the  gentlemen  are  still  at  their  bottle, 
I  steal  away  to  the  library,  where  I  meet 
Lady  Shelbume,  and  wait  cm  her  to  her 
dreasinff-ioom :  there  we  have  musie  of 
some  kmd  or  other,  unless  there  ha|^n 
to  be  ladies  in  the  house  who  are  not  mu- 
sically disposed.  When  the  gentlemen 
leave  the  dming-room,  or,  if  the  weadier 
permit  of  ity  have  done  walking,  we  meet 
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tbem  again  in  the  libraiy  to  drink  ooffee;' 
afler  ivUeh,  nnleas  Lady  Shelbnrne  wants 
me  to  make  one  at  wlust,  it  ia  absolutely 
neoeasaiy  I  should  be  in  readiness  to 
pla^  at  ebess  with  Miss  F.,  whoae  Ca- 
yalieie  Serrente  I  have  been  ever  since 
abe  came  heze  frmn  Warwick  castle  in 
exchange  for  Miss  Y Onr  com- 
pany consists,  at  this  present  writing,  of 
the  persons  following : — ^Lord  Camden, 
Miss  Pratt,  and  Mr  Pratt,  (his  Lord- 
ship's son  and  daughter,)  Mr  William 
Pitt,  (Lord  Chatham's  brother:  there 
are  such  a  heap  of  Pitts,  it  is  necessary 
todistinguish,)  Mr  Banks,  ryour  Banks,) 
C<^nel  Barr^  Mr  and  Mrs  Dunning, 
Mr  and  Mrs,  and  two  Miss  Stnrts, 

iSturt,  member  for  Dorsetshire,)  Miss 
i* ^  (the  dauffhter  of  Stephen,  the 

late  Lord  H ^  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. All  these,  Miss  F excepted, 

are  actually  at  supper.  Mrs  Dunning 
came  on  Tuesday ;  she  is  just  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces.  Mr  Dunning  to-day  after 
dinner,  very  much  fatigued  with  the 
haid  work  which  you  haye  seen  and 
heard  of.  Mrs  Dunning  is  a  perfect 
mistraes  of  the  haipsichord,  and  a  very 
agreeable  woman,  though  not  very  young 
nor  handsome  ;  but  that's  Mr  D.'s  con- 
cern, not  minew  Miss  Pratt  sings  ex- 
tremely well,  and  plays  on  various  in- 
stmm^its;  she  is  lively,  sensible,  good- 
natuied,  and  has  every  acoomf^hment 
but  beauty,  in  which,  howevw,  she  is 

not  remarkably  deficient.    Miss  F 

is  a  sprightly  good-natured  little  girl, 
not  fourteen,  but  forward  for  her  age; 
ahe  too  plays  on  the  harpsichord. 

**  Mondoj/y  half  after  ten  at  night, 

^^By  to-morrow  a  whole  posse  of 
people  wiU  be  gone,  some  of  than  to  my 
very  great  regret,  among  them  Mrs  Dun- 
ning and  Miss  Pratt.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Dunning  went  off  in  a  violent  hurry  this 
morning,  under  the  apprehension  of  Mrs 
D/s  being  brought  to  bed.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  accident  they  would 
have  staid  some  time.  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  ten  words 
with  him,  so  that  I  had  not  time  to  make 
an  acquaintance  with  him,  wfaidi  was 
what,  for  Mrs  D.'s  sake  much  more  than 
for  his,  I  greatly  coveted.     Miss  Pratt^ 


while  she  was  here,  drew  Miss  F ^s 

picture,  and  has  just  been  making  me  a 
present  of  it.  Before  coffee  was  over, 
they  made  me  lea^e  the  company,  and 
come  with  them  into  Lady  Shelbume's 
dressing-room,  where  we  very  frankly 
avowed  to  one  another  our  regrets  at 
parting.  There  we  had  been  about  an 
hour,  when  Lady  S.  stole  away  from  the 
company,  and  staid  with  us  almost  an- 
other hour,  leaving  the  Sturts  to  take  care 
of  themselves!  She  took  the  precaution, 
however,  to  out  them  out  employment, 
some  at  cards,  some  at  chess,  that  they 
might  not  come  and  interrnpt  us.  They 
are  but  odd  sort  of  people :  Miss  Sturt 
has  been  suffered  to  fitncy  she  plays  in  a 
superior  manner  upon  the  harpsichord, 
without  having  the  least  notion  of  it. 
Would  you  have  thought  of  my  being 
in  such  £EkVonr  with  the  ladies?  yet  so 
it  is;  and,  to  crown  all,  it  was  under 
favour  of  a  good  word  which  was  put  in 

for  me  by  Miss  Y ^  notwithstanding 

all  her  reserve,  that  I  first  got  the  en- 
tr^  of  this  same  dressing-room,  which 
I  am  00  fond  of.'* 

^  Tuesday  momim^ 

^  This  morning  departed  Lord  Cam- 
den and  Miss  Pratt,  the  Sturts,  Will. 
Pitt,  and  Banks ;  it  was  the  first  time 
of  Banks  being  here.  Mr  Pratt  stayed 
after  the  rest,  but  goes  aWay  to-morrow. 
Mr  Hamilton  is  expected  here  in  a  day 
or  two.  It  was  at  Fonthill  toother  day, 
I  believe,  that  Lord  Shelbume  first  met 
with  Banks;  and  it  was  from  seeing  him 
with  Pratt  and  Pitt,  who  were  come 
with  him  from  Kingsttm  Hall,  (Banks' 
house,)  that  he  took  occasion  to  invite 
him  here.  There  he  likewise  saw  Count 
Cemichef^  and  had  some  conversation 
with  him,  but  did  not  invite  bim  hither, 
though,  as  he  says,  he  ought  to  have 
done  it.  It  was  rather  odd  he  did 
not,  conaidMing  the  notice  he  takes  of 
foreigners  in  general.  The  reason  he 
mentioned  was,  the  awkwardness  of  his 
having  his  Polish  tutor  with  him.  Some 
little  time  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  of  yon  from  a  Mr  Brookes.  Yon 
know,  I  suppose,  that  I  must  be  at 
Oxford  before  the  17th,  and  on  what 
account.     I    wrote   to  Poore,  as   he 
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desired  me.    How  I  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  exactly  know; 
but  my  paper  is  at  an  end.     Piaj  send 
me  back  Wilson's  letter. — ^Yours,  &c. 
^  Jerbmt  Bbntham. 
^'  Jbbrmiah  Bsntham,  Esq.  at  Bath." 

Bbntham  to  Geo.  Wilson. 


''Biwood,  October  2d,  1781. 

*^  It  was  a  cursed  foolish  thing  of 
me  to  set  myself  such  a  task  as  that  of 
sendinff  yon  a  diaiy  of  everything  that 
passes  here ;  and,  now,  I  do  not  [recol- 
lect where  I  left  off.  Oh,  I  think  it  was 
on  Satnrday  that  I  despatched  my  let- 
ter, and  I  think  I  told  you  of  Banks 
coming  in  from  Fonthill,  with  Pratt  and 
William  Pitt. 

"  Sunday,  September  30th. — Came  in 
to  dinner  a  whole  heap  of  Sturts,  like- 
wise from  Fonthill :  Mr  and  Mrs  Sturt, 
Miss  Sturt,  a  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  Miss  Eliza  Sturt,  about 
eleven.  Banks,  it  appeared,  is  intimate 
in  that  fEunily.  After  dinner  came  in 
Dunning,  pipmg  hot  from  Bristol, 
t  "  Monday,  yesterday,  1st  October — 

a  party  of  us  went  to  Methuen's,  at 
Gosham,  about  five  miles  from  this  place, 
to  see  his  pictures.  It  is  a  fsonous  col- 
lection, nuide  by  Sir  Paul  Meihuen. 
The  feanily  were  not  at  home:  they  are 
at  Lord  Boston  s,  who  married  adaughter 
of  Methuen  s ;  I  should  have  said  Me- 
L  thuen's  daughter,  as  he  has  but  one. 
The  party  consisted  of  Lady  Shelbume, 
Lord  Camden,  Miss  Pratt,  and  Miss 

F i  in  Lord  8.'s  coach ;  Pratt,  Pitt, 

Banks,  and  your  humble  servant,  on 
horseback.  On  our  return,  to  my  great 
mortification,  we  found  Mr  and  Mrs 
Dunning  were  set  off  for  London.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Mrs  Dunning 
and  her  maid  were  expecting  every  hour 
to  £eJ1  to  pieces. 

^^  Tuesday,  October  2. — ^In  the  morn- 
ing, before  breakfiEurt,  Lord  Camden  and 
Miss  Pratt  went  off  for  Herefordshire ; 
Banks  and  Pitt  for  Kingston  Hall, 
Banks'  house  in  Dorsetshire;  the  Sturts 
to  their  house,  which  is  four  miles  from 
Elingston  HaH. 

"Wednesday,  Oct.  3. — ^This  morn- 
ing, before  breakfieut,  Pratt  went  off  for 


Bath,  where  he  is  gone  to  cultivate  his 
beUy:  so  that  there  is  nobody  left  but 
BaiT§  and  I.  Sir  E.  Bayntun  has  been 
breakfaating  here.  One  would  think  he 
came  here  as  a  spy  of  the  court;  for  he 
always  comes  at  breakfast;  the  time 
that  people  are  collected  together.  This 
is,  at  least,  the  sixth  time  of  his  break- 
fasting wi^  us  since  I  have  been  here. 

"  I  see,  by  the  Dutch  papers  that  are 
come  to-da^,  that  the  Dutch  despair  of 
saving  their  Prince  WiUiam.  This 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  them,  as  she  is  one 
of  the  most  capital  ships  they  have,  or 
can  have;  a  seventy-four. 

"  Affairs  seemtowearaveryunfiivour- 
able  aspect  in  Minorca.  Barry's  charac- 
ter of  Murray  is,  that  he  is  obstinate  and 
wTongheaded,  but  brave  to  desperation. 
He  has  seen  a  letter  from  Draper  to  a 
person  here,  who  is  a  government  man. 
Draper  says  that  the  effective  men  in 
ffarrison  are  but  1500  regulars;  consist- 
mg,  upon  Barry's  computation,  of  two 
battalions  English;  three  of  Hanover- 
ians: upon  paper,  2400.  The  Spanish 
account  speaks  of  400  of  the  latter  de- 
serting. God  forbid  this  should  be  true! 
Dn4>er  writes  that,  with  infinite  perse- 
verance, he  has  succeeded  in  putting  and 
keeping  himself  upon  good  terms  with 
the  general;  but  that  he  is  the  onl^  man 
in  the  island  who  is  so,  reckomng  as 
well  the  army  as  the  inhabitants.  Barr^ 
who  has  been  in  the  isknd,  speaks  of 
Fort  St  Philip  aa  being  excessively 
strong;  the  garrison  covered  everywhere 
in  a  surprising  manner:  that  the  fiiiult 
of  it,  if  it  has  any,  is  that  of  being  ovep- 
worked;  the  souterrains  so  intricate, 
that  a  man  must  have  a  better  head  than 
the  governor  to  understand  them. 

"This  morning  (Wednesday)  I  re- 
ceived yours  of  Satnrday,  September  29. 
As  to  all  that  concerns  my  adventures 
in  the  fiunily,  and  the  footing  I  am  upon, 
I  must  be  as  concise  as  possible ;  there 
would  be  no  end  in  giving  the  details; 
and,  as  these  are  things  there  is  no 
danger  of  my  fcmettinff,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  it.  What  I  fill  my  lettera 
with,  in  preference,  are  anecdotes  con- 
cerning persons,  places,  number,  weight, 
and  measure — ^which,  relating  to  persons 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with^ 
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and  therefore  making  bat  a  £unt  im- 
prawion,  might  be  loet,  if  thej  were  not 
quickly  consigned  to  paper;  temporary 
ones  more  especially,  as,  for  example, 
the  foregoing.  The  greater  part,  how- 
ever, are  inevitably  lost,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  but  imperfectly  heard, 
(for  my  hearing  is,  in  reality,  very  dull,) 
or  but  imperfectly  related;  the  relators 
having  their  reasons  for  not  beinff  per- 
fectly explicit,  or,  in  short,  but  miper- 
fectly  remembered.  A  disadvantage  I 
labour  under  is,  the  want  of  power  to 
cross-examine.  A  thousand  considera- 
tions intervene  to.  limit  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  which,  however,  I  do  exer- 
cise, at  least  as  much  as  is  agreeable  to 
the  deponents :  the  fear  of  being  trouble- 
some; the  fear  of  galling  them,  by  ob- 
liging them  either  to  give  an  answer, 
apparently  evasive,  or  to  betray  any- 
tliing  which  would  subject  them  either  to 
disrepute,  or  some  other  inconvenience. 

"  Suffice  it  that  I  tell  you,  in  very 
general  terms,  that  with  Dunning  I  could 
have  no  communication ;  there  was  no 
time  for  it,  except  a  joke  or  two,  which 
the  devil  tempted  me  to  crack  upon  him, 
immediately  upon  his  coming  in.  With 
Lord  Cam^n  Ihad  but  little,  for  reasons 
1  will  tell  you  at  large;  with  Miss  Pratt, 
who  is  a  charming  girl  in  evenr  respect 
but  beauty,  pretty  much.   She  has  given 

me  a  sketch  of  Miss  F in  crayons, 

which  she  was  two  days  about;  it  is  not 
ill  done,  considering,  and  has  some  re- 
semblance. With  Mrs  Sturt,  who  is  a 
good,  fine  woman,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  after  bearing  eighteen  children, 
fourteen  of  whom  are  alive,  I  had  a  little 
flirtation,  but  left  her  after  seeing  a  little 
more  of  the  ton  of  the  family,  which  I 
did  not  like.  With  Sturt  I  had  some 
general  conversation;  but  saw  nothing 
about  him  that  made  him  very  interest- 
ing to  me.  With  Barr6,  although  we 
have  few  ideas  in  common,  I  am  upon 
terms  of  some  fiuniliarity,  owing  to  the 
good  nature  and  companionableness 
of  the  man.  Dunning's  health  seemed 
not  so  much  amiss,  notwithstanding  the 
fiitigue  he  underwent  at  Bristol;  he  had 
got  up  a  eood  deal  before  that  luipjpened 
to  throw  him  back;  and,  the  pioming  he 
went  away,  he  told  me  he  had  already 

Vol.  X. 


recovered  himself  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. All  these  are  heads  for  you  to 
examine  me  upon :  as  such,  I  set  them 
down  without  further  particularity. 

^'  As  to  my  health,  it  is  still  but  so-so; 
but  I  promise  myself  something  from 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  Thorpe,  and 
something  more  from  the  winter,  which 
seems  to  agree  best  with  me.  For  a 
long  time  I  had  no  notion  of  riding  out, 
because  my  lord  did  not  ask  me;  but  at 
last  I  found  out  that  his  reason  for  not 
asking  people  to  ride  out  with  him  was, 
that  all  he  rides  out  for  is  to  superintend 
his  workmen,  which  takes  up  all  his  at^ 
tention  for  the  time,  and  is  rather  sitting 
on  horseback  than  riding;  since  that,  I 
have  taken  heart  of  grace,  and  ride  out 
almost  every  day,  before  breakfast,  in- 
dependently of  casual  excursions  in  com- 
pany. As  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
being  an  Opposition-man,  I  understand 
as  much  from  Lord  Shelbume.  \ 

^'  I  desire  no  reflections  upon  Miss 
Mercer;  it  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
me  imaginable  to  hear  of  handsome  girls 
billing  in  love  with  ugly  fellows.  Alas ! 
poor  Clarke!  commend  me  to  them  and 
the  St  Pauls,  with  whom  I  please  my- 
self with  the  thoughts  of  spending  a 
comfortable  day  or  two  ere  the  month 
is  out." 

**  Boumd,  October  7,  1781. 

"  Yours  of  the  29th  September,  I 
think,  I  acknowledged  in  my  last,  which 
I  believe  was  dated  Wednesday,  the  3d 
instant ;  since  then,  nothing  very  parti- 
cular has  occurred  in  this  place,  lliat 
same  day,  I  think  it  was,  came  Hamil- 
ton (of  Fayne  8  Hill)  and  his  wife,  from 
Bath.  Lord  Shelbume  sent  his  carriage 
for  them,  and  sent  them  back  yesterday. 
Hamilton  has  been  giving  his  assistance 
in  lajdng  out  the  grounds  here.  He  Is 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five  or  seventy- 
six,  and  is,  besides,  very  much  afflicted 
at  times  with  the  stone ;  but  this  time 
he  was  very  cheeiful  and  alert.  There 
came,  at  the  same  time,  a  Mr  Tonge  or 
Tongue,  who  has  no  connexion  with  them, 
but,  as  it  happened,  came  and  went  on 
the  same  day  with  them :  an  insipid,  in- 
significant man,  who  lives  at  Bristol.  I 
could  perceive  no  other  bond  of  con- 
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nexion  than  the  ciroamBtanoe  of  his  once 
hayinff  rented  a  house  about  a  mile  from 
Loid  Shelbome*8,  which  his  lordship  has 
just  pulled  down. 

^'  On  Thursday,  came  General  John- 
son, a  neighbour  of  Lord  Shelbume's: 
he  is  equerry  to  the  king,  and  has  been 
in  waiting.  He  is  an  old  man ;  is  deaf 
at  times ;  and  has  got  the  nickname  (so 
I  learned  by  accident)  of  *  Old  Sulky ;' 
he  travels  in  a  leathern  conyeniency  of 
the  same  name.  The  account  he  gives 
of  Governor  Murray,  quadrates  veiy  ex- 
actly with  that  which  Barr6  was  giving, 
and,  being  a  government  man,  may  the 
better  be  depended  upon.  He  has  a  son 
there,  to  whom,  he  acknowledges,  Mur- 
ray has  been  very  kind ;  so  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  of  passion 
,  to  corrupt  his  judgment. 

*^  Smce  my  last,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Q.  8.  P.,  at  Bath,  in  which 

2 blessed  be  God  therefor)  he  tells  me 
ere  will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  go  to 
Oxford ;  for  that  C.  Abbot  has  no  com- 

r»titor,  and  looks  upon  himself  as  sure, 
had  asked  him  about  the  price  of 
woollen  cloth,  which,  I  had  heard  from 
Barr^,  was  as  cheap  there  as  broadcloth 
in  London,  viz.  18s.  Q.  S.  P.,  upon  in- 
quiry, confirmed  that  idea,  and  offered 
me  a  coat  of  it  as  a  Bath  present ;  so 
away  go  J  on  cock-horse  to-morrow 
morning,  to  be  measured  for  it.  I  shall 
return  in  the  afternoon. 

"  A  day  or  two  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Sam,*  dated  Catherineburgh,  and 
Nigriaghill :  the  bad  news  it  contains  is 
— that  he  has  lost  a  portable  barometer, 
and  gold  to  the  value  of  £lB  or  £l4, 
by  the  breaking  of  a  phial  of  quicksilver 
by  the  overturning  of  a  trunk;  the 
good  news — ^that  the  model  of  his  plane- 
engine  is  finished,  and  succeeds  to  the 
satis&ction  of  eveiybody;  the  engine 
itself  wonkl  have  been  finished,  but  for 
a  vacation  of  six  weeks,  which  the  work- 
men have  on  account  of  the  harvest;  the 
time  for  which,  in  that  oountir,  being 
very  short,  requires  as  many  hands  as 
can  be  mustered.  I  wiut  only  for  Parson 
Townsend,  to  quit  this  place.    I  cannot 


*  HU  brother,  Sir  Sunael  Bentham,  then  in  the 
I  Ml  lice. 


think  what  has  become  of  the  man ;  he 
leaves  me  in  an  awkward  predicament. 
He  was  to  have  been  here  on  Wednes- 
day.   There  is  now  nobody  but  Miss 

F and  Colonel  Barr6.     Adieu.     I 

send  yon  a  frank  for  Davies." 

Bentham  to  Lord  Shelburne. 

"  Oetober  18, 1781. 

**  Since  my  arrival  at  my  *  villa,'  (a 
subject  on  which  the  public  prints  have 
been  scandalously  silent,)  I  have  been 
honoured  with  two  testimonies  of  your 
lordship's  kind  attention.  In  the  first 
I  am  told  that  ^  ail  Bowood  desire 
to  be  remembered  by  me:'  as  if  any 
part  of  Bowood  could  ever  cease  to  lie 
remembered  by  me,  while  gratitude,  or 
any  quality  I  could  ever  value  myself 
on,  remained  in  me.  In  the  latter,  I  am 
informed  that  my  ^  Bowood  friends  are 
impatient  to  know  how  my  hand  does.' 
These  reproaches,  as  they  might  seem  if 
literally  taken,  for  not  writing,  may,  I 
think,  upon  the  fEurest  and  least  flatter- 
ing interpretation,  be  construed  into  a 
permission  to  write.  In  this  light  I 
avail  myself  of  them  :  for  without  some 
especial  warrant,my  lord,  I  should  hardly 
have  ventured  to  have  given  you  any 
trouble  with  my  pen,  in  addition  to  the 
unconsdonable  bond  which  particular 
circumstances,  and  the  kind  injunctions 
on  your  lordship's  part,  which  they  gave 
birth  to,  were  the  means  of  my  laying 
on  '  all  Bowood'  by  my  company.  1 
had  indeed,  as  I  have  still,  a  pretence 
for  writing  in  store,  which  I  treasure  up 
accordingly :  I  mean  the  commission  1 
was  honoured  with  to  Colonel  Skene ; 
but  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before  I 
may  have  anything  to  say  to  your  lord- 
ship on  that  subject  The  time  of  doing 
it,  I  take  for  granted,  is  not  very  mate- 
rial, so  as  it  be  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month;  that  is,  till  your 
lordship  comes  to  town  at  the  meeting 
of  parliament  I  shall,  therefore,  look 
upon  myself  as  being  at  liberty,  as  things 
stand  at  present,  to  defer  going  thither 
m3rs6if  for  a  week  or  ton  days,  by  which 
time  I  hope  to  have  put  off  the  guise  of 
an  invalid.  At  present,  though  I  make 
with  some  difficulty  such  use  of  my  hand 
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as  yonr  ]ord8lu|>  sees,  it  is  still  so  tender 
that  I  am  obbged  to  attend  to  every 
motion  I  make.  If^  however,  any  rea- 
son should  occur  to  yonr  lordship,  for 
wishing  me  to  see  the  colonel  sooner, 
any  intimation  to  that  effect  shall  be 
obeyed  the  instant  I  am  apprized  of  it. 
In  the  meantime,  I  have  written  to  Mr 
Hodgson  to  inquire  where  Colonel  Skene 
is  to  be  met  with.  Having  no  answer, 
I  suppose  he  had  left  London  before  my 
letter  got  there.  I  am  concerned  for  the 
poor  captain  :  henceforward,  should  he 
ever  feel  bold  enough  to  mount  again, 
your  lordship,  in  order  to  act  the  more 
completely  ihe  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, would  do  well,  I  think,  to  ^  set  him 
nponyourownbeast,'meaningeitherLord 
Abingdon's,  or  Mr  Miller's :  upon  either 
of  these  he  would  be  comparatively  safe ; 
for,  granting  that  he  might  stand  a 
chance  of  stumbling  every  other  step,  yet 
I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  their  pru- 
dence to  suppose  that  either  of  them 
could  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  rise  to 
a  pace  sufficient  to  make  a  tumble  seri- 
ous. 

^  As  to  the  fiety  coarser  which  stands 
at  present  dignified  by  his  name,  I  would 
humbly  propose  that  he  be  new  chris- 
tened ;  and  tibat  some  man  of  skill  and 
8pirit---myBelf^  for  example— be  pitched 
npon  for  his  god&ther ;  in  which  case, 
I  would  further  mov^  that  an  act  of 


oblivion  be  passed  at  Bowood,  forbid- 
ding, under  the  severest  penalties,  eveiy- 
thing  that  could  tend  to  revive  the  me- 
mory of  the  Conediam  expedition. 

**  I  beg  mv  most  re^)eotful  compli- 
ments to  Lady  S.  and  Miss  F. ;  it  would 
be  a  most  flattering  circumstance  to  me, 
if  I  could  persuade  myself  that  they,  or 
either  of  them,  were  actually,  as  well  as 
virtually,  included  under  ^  ail  Bowood ;' 
and  that  they  or  either  of  them — ^I  speak 
as  a  lawyer — ^took  an^  distinct  and  in-* 
dividual  part  in  the  kmd  remembrances 
that  were  sent  me.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  know  whether  Miss  F.  has 
found  anybody  to  give  check  to  since 
the  only  man  she  could  depend  upon  in 
that  way  has  had  the  misfortune  to  quit 
her  service ;  whether,  for  example,  the 
gallant  colonel,  after  the  rebuff  I  was 
witness  to,  has  ever  mustered  up  courage 
to  hee  her  during  any  of  the  truces  of 
the  cribbage  table.  If  I  have  enter* 
tained  anything  like  a  wish  on  the  affir- 
mative side,  it  must  be  aoknowledffed 
to  be  an  effort  of  the  highest  generosity, 
the  colonel  being  too  formidiwle  a  rival 
not  to  destroy  any  chance  I  might  other- 
wise have  of  procuring  an  odd  comer  in 
her  memory.  Miising  the  chess-board, 
it  is  possible  that,  for  a  week  or  so, 
she  might  be  led  to  bestow  a  straggling 
thought  upon  the  once  happy  man  who 
used  to  sit  on  the  other  dde  of  it." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


1781—1785.    Mr.  8a-87. 

fiaminiaeattecs  of  the  yisiti  to  Bowood.— Lord  Laiudowiie:  the  WAldegnves:  the  Bowood  LadiMh— 
Camden  and  Mansfield :  the  Pembrokes :  Sir  James  Long :  Townsend  the  TntTeller.— Notice  of 
Goldsmith.— Lord  Donmoze.- Correspondence  with  Anderson,  Stewart,  Yillion,  Trail,  Wilson, 
Swedi&or,  Symonds,  and  Townsend.— Extracts  from  Commonplace  Book. 


-V- 


Thb  attachment  of  Bentham  to  Lord 
Shelbume  was  yenr  strong.  '^  He  raised 
me,"  I  hare  heard  him  say,  ^^  from  the 
bottondess  pit  of  humiliation— -he  made 
me  feel  I  was  something."  Of  Lady 
Shelbume,  (the  present  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  mother,)  Bentham  said — "  She 
bad  the  best,  highest  aristocratieal  edu- 


cation possible.  SSie  was  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb;  she  talked  French,  and  under- 
stood Latin  extremely  well.  She  was 
often  with  that  lady  who  was  a  sort  of 
queen  among  the  aristocra^,  Gertrude 
the  Duohess  of  Bedford.  Lady  S.  was 
quite  a  personage  in  those  days,  a  got 
veming  personage.    So  wide  was  their 
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circle,  that  cards  fh>m  no  less  tbaa  nine 
hundred  visiters  were  left  in  a  season." 

Often  did  Bentham  speak  of  the 
friends,  the  acquaintances,  the  guests  of 
Bowood.  I  know  not  how  I  can  hotter 
introduce  them  than  in  that  sketchy  and 
conversational  way  in  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  conveying  hiB  recollections. 
When  any  name  was  mentioned,  it  served 
as  a  sort  of  text  from  which  he  preached ; 
and  it  was  my  usage  to  record  his  talk, 
sometimes  in  shorthand  in  his  presence ; 
at  other  times,  immediately  after  I  had 
left  him. 

*'  Lord  Shelbume  introduced  Black- 
stone  to  the  king — ^it  was  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  under  the  circumstances ; 
his  book  was  then  '  The  Truth.'  When 
the  Fragment  appeared.  Lord  Shelbume 
patroni^  the  Fragment,  which  seemed 
better  Truth.  He  was  a  favourite  of 
the  king,  who  promised  to  make  him  a 
duke.  I  do  not  know  how  he  was  origi- 
nally brought  into  contact  with  the  king, 
but  I  think  it  was  through  Lord  Chatham, 
and  he  considered  himself  as  always  hav- 
ing a  hold  on  the  king's  affections. 

^^  Now  I'll  tell  you  the  persons  by 
,  whose  means  he  was  informed  of  every- 
thing that  passed.  They  were  the  two 
Lady  Waldegraves,  the  daughters  of  the 
Ducness  of  Gloucester.  You  know  Lord 
Waldegrave's  Memoirs,  how  interesting 
they  aie.  Well !  these  ladies  lived  at 
Court — ^ladies  of  honour,  or  some  such 
thing.  Li  the  year  1789, 1  made  a  bit 
of  a  tour  with  Ix)rd  Lansdowne.  We 
went  to  Warwick,  where  we  stayed  a 
week :  these  ladies  were  there  also  on  a 
visit.  The  party  were.  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  inyBelf  (men,) — lAie  ladies,  Miss  V. 
and  JlusB  F.  There  was  another  lady, 
living  with  the  queen,  a  Lady  Dartry, 
the  wife  of  a  banker  at  Dublin.  When 
I  knew  her  it  was  at  Bowood  with  her 
husband,  whose  name,  I  think,  was 
Dawson;  he  was  afterwards  raised  a 
peg  on  the  peerage,  called  Viscount  Cre- 
mome ;  and  afl  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
indebted  no  less  than  £300,000,  a  great 
deal  of  it  came  from  this  bimkinfflord, 
and  from  Sir  Francis  Baring.  Well ! 
and  you  see  these  Ladies  Wald^grave 
used  to  write  to  the  Miss  Y — ^-s,  and 
report   what  passeil    at    court.     Lord 


Lansdowne  did  not  tell  me  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  he  told  me,  on  after  occasions, 
that  he  knew  all  that  parsed,  through 
this  channel. 

'^  Blankett*  was  a  retainer  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  one  of  the  numerous  han^rs- 
on  who  were  tale-bearers  to  my  lord, 
and  wafi  £Euniliar  with  the  Whigs.  He 
was  an  ignorant,  confident,  amusing  fel- 
low, an  object  of  great  aversion  to  the 
Bowood  ladies  from  his  coarse  manners. 
But  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Shelbume 
to  repeat  to  him  what  passed  among  the 
Whigs,  and  especially  to  report  the  con- 
versations at  the  Admiralty.  I  was  once 
playing  a  duet  with  Lord  Shelbume's 
upper  servant,  when  this  Captain  Blan- 
kett pushed  against  me.  I  lounged  at 
him  with  my  bow,  and  broke  my  bow. 
He  was  always  talking  about  a  vast 
continent  in  the  Pacific.  We  had  a  dis- 
pute about  the  relative  size  of  Sicily  and 
Ireland.  He  would  have  it  that  Sicily 
was  the  biggest  But  though  ill-read 
and  assuming,  and  addicted  to  falsehood, 
rather  from  temerity  than  mendacity, 
he  was  a  necessary  mstrument  to  Lord 
Shelbume;  and  Jfekyll,  whose  wit  ob- 
tained him  a  welcome  everywhere,  was 
another  instroment.  They  were  to  watch 
in  the  quarters  of  the  enemy. 

^  Lord  Shelbume  used  frequently  to 
say,  *  Tell  me  what  is  right  and  proper 
— ^tell  me  what  a  man  of  virtue  would 
do  in  this  matter.'  I  told  him  that 
Balak,  the  son  of  Zippoi,  wanted  Balaam 
to  prophesy,  who  answered,  *  that  which 
the  Lord  puts  into  my  mouth  will  I  -1. 
prophesy;*  and  tibat  was  the  answer  I    ' 


ie.  He  caught  hold  of  the  most  im- 
perfect scrap  of  an  idea,  and  filled  it  up 
in  his  own  mind — sometimes  correctly 
— sometimes  erroneously.  His  manner 
was  veiy  imposing,  very  dignified,  and 
he  talked  his  vague  generalities  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  a  very  emphatic 
way,  as  if  something  grand  were  at  the 
bottom,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing . 
at  ail.  He  asked  me  what  he  could  do 
for  me — I  told  him,  ^  nothing ;'  and  he 
found  this  so  different  to  the  universal  4— 
spirit  of  those  about  him,  as  to  endear 

*  This  ratleman,  wo  freouentlv  mentioned,  was 
John  filsiikett,  eaptoin,  RN.,  in  1 780,  and  sdmina 
in  1799.    He  died  in  1801. 
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me  to  him.  He  was  a&aid  of  me,  so 
there  was  not  mach  intimate  communi- 
cation. I  was  occupied  in  writing  and 
reading  between  brakfast  and  dinner, 
while  he  took  walks  with  the  eldest  Miss 
V (now  Mrs  B S .)  I  sel- 
dom saw  him  except  at  dinner,  when 
there  was  mostly  company.  Supper  I 
never  took,  but  betook  myself  to  ipy 
room.  I  was  of  more  importance,  how- 
ever, to  him,  than  I  could  bring  myself 
to  believe.  I  was  cowed  by  my  past  hu- 
miliation.— ^I  felt  like  an  outcast  in  the 
world. — I  had  known  a  few  tolerable 
people,  one  at  a  time,  but  no  extensive 
acquaintance.  That  a  man  should  be 
bom  in  the  great  place  caUed  *  abroad,' 
was  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

^  Lord  Shelbume  had  awildness  about 
him,  and  conceived  groundless  suspi- 
cions about  nothing  at  all.  I  remember 
going  to  ride  out  with  one  of  his  servants, 
and  being  accosted  by  some  man,  whom 
I  spoke  to  out  of  pure  civility;  and,  on 
mentioning  it  to  Lord  Shelbume,  he 
seemed  to  think  I  was  deserving  of  sus- 
picion. About  the  last  time  I  was  at 
his  house,  I  mentioned  something  about 
Count  Woronzof^  and  he  fancied  I  had 
been  sent  by  Woronzof  to  communicate 
it.  Yet  there  was  about  him  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy,  of  intelligent  sym- 
pathy: a  curious  mixture  too  of  what 
was  natural  and  what  was  factitious. 
He  had  a  sort  of  systematic  plan  for 
gaining  people.  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  the  interest  he  had  shown  towards 
me.  The  particulars  did  not  imme- 
diately occur  to  my  thoughts,  nor  did  I 
immediately  gather  up  Qie  threads  of 
them  till  long  afterwards.  He  had  man^ 
projects  for  marrying  me  to  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance. 

^  It  was  a  fine  thing  for  my  father 
when  Lord  Shelbume,  being  minister, 
sent  for  me.  Nobody  was  there  but 
Barre.  Lady  Shelbume  talked  in  a 
strange  way.  When  speaking  of  a  palsy 
which  had  visited  somebody  on  the  con- 
tinent, she  said — ^It  had  left  nothing 
bat  an  imperceptible  haziness  on  the 
tongue.'  The  green  official  boxes  were 
brought  in,  and  their  contents  were  sub- 
jects of  conversation  that  was  delightful 


to  me. 


"'  Lady  Shelbume's  dressing-room  was 
next  door  to  her  bedroom.  To  follow 
her  thither  was  a  prodigious  privilege. 
She  was  extremely  reserved;  there  was 
nothing  in  her  of  active  insolence ;  she 
was  mildness  and  ice :  but  of  extraor- 
dinary altitude.  Her  sister  was  more- 
icy  even  than  she.  Acquaintance,  how- 
ever, somewhat  melted  both,  and  we 
had  our  innocent  gambols.  In  earlier 
life.  Lord  Shelbume  had  been  rather 
promiscuous  in  his  attentions  to  females; 
he  had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a 
place  full  of  women:  but  he  was  now 
exclusive  in  his  attention  to  his  lady. 

^'The  ladies  at  Bowood  were  all 
taciturn,  reflective,  and  pradent.  The- 
youngest  had  somewhat  more  of  frank- 
ness and  less  of  beauty  than  the  rest. 

Miss resembled  a  statue  of  Minerva, 

somewhat  larger  than  life — so  we  caUed 
her  Minerva,  and  she  took  to  the  sobri- 
quet very  well. 

^^  Among  the  ladies  was  the  Lady 
Carr;  who  was  the  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  daj.  She  had  been,  I  believe,  a  Miss 
Gunnmg,  and  her  sister  set  her  cap  at 
the  Marouis  of  Lom,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  A  song  circulated 
about  her,  of  which  the  burthen  was, 
*  This  is  the  Maiden  all  for-Lom.'  She 
wrote  novels;  but  did  not  get  hold  of 
the  marquis.* 

"  There  was  a  Lady  Betty  Clayton 
to  whom  Lord  Lansdowne  used  to  go  for 
advice.  She  was  his  oracle-— his  familiar 
oracle.  His  oracle  for  law  was  Sir  John 
Eardley  Wilmot,  the  ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  At  Hastings' 
trial.  Lord  Lansdowne  made  me  give 
my  opinion  on  some  of  the  evidence.  It 
was  unfavourable  to  his  views.  He  did. 
not  much  care  about  Hastings;  but 
knowing  the  part  the  king  took,  and  hav- 
ing all  we  kmg's  conversations  reported 
to  him,  he  professed  to  take  Hastings' 

*  Bentham^  recollections  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
beaaties,  the  fortunate  listers  Churning,  appears,  as 
with  him  in  other  instances  of  merelj  fisshionahle 
characters,  to  have  been  imperfect  The  \mAj  to 
whom  he  refers  was  not  the  Miss  Gunning  who 
wrote  novels,  and  was  **  all  fai^Lom^'^  but  the 
sister  of  Lady  Coventry,  not  Curr,  and  successively 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Duchess  of  Argyle  \ — 
**  a  Duchess  of  two  tails,**  as  from  her  double  titles 
she  was  termed  by  Dr  Johnson,  when  he  saw  her 
grace  on  bis  Scottish  tour. 
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part  The  borough  of  Calne  was  held 
by  a  tottering  hold,  and  the  Treasiuy 
onoe  or  twioe  endeavoured  to  shake  him 
in  it. 

^The  Miss  C  e  were  daoghters 
of  an  Irish  baronet,  and  were  at  Bath 
lodging  together.  Lord  Shelbnme  men- 
tioned them  to  me  as  relatlyes  of  his. 
One  of  them  was  afterwards  invited  to 
Bowood,  and  came  to  Bowood.  Lord 
Shelbome  had  been  tmmpeting  me  up, 
in  order  to  make  her  think  highly  of  me. 
I  remember  their  singing  a  daet  (Alley 
Croker)  in  a  tragical  sort  of  way.  I  like 
cheerfol  sin^g.  Lord  Shelbnme  asked 
me  my  opinion  of  the  singing;  and  when 
he  saw  I  was  no  admirer  of  ^e  style,  he 
gave  up  the  scheme  he  hadoontempmted." 

There  was  a  small  menagerie  at  Bo- 
wood, to  which  Bentham  a&ed  a  white 
fox,  which  his  brother  had  sent  from 
Archangel.-*-^^  Lord  Shelbume  was  fond 
of  ooll^ing  anything  that  was  rather 
out  of  the  way.  The  white  fox  gave 
occasion  to  some  pleasantries  in  those 
days — ^when  we  called  some  of  the  Bo- 
wood ladies  *The  White  Foxes/" 

To  the  end  of  his  days  Bentham  spoke 
of  Bowood  and  its  inhabitants  with  in- 
tense affection.  I  have  often  seen  tears 
roll  down  his  cheeks  when  reverting  to 
some  of  the  loved  inhabitants  of  that 
mansion.  The  truth  is,  even  his  ten- 
derest  affections  had  been  engaged  by 
one  of  the  fair  ladies  of  Bowood.  It 
was  only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
that  he  sent  a  playful  ^  love  epistle*  to 
that  lady — spiking  of  the  gray  hairs  of 
age,  and  the  bliss  of  youth.  I  was  with 
Bentham  when  the  answer  came  to  this 
letter — ^that  answer  was  cold  and  distant 
—-it  contained  no  reference  to  the  state 
of  former  affections ;  and  he  was  inde* 
scribably  hurt  and  disappointed  by  it. 
I  talked  to  him,  however,  of  *^  auld  lang- 
syne,"  and  reminded  him  of  Bums'  song, 
and  his  beautiful  reference  to  the  times 
gone  by.  When  I  repeated,  "  We  twa 
ha'epu  ed  thegowansfine,''he  wascheered 
alittle;  the  past  recollection  was  brighter 
than  the  present  thought — ^but  he  was  for 
a  long  time  silent,  and  greatly  moved. 
At  hist  he  said,  ^^Take  me  forward,  I 
entreat  you,  to  the  future — do  not  let 
me  go  back  to  the  pajt— talk  of  some- 


thing— ^flnd  ont  something  to  remove  my 
thoughts  from  the  time  of  my  youth." 
^*  One  day,  when  calling  on  Miss 

y  at  Little  Holland  House,  on  a 

Sunday,  I  found  her  and  Miss on 

their  way  to  church.  We  were  joined 
by  S.  S-- — ^  and  when  near  the  church, 
1  said  to  him,  from  Horace — 

-  <  Pareaa  Deonxm  coltor  et  infraqnens  ;* 

and  he  answered, '  I  go  because  it  ismy 
trade.' 

^^  I  went  to  Streatham  at  this  time 
(1788.)  Lord  Shelbume  was  then 
minister.  There  was  the  house  which 
belonged  to  Mr  Thrale,  which  was  hired 
by  the  minister  to  retire  to.  I  remem- 
ber there  were  pictures  of  all  the  wits 
of  the  age.  Lord  Fitzmaurice  hod  a 
little  tum  of  malignity — a  sort  of  child 
in  intellect.    He  told  me  of  the  amours 

of  the  Duchess  of ^  who  was  a  sort 

of  Messelina.  There  was,  in  the  Shel- 
bume &mily,  a  kind  of  division  into  fac- 
tions — ^that  of  the  child  by  the  first  bed, 
and  the  child  by  the  second.  Lord  Shel- 
bume was  a  good-looking,  on  the  whole 
a  handsome  man,  with  a  coarse  skin. 
He  had  a  little  disposition  to  be  rather 
knock-kneed. 

^^Lord  fitzmaurice  once  attempted 
to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons :  he 
was  put  down  by  Pitt.  He  married  a 
widow  who  had  a  large  hmilj  of  chil- 
dren. He  was  a  poor  creature.  He 
spent  much  money  at  Southampton  on  a 
castle  without  any  ground  to  it.  In 
1783,  though  of  man's  stature,  he  did 
not  dine  with  the  fiunily.  He  used  to 
put  me  in  a  cart,  a  large  child's  cart, 
and  drag  me  about." 

Yet  even  Bowood  could  have  its  an-  { 
noyances.  On  one  occasion.  Lord  Chat- 
ham, William  Pitt,  Lord  Camden,  and 
Banks,  determined  to  make  Bentham 
the  subject  of  their  joke.  It  was  after 
dinner,  and  they  were  all  taking  coffee. 
He  said  something,  upon  which  one  burst 
into  aloud  laugh,  and  was  folio wedby  the 
three  others.  He  asked  what  it  meant ; 
and,  instead  of  answering,  they  all 
laughed  again ;  and  they  repeated  this 
every  time  he  spoke.  No  doubt,  some 
trick  had  been  practised  upon  him  of 
which  he  was  not  aware.    The  whole 
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matter  was  then,  and  ever  after,  incom- 
prehensible to  him ;  for  the  laughing 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  serions  con- 
yersation,  in  which  nothing  ridiculous 
was  said  by  himself  or  others.  But 
Bentham  was  sorely  mortified,  and  pro- 
bably exhibited  his  rexation ;  for,  soon 
after,  he  overheard  a  conversation  be- 
tween Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr  Banks 
to  this  effect:— Mr  B., ''  Has  he  then 
taken  offence  ?"— "  No !  he  is  too  good- 
natured  a  man  for  that,  and  will  think 
nothing  of  it."  The  parties  had  become 
^conscious  of  their  ill  behaviour. 

Bentham's  susoeptibilities  were  always 
most  acute ;  and  he  was  touched  to  the 
quick  by  what  he  considered  a  confede- 
ration of  important  personages  to  prac- 
tice on  these  susoeptibilities. 
^  —  "  Lord  Camden,"  he  said,  "  was  a 
hobbledy-hoy,  and  had  no  polish  of  man- 
ners. Pittwascold;8howedlittlecurio8ity 
about,  or  complacency  forothermen;  and, 
on  ordinaty  occasions  was  incapable  of 
rudeness.  His  manners  had  Utile  grace 
or  kindness.  Once,  when  riding  out  with 
Bentham,  who  entreated  him  to  slacken 
his  pace,  as  he  (Bentham)  was  mounted 
on  a  dangerous  horse ;  he  did  so,  but 
with  an  unchanged  countenance,  and 
without  dropping  a  word  of  interest  or 
kindnesa  Of  &nks,  Bentham  formed 
>      a  low  estimate. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  ''The  Fragment,"  Bentham  has  re- 
corded his  opinions  of  Lords  Camden 
and  Mansfield.  I  give  these  opinions 
here,  in  a  more  elworate  shape,  from 
another  MS. : — 

"Lord  Camden.  One  incident  oc- 
curred at  Bowood  that  afforded  me  more 
particular  insight  into  his  mind  than 
could  have  been  naturally  afforded  in  a 
mixed  and  numerous  company  of  both 
sexes.  One  day  happened  to  be  parti- 
cularly thin  of  visiters.  When  the  ladies 
were  retired,  nobody  was  left  in  the  vast 
dining-room  but  the  ex-Chancellor,  the 
ex-Secretaiy  of  State,  and  the  obscure 
and  visionary  ex-lawyer.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield.  To 
the  two  noble  friends,  he  was  the  object 
of  conjunct  and  undisguised  antipathy. 
How  he  fared  between  them  may  be  ima- 
gined :  nor  yet  do  I  suspect  them  of 


injustice.  Lord  Mansfield,  much  as  he 
has  been  talked  of,  has  perhaps  nowhere 
been  more  fully  or  more  impressively  de- 
scribed than  in  Lord  Orford's,  say  rather 
Horace  Walpole's,  Memoirs.  Lord  Shel- 
bume  was,  ever  and  anon,  at  some  pains 
in  the  endeavour  to  impress  upon  my 
mind  a  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mind  of  his  noble  friend.  One  occasion, 
I  remember,  on  which  the  result  did 
not  decidedly  correspond  to  his  ex- 
pectations. 'Observe,'  said  he,  'the 
difference  between  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Mansfield  and  such  a  man  as  Lord  Cam- 
den. It  was  a  habit,  real  or  pretended, 
of  Mansfield,'  said  Lord  Camden  to  me 
one  day,  'to  be  particularly  cautious 
never  to  hear  out  of  court  so  much  as 
a  syllable  from  anybody  about  a  cause 
that  was  to  come  before  him.  He  was 
afraid,  or  pretended  to  be  afraid,  of  be- 
ing influenced  by  it  How  different  it 
is  with  me  1  I  care  not  what  I  hear, 
nor  how  much  I  hear;  be  it  what  it 
may,  I  never  can  be  influenced  by  it' " 
(Here  ends  the  self-eulogium.) 

"  If^  in  this  particular,  Lord  Camden 
was  his  superior,  the  beaAty  of  his  mind 
will,  it  must  be  admitted,  be  incontes- 
table. 

"  When," continued  Lord  Camden,  "I 
attended  at  the  great  Douglas  cause,  in 
which  I  myself  had  no  more  interest  than 
if  the  subject  of  it  had  taken  place  in  the 
moon ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if^  somehow 
or  other,  they  had  both  been  on  the  same 
side,  and  that  a  side  on  which  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  a  man 
who  had  not  an  interest  in  it  should  be 
found. 

"  The  course  taken  by  the  great  judge 
to  produce  a  conviction  of  his  inexorable 
impartiality,  seemed  to  be  rather  too 
much  of  a  piece  with  the  course  some- 
times taken  by  the  knight  and  his  princess, 
to  prevent  too  near  an  approach,  while 
stretched  on  the  same  couch.  In  those 
days,  a  naked  sword  sufficed;  in  the 
present,  the  sort  of  security  that  kept 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  separate  would  be 
rather  more  satisfactory.  It  was,  I 
think,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  heard  a  certain  prayer  once, 
in  which  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation' 
is  one  clause.  The  persons,  for  whose  use 
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the  prayer  was  framed,  were  certainly 
not,  m  the  eyes  of  its  anthor,  altogether 
temptation-proof. 
,       .^  "between  the  two  great  rivals  in  regard 

4v^^/4^  t>  to  constitutional  dispositions  and  aleo- 
tions — ^for  it  would  be  too  mnch  to  say  of 
'  »**^  i  -^  '  principles — ^there  seems  to  have  been  this 
difference : — ^The  chief  of  the  Whigs  was 
well  content  with  the  system  in  the  state 
in  which  he  found  it — ^force,  intimida- 
tion, corruption,  delusion,  depredation, 
and  oppression  in  their  several  actually 
existing  proportions — and  was  determin- 
ed not  to  suffer  them  to  be  lessened,  but 
wished  not  they  should  be  angmeuted, 
nor  would  suffer  them,  if  he  could  help 
it,  to  be  augmented  by  any  rival  hand. 
The  fiystem  pursued  by  his  great  Tory 
rival,  or  rather  by  his  senior,  of  whom  he 
was  become  the  rival,  (for  Mansfield  was 
his  superior  in  age  and  standing,  as  well 
as  in  original  rank,)  this  system,  how- 
soever restrained  by  his  notorious  and 
somuch-talked-of  mental  cowardice,  had 
something  of  activity  in  it :  his  desires 
were  bent,  and  with  them,  as  much  of 
his  endeavours  as  he  could  venture  to 
bring  into  action,  to  the  rendering  it, 
with  the  greatest  velocity  possible,  as 
much  worse  as  possible ;  to  the  render- 
ing the  fate  of  suitors  as  completely  de- 
pendent as  possible  upon  his  own  ca- 
prices, secret  interests,  and  passions; 
while  the  pretended  representatives  of 
the  People  should  be  kept  as  blind  and 
indifferent  as  usual ;  and  nothing  more 
oonld  be  wanting,  or  easily  conceived  as 
wanting,  to  the  depredation  and  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  the  powers  of  judical 
tnre,  and  the  power  of  arbitrary  legisla- 
tion exercised  by  the  connivance  of  the 
*  legislation  on  the  pretence  of  judicature. 

"  In  fluency  and  aptitude  of  diction, 
Pratt  was,  in  my  eyes,  equal  to  Mur- 
ray— ^in  argument,  perhaps  superior; 
not  so  in  grace  and  dignity ;  in  which 
two  qualities,  neither  recollection  pre- 
sents to  view,  nor  is  imagination  equal 
to  paint,  anything  superior  to  Mansfield. 
As  to  Camden,  whether  towards  indivi- 
duals in  general  there  was  anything  of 
peevishness  of  deportment  in  private 
life,  I  had  no  adequate  means  of  judg- 
ing. On  the  bench,  there  was  a  sort  of 
petulance,  which  had  something  of  the 


appearance  of  it;  when  in  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  dignity,  his  language  and 
manner  had,  every  now  and  then,  more 
of  the  advocate  in  it  than  of  the  judge ; 
he  seemed  as  if  conscious  of  having  a 
superior,  to  whom,  in  imagination,  he 
was  addressing  himself.  Mansfield 
spoke  and  looked  as  if  assured  of  having 
none.  One  example  I  will  mention : — 
He  was  sitting  on  the  bench  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Hall-— he  was  sitting  as  if,  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king,  in  his  quality  of  visiter 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  It 
was  a  cause  in  which  my  feelings  were, 
in  no  slight  degree,  interested,  and  in- 
terested on  the  side  in  favour  of  which 
his  decision  was  pronounced. 

"  The  still  surviving  Dean  of  St  Asaph, 
who  had  been  my  contemporary  at  West- 
minster School,  and  stood,  in  regard  to 
me,  soon  after  our  admission,  in  the  re- 
lation, styled  in  the  language  of  West- 
minster, of  that  of  a  shadow  to  a  sub- 
stance, had  been  accused  of  some  little 
irregularity,  and  been  expelled.  From 
the  sentence  of  expulsion,  he  had  made 
his  appeal  to  the  king,  in  his  quality  of 
visiter  of  the  college.  Being  at  the  head 
of  the  Whics,  Lord  Camden  was  Low 
Church,  and  nothing  more.  Notwith- 
standing my  still  remaining  admiration 
for  Lord  Mansfield,  I  was  Low  Church 
also;  and,  in  politics  at  least,  had,  at  that 
time,  scarce  a  conception  of  anything 
beyond  or  better.  Shipley,  the  appellant, 
was  not  present.  Barrington—- one  of 
the  canons  of  Christ  Church — one  of  the 
constituted  authorities  by  whom  the  sen-, 
tence  of  expulsion  had  been  pronounced 
— ^was  standing  by  me,  behind  the  bar 
and  in  front  of  the  bench.  The  censo- 
rial lash  was  visited  upon  the  backs  of  tlie 
reverend  dignitaries,  and  with  a  smart- 
ness which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
heart.  One  expression — ^I  took  a  note 
of  what  was  said — one  expression  I  re- 
member: it  was  that  by  which,  in  regard 
to  a  certain  point — and  that,  I  believe, 
a  principal  one — the  appellant,  it  was 
declared,  ^  had  been  condemned  un- 
heard.' In  this  there  was  nothing  that 
offended  dignity;  but  other  two  expres- 
sions there  were  which,  to  my  eyes, 
presented  the  image  of  the  advocate,  in 
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place  of  the  judge.  These  were — ^^  I  am 
Dold  to  affim;"  and  ^'  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess." No  such  affected  boldness,  no  such 
boast  of  freedom,  ever  issued  fi:om  the 
lips  of  Mansfield.  My  prepossessions 
were,  at  that  time,  altogether  in  fftyour 
of  Lord  Camden.  If  Loni  Mansfield  was 
one  of  the  gods  of  my  idolatry,  Lord 
Camden  was  another.  Every  lash  which 
fell  upon  the  Christ-Church  dignitaries, 
delighted  me  as  it  fell.  Yet  the  concep- 
tion now  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
Lord  Camden's  eloquence  is,  without 
any  yariation,  the  conception  which,  at 
that  time,  I  entertained  of  it" 

Lord  Mansfield  was  a  rank  and  in- 
tolerant Toty.  He  was  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy with  Lind,  Bentham's  intimate 
friend ;  and,  through  lind,  Bentham 
learnt  his  opinion  on  many  topics.  He 
lauded  the  ^^  Fragment  on  Goyemment,'* 
not  because  he  understood  or  admired 
the  philosophy,  but  because  it  wounded 
Blackstone,  with  whom  he  had  had  a 
quarreL  He  praised  the  work,  but  he 
paid  little  attention  to  the  author;  though 
on  one  occasion  Bentham  was  employed 
to  draw  np  the  contract  for  the  engraying 
ofLord  Mansfield'sportrait,  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  contract  was  spoken  of  by  his 
lordship  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
His  conyexBation  had  little  in  it  that  was 
intellectual.  He  was  a  sensualist,  and 
accustomed  to  drink  his  champagne  in 
solitude.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when 
he  met  Bentham  at  table,  he  neyer  ad- 
dressed a  word  to  him,  though  a  word 
from  him  would  have  been  most  delight- 
ful. One  of  the  times  when  they  were 
in  company  was  at  the  Mansion  House, 
durmg  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Barlow 
Treyethick,  who  married  a  sister  of  Sir 
William  Meredith — a  privy-councillor, 
and  an  earnest  friend  of  the  People. 
l^  "  Of  the  undisguised  contempt,"  said 
Bentham,  *'*  entertained  by  this  fiayourite 
of  fortune,  in  relation  to  the  great  majo- 
'  nty  of  Uiose  whose  interests  constitute 
y  the  universal  interest,  and  out  of  whose 
\  pockets  the  matter  of  his  vast  wealth 
^«  had  been  extracted,  one  testimony  I  re- 
'  V  member,  which  is  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
N  in  any  printed  publication.  Upon  Uie 
occasion  of  one  of  the  trials  of  the  then 
celebrated  John  Wilkes  for  libels,  printed 


reports  of  former  trials  for  libels  had, 
by  some  friend  or  friends  of  justice,  been 
sent  to  the  several  persons  who  had  been 
expected  to  serve  as  jurymen.  The  in- 
formation thus  endeavoured  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  in  question,  from 
the  most  authentic  and  unquestionable 
sources,  was  stigmatized  by  him  as  if  it 
had  been  an  attempt  at  corruption."* 

Of  Daines  Barrington,  Bentham  said 
^— "  He  was  a  very  mdifferent  judge ;  a 
quiet,  good  sort  of  a  man ;  not  proud 
but  liberal ;  and  vastly  superior  to  Black- 
stone  in  his  disposition  to  improvement : 
more  impartial  inhis  judgmentof  men  and 
things, — less  sycophancy,  and  a  higher 
intellect.  He  wa«  an  English  polyglot 
lawyer.  He  sits  in  judgment  on  kings 
and  others ;  exhibits  their  arbitraiy 
tricks,  not  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  pour 
out  all  laud  upon  that  king,  who,  in  cut- 
ting men's  throats,  manages  to  cut  more 
throats  of  some  other  king's  people  than 
of  his  own  people.  His  b^k  was  a  mat 
treasure;  and  when  I  saw  the  }3acid 
little  man  in  the  Strand,  I  used  to  look 
at  him  with  prodigious  veneration.  He 
had  a  particular  way  of  holding  his  handf 
before  him  and  twisting  his  thumbs.  He 
never  got  higher  than  to  be  a  Welch 
judge.  He  was  not,  intentionally,  a  bad 
judge,  though  he  was  often  a  bad  one. 
He  took  merit  to  himself  for  cancelling 
a  hundred  pages  of  his  book.  I  do  not 
know  the  cause :  the  book  is  eveiything, 
apropos  of  everything.  I  wrote  volumes 
upon  his  volume." 

Of  Charles  Abbott,  afterwards  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Bentham 
thought  highly.  "  He  (Lord  Colches- 
ter) has  more  talent,"  said  he  ''  than  all 
the  Tories  put  together.  His  finance 
reports  are  the  first  of  their  kind ;  their 
order  and  method  are  admirable ;  yet  it 
is  well  he  is  not  in  office ;  he  would  do 
nothing  but  mischief.  He  has  no  relish 
for  physical  science;  for  nothing  but 
grimgibber.  He  supported  Panopticon 
because  my  brother  and  he  were  pky- 
fellows." 

*  After  »  most  pointed  invective  against  the 
purblind  endeavour  to  poison  the  source  of  justice 
—and  "this*^  (concluded  he)  'Ms  what  thej  call 
an  appeal  to  an  impartial  public ;  a  sort  of  public 
which,  if  ever  it  judges  right,  never  does  so  for  a 
right  reason!** 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  BOWOOD. 


[1781^. 


At  Bowood,  all  the  statesmen  he  met 
seemed  wantmg  in  the  great  elements  of 
statesmaxiship ;  alwajrs  engaged  in  difr- 
cussion  about  what  imw,  and  seldom  or 
never  abont  what  onght  to  be. 

*'  I  hare  sent,"  he  said,  ^^  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lansdowne,  a  histoiy  of  mj 
intercourse  with  his  father  and  his  family. 
He  will  have  shown  it  to  those  who  re- 
main of  that  generation.  He  was  in  his 
nurse's  arms  when  Miss  V— ^  was  about 
twentj  or  twenty-one.  She  had  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  beauty,  which  I  could 
neyer  discoyer.    The  Eui  of  P- 


courted,  and  was  refused,  because  he  had 

the  scurvy ;  and  Lord  £ ^  the  son  of 

the  Duke  of  G ^  was  not  allowed  to 

marry  her  by  his  &ther,  because  she  was 
not  rich  enough.  She  was  a  piece  of 
aristocratical  ice.  The  unmarried  Miss 
V was  a  good)  sociable  kind  of  per- 
son, reiy  good  tempered.  I  went  with 
Moore,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arte, 
to  Warwick  castle  with  B—  8—. 
Miss  V  ■  ■  blushed;  but  there  had  been 
no  flirtation  between  her  and  me.  Miss 

E.  V was  not  more  than  seven  or 

eightyears  older  than  Mien  F . 

^  TiioughLord  Lansdowne  has  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  power  to  do  much  good, 
vet  the  other  lords  are  as  much  ^low 
him,  as  he  is  below  what  he  ought  to  be. 
He  said  to  me,  the  lords  were  a  wall 
against  improvement  Only  conceive 
his  father,  with  a  bad  education,  taking 
up  ^  Judicial  Establishment' *  with  the 
highest  glee.  There  was  much  criticism 
that  was  amusing  to  him.  Hewas^awe- 
struck,'  he  said,  with  the  ^  Essay  on 
Morals  and  Le^slation,'  which  he  read 
through. 

^^  I  am  so  much  an  animal  met  gene- 
ru^  that  people  must  bear  firom  me  what 
they  would  not  bear  from  others.  I 
shall  tell  Lord  Lansdowne  that  aristo- 
cracy is  on  the  wane,  and  that  things 
would  have  been  borne  in  his  father's 
time,  which  would  not  be  borne  now." 

Among  the  beauties  of  the  day  were 
Lady  Pembroke,  and  her  sister  Lady 
Diana  Beanclerc  (alluded  to  above,  p. 
91.)      They  were    daughters    of   the 

*  Dtuurht  of  a  Code  for  Ui«  oi;gaiiixatio&  of  the 
JodicUl  fistablisfamoot  in  Fnnce^  in  toI  t.  of  the 
irorka. 


Duke  of  Marlborough*  Lady  Pem- 
broke was  somewhat  short,  but  had 
still  a  handsome  countenance,  on  which 
Bentham  often  looked  with  delight, 
charmed  with  being  in  the  presence  of 
one  he  had  oflen  heard  called  a  goddess. 
He  found  that  she  was  on  bad  terms 
with  her  lord ;  and  no  wonder :  for  Lord 
Pembroke  was  a  rou^^  and  openly  un- 
faithfuL  There  was  some  management 
at  Bowood,  so  to  invite  Lord  and  Lady 
Pembroke  that  they  might  not  meet. 
Bentham  visited  liord  Pembroke,  who 
showed  him  many  curiosities :  he  was  a 
great  horse-breeder ;  and,  on  exhibiting 
a  fine  Arabian  steed,  took  some  trouble 
to  explain  how  the  genuine  race  might 
be  distinguished  from  the  mixed  or  spu- 
rious. The  thickness  of  the  neck  was  the 
only  point  that  Bentham  brought  away 
from  the  lesson.  Lord  P.'s  house  was 
like  a  statuary's  shop-— crowded  with 
antiquities.  He  told  many  anecdotes ; 
among  which  was  one  of  a  serious  dilute 
between  two  French  naturalists,  who 
had  long  vehemently  discussed  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  an  animid 
between  a  horse  and  a  mule,  called  a 
Jumard.  One  of  them,  Maupertnis, 
(the  other  was  Beaugerard,)  cried  out, 
on  his  deathbed,  ^'  La%$9ez  mat  mourir 
danM  la  douee  perntanan  qu'il  n'y  a 
paint  de  Jumard.*'  laAj  Diana  B«hi- 
clero  was  renowned  for  her  limning  pro- 
ductions, and  was  considered  a  most  ac- 
oomplishedperson.  Her  husband,  though 
but  a  commoner,  had  ducal  and  ro^ 
blood  in  his  veins.  He  studied  cheini»» 
tiy,  and  to  much  purpose,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Dr  Fordyce,  at  a  time  when 
scarcely  anybody  but  professional  men 
condescended  to  pay  attention  to  the 
subject.  ^^  One  of  the  visiters  at  Lord 
Pembroke's  was  Fonthill  Beckford,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  entered,  sat  down  at  the 
harpsichord,  and  pkyed  delightfully. 
The  Bishop  of  Deny  was  another  guest. 
He,  with  Flood,  my  old  bed-feUow's 
brother,  had  afterwards  well-nigh  ropub- 
licanized  Iroland ;  butthey  were  put  down 
by  Lord  Charlemont.  The  bishop  was  a 
pleasant  and  a  clever  man.  He  did  not 
believe  in  rovealed  religion :  he  was  verr 
tolerant  in  his  judgment  of  others ;  and, 
in  political  opinions,  most  liberal. 
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^  Tbere  weie,  Sir  Junes  Long;  Mr 
Bnll,  who  managed,  I  think,  the  horonffh 
of  Calne ;  Lord  Dartry,  who  loved  the 
bottle  80  well,  that  Lord  S.  used  to 
complain  of  his  passing  it  too  briskly ; 
bat  Xord  S.  owed  him  no  small  num- 
ber of  pecnniary  &YottrB;  there  were 
Mr  Banks,  Mr  rratt,  and  Mr  Donning, 
who  shocked  me  by  narrating  one  of 
his  exploits  at  Bristol.  He  had  been 
hanging  two  |)oor  wretches  there,  and 
he  talked  of  it  with  consummate  glee. 
There  was  then  an  odd  sort  of  animal 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  whom  we  some- 
times saw,— -one  Lord  Harborough,  who 
was  not  a  bishop,  but  only  a  parson !" 

Bentham  once  met  at  Bowood  Ed- 
ward P.,  whom  I  haye  mentioned  amouff 
hia  fellow-students  at  Oxford.  Edward 
was  a  very  remarkable  character.  He 
was  of  a  considerable  fiimily  in  Wilt- 
shire, one  of  whom  liad  been  a  Welsh 
judge.  He  was  two  years  older  than 
Bentham,  and  joined  him  at  Oxford, 
having  got  a  five-guinea  prixe  at  Win- 
chester. He  was  very  precocious,  but 
withal  a  conceited,  chattering  coxcomb, 
and  remarkably  ugly.  But  his  head 
was  full  of  ideas,  as  was  Bentham's,  and 
so  they  became  intimate  friends.  The 
friendship  did  not  last.  Poore  came  in- 
to possession  of  a  large  estate — ^went  to 
Italy — fell  into  profligate  habit»— came 
home,  and  went  to  Italy  again.  He  was 
a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit.  His 
language  was  pompous  and  affected.  On 
one  occasion,  in  a  case  about  rubbish,  he 
called  the  rubbish  in  his  opening,  quis- 
qwUiout  matter;  and  Jekyll,  on  his 
cros&-examination  of  the  first  witness, 
asked,  ^Did  you  oversee  any  guiiquU- 
lioui  matter  depositedr  ^^  No,  not  I  in- 
deed," was  the  reply.  Harris,  who  had 
patronised  Poore,  was  compelled  to  drop 
him.  He  fell  into  all  sorts  of  misfor- 
tonesi,  and  became  the  object  of  public 
indignation.  Once^  while  Poore  was  in 
bis  opulent  state,  andduringtheirgreatest 
intimacy,  Bentham  had  been  robbed  of 
all  hb  money,  and  asked  of  Poore  the 
loanofaguinea.  He refnsed.-^^^ Strange 
creature!"  was  Bentham's  ejaculation 
when  speaking  of  hinu 

**  Lord  L— — ,  the  son  of  the  great 
Lord  L y  was  a  tall,  pale-faced  lord. 


whose  countenaQce  indicated  a  bad  dis- 
position; but  for  that  unfortunate  ex« 
Sression  of  visage,  he  might  have  been 
eemed  handsome. 

^^  Linguet  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of 
despotism.  He  was  the  violent  enemy 
of  the  democrats,  and  was  the  most  cele- 
brated oratorof  his  time.  He  wasclapped 
into  the  BastiUe.  He  was  the  remark- 
able man  of  his  day  for  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  justified  despotism.  He 
used  to  dress  himself  out  very  finely  with 
sword  and  satin  in  all  its  glory.  Lord 
Shelbume  introduced  him  to  my  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  obliged  to  expa- 
triate himself*  His  plai&yere  are  ex- 
tant, and  I  made  use  of  them.*  He 
speaks  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
decrees  of  the  judge. 

**  When  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhonse  visited 
Bowood,  in  1781,  he  was  put  into  my 
hands,  to  show  him  the  lions. 

^^Townsend,  the  Spanish  traveller, 
was  a  fsivourite  at  Bowood.  He  mar- 
ried a  person  who  was  a  Lady  Clark  : 
she  was  the  widow  of  a  navy  captain ; 
plain  enough ;  but  she  was  a  good  cook, 
and  Townsend  liked  sood  eating.  She 
had  something  of  a  jomture  too.  When 
I  visited  them,  the  table  was  distinguish- 
ed for  many  delicacies  and  much  variety. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  meat-powders, 
such  as  of  hung  beef,to6pread  upon  bread 
and  butter.  Something  was  wrong  with 
the  lady's  mouth ;  I  know  not  what ; 
but  I  know  she  wore  what  were  called 
plumpers,  or  pieces  of  cork  in  her  mouth. 
There  was  always  a  piece  of  work  to 
manage  the  plumpers  so  that  the  defects 
might  not  appear.  I  used  to  be  amused 
wiUi  the  droU  efiect  of  her  anxiety  about 
her  plumpers.  She  spent  the  whole 
morning  at  her  toilette,  plumping  and 
painting,  and  never  appeared  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

At  Bowood  Bentham  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  '^  Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation."  It 
made  progress  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  him.  ^  I  had  got  into  a  mizmaze," 
he  said ;  ^  I  could  not  see  my  way 
clearly, — it  was  a  dark  forest, — ^for  the 


*  They  are  fraqiieiitly  raf«md  to  in  the  Rationale 
of  Evidence* 
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BENTHAM'S  PURSUITS, 


[1 78 1-3. 


vast  field  of  law  waj9  around  me  with 
all  its  labyrinths.  Little  by  little  great 
principles  threw  their  light  apon  the 
field,  and  the  path  became  clear.  At 
this  period  of  my  life  1  was  not  proof 
^  against  dogmatism.  I  was  more  willing 
to  listen  to  the  man  who  spoke  of  what 
oiLght  to  be,  than  to  him  who  described 
what  tD<u,  Experience  has  given  a  dif- 
ferent value  to  conversation. 

l^  Bentham  sent,  in  1 782,  at  the  request 
of  Lord  Shelbume,  to  Lord  Ashburton, 
this  as  yet  unpublished  work.  Lord 
Shelbume  had  read  the  volume  in  MS., 
and  recommended  it  to  Lord  Ashbui^ 
ton;  but  I  find  from  a  memorandum, 
that  the  proofnsheets  were  neither  ac- 

I  y  knowledged  nor  returned. 

^  The  following  are  farther  memoranda^ 
coUected  from  Bentham's  conversation, 
in  relation  to  this  period  of  his  life: — 

^'  I  was  one  day  in  an  eating-house 
in  Clement's  Churchyard,  with  Clarke ; 
and  just  as  we  had  clone  dinner,  in  came 
Goldsmith.  He  and  Clarke  talked  to- 
gether; I  was  too  young  and  too  insigni- 
ficant to  be  talked  to.  I  supped  at  the 
Mitre  Tavern  once,  when  they  exhi- 
bited a  complete  service  of  plate.  We 
came  to  hear  Johnson's  good  things. 
There  was  Bickerstaff, — ^there  was  Ellis, 
the  last  scrivener  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nmety-four,  a 
pleasant,  old  fellow, — there  was  Hoole, 
^there  was  White,  a  clerk  of  Ellis', — 
and  there  was  Goldsmith.  But  I  was 
angry  with  Goldsmith  for  writing  the 
*  Deserted  Village.'  I  liked  nothing 
gloomy;  besides,  it  was  not  true,  for 
there  were  no  such  villages.  Bickerstafi* 
was  obliged  to  march  out  of  England 
some  time  after. 

^^  Lord  Dunmore*  used  to  call  on  me. 
He  was  a  sort  of  a  liberal;  and  we  used 
to  stimulate  one  another  by  talking  of 
the  despotism  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  six  Methodists 
at  Oxford.  He  told  me  his  notion  was, 
there  had  been  several  revelations, — 
Jesus'  one,  Mahomet's  another,  at  which 
I  was  very  much  scandalized.  We 
made  trifling  chemical  experiments  to- 


*  John  Homy,  fourth  Earl  of  Dunmore, — a 
Scottiih  ^rsgo.  The  family  roceived  a  British 
!;aronage  in  1830. 


gether,  it  was  just  then  the  airs  (gases) 
were  invented. 

^'  He  had  a  tutor  of  the  name  of  Wat- 
kins,  who  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  had 
a  living,  and  where,  I  believe,  he  died. 
For  a  Church-of-England  man.  Dun- 
more  was  free  of  prejudices,  and  we  had 
many  common  sympathies.  Watkins 
went  to  the  unhealthy  parts  of  Elssex, 
where  the  curacies  are  doubly  as  large  as 
the  ordinaiy  healthful  curacies.  He  was 
there  cheated  by  a  Parson  Griffinhoof. 
I  took  up  the  pen  for  him,  and  made 
Parson  Griffinhoof  pay  what  was  due. 
Parson  Griffinhoof  (as  I  was  afterwards 
told)  said,  ^I  do  not  know  who  Mr 
Bentham  is,  but  he  must  be  some  old 
experienced  man.'" 

In  1782,  Bentham  took  a  journey 
to  the  north  of  England.  At  Buxton 
he  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
a  Miss  Meynell, — a  sweet  girl,' he  said. 
He  met  her  twenty  years  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Sir  George  Cornwall,  at  Sir 
JohnCoghill's.  She  hadmany  daughters, 
and  Bentham  was  urged  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  to  attach  himself  to  one  of  them. 
Strangely  varied  were  the  subjects 
which  occupied  Bentham's  thoughts.  At " 
this  time  I  find  him  engaged  in  writing 
for  some  favoured  Melpomene  ^^Instruc- 
tions for  the  Harpsichord,"  some  of  which 
are  very  characteristic. 

After  remarking  that  facility  of  play- 
ing depends  on  the  choice  of  fingers 
— and  its  accuracy  on  the  verticality  of 
the  fingers  over  the  keys  to  be  struck — 
that  expression  is  the  result  of  the  smart- 
ness  of  the  stroke,  and  of  the  evenness 
— and  the  staccato  in  their  appropriate 
places — ^he  points  how  the  "  timidity  in- 
separable to  early  practice  is  the  cause 
of  error"  in  the  non-verticality  of  the 
fingers. 

"  As  every  time  of  shifting  the  whole 
hand  to  a  new  position  endangers  a  mis- 
carriage, the  beginner  covets  to  execute 
as  many  notes  together  as  he  can  with- 
out shifting  iU  When  at  last  a  note 
comes  at  such  a  distance  from  that  pre- 
ceding it,  that  shifting  can  no  longer  be 
forborne;  one  finser  is  sent  out  before 
the  rest,  like  the  dove  out  of  the  Ark,  by 
way  of  trial  to  be  followed  by  tlie  rrhole 
hand  if  it  succeeds. 
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^  For  a  long  time  before  the  learner 
can  form. a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  respective  distances  be- 
tween that  numerous  assemblage  of  keys 
that  are  necessary  to  the  instrument, 
and  for  want  of  having  the  idea  of  the 
distance  of  each  key  from  that  which  is 
to  succeed  it  ready  in  his  mind,  he  is 
forced  to  measure  it,  as  it  were,  at  the 
time  of  striking.  In  consequence,  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  his  finger  over  the  first 
key  while  he  is  feeling  for  the  second. 
If  he  moves  his  whole  hand  at  once,  he 
knows  not  how  iea  to  carry  it. 

^  As  confidence  increases  by  habitual 
exercitation,  the  danger  isgradually  obvi- 
ated.  The  practitioner  becomes  less  afraid 
of  trusting  his  whole  hand  to  move  at 
once.  In  time,  practice  of  itself  will 
eflfect  a  cure.  But  the  cure  may  be  ac- 
celerated by  its  being  known  on  what 
circumstances  it  depends.  The  practi- 
tioner, when  he  sees  clearly  what  these 
circumstances  are,  will  better  understand 
how  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  favour 
their  operation.  He  will  understand, 
lor  example,  that  his  business  is  to  re- 
press his  solicitude  for  success,  not  to 
mind  at  first  if  he  does  stumble  on  a 
wrong  key,  but  to  move  his  hand  freely 
so  as  all  along  to  give  his  fingers  the  re- 
quisite vertical  direction. 

''  Habit— blind  habit— will  of  itself  do 
much :  but  it  will  do  much  more,  it  will 
do  the  same  thing  in  much  less  time, 
when  enlightened  by  observation. 

^  To  Melpomene  the  following  hints 
will  be  matter  rather  of  curiosity  than 
of  use : — 

^^The  momentary  and  casual  evan- 
escent instructions  that  are  given  vivd 
voce  by  a  master,  maybe  rendered  much 
more  efficacious  by  being  registered  in 
writing,  and  worked  up  into  general 
standing  rules;  since  the  design  of  them 
is  only  to  assist  other  young  practi- 
tioners in  their  progress  towards  that 
perfection  which  she  has  attained  al- 
ready. But  if  there  is  a  kind  of  me- 
lancholy  pleasure,  as  the  poet  says, 

in  seeing  others  stniggling  under  the 
difiliculties  we  have  ourselves  surmount- 
ed, we  may  reap  a  pleasure  of  a  purer 
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and  less  exceptionable  kind  in  contem- 
plating the  causes  of  those  difficulties, 
and  such  expedients  by  which  others 
may  be  assisted  in  removing  them.  If 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  recollection  of 
vanquished  difficulties,  that  pleasure  will, 
in  a  generous  mind,  be  improved  by  a 
view  of  such  expedients  as  are  calculated 
to  enable  others  to  surmount  the  like." 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  fol- 
low Bentham  in  his  studies  of  the  art  of 
composition.  Many  of  his  MSS.  are 
curious  evidences  of  the  way  in  which 
he  exercised  himself  in  order  to  train  his 
style  to  precision.  One  specimen  will 
serve  to  exhibit  what  he  calls  the  ^'  Forms 
Direct  and  Indirect  of  Legislation" — as 
where  stealing  is  forbidden,  and  the 
punishment  of  death  attached  to  it. 

^^  1.  Steal  not :  if  thou  do,  thou  shalt 
be  hanged. 

*^2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal :  if  thou  do, 
thou  shalt  be  hanged. 

^^3.  He  that  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

^'  4.  Whoso  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

''  5.  If  any  one  steal,  he  shall  be 
hanged. 

^^  6.  All  persons  that  steal  shall  be 
hanged. 

^^  7-  Every  person  that  stealeth  shall 
be  hanged. 

^^  8.  For  him  that  stealeth,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  hanging. 

^'  9.  For  any  one  that  stealeth,  the 
punishment  shall  be  hanging. 

^^  10.  For  all  persons  that  steal,  the 
punishment  shall  be  hanging. 

"11.  For  evenr  person  that  stealeth, 
the  punishment  shall  be  hanging. 

"  12.  Let  no  one  steal :  if  he  do,  he 
shall  be  hanged. 

"13.  If  thou  steal,  thou  shalt  be 
hanged. 

"14.  Stealing,  or  theft,  shall  be 
punished  by  hanging. 

"  15.  For  stealing,  the  punishment 
shall  be  hanging." 

When  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  nego- 
tiated in  1783,  M.  Rayneval  assisted 
the  Count  Choiseul  in  the  negotiations. 
The  coimt  found  rank — ^the  plebeian, 
brains.  Rayneval,  though  somewhat 
clever,  was  both  dull  and  proud.  He 
and  the  younff  Viscount  de  Vergennes, 
son  of  the  pnnce,  then  Prime  Minister 
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CORRESPONDENCE:  LORD  SHELBURNE. 


[1783. 


of  France,  were  handed  oyer  by  Lord 
Shelbame  to  Bentham,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  escorted  to  the  sights  of  Lon-> 
don.  Bentham  was  straok  with  the  ex- 
traordinary ignorance  of  the  yisconnt, 
who,  though  onlyfrom  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  yean  old,  was  married,  and  car- 
ried abont  his  wife's  picture  in  his  fob 
with  his  watch.  His  visit  lasted  some 
weeks.  Lord  Shelbame's  eldest  son  was 
generaily  of  the  com^y.  Sharp's  Iron 
Works,  Bo^dell's  Print  Shop,  and  Long- 
man's Musical  Instrument  Manufactory 
were,  at  that  time,  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  trading  establishments  of 
the  metropolis.  At  one  of  the  dinners 
at  Lord  Shelbnme's,  GKbraltar  was  the 
topic,  and  Rayneval  was  very  desirous 
it  should  be  given  up  by  the  English. 
There  were  among  the  guests  those  who 
thought  Gibraltar  was  not  worth  keep- 
ing. One  instance  of  Vergennes's  in- 
credible want  of  knowledge,  was  this : — 
He  said  to  Bentham,  ^  Are  there  any 
such  people  in  England  as  authors?" 
^^  Yes,  truly,"  was  the  answer ;  ^'  there 
are — ^perhaps  not  so  numerous,  nor  so 
good,  as  at  Paris,  but  the  race  is  not 
wholly  unknown."  "  Indeed ! "  said  he, 
"are  there  really?"  He  was  a  very 
child  in  information,  vet  was  he  the  man 
sent  to  make  peace  between  two  great 
nations.  His  ignorance  offended  less 
than  Bayneval's  morgue;  he  covered  it 
over  with  no  veil,  however  thin.  I  have 
heard  Benthammentionhis  fright  at  hav- 
mg  overturned  a  screen  upon  Bayneval, 
who,  however,  did  not  resent  the  mis- 
fortune. It  was  compensated  by  a  break-. 
&st  which  Bentham  gave  him  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  by  some  lessons  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language. 
The  following  Letter  of  Bentham  to 
Lord  Shelbnme,  refers  to  a  rare  book, 
which.  Lord  Shelbume  si^  in  his  an- 
swer, he  had  lent  to  Mr  ritt,'who  had 
not  returned  it : — 

Beittham  to  Lobd  Shelburnb. 

«'  Linooins  Inn,  February,  5,  1783. 

"My  Lord, — Upon  my  happening 
at  Streatham  to  mention  the  Code  lately 
promulgated  by  the  French  king  for  the 
government  of  Corsica,  your  lordship 
luid  the  goodness  to  offer  to  procure  me 


a  copy  of  it.  If  no  measures  should  yet 
have  been  taken  for  that  purpose,  I 
would  not  wish  to  take  up  any  portion, 
however  small,  of  a  time  so  precious  as 
your  lordship's,  about  a  matter  that 
might  be  effected  by  ordinary  means. 

"  But,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  work  which 
lees  than  your  lordship's  influence  could 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  obtain,  and  which 
^our  lordship,  if  not  already  apprized  of 
it,  will,  I  hope,  not  be  displeased  to  hear 
of.  llie  title  of  it  is,  *  M^moires  con- 
cemant  les  Droits  et  Impositions  en 
Europe.'  It  is  said  in  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  b.  v.  ch.  1,  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  order  of  the  French  Court  *•  for 
the  use  of  a  Commission  employed  for 
some  yeare  then  past  in  considenng  the 
proper  means  for  reforming  the  Finances 
of  France.' 

"  I  have  been  told  that  there  were 
but  100  copies  printed  of  it,  and  tJiat  it 
has  been  never  sold.  Mr  Anstmther, 
lately  elected  Member  for -^  hap- 
pening to  be  at  Paris  just  as  it  was 
printed,  obtained  a  copy.  I  have  asked 
him  for  a  sight  of  it  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon friend;  but  he  had  given  it  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  whom  nobody,  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  cares  to  ask.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Lord 
Stormont,  who  Ijthonght  might  possibly 
have  another. 

"M.  de  Rajneval,  I  should  think, 
must  know  of  it,  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
acknowledge.  Should  there  be  one  copy 
of  it  procurable,  and  but  one,  I  would 
humbly  beg  the  use  of  it  for  a  few  weeks ; 
should  there  be  two,  I  should  even  hope> 
your  lordship  might  think  proper,  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  to  grant  me  the  infor* 
mer's  share. 

"  To  save  your  lordship  the  trouble 
of  getting  the  title  transcribed,  I  have 
repeated  it  on  the  other  leaf. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  all 
possible  respect, 

"  Your  Lordship's  much  obliged,  and 
"  Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
"J.  B. 

^'  M^moires,  &c.,  en  plusieurs  volumes 
en  4to,  composes  &  imprim^  il  y  a  quel- 
ques  ans  par  ordre  de  la  Cour  de  France, 
mais  jamais  pnblies." 
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Dr  Anderson*  bad  written  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  Value  of  the  Western 
Fishery.  Like  most  authors,  exaggerat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  anticipating 
most  improbable  results  £rom  the  reme- 
dies he  was  si)ggesting  for  the  redress 
of  national  grievances ;  he  was  exceed- 
nigly  desirous  of  obtaining  Bentham's 
approTal  of  his  phins,  and  his  concur- 
rence in  the  desirableness  of  their  being 
communicated  to  the  public.  I  find  in 
his  letters  the  expression  of  a  strong  de- 
sire that,  when  dead,  he  maj  be  thought 
of^  as  having  written  something  which 
the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 
In  answer,  Bentham  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  letter : — 

BSNTHAM  TO  Ds  AnDVBSON. 

''  Vrednesd(^,  Ma^  28^A,  1788. 

^DeabSir, — ^I  am  sincerely  sorry 
you  do  not  seem  to  acquiesce  in  IMur 
Wilson  B  opinion,  which  is  entirely  mine. 
I  will  own  myself  anxious  that  this  pam- 
phlet may  never  see  the  light,  and  that 
much  more  on  aooount  of  your  reputa- 
tion than  your  purse.  There  is  really  a 
eombination  among  your  friends — ^who 
are  indeed  very  much  your  friends,  or 
they  would  never  underUke  so  invidious 
a  task — to  strangle  this  unhappy  bani* 
ling  in  its  cradle.  Without  pretending 
to  assign  all  iktir  reasons,  to  which  I 
might  not  be  able  to  do  justice,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a  few  of 
mwM,  I  say  a  few,  for  you  will  not  ex- 
pect that  I  should  write  a  pamphlet,  in 
order  to  prove  that  you  ought  not  to 
publish  another  pamphlet.  Why  it  is 
you  iiiould  be  so  much  attached  to  it,  I 
eannot  conceive ;  for  I  really  do  not  see 
a  syllable  in  it  that  is  new.  Whether 
the  observations  relative  to  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  a  revenue  in  thinly-peopled 
countries,  are  originally  yours  or  not,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  though  I  confess  I 
suspect  the  negative;  but  sure  I  am  they 
are  yours  already:  witness  your  last 
pamphlet.  Those  relative  to  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  bounties,  and  the  injudicious,  or 
supposed  injudicious,  conditions  annexed 


•  The  Author  of  **  Tie  Bee."    The  isrork  on  the 
Piftheries  wu  jrablished  in  1785 


to  them,  I  thought  ingenious  when  I 
read  them,  and  well  worth  more  atten- 
tion than  it  suited  me  to  bestow;  but 
they,  too,  are  yours  already;  witness 
your  Observations  on  National  Industry, 
m  which  thb  very  subject  is  treated 
more  satisfrctorily,  as  far  as  I  can  speak 
upon  recollection,  than  in  the  very  pam- 
phlet which  professes  to  treat  of  nothing 
else.  What  you  say  of  the  difficulties 
attending  inmnt  manufEMStures,  is  there 
also  anticipated.  What  is  there  in  all 
this  that  you  should  be  so  anxious  to 
"  discover"  and  to  "  preserve  V  Look 
back  to  your  own  works,  and  you  will 
find  it  discovered  and  preserved  already, 
as  fur  as  printing  and  publishing  can 
discover  and  preserve  it.  Is  it  the  idea 
of  getting  towns  built  on  the  spot  in 
question  ?  This  has  been  suggested,  and, 
you  will  excuse  me-for  saying,  suggested, 
I  think,  in  a  more  instructive  manner, 
almost  these  twenty  years,  by  Sir  J. 
Stewart,  in  the  concluding  passage  of 
book  ii.  chap.  30,  which  I  have  before 
me;  and,  I  am  told,  over  and  over 
again,  in  Campbell's  Political  Survey, 
which  I  have  not  seen.  Is  it  the  idea 
of  engaging  people  at  large  to  build,  by 
grants  oli  land  ?  America,  a  countiy  in 
much  better  repute,  justly  or  uniusUy, 
than  the  Scottish  Isles,  gives  land  with- 
out stint,  without  such  conditions,  and 
with  timber  on  it  that  cries,  **come  cut 
me,"  as  plain  as  ever  a  herring  cried 
*'  come  catch  me."  Is  it  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing the  son  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob,  a  place  to  rest  his  head  on  ? 
America  is  large  enough  for  him,  and  as 
open  to  him  as  to  any  disciple  of  Christ. 
I  question  whether  you  are  aware  that 
Jews,  native  Jews,  are  already,  and  have 
been  for  hundreds  of  years,  upon  just  as 
eood  a  footing,  as  to  the  acquiring  of 
land,  as  native  Christians ;  and  that  the 
object  of  the  act  (are  you  aware  of  that 
act?)  which  was  so  soon  repealed,  in 
consequence  of  a  temporary  and  party 
clamour,  was  only  to  hold  out  natural- 
isation to  foreign  Jews.  I  speak  frx)m 
Blaokstone,  and  from  the  act  itself.  Is 
it  the  idea  of  getting  Parliament  to  ven- 
ture the  sum  required,  because  that  sum 
would  not  exceed,  as  you  suppose  with- 
out any  calculation,  the  amount  of  <yne 
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montKi  expense  of  the  war,  u  yoa  have 
written  it  in  huffe  letters?  My  dear 
sir,  do  70a  consider  that  one  month's 
expense  of  the  war  t#  about  a  milium 
of  money y  more  or  less? — ^that  a  work 
not  of  supererogation,  bat  of  pressing 
necessity,  long  a^  begun,  and  fiur  ad- 
vanced in  the  building, — I  mean  a  peni- 
tentiary house  for  the  home  circuit, — 
stands  still  for  the  want  of  a  tenth  or  a 
twentieth  of  that  sum? — ^that  a  house 
somewhat  upon  that  plan  is  wanted 
for  Edinbui^h,  that  £6000  would  do 
the  business,  and  that  this  trifle,  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  is  more  than  Mr 
Stewart,  late  Frovost  of  Edinbuigh, 
the  patron  of  the  scheme,  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  public-spirited  man,  has  any 
hopes  of  getting  ? — so  he  told  me  himself 
within  these  three  weeks. 

Catching  fish  in  the  Western  Isles 
might  be  made  a  very  beneficial  busi- 
ness,— a  business  much  more  beneficial 
than  it  is, — a  business  more  beneficial 
than  any  other  that  could  be  carried  on 
with  an  eoual  capital;  but  not  unless 
conducted  by  people,  and  they  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  having  fixed  habita- 
tions in  those  isles.  All  this  may  be 
true ;  but  what  reason  have  you  offered 
fjfirther  than  your  own  averment  (re- 
located, and  enforced  in  abundance  of 
^eckunatory  language)  for  thinking  it 
(80?  What  <20<a  have  these  twenty  years' 
•  reflection  and  e^nDerience  of  yours  (ex- 
I  perience  of  what  f)  furnished,  upon  which 
any,  even  a  most  superflcial  judgment  of 
the  matter,  can  be  grounded  ?  What  are 
the  trades  and  manufactures,  the  asso- 
ciation of  which  would  be  necessary  for 
canyinf  on  this  branch  of  industry? 
Net-miucers,  book-makers,  and  so  forth. 
This  might  be  known  by  surveying  and 
analyzing  the  furniture  of  a  fishing  ship, 
&c.,  and  considering  whence  it  came. 
What  would  be  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  stocking  of  those  trades  and  manu- 
factures ?  How  is  that  capital  to  be  sup- 
plied ?  If  too  great  for  one  private  un- 
dertaker, would  it  be  too  great  for  a 
partnership  ?  If  too  great  for  a  partner- 
ship, would  it  for  an  incorporated  com- 
pany ?  If  too  great  for  an  incorporated 
company,  who  would  be  working  for 
their  own  profit,  is  there  any  chance  of 


its  being  carried  on  by  agents  appointed 
by  the  crown,  working  for  the  benefit 
of  I  don't  know  who  ?  What  do  the 
Dutch  lose  by  the  disadvantages  of  dis- 
tance ?  Is  tliat  disadvantage  more  than 
equal  to  the  habitual  and  inveterate  dif- 
ference between  British  and  Dutch  eco- 
nomy ?  Supposing  a  greater  profit  might 
be  made  by  a  given  capital  employed  in 
this  way,  than  by  the  same  capital  em- 
ployed m  any  other,  (a  point  necessary 
to  be  made  out,  with  at  least  some  gene- 
ral show  of  probability,)  why  am  I, 
who  am  carrying  on  a  fiourishingmanu* 
focture  at  Manchester,  to  be  taxed,  to 
have  money  taken  out  of  my  pocket,  to 
be  given  to  you  to  catch  fish  with  in  the 
isles  of  Scotland  ?  Certainly  I  ought 
not,  unless  with  that  money  you  could 
bring  to  market  a  great  many  more 
pounds'  worth  of  fish  than  I  could  of 
cloth.  When  you  have  given  something 
of  an  answer  to  these  questions,  I  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
as  many  more;  and  when  you  have 
answered  those,  then  perliaps  your 
pamphlet  may  have  some  claim  to  the 
title  it  assumes :  supposing  all  the  while 
that  I,  who  am  a  mere  novice  in  politi- 
cal economy,  can,  in  tbe  course  of  a  most 
hasty  and  superficial  glance,  have  gone 
any  part  of  the  way  towards  exhausting 
the  considerations  necessary  for  found- 
ing a  judgment  upon  this  complicated 
question.  When  you  have  collected  the 
matter  above  alluded  to,  you  may  then 
the  better  afford  to  leave  out  all  general 
disauisitions  about  human  nature,  espe- 
cially if  they  should  have  nothing  either 
very  new  in  the  matter,  or  pointed  in 
the  manner:  all  histories  of  the  Euro- 
pean transactions  in  the  East  Indies:  all 
controversies  founded  on  loose  expres- 
sions of  Mr  Howlett,  or  Mr  anybody 
else,  relative  to  abstract  propositions  on 
the  subject  of  population :  all  caveats 
against  Dr  Tucker,  or  Dr  anybodjr  else, 
about  the  property  of  supposea  newideas: 
all  invectives  against  ministers,  in  or 
out  of  place,  on  the  score  of  measures 
which  have  no  other  connexion  with 
that  in  question,  than  in  so  for  as  they 
relate  to  money:  all  declamations  founa- 
ed  on  the  supposition  that  the  ruin  of 
a  country,  which  is  to  be  starved  this 
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gammer,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  prevented 
than  by  raiaing  piles  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, i^ch  may  oome  to  be  liyed  in  two  or 
three  years  hence ;  but  of  all  things,  all 
passages  tending  to  insinnate,  in  terms 
more  or  less  explicit,  that  all  political 
men,  if  not  all  men  whateyer,  are  eqnally 
blind  and  profligate,  and  that  the  whole 
stock  of  intelligence,  aa  well  as  probity 
in  the  world,  hi^pens,  b^  some  odd 
accident,  to  centre  in  a  smgle  person, 
whose  censure,  without  the  weight  of 
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proof,  is  to  stamp  indelible  in£uny  on  ^offended  with  one  of  my  letters.     I  did 


every  head  it  lights  on.  It  is  now  past 
one — I  began  at  past  eleven ;  and  these 
representations,  I  see  but  too  plainly, 
are  coloured  by  the  im^tience  which 
late  hours,  and  multiplied  avocations, 
givetoasensible  temperament  and  feeble 
constitution :  but  if  you  make  the  re- 
quisite abatements,  you  may  profit :  and 
as  you  know  the  motive,  (for  what  mo- 
tive but  one  could  have  induced  me  to 
give  us  both  this  plaguing-bout,)  you 
will  forgive." 

He  proceeds  on  a  second  sheet  :— 
*^In  the  other  sheet  you  have  my 
opinion  on  your  pamphlet ;  if^  notwith- 
standing, you  persist  in  printing  it,  all 
I  have  to  say  to  you  further  is,  that  your 
orders  will  be  obeyed.  And  jret,  whjr 
in  London  ? — ^in  Eklinbuigh,  printing  is 
not  only  cheaper,  but  better  done.  But 
that  you  must  doubtless  have  made  up 
your  mind  about.'* 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  character- 
latic  enough.  It  occupies  nine  closely 
written  pages,  and  Ib  intended  to  show 
to  Beniham,  that  if  he  had  studied  the 
subject  as  thoroughly  aj9  the  author,  he 
would  have  formed  a  higher  estimate  of 
the  value  of  his  labours.  Reputation  is 
lem  his  end  than  usefulness — glory  than 
truth ;  yet  he  had  read  Bentham's  letter 
three  times  over,  on  three  several  days, 
eoolly  andcahnly,  but  still  finds  theknow- 
ledffe  it  exhibits  ^'  extremely  crude  and 
unSgested,  and  the  tone  of  the  epistle 
peeyifl^petulant,aarcastic,fretfulf  "ex- 
n3»iting  qualities  which  self-knowle<^ 
would  nave  taught  him  to  avoid  exhibit- 
ing," and  suggesting  thatBentham  miffht 
^  profit  by  Anderson's  "  lessons."  He 
calls  Bentham's  letter  a  ^'  humiliating 
inadvertency," — "  degrading  him  to  an 

--     VOL.X. 


inferior  level,"  and  so  forth — ^yet  ex- 
presses high  admiration  for  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
both,  that  these  sharp  discussions  did 
not  interfere  with  friendly  intercourse, 
— ^but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
criticisms  of  Beniham  were  invited-^ 
those  of  Anderson  intruded. 

Tothis  correspondence  Bentham  made 
allusion  when  he  had  passed  his  eightieth 
year.  **I  remember  a  correspondence 
with  Dr  Anderson.     He  was  grievously 


not,  when  young,  show  that  attention 
to  the  feelings  of  others  which  I  have 
learnt  since ;  and  I  believe  he  had  some 
reason  for  being  ofiended." 

A  letter  to  Mr  Stewart  of  Edinburgh, 
exhibits  the  character  of  Bentham's  in- 
quiries with  reference  to  the  efiects  of 
Scottisheducation  upon  the  publiomoraLs. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  in- 
quiry here  reverted  to,  through  the  vari- 
ous states  of  Europe.  Compare  the  cost 
of  religious  instruction  in  different  coun^ 
tries,  and  then  compare  the  state  of 
crime.  Let  it  be  seen  what  effect  money ^ 
as  a  means  of  procuring  the  discharge  of 
ecclesiastical  functions  has  upon  the 
morals  of  a  community; — ^whether  a 
richly  endowed  church  is  productive  of 
the  riches  of  good  works — ^whether  the 
cheaper  Presbyterianism  of  the  north  is 
more  or  less  prolific  of  Christian  excel- 
lence than  the  richer  Episcopacy  of  the 
south ;  in  a  word,  whether  the  money 
disposed  of  by  our  opulent  Establishment 
is  well  or  ill  spent,  with  a  view  to  the 
end  proposed,  namely,  the  mcrease  of 
virtue  and  the  diminution  of  crime. 

Bentham  to  Ma  Stewart.* 

*'  June  27thy  1783. 

"  Sir, — ^I  take  advantage  of  your  verv 
obliging  permiBsion,  to  trouble  you  with 
a  memorandum  of  the  documents  I  wish 
for,  relative  to  the  criminal  law  of  your 
part  of  the  ishind. 

^^  By  way  of  a  clue,  give  me  leave  to 
mention  the  purpose.  Upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  infiuence  of  religions 

*  It  is  not  stated  what  Mr  Stawart  the  letter 
is  addressed  to,  httt  the  internal  evidenee  points 
pretty  clearly  at  Professor  Duoald,  then  eommeno- 
iBff  ma  career  of  fame  and  asenilness. 
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initrnotion  iB  beneficial,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  temporal  inteieats  of  aooietj,  and 
that  the  labours  of  the  cleigj  do  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  service  by  what  they  con- 
tribnte  towards  turning  this  influence  to 
account ;  1  know  of  no  obserrable  stand- 
ard more  exact  for  estimating  the  Tidue 
of  that  service,  than  the  comparative 
paucity  of  such  mischievous  acts,  as  the 
law  has  stigmatized  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  crimes.  England,  which,  con- 
taining such  a  number  of  people,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  wealth,  pays  to  its 
olergy  such  a  sum,  (which  is  distributed 
among  them  in  such  a  manner,)  has,  in 
a  ffiven  period,  such  a  number  of  crimi- 
nius :  Scotland,  which,  containing  such 
a  number  of  people,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  wealth,  pays  to  its  clergy,  so  much 
less  in  proportion,  and  that  distributed 
in  a  diflferent  manner — ^haa,  in  the  same 
period,  such  or  such  another  number  of 
criminals.  I  am  apt  to  think  it  would 
turn  out  that  this  h^r  number,  instead 
of  being  greater  than  that  in  England, 
in  proportion  as  the  pay  of  the  dcargy  in 
SooUand  is  less,  is  in  fact  less;  and  that 
therefore,  in  Scotland,  the  clerical  work 
is  not  only  done  for  less  mone^r  than  in 
England,  out  better  done.  This  is  the 
inference  I  am  disposed  to  draw  from  the 
Table  of  Convictions  in  Soothmd,  al- 
ready pttblished  by  our  excellent  friend 
Mr  Howard.  But,  as  that  table  extends 
to  no  other  than  capital  crimes,  the  in- 
formation it  affords  can  be,  as  you  must 
pereeive,  but  very  unsatisfrotory  with  a 
view  to  my  purpose.  It  is  the  more  so, 
inaamneh  as  the  same  crimes  which  are 
capital  in  England,  &re  not  so,  in  every 
instance,  in  Scotland,  and  vice  vertd. 
To  be  sure,  in  both  countries  the  deno- 
minations of  crimes,  &c.,  are,  in  but  too 
many  instances,  determined  not  so  much 
by  the  real  nature  of  the  misdiief^  as  by 
extraneousand  accidental  circumstances, 
such  as  the  punishment  or  mode  of  pro- 
secution— but  this  is  an  imperfection  I 
cannot  help.  I  must  take  the  informa- 
tion, and  be  ^ad  to  get  it  too,  as  it 
stands.  What  I  wish  for  is,  therefore, 
a  table  of  the  crimes,  that  within  a  cer- 
tfUD  period  (suppose  from  the  beginning 
01  the  century)  have,  been  knaum  to  be 
committed  an  Scotland, — the  more  ex- 


tensive as  to  the  sorts  of  crimes,  and  the 
more  minute  the  distinctions,  so  much 
the  better.  As  to  the  distinctions,  |hose 
given  in  Mr  Howard's  table  are,  as  fur 
as  that  goes,  sufficiently  particular:  the' 
head  of  murder  excepted,  inasmudi  as 
it  makes  no  distinoticm  between  homicide 
in  prosecution  of  robbery,  and  the  mur- 
der of  a  defenceless  person  throuflh  par- 
ticular enmity,  fair  duelling,  and  I  don*t 
know  how  many  other  species  I  could 
point  out,  but  which  are  as  different  from 
•one  another  as  guilt  from  innocence. 

^  I  say,  have  been  known  to  be  com- 
mitted; and,  therefore,  a  table  of  the 
tritds  would  be  much  more  satisCactory 
than  a  table  of  the  bare  eonmctwnt^ — 
and  still  more  so,  an  account,  which  I 
suppose  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  of  in- 
fonvuUione  lodged  before  a  ma^strate. 
You  have  a  method,  I  have  heard,  of 
transporting  suspected  persons,  with  their 
consent,  without  a  trial ;  of  these,  some, 
I  presume,  would,  were  it  not  for  such 
provision,  have  gone  into  the  class  of 
'  iose  informed  against,  but  dischaiged 
T  want  of  sufficient  evidence— others 
the  class  of  convicts. 

*^  I  dare  say  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 

this  information  that  is  attainable  ; 
any  part  that  it  should  be  in  your 
way  to  oDtain  for  me,  without  too  much 
trouble,  I  should  think  myself  infinitely 
obliged  to  yon  for. 

^'  To  a  man  of  Mr  Stewart's  turn  of 
mind,  the  various  pi^o  uses  which  at 
any  rate  such  a  sort  of  document  might 
be  put  to,  and  the  credit  which  (if  my 
conjecture  be  well-gronnded)  the  result 
would  reflect  upon  his  friend,  must,  if 
£une  says  true,  hold  out  inducements  in- 
finitely more  fiftvourable  than  any  that 
could  oe  presented  by  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  so  insignificant  an  individual 
as  myself.  And  that  the  information 
may  receive  a  mudi  greater  degree  of 
circulation  than  I  could  expect  to  give  it, 
we  wiU  make  Howard  insert  it  in  hia 
next  publication.  He  will,  I  daze  say, 
be  very  ghid  of  it,  for  he  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  my  remarks  on  ^e  incom- 
pleteness of  that  jmnted  in  his  own  ap- 
pendix. Be  there  more  or  less  of  it,  the 
copying  of  it  must  necessarily  be  at^ 
tended  with  som«  expense. — ^You  will 
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be  kind  enough  to  dmet  the  copyist  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  it,  that  I  may 
paj  the  amount  of  it  to  your  house  in 
London. 

^  I  took  the  liberty,  as  yon  may  per- 
haps  remember,  of  claiming  kin  to  yon 
and  Mr  Howard  as  a  kind  of  brother  of 
the  trade,  which  I  certainly  am,  as  fiskr 
as  endeavonrs  go  at  least,  however  in- 
ferior in  point  of  means.  The  only  proof 
I  can  as  yet  produce  to  you,  in  support 
of  such  a  pretension,  is  contained  in  a 
little  pamphlet,*  a  copy  of  which  here- 
with sent,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  accept. — ^I  am,  with  great 
truth  and  regara.  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

'*J.  B. 

^  The  expense  and  trouble  it  cost  me, 
were  not  wholly  thrown  away,  as  the 
1^1^  which  was  the  subject  of  it,  under- 
went a  number  of  alterations,  several  of 
which,  I  understood  by  a  note  from  Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  were  the  consequence 
of  my  remarks." 

In  a  letter  of  GFeorge  Wilson  to  Bent- 
bam,  dated  dd  Nov.,  1783,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage:— 

^  Wallaoe  is  gone  down  to  Tinmouth 
(Teignmouth)  in  Devonshire ;  they  say 
it  is  the  place  where  Dunning  died, 
and  in  all  probability  Wallace  goes 
on  the  some  errand.t  Eveiybody  says 
that  Etskine  will  be  Solicitor-general 
'^-and  if  he  is,  or  indeed  whether  he 
18  or  not,  he  will  have  had  the  most 
rapid  rise  that  has  been  known  at  the 
bflf :  it  is  four  years  and  a  half  since 
he  was  called,  and  in  that  time  he 
has  cleared  £8,000  or  £9,000,  besides 
raying  his  debts,  got  a  silk  gown,  and 
business  of  at  least  £3,000  a-year — a 
seat  in  parliament, — and  over  and  above, 
has  made  bis  brother  Lord  Advocate. 
For  my  part,  I  have  great  doubts  whe- 
ther htB  coming  into  parliament  was  a 
wise  thing;  he  sacrificed  his  House  of 
Commons'  business,  which  was  very  pro- 
fitable; and  besides,  his  success  seems 

*  Thii  vat  the  Utter  to  Mr  Eden. 

f  Jamw  Wallace,  AUortMy-gsnecal.  Ho  died 
i^thin  a  few  days  aftenrardB, — tit,,  on  the  1 1th 
fCoTember, 


to  me  veiy  doubtful.  He  has  several 
of  Burke  s  defects,  and  is  not  unlikely 
to  have  his  fate ;  and  the  expectation 
from  him  will  be  too  great  to  be  satis- 
fied. We  expect  a  match  between  him 
and  Pitt,  and  another  between  Fox  and 
Flood. 

^'  The  apprehensions  about  Ireland  are 
not  ^uite  so  great  since  the  Leinster 
meeting,  where  there  was  not  the  same 
appearance  of  unanimity  as  at  Dungah- 
non.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
meeting  of  the  other  two  provinces; 
and  their  parliament  has  been  adjourned 
for  some  time.  The  Bishop  of  Deny 
goes  to  the  House  of  Peers,  attended  by 
a  troop  of  horse,  who  remain  on  duty 
during  his  stay  there.  He  quite  eclipses 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  What  a  pitv  he 
is  not  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  and  his 
son  a  bishop !" 

I  mentioned  among  Bentham's  ao- 
4|uaintance  a  mercantUe  man  named  Yil- 
lion,aQenoese, '' whohelped,"  saidBent- 
ham,^^tocheermyLinco]n'sInn  solitude. 
Hewasveryfondofmycompany,andwas 
generally  welcome  to  me.  But  once  he 
annoyed  me  by  coming  at  dinner-time; 
forlnad  but  a  scanty  fare,  and  he  grubbed 
up  half  of  it.  His  dress  was  very  shabby, 
and  he  wore  a  shirt  as  coarse  as  a  hop- 
sack  .  Everything  about  him  was  mean ; 
and  as  I  attributed  it  to  his  poverty,  I 
only  pitied  him.  But  I  soon  learned 
he  had  lost  no  less  than  £4000  by  the 
failure  of  his  brother— 4bis  alone  was 
equal  to  £200  ar-year— so  he  sank  in 
my  estimation.  I  could  have  excused 
his  poverty,  but  not  his  being  so  rich 
and  living  so  meanly.  I  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  chemistry  then,  and  he 
studied  chemistry  for  the  love  he  bore 
me.  In  his  brother's  absence,  he  once 
gave  me  a  dinner  at  his  brother  s  ex- 
pense. I  remember  a  garden-like  para- 
dise on  the  top  of  the  house.  He  used 
to  borrow  books  of  me.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  many  good  fiunilies,  amonff 
otheis  that  of  Peter  Noailles,  who  had 
exteninve  silk-works  at  Seven  Oaks. 
Noailles  had  a  beautifcd  wife  and  a 
beautiful  daughter;  and,betngintroduced 
by  YiUion,  I  dined  there  once  or  twice. 
There  was  a  renowned  wine-merchant 
of  the  name  of  Chaillet,  who  alterwardB 
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migrated  to  Bedford  Square.  He  had 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a 
secretary  of  the  first  Lord  Melville. 
When  1  was  a  suitor  on  the  subject  of 
*'  Panopticon,'  the  secretary  did  me  some 
friendly  senrice;  and  I  once  met  his 
father-in-law  at  his  oflSioe,  and  he  said 
to  me,  ^  Mr  Bentham,  vna  it  you  that 
wrote  the  Defenceof  Usury?' — *'  Yes.* — 
^  Then  yoa  shall  dine  with  me/  I  went, 
andwaa  surprised  to  find  his  wife  a  vulgar, 
purse-proud  woman.  There  were  a  dozen 
people  present,  and  we  had  some  music. 
I  remember  observing  something  white 
on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  I  asked 
what  it  was :  ^  You  will  see,'  she  said ; 
*  that  is  not  to  be  eaten  yet :  it  will  be 
eaten  by  and  by.'  Once  when  in  the 
j  carriage  with  her,  she  asked  me  to  make 
/  some  verses  to  entertain  them.  1  make 
I  verses! — ^I  indeed!!* 

Villion  seems  to  have  been  much  at- 
tached to  Bentham,  One  of  his  letters, 
written  in  answer  to  a  communication 
of  Bentham,  which  was  the  resumption 
of  intercourse  long  dropped,  has  the 
following  passage : — 

Francis  Villion  to  Bentham. 

•'  Dear  Sir, — Upon  my  returning  to 
town  to-day,  on  account  of  the  election 
of  E.  India  Directors,  I  have  been — 
shall  I  say  agreeably,  or  disagreeably  ? 
— surprised  at  findmg  at  home  your 
obliging  letter  of  the  8th  instant.  It 
hath  recalled  to  my  mind  a  friendly  con- 
nexion, which,  as  long  ai  it  lasted,  was 
at  once  the  pride  and  the  delight  of  my 
life.  But  tlus  connexion  not  wing  sup- 
ported equally  on  both  sides,  it  neces- 
sarily ^rew,  by  slow  degrees,  weaker 
and  weaker,  till  it  broke  at  last. 

^*  This  event,  aLtbough  long  foreseen, 
and,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature,  which  seldom,  veiy  seldom  in- 
deed, admits  the  continuation  of  an  in- 
timacy between  unequals^  hath  however 
affected  me  so  much,  that  I  do  assure 
you  time  hath  hardly  afforded  me  any 
relief:  «ven  Time  itself^  whose  ever- 
working  hand  hath  almost  oblitesated 
out  the  very  deep  impressions  made 
upon  me  by  the  heavy  strokes  of  repeat- 
ed misfortunes ;  mittortnnes  which  the 
generality  of  people  would  ague  in  look- 


ing upon  as  the  most  severe  ones.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself  to  that 
event,  by  the  consideration,  that  when 
we  leave  nothing  at  all  behind  us  to  re- 
mi^  we  are  prepared  to  meet  death  with 
fortitude  ana  indifference." 

Bentham  answered  this  epistle  in  the 
language  of  kindness,  welcoming  the 
reestablishment  of  kindly  relations :  to 
which  Villion  replies — 

Francis  Villion  to  BsNTHAif . 

"  Lothlmfy,  No.  26, 
"  Monday  Morning,  19th  April,  1784. 

*^  My  Dbar  Sir, — ^An  engagement  for 
3resterday  brought  me  to  town  very  late 
on  Saturday  evening.  I  had  been  pressed 
in  an  obliging  manner  to  stay  all  the 
next  morning,  but  I  congratulated  my- 
self for  having  luckily  withstood  the 
civil  importunities  of  my  friends,  as  I 
'  anticipated  bj  some  hours  the  inexpress- 
ible satisfaction  and  comfort  which  your 
letter  of  the  14th  inst  gave  me.  So 
kind,  so  friendly,  so  moving,  so  artless 
a  letter,  dictated  by  the  heart,— ooming 
from  yon  to  me, — ^makes  more  than  ample 
amends  for  full  ten  years'  trouble  wad 
uneasiness  of  mind.  I  am  sure  in  the 
course  of  a  very  Ions  life,  I  should  never 
forget  a  single  word  of  it. 

^'  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pledge  that 
promises  to  me  the  continuation  of  what 
will  soften  the  unavoidable  misfortunes 
of  this  world, — ^will  increase  greatly  the 
enioyments  it  may  afford;  and,  what  I 
value  more,  will  add  dignity  to  me,  not 
only  in  my  own  estimation,  but  in  that 
of  others. 

**  Had  it  been  a  more  early  hour, — haii 
I  not  been  afraid  to  disturb  you,—- had  I 
been  sure  you  could  give  me  a  bed, — I 
should  have  flyed  directly  to  your  cham- 
bers. I  called  there  yesterday:  to  my 
very  great  disappointment  I  did  not  find 
yon  at  home ;  and  I  left  a  note  which  I 
scribbled  at  the  coffee-house  in  a  huny, 
and  under  the  first  impression  of  my 
chagrin  at  seeing  my  hopes  frustrated. 

^^  It  is  very  unlucky  for  me  that  I 
cannot  absolutely  see  you,  nor  to-day,  nor 
to-morrow.  If  yon  be  disengaged  next 
Wednesday  evening,  I  shall  call  upon 
you.    Should  not  that  day  suit  you, 
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choofle  any  other  jou  pleaae,  and  be  as- 
sured that  I  shall  make  yon  a  sacrifice 
of  any  eii|;agement  of  mine,  let  it  be  of 
datj,  bnsiness,  or  pleasure ;  for  I  can 
hare  none  greater  than  that  of  assorinff 
yon,  in  person,  how  affectionately  and 
truly  I  am,  my  dear  Bentham, 
^  Your  humble  Servant, 
^  And  sincere  Friend, 
**  Francis  Villion." 

Geoige  Wilson  and  James  Trail  were, 
of  all  Beniham's  acquaintance  at  that 
time,  those  with  whom  he  was  most  in- 
timate. It  was  to  Wilson  that  most  of 
the  Bowood  letters  were  addressed. 

"George  Wilson,"  saidhe,  "was  my  bo- 
som friend.  Wehadbothof  usbeen  friend- 
less. He  had  lired  at  Aberdeen,  where  his 
&ther  had  been  collector  of  the  customs. 
He  had  been  at  Edinbuigh  university. 
He  was  related  by  marriage  to  Dr  For- 
dyce.  I  made  'acquaintance,  before  I 
was  of  age,  with  Dr  Fordyoe,  in  oonse- 

fnence  of  Ms  lectures  on  chemistry;  and 
once  gave  him  and  (Chamberlain) 
Clarke  a  dinner  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Dr 
F.  was,  I  think,  at  that  time,  the  only 
chemical  lecturer,  and  was  very  poorly 
attended.  Wilson  was  first  cousin  to  a 
Lord  Forbes ;  and  Fordyce  invited  Wil- 
son to  dinner  to  meet  me.  He  had  no 
l^al  acquaintance,  except  Sir  Archibald 
lucdonald,  who  was  an  aristocrat  and  a 
puppy,  and  took  no  notice  of  Wilson; 
so  that  Wilson  really  knew  nobody,  but 
Dr  Fordyoe,  who  was  a  q^eer  creature, 
without  conversation.  Wilson  and  I 
there  met.  He  was  not  a  forward — ^no, 
he  was  rather  a  reserved,  even  bashful 
man ;  but  he  was  six  feet  one  inch  in 
height.  Not  long  after  it  happened,  I 
was  not  so  poor  but  I  could  go  aiijjive 
apart  from  my  fr.ther ;  so  I  went ,  to  a 
little  eating  or  chop-house,  called  the 
Three  Tuns,  where  I  used  to  dine  for 
13d.,  including  Id.  to  the  waiter.  While 
sitting  at  one  table,  he  was  at  another. 
I  recognised  him,  and  asked  him  to  take 
tea  with  me.  I  found  he  was  fond  of 
chess.  I  was  passionately  ihid  of  it. 
This  was  long  after  our  meeti*  at  For-; 
dyce's,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bring-/ 
ing  people  together,  giving  no  one  any 
account  of  the  others,  so  that  they  were 


constantly  in  awkward  plights.  He 
thus  introduced  me  to  Solander  s  Club, 
where  nobody  knew  me,  and  I  knew 
nobody,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  any- 
body, nor  anybody  to  me.  At  this  time  I 
was  writing  theFragment.  Ishowedhim> 
(Wilson)  parts  of  it.  He  seemed  struck  ' 
with  them,  but  tittered  no  praise,  for  he 
was  afraid  of  being  thought  a  flatterer. 
There  was  a  constant  correspondence 
between  him  and  his  sister,  who  was 
living  with  her  father  at  Aberdeen.  He 
used  to  show  me  her  letters,  by  which 
I  perceived  the  impression  which  the 
Fragment  had  made  on  his  mind.  Our 
intimacy  strengthened,  and  at  last  we 
lived  together  constantly.  While  living 
in  that  habit  of  intimacy,  came  Lord 
Glenbervie  and  Silvester  Douglas,  who 
had  been  beai^leader  to  the  Douglas 
whose  legitimacy  had  been  questioned. 
That  Douglas  was  a  ward  of  Lord  Mans- 
field; but  he  had,  notwithstanding,  so 
lived  as  to  outrun  the  constable.  The 
great  Douglas  had  his  opera-girl,  and 
the  little  Douglas  had  his ;  so  ^e  was 
recalled  in  disgrace.  Douglas,  who  was 
a  pert,  supercilious  fellow,  but  had  ta- 
lents,— very  considerable  tsilents, — came 
and  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  and  Wilson  knew  one  another,  and 
he  used  frequently  to  come  and  call 
Wilson  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  leave  me  in  solitude,  which  annoyed 
me  not  a  little.  Douglas  had  seen  much 
of  the ^ra?id  monde ;  Wilson  nothing; 
so  he  would  not  lose  any  opportunity  of 
hearing  about  it.  Wilson  was  a  most 
determined  Whiff,  and  a  slave  to  the 
fashion.  Very  plain,  but  not  the  less 
anxious  to  be  in  the  fashion.  The  aris- 
tocratical  section  of  the  Public-Opinion 
Tribunal  had  prodigious  influence  on 
him.  In  his  study  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty, he  got  hold  of  some  of  my 
phraseology,  which  was  of  great  use  to 
him.  He  admired  Feame*  prodigiously 
— I  held  him  in  contempt.  For  many 
successive  jears  we  used  to  go,  in  tlie 
long  vacation,  to  the  country  together. 
How  I  found  means  I  know  not,  but 
that  I  had  two  or  three  trifling  legacies. 
My  &ther,   on   his    second  marriage^ 

*  Essay  on  Remainders  and  Devises. 
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made  a  little  settlement  on  me  of  a  £&nn 
in  Essex,  worth  £60,  on  which  there 
was  an  excessive  land-tax,  reducing  it 
to  less  than  £50»  Then  there  was  a 
malt-house  at  Barking,  which,  when  it 
was  tenanted,  gave  £40;  but  it  waa  not 
always  tenanted :  and  for  these  allow- 
ances, I  was  to  aj^^ear  alB  a  gentleman, 
with  lace  and  embroidery  on  occasion. 
I  had  four  guineas  to  pay  my  laundress, 
four  guineas  to  my  iMuber,  and  two  to 
my  shoeblack. 

*'  Wi]sonbecameasilk-gownsman,and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Noi&Ak  circuit 
He  was  cold  iu  his  manners,  and  rather 
touchy  in  his  temper.  I  never  but  once 
had  anything  like  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  then  we  were  meeting  at  I>r  For- 
dyce's,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  con- 
suit  me  on  some  point  of  law.  I  laughed 
at  him.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
— I  had  quitted  the  law.  He  took  it  in 
dudgeon,  even  after  I  had  explained  it, 
though  the  explanation  was  simple 
enough.  He  was  out  of  humour ;  but 
ultimately  I  quieted  him.  I  had  been 
sadly  plagued  with  these  chambers  of 
mine.  I  had  divers  tenants,  more  bad 
than    good,  —  insolvent    and    solvent. 

Among  the  insolvent  was  F y  from 

whom  I  could  never  get  rent,  nor  drive 
him  from  the  chambers.  They  told  me 
I  had  no  redress.  I  could  not  eject  him 
but  through  the  benchers; — but  the 
benchers  dCanied  me  relief.  Wilson  was 
a  bencher,  but  he  refused  me  all  assis- 
tance. This  shocked  me  so  much  that 
I  could  not  aUterwards  see  him  with 
pleasure.  I  thought  the  nuscality  was 
characteristic.  The  lawyer  I  the  Scotch 
friend!    They  gave,  as  a  reason,  that 

F was  not  a  member  of  the  society. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  law ;  but  I  knew  that  if  it  existed, 
it  was  frequently  violated,  for  there 
were  many  holders  of  chambers  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Inn." 

On  another  occasion  he  said  of  Wil- 
son : — ^''He  was  a  follower  of  mine ;  but 
he  always  put  himself  at  the  door  of 
some  aristocrat  or  other.  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  maueaise  honte^  and  fear 
of  ridicule.  His  ideas  were  cUrified 
by  my  phraseology.  I  was  blind  in 
1781  for  two  or  three  months,  and  he 


was  reading  Coke  upon  L3rttleton.  I 
wanted  ideas,  and  asked  him  to  read 
aloud,  for  their  ideas  were  better  than 
none.  I mademaay observations^  showing 
him  that  their  ideas  were  to  be  amended : 
he  did  not  want  them  to  be  amended, 
but  only  to  learn  how  he  could  make 
money  out  of  them.  He  once  saved  my 
life.  We  went  to  bathe  at  Leyton.  I 
could  not  swim — not  a  single  stroke. 
The  tide  was  rapid.  I  walked  on  up  to 
my  neck.  I  thought  of  turning  back. 
I  turned  round,  but  could  not  resist  the 
tide.  I  floundered  about,  my  head 
sometimes  above,  sometimes  under  the 
water.  He  was  scampering  about  in  the 
meadows.  ^  I  cried  out.  He  saw  me, 
now  up,  now  down :  he  plunged  in  and 
saved  me.  I  was  then  thinking  of  my 
death,  and  the  effect  my  death  would 
have  on  others.  George  Wilson  told 
me  to  be  perfectly  passive.  I  felt  that 
I  was  a-going,  a-going )  but  he  rescued 
me,  and  dragged  me  to  the  shore." 

Bentham's  other  friend,  James  Trail, 
had  held  a  situation  in  one  of  the  cok>-> 
nies ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  had 
been  deputy-usher  at  court,  dramatic  sub- 
licenser,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
barrister,  and  M.P.  for  Oxford,  which  he 
owed  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom 
Bentham  represented  him  and  his  famOy 
as  retamers.  To  his  connexion  with 
the  Hertfords,  Bentham  attributed  the 
severity  with  which  he  always  judffed 
the  Shelbumes ;  for  a  feud  existed  bor 
tween  the  two  noble  families,  and  Trail 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Lord 
Shelbume  in  terms  of  extreme  abhor- 
rence. So  fjEur  was  this  pushed,  that  on 
the  occasion  when,  in  the  solitary  kind's 
speech  prepared  by  Lord  Shelbume,  the 
words  were  introduced,  that  '^  Accounts 
cannot  be  too  public," — an  admirable 
maxim,  and  whose  recognition,  on  such 
an  occasion,  was  a  highly  important 
conquest  to  reform.  Trail  set  upon  this 
phrase,  as  Bentham  declared,  ^'  like  a 
mastiff  upon  the  throat  of  an  assailant 
of  his  master,  and  called  it  *•  innovation,' 
'  hodge-p^ge,'  *•  miss-meddling,'  and 
*'  fiEurrago."'---So  blinding  are  the  effects 
of  party-prejudice!* 


*  Tlie  following  notice  of  trail  it  from  the  Me> 
moin  of  Sir  Saaniiel  Romillj,  voU  i.  p.  434 : — 
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In  referenoe  to  the  debates  of  the  day, 
Trail  writes,  on  the  22d  January,  1784, 
from  London : — 

James  Tillil  to  Bbnthah. 

''  On  Monday,  we  expect  a  motion 
from  Fox,  or  some  of  his  friends,  rela- 
tive to  the  oondnct  of  the  High-Bailiff 
of  Westminster.  Most  people  agree  that 
his  conduct  is  irregular  in  not  making 
a  return  of  the  two  candidates  who  were 
highest  on  the  poll ;  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty is,  what  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  do  to  remedy  this  irregularity ; 
whether  they  can  call  the  High-Bailiff 
to  the  bar,  and  order  him  to  make  a  re- 
turn ;  or  if  they  ought  to  refer  it  to  a 
Committee,  under  Grenyilles  Act,  to 
determine  what  he  ought  to  have  done, 
and  what  he  ought  now  to  do.  Some 
think  that,  as  his  power  expired  on  the 
day  the  writ  was  returnable,  and  no 
return  being  then  made,  the  House  can 
only  declare  the  eleftion  void,  and  order 
a  new  writ  to  be  issued.  Whatever  turn 
it  may  take,  it  is  expected  to  be  a  po- 
pular topic  for  Opposition;  and  I  suppose 
we  shall  hear  of  it  as  often  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  introduce  it. 

*'  It  is  expected  that  Pitt  means  to 
repeal  Mr  Burke's  Act,  or  at  least  some 
part  of  it,  in  order  to  restore  the  Board 


**  My  [Sir  S.  IL'sl  fint  acqu 
Ml  ^rms  in  the  7«ar  1784.    Tbe 


j^thWil- 
le  year  1 7tf«.  xne  fint  cireait  I  went, 
i^ieh  -WM  in  the  spring  of  that  yvar,  I  jnet  Tiail, 
who  wu  then  travelling  it  for  the  last  time.  Hav- 
ing cone  round  to  eveiy  assice  to^hi  for  three  inc- 
ceanve  drcaits  withoot  having  a  single  brief,  he 

Sve  it  np  in  despair^  be  afterwarda  relinquished 
e  Chancexy  Bar.  He  was  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  man  most  eminently  qualified  to  have 
attained  the  highest  honours  of  the  profession,  but 
who  having  no  other  reoommendation  than  his 
great  kdents,  was  indeed  respected,  admired,  and 
consolted  continually  ;  but  it  was  only  by  those 
who  were  of  the  same  rank  in  the  profession  with 
hiaaaell  No  attomej  ever  discovered  his  merit ; 
be  never  got  any  busmess,  and  the  profession  waa 
to  him  omy  a  source  of  expense  and  disappointment. 
By  being  continually  in  the  same  society  during 
mb  three  weeks  or  month  that  the  circuit  lasted, 
we  became  very  well  acquainted  together ;  and  he 
waa  ao  intimate  with  Wilson,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  formed  a  friendship  with  him,  and 
not  finaquentiy  to  be  in  Wilson^s  society.  In  a 
short  time  I  became  aa  intimate  with  the  one  aa 
with  the  other;  and  our  friendship  remained  undi- 
minished and  uninterrupted  for  a  moment  till  I 
lost  both  of  them  by  death:  Trail,  in  1809,  and 
Wilson  in  the  presoit  year  [1816.]'' 


of  Trade.  Sir  James  Lowther  has  hem 
exceedingly  offended  that  Lord  Aher- 
gavenny  was  made  an  earl  before  him, 
because  the  daughter  of  John  Robinson, 
formerly  his  steward,  may  eventually 
take  ra^  before  his  wife.  It  is  said, 
that  he  is  now  pacified,  but  on  what 
terms  I  have  not  heard :  according  to 
some,  he  remains  a  commoner,  and  will, 
notwithstanding,  continue  to  support  the 
administration.  Others  say,  he  takes 
his  six  titles,  and  has  obtained,  besides, 
the  promise  of  a  bine  riband. 

^^  We  hear  that  Pitt  has  prepared  ao 
India  bill,  nearly  the  same  with  Fox's  : 
the  trade  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors ;  the  government  to  be  rested 
in  CommissionerB  for  a  term  of  years,  but 
named  by  the  Crown. 

"  Probably  his  plan,  establishing  the 
succession  to  offices  in  rotation,  will 
make  a  part  of  his  bill,  and  in  that  case 
it  will  be  nearly  the  same  with  what 
Fox  proposed  after  his  first  bill  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only 
changes  talked  of  are  Lord  Carmarthen 
to  be  Privy-seal,  Lord  Sidney  to  be  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Dundas  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department." 

George  Wilson  writes  also,  on  matters 
of  public  interest,  19th  June : — 

GfiOBOB  Wilson  to  Bentham. 

"  The  Westminster  scrutiny  goes  on 
rapidly.  In  the  first  week,  two  votes  of 
Mr  Fox's  have  been  decided  upon,  and 
both  confirmed.  A  third  has  been  heard, 
and  the  decision  adjourned  till  Monday. 
The  mode  agreed  on  is,  that  Sir  Cecil 
shall  first  go  through  all  his  objections 
in  the  parish  of  Soho ;  and  then  Fox  go 
through  his:  after  which,  they  goto 
another  parish.  But  many  people  think 
they  will  never  get  out  of  Soho. 

*'  We  understand.  Sir  R.  Hotham  is 
to  come  in  for  the  borough.  Lord  North 
made  a  great  speech,  and  Pitt  a  mise- 
rable one,  on  the  reform.  On  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  receipt  tax,  people  may 
now  judge  of  the  ministers*  sentiments. 
Adam  has  got  another  son,  and,  what  is 
better,  he  is  getting  a  deal  of  money  by 
Scotch  Appeals.     Trail  is  drawing  like 
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a  wagon-hone,  fiom  morning  to  night, 
and  from  Monday  to  Saturday.  I  am, 
aa  usual,  attending  the  Eling's  Bench, 
and  idling  away  the  afternoon." 

Dr  Swediaur  writes  from  Edinburgh, 
on  the  15th  July  :^- 

Db  Swediaub  to  Bemtham, 

^  Dr  Smith,  with  whom  I  am  inti- 
mately acquainted,  is  quite  our  man ; 
he  is  busy  about  a  new  edition  of  his 
^  Wealth  of  Nations.'  We  have  a  club 
here  which  consists  of  nothing  but  phi- 
losophers. Dr  Adam  Smith,  Cullen, 
Black,  Mr  MK^owan,  &c.,  belong  to  it; 
and  I  am  also  a  member  of  it.  Thus  I 
spend  once  a-week,  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  agreeable,  cheerful  and  social 
company." 

Several  of  the  letters  of  this  period, 
relate  to  the  publication  of  Voltaire's 
Memoirs;  aa  to  which,  Dr  Swediaur,  in 
a  postscript  to  the  above,  says : — 

"  Have  you  read  Voltaire's  Memoirs 
of  his  Life,  written  by  himself  ?  I  just 
got  a  copy  of  it  from  Faris ;  it  is  excel- 
lent ;  and  great  many  anecdotes,  espe- 
cially those  about  the  King  of  Prussia,  I 
know  to  be  true.  The  old  scoundrel  will 
not  be  much  pleased  to  have  his  character 
so  much  exposed  during  his  life-time." 

And  Trail  on  the  9th  August  writes : — 
James  Trail  to  Bentham. 

*^  I  have  read  Memoiret  de  Voltaire. 
They  are  entertaining,  and  if  not  ^ 
nnine,  are  at  least  a  tolerable  imitation 
of  his  manner.  If  I  had  been  persuaded 
that  they  were  authentic,  I  am  not  sure 
but  my  expectations  would  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  perusal.  There  is 
nothing  interesting,  and  little  of  any 
thing  except  what  relates  to  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

^^  I  admit  that  Smith's  book  is  in  the 
press,  and  that  it  has  considerable  addi- 
tions. It  will  appear  in  4  vols,  octavo. 
1  cannot  learn  to  what  particular  points 
the  additions  relate.  It  will  not  be 
published  in  less  than  two  months. 

^  I  hear  of  no  public  news  but  from  the 


papers;  I  need  not  repeat  what  you 
see  there.  If  the  General  Advertiser  is 
to  be  had  at  Whitchurch,  yon  will  be 
entertained,  perhaps,  with  the  account 
nven  in  that  paper  of  last  Saturday  of 
Fox's  speech  the  night  before.  I  am 
told  by  those  who  heard  it,  that  it  was 
equal  to  any  he  has  ever  made,  and  with 
the  uncommon  advantage  of  being  a  re- 
ply to  Pitt,  who  has  now  given  up  the 
only  remainingmeasure  he  had  struggled 
for  some  time  to  miuntain.  The  people 
in  the  city,  I  hear,  are  beginning  to  talk 
very  freely  of  the  inexperience  and  in- 
capacity of  their  late  favourite  minister, 
and  Fox  has  given  them  great  satisfiBC- 
tion  by  his  temperate  and  discriminating 
opposition  to  such  measures  only  as  they 
have  disappro  ved  of.  If  Pitt  should  have 
as  much  to  do  next  session,  I  own  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  such  a 
current  against  him  as  might  affect  his 
power ;  but  he  has  got  through  all  his 
taxes,  having  provt(&d  for  the  interest 
even  of  that  part  of  the  debt  which  will 
not  be  regularly  funded  till  next  session. 
I  cannot  foresee  that  he  will  have  any 
thing  to  do  next  session  but  to  mend  the 
high  roads  and  enclose  commons,  and 
make  a  parading  speech  about  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  surplus." 

One  of  Trail's  letters  of  16th  Sep- 
tember, gives  a  detailed  account  of  Lu- 
nardi's  l^oon  ascent  the  day  before. 

James  Trail  to  Bentham. 

\         ''  L<md<m,  16th  September,  1784. 

j  *^  Dear  Bentham, — ^Wilson  has  so 
£Lr  relented  tiiat  he  has  permitted  me  to 
write  you  some  account  of  Lunardi's  ex- 
c^on  with  his  air  balloon.  Fordyce 
undertook  to  fill  it  with  inflammable  air, 
aiU  executed  his  part  of  the  business 
wii^  great  coolness  and  success.  He 
intended  to  have  begun  his  operations 
on  Tuesday  evening  about  six  o'clock, 
but  was  prevented  by  various  accidents 
till  five  next  morning,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  make  ten  gallons  of  air  in  a 
second,  which  exposed  the  balloon  to  be 
set  on  fire  from  the  great  heat  produced 
by  this  rapid  process.    The  ingredients 
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were  oil  of  vitriol  and  sine,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  water;  and,  according  to  his 
OEdcolotions,  he  was,  from  £150  worth 
of  each,  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
as  much  white  yitriol  as  would  sell 
for  £400,  at  the  rate  of  £10  less 
per  ton  than  the  market  price.  By 
this  good  management  £100  will  he 
gained  by  the  process.  About  one 
o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  balloon  to 
go  off,  Lunardi  became  very  impatient, 
and  was  afraid  the  mob  would  have 
broke  in;  so  that  Fordyce  was  obliged 
to  humour  him,  although  he  had  not 
been  able,  notwithstanding  all  his  exer- 
tions, to  collect  Jhe  quantity  of  air  he 
wished.  Upon  trial,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  enough  to  raise  the  two 
travellers  with  twentv-five  pounds  of 
ballast,  which  obliged  Biggins  to  get  out ; 
and  Lunardi  set  out  by  himseff,  with 
about  thirty  pounds  of  ballast,  part  of 
which  he  threw  out  almost  immeaiately 
«fter  he  rose  from  the  ground,  to  enable 
him  to  clear  a  row  of  houses  adjoining 
the  ArtiUeiy  Ground.  We  saw  every- 
thing so  distinctly,  and  were  so  much 
eatiisSed  with  the  safety  of  the  attempt, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  that  awfiil  or 
solemn  scene  that  I  expected— -every- 
body greatly  interested,  but  cheerful  and 
gay;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  was 
at  such  a  distance  that  we  could  scarcely 
discover  the  gallery  fixed  to  the  balloon. 
It  went  at  first  north-west,  and  after- 
wards nearly  due  north ;  and  in  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  was  out  of 
sight  of  every  person,  I  believe,  in  Lon- 
don. 

•*  No  certain  accounts  were  received 
in  town,  of  the  conclusion  of  this  voyage, 
till  this  afternoon,  when  two  letters — 
one  to  Dr  Fordyce,  and.  the  other  to 
Biggins— came  nom  Lunardi,  written 
from  Bakei^s  house  in  Hertfordshire.  Tn 
these  letters  he  says,  that,  after  having 
been  up  some  time,  he  descended  by 
means  of  one  of  his  oars,  (the  other  he 
dropped  by  accident,)  till  he  came  very 
near  the  ^urth;  and  by  throwing  out  a 
small  grappling-iron,  he  brought  himself 
to  an  anchor  in  a  large  field  where  some 
men  were  at  work.  To  these  people  he 
called  with  his  speaking-trumpet,  and 


got  some  information,  which 
specify.     After  leaving  hit 
tiLem,  he  threw  out  the  remai 
ballast,  and  ascended  to  a  mu 
height  than  he  had  been  befon 
first  voyage,  the  thermometer  ..^-  not 
sink  below  35°;  but  in  the  second  trip 
it  fell  down  to  29°.     Some  vapour  had 
got  into  the  balloon,  and,  being  con* 
densed,  fell  down  now  and  then  upon 
him  in  drops;  but^  when  at  his  greatest 
height,  these  drops  were  frozen.     He 
doesnot  mention  what  brought  him  down 
a  second  time.    It  is  thou^t,  notwith- 
standing his  account,  the  cause  of  his 
coming  down  both  times  was  the  waste 
of  the  infiammable  air  through  the  seams, 
and  perhaps  the  body,  of  the  silk.    The 
oar  was  too  small  to  have  such  an  effect 
as  he  imputes  to  it.     By  his  own  con- 
jecture, he  rose  the  second  time  to  the 
height  of  four  miles ;  but  bb  he  had  no 
barometer,  (which  was  in  Biggins'pocket, 
and  forgot  in  the  hurry,)  we  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

^'  He  was  ujp,  altogether,  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes ;  and  landed  three 
miles  beyond  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  General 
Smith,  and  some  other  gentlemen  who 
had  followed  him  out  of  town  on  horse- 
back, with  whom  he  dined,  and  went 
afterwards  to  Mr  Baker's  house.  In  his 
letter  to  Biggins,  he  expresses  his  regret 
that  he  had  not  his  company,  whicl^  he 
says,  prevented  him  from  enjoying  his 
voyage-— but  assures  him  he  shall  ac- 
company him  on  the  next;  that  the  bal- 
loon shall  be  filled  quite  full,  and  if  then 
it  will  not  carry  two,  he.  Biggins,  shall 
go  up  alone.  The  balloon  came  safe  to 
town  this  evening,  in  Baker's  caravan, 
and  was  lodged,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  great  mob^  at  Biggins'  house,  in 
Essex  Stieet. 

^^  Fordyce  had  a  very  ingenious  con- 
trivance to  let  out  the  inflammable  air, 
if  it  had  been  necessary.  He  fixed  two 
silk  tubes  about  the  middle  of  the  bal- 
loon, which  hung  down,  and  in  that  po- 
sition, although  open,  the  light  air  could 
not  force  its  way  out ;  but  by  means  of  a 
rope  and  a  pulley,  which  went  over  the 
top,  Lunardi  could  raise  up  either  of  the 
tubes  as  high  as  any  part  of  the  balloon, 
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and  then  the  air  could  have  flowed  out 
freely.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  made 
any  use  of  this  oontrivanoe.  But  it  is  a 
proof  the  principle  is  sound — that  the 
Dottom  of  the  balloon  was  open  the 
whole  time.  Lunardi  was  chilled  with 
the  cold,  althou^  he  had  on  a  flannel 
shirt  and  drawers.  We  may  expect  to 
see  him  aloft  again  in  a  few  days.  We 
are  promised,  besides,  an  exhibition  of 
a  balloon  from  Lord  Foleys  rarden, 
on  Monday  next,  with  which  Colonel 
Gardiner  and  Mr  Sheldon  are  to  ascend. 
Blanchard,  who  went  up  in  France,  has 
brought  over  his  balloon,  and  will  no 
doubt  perform  some  feats,  unless  Lu- 
nardi has  anticipated  him.  He  was  in 
the  Artillery  Ground  on  Wednesday, 
and  endeayoored  to  turn  ererything  into 
ridicule,  and  at  the  same  time  to  alarm 
the  people  who  stood  near  the  balloon, 
while  it  was  filling,  for  their  safety.  He 
assured  them  the  casks  would  certainly 
burst.  He  was  so  much  attended  to, 
that  several  persons  asked  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  stood  very  near,  to  retire ; 
but  he,  with  great  incufference,  desired 
his  companion.  Tommy  Onslow,  who 
was  uncommonly  anxious  to  get  him 
away,  to  retire  himself  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  danger.  Although  the 
concoorae  of  people  was  immense,  yet 
few  in  proportion  came  into  the  Artil- 
lery Ground ;  and  it  is  said,  not  more 
than  £400  was  recdved  for  tickets.-^ 
Yours, 

"  Jamss  Trail." 

I  find  an  advertisement  in  the  Aforn^ 
ing  AdtfertiseTj  announcing  M.  Lunar^ 
di's  intention  of  ascending  from  the 
Artillery  Ground,  which  the  Honour- 
able Company  had  let  to  him  for  one 
hundred  guineas,  to  be  presented  to  the 
children  of  Sir  Barnard  Turner — an  ar- 
rangement in  which,  M.  Lunardi  says, 
he  ^  feels  a  pleasure  inexpressible." 

The  following  b  an  extract  from  a 
letter  £rom  Dr  Symonds,  dated  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  April  28,  1785  :— 

Dr  SncoNDs  to  Bbntham. 

^^  Dear  Sib, — I  should  have  answered 
vour  letter  much  sooner,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  staying  to  take  an  oppoi^ 


tnnity  of  one  of  my  friends  going  to 
Lonaon,  that  he  might  carry  a  disserta- 
tion, which  I  beg  your  acceptance  of. 
It  was  written  during  the  American  war, 
and  most  probably  never  fell  into  your 
hands.  In  1761  and  1762, 1  read,  with 
particular  attention,  the  principal  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  and  had  many 
points  in  view,  among  which  was  colo- 
niEation:  that  was  not  a  party  question 
before  the  Stamp  Act  puued.  When  I 
answered  my  antagonist,  who  is  a  Scotch- 
man, I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
have  recourse  to  my  notes,  which  soon 
convinced  me  that  something  more  than 
an  honest  inquiiy  after  trnUi  prompted 
him  to  misrepresent  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity; and,  in  £u3t,  he  was  soon  rewarded 
by  the  ministry  with  a  pension  of  £200 
aryear,  which  be  is  reported  to  enjoy  at 
this  time.* 

^'  I  am  not  a  little  flattered  with  the 
opini<m  you  are  so  good  as  to  form  of 
my  ytupen  in  '  Young  s  Annals.'  I  in- 
tend to  give  him  some  upon  the  moral 
€au$ei;  and  afterwards  to  publish  them 
myself  in  a  distinct  volume,  with  many 
Additions;  and  shall  avail  myself  of  your 
kindness  in  offering  to  do  anything  for 
me  in  Itahr.  You  will  be  aile  to  in- 
form me  of  some  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  year  1770,  when  I  left 
it,  and  to  clear  up  some  things  which  I 
did  not  observe  in  so  explicit  a  manner 
as  I  could  wish,  though  I  did  not  lose 
much  time  during  the  long  residence  that 
I  made  there.  Most  of  my  friends  are 
dead  who  could  be  of  real  service  to  yon. 
I  shall  certainly  remember  to  give  you 
letters  for  Cinlli  of  Naples,  and  the 
Abbe  Fortis  of  Venice,  whom  you  will 
find  both  instructive  and  agreeable. 

'^  As  to  modem  publications  upon  the 
political  economy  of  Italy,  I  know  oif 
none.  When  the  Italians  treat  of  this 
subject,  they  say  little  about  their  own 
country;   but   load  their  books  with 


*  Dr  Symonds  (wbo  was  ProfMwr  of  Modem 
History  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge)  pablished 
in  1778,  "  RemArki  npon  an  Esny.  entitled.  The 
History  of  the  Colomzation  of  the  Free  States  of 
Antiquity,**  the  pamphlet  above  referred  toL  The 
work  which  ealled  it  forth  was  published  in  1777, 
and  bore  on  the  American  War.  Its  anthor  was 
Mr  William  Barron,  Profeaior  of  Logic  in  St. 
Andrews. 
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quotaticms  from  Englieli  and  Frencli 
writexs.  The  best  book  ibat  I  have  seen 
ifl  the  ^  Lezioni  del  oommercio  o  aia  dell 
oeoonomia  oiyile/  by  the  Abate  Ge* 
noye^  whom  I  haaw  rery  well  at 
Naples;  bat  nine-teDths  of  this  book, 
though  usefdl,  are  general  maxims^  and 
not  ranch  n  said  of  the  citiI  or  political 
Oeeoiiomy  of  Italy.  I  brought  with  me 
from  Venice  fire  volmnes  of  the  Giar^ 
nale  <f  Italia^  a  periodical  paper,  pub- 
lished by  Grisaeluu,  which  had  some- 
times tolerably  good  matter,  though  eren 
that  was  too  much  charged  with  extracts 
from  writers  on  this  side  the  Alps. 
Whether  il  has  been  continued  of  late 
years,  I  do  not  know;  for  I  never  could 
get  any  information  about  it  from  our 
liOndon  booksellers.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  Lalande  will  afford  you  the  as- 
«istanoe  you  would  wish  to  receiye.  I 
recommended  him  to  our  youn^  travel^ 
ler$y  in  preference  to  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  writers,  because  he  hsM  a  few 
ehapters  upon  the  weights  and  measures, 
products,  and  manufactures  of  the  seye- 
ral  goyemments  in  Italy ;  but  unfortu- 
nately these  bear  not  the  least  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  his  book;  which  is 
filled  with  dry  and  defectiye  accounts  of 
pictures,  &o.,  unmercifully  retailed  from 
other  writers.**  # 

There  is  a  very  amusing  epistle  of 
Bentham's  to  Mr  Townsenc^  dated  May 
2d,  1785:— 

BSNTHAM  TO  JoSBPH  TOWKSSND. 

^^  Dkab  Sib, — ^Here  am  I  still :  how 
much  longer  I  shall  be  here  I  do  not,  as 
yet,  precisely  know ;  nor  by  what  track, 
nor  by  what  conveyance  I  shall  migrate 
elsewhere*  I  am  waitii^  for  letters 
from  Petersburg ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am 
in  the  state  and  condition  of  your  friend 
Horace*s  countryman,  who  kept  waiting 
for  the  river  to  run  itself  dry.  Thanks 
to  my  sins,  I  have  to  do  with  one  of  the 
most  indolent  men  of  one  of  the  most 
indolent  nations  upon  the  face  of  God 
Ahnight/s  earth.  I  write  ham  letter 
aliter  letter  about  business  purely  his 
own.  He,  I  am  told,  expresses  much 
satiafiMStion ;  and  how  do  you  think  he 
testifies  it?  You  would  suppose,  by  an-  < 


swering  them.  No  such  thing :  he  or- 
ders them  to  be  translated  out  of  my 
dog-French  into  Russian,  for  what  pur- 
pose, or  for  whose  use,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  guess :  not  for  his  own,  most  certainly; 
as  he  makes,  at  least,  as  much  use  of  the 
French  as  of  the  Russ.  However,  he 
talks  of  writing  soon,  and  there  the 
matter  rests. 

'^As  for  you,  I  will  almost  venture 
to  prophesy  you  will  not  quit  Tin  ishmd 
in  a  hurry.  The  gnomes  of  Cornwall 
have  encompassed  you  with  silver  chains. 
I  see  the  would-be  Gulliver  struggling 
to  get  loose,  in  case  a  swarm  of  little 
Plutuses  keep  fast  hold  of  him  by  the 
heart-strings. 

^^  As  to  Sir  Edward  Bayntun,  I  am 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  inten- 
tions :  they  are,  like  Prince  Potemkin  s, 
of  lasting  stuff,  not  to  be  put  an  end  to 
hj  performance.  1  should  rather  have 
said,  for  his  declarations ;  which  assur* 
edly  is  full  as  much  as  I  had  any  title 
to  expect. 

'^  To  come  back  to  milk-maids.  You 
gave  me,  as  your  decided  opinion,  that 
no  such  animals  would  be  to  be  met 
with  bom  in  two  counties  at  once.  Af- 
ter great  consideration  and  some  in- 
2uiry,  I  am  indined  to  think  you  are  in 
be  right ;  indeed,  I  never  could  hear  of 
more  than  one  sort  of  being  that  is  to 
be  found  in  more  than  one  place  at  a 
time,  in  any  period  of  its  existence.  I 
think,  therefore,  I  have  done  something 
in  finding  in  the  person,  a  niece  of  my 
aU-eapable  Scotchman,  an  intelligent^ 
well-bred,  young  gentlewoman,  of  about 
twenty-five,  who,  to  the  theoretical 
merit  of  having  imbibed  sound  chemical 
principles  from  her  uncle,  adds  the  prac- 
tical requisite  of  having  been  bom  and 
bred  in  a  ChoBhire  daiiy.  You  will 
say  that  is  doing  the  busmess  but  by 
halves:  true;  but  it  would  be  more 
than  half  done  if  I  could  get  her  rege- 
nerated in  Wiltshire.  Now,  how  to 
bring  about  this  good  work  ?  Of  my- 
self^ you  know  I  can  do  nothing.  To 
the  art  of  reffeneration  I  make  no  more 
pretensions  than  to  its  simple  prototype. 
But  you,  my  venerable  friend,  are  alHce 
an  adept  in  both:  the  last  your  pas- 
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time  is,  the  first  your  trade.  Now, 
then,  how  shall  I  contrive  to  pay  you  ? 
for  every  one  must  live  by  his  trade, 
and  yours  is  none  of  those  which  men 
ore  wont  to  live  the  worst  by.  Don't 
be  wicked,  now,  and  think  tliat  I  mean 
to  propose  tQ  you  to  pay  yourself  by  in- 
termixiuff,  upon  this  occasion,  your  pas- 
time wiu  your  trade:  that  would  be 
curtailing  you  of  a  syllable,  without 
making  you  a  jot  the  richer;  besides, 
that  my  commission  does  not  extend 

Suite  so  far:  and,  sacred  as  the  prece* 
ent  is^  it  is  possible  she  might  have 
her  scruples  (Jx>ut  acting  the  part  of 
Ruth,  though  you  were  to  be  her  Boaz. 
I  mean  to  pay  you  more  liberally  in 
your  own  coin.  Pewsey,  I  am  told,  or 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  it,  is  a  second 
Canaan :  don't  be  angry,  I  speak  of  its 
produce,  not  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
ditches,  instead  of  mud,  are  filled  with 
milk;  and  the  footpaths,  instead  of 
gravd,  are  cased  with  cheese.  You 
cannot  but  know  plenty  of  your  auailles^ 
or  of  their  oommH'ei^  who,  out  of  chris- 
tian charity,  aided  by  the  moderate  ap- 
plication of  a  more  substantial  motive, 
would  undertake  this  pious  work.  The 
process  need  not  take  up  above  a  week ; 
and  any  recompense  you  thought  ade- 
quate—^wo  or  three  guineas  suppose — 
would  be  cheerfully  bestowed.  But 
what,  you  will  say,  has  become  of  the 
Livites  here,  all  this  while?  Have  a 
little  patience.  I  have  a  piece  of  mala- 
chites (ay,  heavenly  powers,  what  a 
piece !)  fit  to  make  a  breastplate  for  the 
angel  Qabriel.  Who  can  say  that  it 
may  not  have  served  heretofore  to  that 
use?  Stones,  you  tell  us,  have  £EJlen 
from  heaven  before  now ;  and  why  may 
not  this  be  one  of  them  ?  Sure  anything 
half  so  beautiful  could  never  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  earth.  This  jewel,  my 
£Eur  cheesemaker,  who,  I  understand,  is 
a  fossilist  to  boot,  shall  bring  down  in 
her  la]),  and  deposit,  with  pious  grati- 
tude, in  the  minctum  sanetarum  of 
Pewsey.  To  this  shall  be  added  about 
fifty  or  sixty  specimens  of  Siberian  ores, 
sent  over  by  my  brother,  in  days  of 
yore,  as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to 
4',ome.     True  it  is,  these  were  put  up  in 


a  bundle,  with  your  direction  to  them, 
before  I  had  thought  of  Pewsey  in  any 
other  light  than  tbit  of  a  place  in  whicn 
I  had  spent  some  pleasant  hours,  and 
might,  possibly — at  I  know  not  what 
distant  period — spend  more.  But  the 
handling  of  so  much  wealth  hath  made 
me  mercenary;  and  I  have  vowed  a 
vow— a  tremendous,  irrevocable  vow — 
that  your  eyes  shall  never  behold  a 
single  grain  of  them,  unless  waited  to 
Pewsey  by  that  enviable  conveyance. 

^^  When  you  see  Lord  Lansdowne, 
you  will  hear  of  a  great  pie  which  was 
cut  up  at  his  house,  and  in  which,  alas ! 
alas!  I  full  well  know  my  reverend 
friend  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  had 
a  finger.  I  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice. 
Where  is  he  ?  They  answered  me,  and 
said,  Three  hundred  miles  off^  even  in 
Cornwall,  too  busy  and  too  wise  to  leave 
mountains  for  a  horse-load  of  chip  band- 
boxes. What  could  I  do  ?  There  is  an 
hour  for  pies  as  for  other  things.  The 
hour  of  this  pie  was  come :  it  had  been 
kept  till  it  would  keep  no  longer.  But 
what  hath  kept,  keeps  still,  and  will 
have  kept  when  pies  and  custards  are 
grown  stale,  (how  does  my  little  custard- 
ophagus  ?)  is  the  sincere  regard  and  es- 
teem with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 
^'  Jebbmt  Bentham. 

*^If  at  this  distance  you  can  assist 
me,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  the  best  mode 
of  doing  it, — ^that,  in  your  answer  to 
me,  you  should  enclose  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  discreet  matron  whom 
you  harbour  with  you,  that  I  may  for- 
ward it  to  her.  The  lad/s  name  is 
Miss  Kirkland.  At  any  rate,  I  beg  your 
immediate  answer,  that  other  measures 
may  be  taken  if  this  should  fiiil." 

To  this  Mr  Townsend  replies : — 

Joseph  Townsenb  to  Benthan. 

^^  Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  crossed  myself 
a  thousand  times  when  I  saw  the  breast- 
plate. Had  you  never  told  me  whence 
it  came,  I  should  have  known  that  it 
belonged  once  to  the  angel  Gabriel. 
I  am  happy  that  it  fell  to  earth,  and 
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liappier  still  that  it  found  the  way  to 
Pewsey.  I  never  saw  anything  half 
ao  resplendent.  With  it  there  oame  a 
magnetic  cristal  of  iron,  of  a  most 
peculiar  form,  a  nondescript,  which  I 
Talue  highly.  Most  of  the  specimens 
are  numbered,  and  refer  to  some  cata- 
logue. I  wii^  you  had  copied  out  the 
inyentoiy,  as  many  of  the  substances 
are  new  to  me. 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing here  my  amiable  guest;  and  fear,  by 
the  shortness  of  her  stay,  that  her  abo<fe 
was  not  ameable.  I  nope  solitude  was 
her  only  objection  to  this  mansion,  and 
wish  to  persuade  myself  that  my  house- 
keeper was  not  defective  in  attentions." 

The  following  passages  are  extracted 
from  Bentham's  Commonplace  Books  of 
this  period  of  his  life  :— 

Blackitone. 

^Hishand  was  £i>rmed  taembellish  and 
to  corrupt  everything  it  touches.  He 
makes  men  think  they  see,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  seeing. 

*^  His  is  the  treasury  of  vulgar  errors, 
L  where  all  the  vulgar  errors  that  are,  are 
collected  and  immroved. 

^'  He  is  infected  with  the  foul  stench  of 
intolerance,  the  rankest  degree  of  intol- 
erance that  at  this  day  the  most  deprav- 
ed organ  can  endure. 

^^  In  him  every  prejudice  has  an  advo- 
cate, and  eveiy  professional  chicanery  an 
accomplice. 

«^  His  are  crocodile  lamentations. 

^  Hecarriesthedisingenuousness  of  the 
hireling  Advocate  into  the  chair  of  the 
Professor.  He  is  the  dupe  of  every  pre- 
judice, and  the  abettor  of  every  abuse. 
s^o  sound  principles  can  be  expected 
from  that  writer  whose  first  object  is  to 
defend  a  system. 

^Hisisthe  ^fadum  crimen  iervittM* 
—the  foulest  of  aU  inteUectnal  blots  that 
can  deform  a  character." 

Rotten  BoroughM, 

^  Dilemma  to  the  proprietors — 
*^lf  you  have  no  such  property,  you  are 
not  injured  by  taking  it  away :    If  you 
have,  avow  it,  and  miske  it  out. 
**  For  the  season  of  Reformation — 


^^  Watch  the  time  when  the  principal 
proprietors  are  obnoxious  to  the  majority. 

^  For  this  purpose,  form  a  Tariff  of  the 
several  Borough  interests. 

"  For  example— Right  Hon.T.  Town- 
send,  jun.,  and  E.  Selwyn,  have  five 
seats  between  them,  which  upon  Sel- 
wyn's  decease  will  be  all  Townsend's." 

Principle  of  Utility, 

^^  If  there  are  instances  in  which  those 
ends  of  punishment  which  are  subordi- 
nate to  that  principle,  are  fwithout  the 
introducement  of  a  mischiel  greater  than 
the  benefit  of  their  being  attained  in  this 
manner^  more  effectually  to  be  obtained 
by  punishment  thus  applied  than  other- 
wise, then  your  proposition,  as  a  uni- 
versal one,  {and  as  such  you  give  it,)  is 
not  true.  If  there  are  not,  then  it  is 
true :  but  self-evident  it  is  not. 

^^  It  is  realty  true,  because  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  principle  of  utility. 
Apparently  true,  because  in  those  in- 
stances of  its  application  which  are  most 
obvious,  its  conformity  to  the  principle 
of  utility  being  obvious  to  the  eyes  of 
most  men,  the  truth  of  it  findeth  recep- 
tion with,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  eyes 
of  most  men. 

^^  It  is  indisputable  truth,  says  another, 
that  no  act  should  be  punished  crimi- 
nally without  a  criminal  intention.  Is 
it  not  so  ?  I  don't  know.  In  the  first 
place  I  don't  understand  you.  I  suspect 
you  don't  altogether  understand  yourself. 
Settle  with  yourself  what  you  mean  by 
the  word  *^  mtention  ;"*  and  then  state 
your  question  to  the  principle  of  utility. 
If  you  get  an  answer  that  is  fit  to  sa- 
tisfy yon,  it  must  be  from  that. 

^'llie  opinionof  the  world(Iam  speak- 
ing of  the  people  in  this  country)  is  com- 
monly in  &vour  of  the  pnnciple  of 
utili^ :  it  sometimes  is  against  it.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  its  judgments,  that 
principle  shonld  be  just :  according  to 
some  of  them,  it  should  be  false. 

^'  Other  standards  are  occasionally  set 

*  Thoe  is  an  sinbi^itj  in  thii  word:  Mmo 
ondentuid  it  alwa^  in  its  proper  bohm  ;  othora 
ondmUiid  it  ■ometmiM  in  that  b^bM;  <^  Mine- 
timofl  in  that  of  the  word  motivo,  BecanM  thej 
both  Qse  the  nme  word — thej  do  not  peroeiTo  but 
what  they  both  meea  the  same  thing ;  out  the  two 
things  are  entirelj  different. 
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up,  which,  when  examined,  appear  to  be 
either  the  same-  standard  under  a  difi- 
guise,  or  no  standard  at  all,  but  a  man's 
own  opinion  ([under  a  disguise^  new 
dressed  out,  and  brought  into  court  to 
give  testimony  for  itself. 

^^  What  is  it  that  a  man  means  when  he 
asks  for  a  reason  why  he  should  do  a 
thing  ?  Some  consideration  from  which 
it  may  appear  that  the  doing  it  will  make 
for  his  happiness.  What  is  it  that  a 
ttatesman  means  when  he  asks  for  a  rea^ 
son  why  such  a  thing  should  be  done  ? 
Some  consideration  whereby  it  may  ap- 
pear that  its  beinff  done  will  make  mr 
the  happiness  of  the  state. 

UiilUy  citius  per  se  quam  per  Textus. 

*^  Maxims  of  utility  are  propositions 
deduced  from  the  testimony  of  sense. 
Now,  it  is  as  much  safer  as  it  is  shorter, 
to  trust  to  one's  senses,  than  to  one's 
interpretation  of  a  book,  filled  (it  is  no 
matter  for  Uiis  purpose  from  what  cause 
Dor  firom  what  necessity  since  the  fact 
is  undisputed)  with  oMCurity  and  o^ 
parwd  contradictions.'' 

Apoitr&pkica  ad  Orthodaxoi  de 
Principiis, 

^  O  Orthodox!  are  these  principles, 
which,  powerfol  you  set  at  work,  and 
impotent  you  disclaim,  adverse  to  the 
happiness  of  society?  then  testify  against 
me.  I^owme  when  I  am  mistaken. 
Deal  fiurly  with  me,  and  I  will  kiss  the 
rod  of  your  correction.  There  is  no 
need  of  your  imprisonments,  your  dis- 
abilities, your  ecclesiastical  courts,  your 
Khi^B  Bench,  mncethe  Kings  Bench  is 
yours.  Show  me  where  I  am  mistaken 
and  I  will  recant. 

*^  There  is  no  need  of  your  ranting 
at  me  in  your  House  of  Commons,  where 
I  am  not  to  defend  myself. 

^^  Is  there  any  one  of  these  my  pages 
in  which  ih»  love  of  humankind  has  for 
a  moment  been  forgotten  ?  Show  it  me, 
and  this  hand  shall  be  the  first  to  tear 
it  out. 

^  But  are  they  not  adverse  7  are  they 
fayourable,  (for  in  prineiples  which  are 
the  foundation  of  practi<»kl  conclusions, 
there  are  no  mediums)  and  do  you  still 
condemn  them?  then  what  mean  your 


declarations  against  mistaken  philoso- 
I^ers  as  the  p^ilence  of  society? 

**  O  Orthodox !  if  the  principle  of 
utility  be  the  parent  of  morality,  and 
these  its  offering, — if  these  principles 
are  just,  (and  you  show  them  not  to  be 
otherwise,)  you  are  the  pest  of  sodety  if 
ye  condemn  them. 

^^  No  vague  declamations,  no  hacknied 
metaphors,  no  attempts  at  wit,  which  you 
court  when  you  think  you  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  which  you  shrink  from  with 
horror  at,  when  they  are  aeainst  yon ; 
no  shillings,  no  beggings  of  &e  question. 
Cast  off  the  prejudices  that  blind  you, 
drive  away  the  phantoms  that  affright 
you;  take  the  Ime  and  plummet  in  your 
hands,  and  with  firm  but  cautious  steps 
descend  with  me  into  the  heart  of  man." 

Elo^ia — Locke^  Priestley^  Beccariay 
Johman. 

^^  O  Locke !  first  master  of  intellec- 
tual ^mth!  without  whom  those  who 
have  taught  tM  would  have  been  as 
nothing!  let  thy  blest  spirit,  if  now  it 
looketh  down  upon  the  affairs  of  men, 
acknowledge  my  obedience  to  the  first 
great  lesson  of  thy  life,  in  the  assertion 
of  independence,  and  make  ito  report  in 
my  favour  to  the  Throne,  the  Judgment- 
seat  aboTe. 

^^  Priestley  was  the  first  (unless  it  was 
Beccaria*)  who  taogfat  my  lips  to  pro- 
nounce this  sacred  truth  :— 'Thattheereat- 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ier 
the  foundation  of  monis  and  legislation. 

^'  Johnson  is  the  pompous  vamper  of 
commonplace  morahty— of  phrases  of- 
ten trite  without  being  true. 

^  Toureil  measured  out  his  academic 
periods  in  defence  of  torture." 

PhiUp  and  the  Athenians  are  the 
Ministry  and  the  LegiskUars, 

^  Athenians,  Qsaid  Demosthenes,  or 
something  like  it,)  jrou  are  Philip's 
under-generals ;  you  march  where  he 

*  The  azpNaiion  is  ued  by  Beocui*  in  4ho  In- 
troduction to  his  Ettay  on  Crimoi  and  Pnniab- 
menti,  where  he  condemns  the  laws  made  bj  pas- 
sion and  ignoranos  as  not  hayinjf--qtn8to  ponto  in 
fista,  Za  wumbaia  fiiUeitk  diviia  mi  mcmot  if»- 
mero  (this  end  in  Tfew^—T^  gntOML  koppmfu 
dividea  aimonp  (he  jfreat9it  nutmter,) — ^The  iUdics 
are  the  authorli. 
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appoints,  you  wiut  upon  hia  nods.  Ooes 
he  to  [Tenedoe,^  yon  follow  him  to  [Te- 
nedoBl^-meaatinie  he  is  gone  to  Corinth 
—each  campaign  marks  out  for  you  the 
plan  of  your  operations.  He  sweeps 
you  after  him  as  the  substance  does  the 
shadow^ — ^Dare  tou  get  before  him  ? 
Dare  you  cross  his  path  ?  Oh !  no :  it 
would  be  high-tieason.'* 

MansplUtin^. 

^  By  the  manner  in  which  man  has 
been  scoredbysome  political  writers  and 
system-makers,  one  would  think  the^ 
took  him  foraPolypus.  Montesquieu  split 
him  into  two  halves,  one  of  them  may  be 
rendered  good  (by  one  cause,)  while  the 
other  is  rendered  evil  W  another  cause. 
The  laws  of  perfection  aerived  from  reli- 
gion, haye  more  for  their  object  the  good- 
ness of  the  man  who  obserres  them,  than 
that  of  the  society  in  which  they  are 
obeeryed.  Ciyil  laws  on  the  contrary 
have  more  for  their  object  the  moral 
goodness  of  men  in  general,  than  that 
of  indiyiduals !  But  what  is  it  that  a 
writer  means  when  he  talks  of  good  men 
making  up  a  community  not  good,  and 
of  a  good  community  made  up  of  men 
not  good? 

"Bishop  Warburton  has  fgone  fiur- 
ther — ^he  has^  made  three  ser^  out  of 
a  man;  and  lest  they  should  be  surprised 
at  finding  what's  done  to  them — ^not  so, 
only,  says  he,  but  if  I  find  I  want  more, 
I  make  as  many  more  out  of  you  as  I 
please.  What  f  three  distinct  men  out 
of  one  man  ?  Yes,  three  distinct  men 
to  be  sure— What  do  you  think  I  am 
talking  about  ?  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  A  m^aphoT-monger,  a  romancer  ? 
Know  that  I  am  a  logician ;  mind  me, 
now — I  am  going  to  prove  it  as  plain 
as  the  nose  upon  your  faae,  Mi^. :  A 
distinct  will  and  personality  make  a  dicH 
tinctman.  Do  yon  deny  it ?  Have  at 
you,  then." 

Montesquieu, 

''When  the  truths  in  a  man's  book, 
though  many  and  important,  are  fewer 
than  the  asroza ;  when  his  ideas,  though 
the  means  of  producing  clear  ones  in 
other  men  are  found  to  be  themsehres 


not  clear,  that  book  must  die :  Montes- 
quieu must  therefore  die :  he  must  die, 
as  his  great  countryman,  Descartes,  had 
died  before  him :  he  must  wither  as  the 
blade  withers,  when  the  com  is  ripe' 
he  jnust  die,  but  let  tears  of  graftitude 
and  admiration  bedew  his  grave.  O 
Montesquieu!  the  British  constitution, 
whose  death  thou  prophesiedst,  wiU  live 
longer  than  thy  work,  yet  not  longer 
than  thy  fame.  Not  even  the  incense  of 
[the  illustrious  Catherine]  can  preserve 
thee. 

"  Locke-— dry,  cold,  languid,  weari- 
some, will  live  for  ever.  Montesquieu — 
rapid,  brilliant,  glorious,  endumting, 
will  not  outlive  his  century. 

**  I  know — I  feel — I  pity — and  blush 
at  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberty  which  the 
birth-place  of  that  great  writer,  ^great 
with  all  his  faults,)  [forbade  him  to 
enjoy.] 

^  I  could  make  an  immense  book  upon 
the  defects  of  Montesquieu — I  could 
make  not  a  small  one  upon  his  excellen- 
cies. It  might  be  worth  while  to  make 
both,  if  Montesquieu  could  live." 

Juty. 

^  On  the  question  whether  a  fiict  was 
or  was  not  done,  there  are  three  states 
in  which  a  man's  opinions  may  be.  He 
ma^  believe  that  it  was  done ;  he  may 
bebeve  that  it  was  not  done;  or  he  may 
find  himself  unable  to  believe  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  Thealtemative,  onesees, 
is  triple.  Belief  positive  on  one  side ;  be- 
lief positive  on  the  other  side :  belief  na- 
tive on  both  sides,  or  neutrality.  The 
law,  neglecting  one  branch  of  it,  makes 
it  only  double.  If,  believing  the  thiug 
was  done,  a  man  ei^  he  believes  it  was 
not  done,  he  says  untenie.  If  not  believ- 
ing it  was  not  done,  he  says  it  was  not 
dcme^  he  says  untrue.  If  believing  it 
was  not  done,  he  says  it  was  done,  he 
says  untrue.  If  not  believing  it  was 
done,  he  says  it  was  done,  he  says  un- 
true. It  will  often  happen  that,  on  a  feu^ 
ftfoposed,  men  will  find  themselves  un- 
able to  believe  either  that  it  was  or  was 
not  done :  they  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
done;  they  do  not  believe  thai  it  was 
not  done.    These,  when  upon  a  Juijt 
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the  Law  forces  to  say  either  that  the 
accused  was  guiltj,  viz.,  that  the  fact 
which,  having  been  done  by  him,  makes 
him  guilty,  was  done  by  him;  or  that  he 
was  not  guilty,  viz.,  that  that  fact  was  not 
done  by  him.  These,  therefore,  the  Law 
forces  to  say  what  is  untrue,  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  justice — ^for  the 
security  of  the  innocent — ^for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  malefiictor,  that  men  sitting 
upon  their  oaths  in  judgment,  shall  be 
forced  to  say  what  is  untrue  ?  I  submit 
this  to  the  consideration  of  those  whom 
it  concerns. 

^  How  then  would  you  have  it  attain- 
ed? Thus  the  opinions  that  may  be  forced 
are  three,  let  the  expressions  of  these 
opinions  be  three.    Give  to  each  opinion 


the  liberty  of  expressing  itself.  Let  those 
who  are  satisfied  the  feet  was  done,  say 
guilty :  those  who  are  satisfied  it  was  not 
done  say,  not  guilty:  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  either  that  it  was,  or  that  it  was 
not  done,  say  ^^  unsatisfied."  It  remains 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  accused  accord- 
inff  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
voices  to  the  respective  answers.  The 
confiict  lies  between  those  who,  on  the 
two  opposite  sides,  have  given  a  positive 
opinion.     The  unsatisfied  are  neuter. 

^^  Caution,  that  the  separate  opinion  of 
each  be  not  published.  Oath  of  Secrecy, 
as  to  that  matter  to  be  taken. 

^'  Make  a  Table  of  the  possible  propor- 
tions of  the  Numbers  of  Voices  to  each 
opinion  among  twelve  people." 


Not 

UnniiB- 

Not 

UdmUs- 

Not 

Uantii' 

QvSktj. 

Noi 

Unntit- 

Guflty. 

GuUty. 

lled. 

GuUtj. 

GnUty. 

fled. 

Gunty. 

GuJliy. 

fled. 

Gumj. 

flad. 

12 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1 

4 

1 

7 

2 

0 

10 

1 

7 

5 

0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

9 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

5 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

. 

6 

5 

1 

4 

0 

2 

o 

6 

6 

0 

3 

9 

2 

0 

7 

3 

8 

2 

1 

6 

3 

7 

2 

10 

2 

5 

8 

6 

11 

3 

4 

8 

5 

10 

4 

3 

8 

4 

5 

2 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

2 

7 

0 

3 

1 

6 

2 

0 

8 

3 

9 

0 

6 

5 

And  so  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  opinions  of  each. 


Subscnpticn  to  Artides  of  Faith. 

^*-  When  a  man  has  once  got  into  the 
way  of  making  Revelation  serve  him  in- 
stoEid  of  Reason,  and  the  opinions  which 
men  in  authority  hold  instead  of  Reve- 
lation, and  the  opinions  which  men  in 
authority  avow  instead  of  what  they  hold, 
he  is  prepared  for  the  embraoement  of 
every  absurd  and  mischievous  error, 
and  for  the  rejection  of  every  salutary 
truth. 

^  His  enfeebled  mind  is  a  field  on  which 
he  sees  prejudice  accumulate  upon  pre- 
judice without  strength  to  throw  them  off. 


*^  Agitated  by  vain  terrors,  his  hypo- 
condriac  heart  would  tremble  for  a  sys^ 
tem  for  which  he  knew  no  other  support 
(for  in  his  breast  it  has  no  other  support) 
than  blind  credulity. 

'^  He  would  resist  any  project  which, 
by  bringing  into  canvass,  might  raise  up 
objections  to,  and  augment  hu  difficulties 
in,  the  defence  of  a  system  which,  not 
because  true,  but  whether  true  or  not  he 
was  resolved,  against  every  considera- 
tion, to  defend. 

^^  His  embarrassment  he  would  never 
place  to  the  account  of  a  possibility  of 
mistakes*" 
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Logic. 

^^  O  Logic !— boni  gatekeeper  to  the 
Temple  of  Scienoe[8l,  vietim  of  oapri- 
eiouB  destiny  t  doomed  hitherto  to  be  the 
drudge  of  pedoats  1  come  to  the  aid  of 
thy  great  master,  Legislation !" 

B^pudB  tor  m«e  mub  ta  foro*  et  te  ckrte. 

Que  Poreille  dat  Bois  eVflCoataniMit  k  t^entendn. 

Public  Spirit. 

"  When  a  crisis  calls  it  forth,  it  blazes 
above  the  love  of  children — above  the 
love  of  self — at  bxij  time  may  it  soar 
above  the  love  of  lundred.  lliis  is  no 
romance;  it  is  in  human  nature.  It  is 
in  this  country.  (And  if  in  human 
nature,  where  should  it  be  found  but  in 
this  counts;?)  The  records  of  the  State 
attest  it  Sir  Jos.  Jekyli  is  an  example : 
childless — ^master  of  a  plentiful  fortune 
by  the  £»vonr  of  the  public :  I  can  do 
no  better,  said  he,  than  restore  it  to  that 
public." 

Moral  Sanction, 

**•  The  greater  the  communication 
among  men,  the  greater  the  efficacy  of 
the  moral  sanction.  [The  greater  the 
number  is  of  those  penons  on  whom  a 
man's  happiness  may  depend,  the  more  is 
lie  concerned  to  aim  at  general  esteem.] 

^  A  Turk  shuts  himself  up  in  the  ha- 
rem: let  him  be  well  spoken  of^  or  ill 
spoken  oi^  his  women  will  not  be  less 
beautiful,  nor  his  slaves  less  obedient  to 
his  will.  Without  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  he  is  insensible  to  that 
check  which  consists  in  the  apprehension 
of  being  deprived  of  them.  He  has  but 
one  person  to  address  himself  to,  for  all 
he  wants,  or  against  all  he  can  appre- 
hend :  it  is  his  Pasha. 

^^MontSjkiieu  spoke  thus  far  true, 
when  he  saiSthat  the  support  of  society 
in  despotic  governments  wasfear,  though, 
in  as  iur  as  it  was  said,  it  was  not  worth 
the  saying.  -^ 

^  Fear  is  the  support  of  despotic  go- 
vernments. Fear  of  what  may  happen 
to  one,  firom  a  certain  man. 

^  Fear  is  the  support  of  society  in  re- 
polKlJcan  governments:  but  it  is  fear  of 
9r£ifc  may  happen  to  one  from  any  man. 

**  If  it  be  true,  according  to  the  homely 

VOL.X.  ^ 


proverb,  *  that  the  eye  of  the  master 
makes  the  ox  fat,'  it  is  no  less  so  that 
the  eye  of  the  public  makes  the  states^ 
man  virtuous.  The  multitude  of  the 
audience  multiplies  for  disintegrity  the: 
chances  of  detection." 

Apohgetica  Recapitulatoria. 

^'If  the  vanity  of  broaching  new 
opinions, — (the  common  motive  assigned 
to  the  publishing  of  a  new  opinion  by  a 
person  who  does  not  approve  of  them,;  if 
that  vanity,  Isay,  had  been  ever  so  strong 
in  me,  it  could  not  have  created  them. 
To  me  they  appear  useful — ^they  may 
be  new.  Should  I  decline  publishing 
what  is  new?  No;  but  what  is  not 
new. 

^^  These  differences — it  was  not  I  who 
made  them.  It  is'God.  I  found  them — 
I  pointed  them  out.  Why  ?  Because  I 
thought  it  of  importance  they  should  b» 
known— because  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Legislator  to  augment  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness in  the  community,  and  because  I 
thought  the  way  for  the  Legislator  to. 
augment  the  sum  of  happiness  in  the 
community  was  to  know  them.  To. 
augment  the  sum  of  happiness  in  the  com- 
munity there  is  but  one  way — ^it  is  to 
change  things  evil  for  things  good,  and. 
things  more  evil  into  things  less  evil. 

^^  Now,tochangethingseviliuto  things 
good,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  are. 
evil  and  what  are  good;  and  to  change 
things  more  evil  into  less  evil,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  know  what  are  more  evil,  and 
what  are  less  evil. 

^'  Things  evil  are  things  that  cause  mis- 
chief:  things  that  cause  more  mischief 
are  more  evil:  things  that  cause  less 
mischief  are  less  evil. 

^^  Mischief  is  made  up  of  pains  and 
dangers.  Things  that  cause  more  pains 
and  dangers,  cause  more  mischief:  things 
that  cause  less  pains  and  dangers,  cause 
less  mischief. 

'^  To  see  how  much  pains  and  dangers, 
a  thing  causes,  and  whether  more  than, 
another  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  see  how 
many  sorts  of  pains  and  dangers  it  causes; 
and  how  many  sorts  of  pains  and  dangers 
that  other  thing  causes.  This  thin^,  I^ 
say,  causes  such  and  such  sorts  of  pauA, . 
and  such  and  such  sorts  of  dangers— here 
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tiiey  are.  I  have  averred  a  fact  Is  it 
true  ?  Li  it  not  tme  ?  Any  one  is  my 
jttdge. 

^  I  am  mistaken— show  me  where  I 
am  mistaken— does  it  not  canse  these? 
Which  does  it  not  caose  ?  Show  them. 
Does  it  cause  more?  What  more? 
Show  them. 

^  Is  the  truth  disoovered?  I  am 
happy. — ^By  me  ?  I  am  most  happy. — 
Not  by  me,  but  by  some  other  f  Not 
altogether,  perhaps,  so  happy;  yet  happy 
still:  to  have  been  the  means  of  dis- 
oovering  a  treasure  is  always  something, 
though  it  were  by  a  stumble. 

"  i  never  eould  be  happy  if^  in  mat- 
ters like  these  of  the  last  importance,  in 
order  to  conceal  my  own  errors,  I  had 
put  a  veil  upon  truth  to  hide  it  from 
other  eyes. 

*^If  tiie  constitution  of  things  turns 
out  different  from  what  theyoould  wish 
it,  the  fault's  not  mine  ?  Whatever  it 
be»  the  business  is  to  make  it  known ; 
'tis  my  greatest  glory,  and  their  great- 
est profit ;  the  success  of  every  enter- 
prise they  enter  on  for  the  pubfio  bene- 
it,  dM)ends  upon  that  knowledge. 

^Uow  should  I  have  been  able  to 
have  answered  it  to  myself  if,  for  want 
of  any  observations  I  could  suggest,  I 
had  suffered  them  to  rest  their  security 
upon  fidse  foundations?"-— Vide  De 
IHomfM^  ii.  p.  12,  Sect.  5,  Ch.  ii. 

Rdigium  Sanction. 

^  Jddging  God  to  be  a  vain  and  prond 
and  jealous  being,  like  themselves,  some 
men  imagine  that  flattery  and  humilia- 
tion will  give  him  pleasure. 

^  Judgmg  him  to  be  a  selfish  being 
like  themselves,  they  imagine  him  to  be 
more  jpleased  by  a  conduct  of  that  sort, 
and  displeased  by  the  omission  of  it, 
than  pleased  by  a  conduct  promotive  of 
the  lAppinees  of  men,  or  displeased  by 
one  detrimental  to  it.  Hence  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  class  of  duties,  as  they 
are  called,  to  God,  above  that  of  the 
duties  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

*^  Hence,  in  a  word,  the  exaltation  of 
m  called  religion  above  morality.  Of 
religion,  which,  with  respect  to  God,  the 
object  of  it,  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
Qselesd,  ind  which,  with  respect  to  men, 


is  useful,  no  otherwise  than  as  promotive 
of  morality  above  morality  itself^  by 
means  of  which  alone  it  is  in  the  power 
of  religion  to  be  ueeful." 

BdUf. 

^^  Truth  can  operate  only  by  support* 
ing  evidence:  it  cannot  change  sensa- 
tion ;  it  cannot  change  the  sentiment  of 
truth  and  £Edsehood.  It  is  the  igno- 
rance of  the  powers  of  nature,  of  the 
extent  of  them,  and  of  their  limits,  that 
»  the  cause  of  the  credulity  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Miracles  and  the  secrets 
of  nature  to  these  behove  to  stand  upon 
the  same  footing.  To  remove  moun- 
tains by  a  word,  may  seem  as  easy  as 
to  draw  fire  from  the  clouds, — that  is, 
according  to  vulgar  speech,  from  heaven, 
— <»  to  make  iron  swim. 

^^  Offering  rewards  for  &ith,  and  pun- 
ishments for  the  want  of  it,  is,  therefore, 
like  offering  rewards  for,  and  punishing 
the  want  of^  prejudice  and  partiality 
in  a  judge.  To  say,  believe  this  pro- 
position rather  than  its  contrary,  is  to 
say  do  all  that  is  in  your  power  to  be- 
lieve it. 

"  Now,  what  is  in  a  man's  power  to  do, 
in  order  to  believe  a  proposition,  and  <dl 
that  is  so,  is  to  keep  back  and  stifle  the 
evidences  that  are  opposed  to  it.  For, 
when  all  the  evidences  are  equally  pre- 
sent to  his  observation,  and  e<][uaU^  at- 
tended to,  to  believe  or  disbelieve  is  no 
longer  in  his  power.  It  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence on  one  side  over  that  on  the  other.^ 

Temper  Pepidar* — Egperire, 

*^  A  measure  is  unpopular;  but  use- 
frd,  were  it  not  unpopular ;  should  it  be 
put  in  force?  Perhaps *it  should,  per- 
haps not :  one  cannot  say.  Forthwith  ? 
By  no  means. — Should  it  then  be  i^mui- 
doned  ?  Nor  that  neither. — ^What  then  ? 
Thus : — ^You  say  it  is  useful  ?  Yes. — 
Why  is  it  ?  For  such  and  such  reasons. 
— ^But  will  those  reasons  be  accepted  by 
the  people?  Who  knows? — ^tt  may 
know;  it  is  a  matter  of  experiment; 
ask  them— feel  their  pulses—publish 
your  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  publish 
your  mtention  of  adopting  it,  if  they 
approve  of  it  in  a  certain  time,    is 
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tliere  a  violent  outcry  agfiiiiflt  it?  let 
it  diop.  Is  there  bat  a  £unt  outcry 
against  it,  or  no  notice  taken  ?  carry  it 
into  execution.  What  is  to  be  deemed 
a  riolent,  what  a  faint  outcnr?  Ask 
not  things  impoesible.  Rules  have  here 
no  pkce;  your  discretion  must  direct 
you ;  with  Uiis  one  rule  only  to  assist  it, 
the  measure  is  still  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, if  the  good  of  it  to  them  promises 
to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  their  dis- 
satisfEMction  at  the  thought  of  it. 

^^The  result  is,  that  the  unpopulimty 
of  a  measure  can  never  conclude  un- 
der these  cautions  agunst  its  adoption.** 

Commonplace  Mondi^. 

^^The  commonplace  morality  which 
deals  in  assertions  without  proof^  and 
rises  in  wrath  when  it  shomd  rise  in 
argument,  fights  with  poisoned  weapons, 


and  pleads  the  caose  of  truth  with  the 
tongue  of  fEdsehood." 

At  this  period  of  Bentham's  life,  his 
ftivourite  aphorisms  were  :— 

'^  Qui  trop  embrasse  mal  etreinf 

*'  Aliquis  in  onmibus,  nullus  in  sin* 
gulis." 

*^  Die  aliquid  atque  illud  tuum." 

^  Rectum,  et  sui  index  est  et  obliqui." 

"  Gloria  in  obsequio. — ^Apply  this  not 
to  ihe  king,  but  to  the  law. ' 

^^Hinc  centum  patrimonia  causidi- 
comm."     (Jiiv«  Sat :  vii.) 

,    ^^  ourgis  tu  pallidus  Ajax 

Dicturus  dabi&  pro  libertate,  Bubulco 

Jndice."     (Ibid.) 
^^  Yeteres  avias  tibi  de  pnlmone  revello." 
— (Pers :  Sat.  v.) 

^^  State  secrets  are  State  iniquities." 

^'  Labor  et  ipse  vdnptas." 


CHAPTER  VIL 


1785-1787.    JBft.  37—39. 

l^tpMjrtioM  for  Tov  in  Rouia.— Prince  Fatainkm.—D0|Mfftim.^Ptoig.— Journey  by  G«bo*,  Leg^ 
horn,  and  Floranoo. — Smymn. — ^Mitjlono.— Seio. — Conctantinoplo. — Pcnonnl  Anecdotat. — ^Latter 
to  Lord  lAudowna. — Jonmaj  through  Bu]garia«ndWallachia.---OndiopoL — ^Eremenichuk^ — Rua- 
nanAimyw— Illuitnitioniof  Sociat7.>-Sir  Sunual  Bantfaam. — The  Estabuahment  at  Grichoft — Cor- 
respondenee  with  Chanbarlain  Clark  and  Wilson.— Abbotts  Maxriage.— Fkdey.— The  IVmopticon 
Sebeme. — Sir  Sw  Bentham^s  Inventions. — ^Defence  of  Uniy. 


Before  Bentham  made  tbe  tour  in 
Russia,  of  which  this  chapter  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  particulars,  he 
collected  vast  masses  of  information  on 
agricultural,  trading,  and  manufacture 
ing  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing improvements  of  idl  sorts,  under 
the  auspices  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in 
whose  service  his  brother  was  then  en- 
gaged. ^'  Engaged,"  says  Bentham,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  '^  as  Jack  of  all  trades 
— building  ships,  like  Harlequin,  of  odds 
and  ends— «  rope-maker,  a  sail-maker,  a 
distiller,  brewer,  maltster,  tanner,  glass- 
man,  glass-grinder,  potter,  hemp-spin- 
ner, smith,  and  copper-smith.'* 

I  find  a  commumcation  of  Bentham 
to  Prince  Potemkin,  dated  from  the 
Diligence  ^Eau^  on  the  Rhone,  27th 
August,  giving  an  account  of  his  joumej, 


and  of  the  various  arrangements  he  had 
made  in  his  service.  Potemkin's  notion 
seems  to  have  been,  to  transplant  British 
civilisation  and  intelligence  en  moise  to 
White  Russia;  as  if  all  soils  were 
equally  adapted  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  capital,  knowledge,  and 
industry.  He  fiuled;  as  all  have  failed 
who  forget  that  the  march  of  mind,  in 
order  to  be  sure,  must  be  slow ;  that  it 
must  gradually  create  around  it  its  means 
and  appliances;  that  the  introduction 
of  one,  or  a  hundred  enlightened  foreign- 
ers into  a  country,  is  not  sufficient  to 
enlighten  it ;  that  all  premature  attemjpts 
to  cultivate  an  unprepared  soil  will  bnng 
no  productive  harvest.  Potemkin  seems 
liberally  to  have  scattered  about  his 
opulence,  and  to  have  exerted  his  in- 
fluence ;  he  was  even  fortunate  enough 
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in  the  ingtroments  to  which  he  looked 
for  success;  but  success  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  impossible :  so  his  money 
was  wasted  and  his  power  employed  in 
Tain. 

Of  the  friendly  feelings  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe  towards  Benthiun  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  following  letter  is  eridence : — 

Lord  Laitsdownb  to  Bbntham. 

"Jfi§f,  1785. 

^  DbarMr  Bbntham, — ^Ihadahead- 
aehe  yesterday  and  theday  before,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  wr^te.  I 
send  you  ail  which  I  hare  been  able  to 
write  to-day.  I  have  desired  the  Abbe 
Moreilet  to  give  you  letters  for  Lyons 
and  Marseilles,  as  he  has  yery  good  con- 
nexions in  both  places.  I  miye  desired 
Mens.  Rayneval  to  give  you  one  for  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
You  must  take  your  chance  about  Diion, 
Genoa,  and  Montpellier;  though,  I  dare 
say,  Mons.  Rayneval  will  give  you  let- 
ters for  them  if  you  can  find  a  proper 
moment  to  ask  him.  I  will  take  my 
chance  of  to-morrow's  post  finding  you 
with  three  letters,— one  for  Rouen,  an- 
other for  Mons.  Torryel,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  at  Paris, — and  another,  upon  my 
own  account,  to  the  Abb^  Moreuet. 

^'I  beg  to  assure  you  that  you  go 
with  the  affectionate  good  wishes  of  all 
this  family.   Lady  Limsdowne  and  Miss 

F desire  me  to  mention  them  parti- 

cnlarly .  Hy  last  advice  to  you  is,  upon 
no  aoconnt  to  be  taken  in,  to  stay  among 
barbarians :  they  can  make  you  no  offer 
worth  your  acceptance,  except  the^  were 
to  name  you  ambassador  to  Chma — I 
own  that  would  tempt  me.  Come  back 
aoon,  and  bring  your  brother  with  you, 
if  he  does  not  ^t  a  proviaon,  ample 
enough  to  live  upon  here,  in  a  few  years, 
and  as  well  secured  as  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  the  meantime  get  into 
no  mtrigues  to  serve  either  English  or 
Russian;  no,  not  even  with  a  hsmdsome 
lady,  if  any  politics  should  be  mixed 
with  it ;  for  I  have  said  in  all  the  mate- 
rial letters,  that  I  would  be  answerable 
for  eveiy  part  of  your  conduct,  public 
or  wivate. 

^Tfae  Abb6  Moreilet  may  pottibly 


offer  to  cany  yon  to  Mons.  Rayneval ; 
but,  in  your  place,  I  would  go  alone; 
but  don't  say  I  advised  you  to  do  so. 

« I  have  told  Sir  H.  M that  you 

would  write  me  an  account  of  his  health. 

^  I  will  send  you  a  line  for  Blankett 
in  case  yon  meet  with  him. 

**  The  post  is  going ;  and  I  must  de- 
fer the  rest  till  to-morrow. 

"  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

**  Lansdowne." 

The  same  sentiments  are  repeated  in 
another  letter : — 

^^The  bearer.  Captain  Williamson, 
appears  to  me  a  very  intelligent  person. 
He  has  been  last  year  at  Constantmople, 
and  the  Greek  Islands ;  and  I  thought 
it  might  be  agreeable  to  yon  to  make  nis 
acquaintance,  which  has  made  me  desire 
him  to  call  on  you. 

*^I  hope  my  servant  told  you,  as  I  had 
not  time  to  write  as  I  intended,  that  we 
would havekept  the  Foy€^«f<29^  Gricej 
to  be  bound,  before  we  sent  them ;  but, 
as  you  will  carry  them  on  board  eliip,  I 
thought  it  miffht  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
have  them  hau-bound  in  some  fashion  of 
your  own,  that  might  make  them  more 
portable. 

^'  I  hope  yon  will  have  the  goodness  to 
present  a  sword  from  me  to  your  brother, 
which  yon  must  pass  for  your  own,  to 
avoid  the  custom-houses  through  which 
you  pass.  Although  a  Russian  colonel, 
I  hope  he  will  accept  an  English  sword. 
I  do  assure  you,  that  we  are  all  (Miss 

F included,  who  is  sitting  by  me) 

concerned  for  your  going,  independent 
of  the  loss  of  your  company,  which  we 
always  have  considered  as  a  resource, 
when  the  interested  and  the  fiujtions  de- 
serted us.  We  are  apprehensive  that 
you  will  lend  yourseu  to  some  plan 
which  interested  and  ignorant  people 
may  open  to  you ;  and  after  detainmg 
and  robbing  you  of  time— which  may  be 
more  reputobly,at  least,  if  not  more  use- 
fully toyourself  emj^loyed — may  desert 
you.  llois  observation  applies  equally 
to  your  brother's  situation.  I  told  Count 
Woroniow  that  I  meant,  if  I  had  con- 
tinued in  administration,  to  have  placed 
him  in  some  advantageous  aitiiation  here* 
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Connt  Woronxow  knows  bim,  and  wishes 
to  86^  yon.  If  yon  please,  make  use  of 
my  name  to  him. 

^I  am  obli^  to  write  in  great  haste, 
beoanseCaptam  W.  and  a  ^;ood  deal  of 
company  are  by,  and  waitmg  for  it. — 
Ever  yonis, 

•*  Lansdownb." 

Bentham  left  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Angnst  1 78  5.  He  had  engaged 
a  passage  for  Smyrna,  on  board  the  Mary 
Francet,  Captam  Richard  Brine,  which 
was  to  sail  for  Smyrna  from  London,  and 
Topsham,  on  the  20th  Jnne  for  Nice ; 
where  Bentham,  who  travelled  overland 
through  Paris  and  France,  was  to  meet 
her. 

A  remittance  of  £500  was  sent  to 
Bentham  from  Prince  Potemkin,  with  a 
request  that  ^  a  clever  man**  might  be 
forwarded  to  the  Crimea.  A  person  was 
found,  named  Henderson,  on  the  recom- 
mendation, I  believe,  of  Mr  Playfiur,  the 
brother  of  the  late  professor;  and  Bent- 
ham determined  to  accompany  him  to 
Crichoff,  the  spoton  whichhisbrother  was 
established.  The  man's  morals  do  not 
appear  to  havebeenofthepurest,  although 
he  was  apt  at  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
had  botanical  information,  which  was  es- 
pecially wanted.  He  cohabited  with  aper- 
son  who  was  intended  to  manage  a  diury, 
which  Potemkin  proposed  to  establish 
on  that  magnificent  style  which  was  then 
growing  into  fashion  m  England.  Two 
routes  were  discussed :  the  northern,  by 
the  Baltic, — ^the  southern,  by  Constan- 
tinople. The  southern  was  chosen,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  greater  variety  of  bo- 
tanical gardens  in  their  way.  Potem- 
kin paid  the  expenses  of  the  parties 
selected  by  Bentham, — ^two  women  and 
a  man ;  but  Bentham  paid  his  own.  The 
three  subordinates  were  despatched  to 
Paris  ^  to  learn  what  they  could,"  and 
then  to  wait  for  Bentham,  who  followed  a 
fortnight  after.  ^*  This  was  at  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  chemistry,*  he  said ;  "and 
the  phosphoric  matches  lately  invented, 
charmed  me  so  much,  that  I  wrote  a 
poem,  inquiring  how  the  world  could 
have  gone  on  so  long  without  these  ad- 
mirable light-givers.     Bentham  left  his 


affairs  at  home  "  rather  at  sixes  and 
sevens;"  and  at  Paris,  being  without 
any  useful  introductions,  seems  to  have 
visited  only  two  or  three  people,  whoso 
conduct  was  more  seemingly  courteous 
to  him,  than  generally  creditable  to 
themselves.  Among  them  was  one 
whom  Bentham  mentioned  as  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Quinze  Anala%$^  who  were 
represented  as  the  pillagers  of  their 
countrymen.  A  French  lady  was  veiy 
desirous  of  recommending  Bentham  to 
Lady  Craven ;  but  he  declined  the  hon- 
our. At  this  period,  as  throughout  his 
life,  a  strouff  curiosity  was  tempered  and 
controlled  by  an  unusual  bashfulness. 
He  had  corresponded  with  D'Alembert; 
but  had  noit  courage,  enough  to  visit  him. 

Among  the  few  persons  he  made 

acquaintance  with  at  Paris  was  B 

M— ^,  who  had  been  bred  a  physician. 
He  was  pulling  the  devil  by  the  tail,  and 
snatching  at  whatever  he  could  from  hia 
rich  brother.  He  accompanied  Bent- 
ham to  Versailles,  where  the  king  wa» 
then  living.  Rayneval,  who  had  been 
receiving  kindness  from  Bentham  two 
years  before,  was  there;  and  in  addition 
to  that  claim  upon  him,  Bentham  had 
recommendatory  letterBfh>mLord  Lans- 
downe  to  him,  and  anticipated  a  hearty 
welcome.  Instead  of  welcome,  he  found 
coldness:  no  invitation,— but  a  letter 
proffered  for  Count  Choiseul,  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  accepted  by  Bentham, 
— ^which  letter  merely  said,  that  the 
bearer  was  held  in  estimation  by  Lord 
Lansdowne.  R M was  a  for- 
ward man,  whose  habit  was  to  take 
everybody  under  his  command,  and  talk 
do^atically,  interlarding  his  conver- 
sation with  a  perpetual  ^^  ecoutez^^am- 
tez.^*  He  contrived  to  use  others  for  his 
own  glorification ;  and  insisted  on  going 
to  Versailles  with  Bentham,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him ;  but 
really  for  the  purpose  of  introducine- 
himself,  though  he  was  meanly  clad,  and 
looked  like  a  man  in  distress. 

As  to  the  language,  Bentham  waa 
perfectly  at  home  in  France.  He  had 
so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  French,  that 
he  wrote  it  with  great  purity  and  ease. 
He  was  not  embarrassed  for  a  choice 
of  words,  as  the  language  has  few  syno- 
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nymesy  or  qoasi-synonymeB, — ^though  he 
Celt,  as  everybody  feels,  the  irregularities 
and  the  imperrections  of  many  of  their 
verbs.  German  he  had  also  studied. 

A  voiturier  conducted  the  party, 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  to 
Jjyons,  whence  they  descended  the 
Rhone :  its  rapid  stream  delighted  Bent- 
ham.  His  attention  was  naturally  in- 
terested by  the  Pont  St  Esprit,  and  by 
the  ruins  of  Nismes,  which  he  visited  on 
his  way.  ^  I  remembered,  too,"  he  said, 
^^  the  Journal  de  Tr^veux,  the  periodi- 
cal of  the  Jesuits,  as  we  passed  through 
that  town."  At  Cette,  which  he  visit^^l, 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  living 
surprised  him ;  and  he  was  much  grati- 
fied by  a  party  of  Frenchmen  at  a  cof- 
£Be-house,  who  insisted  on  the  pleasure 
of  treating  him,  because  he  was  an  Eng- 
lish stranger.  They  proceeded  to  Anti- 
bes, — ^thence,  l>j  water  in  a  felucca,  to 
Nice,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  where  they 
were  *'  land-bound  or  business-bound" 
for  two  or  three  weeks  without  any  let- 
ters. A  Genoese,  however,  of  the  name 
of  Yignon,  treated  Bentham  with  great 
civility,  and  took  much  trouble  to  make 
his  visit  an  instructive  one.  They  next 
came  to  Leghorn;  and  Bentham  left  for 

Florence,  to  deliver  letters  to  Sir  H 

M— ^  with  which  he  had  been  fur- 
nished by  Lord  Lansdowne.  Seavo^TBges 
were  not  much  to  Bentham's  liking. 
^^  I  was  not  sick;"  said  he,  '^  but  I  was 
in  a  state  of  enmity  wiUi  everybody 
around  me,  and  thinking  whether  any 
enjoyment  that  was  to  come  would  re- 
pay me  for  the  annoyance  I  felt." 

Sir  H was  an  oddity.    Bentham 

dined  -at  his  house  every  day,  and  every 
day  eat  ortolans ;  but  he  never  sat  at 
table.  He  had  been  a  sort  of  gambling 
countiy  squire,  who  had  run  out  con- 
siderable property  he  possessed  in  Kent, 
and  whose  habits  easily  explained  his 
embarrassments.  Bentmun  was  also  re- 
commended to  Fontana,  the  writer  on 
poisons,  whose  reception  was  cold  and 
supercilious.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
teaching  chemistry  to  some  of  the  em- 
peror's children.  Bentham  heard  some- 
Dody  inquire,  "  Chs  uamo  e  questo  f 
(what  man  is  this  ?)  and  his  answer  was, 
^^Eun  ar$o  In^leter'  (it  is  an  English 


bear.)  But  he  gratified  Bentham  by 
showing  him  a  beautifideollectionof  wax 
anatomical  preparations. 

From  Florence,  Bentham  returned  to 
the  vessel.  ^  In  passing  throu^  the. 
Straits,"  said  he,  ''I  looked  for  Soylla 
and  Charybdis,  but  saw  neither— 4ior  did 
I  hear  the  barking  dogs."  Sicily  exhi- 
bited the  vestiges  of  an  earthquake,  with 
which  it  had  just  before  been  visited. 

They  passed  among  the  Greek  idands, 
specks  rising  inexplicably  out  of  the 
ocean — no  I  not  the  ocean-— the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  A  new  passenger  joined 
the  party— «  surgeon,  who  had  outrun 
the  constable,  and  who  got  on  bou^  tii» 
vessel  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  his  credi- 
tors. He  was  pennyless,  and  thrown 
on  the  wide  world.  He  challenged 
Bentham  to  play  at  billiards  with  him, 
when  they  arrived  at  Smyrna,  and  hav- 
ing lost,  no  money  had  he  to  pay.  At 
Smyrna,  Bentham  remained  a  month. 
A  Jew,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  ^^  the  virtuous  Jew," — ^pleasant, 
modest,  intelligent,  and  dionterested, — 
accompanied  him  to  the  interesting 
sights  of  Smyrna,  and  Bentham  invited 
him  to  England,  assuring  the  Jew  that 
he  would  exercise  all  hospitality  towards 
him,  but  could  not  persuade  him  to 
promise.  A  Turkish  earden  was  among 
the  curiosities  to  which  the  Jew  found 
access  for  Bentham.  It  was  a  sort  of 
orchard  of  vines  and  other  trees,  with- 
out order  or  apparent  arrangement. 
From  that  garden,  Bentham  sent  spe- 
cimens of  the  Sultana  raisin  to  England, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
of  that  species  which  had  ever  reached 
this  country.  In  France,  they  have 
been  of  late  years  extensively  cultivated, 
and  bearthe  name  of  ^^  Chasselasde  Fon- 
tainbleau."  From  several  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Smyrna,  Bentham  experienced 
many  courtesies;  and  in  his  memo- 
randa, I  find  the  names  of  Lee  and 
Morier  mentioned — names  very  familiar 
to  oriental  travellers  and  oriental  stu-^ 
dents. 

On  leaving  Smyrna,  the  vessel  put 
into  a  small  port  inwe  gulf  near  Ghesme, 
in  ancient  Phocia.  There  was  a  lai^e 
stone  with  a  Greek  inscription  in  a  sort 
of  public  place.     While  occupied   in 
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copying  it,  a  mesBa^  was  sent  for  him 
from  the  principal  judge  of  the  place, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  beinff  00  oc- 
cupied, auppoeed  him  to  be  an  Effendi ; 
and  Bentham  was  conducted  to  the 
Court  of  Judicature,  where  the  judge 
received  him  with  marked  distinction. 
A  Froichman,  who  spoke  Italian^  acted 
as  interpreter  between  Bentham  and  the 
Turkish  judge,  who,  by  way  of  displac- 
ing his  learning,  brought  forth  a  folio 
Tolume  ongeography  in  Arabic,  of  which 
he  displayed  a  map,  and  undertook  to 
show  from  whence  tiie  Russian  fleet  had 
sailed,  which  had  encountered  ^e  Turks 
in  the  last  war,  but  he  pointed  out  Aroh- 
angel  instead  of  Petersburg.  ^^  He  told 
me,  too,  thero  was  a  prophecy,  that  the 
Turkish  power  would  be  upset  by  a 
Christian  power ; — a  prophecy  likely  to 
bring  about  its  own  fuifllment.'' 

The  yessel  which  conveyed  Bentham, 
was  a  Turkish  vessel,  taking  her  first 
voyage.  He  had  no  servant,  but  he 
made  acquaintance  with  a  Germau-Rjis- 
sian  who  had,  and  his  conversation  was 
very  instructive.  Henderson  was  on 
bosutd  with  the  two  3roung  woman,  one 
of  whom  was  insipid  and  innoxious — 
the  other  a  thorn  in  Bentham's  dde,  and 
a  rod  o£  iron  over  Henderson  s  head. 
They  were  eight  passengers  in  all. 
They  found  on  board  a  sinyalar  person- 
age in  man's  attire,  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing,  and  divers  hypotheses  were 
mootedreq)ectinghim.  Hewasmadethe 
interpreter  of  the  party)  and  they  called 
him  the  Dragoman.  There  were  many 
fine  young  men  on  board,  but  the  ladies 
reported  them  to  hs  covered  with  vermin 
— "  they  being,"  said  Bentham,  "  more 
scrutinizing  in  that  way."  There  was  a 
young  Mahommedan  priest,  whose  reli- 
gious chants  interested  the  voyacers. 
Ilie  food  was  prepared  in  the  Turidsh 
style,  and  was  minced  by  an  instrument 
consisting  of  two  knives  in  the  shape  of 
half-moons.  The  cabin,  though  well 
suited  to  the  Turks,  who  were  almost 
always  squatted  on  their  haunches,  was, 
from  its  lowneas,  wretchedly  inconve- 
nient to  the  Christian  infidels,  none  of 
whom  could  stand  upright  in  it.  The 
cabin  did  not  offer  much  to  instruct  or 
amuse  Bentham,  and  he  generally  aban- 


doned it  in  the  evening  when  the  Taxka 
collected  thero.  He  mA  a  small  bed  at 
the  cabin  door ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
mention,  that  one  night  a  violent  storm 
arose,  and  he  was  summoned  to  quit  his 
bed  in  consequence  of  the  danger-"^  but 
I  thought,"  he  added,  ^  that  nothing  I 
could  <£)  would  be  of  any  use  in  saving  us, 
and  I  went  quietly  to  sleep,  having  com- 
forted myself  with  the  reflection,  tbit  if  I 
were  tobedrowned,  to  be  drowned asle^ 
was  the  best  way  of  drowning;  and  I 
slept  as  soundly  that  night  as  on  any 
night  before  or  after."  The  vessel,  how- 
ever, was  badly  constructed,  heavily 
laden,  and  even  when  there  was  no 
storm,  the  waters  oMn  washed  the  deck. 
One  phenomenon  annoyed  Bentham 
greatly.  While  seated  round  the  table, 
showers  of  maggots  fell.  He  could  not 
explain  the  mystery.  It  was  the  rain- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  plague ;  and  one 
person  was  constantly  employed  in 
gathering  up  the  nuisances  and  throwing 
them  away.  He  at  last  discovered  that 
a  quantity  of  dates  which  hung  over  their 
hMdwasthecauseof  thegrievance.  ''The 
German-Russian  sometimes  catered  and 
provided  new  dishes:  amonff  other  things 
he  gave  us  fish,  preserved  in  oil  and 
vinegar;  and  we  returned  his  courte- 
sies by  some  civilities  or  other."  They 
landed  at  Scio,  where  the  women  came 
round  the  travellers,  calling  out  ^'  Ing- 
lese!  Inglese! — buono!  buono !"  and 
offered  to  kiss  my  hands.  ^'  I  wanted," 
said  Bentham,  ^  to  kiss  theirs;  but  they 
were  seeking,  not  kisses,  but  paras/' 
The  vegetable  scenery  struck  Bentham 
much — ^it  was  of  a  nature  wholly  new  to 
him :  palm  trees,  which  he  saw  for  the 
first  time, — ^though  he  looked  in  vain 
for  the  orange  groves.  He  reached  the 
town  by  a  walk  of  half  a  mile;  by  the 
side  of  which  were  stunted  bushes  of  a 
succulent,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
'^  quasi-succulent  character."  The  streets 
were  too  narrow  for  carriages,  and 
served  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
A  storm  blew  them,  as  it  blew  ^e 
i^tostle,  intoMitylene;  asmall  harbour,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  rock,  two  or 
three  feet  out  of  the  water,  which' it  re- 
quired no  little  dexterity  to  steer  by  hi 
safety.    Bentham  landed  in  a  boat,  and 
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^ent  into  the  fields,  where  abounded' 
.the  intertwined  narrow-leafed  myrtles. 
Oleanders, and AgnusCastus.  Iremem-. 
ber  hearing  Bentham  say,  that  in  this 
Mitylene  ramble  he  gathered  botanical 
instruction  by  perceiving  the  fondness 
of  the  Oleander  K>r  marshy  ground,  which 
indaced  him  ever  after  to  give  abun- 
dance of  water  to  the  Oleanders  in  his 
own  garden — a  garden,  by  the  way,  of 
which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  and  in 
which  he  walked  for  an  hour  or  two 
^▼ery  day.  It  was  the  same  garden  in 
which  Milton  had  often  walk^  before, 
and  which  was,  throughout  Bentham's 
happy  life,  a  perpetual  source  of  happi- 
ness to  him.  And,1^  the  way,  I  cannot 
passover  the  lore  of  flowers,  which,  I  have 
already  said,  distinguished  Bentham, 
without  remarking  that  the  distribution 
through  the  world  of  useful  and  beauti- 
ful plants  and  fruits,  was  one  of  his  ha- 
bitiud  occupations.  His  correspondence 
IS  full  of  suggestions  for  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  new  vegetable  productions.  He 
sent  seeds  from  England  to  various  parts 
of  the  globe.  He  directed  the  attention 
of  his  friends  in  distant  regions  to  the 
collection  and  transmission  of  seeds  from 
all  parts.  Where  they  had  no  botanical 
knowledge,  he  desired  them  to  send  all 
they  could  gather  together ;  and  espe- 
ciafly,  in  lands  little  luiown,  to  reject  no 
seeds  because  they  appear  to  be  in  abun- 
dance; and  he  cautioned  them  against 
supposing,  that  because  avegetable  grew 
in  large  quantities  in  one  country,  that 


passengers  geneTally  was  to  throw  a  sort 
of  trident  or  haipoon  at  the  fish  they 
saw,  and  they  thus  killed  many.  Bent- 
ham and  the  English  passengers  quitted 
the  Turkish  vessel  on  fidling  in  with 
an  English  ship,  by  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Constantinople.  Having 
reached  the  sea  of  Marmora,  a  tempest 
drove  them  back  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  a 
place  called  Kimid,  where  they  spent  a 
night.  On  reimbarking,  the  ship  was 
found  surrounded  by  floating  masses, 
which,  on  inquiry,  turned  out  to  be  wine 
in  skins,  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  which  had 
gone  to  wreck.  The  storm  was  violent 
— ^the  lightning  so  vivid,  and  the  flashes 
succeedmg  one  another  so  rapidly,  that 
the  period  of  light  lasted  longer  than 
that  of  darkness.  Bentham  suffered 
somewhat  from  seannckness,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  his  reading,  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  Italy.  He  had  letters  to  the  Imperial 
Internuncio  at  Constantinople  (whose 
name  was  Herbert)  firomBaron  Regesfeld, 
secretary  to  the  Imperial  Legation  here, 
and  who  had  lived  a  longer  time  in  Eng- 
land than  in  his  own  country.  He  had  also 
a  letter  from  Lord  Lansdowne  to«Sir  Ro- 
bert Ainslie,  who  had  been  a  wine  mer- 
chant, and  another  to  Count  Choisenl 
Gouffin,  from  Rayneval,  who  had  come 
with  the  French  ambassador  to  make  the 
peace  of  1783.  The  Count  was  related  to 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  had  written 
a  pompous  book  about  Turkey.  Bent- 
ham was  received  very  kindly  by  the 


it  miffht  not  be  very  rare  and  very  ao-^  i  Internuncio,  and  dined  with  him  several 
ceptable  in  another.  He  used  to  re-iUimes.  His  beautiful  little  daughter, 
mark,  that  Botany  was  one  of  the  most  then  nine  years  old,  ^tltarmed  Bentham 
beneficent  of  sciences,  as  it  lent  itself  to  much.  She  was  introduced  as  a  univer- 
a  boundless  diffusion  of  new  enjoyments,  sal  linguist,  and  spoke  eight  or  nine  lan- 
The  usual  vicissitudes  of  asea-life  ao>j  guages.    Bentham  took  the  child  in  his 


eompanied  the  voyagers.  ^ 

a  Yenetian  ship,  the  sails  of  which  were 
shattered  all  to  pieces.  They  expected 
her  to  founder,  but  she  reached  her  port 
in  safety.  But  they  sailed  close  to  a 
vessel  that  had  foundered.  The  Turks, 
while  the  passengers  walked  backwards 
and  forwards,  used  to  come  and  eye  the 
English  girls,  who  gave  them  lumps  of 
white  sugar,  which  gratified  them  much, 
as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  sugar 
as  a  sweatmeat.    The  amusement  of  the 


arms,  upon  which  she  screamed  aloud, 
and  her  mother  took  the  matter  up  in 
mighty  dudgeon.  At  that  period,  as 
now,  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  body 
inhabited  Pera,  the  other  end  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  had  their  country  houses 
at  Buyidcdere,  a  high  promontory  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  overlooking  the 
Black  sea.  Bentham  there  fell  in  with 
Eton,  who  had  written  a  book  on  Tur- 
key. He  introduced  Bentham  to  the 
Russian  Minister,  Bulgakow,  in  whom 
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Bentham  expected  to  find  nothing  better 
than  a  Calmoo  barbarian,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  singalarly  handlaome  person, 
not  to  be  diBtingaiBhed  from  the  best 
educated  of  Europeans.  At  his  hStel, 
however,  thoush  they  dined  between  one 
and  two  o'clock,  the  ^ests  were  accus- 
tomed, even  on  occasion  of  great  enter- 
tainments, to  plaj  at  cards  long  before 
they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Bentham  re- 
marked a  prodigious  variety  of  dishes, 
and  was  flattered  bythe  attentions  shown 
him,  and  the  seat  of  honour  that  was 
given  him.  The  minister  talked  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  countiy;  and  said 
that  the  snow  and  ice  of  Russia  weie 
more  brilliant  than  the  snow  and  ice  of 
other  countries.  Bentham  suffered  in 
the  opinion  of  the  minister  by  not  call- 
ing on  him  after  the  entertainment* 
The  fiiult  was  partly  in  his  natural 
timidity,  partly  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
manners  ^  the  world,  which  his  narrow, 
and  aa  he  always  called  it,  his  ^  miser- 
able education,  had  left  behind  it.  The 
same  feelings  prevented  his  delivering 
his  introductions  to  Count  Choiseul.  The 
women  who  have  been  before  referred 
to,  added  not  a  little  to  Bentham's  em- 
barrassment, and  with  good  reason.  He 
called  them  ^'  strange  cattle,"  and  knew 
not  how  to  get  rid  of  the  encumbrance. 
At  Sir  J^obert  Ainslie's,  there  waa 

living  Sir  R         W ^  who  had  made 

himself  ridiculous  and  celebrated  by  ex- 
hibiting his  wife  naked.  Who  was  the 
Gyges  to  this  English  Candaules,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard ;  but  his  lady 
played  a  part  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Lydian  queen, — ^for  she  recom- 
pensed her  husMnd  by  making  him  a 

cuckold  instead  of  a  corpse.    Sir  R 

had  little  to  recommend  him.  He  was, 
according  to  Bentham's  notes — ^haughty, 
selfish,  and  mean.  Another  Englis&nan 
of  the  name  of  Cadogan,  connected  with 
a  &mily  of  rank,  was  staying  at  the 
British  Embassy.  Bentham  retained  a 
long  remembrance  of  a  discourtesy,  by 
which  they  excluded  him  from  a  party 
which  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  to  visit  the 
mosque  of  St  Sophia,  having  obtained 
the  necessary  authority ;  but  perhaps  his 
acknowledged  backwardness  and  tacitur- 
nity may  have  been  the  cause.  Ainslie, 


in  conversation,  was  forcible  and  elo- 
quent— though  violent  and  pompous. 
He  prided  himself  vastly  on  his  dignity, 
and  offended  people  by  his  braggadocio 
style.  The  Dutch  ambassador  being  to 
be  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Sultan,  Bentham  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany the  diplomatic  body  to  the  palace, 
and  he  mounted  on  horseback  with  the 
rest,  in  a  court  dress,  accoutred  with 
bag  and  sword.  One  man  only  of  all  the 
cortege  understood  Turkish — a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  court  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  forming  no 
part  of  diplomatic  education,  at  least  for 
English  representatives,  whose  ignorance 
of  &e  languages  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  accredited  is  often  sa  notorious 
as  pernicious.  In  the  hall  of  ceremony 
were  many  of  the  Turkish  officers  of  state 
— among  them  waa  Hassan  Pacha,  who 
commanded  the  navy,  and  with  whom 
Bentham's  brother  (Sir  Samuel)  had 
afterwards,  while  in  the  Russian  service,  a 
sharp  warlike  encounter.  The  company 
dined  in  the  seraglio ;  but  none,  except 
the  ambassadors,  were  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  sultan.  Round  tables 
were  set  out  for  the  guests — ^who  were 
thus  distributed  in  small  parties,  and  one 
officer  of  dignity  was  attached  to  each. 
The  dininff  place  was  spacious,  somewhat 
like  the  <3a  King^s  Bench,  but  larger. 
In  the  seraglio  trees  were  growing  here 
and  there,  and  among  them  a  beau- 
tiful mimosa.  The  dishes  were  in  great 
variety,  each  one  worse  than  the  rest. 
They  were  piled  one  upon  another  like 
dumb  waiters.  A  spoon  was  given  to 
each  person,  and  he  fed  himself  from 
the  common  dish.  The  style  was  alto- 
gether barbarous.  Bentham  could  hard- 
ly suppress  a  laugh,  when  he  thought  of 
the  oddity  of  his  own  position,  and  this 
made  him  uneasy  during  the  whole  of 
the  meal.  The  different  officers  attend^ 
ed,  beariuff  bags  of  piastres,  ostentatious- 
ly exhibitmg  their  wealth ;  but  had  the 
bags  been  fuJl  of  stones,  said  Bentham, 
we  should  have  been  never  the  wiser, 
for  not  one  of  them  dreamed  of  exhi- 
biting the  contents  to  our  view.  Bent- 
ham ^t  an  indigestion  as  a  recompense 
for  his  courtly  curiosity;  but  a  more 
civilised  and  congenial  dinner  provided 
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by  the  Dutch  ambaasador,  aet  matteni 
to  righta.  BenUuun  had  brought  with 
him  two  sliding  pencila,  which  were  then 
a  new  invention,  and  he  gave  one  to  a 
diplomatist  at  table.  Afterwards,  when 
on  thebanksofthe  Danube,  thegreat  man 
of  one  of  the  towns  saw  the  other  pencil, 
which  ^'excited  his  concupiscence" — 
and  he  asked  Bentham  to  giveit  him ;  bat 
it  was  too  precious  to  part  with,  and  aU  the 
great  man  got  was  a  great  quantity  of 
regrets.  Bentham  lived  at  Constantinople 
with  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Hum- 
phries, and  stayed  there  between  five  or 
six  weeks.  Under  the  same  roof  were 
Henderson  and  the  two  women.  On 
mentioning  this  matter,  Bentham  said, 
^^  Qod  knows  what  stories  they  told  of 
me;  but  Humphries  be^an  to  look  on  me 
ooldly.  I  presented  him  with  a  book, 
but  he  declined  to  accept  it.  I  could 
not  understand  him  then;  but  some 
years  after,  my  brother  told  me  he  had 
never  seen  an  example  of  a  hatred  so 
intense  as  these  women  bore  me." 

There  was  another  fsunily  bom  which 
Bentham  received  abundayut  kindness; 
but  as  a  sad  history  of  shame  and  sorrow 
is  connected  with  it,  it  will  not  be 
desirable  to  mention  names.  I  was 
thrown  some  years  ago  into  the  com- 
pany of  a  lady  of  the  family,  whose 
tale  of  distress  I  had  heard  from  Bent- 
ham's  lips,  and  received  from  her  the 
following  account  of  the  impressions  he 
had  made  upon  her  mind  at  Constan- 
tin<^le,  which  will  serve  to  throw  light 
npon  this  part  of  the  narrative. 

^^  I  do  not  remember  preciselyhowlong 
Mr  Bentham  remained  at  Constantinople: 
I  think  certainly  not  more  than  two 
months.  He  was  a  very  constant  visi- 
ter at  my  father's  house ;  but  he  resided, 
I  think,  with  a  Mr  Humphries,  an 
English  resident  merchant.  There  were 
,  no  inns,  or  lodging-houses,  in  the  city  at 
that  time.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
music,  and  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
accompanying  me  on  the  violin.  I  well 
remember  that  he  used  to  say,  that  I 
was  the  only  female  he  had  ever  met 
with  who  could  keep  time  in  playing ; 
and  that  music,  without  time,  was  to 
him  unbearable.  We  went  through  to- 
gether some  pieces  of  Schobert,  Schiocter, 


[1785, 

Steikel,  Eichner,  and  of  other  com- 
posers who  were  then  most  m  vogue— ^1 
of  which  he  played  at  sight,  and  with 
ease.  He  seemed  to  take  great  plaasure 
in  my  society,  though  I  certainly  never 
received  from  him  any  particular  mark 
of  attention  which  might  not  have  been 
equally  shown  to  one  of  his  own  sex. 
Indeed,  not  the  slightest  idea  of  any  par- 
ticular partiality,  <«  his  part,  ever  came 
across  my  mind.  He  was  then  about 
thirty-seven  yean  of  age,  but  he  did  not 
look  so  old.  I  have  use  impressed  on 
my  memory,  that  I  obtained  his  com- 
mendation for  my  preference  of  works 
in  prose  to  those  of  poetry:  the  reading 
of  which,  he  assert^  to  be  a  great  mis- 
application of  time.  I  ima^e,  that  at 
that  periodhe  wasseldom  excitedto  bring 
forward,  or  discuss,  any  of  those  subjects 
to  which  he  afterwards  so  wholly  and 
so  successfully  devoted  himself.  Had 
any  conversations  of  that  nature  taken 
place  in  my  presence,  all  traces  of  the 
purport  of  them  would  most  assuredly, 
even  at  this  time,  not  have  been  ob- 
literated from  my  memory. 

^^  I  cannot  positively  assert  that  he 
brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
my  &ther ;  but  I  know  that  he  performed 
the  voyage  (from  Smyrna,  at  least)  in 
company  with  a  Mr  Henderson,  who 
presented  himself  to  us  with  a  letter 
from  a  Mr  Lee,  an  English  resident 
merchant  at  Smyrna,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  my  fiitber's. 

^^Two  young  girls,  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  accompanied  this  Mr  Hen- 
derson, who  was  a  very  aerious  man,  and 
very  plauaible  in  his  manners.  They 
were  introduced  as  sisters,  and  his  nieces. 
These  ladies,  however,  were  not  men- 
tioned in  Mr  Lee's  letter — a  citcum- 
stance  not  noticed  at  the  time. 

^^  The  elder  had,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  manners  of  a  ladyj  but  those  of  the 
younger— and  her4ippearance  coincided 
— ^were  by  no  means  superior  to  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  poor  farmer  a 
daughter.  Mr  Bentham,  as  I  have  before 
said,  was  our  constant  visiter ;  and  at 
our  house  he  frequently  met  the  Hender- 


sons. 


^^  It  was  not  long  before  that  period 
that  the  Turkish  sultan,  Abdul  Hamid, 
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and  his  ineffieient  and  short-mghted  min- 
ieten>  imd  been  wheedled  oat  of  their 
poflsesrion  of  the  Crimea  by  the  ^finesse' 
and  eloquence  of  the  able  jEtoaaan  Min- 
ister at  the  Porte,  Mens,  de  Balgakow. 
The  Empreas  Catherine,  most  ea^r  to 
promote  the  sacoeesfnl  colonisation  of 
her  newly-acqnired  territory,  had  in- 
vited a  horde  of  adventurers  of  all  na- 
tions, but  chiefly  Italians,  to  transfer 
themselves  thither.  Among  others, 
Henderson  was  also  enlisted  in  this  ser- 
vice. He  had  engaged,  together  with  his 
nieces,  to  establish  a  dairy  in  the  English 
style.  It  occurs  to  me  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  might  have  been  brought 
forward  on  that  occasion  under  the 
anspices  of  Mr  Bentham's  brother,  who 
was  then,  I  believe,  in  the  Russian  mili- 
tary service.  But  this  is  only  conjec- 
ture. When  I  last  saw  Mr  Bentham, 
liowever,  he  told  me  that  the  undertak- 
ing had  turned  out  badly,  and  that 
Henderson  had  behaved  yetj  ill. 

^  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  de- 
parture of  these  people  for  the  Crimea, 
the  vessel  in  whidi  they  were  to  embark 
happened  to  lie  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  where  they  were 
dwelling,  the  suburb  of  Pera.  It  was 
determined  they  should  transfer  them- 
selves to  it  by  a  short  land  journey, 
xather  than  by  the  more  circuitous  tnp 
by  sea,  along  the  Boaphorus.  A  car- 
nage was  hiied,  (a  most  uncouth  vehicle, 
but  the  only  one  which  the  city  afforded.) 
In  this  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  escorted  by  my  father  and 
myseli^  with  a  servant  on  horseback. 

^^  The  wife  of  the  owner  of  a  trading 
vessel,  who  had  formerly  been  in  my 
fiither's  service,  had  been  living  for  some 
years  under  our  rooi^  ostensibly,  to  sup- 
ply towards  me  the  care  and  attention 
of  a  mother. 

"  At  the  period  of  Mr  Bentham's  pre- 
sence in  CMistantinople,  the  husband  of 
this  person,  having  returned  from  one 
of  his  voyages,  was  also  our  inmate. 

^^  On  the  day  of  our  absence  with  the 
Hendersons,  Mr  Bentham  paid  his  usual 
visit  at  our  house,  and  was  received  by 
this  captain  and  Mrs  Newman.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  Mr  Bentham 
(who  considered  that  the  Hendersons 


had  now  taken  their  final  depajrture 
from  Constantinople,  and  felt  hunself 
in  consequence  no  longer  bound  to  keep 
their  secrets)  divulged  that  the  elder 
niece  was  no  other  tlwn  Henderson's  mis- 
tress, and  that  the  younger  was  an  igno* 
rant  country  girl,  merely  hired  as  a  ser- 
vant. Their  surprise  was  naturally  very 
great — ^much  greater,  I  believe,  than 
mine  would  have  been ;  for  I  had  already 
detected  a  want  of  concordance  in  what 
they  separately  told  me,  at  different 
times,  which  I  could  not  account  for, 
but  which  I  by  no  means  liked* 

^^  We  did  not  return  home  till  late  in 
the  evening.  We  were  received^at  the 
door  by  the  captain,  who  could  not  con- 
tain his  laughter,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to 
attack  my  f^er  about  his  extraordinary 
civility,  and,  as  it  now  appeared,  his 
ludicrous  knight-errantry.  My  &ther 
felt  ashamed  at  having  been  so  easily 
taken  in  by  these  ignorant  impostors;  but 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
had  not  been  their  only  dupes,  since  Sir 
Robert  Ainslie,  our  British  ambassador, 
(foUowing  iny  father  s  example,  I  fear,) 
had  fomwUy  invited  them  to  a  dinner 
party.  Their  awkwardness  and  want 
of  ease,  which  they  could  not  modify  to 
this  sudden  emergency,  were  sujffiiciently 
manilest ;  but  it  was  attributed  to  Eng- 
lish timidity  and  bashfulness. 

^^  But  the  *•  nodo '  of  this  comic  drama 
is  still  to  be  developed.  Poor  Bentham 
had  made  his  disclosures  most  prema- 
turely—our friends  were  not  gone— they 
had,  in  fact,  returned  with  us, — some 
impediment  had  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  occasion  a  long  delay; 
and  we  had  to  increase  the  captain  s 
mirth  by  declaring  that  they  were,  even 
at  that  moment,  again  safely  housed  in 
their  former  lodging. 

^'  The  situation  of  .these  people  during 
the  remainder  of  their  stay  at  Constan- 
tinople after  this  little  iclaircis$&menty 
was,  of  course,  a  very  mortiMng  one. 
My  father  had  to  endure  his  share  also, 
in  the  laughter  of  Mr  Humphries,  and 
that  of  his  other  friends,  who  would  not 
lose  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  amusing 
themselves  at  his  expense.  We  did  not 
see  Mr  Bentham  till  the  following  day, 
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when  he  seemed  nther  oonfonnded  by 
the  unlucky  dinouement  of  the  affair. 

*^  I  hare  said  that  there  were  no  lodg- 
ing-houses at  Constantinople,  but  I  re- 
member that  the  Hendersons  were  put  in 
possession  of  an  empty  house,  in  which 
a  few  articles  of  furniture  had  been  put, 
just  sufficient  to  serve  their  immediate 
necessities." 

Sir  R         W had  not  initiated 

himself  into  Bentham's  good  mces  at 
Ck>nstantinople.  He  was  one  of  the  laet 
men  whom  he  desired  to  meet  But 
Sir  R.  found  his  way  to  Crichoff  when 
Bentham  was  there.  A  draughtsman, 
whom.  Sir  R.  had  employed  in  Greece, 
had  added  considerably  to  Bentham's 
unfikYOurable  opinion.  That  artist  ac- 
cused this  baronet  of  ill-usage-— that  his 
oonunands  were  given  in  the  style  of  a 
bashaw — ^in  a  word,  that  his  dependants 
were  in  the  situation  of  slaves  in  the 
presence  of  a  despot ;  he  even  menaced 
them  with  the  rod  and  the  scourge. 
Bentham  was  living  with  his  brother  at 
his  small  oountry  house,  about  a  mile 
from  Crichoff,  when  one  day  notice  was 
brought  that  Sir  R.  had  arrived,  and 
wished  to  see  him.  The  colonel  was 
for  receiving  him — ^the  philosopher  was 
for  excusing  themselves.  However,  he 
was  received,  and  staid  a  week  or  two 
with  them.  Sir  R.  travelled  with  a 
black  Abyssinian  boy;  but  he  treated 
the  poor  hoy  with  barbarous  cruelty,  and 
nobody  could  be  more  wretched  than 
he  was  in  his  master^s  presence.  Yet 
Sir  R.  called  him  his  pet.  On  one  of 
the  tours,  the  Benthams  accompanied  Sir 
R.  to  Qeneral  Bander's  in  a  drosky,  and 
he  made  the  boy  sit  at  a  little  distance; 
but  on  arrival  at  any  stage  where  they 
stopped,  when  Sir  R.  left  them,  they 
used  to  hear  the  boy  crying  out  piteously 
**  Signer  Aga!  Signer  Agal*  The  lad's 
shridcs  and  agonies  often  tormented 
Bentham.  Sir  R.  was  accustomed  to 
boast  of  his  influence  with  Mr  Pitt,  and 
his  great  ezpectatiomi  from  that  quar^ 
ter.  He  published  a  book  on  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Strange 
was  his  manner  of  life.  He  went  to 
Peteraburp^,  where  he  lived  some  months 
with  a  painter,  having  the  benefit  of  his 
canvass,  and  offered  no  remuneration. 


When  he  was  at  Constantinople,  he  bid 
for  some  Circassian  female  slaves,  but 
the  price  was  too  high. 

The  following  letter  to  Lord  Lan** 
downe  is  worth  preserving  :-— 

Bjemthajc  to  Lobd  Ljlnsdowns. 

«'  FridiJ^y  November  14, 1785. 

'^  My  Lord, — Capt  Richard  Brine 
of  the  Mary  /VancM"— the  ship  which 
brought  me  from  Italy  to  Smyrna — 
expects  to  be  in  London  again  by  the 
latter  end  of  March.  He  has  promised 
me,  if  possible,  which  he  thinks  it  will 
be,  to  take  home  for  me  a  he,  and  two 
she  goats  of  the  Angora  breed.  Should 
they  arrive  safe,  I  hope  Lady  Lansdowne 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  pf  them, 
and  that  Bowood,  in  addition  to  its 
manifold  luxuries,  will  in  due  time  afford 
a  stock  of  comfortable  muffs,  such  aa 
her  ladyship,  as  I  understand,  has  some- 
times not  disdained  to  wear.  Should 
the  breed  prosper,  I  may  perhaps,  upon 
my  return  to  England,  become  an  humble 
suitor  for  a  part  of  the  progeny,  in  the 
view  of  irpng  how  th^  may  succeed 
in  some  northern  part  of  Scotland,  where 
their  sequestered  situation  may  the  bet* 
ter  secure  tiiem  against  admixture,  and 
where  the  coldness  of  the  climate  gives 
the  wool  of  the  country  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness, which,  according  to  my  friend  Dr 
Anderson,  is  superior  to  any  produced 
in  the  southern  parts  of  our  island.  I 
wish  I  could  have  had  a  better  security 
than  the  promise  above-mentioned  for 
the  arrival  of  those  animals;  but  there 
were  none  to  be  procured,  not  even  seen 
at  Smyrna ;  they  are  to  be  had,  if  at  all^ 
only  by  the  caravans,  which  travel  but 
now  and  then,  and  take  a  fortnight's 
journey  to  go  from  Angora  to  that  part 

^^  Smyrna  affords  two  sorts  of  grapes, 
the  one  of  the  raisin,  the  other  of  the 
currant  sise,  which  from  a  property 
which  is  common  to  them,  and  to  the 
maiden  herberinei  we  have  in  England, 
have  received  a  similar  denomination. 
I  have  heard  them  called  by  Chrirtians, 
virgin  raisins ;  virgin  currants,  by  Jews ; 
eunnck  currants,  eunuchs.  If  neither 
appellation  should  be  deemed  so  conr 
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loTmable  as  might  be  wished  to  the  laws 
of  delicaoT,  the  bhune  mast  be  at  the 
door  of  the  first  aathors.  I  can  hear  of 
no  other  epithet  to  distinguish  them  by. 
As  the  ideal  imperfection  to  which  they 
owe  their  name  IS  generally  looked  upon 
as  no  small  perfection  witn  reference  to 
the  use  we  put  them  to,  I  have  taken 
measures  for  sending  to  England  a  few 
plants  of  each  sort,  in  hopes  of  your 
Lordship's  doing  me  the  honour  to  give 
them  a  place  at  Wycombe  or  Bowood, 
leaving  it  to  your  Lordship's  ingenuity 
to  rel^tize  them  in  such  manner  as 
maybe  deemed  most  proper  before  they 
axe  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
ladies;  and  that  the  learned  at  your 
Lordship's  table  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  pronounce  whether  they  are 
worth  a  place  in  either  garden,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  ad£essmg  to  your 
Lordship,  by  Captain  Brine  above-men- 
tioned, a  small  specimen  of  each  con- 
tained in  two  drunuy  as  they  are  called, 
which  have  been  filled  under  my  own 
inspection,  and  marked  by  me  Y.  R.  L., 
the  other  Y .  C.  L. :  each  drum  contained, 
as  near  as  could  be  contrived,  l-4th 
of  a  quintal,  Turkish,  equal  to  dO^  lbs., 
English.  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
troubling  your  Lordship  with  such  trash, 
hot  that  I  was  told  at  Smyrna  that  they 
never  found  their  way  to  England  but 
in  the  shape  of  presents ;  the  stock  not 
being  abundant  enough  to  send  to  mar- 
ket. 

^  I  landed  at  this  port  on  Monday  last, 
the  21st  instant;  I  found  the  ambassa- 
dor (nil  of  friendship  and  politeness,  as 
might  be  expected  ^m  the  letter  I  was 
honoured  with.  He  would  have  insisted 
oh  my  quartering  myself  in  the  palace, 
had  not  the  spare  room  in  it  been  com- 

pletelypreoccupiedby  Sir  It W ^ 

his  draughtsman  Mr  Revely,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr  Cadogan.  The  two  formercome 
from  Egypt:  Sie  latter  is  going  thither; 
and  for  we  purpose  of  the  expedition,  is 
nourishing  a  pair  of  whiskers,  which, 
respectable  as  they  are  in  an  Asiatic 
point  of  view,  form  an  odd  mixture  with 
a  gaii>  in  other  respects  completely 
English. 

^What  with  the  remonstrances  of 
friendsi  the;  want  of  pilots,  and  the  in- 


conveniences or  rather  dangers  of  qua- 
rantine, the  fruits  of  Russian  manage- 
ment, I  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
finish  my  tour  by  land  :  the  return  of  a 
Moldavian  princess,  sister  to  the  reign- 
ing prince,  promises  safety  as  far  as 
Jassi,  and  perhaps  society.  Before  I 
set  outK>n  the  expedition,  if  ever  I  should 
set  out,  I  shall  not  fail  to  turn  to  a  book 
of  instructions  given  me  by  a  certain 
noble  friend,  with  as  much  devotion  as 
Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin  did  to  theirs. 
Therein  shall  I  find  tatidem  Uteris,  if 
not  toHdem  syUabisy — ^  cut  the  coat  ac- 
cording to  thy  cloth,'  and,  moreover,  in 
the  words  of  the  seer,  ^  metiri  se  quem- 
que  sue  modulo  et  pede.'  In  the  mean- 
time, to  cut  off  all  occasion  of  scandal, 
I  think  it  meet  to  declare  and  to  pro- 
test that  the  princess,  being  of  fit  age 
and  experience  to  make  a  prudent  choice^ 
hath  for  some  time  past  committed  the 
charge  of  her  household  affairs  unto  a 
man,  by  nation  a  Cbeek,  of  goodly  sta- 
ture, and  of  a  ruddy  countenance ;  and, 
moreover,  that  with  my  knowledge  and 
acquiescence,  a  certain  young  mglish 
surgeon  is  soliciting  to  be  intrusted  dur- 
ing the  course  of  her  journey  with  the 
care  of  the  health  of  her  Moldavian 
Highness.* 

Bentham  saw  the  sultan  visit  the 
mosque.  He  was  on  horseback,  as  were 
all  his  attendants,  splendidly  dressed, 
and  the  horses  caparisoned  with  cloth 
of  gold.  He  also  met  at  the  British 
ambassador's,  a  brother  of  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  who  had  been  in  Europe,  and 
strove  to  imitate  our  manners, — ^he  sat 
upon  a  chair,  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  he  spread  out  his  legs. 

Bentham  started  from  Constantinople 
by  land.  In  passing  through  Bulgaria, 
where  manure  is  precious,  he  observed 
they  had  coUected  a  quantity  of  dxmg 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  it  was  washed 
away  from  time  to  time  by  the  rain,—* 
'^  This  indeed,*  exclaimed  be,  '^  is  bar- 
barism !"  but  coming  back  to  England, 
he  saw  a  repetition  of  the  same  iU-hus- 
bandry ;  but  then  his  exclamation  was, 
'^  Let  us  not  be  censorious !" 

The  churches  of  Bulgaria  were  orna- 
mented with  figures  like  those  in  Pot- 
ter's Antiquities, — ^no  penqpective, — and 
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\     exhibiting  the  state  of  the  arte  aa  in 

j     Heniy  the  Sixth's  time  in  England. 

I     Thej  reminded  Benth«n  of  a  picture  of 

London  Bridge,  in  which  the  man  on 

j     horseback  is  twice  as  tall  as  the  house  b^ 

which  he  is  passing,  and  the  hone  is 

walking  on  nothing  at  all. 

BenUiam's  servant  would  moke  a 
great  noise  in  entering  the  villages,-^ 
smacking  his  whip,  and  insisting  on 
lodging — sometimes  in  vain,  —  and 
when  his  master  gave  a  few  panui  to 
the  poor,  the  Janissary  would  grow 
furiously  angty^  but  <»lmed  himself 
by  saying  it  was  his  own  '^danga^" 
rmoney.)  At  Berga«,  about  forty  miles 
rrom  Constantinople,  was  a  maim£EU>- 
ture  of  coarse  earthen  ware, — turned 
at  the  potter^s  wheel, — ^painted  red  and 
ornamented  with  gold-leaf.  Bentham 
endeavoured  to  get  access  to  it,  but  was 
not  able  to  make  himself  understood. 

Bentham's  servant  was  very  useful  aa 
an  interpreter,— especially  when  %ober, 
— but  he  often  sot  drunk,  and  was  then 
quarrelsome  and  abusive.  He  had  been 
servant  to  that  German-Russian  who 
was  xm  board  the  vessel  in  which  Bent- 
bam  went  to  Bmyma.  Bentham  and 
he  met  at  Bucharest,  and  they  went  to- 
g^ether  to  the  house  of  an  opulent  Rus- 
sian who  lived  on  the  roadside.  In  a 
comer  of  the  room  was  a  costly  screen 
with  fine  pictures  of  the  Russian  saint, — 
one  might  almost  say  the  Russian  god, 
Nicholas, — when  Bentham  approached 
the  screen,  his  friend  said  to  him,  **'  Nol 
do  not  look  hard  at  it, — ^you  will  give 
offence  to  the  master  of  the  house." 

The  best  maps  at  this  time  were  very 
imperfect,  and  large  towns  were  not 
noticed  in  them  at  all:  for  instance, 
Ru8zig(Rustchuk  on  the  Danube)  which 
had  nearly  forty  mosques.  There  were 
many  detentions  for  want  of  horses,  and 
stoppages  from  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
In  travelling  through  Bulgaria,  there 
is  a  striking  distinction  between  the 
towns  of  the  aborigines  and  those  built 
by  the  Turks — ^thektter  being  generally 
gloomy  dwellings  of  bricks,  with  holes, 
into  which  pieces  of  glass  are  put. 
Sprinkled  among  the  Turks  are  a  few 
Greek  inhabitants.  The  Bulgarian 
houses  are  of  mud,  every  hous^  insulated, 


and  having  a  sort  of  veranda  or  corridor 
projecting,  under  which  you  may  walk: 
they  have  neat  and  very  small  windows 
covered  with  pieces  of  skin.  The  houses 
have  cotton  hangings,  and  generallv  a 
loom,  in  which  a  cloth  inconceivably 
coarse  is  woven,  used  for  their  ordinary 
clothing.  Many  of  the  abodes  have  no 
chimney,  but  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

At  Bucharest,  Bentham  met  with  a 
Greek  who  was  as  much  enamoured  as 
himself  with  Helvetius.  Bucharest  has 
many  leaning  towers;  one  has  given 
celebrity  to  Fisa.  Bentham  was  wont 
to  remark  on  the  caprices  of  human 
judgment,  of  which  this  was  an  example ; 
for  Bucharest  had  many  titles  to  the 
celebrity  that  Pisa  has  obtained, — yet 
has  not  obtained  it.  There  are  few 
towns  which  have  such  a  number  of 
churches  in  so  small  a  space. 

Jassy  was  a  scene  of  new  trouble. 
Bentham,  to  oblige  a  friend,  had  offered 
to  convey  a  quantity  of  red  caps,  that 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Crimea. 
They  were  seized  by  the  officers,  and 
he  liad  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
their  release. 

Between  Constantinople  and  the 
Danube,  Bentham  lost  200  ducats. 
Whether  they  were  stolen  or  not,  he 
never  knew ;  but  the  loss  reduced  him 
to  great  perplexity.  When  ihey  reached 
the  Danube,  Bentham  offered  ten  ducats 
to  the  janissary  who  had  conducted  him 
from  Constantinople.  He  was  naturally 
dissatisfied;  but  Bentham  could  afford 
no  more,— *and  was  tormented  with  the 
thought  that  his  resources  would  wholly 
fiul  him  before  he  cotld  obtain  any  fresh 
su^ly. 

Then,  as  now,  in  Poland,  except  in 
large  towns,  there  were  no  inns  but  those 
kept  by  the  Jews, — ^all  alike,large,  lofty, 
and  dirty, — a  vast  waste  of  space,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  room  ocenped  by  cattle. 
The  Jews  were  clad  in  long  gowns, — ^a 
costume  they  continue  to  wear.  Bent- 
ham, who  carried  his  bedding  with  him, 
was  used,  whenever  he  was  able,  to  get 
a  heap  of  straw  into  a  comer,  and  there 
to  spread  his  bed,  removed  from  the 
annoyance  of  the  filthy  floor.  He  hired 
horses  from  town  to  town,—- sometimes 
four,  sometimes  six,  but  always  from  the 
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Jews,  to  drag  tlie  wagon.  At  Soroks 
was  a  Pnusian  lieutenant,  m  command 
of  the  place,  with  whom  Bentham  con- 
yeised  in  Latin.  The  coatom-honse 
officer  invited  him  to  a  repajst.  It  con- 
sisted of  brown  bread,  stewed  prunes, 
and  a  strange  dish,  which  turned  out  to 
be  made  of  onion  seeds.  Bentham  was 
alarmed  bj  the  man's  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine his  doth-bag,  in  which  was  all 
his  finery,  and  a  precious  pair  of  for 
gloyes.  The  Prussian  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  servants,  seeing  only  one. 
Bentham  said  he  had  no  more ;  and  the 
lieutenant  said  to  the  servant,  he  sup- 

C^i  his  master  was  a  stage-player.  A 
dsome  set  of  six  horses  conducted 
Bentham  from  Soroka.  They  were  the 
commandant's,  who  did  not  object  to 
*^  turn  a  penny"  by  the  supposed  ^stage- 
ph^er.** 

Bentham  said  one  day,  in  reference 
to  this  journey,  ''  I'll  make  yon  a  con- 
fession how  I  turned  thief.  When  m^ 
servant  left  me,  I  arose  to  look  over  his 
things.  Among  them  I  found  a  shirt, 
which  he  had  stolen  from  a  man  who 
had  borrowed  money  from  me,  and  nevOT 
returned  it ;  so  I  appropriated  the  diirt 
to  myselL" 

On  this  journey  he  said,  '^  His  wheels 
sometimes  carried  his  sledge,  and  his 
sledge  at  others  his  wheels." 

Bentham  reached  Ovidiopol  in  the 
middle  d  January.  There  he  performed 
his  quarantine.  To  his  great  surprise, 
the  medical  attendant  refiosed  a  ducat 
which  was  offered  him,  saying,  he  was 
sufficiently  piud  by  his  imperial  mistress, 
and  earned  on  ius  discourse  in  Latin. 
Bentham  feared  that  the  refusal  of  the 
money  was  a  bad  omen,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  subjected  to  some  despotic  caprice. 
The  mednsal  assistant  was  delighted  to 
get  a  portion  of  the  present  that  his 
master  had  refused;  and  after  a  short 
purification,  the  prisoner  was  released, 
and  three  horses  obtained  to  convey  him 
to  Kremenschuk. 

.  Bentham  arrived  at  Kremenschuk  on 
the  15th  January,  1786.  It  was  night 
when  he  reached,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  river  on  foot 

He  dined  there  with  the  governor. 
There  w«ro  silver  covers  and  bottle- 


holders,  plates  of  Wodgewood  ware; 
but  .the  knives  and  forks  were  iron, — 
very  dirty,  and  not  changed  with  the 
dishes, — bright  lustres  of  Russian  glass, 
—eight  or  ten  coloured  candles  on  the 
table,  in  brass  candlesticks,— >red  sweet 
wine  from  the  Don,— dry  from  Cyprus, 
— Sauteme,  Mountain  and  Muscadine ; 
Burton  ale  was  also  introduced.  All  the 
gentlemen  in  boots,  though  many  ladies 
were  of  the  party ;  but  they  wore  warm 
ruffles.  Between  dinner  and  supper,  the 
church  quire  sang  anthems,  also  songs  of 
the  Ukraine,  and  some  Russian  songs  in 
parts.  Some  of  the  guests,  particularly 
the  military,  came  from  considerable 
distances.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
card-playing ;  and  people  whose  salaries 
were  not  more  than  600  rubles  a-year, 
lost  800  rubles  in  a  day.  Everybody 
played  high.  The  accounts  were  kept 
with  chalk  upon  the  green-baized  card- 
table,  with  a  hard  brush  at  hand  to  rub 
them  out. 

Among  the  guests  was  Potemkin's 
physician,  who  said,  that  for  two  years 
he  had  not  received  a  farthing,  of  salary 
or  other  remuneration.  He  had  been 
ordered  about  from  place  to  place, — was  . 
sent  to  Dobrovna, — ^then  to  Crichoff, — 
then  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  but  this  order ' 
countermanded, — ^then  to  Kremenschuk. 

The  gambling  between  the  wealthy 
nobility  Bentham  represents  to  be  fright- 
ful. Orlov,  Potemkin,  and  others,  used 
to  play  by  day-light  at  ombre  for  100 
rubles  a  fish.  One  of  the  winners  told 
Bentham  that  he  had  carried  off  from  one 
sitting  between  120  and  180,000  silver 
rubles,  (£20,000.) 

The  state  of  the  Russian  army  was 
then  extraordinary.  One  of  the  colonels 
commanded  6  companies  each  of  136 
privates,  making  816  men ;  but  with  offi- 
cers and  m3rrmidons,  they  amounted  to 
1 100.  Amongthem  they  had  86  horses, 
the  average  cost  of  which  was  1800 
rubles.  They  had  marched  dOO  versts 
without  a  farthing  in  the  military  chest. 
The  colonel  thought  such  marches  very 
beneficial  for  training.  One  of  the  sources 
of  profit  was  the  meal  allowed  to  the 
troops,  which  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  take,  but  gave  receipts 
to  the  officers  notwithstanding.     The 
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eolonel  had  been  punishing  a  robber, 
suspected  of  muzder,  who  was  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  gauntlet ;  and  though 
thej  supposed  thej  had  kOIed  him,  he 
survivea  notwithstanding.  He  had  been 
transferred  for  his  death-punishment  to 
theooloneL  This  man  had  previously 
been  made  a  clerk  by  supenor  orders, 
and  was  employed  b;^  the  colonel,  with 
a  clog  fastened  to  ms  leg.  Before  he 
recoveied,  he  stole  a  piece  of  money — 
was  detected,  and,  being  unable  to  run, 
was  taken.  So  much  for  impropriate 
punishment ! 

When  officers  are  put  under  arrest, 
their  allowance  is  only  bread  and  water. 
The  colonel  said,  that  money  was  made 
out  of  non-effectire  horses,  and  short 
allowances  to  men. 

Of  another  dinner  party  with  Prince 
Potemkin's  steward,  axe  these  memo- 
randa:-— 

^^  Good  Shernr  wine,  Russian  beer  in 
small  square  Hungarian  bottles,  light 
sparkling  pleasant  mead.  Just  before 
dinner,  in  a  separate  room,  cold  sausage, 
caviar  with  oil  and  vineffar,  herrings 
with  chopped  onions.  l%en  for  din- 
ner, bouilU,  soups  of  two  sorts.  Pie  with 
game,  spiced  meat,  heath-cocks,  Tur- 
key-Russian pancakes,  pickled  mush- 
rooms, to  eat  with  turkey.  Just  before 
parting,  dessert  of  uiples,  nuts,  and 
raisins.  Then  retired  the  guests,  that  the 
host  might  have  his  feet  tickled  to  sleep." 

**'  Another  day,  with  Count  Razumov- 
aky :  goose  soup  with  bread-meat  balls, 
roast-beef  goose-pie,  beef-steaks  stew- 
ed, goose  salted  and  boiled,  omelettes 
prepared  by  the  host.  Elxtempore  diet, 
bread  excellent.  Burton  ale,  claret,  sweet 
wine  from  Cyprus,  Hungariaa  wine 
remarkably  delicate,  Judao  wine  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  sparkling  like  cham- 
pagne, but  better." 

^^The  soldiers  have  aconsiderablefnnd. 
They  choose  their  own  steward,  they 
keep  their  resources  in  gold,  that  ^ey 
may  pass  in  any  country,  notwithstancl- 
ing  the  agio.  The  money  is  under  two 
lodLB— -one  the  steward's,  the  other  the 
officer  s.  This  fimd  is  responsible  for 
each  member,  that  he  shall  have  his 
compliment  of  clothing,  &c.  What  a 
member  gets  by  labour  goes  to  the  fund* 


An  officer  may  strike  a  soldier,  but  he 
must  register  the  cause.  Officers  plead 
the  necessity  of  the  power,  on  the  ground 
of  their  responsibility.  When  a  soldier 
is  in  good  hnmour,  he  calls  his  officer 
Batiushkcij  (Father,)  otherwise  by  the 
name  of  his  rank;  Badushka^  and  Jfo- 
iuihkay  (Mother,)  are  given  to  equals  and 
superiors,  even  to  Excellencies. 

^^  There  are  three  Russian  merchants 
of  the  first  class  for  wealth :  Sabaxin, 
Wolodomirov,  and  another.  The  Demi- 
dovs  are  of  the  second  class.  Sabaxin, 
dying  some  time  ago,  left  to  seven  sons, 
and  the  son  of  an  eighth  son,  1,800,000 
rubles,  in  money,  each  (then  aliont 
£300,000)  besides  fixed  capital.  Wolo- 
domir  has  or  had  400,000  rubles  a-year. 

^^  My  host  (Sitov)  has  only  twenty 
servants,  drives  but  a  pair — qui  diroge. 
His  chariot  cost  200  rubles,  including 
conveyance  hither  firom  Moscow,  bein  ff 
30  rubles.  He  was  of  age  at  twenty,  ana 
spent  his  fortune  of  200,000  rubles  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-three.  Having  had 
a  bad  mother-in-law,  he  forbears  second 
marriage.  At  his  estate,  250  versts  off, 
on  the  Dnieper,  he  has  a  travelling  car- 
riage, that  lets  down  behind  and  in 
front  when  he  sleeps,  it  serving  for  a 
bed.  Three  hundred  such,  he  says,  are 
to  be  bought  at  Moscow. 

^^  While  I  was  at  Kremensohuk,  a  sol- 
dier was  accused  by  his  wife  of  having 
seduced  their  daughter.  The  Generu 
sent  him  to  be  judged  by  the  bishop." 

To  his  brother,  Bentham  was  strongly 
attached.  ^^  General  Bentham  was," 
said  he,  ^^of  an  inventive  genius,  full 
of  schemes  of  mechanical  improvement. 
One  of  his  projects  was  to  create  an  un- 
chanffeable  temperature  for  time-pieces. 
My  brother's  letters  were  subjects  of 
great  delight  to  me.  He  left  West- 
minster school  before  he  got  to  the  high- 
est forms ;  but  he  had  got  so  £ar  as  to 
make  €h*eek  verses.  He  made  Greek 
verses  in  Spring,  and  Latin  verses  in 
the  Autunm. 

''  When  he  left  England  in  1774,  be 
had  no  less  than  ei^ty-six  letters  of  in- 
troduction. For  &ree  weeks  previous-, 
ly,  he  lay  on  the  floor  to  accommodate 
himself  to  that  mode  of  life. 

^^  On  returning  from  his  journey  to 
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KiHlctha^  he  made  sundiy  snggeBtions  to 
the  empress,  which  weie  well  received, 
but  his  plans  were  defeated  by  one  of  the 
goremors,  who  said  she  was  patting  too 
much  confidence  in  a  young  stranger. 

^  He  contrived  a  scheme  for  baggage- 
wagons  to  pass  through  rivers  without 
the  nse  of  pontoons.  I  proposed  it  to 
Sir  F.  Baring,  who  had  a  very  narrow 
mind,  and  who  did  not  think  it  worth 
bis  notice,  because,  he  sud,  he  did  not 
aee  how  it  would  benefit  my  brother. 

^  He  travelled  with  Prince  Potemkin 
from  Petersburg,  into  the  Crimea,  and 
was  in  the  same  carriage  with  him  for 
six  weeks.  He  would  sometimes  be  for 
three  weeks  tosether  playing  at  cards, — 
so  that  if  any  business  was  done,  it  was 
when  the  cards  were  dealing." 

Bentham  lived  a  very  secluded  life 
during  his  visit  to  his  brother,  occupied 
principally  in  his  literary  studies.  The 
name  of  the  estate  where  his  brother 
was  settled,  is  Zadobras,  near  Crichoff, 
(sometimes  written  Kriesew,  and  some- 
times Tcherigov,)  a  small  town  to  the 
south  of  Mstislav,  in  the  province  of 
Moghilev.  Crichoff  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Don,  which  runs 
into  the  Dnieper  at  Loev.  Zadobras  is 
situated  on  an  elevation  rather  precipi- 
tous, of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  the  river 
running  at  the  bottom.  The  establish- 
ment, at  whose  head  was  Sir  Samuel, 
then  Colonel  Bentham,  was  created  un- 
der Potemkin's  auspices,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  various  manufactures  into 
that  port  of  Russia.  They  had  import- 
ed a  master  tanner,  a  master  currier,  a 
gardener,  and  divers  other  mechanics 
and  artisans.  Near  Crichoff,  was  a  lake 
whose  waters  were  employed,  and  in  the 
lake  a  floating  island,  on  which  were 
fine  willows  and  large  trees,  which  was 
sometimes  at  one  end  of  the  lake,  an<r 
sometimes  at  the  other.  It  was  some- 
times so  near  that  it  could  be  jumped  on 
from  the  mainland.  Zadobras  had  been 
a  sort  of  infirmary.  On  occasions,  all 
the  mechanics  were  called  away  from 
their  labom^tKNuakehay,  which  was  sold 
to  the  governor  at  a  fixed  price.  There 
was  »  sort  of  military  command  given 
to  Efir  Samuel,  but  his  rule  was  disturb- 
ed by  90  small  confusion,  if  not  anarchy; 


and  Bentham  himself^  who  frequently 
did  not  visit  the  town  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, was  not  wholly  free  from  the  con- 
sequences of  misuuilerstanding  and  mis- 
management. Dr  Debraw,  who  had 
chaige  of  the  English  workmen,  sent  to 
Bentham  a  most  deplorable  account  of 
their  proceedings.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  scene  of  perfect  bewilderment. 
He  sends  a  '^  Journal  of  Transactions,"  in 
which  laziness,  thievery,  quarrelling, 
drinkinff — '^  large  demands  for  doing 
nothing — ^''all  outgoings" — ^"  no  incom- 
ings," form  pretty  neariy  the  whole  re- 
cord. Only  one  man  of  all  the  people 
imported  from  Eufflanc^  is  represented 
as  trustworthy,  and  against  him  the  rest 
confederated.  The  poor  Doctor  writes 
as  if  he  were  driven  to  craaness  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  subordinates — ^whom  he 
calls  a  "Newcastle  election  mob" — 
"  hirelings  from  that  rabble  town."  On 
one  occasion  the  militaiy  were  sent  for 
to  enforce  subordination.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  what  will  be  easily  ima- 
gined. Much  money  was  los^ — and 
much  discontent  existed ;  and  the  place 
was  afterwards  sold  hj  Potemkin  to  a 
Pole.  A  piano,  and  a  row  books,  among 
which  was  the  DicHonaire  de  Juriipru-- 
dmc€y  were  Bentham's  principal  exter- 
nal sources  of  intellectual  amusement. 

Once,  during  his  residence  at  Crichoff,- 
a  German  endeavoured  to  extort  money 
from  Bentham  by  holding  a  pistol  at  his 
head.  The  money  was  mdeed  owed  by 
his  brother,  but  it  was  demanded  of  him 
on  whom  diere  was  no  claim  whatever. 
The  Crichoff  experiment  had  been  char- 
acterised above  as  a  very  absurd  attempt 
to  domesticate  in  a  barbarous  part  of 
Russia  all  sorts  of  civilisation.  It  was 
a  hobby  of  Potemkin's,  and  cost  him 
many  thousand  pounds.  Zadobras  had 
a  momentary  fame, — ^it  was  ^rettihr 
situated, — but  has  frJlen  into  ruin.  It 
was  one  of  two  of  Potemkin's  civilisation 
experiments :  one  under  Colonel  Bent- 
ham, who  had  abundance  of  invention, 
cleverness  and  genius;  another  under 
Stahl,  a  German.  Genius  and  economy, 
Bentham  often  said,  are  always  quarrel- 
ling,— their  thoughts  run  in  separate 
chumels.  At  Zadobras  there  was  the 
strangest  collection,«-an  English  gaj> 
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dener,  a  Webik  majordomo,  a  Quaker 
tanner,  a  German  quack  doctor,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  host  of  snbordinaies  who 
took  to  quarrelling  and  plagning  eyexy- 
body  about  and  aboye  them.  From  such 
scenes  and  such  actors  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  Bentham  was  most  anxious  to 
escape. 

Many  were  the  altercations  which 
took  place  at  Crichoff,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues  only  made  the  quarrels 
the  fiercer.  Bentham  had  paid  some 
attention  to  the  Russian  baguage, — 
enough  to  make  his  wante  known,  but 
not  enough  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  him, — and  he  did  not  fidl  into 
the  common  folly  of  asserting  that  he 
understood  more  than  he  could  speak, — 
a  declaration  which  self-love  and  igno- 
rance are  prone  enough  to  make. 

^^  I  know  just  as  much  of  Russ,"  said  he, 
^^  as  I  know  of  the  language  of  cats, — I 
could  speak  their  language,  and  obtain 
an  answer,  but  the  answer  I  neyer  on- 
derstood." 

Of  the  reigning  empress,  Bentham 
said,  —  ^^  Catherine  the  Second  had  ce- 
lebrity; nor  that  altogether  undeserved. 
In  a  feminine  body  she  had  a  mascu- 
line mind*  l^e  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  code,— «an  all-comprehensive  code." 

A  letter  from  Chamberlain  Clark,  of 
Slst  August,  1786,  has  this  passage : — 

Chamberlain  Clabk  to  Bentham. 

*^  A  great  event  has  happened  in  the 
fiamily  of  Q.  S.  P.  [[Queen  Square  Place.] 
Mr  Abbot  is  married  to  a  lady  with  a 
fortune  (as  I  hear)  of  £60,000.  I  never 
heard  a  syllable  of  the  business  from 
either  Mr  or  Mrs  B.,  and  the  newspaper 
is  the  only  channel  through  which 
I  am  informed  of  the  marriage.  I 
hardly  know  what  public  evente  to 
relate  to  yon,  as  I  conclude  you  receive 
some  Enij^lish  newspapers.  The  sale 
of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales's  stud  has  made 
a  great  noise;  but  as  his  debte  are 
put  into  a  course  of  payment,  I  hope 
they,  as  well  as  the  nation's,  will  be 
honourably  discharged.  It  baa  been 
long  apprehended  the  King  of  Prussia's 
dea^  would  occasion  great  commotions 
in  Europe :  that  event  has  happened, 
and  now  tiiiings.s6em  ta  go  on  as  quietly 


as  ever.  The  emperor's  brotber  has  just 
arrived*^but  whether  on  business  or 
pleasure  is  to  me  a  profound  secret* 
What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
Turks?  Since  the  doctrine  of  Ma^- 
hommed  has  been  so  heartily  dmbbed 
into  your  head  and  shoulders,  I  sus^ 
pect  you  have  some  predilection  for  the 
circumcised.  I  have  no  wish  to  see 
Constentinople  added  to  your  empire, 
which,  I  think,  is  as  large  as  can  be 
well  managed  by  one  sovereign ;  but  I 
wish  a  respectaole  kingdom  could  be 
carved  out  of  the  Ottoman  dominions; 
and  I  should  not  have  the  least  objection 
to  pbcing  the  Princess  of  Moldavia,  and 
the  genUeman  who  accompanied  her 
highness  from  Constantinople,  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  go- 
ing to  be  revived,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury 
(late  C.  Jenkinson)  is  to  be  at  the  head 
of  it.  The  members  of  the  board  are 
not  to  receive  a  salary,  as  such,  but  will 
possess  sinecure  places  which  can't  be 
well  abolished.  His  lordship,  for  ex- 
ample, is  made  Chancellor  of  tiie  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  Yon  may  recollect  that 
I  have  been  remarkable  for  a  number 
of  road  adventures.  A  few  days  ago, 
as  Harry  Russell  and  myself  were  going 
in  a  post-chaise  to  make  a  visit  l«low 
Dorking,  we  were  overtak^i  on  the 
Epsom  road  about  twelve  miles  fit>m 
town,  between  one  and  two  in  the  after^ 
noon,  by  two  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
who  eased  us  of  some  cash  and  our 
watohes.  Mr  Russell's,  unfortunately, 
was  of  gold,  with  a  chain  and  seals  of 
the  same  metal.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  know 
where  you  are,  and  what  you  are  about. 
Let  me  know  the  value  of  land  in  your 
neighbourhood,  and  whether  there  is  any 
pretty  snug  femn,  well  wooded  and 
watered,  with  a  pretty  snug  house  upon 
ft,  whidi  yon  could  recommend  as  a 
country  retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  London.  I  am  informed  that  govern- 
ment has  just  determined  tosend  off  seven 
hundred  convicts  to  New  [South]  Wales» 
under  convoy  of  a  mwa-ef-war,  where 
a  fort  is  to  l)e  built,  and  a  colony  estab- 
lished, and  that  a  man  has  be^  found 
who  will  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  this  rabble.  Major  Semple  is  to  be 
of  the  pafty> — «  gentleman  who  }iaa 
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giyen  proofs  of  his  dezteritj  to  the 
Mi^iiia  of  Lansdowne,  also  downwards 
to  ladies'  maids  and  hackney  coachmen. 
These  wretches  are  to  be  fiirnished  with 
a  twelvemonths'  provision,  seeds,  &:c., 
and  then  mnst  sbm  for  themselves.  I 
forgot  to  take  notice  of  an  event  which, 
lor  a  few  days,  alanned  the  oonntry, — 
an  insane  woman  offered  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  king,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  made  a  blow  at  him  with  a  knife; 
she  was  instantly  secared,  and,  after 
several  examinations  before  the  council, 
was  sent  to  onr  hospital  of  Bethlem 
where  she  is  like  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  dajrs.  She  told  me  nothing  conld 
prevent  a  deluge  in  the  kingdom,  but 
restoring  the  blood;  and  that  the  only 
waj  to  bring  that  about,  was  for  the 
Pnnce  of  Wales  to  make  her  a  mother." 

A  letter  from  Cboige  Wilson,  of  24th 
September,  1786,  has  some  interesting 
passages  with  reference  to  books  and 
politics : — 

Gbobob  Wiisok  to  Bbntham. 
^  I  could  give  very  good  reasons  for 
not  having  sooner  answered  your  letter 
from  Crichoff  of  2dth  May,  or  9th  June ; 
but  it  would  take  some  time  to  state 
them.  As  to  our  silence  before  that, 
yon  will  recollect  that  we  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  yon  desired  to  hear  from 
neither  of  us,  and  that  it  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, settled,  before  yon  set  out,  that  we 
were  not  to  correspond,  because  you 
found  yourself  involved  in  too  many 
engagements  of  that  sort  already.  Your 
letter  from  Leghorn  we  did  not  consider 
as  any  departure  from  this  plan;  but 
only  as  an  infliction  of  your  revenge  on 
Trail,  for  his  and  his  cousin's  calimmies 
against  the  Grand  Duke.  I  say  this  by 
way  of  justification,  and  by  no  means 
with  any  spleen ;  for,  I  do  assure  you, 
I  have  felt  great  yearnings  towards  you 
since  you  left  this  country,  and  vehe- 
ment longings  for  your  return.  If  I 
had  the  advantage  of  a  title,  I  should, 
no  doubt,  have  found  it  easy,  as  Lord 
L.  has  done,  to  see  your  letters  to  Q. 
S.  P.  on  my  own  terms.  Trail  received, 
on  going  to  town  last  Friday,  a  scrap  of 
fkpet  from  you,  desiring  an  aeoonnt  of 
the  new  ta^es;  and  before  he  returns. 


will  do  what  he  can  to  supply  you.  I 
am  not  sure  that  any  supplement  to 
Bum  will  come  down  low  enough ;  but 
you  will  at  least  have  a  little  table  of 
taxes,  published  by  Kearsley.  Trail 
had  before  sent  you  by  Mr  King,  The 
Debate  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  Re- 
port of  the  Committee,  Baring's  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Commutation  Act,  Plan  for 
settling  the  Black  Poor  near  Sierra 
Leone,  by  Smeathman,  who  is  since 
dead,  and,  I  suppose,  the  plan  with  him; 
Character  of  Lord  Sackville,  by  Cum- 
berland, Correspondence  between  Lord 
Macartney  and  General  Stewart,  Burke's 
Charges,  and  Hastings'  Defence,  and 
Maty  8  Reviews,  down  to  August,  in- 
clusive. Newspapers  we  cannot  send 
you;  because  they  go  to  Scotland,  to 
my  sister,  who,  by  the  bv,  is  very  well, 
and  has  a  son  nine  months  old.  While 
you  are  making  Permee  Om6es  in  a 
country  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
maps,  other  people  here  are  invading 
your  province  of  a  reformer.  There  is 
a  Mr  Paley,  a  parson  and  archdeacon 
of  Carlisle,  who  has  written  a  book 
called  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  in  quarto,  and  it  has  gone 
through  two  editions,  with  prodigious 
applause.  It  is  founded  entirely  on 
utility,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  the 
will  of  God,  as  declared  by  expediency, 
to  which  he  adds,  as  a  supplement,  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  and  some  weak  places, 
particukrly  as  to  oaths  and  subscrip- 
tions, where  be  is  hampered  by  his  pro- 
fession and  his  past  conduct,  it  is  a 
capital  book,  and  by  much  the  best  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  this 
country.  Almost  everything  he  says 
about  morals,  government,  and  our  own 
constitution,  is  sound,  practical,  and  free 
from  commonplace.  He  has  got  many 
of  your  notions  about  punishment,  wMctt 
I  alwa^  thought  the  most  important  of 
your  discoveries;  and  I  could  almost  sus- 
pect, if  it  were  possible,  that  he  had  read 
your  introduction;*  and  I  very  much 
fear,  that,  if  you  ever  do  publish  on 
these  sttbjeots,  you  may  be  diarged  with 


*  See  fitfther  alluBion  to  this  Bubieot  in  a  letter 
frem  WOMB,  of  9Mi  Novwnber,  1788. 
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stealing  from  him  what  you  have  hon- 
estly invented  with  the  sweat  of  your 
own  brow.  Bnt,  for  all  that,  I  wish 
yon  wonld  come  and  try;  for  I  am 
still  persuaded,  my  dear  Seniham,  that 
you  hare,  for  some  years,  been  throwing 
away  your  time ;  and  that  the  way  in 
which  you  are  most  likely  to  benefit  the 
world  and  yourself  is,  by  establishing, 
in  the  first  place,  a  great  literaiy  repu- 
tation in  your  own  luiffua^  and  in  this 
country,  which  you  despise.  But  all 
this  had  been  said  often  enough  already, 
and  it  is  needless  to  tire  you  with  it  any 
more.  Pale/s  book  is  written  in  a  clear, 
manly,  simple  style,  and  he  reasons  with 
great  accuracy.  1  meant  to  hare  copied 
and  sent  you  an  inquiry  of  his  into  the 
guilt  of  a  drunken  man  who  kills  an- 
other, and  the  quantum  of  punishment 
that  ought  to  be  applied  to  nim,  whidi 
18  as  exhaustiye  and  correct  as  if  yon 
had  done  it  yourself,  and,  if  I  may  say 
it  without  offence,  less  formal  and  pro- 
lix. But  I  haye  forgot  it,  and  hare  not 
now  the  book  by  me.  He  has  added, 
nnnecessarily,  a  treatise  on  political 
economy,  which  he  does  not  understand. 
You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  tiieie  is 
a  large  subscription  to  erect  a  statue  to 
your  friend  Howard,  who  is  now  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Lazarettos  for  the 
plague  in  the  Levant.  Jonas  Hanway, 
another  of  your  fellow-labourers,  but  at 
some  distance,  is  dead,  {government 
are  going  at  last  to  send  the  convicts 
to  Botanjr  Bay  in  New  Holland;  the 
Hulks  being  found,  by  sad  experience, 
to  be  academies  for  housebrealung,  and 
solitary  confinement  to  any  extent^  im- 
practioible  from  the  expense  of  build- 
ing. These  colonists  are  not  to  be  turned 
loose  there ;  but  are  to  have  a  govern- 
ment established  over  them,  and  some 
troops  left;  notwithstanding  which,  I 
matk  fear  it  will  end  in  the  min  of  the 
Friendly  and  Society  Islands,  which 
they  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  reach 
if  wey  can  either  get  or  build  ships ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  colony  should  ex- 
pire, wUch  is  not  unlikely,  as,  to  600 
men  there  are  but  70  women,  aad  those 
probably  not  the  most  fertile.  Will 
yon  have  a  few  convicts  for  the  Crimea? 
Wt  have  been  reading  here  Cook's  last 


^ojn^  and  are  very  desuons  to  know 
what  is  become  of  our  good  friend  Ma- 
jor Behm,  and  whether  our  court  ever 
interested  itself  to  procure  him  any  pre- 
fennent  Tell  us  also,  how  fur  we  may 
rely  on  De  Tott's  account  of  the  Turks. 
Ecten  went  to  Paris  by  no  other  revolo- 
tion  than  that  of  his  own  principles, 
which  came  about  more  suddenly  and 
with  less  pretext  than  any  in  this  reign. 
He  is  to  be  a  vice-treasurer  of  Irelimd 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Walsinffham,  who 
goes  to  Spain.  It  is  universally  believed 
that  the  French  Commeroial  Tretaty  is 
settled ;  but  the  articles  are  not  known: 
probably  they  will  make  some  noise,  asr 
they  cannot  ftit  touch  some  of  our  dearest 
prejudices.  There  is  also  an  agreement 
about  the  mutual  recovery  of  debts  in 
France  and  Enffland.  It  seems  their 
courts  have  not  been  open  to  us,  as  ours 
are  to  them.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  is,  I 
hope,  by  this  time  chosen  for  Berwick. 
The  election  was  to  be  last  Wednesday, 
and  he  was  pretty  safe.  Douglas  is 
well,  and  increasing  in  £ame  and  wealth. 
Trail  has  left  Ainge,  and  is  now  a  com- 
plete and  accomplished  draughtsman, 
waiting  for  instructions.  I  am  going 
on,  or  rather,  standing  still  as  bmre; 
for  thou^  I  shall  get  rather  more  this 
year  than  the  last,  it  is  owing  to  acci- 
dents, and  not  to  any  regular  or  perma- 
nent business.  There  are  great  changes 
in  the  King's  Bench  this  year.    Daven- 

Sort  is  dead, — ^Tom  Cowper  dying, — 
ack  Lee  paralytic,  and  John  Wilson  a 
judge  by  the  death  of  Nares.  By  each 
of  &ese  events  I  get  a  step,  as  the  soldier 
did  when  the  general  was  killed.  Bower 
is  to  have  a  silk  gown; — so  probably 
will  Law,  and  Chiunbr^,  if  he  pleases, 
Erskine  is  at  the  head  of  the  K.'s  Bench 
decidedly,  and  Mingay  ahnost  before 
Bearoroft.  Thurlow  has  been  at  death's 
door,  and  is  not  well  yet.  Lord  Mana- 
field  still  Chief-Justice,  but  unable  to 
do  the  business.  Thompson  is  Accompr 
tant-general  by  the  death  of  Aneuish. 
All  this  yon  don't  care  about;  but  I 
have  no  news  but  law  news." 

Bentham  announced  the  sending  ^^  PIuh 
opticon" — ^hisgieatplan  foranationalpe- 
nitentiary** to  Qeorge  Wilson  in  this  let- 
ter, whichanswers  that  whiohprecedes:— 
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BSRTHAM  TO  GbOBOB  WiUOH. 

""CHdlof,  December  19-^0, 1786. 

**  My  dbar  Wilbok. — Ckeat  com- 
fort to  get  a  letter  from  you  at  last ;  but 
flome  cEagrin  to  find  I  liave  been  de- 
■troying  the  better  port  of  my  life,  as 
yon  pretend  to  do  yoor  vacationB.  I  had 
ordered  horses  for  Enghuad,  to  take 
trinmphant  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Legislation,  bnt  finding  it  fnll  of  Mr 
Paley,  I  ordered  them  back  into  the 
stable.  Since  then,  I  have  been  tor- 
menting myself  to  no  purpose,  to  find 
out  some  blind  alley  in  the  career  of 
fame,  which  Mr  Pale/s  magnanimity 
may  have  disdained.  After  all,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  go  a-begging  to  my 
brother,  and  borrow  an  idea  of  his,  which 
I  have  dressed  up  with  a  little  tinsel  of 
my  own,  and  now  send  to  London  as 
a  private  venture  Panoe^  nee  invideo 
iine  ms  liber  ibie  in  urbem, 

^  I  think  the  efiect  of  your  good  ad- 
vice to  me,  is— commonly  much  snarling 
and  growlmg  at  first,  and  obedience  at 
thelart.  You  and  Trail  passed  sentence 
on  my  Introduction  to  a  Penal  Code, 
alioi  Principles  of  Legiskition,  ali€u  I 
don't  know  what  besides,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it.  I  think  you  have  told  me 
mere  than  once,  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  my  -  scrawl  to  be  tolerable  in  any 
shape,  it  would  be  in  that  of  letters.  I 
have  accordingly  given  that  form  to  my 
twopenny-hal^nny  pamphlet,  consist- 
ing, I  suppose,  from  150  to  200  pages. 
The  hero  celebrated  is  our  Sam:  for 
the  hero  to  be  addressed,  I  have  taken 
Q.  S.  P.  [his  &ther]  as  BoOeau  took 
his  gardener.  The  origin  of  this  choice 
was,  that  when  I  first  sat  down,  I  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  private,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  semi-public  letter,  to  be  shown 
by  him  to  anybody  that  would  conde- 
scend to  look  at  it:  more  especially 
his  worshipful  brethren,  the  Middlesex 
Justices,  to  whom  it  more  particularly 
belonged,  as  you  will  see.  As  it  grew 
upon  me,  your  dictum  confirmed  me  in 
my  choice.  Being  a  sort  of  Flying 
Castle,  or,  to  speak  more  to  the  times, 
an  air-balloon,  it  sweeps  over  all  sorts 
of  ground.  Amongst  the  rest,  it  passes 
over  the  ruins  of  the  poor  old  Peniten- 


tiary house.  There  I  have  occasion, 
or,  perhaps  you  will  say,  no  occasion,  to 
fiing  a  stone  or  two  once  more  at  GoUah 
Eden.  This  you  wiU  be  sorry  for,  as 
before,  for  the  same  reason  that  David'a 
brethren  were  for  David.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  happen  to  think  any  of  them 
give  him  a  twinge,  yon  will  be  glad,  be- 
cause €K>liah  is  a  Philistine.  There  ar« 
great  bets  here  which  carries  it — private 
friendship  or  party  spleen :  to  be  sure, 
what  we  shoidd  be  glad  to  see,  were  it 
possible,  is  that  they  might  shake  hands 
and  divide  stakes.  Now  for  a  little  job 
for  you  and  for]]  Trail,  which  I  have 
taken  care  to  leave  you  both  at  the  most 
perfect  liberty  to  take  in  hand,  or  let 
alone  as  you  have  a  mind.  I  have  not 
here  the  Penitentiary  House  Act  which 
passed ;  nor  anything  belonging  to  that 
affair,  but  my  own  view  of  the  first 
Labour  BiU.  Consequently,  I  have  been 
forced  to  proceed  altogether  upon  the 
ground  of  the  said  View,  whence  divers 
undesigned  misrepresentations  may  have 
Arisen.  What  I  want,  is  some  charitable 
hand  to  take  the  Penitentiary  Act,  and, 
by  a  few  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  correct  such  misrepresentation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  reader. 
These  notes  might  be  prefaced  and  ac- 
counted for  by  some  such  advertisement 
as  this : — ^  At  the  request  of  several  of 
the  Author^s  friends,  one  of  them  has 
added  a  few  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  some  undesigued  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  danger  of  which  he  was 
aware,  but  which  the  distance  of  his 
situation  rendered  unavoidable.'  Yon 
may  then  disavow  in  what  terms  you 
please  all  combination  and  confederacy, 
&c.  Treat  me  as  cavalierly  as  yon 
please,  for  which  this  shall  be  your  suf- 
ficient warrant.  If^  in  any  shape,  I 
have  done  said  €h)liah,  or  whom  ever 
else  it  may  concern,  any  injustice  in 
point  of  fact  or  argument,  redress  the 
wrong,  adding  or  not  adding,  that  it  was 
at  my  desire.  If  you  and  Trail  want 
leisure,  or  resolution,  turn  the  business 
over  to  anybody  else  that  may  vouch- 
safe to  me<mle  with  it.  I  avoid  sending 
it  to  you,  that  if  such  should  be  your 
pleasure,  you  may  avoid  'dirtying  your 
fingers  with  it  altogether.    I  send  it  to 
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King,  at  the  Coffee-houae,  with  instrae- 
tioDS  to  him  to  give  70a  notice  of  its 
arrival,  and  make  legal  tender  of  it  to 
you,  or  either  of  7011,  that  you  may  do 
abont  it  as  jou  please.  If^  like  old  aurly 
Northington,  you  please  nothing,  he  wiU 
put  it  into  Hughes'  hands  to  print,  and, 
I  believe,  into  Payne's  to  publish.  It 
remains  for  the  learned  to  determine 
whether  it  were  best  in  8vo  form — 
lor  the  faint  chance  of  being  bound  up 
by  a  few  people. with  the  poor  View  of 
the  Hard  Labour  Bill;  or  in  12mo,  in 
which  case  it  might  make  a  bindable 
book  of  itself.  Two  or  more  architectural 
drawings  will  accompany  it;  but  as  they 
are  mere  outlines,  anybody  may  execute 
them,  and  the  expense  can  be  but  a 
trifle.  Perhaps  the  publisher  will  man- 
age that.  Alderman  Clark  had  once 
a  protege  in  that  line  of  the  name  or 
^arp.  If  he  is  not  dearer  than  othef 
folks,  which  Payne,  I  suppose,  could 
teU,  if  it  were  worth  asku^,  which  it 
hardly  can  be,  this  Sharp  might  as  well 

be  employed  as  anybody  else 

If  out  of  compliment  to  Q.  S.  P.,  the 
Justices  should  be  for  having  it  pub- 
lished, and  signify^  their  desire  in  proper 
form,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
the  printing  of  their  order  containing 

such  desire 

Whether  you  take  any  part  or  no  in  the 
publication,  tell  me  in  due  time,  in  per- 
fect sincerity,  what  you  think  of  it,  as 
well  of  Sam's  architectural  idea  as  of 
the  puffing  and  the  collateral  matter  of 
all  sorts  which  I  have  added  to  it ;  tell 
me  also,  as  fur  as  you  can  collect,  what 
other  people  say  of  it,  if  they  say  any- 
thing. Perhaps,  to  give  the  thing  two 
chances  of  arrival,  I  may  take  measures 
for  the  two  copies  being  sent  from  Riga 
at  a  post  or  two's  distance. 

^^  A  possibility  upon  a  possibility,  is 
that  we  may  pay  England  a  visit  in  the 
coorse  of  the  summer  in  a  vessel  of 
Sam's  invention,  manned  by  a  part  of 
his  battalion.  If  so,  it  will  he  from 
Cherson,  or  a  port  in  the  Crim;  and 
periiaps  we  may  make  a  point  of  pushing 
for  England  without  touching  anywhere 
in  the  passage.  In  that  case  we  want 
Xo  know  whetlfer,  plague  or  no  plague 
in  the  Levant,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
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perform  quarantine.  You  could  tell 
us  by  looking  into  the  acts,  or  other- 
wise. There  is  no  knowing  beforehand, 
whether  it  will  bear  the  sea  or  no ;  but 
a  small  trial  will  soon  show.  Perhaps 
though  it  did  not  at  first,  it  may  at  kst. 
At  any  rate,  it  can  scarce  £iul  to  be  of 
use  for  inland  navigation.  We  shall 
know,  as  soon  as  rivers  are  open,  what  it 
is  worth ;  and  if  it  answers  expectation, 
we  shall  have  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
it  in  England,  and  I  shall  have  a  puffing 
pamphlet  to  write  to  show  the  advan- 
tages it  has  above  all  other  vessels 
imagined  or  imaginable,  from  which  it 
differs  as  much  as  a  house  upon  the  in- 
spection principle  (my  string  of  letters 
will  tell  you  what  that  means)  does  from 
common  houses.  If  it  ever  reaches 
England  by  sea,  it  will  be  scarcely  less 
of  a  raree-show  than  the  air-balloons. 
If  it  bear  the  sea,  and  the  event  demon- 
strates the  received  theories  to  be  justf 
it  shotjld  go  near  to  supersede  aU  other 
sorts  of  vessels,  and  it  would  have  the 
strangest  consequences  with  regard  to 
trade  and  politics.  It  has  already  been 
tried,  and  answered  as  funis  it  has  been, 
tried :  doing  in  its  infant  state  what  no 
other  vessel  could  have  done.  But  a 
regular  course  of  experiments,  whereby 
alone  can  be  taken  the  exact  meaanre  of 
its  utility,  in  comparison  with-  others, 
cannot  be  made  tiU  the  rivers  are  open 
agun :  in  the  meantime,  the  great  im- 
provement has  been  hit  on  to  which  he 
trusts  for  its  bearing  the  sea.  In  the 
meantime,  he  has  carte  hia/nehe  for  ma- 
turing the  experiment ;  and  v^y  busy 
a-building  we  are.  It  is  very  foolish 
for  me  to  run  on  in  this  manner :  bat  it 
would  have  cost  me  more  plains  to  stop 
than  it  was  worth  being  at.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  given  one — ^yes,  two  answers, 
amongst  more  that  mi^ht  be  given  to 
thequestion,  what  Sam  IS  doing?  Other 
inventions  he  has  of  the  mechanical  kind, 
some  finished,  some  finishing,  which,  if 
he  comes  to  England,  may  perhaps  form 
paj^  of  his  cargo. 

^  You  have  received,  I  hope,  a  paper, 
which  firightened,  I  suppose,  the  man 
that  gave  it  you.  I  hope  yon  quieted 
his  fears.  Aiter  one  passage  of  it,  the 
writer  ought  not  by  good  rights  to  have 
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sent  it  70%  80  he  writes  me  word ;  bat 
he  tells  me  he  had  just  leceired  a  kind 
letter  from  yon,  which  made  him  aell 
his  soul  to  the  devil  in  hopes  of  pleasing 
you. 

''Q.  S.  P.  is  so  jealoQS  of  yon  that  I 
have  no  hopes  of  getting  yon  a  sight  of 
my  letteis  by  sooldine  him  for  his  back- 
wardness with  regard  to  yon.  But  as 
Alderman  Clark  makes  similar  com- 
plaints, I  shall  beg  of  him  to  lend  them 
to  the  alderman,  and  write. the  alder- 
man to  lend  them  to  yon.  I  give  Q.  S. 
P.  the  power  to  prevent  the  publication 
altogether,  or  to  add  anything  to  it  which 
he  may  choose  to  add,  either  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  that  of  the  editor;  as  like- 
wise to  strike  out  anything,  either  whole 
passages,  or  words,  supplying  the  place 
with  stars,  or  saying  the  manuscript  was 
iU^ble  in  that  part 

^^Of  the  accuracy  of  De  Totf  s  account, 
I  can  tell  you  nothing  certain.  Some 
said  that  it  was  true,  others  that  it  was 
a  lie,  or  exaggeration.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  czoss-examining  people.  The 
diplomatic  people  and  the  Franks  live 
veiy  much  among  themselves,  and  have 
veiy  little  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
is  goin^  f orwud  among  the  Turks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour.  The  account 
I  could  give  you  of  the  authenticity 
and  verity  of  Habins'  publication  would 
be  about  equally  satia&etory. 

^  Major  J-—-*  does  not  deserve  the 
honour  of  your  inquiries.  He  got  at 
the  time  at  least  ten  times  the  value  of 
what  he  gave,  and  which  he  took  care  to 
set  down  to  ihe  public  account.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  journey  home,  for  in- 
stance, at  Iskutsfa,  (where  6am  heard 
of  him,  and  drank  some  of  .the  rum  he 
bad  left  there  in  presents,)  he  could  not 
find  terms  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
astonishing  generosity  of  the  English. 
As  he  advanced  nearer  Petezdburg,  his 
note  lowered,  till  at  last  he  came  to  com^ 
[ribun  of  neglect  and  ingratitude.  8am, 
firing  at  this,  sent  him  a  messa^  re- 
commending it  to  him  to  change  his  note 
back  again,  if  he  had  not  a  mind  to  find 
himself  contradicted  to  his  face.     Sam 

wrote  particulars  to  Sir  J H at 

the  time ;  but  his  recollection  of  the  mat- 
ter isfiow  very  imperfect.  Besides  swords 
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and  watches,  and  other  things,  of  which 
the  value  was  known  to  the  donors,  he 
received  those  valuable  sea  beaver  or 
otter  skins,  of  which  the  value  was  not 
then  so  fiilly  known,  to  the  amount, 
as  Sam  thinks,  of  some  hundreds;  at 
any  rate  enough  to  make  an  ample  for- 
tune to  him.  Sam  thinks  he  got,  be- 
sides a  gold  snufi'-box  from  Sir  J.  H«, 
besides  a  magnificent  piece  of  pUte,  with 
an  inscription,  which  the  Admiralty 
sent  him,  and  whidi  he  offered  to  sell  to 
Prince  Potemkin,  at  whose  house  Sam 
saw  it, — Sam  thinks  he  got  600  of  those 
skins ;  but  does  not  pretend  to  any  sort 
of  certainty,  except  with  regard  to  the 
genenaJolt.  ^^ 

**  To  speak  seriously  of  Parson  Paley, 
I  should  not  have  expected  so  much  of 
him,  from  the  account  given  of  a  part  of 
the  work  in  one  of  the  nine  reviews  of 
Maty's,  which  I  received  by  Trail's 
pace.  People  were  suiprised  to  see 
how  greeu  my  eyes  were  for  some  time 
after  I  received  your  letter;  but  their 
natural  jetty  lustre  is  now  pretty  well 
returned. 

^^  You  have  no  need  to  breed  mischief 
in  my  fsunily  by  pretending  afiection  to 
Sam.  He  never  rebels  against  my 
authority,  but  he  takes  credit  for  vonr 
alliance.  He  has  cut  out  some  of  the 
best  passages  in  my  pamphlet,  on  pre- 
tence that  you  would  have  done  so  if 
you  had  been  here.  Hang  it,  I  shouldn't 
care  if  you  were,  for  you  could  not  be  a 
greater  plagne  to  me  than  you  are  now 
at  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant 

''Sir  R.  W.  has  a  notion  that  Pitt 
means  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from 
five  to  four.  Tell  me  what  you  hear 
about  it ;  were  it  true  I  should  like  to 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  first.  I 
have  argmnents  against  it  ready  out  and 
dry:  the  former  epithet  you  may  have 
some  doubt  about;  tl»  wtter  yon  will 
not  dispute.  You  know  it  is  an  old 
maxim  of  mine,  that  interest^  as  love  [ 
and  religion,  and  so  many  other  pretty  J 
things,  should  be  £ree. 

''  Code  was  going  on  at  a  very  pretty 
jog-trot,  till  Sam's  inspection-house  came 
upon  the  carpet,  not  to  mention  his 
new  model  of  ship-building,  and  his 
other  whimsies.     Fighting  Sam  and  you 
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together  ia  bad  enougb,  but  correcting 
tfaiee  copies  taken  by  ignorant  people  is 
intolerable.  In  a  few  <Lm  I  hope  to 
return  again  to  duty.  The  day  has 
abundance  more  hours  in  it  at  Grichoff 
(or  rather  at  our  cottage  three  miles  off, 
where  I  now  lire  altogether)  than  any- 
where in  England.  Irise  a  little  before 
the  sun ;  get  breakfast  done  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  do  not  eat  again  till  eight 
or  nme  at  night.  Trail  with  his  tuee 
and  a  half  lines  is  a  shabby  fellow,  un- 
worthy of  my  notice. — Sir  W.  Jones ! 
how  came  he  to  return  from  the  £.  I.  ? 
Give  me  his  history. 

^^  Gould  you  get  me  any  lights  respect- 
ing tiie  following  points  ? — 1.  Expense 
of  the  ballast  lighters  per  man,  per  an- 
num. 2.  Expense  per  man  of  the  New 
Zealand  expedition.  3.  Expense  per 
man  per  month  in  prison  before  sent 
there. 

^  Zadobrat,  near  Orichqfy 
**  February  9-20, 1787. 

^  Ht  Dbab  Wilson, — ^In  my  last 
which  went  from  hence  the  latter  end 
of  December,  but  which  I  doubt  was 
rather  late  in  coming  to  you,  I  mention- 
ed amongst  other  ihmgs  a  project  of  my 
brother's  which,  if  successful,  would  re- 
quire a  patent^  beffging  the  favour  of 
you  to  teU  us  whed«r  a  caveat  would 
answer  in  any,  and  what  respect,  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  property 
of  the  invention  in  the  meantime.  As  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  send  a  model 
to  Petenbur^,  we  find  it  is  beginning 
to  make  a  noise :  and  there  are  various 
channels  through  which  the  idea  seems 
likely  to  have  abeady  reached  England 
in  its  unfinished  state.  We  have,  &ere- 
fore,  ludged  it  advisable,  to  run  the 
hatard  of  the  poet,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
yon  a  general  intimation  of  it,  under  ihe 
notion  that  some  such  intimation  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
out  a  caveat^  which,  if  it  will  answer 
the  purpose,  we  will  beg  the  favour  of 
yon  to  jg;et  taken  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
llie  single  word  vermicular^  is  sufficient 
to  give  a  seneral  idea  of  a  leading  prin- 
dpTe.  The  vessel  consists  of  a  string 
of  baiges  to  any  number,  each  individ- 
ually of  the  simplest  construction,  and 


capable  of  being  oonneeted  or  disoon'^ 
nected  at  pleasure.  The  modes  of  con- 
nexion have  given  a  good  deal  of  exer- 
cise to  his  invention :  for  inland  navi- 
gation there  is  but  little  difficulty :  any 
mode  almost  will  do  ;  but  the  difficulty 
lays  in  adapting  it  to  sea  service*— 
a  difficulty  which,  though  he  believes 
everybody  in  England  who  knows  any- 
thing of  what  sea  is,  will  look  upon  it  as 
insuperable,  he  is  not  without  hopes  of 
overcoming.  Two  barges  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, the  one  of  three  smaller  links  and 
the  other  of  five  larger  ones,  were  built 
and  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  last 
summer.  The  former  was  used  only  in 
plying  about  upon  this  river,  from  one 
pcurt  of  our  dominions  to  another.  But 
the  larj^r  was  sent  down  from  our  Sos 
rSoje)  into  the  Dnieper,  and  so  down  as 
far  as  Kremenschuk,  (about  midway  be- 
tween Kiev  and  Cherson,)  about  800  or 
1000  miles.  Laying  out  of  the  account 
stoppages,  which  the  business  required 
to  be  made  at  different  places,  the 
voyage  was  performed  in  eighteen  dajs, 
a  degree  of  expedition  mudi  exceedmg 
an3rthing  that  had  ever  been  known. 

Sam  and  I,  and  Sir  R.  W ^  went 

down  in  it  about  one  hundred  versts, 
(sixty  or  seventy  miles.)  According 
to  the  received  theories,  the  length  of  a 
vessel  makes  no  difference  in  the  resist- 
ance it  meets  with  in  pushing  through 
the  water.  This,  I  suppose,  may  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  greatest  differ* 
ences  in  point  of  length,  that  can  ever 
subsist  upon  the  present  plans:  if  it  hold 
good  in  strictness,  and  with  regard  to 
any  length,  the  velocity  might  be  in- 
creased to  infinitum,  by  adding  sails  and 
oars,  so  that  you  might  get  a  boat, 
which,  like  Japiter,  would  require  but 
four  efforts  to  get  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  Back-breaking,  which 
is  the  death  of  so  many  vessels  upon  the 
ordinary  plans,  is  prevented,  you  see,  by 
the  division  of  the  whole  into  vertsbrm^ 
as  short  as  can  be  required.  The  mode  of 
connexion  thought  of  for  the  sea  is  now 
practising  upon  a  vessel  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Imperial  Vennicnlar, 
is  building  here,  for  tiie  feunt  chance  of 
her  majesty  taking  a  fancy  to  set  foot 
in  it.    A  barge  has  been  Duilt  for  her 
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at  Smolenako,  and  another  for  the  em- 
peror, and  sent  down  to  Kieff ;  bnt  they 
are  so  clnmay,  that  there  are  great  donbts 
whether  they  will  be  deemed  fit  for 
aerTMe.  In  this  imperial  yennicolar, 
the  joint  is  sach  as  to  render  the  yessel 
flexible  in  all  directions:  the  tail  (stem) 
of  each  intermediate  link  is  ooncaye  and 
adapted  to  a  corresponding  oonrezity  in 
the  head  (stem)  of  the  link  behind. 

( \\        \\       -11 >3 13 W 1 

The  enabling  them  to  play  np  and  down 
as  well  as  laterally,  is  performed  by 
aoontriyance  which  I  am  not  able  to 
describe  without  drawings,  and  which 
would  be  difficultly  apprehended  without 
a  model.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by 
means  of  an  iron  bar  playing  upon  rol- 
lers in  a  horizontal  grooye,  the  bnks  are 
kept  from  striking  one  against  another, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  allowed  to  pitch  and  roll  in 
eyeiy  direction.  This  has  the  inconye- 
nienoe  of  requiring  some  good  carpen- 
ter^s,  as  well  as  smith's  work.  Upon 
forther  reflection,  my  brother  has  con- 
ceiyed  what  he  looks  upon  as  a  more 
commodious  mode  of  connexion,  as  well 
as  more  secure  mode  of  fiisteninff  by 
nothing  but  ropes  and  wood;  and  the 
conyex  and  concaye  terminations  which 
required  some  work,  he  now  looks  upon 
a8unnecessaiy,eyenforseaeeryice.  He 
is  aocordinffl^  building  two  other  yer- 
micnlaia,  ^nuch  are  nothing  but  a  parcel 
of  oblong  boxes,  such  as  eyery  one  can 
work  at  who  is  capable  of  handling  an 
axe— that  is,  eyeiy  man  jn  Russia.  As 
such  a  yessel  cannot  be  goyemed  by  the 
tail,  it  must  be  goyem^  by  the  head, 
and  the  head  link  is  accordingly  adapted 
to  that  purpose.  There  are  other  con- 
triyancee  for  rendering  the  serpent  flexi- 
ble or  inflexible  at  any  joint,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  al)oye-mentioned  are 
on  Sam's  own  account.  The  prince's 
peasants  are  just  about  to  be  set  to  work 
upon  a  yermicular  of  a  hundred  links, 
which,  if  it  has  so  many,  will  be  just  a 
yent — ^that  is,  two-thiras  of  a  mile  long. 
This  is  to  fotoh  Crimean  salt  from  Kre- 
menschuk,  to  which  place  it  is  hindered 
by  waterfalls  from  getting  all  the  way 


from  the  Crim  by  water.  Another,  of 
a  few  solid  links,  is  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  sending  wood  to  the  Grim, 
where  it  bears  an  immense  price :  the 
tiiaber  alone  costing  more  thu  the  ship 
it  is  destined  for  would  cost  when  com- 
pletely built  at  Petersburg.  Timber, 
at  present,  trayels  yery  expensiyely  and 
awkwardly'  by  sea.  Sam  flatters  him- 
self that  his  mode  of  nayigation  wiU  ad- 
mit of  a  considerable  saying  in  the  article 
of  men  in  comparison  with  the  common 
one,  as  well  as  in  the  articlesof  workman- 
ship and  materials.  When  you  go  oyer 
as  Judge  to  the  £.  Indies,  let  him  haye 
the  honour  of  building  a  yermicular  for 
your  conyeyance.  Should  it  be  a  calm, 
he'U  row  you  all  the  way  faster  than 
the  wind  could  blow  you.  I  wish  I 
could  know,  for  example,  what  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  expedition  is  at  present  in 
the  London  fish  trade,  and  what  adyan- 
tage  would  be  likely  to  be  had,  if  that 
rate  could  be  increased  in  any  ffiyen  de- 
gree, for  example,  doubled.  I  belieye, 
at  present,  the  fiiahing  smacks  are  stop]^ 
eyerynowand  then  at  Grayesend  waiting 
for  the  tide.  A  yermicular  shall  catch 
them  for  you  out  at  sea,  and  row  them  up 
to  Oxford,  dropping  a  Ihik  whereyer  there 
is  a  market.  I  doubt  they  will  smell 
rather  strong  at  that  rate  before  they 
come  to  the  end  of  their  yoyage,  unless 
one  can  persuade  them  to  liye  a  little 
while  in  a  cage  with  or  without  fresh 
water.  I  will  leaye  it  to  your  imagina- 
tion to  extend  the  idea  to  the  thousand 
applications,  belligerent  as  well  as  pacific, 
to  which  ours  extended  it  some  months 
ago.  We  intend  you  for  the  command 
of  an  expedition  to  storm  Paris  with ; 
and  pray  do  not  let  a  foolish  tenderness 
preyail  with  you  to  leaye  anything  there 
aliye.  You  will  conclude  for  or  against 
the  patent  according  as  you  think  it 
more  likely  to  do  good  by  securing  the 
inyention  in  this  unformed  state,  or 
harm  by  publishing  it.  Mr  Williams, 
Alderman  Clark's  partner,  has  taken  out 
patents :  if  the  connexion  still  subsists, 
nobody  better.  I  haye  all  along  under- 
stood that  the  taking  out  a  cayeat  costs 
but  a  guinea;  but  this,  I  suppose,  does 
not  include  the  solicitoi^s  fee.  A  few 
words,  I  imagine,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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or  even  usiial ;  just  enough  to  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  invention. 

<<  I  am  grudging  eveiy  instant  of  the 
time  I  am  fooling  away  in  writing  stuff 
and  nonsense  to  you,  and  the  mn^h 
greater  time  it  takes  me  to  consider 
which  I  shall  say  to  yon  of  the  thousand 
things  I  should  have  to  say  to  you  if  it 
took  up  no  time.  I  am  writing  letters 
to  you  abuong  Pitt  for  being  about  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest^  and  abusing 
the  world  for  limiting  the  rate  of  interest 
at  all.*  I  am  marginal-contentinfft 
£tiiai  9ur  lei  Becompensei  X  about  &e 
siie  of  Beecaria's  book,  with  Volture's 
Comment  added  to  it.  It  was  begun  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  my  great 
French  work;  but  I  found  it  detaclutble, 
so  I  swelled  it  out  a  little,  and  send  it 
you  to  do  what  you  will  with  it.  It 
touches  upon  all  the  possible  applica- 
tions of  the  matter  of  reward,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary.  I  want  the  Report 
of  the  Commisffloners  of  Accounts  bit- 
terly; but  want  must  be  my  master.  I 
poll  down  the  church  in  it  inter  alia; 
but  the  church  will  have  been  settled,  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  interdst  reduced,  be- 
fore it  gets  to  England.  All  I  have  to 
say  on  the  civil  branch  of  law  is  maiv 
ginal-contented  and  ready  for  reading, 
were  you  but  here.  It  is  a  preceding 
introductoiy  book.  There  is  a  French 
man  of  the  name  of  Allix,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  teach  French.  Alderman 
Clark,  by  whose  means  I  knew  him 
once,  knows,  I  suppose,  where  to  find 
him.  Him  I  should  like  to  have  to  cor- 
rect the  press,  and  expunge  solecisms. 
A  parson  would  not  do,  beouise  perjury 
subiacriptions  are  abused,  and  the  em<^!i- 
ments  of  ecclesiastics  reduced  to  what 
they  themselves  set  them  at  by  Curacies. 
If  Mughes'  correctors  understand  ac- 
cents and  so  forth,  as  aFrenchman  would, 
I  would  take  my  chance  for  solecisms, 
if  such  a  thief  as  Allix  could  not  be  had 
for  the  value  of  &ve  guineas.  I  mention 
Allix  thus  eariy,  because  his  lodgings 

*  The  Defence  of  tJsaiy,  at  the  begixmmg  of 
'voL  iii.  of  the  works.  See  urther  noticet  of  it  oe- 
low. 

f  In  referenee  to  his  practice  of  nmning  an 
abndffment  along  the  manrin  of  his  trorks. 

;  See  the  RstioBale  of  Bewazd.    Works,  vol.  ii. 


may  perhaps  be  unknown  to  the  Alder- 
man by  this  time,  and  it  may  take  some 
time  to  find  him  out. 

*'  I  am  distracted  to  know  what  to  do 
about  staving  here  or  returning.  Here 
I  can  won:  <^nble  tides ;  but  every  now 
and  then  I  am  non-plossed  for  want  of 
books.  London  is  infested  with  devils. 
If  I  knew  of  any  such  lodginfi^phioe  as 
Thoipe,  where  I  conld  be  perdu  till  my 
book  was  printed,  without  being  known 
to  anybodhr  to  be  in  England,  besides 
you  and  iWl,  and  honest  Mr  R.  King, 
whom  I  could  depend  upon  for  not  be- 
tiayini^  me,  it  mizht  be  a  means  of  my 
retumug  sooner  tlon  Ishould  otherwise. 
I  would  change  my  name  and  pass  for 
a  madman,  or  a  bukrupt  I  can  sleep 
without  a  bed,  and  live  without  victuals. 
The  only  article  of  luxury  I  should  be 
puzzled  by  the  want  o^  is  a  two->legged 
animal  who  lies  down  without  a  bed  by 
the  fire  and  keeps  it  in  all  night,  with 
power  for  me  to  set  up  at  any  time  and 
kick  him  out  of  the  room.  A  rush- 
light, with  a  fire  ready  laid  in  my  bed« 
chamber,  would  be  but  an  indifferent 
succedaneum. 

^'Pray  get  from  R.  King  a  packet 
containing  securities  of  mine :  open  it 
and  give  me  a  list  of  them,  (there  are 
but  few,)  and  keep  them  in  your  custody. 
In  particular,  tell  me  whether  amongst 
them  is  a  Tontine  d^etUure  on  my  life, 
and  whether  it  appears  therein  ujp  to 
what  time  the  interest  has  been  received. 

^  This  day  three  weeks  the  empress 
passed  through  Cridbofi^  in  her  way  to 
Kieff.  Besides  Russians,  there  were 
F.  H.,  and  the  French  and  Imperial 
Ministers.  Lord  Carysfort  was  not  of 
the  part^,  as  was  expected.  Poor  F., 
who  is  ailing,  having  got  something  the 
matter  with  his  liver,  was  sadly  sick  of 
the  excursion.  The  same  company,  the 
same  furniture,  the  same  victuals:  it  is 
only  Petersburg  carried  up  and  down 
the  empire.  Natives  have  too  much  awe 
to  furnish  an^  conversation :  if  it  were 
not  for  the  diplomatic  people,  she  would 
have  been  dead  with  ennui.  Dr  Eoger^ 
son,  the  £.'8  physician,  attended  h^  of 
course:  no  other  Engli^iman  of  the 
party  except  a  young  officer,  adjutant 
to  one  of  the  generals.     Five  hundred 
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and  fifty,  I  think,  was  the  compleiDent 
of  honee  provided  here.  The  most  ez- 
traordinuy  part  of  the  eavaloade  were 
no  fewer  thui  thirty  washerwomen*  A 
kuge  wooden  honse,  under  the  name  of 
a  palaoe»  had  been  hnilt  here  as  at  erery 
other  station,  for  the  purpose  of  funtiah- 
ing  her  a  nighf  s  lodging.  Sam  was  not 
in  the  way,  heing  tlwn  upon  an  expedi- 
tion about  the  vennieulajr  business  to 
Cherson  and  the  Grim,  from  whence  he 
returned  but  Sal;iirday.  Neither  was 
the  prince, — ^foritwas  he  that  Sam  was 
dancing  after.  Sam  saw  Bom»  of  them 
in  his  way  home  through  Kieffl  I  was, 
of  course,  much  inquired  after,  which  I 
ehose  rather  to  be  than  seen :  being  at 
the  £ftrm  here  a  few  miles  from  Cridboff, 
I  escaped  r^gal  notice.  The  streets 
throi^h  which  she  passed  were  edged 
with  branches  of  firs  and  other  ever- 
greens,  and  illuminated  with  tar  barrels, 
alternating  with  rows  of  kunps,  formed 
by  earthen-poii  filled  with  tallow  and 
a  candle->wi^  in  the  middle.  So  I  was 
told,  for  I  had  not  curiosity  to  go  to 
Crichoff^  either  before  or  after,  uw  have 
I  been  through  these  three  months. 

^  Qod  We  you.  Answer  this  as  soon 
as  you  receive  it,  and  teU  me  the  news, 
particularly  what  projects  of  all  kinds 
are  said  to  be  in  agitation." 

In  the  course  of  lus  residence  in  Russia, 
Bentham  had  occasion  to  witness  naore 
than  once  the  interference  of  arbitrary 
power.  His  person  was  arrested,  ana 
his  property  seiaaed,  for  a  debt  of  280 
rubles,  alleged  to  be  due  by  his  brother. 
He  appealed  to  the  superior  court  of 
Mohiler,  declaring  that  he  was  not  alto- 
getJier  ignorant  of  natural  or  general 
jurisprudence,  though  unacquainted  with 
Russian  law.  I  find  in  his  papers  muck 
correspondence  both  in  French  and  Rus« 
sian,  on  the  subject ;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
cover whether  he  ever  obtained  redress; 
Notwithstanding  the  many  annoyances 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  repeated 
applications  from  his  friends  to  return 
to  England,  he  still  lingered  at  Zado- 
bras,  for  the  benefit  of  that  complete 
solitude  which  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  studies,  and  to  proceed  with  his 
writings.  George  Wilson,  to  whom  he 
bad  sent  a  pamphlet  on  Priion  Disci- 


flint,  refused  to  send  it  to  press  as  be- 
ing ^^  small  game,"  the  ^^  subject  un-. 
popular."  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the 
character  of  Bentham's  mind,  are  worth 
preserving.  They  are  in  a  letter  of 
26th  February  1787.    He  says  :— 

Geoboe  Wilson  to  Bbxthah. 

^  You  have  now  made  a  reasonable 
visit  to  your  brother,  and  on  ^our  own 
account  you  are  doing  nothmg  there 
which  may  not  be  done  at  \east  as  well 
here.  I  have,  therefore,  some  hope  that 
you  will  be  induced  to  return  by  a 
shorter  and  more  certain  mode  than  that 
of  your  intended  ship.  It  is  not  because . 
Trail  and  I  disapproved,  that  you  aban- 
doned your  Introduction,  your  Ooije, 
jrour  Punishments,  he.  The  cause  lies 
m  your  constitution.  With  one-tenth 
part  of  your  genius,  and  a  common  de- 
gree of  steamness,  both  Sam  and  you* 
would  long  since  have  risen  to  great 
^ttinence.  But  tout  history,  since  I 
havelEnown  you,,  has  been  to  be  alwajrs 
running  from  a  good  scheme  to  a  better. 
In  the  meantime,  life  passes  away  and 
nothing  is  completed.  I  don't  know 
why  I  talk  thus,  unless,  because  at  this 
distance  I  may  do  it  with  saiaty ;  for, 
except  the  satis&clion  of  disdiarging  so  \ 
much  spleeii)  I  expect  no  good  effect  ' 
from  it.  I  do  very  much  wish,  for  many 
reasons^  that  you  would  ccMne  home; 
and  am  sincerely  of  opinion  that  your 
worldly  interest  absolutely  requires  it. 
If  your  fiither  diould  not  be  wrought  on 
to  alter  his  wiU,  tiiere  is  great  danger 
of  his  smiandering  his  fortune.*  I  nn- 
derstand,  that  not  bug  ago  he  purchas- 
ed a  house  for  Mrs  B.  to  live  in,  after 
his  death,  which  house  they  are  now 
tired  oi^  and  want  to  sell.  He  is  just 
now  beginning  a  great  boiiding  in  his 
court,  to  look  into  the  park,  eveiytlmig 
being  down  ezc^  the  screen.  In  short, 
there  are  new  whims  every  day,  and  all 
of  them  expensive." 

Traa  adds  to  the  letter  :— 

"  I  join  most  smcerely  in  Wilson's 
entreaties,  that  you  would  return  soon 


*  This  tamed  out  to-be  a  mbeonceptMn  of  Mr 
Wilson^  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  letter 
from  Bentham  to  bis  brother,  dated  2d  May,  1788» 
p.  181.  ..      * 
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to  this  country ;  and  for  other  leasons 
besides  the  very  weighty  ones  which  he 
has  mentioned.  Oar  ministers,  as  they 
have  little  to  do  abroad,  seem  to  be  fall 
of  schemes  for  domestic  improyement. 
Pitt  has  jast  introdnced  a  plan  for  con- 
solidating the  cnstoms,  and  which  he  is 
to  extend  to  the  excise  and  stamp 
duties.  The  state  of  the  poor  kws  has 
excited  a  gooddeal  of  attention.  Gilbert, . 
who  has  undertaken  to  reform  them,  is 
utterly  incapable ;  but  the  information 
he  has  been  enabled  by  the  legislature 
to  collect,  may  be  useful  to  wiser  heads. 
The  Protestant  dissenters  are  at  work  to 
get  the  Test  Act  repealed,  and  they  en- 
tertain good  hopes  of  success.  Fox,  and 
other  leading  men,  have  promised  their 
assistance.  Pitt  owes  so  much  to  the 
dissenters,  that  he  cannot  oppose  the 
measure.  The  people  are  certainly  be- 
come more  enlightened  in  their  notions 
on  commercial  subjects.  The  French 
treaty  is  not  only  popular  among  those 
classes  of  manumcturers  who  expect  to 
deriye  immediate  benefit  from  it ;  but  it 
is  generally  approyed  of  throughout  the 
nation.  Iiord  Lansdowne  sometimes 
says  it  is  a  pimping  imitation  of  one  of  his 
great  schemes — at  others,  that  it  is  a 
yery  good  treaty— and  then,  again,  that 
it  is  a  ruinous  measure.  I  haye  heard 
nothing  of  late  about  reducing  the  inter- 
est of  money.  Soon  after  me  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  it  was  a  subject  of  con- 
yersation ;  and  the  landed  gentry,  who 
had  found  great  difficulty  in  borrowing 
eyen  aifire  per  cent.,  were  said  to  be 
yery  anxious  to  haye  the  rate  reduced. 
But  sbce  it  has  fiidlen  of  itself  and  may 
be  expected  to  sink  still  more,  I  thinx 
the  subject  has  died  away." 

Another  letter  of  Wilson's  of  24th 
April,  contains  thefoUowing  passages : — 

^  I  haye  receiyed  your  two  letters  of 
the  9-20,  February  and  March.  Why 
the  first  was  enclosed  to  your  fietther, 
yon  best  know.  The  consequence  of  it 
was,  that  after  keeping  it  a  week,  he 
sent  me,  not  the  letter,  but  information 
that  he  had  it,  for  the  purpose  of  oblig- 
iDg  me  to  open  it  in  his  presence.  I  was 
accordingly  obliged  to  read  great  part  of 
it  to  him,  and  had  much  difficulty  to  con- 
ceal the  rest.     But  reading  it  is  not 


enough.  I  have  been  forced  to  promise  to 
copy  for  him  all  I  Have  read  ;  and  the 
copy  he  will  put  in  a  book  which  he  has 
entitled.^pt#to/ar  ^MitAamiancp,  consist- 
ing of  your  letters  and  Sam's,  mixed  up 
with  his  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  Alderman 
Clark,  Dr  Brown,  &c.,  and  their  an- 
swers.   He  was  much  ofiVmded  at  hav- 
ing himself  no  letter  in  that  packet  of  a 
later  date  than  December,  which  should, 
indeed,  have  been  a  reason  with  you 
for  not  enclosing  mine  to  him.    But  his 
anger  as  to  this  point,  seems  to  have 
subsided  since  the  receipt  of  ;^our  letter 
of  March.    He  has  at  last  given  me  a 
reading  of  the  collection  of  your  letters, 
which  are  entertaining,  and  in  many 
parts  interesting ;  but  I  think  in  other 
parts,  it  appears  that  you  were  workinff 
hard  to  make  out  a  letter  which  you  had 
no  pleasure  in  writing.    With  respect  to 
your  inspection  pamphlet,  he  seems  in- 
clined, since  your  last  letter,  to  publish 
it^  but  with  his  own  corrections  and  al- 
terations, which  are  to  be  communicated 
to  me  to-morrow.     I  shall  endeavour  to 
delay  the  publication  till  the  arrival  of 
your  answer  to  my  letter  of  27th'  Feb- 
ruary.   I  hope  you  have  since  received 
one  from  Trau  and  me,  of  about  the  12th 
March.   We  are  so  well  convinced  from 
this  experiment,  of  the  difficulty  of  pub- 
lishing for  an  author  at  such  a  distance, 
on  account  of  the  alterations  which  even 
the  lapse  of  time  may  make  necessary, 
to  say  nothing  of  ouier  circumstances, 
that  we  are  resolved,  I  mean  Trail  and 
myself  to  have  no  concern  in  the  publi- 
cation of  any  other  work  which  you  may 
think  proper  to  send  over.     We  have 
another  reason  for  this  resolution,  and 
that  is,  that  being  fully  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  your  return,  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  our  two  last  letters,  and 
which  still  subsist,  we  think  it  £ur  to 
use  this  species  of  distress  wluch  acci- 
dent has  put  into  our  hands.    It  ffives 
us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have 
so  many  things  in  forwardness ;  and  we 
think  the  subjects  are  such  as  will  do 
you  credit,  but  we  are  not  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  French  language,  or  the 
form  of  letters.     As  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, no  proposal  has  been  made  in  Par- 
!  liament  to  reduce  it,  nor  have  we  been 
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able  to  learn  that  any  sach  intention  has 
been  entertained  by  Mr  Pitt^  or  any 
other  great  man  ;  so  that  whaterer 
applies  to  the  alteration,  as  to  this  time 
j^rticnlarly,  yon  will  have  to  alter. 
This  oircnmstanoe  alone,  might  satu^ 
yon  of  the  adyantage  of  being  on  the 
spot,  if  you  write  on  subjeets  relating  to 
ibis  country.  I  think  you  had  your  in- 
telligence from  Sir  R.  W .     The 

subject  of  interest,  is,  bowever,  of  great 
importance  at  all  times ;  and  you  can 
say  a  great  deal  about  it  wbioh  luis  never 
yet  been  said.  It  is  at  all  times  suffi- 
ciently in  people's  minds  to  make  it  in- 
terestm^;  and  perhaps  new  doctrines 
concemmg  it,  will  hare  more  weigbt 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  published 
on  the  spur  of  tbe  occasion.  We  are, 
therefore,  very  desirous  tha^  you  should 
publish,  but  not  till  after  your  return. 

^^  I  have  little  news  to  write ;  and  if 
I  had,  perhaps  I  should  withhold  it,  by 
way  of  an  additional  distress.  But^  to 
use  the  words  of  a  great  antiior — ^  it  is 
a  busy  age,  and  evenrthing  teems  with 
improYemeut.'  Our  Customs  are  conso- 
lidated, and  in  three  weeks  our  ports 
will  be  open  to  the  French.  The  crown- 
lands  are  in  a  way  of  being  sold.  Great 
materials  haye  been  collected  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Poor  Laws,  which,  in  other 
hands  than  Mr  Gilbert's,  might  be 
tnmed  to  profit.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons hare  given  a  great  blow  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts;  and  I  think  people 
begin  to  be  more  and  more  conyinced 
of  the  mischief  of  tithes.  Indeed,  on 
all  points  of  political  economy,  there  is 
9n  evident  change  in  the  pubuc  opinion 
within  these  ten  years,  which  may  be 
in  some  degree  owing  to  the  circulation 
of  Smith's  book,  but  still  more  to  the 
events  which  have  happened  in  our  po- 
litical and  commercial  connexion  with 
America,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  all  the 
old  thrones.  In  Ireland,  there  are  great 
schemes  of  police  going  on,  and  a  new 
system  of  eaucation  just  announced  in  a 
long  speech  by  Mr  Orde ;  and  all  this 
timeyou  are  living  in  a  cottage  in  White 
Rnsna,  ignorant  of  everytl^g  that  is 
paasmg  in  the  world,  unless  when  Sir 
R.  W gives  you  some  misinforma- 
tion.   The  dissenters  have  fieuled  in  their 


attempt  to  get  the  Test  Act  repealed, 
but  the  division  was  respectable,  and 
they  are  not  discouraged.  They  aro 
very  angry  with  Pitt,  whom  they  will 
probably  no  longer  support  as  they  did 
at  the  general  election*  Priestley  has 
written  him  a  letter,  a  printed  one,  I 
mean,  full  of  rage  against  Pitt,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Church  Establish- 
ment---clever  enough,  and  very  bold, 
but  very  indiscreet,  and  certainly  pre- 
^dicial  to  the  cause.  They  are  found- 
ing a  college  at  Hackney,  which  is  to 
rival  and  overthrow  Ox&rd,  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  I  fear  they  have  not  heads 
to  effect  that  ^;ood  work.  They  are 
violent  xealots  m  their  way ;  ana  one 
article  in  the  constitution  of  the  new 
coUe^  IB,  that  all  the  professors  shall 
be  dusenting  parsons.  .Several  eminent 
men  among  them  have  refused  to  sub- 
scribe on  account  of  that  clause.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  histoiy  of  the  late 
transactions  m  France ;  but  we  are  told 
that  th«r  land-tax  is  to  be  ^ven  up, 
and  that  at  present,  all  credit,  pubbc 
and  private,  is  at  a  stand.  Not  being  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  I  hear  the  miscar- 
riage of  improvements  in  France  with 
grMtphiloso]^y.  There  is  a  navy  officer, 
whose  name  I  forget,  who  has  mvented 
a  pump  which  works  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  without  men,  and  he  is  now 
gone  out  in  a  frigate  to  try  it  Notice 
is  ffiven  by  Mr  Minchin,  of  a  motion 
with  respect  to'  the  criminal  law.  Our 
fleet  for  JBotany  Bay,  is,  I  hope,  sailed 
to-day — they  waited  for  a  wind,  and  it 
is  fur.  Your  father  has  heard  of  an 
AtloM  de  Cknnmerce,  by  Le  Clero,  P^re 
and  File,  and  a  book  of  maps  of  Russia, 
&c.,  published  last  year  in  France, 
which  are  said  to  have  great  merit,  and 
he  is  trying  to  get  you  a  copy." 

Wilson  writes  again,  14th  July, 
1787:— 

^^  Dr  Smith  has  been  veiy  ill  here,  of 
an  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, which  was  increased  by  very  bad 
piles.  He  has  been  cut  for  the  piles, 
and  the  other  complaint  is  since  much 
mended.  The  physicians  say  he  may  do 
some  time  longer.  He  is  much  with 
the  ministry;  and  the  clerks  at  the  pub- 
lic offices  nave  orders  to  furnish  him 
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with  all  papers,  and  to  employadditional 
haoda,  if  necessary,  to  copy  for  him.  I 
am  Taxed  that  Pitt  should  hare  done 
so  right  a  thing  as  to  consult  Smith ;  but 
if  any  of  his  schemes  are  effectuated,  I 
shall  be  comforted** 

Bkiithaii  to  GsoBdE  Wjujson. 

"  Crichoff,  Ma^  4-15,  1787. 

"  My  Dear  Wilson, — I  send  for  your 
edification,  a  Defence  of  Usury  and  some 
other  enonnities.  Abuse  it  and  keep 
it,  or  abuse  it  and  print  it,  as  to  your 
wisdom  may  seem  meet.  Don't  let 
Trail  see  it  or  hear  it  (the  blasphemous 
14th  letter  I  mean)  till  he  has  submit- 
ted to  have  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
for  fear  of  mischief.  Douglas's  phlegm 
might  be  trusted,  but  he  is  Attorney- 
general  by  this  time,  and  has  not  time. 

'^  Don't  let  any  very  flagrant  absurdi- 
ties go  for  want  of  correction  or  erasure : 
fedse  or  dubious  law  I  don't  so  much 
care  about,  provided  you  correct  it  or 
clear  it  up  in  a  note.  What  I  send  you 
at  laige  is  only  the  middle ;  the  condemn- 
ed h^  and  tail  I  send  you  only  the 
contents  of:  somewhat  of  their  history 
ou  will  find  in  margin  of  said  contents, 
'he  chapter  on  Bh^kstone  I  gire  you 
full  power  over.  Sam,  as  often  as  he 
considered  it  in  the  abstract,  was  for 
suppressing  it,  because  Bladkstone  is 
d^,  and  its  harpbg  on  the  old  string, 
&c. ;  butas  often  as  he  heard  it  read  over, 
which  he  did  two  or  three  times,  he 
laughed  so  heartily  at  the  parody  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  part- 
ing with  it.  You  see  there  is  nothing 
at  all  ill-natured  in  it,  and  as  it  adds 
a  considerable  strength,  I  think,  to  the 
Hgument,  I  should  be  rather  sorry  it 
were  out.  My  greatest  scruple  of  con- 
science is  whether  Joekeyship  is  really 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurred 
to  me,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted, vie,  for  the  sin  of  MeUing  a  horse 
at  a  high  price.  You  may  call  this  con- 
fined sm>ject,  flying  at  small  game :  but, 
with  submission,  I  don't  think  such  a 
confined  sub^t  stands,  as  such,  a  worse 
chance  for  beingread  than  a  great  system. 
As  for  the  fonn  of  letters,  it  was  writ- 
ten in  this  fonn  before  the  law  against 


T] 


letter  writing  was  promulgated;  and 
the  Defence  of  Projectors  could  not  have 
been  conducted  in  any  other  way  with 
near  so  much  advantage.  If  you  do 
print  it,  don't  let  it  linger;  but  send  it 
to  the  press  quickly,  that  it  may  begin 
the  sooner  to  lay  in  a  little  -stock  of 
reputation  for  me  against  I  get  Home. 
When  that  part  that  relates  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest  was  con- 
denmed  upon  what  you  told  me  of  that 
measure's  being  laid  aside,  I  was  sadly 
puzzled  for  a  long  time  how  to  introduce 
the  part  which  you  now  see.  I  give 
you,  on  the  other  leaf,  a  various  lection, 
which  I  wrote  to  humour  Sam,  who 
wanted  something  to  be  said  to  give 
folks  to  understand  that  I  did  not  stay 
here,  as  some  might  sui^ct,  to  intrigue 
to  get  into  this  service, — an  honour  wluch 
I  have  most  certainly  taken  no  steps 
whatever  to  obtain,  nor  would  accept  of 
were  it  offered  me. 

^'  The  intimation  given  thatthese  ideas 
of  mine  about  usury  are  of  old  standing,* 
as  I  dare  say  you  and  I  recollect  they 
are,  was  a  piece  of  selfish  prudence, 
which  you  will  think  vain.  There  is 
one  Pli^air*  who  published,  just  before 
I  left  England,  a  trumpery  book  in  4to, 
called  the  Interest  of  Money  Considered. 
Nine-tenths  of  it  is  bad  writation  about 
the  origin  of  society,  and  so  forth:  the 
other  tenth  is  a  perfectly  vague  and 
shapeless  proposal  for  relaung  the  rigour 
of  the  anti-usurious  laws  in  favour  of 
projectors;  yet  without  any  argument 
in  it,  or  any  other  idea,  but  that  vague 
one  thrown  out  in  almost  as  general  and 
vague  a  way  as  I  have  stated  it  in.  I  un- 
derstand it  has  been  well  enough  spoken 
of  by  several  people. 

*^  That  you  may  not  plead  scruples  of* 
conscience,  take  notice  that  I  give  you 
full  power  to  make  all  manner  of  altera- 
tions, additions,  and  subtractions  to  any 
extent  you  think  fit." 

"^  PROPOSED  DSDICATION. 

''  ^  Dear y — ^It  was  because  he  had 

a  &ncy  for  it  that  Ovid,  as  he  himself 
certifieth,  wrote  his  Metamorphoses.  It 
is  for  the  same  reason  I  write  about 

*  WUliam  PUyiur,  %  brother  of  th«  Profenoc. 
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Qsuiersy  whom  I  Lave  a  hueyy  and  that 
you  know  not  a  new  one,  for  metamor- 
phoaiog  into  honest  men.  I  hare  a  fan<nr 
for  addresedng  mjself  to  yon  on  thu 
oocafiion,  rather  than  to  the  world  (at 
large.)  I  have  a  fancy  for  sending  yon 
these  letters,  rather  than  wait  a  few 
months,  and  he  m^lf  the  hearer  of 
them,  when  the  visit,  which,  thoogh  to 
a  brother,  yoor  friendship  styles  a  long 
one,  is  at  an  end.  I  have  a  femcy  for 
staying  here,  to  pick,  in  not  unpleasing 
solitode,  this  diy  bone,  instead  of  plong- 
ing  into  the  passing  vortex,  and  retrac- 
ing the  course  of  the  Borysthenes,  to 
stare  at  crowns  and  diadems.' 

^The  ^otism  and  pertness  of  the 
above,  wiU  prevent,  I  suppose,  your 
giving  it  place.  But  do  with  it  as  you 
list. 

^^  When  I  wrote  it,  I  had  not  as  yet 
hammered  out  the  introduction  which 
you  see. 

•'  Don't  wait  to  correct  the  work  be- 
fore you  write  me  word  whether  it  is 
to  see  the  press  or  no :  that  yon  can  tell 
me  within  a  lew  days  after  you  have 
received  it. 

^  Sam  is  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  em- 
press in  his  seipentme  or  vermicular 
barge,  of  which  I  have  given  some  ac- 
count to  my  father. 

^^  I  stay  here  partly  to  wait  for  him, 
partly  to  wait  for  my  things,  the  bulk 
of  which,  whatever  you  may  think  of 
it,  I  have  never  yet  been  aole  to  get 
from  the  Crimea.** 

«  Ow^/,  Aug.  16-27, 1787. 

*^Dear  Wilson, — ^Last  post-day,  Fri- 
day 12, 1  received  yours  of  July  3-14. 
You  have  received,  then,  my  Defence 
of  Usury.  You  think  you  shall  approve 
of  it.  xou  inform  me  of  the  imminent 
danger  it  is  in  of  losing  the  appearance 
of  whatever  merit  it  may  possess  by 
delay.  And  yet — spite  had  almost  said 
tk^rfare-^jovi  delay  it,— delay  it  till 
/  don't  know  when,  still  less  you.  No, 
you  hare  not  delayed  it :  I  accuse  my- 
self of  injustice  in  attempting  to  believe 
you.  Yet  my  anxiety  not  to  see  week 
thus  flttBg  away  after  week,  makes  me 


force  my  mind  for  a  few  minutes  to  this 
improbable  supposition.  Send  it,  then, 
if  you  have  any  desire  to  acquit  yourself 
of  breach  of  confidence,  or  i,  any  power 
over  my  own, — send  it  somehow,  any-' 
how,  to  the  press.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  devise  the  least  coercive 
form  of  words  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  this  very  simple  effect:  no 
others  would  I  use, — but  those  indeed  I 

would  use  at  any  rate 

^'  If  you  think  it  wants  correction,  which 
you  want  either  time  or  inclination  to 
give  it,  send  the  part  in  question,  which 
comes  within  a  narrow  compass,  to  some 
publishing  lawyer  with  a  fee.  But  this 
unknown  Mercury  must  not  speakfor  me : 
what  he  says  must  be  in  a  note  of  the  edi- 
tor's—not in  the  text—yours,  orTrail's, 
or  Douglas's,  who,  the  more  you  would 
say  forme,  the  more  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you.  But  even  that  is  not  at  alt 
necessary.  All  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
is  the  plying  the  public  with  fiilse  law  i 
the  being  seen  to  be  ignorant  or  mis- 
taken in  points  of  law  at  1500  miles 
distuice  m>m  all  sources  of  information, 
gives  me  not  the  least  concern.  I  have 
no  opinion-trade  to  spoil. 

" '  To  Mr  —  to  peruse  the  enclosed 
paper  for  the  press,  and  state  in  form  of 
notes  of  the  editor  what,  if  anything, 
may  be  necessary  for  clearing  up  the 
points  of  law  therein  referred  to, 
guineas.'  There  is  a  form  for  you  to 
save  yourtrouble,  and  obviate,  if  possible, 
that  uncharitable  fund  of  scruples  and 
difficulties  of  which  your  imagination  is 
so  fertile. 

'^  *'  The  author  being  at  a  distance 
£rom  all  sources  of  legal  information, 
and  disappointed  of  the  revision  to  which 
he  had  trusted  with  respect  to  matters 
of  that  nature,  the  present  editor  begs 
those  circumstances  may  be  considered.' 

"  Corrigenda  if  you  please— not  other- 
wise. Date— The  letters  were  began,' 
I  think,  in  February  or  January,  finish- 
ed in  April.  If  you  think  there  will  be 
any  use  in  putting  either  of  those  dates 
instead  of  the  one  they  bear  already^ 
do. 

'^  In  the  short  chapter  on  compound 
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interest,  strike  ont,  ^  It  makes  freqaent 
pretences  of  hating  letters,  but  its  hate 
IS  as  inoonstant  as  its  love.' 

^^  In  the  chapter  on  Champerty,  strike 
out  the  passage  beginning  ^  You  wonld 
tell  me  I  had  caught,'  and  ending  ^  but 
this  is  not  a  place  to  plant  it  in/ 

^^If  you  have  an  opportunify,  tell 
Douglas  how  much  I  should  be  obliged 
to  hun  for  any  part  he  might  be  dispMod 
to  take  in  it  He  had  once  the  kind- 
ness to  say, '  Don't  send  your  French  to 
the  press  without  my  seeing  it,'  and  I 
the  bluntness  to  reply,  ^  I  can  have  no 
confidence  in  your  French.'  The  ya- 
cation,  I  hope,  will  not  be  over  before 
this  reaches  you.  On  the  other  side  an 
order  for  Hughes — ^lest  you  should  think 
it  necessary  that  an  advertisement  be 
inserted,  if  neoessaxr,  that  is,  if  your  re- 
fusal makes  it  so ;  but  subject  to  your 
correction. 

^  A  thousand  ways  have  I  turned  and 
twisted  my  imagination  to  squeexe  out 
means  of  obviatrng  the  host  of  impedi- 
ments apprehended  on  the  part  of  yours ; 
several  of  the  condemned  letters  I  had 
written  before  this.  The  event  will  show 
with  what  success. 

^^  It  is  possible  I  may  be  set  out  on  my 
return  before  an  answer  from  you  can 
reach  me ;  but  as  that  is  quite  uncer- 
tain, don't  let  it  hinder  your  answering. 

^Sam  is  not  come  back  yet,  but  I 
expect  him  every  hour. 

^  Anderson  had  had  the  kindness  to 
offer,  even  in  the  form  of  petition,  to 
take  charge  of  anything  I  might  wish 
to  publish  in  my  absence.  One  of  the 
condemned  letters  was  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  I  gave  up  that  scheme  for  un- 
certainty of  success  and  certainly  of  de- 
lay.  He  may  be  dead,  ill,  occupied,  &c. 

''  When  you  see  Aid.  Clark,  thank 
him  for  the  letter  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  finom  him  the  other  dajr* 

*^  WiUi  this  goes  a  letter  to  l^g,  en- 
closing Tontine  power-of- Attorney  and 
Certificate." 

The  latter  portion  of  the  above  cor- 
respondence relates  to  the  Defence  of 
Usury,  which  it  will  be  seen  was  writ- 
ten at  the  beginning  of  1787,  during  the 


author^s  residence  at  Crichoff.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  specimen  of  logical 
demonstration  more  acute  and  perfect. 
It  was  an  application  of  the  Utilitarian 
principle  to  a  limited  part  of  the  fidd 
of  action.  The  letter  to  Dr  Smith  in 
favour  of  projectors,  is  novel  in  concep- 
tion, happy  ill  irony,  elo<j[uent  in  lan^ 
guage,  and  irresistible  in  argument. 
Benthiun,  though  the  first  to  attack  a 
widely-spread  and  deeply-rooted  preju- 
dice, has  really  left  notlung  to  be  done 
for  its  destruction,  except  for  wise  legis- 
lation to  undo  the  nusohievous  work  of 
ignorant  legisUktors.  Though  not  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  Bentham's  principle 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  Parliar- 
ment,  and  the  Usury  Laws  have  under- 
gone great  modification.  The  MS.,  as  in- 
timated in  the  correspondence,  was  sent  to 
George  Wilson.  He  wished  to  suppress 
it ;  for  he  was  by  nature  cold  and  cau- 
tious ;  but  Bentliam's  father  got  hold  of 
the  MS.,  and  sent  it  to  the  press.  On 
Bentham's  return  from  Russia,  when  pass- 
ing through  the  Hague  in  1788,  the  Eng- 
liiw  ambassador,  Sir  James  Harris,  (after 
Lord  Malmesbury,)  put  the  volume  into 
his  hand,  which  he  then  saw  in  print  for 
the  first  time. 

The  opinion  of  Dr  Reid  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  letter  to  Dr  Gregory, 
who  declared  himself  converted  to  Bent- 
ham's opinion,  sajring,  that  the  reason- 
ing amounted  to  demonstration.  Dr 
Adam  Smith  himself  used  this  expres- 
sion to  Mr  Adam : — ^  The  work  is  one 
of  a  superior  man.  He  has  given  me 
some  hard  knocks,  but  in  so  handsome 
a  manner  that  I  cannot  complain,**  and 
he  added  that  he  thought  the  author  was 
right. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Dr  Thomas  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  to  Dr 
James  Gregory,  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  dated  Glasgow,  Sept.  5, 
1788. 

^^  I  am  much  pleaaed  with  the  tract 
you  sent  me  on  Usury.  I  think  the 
reasoning  unanswerable,  and  have  louff 
been  of  the  author's  opinion,  though  I 
suspect  that  the  general  principle,  that 
bargains  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  parties,  may  admit  of  some 
ezoeptions.  When  the  buyers  are  the 
many,  the  poor,  and  the  simple;  the 
sellers  few,  rich,  and  cnnning :  the  for- 
mer may  need  the  aid  of  the  magistrate 
to  prevent  their  being  oppressed  by  the 
latter.  It  seems  to  be  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  portage,  freight,  the  hire  of 
chairs  and  coaches,  and  the  price  of 
bread,  are  regulated  in  most  great  towns. 
But  with  regard  to  the  loan  of  money 
in  a  commercial  state,  the  exception  can 
have  no  place.  The  borroweiB  and 
lenders  are  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
each  may  be  left  to  the  care  of  his  own 
interest;  nor  do  I  see  any  good  reason 
for  the  interposition  of  law  in  bargains 
about  the  loan  of  money,  more  than  in 
bargains  of  any  other  kind.  I  am  least 
pleased  with  the  10th  letter,  where  he 
accounts  for  the  infuny  of  usury.  In 
one  of  the  papers  you  mention,  f  which 
I  give  you  leave  to  use  as  you  please,) 
I  have  attempted  an  account  of  that 
phenomenon,  which  satisfies  me  more 
than  his  account  does.     I  am,  &c." 

The  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1788, 
speaks  of  the  Defence  of  Usury  as  '  a 
gem  of  the  finest  water,' — *•  a  grateful 
refreshment  in  the  dreary  fields  of  criti- 
cism,' as  preparing  for  our  '  emancipa- 
tion from  many  great  errors  that  capi- 
tally influence  the  business  of  human 
life.'  The  work  has  been  translated  in- 
to several  languages,  and  it  awakened 
discussions  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  following  year,  (1789,)  this  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  Austrian 
newspapers : 


'  Premium. 


^  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and_King, 
Aulic 
I  day  of  Marcli  last,  has  ordered 


dated  Vienna, 


^  His  Majesty  the  Em] 
by  his  Aulic  Rescript, 
the  16th  day  of  March  li 
to  announce  to  the  public  the  following 
question,  with  the  premium  annexed  to  it. 

"  What  is  Usury,  and  which  would  be 
the  most  efficacious  way  to  prevent  it, 
without  recurring  to  penal  laws  ?  The 
answers,  to  be  given  in  writing,  may  be 
sent  to  the  Imperial  and  Roj^  United 
Aulic  Chancery  at  Vienna,  until  the  1st 
of  May,  1790 :  and  the  author  of  that 
which,  combining  the  political  andjudi-' 

VOL.X. 


oiary  objects,  shall  be  deemed  the  most 
adapted,  shall  have  the  fixed  premium 
of  five  hundred  golden  ducats." 

On  the  occasion  of  Farr  (brother  of 
Charles)  Abbott's  marriage,  (to  a  lady  of 
considerable  wealth,)  Bentham  writes:-*- 

Bentham  to  Farr  Abbott. 

"  I  have  been  telling  your  moth^ 
as  how  and  as  when  I  have  been  hear* 
ing  of  your  having  committed  matri- 
mony. Much  about  the  time  that  you 
were  necommending  that  holy  state  by 
your  example,  the  thread  of  my  lucu- 
brations had  led  me  to  an  humble  pro- 
posal for  the  encouragement  of  it,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  such  a  connexion  re- 
quires to  be,  or  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
hy  rendering  it  easy  for  those  who  do 
not  find  themselves  comfortable  in  it, 
to  shake  it  off.  The  idea  itself  is  rather 
ancient;  as  ancient,  for  aught  I  know, 
as  Adam  and  Eve ;  but  the  arguments 
I  have  brought  in  support  of  it,  are  of 
such  strength,  take  my  word  for  it,  as 
must  impress  conviction  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  every  unprejudiced  person,  who 
may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  listen 
to  them.  Whatever  you  may  think  of 
them,  I  am  in  no  donot  of  meeting  with 
readers  whose  feelings  will  bear  due  tes- 
timony to  their  merit.  As  far  as  I  hear, 
however,  I  have  little  chance  of  finding 
either  you  or  Mrs  Abbott  of  that  num- 
ber :  so  that  if  I  get  any  thanks  from 
either  of  you,  it  must  be  oy  bespeaking 
them,  which  I  do  by  these  presents,  of 
which  take  notice. 

"  I  have  been  wishing  your  mother  a 
whole  rabble  rout  of  grandchildren,  but 
that  was  only  a  way  of  speaking.  I 
hate  squalling,  as  much  as  I  love  music 
I  hear  from  an  old  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  that  my  new  sister  has  a 
pretty  finger,  which  he  invites  me  to 
come  and  admire;  and  as  that  is  the 
only  part  of  her  person  a  man  who  is 
not  her  husband  can  have  milimited  in- 
dulgence for  admiring,  any  acquisition 
of  children  to  you,  would  only  be  so 
much  loss  to  me.  I  never  yet  knew  any 
good,  and  have  often  known  much  mio- 
chief  come  to  music  from  women  having 
brats,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
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other  kinds  of  hannoay.  The  world 
says,  to  use  a  Johnaoniaii  expreBrion — 
"  xoa  giye  good  fowls*  I  rejoioe  to 
hearofiti  I  eoarce  know  of  any  greater 
merit  in  each  a  world  as  this  is,  than  that 
of  giving  good  fowls :  it  gives  me  a 
groat  reniect  for  yon.  I  am  nibbing 
up  my  epicurean'  ideas  as  well  as  I  can, 
to  enable  me  to  worship  your  fowls; 
1 500  or  2000  miles  jonmey,  will,  I  hope, 
giyemesome  appetitelorthem.  Amongst 
the  many  additional  oddities  I  have,  I 
dare  say,  contracted  in  this  my  hermi- 
tage, is  that  of  never  eating  anything 
but  bread  and  butter  till  about  nme 
o'clock  at  nlghtf  and  then  not  caring 
tdiat  I  eat,  nor  much  whether  I  eat 
anything  or  no— yet  I  never  was  better 
in  health  in  my  life^  and  I  hither  in- 
crease in  flesh  than  hJl  away. 

**  Remember  me  affectionately  to 
Charles.  He  is  taking  great  strides,  I 
make  no  donbt^  towaids  the  top  of  hie 
nasty  prostitute  profession.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  wish  that  families  may  be 
ruined  for  his  sake^  any  more  than  that 
Turks  may  have  their  throats  cut  for 
Sam's.  All  I  can  wish^  is,  that  if 
Turks  must  be  killed,  Sam  may  have 
some  share  in  the  killing  of  them ;  and 
that  if  Christiane  must  be  plundered, 
Charles  niaj  have  a  good  finger  in  the 
plunder  pie^^^I  am,  dear  Farr,  yours 
and  his  rerj  trnly.^ 

Bentham  cdlected  at  Crichoff,  the 
seeds  from  tibe  plants  described  in  the 


among  hit  botani<Mil  Mends  in  Engl^i 
The  cultivation  of  new,  and  especially 
of  beoutilhl  floweitt,  wli^  throng  lim,; 
one  of  his  guMtest  pleasures.  Botany 
he  loved  for  its  instrumentality  in  tui 
diffusion  of  enjoyment.  ^*  We  cannot," 
he  would  say,  ^  propagate  stones."  The 
mineralogist  eannot  q»ead  or  eirculale 
his  treasures  without  eelf-depredation; 
but  to  the  powers  whidi  the  botanist  has, 
of  adding  to  the  pSeasures  of  others, 
th^e  are  no  bounds. 

in  ths  ffowmmmt  of  MopkUw,  in  Ma 
prcfvinoe  ^  WkiU  BuOna^  N.  Lot.  M. 
ani  commMnkated  to  Dr  Andenon^  Dr 


Traily  Dr  Piteairn,  Dr  For^^  Mr 
Aiton,  and  Mr  Im, 


Pbats  growing  in  a  Tory  shady  Mtnation  at 
the  BkirtB  of  woods:-' 
No.  2.    Habit   soalewliat    like    a  Cowdip. 

Flowers  purple^ — in  a  very  Bhady 

dtoation,  some  of  them  red  on  the 

same  stalk. 
No.  1.    Anemonoides.'-Orolla  5  ad  7  petala 

alba — lineis   tiridibns   diatincia. — 

Folia  oordata  amplezioaulia. 
No.  1.    Id.    7  petala  yice  5  petala. 
No.  d.    Corolla  5  ant  6  petala — alba— roea- 

oea.^-^  Folia  orato-oblonga.    Planta 

hnuilSs. 
No.  4.    Fnmariay — a  tariety   with   white 

flowers. 
No.  5.    Fomaiia, — some  of  it  probaUjf   a 

variety  with  white  flowers. 
No.  6.    Andrmneda. — ^Folia  Kalmoidea  ean< 

lis  mmmitatem  arenantia. 
No.  7.    Orobtts,— an  vemns  t 


Plants  growing  in  a  sitnation  not  mnch 
shaded,  though  neu  the  skirts  of  woods: — 
No.    1.  Low  plant,  with  awl-diaped  leaves, 

and  a  ^ike  of  purple  flowers. 
No.    1.  Arariety  of  it  with  red  flowers. 
No.    2l  Yioia  spicae  5  ant  6  nnciali,— plaafa 

per  elegaos^  e.  1786.    Non  leperio  in 

1787. 
No.    3.  Rnbus  humilis^— baoca  quadri-aoin4. 
No.    4.  Cheiranthus  flore  lurido  noctu-olente. 
No.    5.  Liliom  BCartagon,  flore  nntante  ear- 

nioolofs  macnlato. 
No.    6.  Campanula  flore  magno  esmleo. 
No.    7.  Campanula  flore  magno  albo  ceru- 

lesoenti. 
No.    8.  Spartium. 

No.    9»  Lathyms  flore  luteo,  fi>Iii8  binatis. 
No.  10.  Hawkweed,  hairy-leayed,  tniling.— - 

Flower  brimstone-coloured* 
Na  11.  Planta  Antheridfkdei  Spicaeparsa. 

Canlislcmgns.   RadizflbrMus.   Folia 

graminea.    Flos  non  visus. 
No.  13.  Anemone  flore  albo  sub-lannginoso. 
No.  12.  Flee  labiatus  parUm  flavus  partim 

mbeseens. — Foliasnperioraputpnxea. 

C. 

Plants  growing  in  a  mossy  swamp  >^ 

No.  1.  Willow-leaved,  with  globular  tufts 
of  yellow  stamina^  and  no  appennt 
corolla. 

No.  2.    Rush-leaved,  with  globular  tufts  of 


No.  a.  C^damen  flowered  nyrlle-leavod, 
creeping  plant,  growing  midirt  Mooies 
in  swamps. 

No.  4.  C.  Impatiens,— a  variety,  with  a  yel- 
lowish flower  almost  white. 
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Nt>.  5.    Fratez  humilis.    CorolU  lagenoides. 

Caljx  nnllas.     Foli*  ovata  glmioa 

snbadda. 
No.  6.    Rhododendron  t  Folia  Rosmarinidea. 

Flores  yerticillati  albi.    Plant*  tot* 

odors. 


Plants  growing  in  avary dry  aoil  and  ranny 
ezpoanre: — 

No.  1.    Trifolinm  flore  Inteo. 

K 

No.  1.    White  strawberries,  remarkably  large, 
from  a  gentleman's  garden. 


No.  2.  Plantainoognita^ittb-hnmilisepeapud 
BentheimooUeota. — Spicacirciter  12- 
uncialis. — Flos  non  Tisns. 

No.  3.    Seeds  of  I  forget  what  plant. 

N.  B*  For  want  of  leisure,  books,  and  in- 
stromentB,  the  botanic  eharacters  were  not 
attended  to.  The  ground  for  looking  npon 
them  as  new,  is  their  appearing  snoh  to  an 
experienced  botanical  gvdener,brednp  under 
the  king's  gardener  at  Kew,  and  in  other 
capital  gardens  in  the  neighbonrbood  of 
London.  The  names  or  descriptions  here 
given,  however  loose  and  untec^uical,  it  was 
presumed  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
none. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


1787—1789.    Mr.  3^-41. 


Betnrn  firom  Crichoff.— Journey  through  Poland,  Gbnnany,  and  HoUsad. — Klsprotfa  the  Chemist. — Pur- 
suits on  his  Retunu — Notices  of  the  Fordyees,  Hoole,  Lord  St  Helens,  Fitiherbert,  Stone^ — ^Iatep> 
course  with  Romilly  and  Dumont. — ^Hastin^*  Trial.— Sir  Eardler  Wihnot.— Opinion  of  Lord  lAna- 
downe. — Correspondence  with  France. — ^Bnsiot. — ^Work  on  Penal  Law. — ^Tactics  of  Political  Assem- 
blies.—The  Abb6  Morellet— Letters  of  Anti-Machiavel:  Controtersy  with  Qecnge  IIL 


Bentham  reached  Crichoff  in  February, 
1786,  and  left  it  in  October  or  Xoyem- 
ber,  1787.  He  sa^8,  ^^I  stole  out  of 
the  Russian  dominions.  There  was  no 
hann  in  my  stealing  out ;  but  there  was 
considerable  harm  in  mj  stealing  out 
with  me  a  Swede,  who  represented  him- 
self to  be  of  noble  blood,  fie  wrote  an 
admirable  hand,  and  spoke  seyen  or 
eight  languages :  haying  been  two  years 
in  the  Endish  service,  he  was  perfectly 
master  of  English.  He  had  present^ 
himself  to  me  in  my  brother  s  absence^ 
soliciting  employment.  He  had  married 
a  Polish  lady  of  rank ;  but  how  they  lived 
I  know  not.'*  He  was,  howeyer,  de- 
lighted to  be  taken  into  service,  and 
Bentham  employed  him  in  copying. 
Seeing  his  capacity,  Sir  Samuel,  on  his 
return,  made  the  Swede  a  sergeant,  and, 
of  course,  enrolled  him,  and  gave  him  a 
uniform.  When  Bentham  got  weaiy  of 
his  exile  and  wished  to  get  away — <lis- 
tant  1 500  miles  from  any  port — ^he  could 
not  accomplish  it,  ignorant  as  he  was  of 
the  languages  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  Imd  to  pass ;  so  he  determined, 
at  all  risks,  to  take  the  polyglot  Swede 


with  him  as  a  servant,— «nd  that  with- 
out leave,  as  leave  oould  not  be  obtained. 
Bentham  consulted  Greneral  Bander, 
who  warned  him  of  the  perils  to  which 
he  would  expose  the  Swede  and  himself, 
and  of  the  heavy  character  of  the  offence, 
should  it  be  diaeovered.  But  Bentham 
had  other  perplexities, — ^and  among 
them,  not  the  least,  was  the  want  of 
money,-— so  he  sold  off  a  second-hand 
chariot  which  he  had  sent  from  England 
to  his  brother,  and  his  brother  nevef 
used;  and  engaged  the  Swede,  who, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  ffreatlin- 

fuist,  was  a  still  greater  liar :  however, 
e  was  most  anxious  to  escape  from 
barbarous  Russia  to  civilized  Europe^ 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion 
Bentham's  departure  ofiered  him.  A% 
Crichoff  money  was  not  among  obtain* 
able  things;  and  the  resources  which 
Bentham  had  spent  in  coming,  and  which 
had  been  provided  principally  by  his 
uncle,  were  not  to  be  replenished. 

The  Swedish  sergeant  wore,  of  course, 
a  Serjeant's  uniform;  but  when  Bent- 
ham had  to  ask  a  pawport  for  his  Xrtuit, 
(or  follower,)  the  business  was  to  destroy 
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the  Serjeant's  identitj ;  and  a  coat  was 
found  with  a  broad  ed^ng — ^finery  which 
both  the  Benthams  had  worn  m  turn. 
Thej  started  from  Zadobras  in  a  kibitka 
made  for  the  journey.  It  had  a  mat- 
tress, covered  with  leather  prepared  at 
the  tannery,  but  very  offensive  from  the 
strong  odour  of  the  birchwood  bark. 
However,  in  this  lay  Bentham,  covered 
with  a  conple  of  Turkish  shawls,  which 
he  had  bought  at  Constantinople.  The 
tanner-in-chief  was  an  English  Quaker; 
and  his  wife  ^a  Quakeress)  kindly  pre- 
pared the  only  food  the  travellers  had 
for  their  journey,  except  when  they 
reached  a  town.  Part  of  the  supply 
Bentham  found  so  delicious,  that,  insteaid 
of  consuming  it,  he  brought  it  as  pre- 
sents to  his  friends  in  England.  It  was 
a  compound  of  honey  and  apples,  of  the 
consistency  of  a  rusk, — ^the  apples  of 
which  it  was  made  having  been  brought 
from  Kiev.  The  apprehension  of  bemg 
stopped  was  constantly  haunting  Bent- 
ham  ;  and  the  journey  was  performed 
with  nerpetual  trepidation,  until  they 
passed  the  Polish  frontier ;  and  divers 
discoveries  of  the  mendacious  propensi- 
ties of  his  Swedish  companion  did  not 
add  to  his  comforts.  Bentham  was  both 
cheated  and  robbed  in  his  progress. 

Bentham  stopped  at  Warsaw,  intend- 
ing to  pay  his  respects  to  King  Stanis- 
laus, whose  correspondent  he  had  been, 
through  Lind,  the  king's  agent  in  Eng- 
land. But  bashfulness  and  gloominess 
interfered.  He  stayed  a  week  at  War- 
saw, and  saw  nobody.  He  called  on 
the  British  minister,,  and  not  find- 
ing him  at  home,  did  not  repeat  his 
visit. 

At  Berlin  he  was  in  somewhat  better 
spirits,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr  Brown,  the  king  s  physician.  Brown 
was  an  idolater  of  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Eldon,  whom  Bentham  hated  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  to  his  benevolent 
nature  to  hate— considering  him  the 
mightiest  and  most  mischievous  of  4dl 
ibe  oppcMQente  of  law  reform. 

Chemis|ia7,  as  the  reader  will  have 
had  occasion  to  notice,  was  a  favourite 
study  of  Bentham's.  In  1783  he  had 
translated  "Beijrman'a  Essay  on  the 


£1787-8. 

Usefulness  of  Chemistry;"*  and  he 
mustered  up  courage  enough  to  call  on 
Klaproth,  who  was  then  living  there  in 
very  handsome  style.  So  little  was 
Bentham's  name  or  writings  known  at 
this  time,  that  he  was  introduced  as  Mr 
Bentham,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
fortune.  He  had  something  to  recom- 
mend bun  to  IGaproth,  for  he  brought 
a  specimen  of  asbestos  of  remarkable 
beauty— of  a  green  colour,  divided  into 
filaments  of  inconceivable  fineness. 

*'  At  the  Hague,"  he  says,  ^  1  dined 
with  Sir  James  Harris,  where  I  went 
with  the  son  of  the  lickspittle  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  the  dirtiest 
feUow  I  ever  heard  of^  and  when  at 
school  we  used  to  shut  the  doors  against 
him.  Sir  James  wanted  to  introduce 
me  to  the  Stadtholder;  but  he  was  a 
foolish  fellow,  and  I  should  only  have 
stared  at  one  ^ho  would  only  have  stared 
at  me. 

"  At  Hanover,"  said  Bentham,  *'  I 
was  amused  by  the  picture  of  the  Duke 
of  York  (apt  illustration  of  royalty!) 
pulling  bis  fool's  nose  before  the  whole 
Court." 

The  want  of  acquaintances,  which  in 
early  life  was  felt  by,  Bentham  as  so 
great  a  grievance,  was  gradually  sup- 
plied. Desirous  of  instruction,  few  had 
Deen  the  means  of  instruction  which  were 
allowed  to  him  beyonct  those  which 
school  and  university  afforded;  and  the 
narrow  and  monkish  srystem  of  educa- 
tion which  then  prevailed,  was  not  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Bentham  too  had 
strong  affections,  to  which  he  would 
willingly  have  found  a  response  from  the 
breasts  of  others, — ^but  in  his  youth  this 
happiness  was  denied  him.  Mr  Foster, 
who  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  an 
instrument  through  whom  Bentham  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Mr  Foster's  friendship,  his  brother's 
long  residence  in  White  Russia  and  con- 
nexion with  the  court,  and  his  own 
travels  in  Russia,  had  naturally  estab- 
lished connexions  in  that  country.    He 


*  Emy  on  the  UBefulnea  of  Ohomiftiy,  and  its 
Applicfttion  to  the  Tarioai  Conoerna  of  Life. 
Murmj,  1/83l    8vo. 
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tLsed  to  speak  of  two  brothers  of  the 
nmme  of  Tatischer,  whose  fraternal  fond- 
ness for  each  other  created  in  his  mind  a 
strong  affection  for  both.  Thero  was 
also  a  RonxoY,  (a  natural  son  of  Woron- 
lov,  for  in  Russia  illegitimate  children 
lose  the  first  ff^Uable  of  their  father  s 
name.)  The  Ijatisohevs  were  idolaters 
of  the  Empress  Catherine — to  them  a 
sort  of  a  goddess  divine,  and  they  so 
landed  her  eiprit  de  UgiiUUiony  that 
Bentham  longed  to  be  engaged  in  her 
service,  and  would  willinglj  have  gone 
^  to  codify"  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bentham,  dated  2d 
May,  1788,  hegives  the  following  particu- 
laisof  his  homeward  joumeyfromRussia, 
and  of  his  way  of  life  after  his  return : — 

Bbntbam  to  bib  Bbotheb. 

*^  How  to  begin  a  letter,  even  to  you, 
after  so  long  an  interruption  of  inter- 
course ?  Well,  the  pen,  by  a  prodigious 
effort,  has  been  set  a-going,  and  now  let 
it  run  on. 

**  At  Berlin,  I  arrived  16-27th  De- 
cember,  lounged  there  rather  more  than 
a  fortnight,  waiting,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  time,  for  the  cursed  Ojpera,  put  off 
from  day  to  day  by  the  indisposition  of 
a  cursed  actress,  the  woman  (Foote,  I 
think  her  name  is)  you  have  heard  at 
Petersburg.  Dr  Brown  is  doing  there 
very  welL  A  great  part  of  my  time 
was,  of  course,  passed  with  him.  I  saw 
Mrs  Brown  a  few  days  ago  here  on  her 
way  to  Berlin,  with  their  five  children, 
b^  Hamburg;  for  which  place,  I  ima- 
gine, they  are  already  sailed.  He  had 
written  to  Benson  a  letter,  full  of  in- 
dignation, for  his  rascality  to  you; 
and  I  found  Mrs  B.  in  the  same  senti- 
ments. I  was  about  a  fortnight  crawling 
post  from  Berlin  to  Holluid  through 
vile  roads.  I  passed  through  Potsdam, 
Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  and  Osna- 
burg.  The  finest  situation  by  fsur,  in  so 
much  of  Germany  as  I  travelled  through, 
is  Bentheim.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
ever  showed  you  an  old  MS.  I  have, 
which  pretendls  we  are  descended  from 
the  Counts  of  that  country.  I  did  not 
expect  to  have  found  the  pretension  con- 
firmed by  the  identity  of  the  arms.  Of 
thi-ee  or  four  coats  which  I  observed  in 


stone,  on  one  side  of  the  romantic  castle, 
which  is  the  fiEunily  residence  pertaining 
to  the  several  counties  which,  it  seems, 
centre  in  that  family,  one  is  composed 
of  the  thingumbobs  called  Cinq-foils, 
which  you  will  find  in  your  seal.  The 
county  is  likely  to  be  extinct,  it  seems, 
for  want  of  heirs,  and  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  has  a  laorge  mortage  upon  it. 
When  the  count  dies,  you  may  give  my 
itompliments  to  the  empress,  and  desire 
she  would  lend  us  a  body  of  troops  to 
assert  our  daim.  I  lounged  about  ten 
days  in  Holland,  seeiuff  Sir  James,  and 
as  much  as  could  well  be  seen  of  the 
Dutch  towns  in  that  time.  I  reached 
London  a  few  days  before  my  birth-day ; 
that  is  to  say,  (for  you  remember  neither 
day,  month,  nor  time  of  the  year,)  Feb- 
ruary 4-15.  Q.  S.  P.,  of  course,  in 
great  joy,  of  which  he  has  given  you^ 
no  doubt,  abundant  particiuars.  His 
memory  and  bodily  strength  beg^  to 
ffiil  him ;  but,  in  other  respects,  he  is  in 
mighty  good  health,  humour,  and  spirits. 
Hifciroumstances  are,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  improved,  I  think,  than  impaired, 
since  1  left  England,  and  his  disposition 
towards  us  is  certainly  rather  grown 
better,  if  there  were  room  for  it,  than 
worse.  Farr  and  I  are  upon  as  sociable 
terms  as  it  is  in  his  nature  to  be  with 
anybody,  besides  his  mother  and  brothers. 
He  has  just  migrated  for  the  summer  to 
his  country-house.  During  the  winter, 
I  received  frequent  particular  invitations, 
though  no  general  one.  The  principal 
cement  is  his  wife,  who  plays  prettily 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  is  a  mighty 
good  creature,  but  timid  to  an  exoess. 
His  behaviour  is  as  respectful  as  ever. 
Charles  I  see  but  little  of;  his  business 
increases  considerably,  and  he  is  said 
to  deserve  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  vastly 
civil.  Upon  occasion  of  Hastings*  trial, 
has  put  himself  to  school  to  me  about 
evidence.  He  has  accused  himself  re- 
peatedly, and  tans  minagement^  for  not 
offering  me  a  place  when  he  was  in; 
and  commissioned  me  to  consider  what 
would  suit  me  in  case  of  his  coming  in 
again.  He  supposes  I  should  prefer  a 
place  at  one  of  the  Boards,  to  engaging 
in  what  is  called  politics,  viz.,  coming 
into  parliament  with  a  precarious  placed 
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Wbetlier  lie  meant  all  this,  or  whether 
the  use  of  it  was  to  make  me  contiihute 
to  make  people  think  he  was  to  come 
in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  saj,  Ptor« 
haps  partly  one  and  partly  t'other ;  hnt 
my  notion  is,  he  nerer  wiU  come  in,  in 
Any  efl^ient  place*  As  for  me,  my  real 
thoughts  heing  npon  that,  as  npon  all 
other  oooasions,  as  yon  know,  the  easiest 
for  me  to  giire,  I  gave  them  him,  viz., 
that  I  was  not  fit  for  a  place,  and  that 
if  I  were,  I  should  not  wish  to  have 
one — ^that  I  hoped  always  to  be  happy 
enough  to  preserve  his  good  opinion, 
and  BO  forth,  and  that  was  enough  for  me. 
P.O.  [Oolquhonn^  is  as  zealous  a  friend 
of  yours  as  ever.  He  has  been  showing 
Vermicnhir  to  George  Melville,  who  is 
a  very  busy  amateur  in  everything  that 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  mechanics ; 
and  to  Davis's  friend.  Lord  H.  Mel- 
ville, he  says,  is  much  pleased  with  it 
On  the  cover,  as  returned  by  P.  C,  I  see 
*  Lord  H.  to  retnm  particniar  thanks  for 
the  inspection  of  the  enclosed  papers.' 
Whether  that  betokens  approbatiot,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  P.  C.  not  having 
seen  his  lordship  when  I  saw  him  last 
He  18  certainly  of  my  way  of  thinking 
about  usury.  He  brought  Owen  Cam- 
bridge to  me  t'other  day  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  proselyte;  but  you  don't  know 
who  Owen  Cambridge*  is,  and  it  would 
take  up  too  much  room  to  tell  yon.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Defence  with  this,a8li]cewise  another 
to  Pleschegoff.  I  choose  rather  to  take 
for  granted  he  has  sent  yon  a  lettw  I 
wrote  him  abont  a  month  ago,  in  which  I 
said  something  of  the  success  of  the  book, 
than  to  be  at  the  pains  to  write  it  over 
again.  Since  then,  it  has  had  some  little 
sade  in  Ireland,  and  I  hope  may  do  some* 
thing  towards  preventing  the  success  of 
the  measure  of  reducing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest there-Hi  measure  which,  after 
having  been  thrown  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  there  this  winter,  is  to  be  brought 
on  by  administration  the  next  it  is  stud. 
^^  Since  my  arrival  in  England,  I 
have,  of  course,  been  very  idle,  doing 
very  little  to  Code,  and  of  course  faeling 


*  Ricbard  Owen  Gunbridge^Mithor  of  the  **  Scrib- 
leriad/*  and  well  known  In  hu  time  as  a  mechanical 
inventor. 


like  a  fish  out  of  water  the  whole  time; 
but  by  God's  assistance,  I  have  found 
out  a  countiy-lodging  which  promises  to 
suit  me  very  well,  and  I  shall  migrate 
to  it  before  the  week  is  out  It  is  at  a 
fimn-house  at  Hendon,  eight  miles  only 
from  town — the  man  rents  £l  50  a-year, 
and  £50  of  it  of  Mr  Brown ;  and  his 
wife  has  the  reputation  of  a  good  cook, 
having  lived  in  that  capacity  with  a 
good  uunily.  It  is  decratly  furnished 
with  tapestiy  hangings,  large  carpets, 
and  immense  tables,  llie  great  incon- 
venience is,  terrible  low  ceilings.  I 
shall  live  on  the  Zadobras  phin,  saving 
and  excepting  fleas,  gnats,  mice,  dirt, 
and  interruptions.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
country,  and  being  all  in  grass,  the  de- 
lights of  hay-makinff  will  continue  five 
or  six  weeks.  The  Q.  S.  P.'s  took  me 
down,  when  I  saw  and  agreed  for  it, 
and  they  spontaneoudy  promised  that  I 
should  not  meet  widi  any  disturbance 
from  them  so  long  as  I  staid  there.  I 
have  now  upon  trial  at  my  lodgings  (for 
my  chambers  were  let  during  my  ab- 
sence, and  I  am  in  no  great  hurry  to  get 
back  to  them)  a  superb  harpsichord  of 
Merlin's,  which  I  think  to  buy  and  send 
into  the  country.  It  has  four  strings  to 
every  note,  viz.,  besides  two  umsons 
and  the  octave  above  and  octave  below, 
and  a  set  of  hammers  to  produce  the 
e£fi9Ct  of  a  pianoforte.  The  tone  is  a  very 
sweet  one,  but  the  inconvenience  is,  thai 
the  complexity  renders  it  prcoortionably 
liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and  diminishes 
the  loudness.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
furniture,  very  beautifully  inlaid.  I  can 
have  it  for  sixty  guineas.  I  shall  buy 
it,  and  then  immediately  I  shall  regret 
that  I  did  not  buy  instead  of  it,  a  simple 
grand  pianoforte;  the  tone  of  which 
would  be  louder,  and  is  to  be  had  for 
the  same  money.  The  harpsichord  was 
made  in  1781,  and  cost  then  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  ten  guineas.  I  have 
got  a  present  from  Andeison  of  a  good 
stock  of  orange  marmalade,  with  a  re- 
ceipt for  making  it  I  slndl  set  up  a 
marmalade  fahrique  when  needful,  and 
shall  then  be  very  liappy  to  have  the 
honour  of  your  company  at  Hendon,  at 
the  old  hour,  after  you  have  dined  at 
Crichofi*. 
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^^  As  soon  aa  I  haTe  finished  socb  parte 
of  Code  as  cannot  be  published  one 
without  the  other,  I  go  to  Paris  to  get 
it  corrected,  and  advise  about  the  prints 
ingofit  * 

*'  I  met  Kandal  t'other  day  in  the 
street,  who  stopt  me  to  inquire  after  you. 
Charles  was  telling  me  of  his  haying 
met  Shaiip.  I  forgc^  where,-*^  made 
very  particular  inquiries  after  me,  de- 
sired his  compliments  to  me,  and  added, 
that  if  he  had  known  before  of  my  ar- 
riTal,  be  would  have  waiiad  on  me." 

A  letter  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  16th 
June,  1788,  is  a  confession  of  that 
tcBdium  vita  which  spares  not  the  most 
elevated  of  our  race : — 

LoBD  Lak8X>owke  TO  Bbntham. 

^  Dbae  Mb  Bni^THAif,-*-!  solemnly 
assure  you,  that  it  has  beeoi  not  only  on 
my  mind,  but  upon  my  heart,  to  find 
out  this  parson's  house  at  Hendon,  and 
to  pay  my  court  to  ^ou,  not  to  thank 
yon  for  your  magnificent  present  of 
not  only  a  most  magnificent,  but  veiy 
useful  map  in  the  present  situation,  beN- 
cause  I  know  your  nature  makes  you 
above  accepting  acknowledgments;  out 
to  tell  you  how  much  we  wish  to  see 
you  at  Bowood«  I  am  so  tired  of  the 
whole  human  race,  that  we  propose  to 
bury  ourselves  for  some  time ;  but  as 
hapi^ily  all  desires  return  after  a  certain 
abstinence,  you  will  find  me  very  happy 
to  make  peace  with  my  fellow-creatures 
through  yon,  and  to  begin  my  return  to 
society  in  London,  by  profiting  of  yours 
for  some  time  in  the  country,  I  need 
not  sa^  anything  for  the  ladies.  Though 
I  am  just  now  tired  to  death,  and  quite 
asleep^  I  must  tell  you  the  news  ot  the 
day — ^which  is,  that  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  have  made  an  alliance 
against  Bussia ;  and  are,  at  least  Swe- 
den, immediately  proceeding  to  action. 
You  know  the  consequences  of  all  this 
better  than  I  do.  The  accounts  from 
France  are  wonderfully  serious.  San- 
guine people  imagine  a  civil  war  must 
ensue.  I  cannot  myself  imagine  that 
any  other  consequence  can  be  expected, 
than  a  more  speedy  assemblage  of  the 
States,  and  a  better  constitution  of  the 
Cour  Pleniere,  or  Habeas  Corpus,  re- 


stricted to  particular  desoriptions  and 
bodies.  Lord  Wycombe  sets  out  to-mor^ 
row,  and  goes  with  me  as  Car  as  Bowood. 
He  sleeps  only  one  night  at  Bowood, 
and  sails  in  th^  packet  on  Sunday  for 
Lisbon.  This  affecte  me,  as  you  luiow, 
but  things  must  go  iheir  natwral  course. 

^'  Lansdofons  ffouse^ 
^'  Tusiday  tii^htj  12  0  Clock. 

*^  P.  S.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if 
my  news  turns  out  to  have  no  found- 
ation, for  I  have  it  horn  no  authority. 
I  will  take  care  of  your  letter,  and  in- 
structions about  it,  for  Lord  W." 

J  extract  what  follows,  from  Bent- 
bam's  leminisoencae  of  persons  of  cele^ 
brity  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at 
about  this  period : — 

^  Baron  Massares*  was  an  honest  fel- 
low, who  resisted  Lord  Mansfield's  pro- 
jects for  establishing  despotism  in  Cana- 
da. He  occupied  himself  in  mathemati- 
cal calculations  to  pay  the  national  debt, 
and  a  good  deal  about  Canadian  flairs. 
There  was  a  sort  of  sim]dicity  about  him, 
which  I  once  quizzed  and  then  repented, 
I  had  not  studied  the  Deontologieal 
principle  as  I  have  studied  it  wnce. 

''  In  1788,  I  belonged  to  a  Club, 
where  we  had  a  frugal  mi^/pw  together, 
the  guests  oonsisting  of  Fordyoe,T  John 
Hunter,  Sir  Joseph  B^ks,  Solander, 
Ix>vell  Edgeworth,  Mill  the  architect, 
Bamsden  we  instrument-maker,  Cmn- 
min  the  watohmakery— «ad  we  talked 
over  the  news:  thero  was  nothing  of 
form.  It  was  rather  uneomfortable  for 
me,  as  I  could  add  nothing  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Club.  Fordyoe,  when  he 
introduced  me,  ^mmnnicated  to  nobody 
his  opinion  of  me,  which  was  high.  He 
fimcied  he  should  see  me  Master  of  the 
Bolls.  Whwi  my  brother  sent  m^  a 
quantity  of  stuffed  birds  from  Russia, 
Hunter  fell  in  love  with  a  huge  box, 
and  when  he  had  p^oimed  some  ope- 
ration, he  took  the  box  as  his  he,  Mrs 
Bamsden  was  a  clever  woman,  the  sis- 
ter of  Dolland." 

Of  the  Fordyces,  Bentham  said  on 

*  Fnxtcis  Muauw,  aDpointed  a  cnnitor  baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  177oL 

+  Dt  George  PoiQyce,  the  celebrated  phj'sieiaa 
and  cbemiai. 
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another  occaaion, — ^  I  think  George 
Fordyce  had  twenty  ancles  by  the  far 
ther's  side.  The  head  of  the  £Eunily  had 
some  great  place  nndef  €h)Temnient. 
He  was  too  grand  a  personage  to  look 
at  Dr  George  Fordyce.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate time  when  I  knew  him  first. 
His  laborator^r  took  fire,  and  he  had  no- 
thing to  exhibit  with,  but  a  small  port- 
able furnace,  with  a  few  yials  and  com- 
mon things.  He  had  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity.  He  was  a  member  of  a  chess 
club  with  C.  J.  Fox.  He  had  no  con- 
rersation.  What  he  said,  he  said  in  a 
paradoxical  shape,  with  a  silly  expres- 
sion. There  was  generally  a  good  deal 
that  was  true,  with  a  little  bit  that  was 
false.  He  acquired  about  £10,000,  got 
by  books,  lecturing,  and  practice.  He 
left  it  between  his  two  daughters.  My 
brother  married  one  of  them. — (Who 
married  the  other  daughter?  said  I) — 
Nobody !  That's  a  captious,  interrupt- 
ing question  1  His  plan  was,  that  the 
youngest  should  marry,  and  the  eldest 
remain  with  him ;  but  just  the  reverse 
took  place.  His  wife  was  clever  at  all 
sorts  of  handiworks,  botany,  &o. :  lat- 
terly she  amused  lierself  by  making 
coverlets  for  beds.  She  made  acres  of 
them.  He  had  one  son,  whose  loss  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  coldest  of  the  cold  Scotch.  He  ap- 
proved, he  said,  of  every  atom  of  the 
Introduction  to  Morals  and  Legislation. 
He  had  originality,  and  valued  it  in 
others.  In  my  love  of  chemistry,  it 
would  have  been  a  privilege  for  me,  had 
Fordyce  possessed  a  chemical  apparatus. 
I  should  nave  been  supremely  happy  to 
have  known  anybody  who  possessed  one. 
My  chamber  was  spacious.  There  was 
a  grate,  and  over  the  grate  a  chimney- 
piece  ;  and  in  one  comer  a  closet  apart 
to  hold  chemical  things.  I  broke  a  hole 
through  the  wall,  (it  was  not  perceived,) 
andpntin  apaneofglass  to  light  my  closet. 
^'  Among  the  members  of  the  St 
Paul's  Churchyard  club,  to  which  I  be- 
longed, with  Dr  Johnson,  was  Tasso 
Hoole.  He  was  one  of  Dr  Johnson's 
lick^ittles.  He  had,  I .  think,  a  place 
at  the  East  India  House;  and  got  money 
by  plays  and  translations,  which  he  got 


people  to  subscribe  for.  He  even  asked 
me  for  subscriptions,  though  he  lived  in 
style— asked  me  who  lived  in  beggary ! 
He  got  me  to  subscribe ;  and  Chamber* 
lain  Clark  forced  him  to  giVe  back  the 
money  again.  I  went  once  to  the  re- 
hearsal of  one  of  his  plim. 

'^  I  knew  Lord  St  Helens  through 
my  brother, — he  was  ambassador  at 
Petersburg.  My  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  were  opposite  chambers  occupied 
by  Lord  St  Helens'  elder  brother  Fitz- 
herbert,  who  had  been  member  for 
Derbyshire,  but  had  overspent  himself 
and  was  rather  in  bad  plight  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  name  of  Purvis,  re- 
specting which  marriage  there  was  a 
&mous  suit.  Fitzherbert  and  I  had  been 
schoolfellows  at  Westminster,  which  he 
had  remembered,  but  I  had  forgotten; 
but  as  I  was  a  dwarfish  phenomenon, 
this  was  not  unnatural,  for  he  was  no 
phenomenon ;  and  there  was  some  inter- 
course between  us.  Lord  St  Helens 
was  extremely  intelligent.  He  frequent- 
ly attended  the  Privy-council,  and  he 
snowed  me  an  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Paul  of  Russia. 

^^  Fitzherbert  had  travelled  with  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  through  him, 
I  believe,  he  got  his  baronetcy.  I  was 
once  asked  to  a  formal  dinner.  There 
came  in  a  Mr  Stone,  who  had  been  se- 
cretaiy  to  the  English  ambassador  in 
Paris.  He  sat  down  to  the  haipsichord, 
and  played  Marlbrook,  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  it  had  been  played  in  England. 
He  was  a  son  or  nephew  of  Edmund 
Stone  [themathematician^  whom  we  read 
of — ^for  he  was  a  personage.  We  had  ex- 
cellent punch,  made  of  fine  spirits  which 
had  come  from  his  estate  in  Barbadoes. 
Lord  St  Helens  was  sent  for  by  the  king 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  left  us. 
There  was  also  a  French  refugee  bishop." 

In  1788, 1  find  ^e  first  notice  o/Du-- 
monty  to  whom  Romdly  had  sent  some 
of  Bentham's  writings.  He  was  struck 
with  their  originality  and  their  power ; 
and  said  the  author  was  worthy  to  serve 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  MSS.  were  in 
French,  and  Dumont  offered  to  rewrite 
portions,  and  to  superintend  the  publica- 
tion of  die  whole.  He  calls  himself  the 
"  unknown  friend"  (Ami  inc<mnu,J 
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He  deroted  a  great  part  of  what  re- 
mained of  his  lOe,  to  translating  the 
works,  and  giving  legisUitive  effect  to 
the  opinions  of  Bentham,  in  Switzerland, 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  France, 
tiurongh  Mirabean  his  friend,  and,  in 
some  sort,  his  pnpiL  It  was  through 
Lord  Lansdowne  the  acquaintance  was 
cemented ;  and  I  lind  the  stron^iest  re- 
commendation of  Dnmont's  aptitude  in 
Lord  L.'s  letters.  But  of  Mirabeau, 
Lord  L.  had  a  very  mean  opinion.  He 
says  of  him — '^  As  to  Count  Mirabeau, 
—  I  always  looked  upon  our  friend 
RomiUy  as  a  man  of  great  honour  and 
discretion ;  but  I  have  been  always  as- 
tonished at  his  courage  in  risking  a  con- 
nexion with  such  a  man.  In  short,  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  of  you,  should  you  be 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  him; 
but  it's  madness  to  hazard  any  com- 
munication with  him."  Mirabeau  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  inattentive 
to  RomUly's  correspondence;  for  Ro- 
miUy says  in  a  letter  to  Bentham,  *'He 
(Mirabeau)  never  writes  to  me,  nor  an- 
swers my  letters." 

On  one  occasion,  Dumont  called  on 
Talleyrand;  and  while  a  number  of 
Carman  princes,  covered  with  orders 
and  decorations,  were  kept  waiting,  he 
was  admitted.  '^  It  might  be  supposed," 
said  Dumont,  ^*  we  taJked  about  mat- 
ters of  state.  Not  a  word.  We  only 
talked  over  the  stories  of  our  youth, 
when  we  were  in  London  together. '  Du- 
mont had  then  a  disorder,  under  which 
he  was  pining  away,  and  not  expected 
to  live.  They  frequently  met  when  he 
visited  Chauvet. 

**  LordSidmouth  once  stopped  Dumont 
in  the  street,  to  thank  him  for  his  works. 
The  English  government  gave  him  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a- 
year." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Bentham's  life, 
Dumont  and  he  were  much  alienated^ 
Bentham  felt  offended  by  some  remarks^' 
made  by  Dumont  on  the  shabbiness  of 
his  dinners,  (the  observation  was  offen- 
sive, uncalled  for,  and  groundless,)  which 
he  contrasted  with  those  of  Lansdowne 
House.  In  April  1827,  Dumont  called 
on  Bentham,  who  would  not  see  him. 
I  took  the   message.      ^^How  he  ia 


changed!"  said  Dumont;  ''he  won't  lis- 
ten to  a  word  from  me."  Bentham  re- 
fused to  come  down.  He  loudly  called 
out,  it  was  hard  that  Dumont's  intrusion 
should  prevent  bis  taking  a  walk  in  his 
own  library,  he  said.  ''He  does  not 
understand  a  word  of  my  meaning,"  he 
repeated  more  than  once. 

Dumont  first  communicated  extracts 
from  Bentham's  writings  to  the  "  Cout" 
tier  de  Prawnce^**  and  writes  to  Bent- 
ham "that  the  papers  were  thought 
sound  and  useful,  and  had  been  well  re- 
ceived." "Continue  your  course,"  he 
says,  "  and  march  courageously,  for  the 
goal  is  in  view.  The  sumages  of  the  few 
who  think,  will  repay  you  for  the  indif- 
ference of  the  many — ^the  reputation  of 
one  book  prepares  the  way  for  another." 
In  another  letter  Dumont  says, — ^"In 
the  name  of  your  own  honour,  finish  what 
you  have  l>egun,  and  be  not  diverted 
from  your  object.  You  are  young  enough 
for  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  Write 
and  bridle  my  wandering  opinions." 

Dumont,  it  is  well  known,  furnished 
to  Mirabeau  the  materials  for  some  of  his 
most  splendid  speeches;  and  these  mate- 
rials were  mostly  provided  by  Bent- 
ham. 

"  Dumont,"  said  Bentham  "got  inti- 
mate with  Mirabeau,  for  whom  he  wrote 
many  of  his  addresses  to  his  cofnettam. 
He  talked  to  me  on  various  subjects,  and 
I  mentioned  my  papers  on  legislation. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  them,  and, 
having  read  them,  asked  me  to  allow  htm 
to  use  them,  to  which  I  consented.  I 
gave  him  the  Introduction,  Qto  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation,^  which 
was  written  1 781,  and  published  in  1 789. 
It  stuck  for  eight  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  coldness  of  Lord  Camden  and 
Dunning;  the  former  of  whom  said  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  that  he  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  it,  and  therefore 
others  would.  Afterwards,  however, 
something  I  wrote  made  a  strong  im- 
pression in  my  favour.  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  intimately  connected  with  Sir  Eard- 
ley  Wilmot,  who  had  been  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  During  Warren 
Hastings'  trial,  there  was  a  curious  ques- 
tion of  evidence :  it  was  referred  to  me, 
and  there  was  a  great  notion  raised  by 
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(his  communication  of  my  sanity  on 
this  p«rtioalar  matter.*  Mr  viewB  were 
not  fJATonrable  to  Lord  Lanadowne's 
views;  for  on  this  ocoaaion  they  bore 
against  Hastings,  and  he  took  the  side 
of  Hastings  becaose  King  George  the 
Third  had  taken  his  side.  Lord  Lans* 
downe  referred  the  paper  to  Sir  Eardlej 
Wilmot,  who  hmded  it  I  did  not  like 
Sir  Eardley,  on  aocount  of  his  conduct 
in  a  case  of  negro  siayery,  when  he  gave 
damages  of  only  one  smiling  in  favour 
of  the  negro,  and  wanted  to  reserve  the 
point  of  law.  I  thoufffat  the  case  was 
one  where  so  much  injury  had  been  in- 
flicted, that  the  awara  of  one  shilling 
excited  my  indignation  ;-*-one  shilling 
for  a  man  torn  away  from  his  £unily, 
and  perfaa^  mined  by  the  law  process !" 

The  intimacy  with  RomiUy  just  al- 
luded to,  which  had  commenced  before 
Bentham  left  England,  became  more 
active  on  his  return.  He  had  been 
en^mU  with  the  **  Fragment  **  George 
Wilson  brought  about  our  aoauaintance. 
I  knew  him  before  I  went  abroad,  and 
we  dined  together,  in  1784,  in  Chancery 
Lane.  Our  acquaintance  had  not  then 
ripened  into  an  intimacy;  but  on  my 
return  in  1788, 1  met  him  one  day  at 
Lord  Lansdowne's,  where  I  also  met 
Duraont,  who  had  been  introduced  there 
during  my  absence.  Great  was  my  sur- 
prise, and  a  most  ameable  surprise  it 
was,  to  meet  Romuly  at  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  table. 

^'RomillVs  father  was  a  jeweller.  He 
was  of  a  ronigee  &mily,  no  better  than 
a  Huguenot  There  was  a  preacherof  the 
name,  I  think.  He  had  a  brother  and  a 
sister.  The  sister  is  the  mother  of  Dr 
Roget.  The  brother  Med  m  business. 
When  I  first  knew  Romilly,  he  was  in 
Gray's  Inn.  I  remember  calling  on  him, 
and  seeiuff  Uiere  another  man's  puss, 
which  excited  my  concupiscence.  I  was 
very  amorous  of  the  puss,  for  the  puss 
wa?  singularly  virtuous,  and  as  interest- 
ing to  me  as  a  two-legged  creature. 
Our  love  for  pusses— our  mutual  respect 
for  animals — ^was  a  bond  of  union.  For 
pusses  and  mouses  we  had  both  of  us 
great  kindness.     Geoige  Wilson  had  a 

*  See  above,  p.  ]8I. 


disorder  which  kept  him  two  months  to 
hii  conch.  The  mou9$9  used  to  run  up 
his  back  and  eat  the  powder  and  poma- 
tum from  his  hair.  They  used  also  to 
run  up  my  knees  when  1  went  to  see 
him.  I  remember  they  did  so  to  Lord 
Glenbervie,  who  thought  it  odd." 

Speaking  of  Romilly  on  another  oo* 
casipn,  he  said,  ^'  He  was  aman  of  great 
modesty,— <»f  few  words,— of  no  conver- 
sation. Dumont  used  often  to  dine 
there,  and  after  dinner  the^yr  would  sit 
together  for  half  an  hour  without  either 
uttering  a  word.  He  had  a  way  of 
quashing  oonversation,  by  saying,  for 
instance,'^ O,  that  man  is  such  a  fool!' 
but  he  got  violent  on  one  to|»c,  and  so 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  and  for- 
tune. He  did  not  bear  bis  faculties 
meekly,  nor  was  he  heard  very  patiently 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  In  the  Court 
of  Chancery  great  oppression  is  exer- 
cised by  the  seniors  towards  the  juniors. 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  set  the 
matter  right ;  but  Romilly  adhered  to 
the  aristocrats.  Romilly  had  the  ear  of 
the  chancellor,  and  trusted  to  his  in- 
fluence over  the  chancellor,  and  so  he 
got  some  of  his  little  miniature  reforms 
adopted.  Had  they  been  considerable, 
they  would  have  been  resisted  with  all 
Loid  Mdon's  mij^ht" 

I  liave  exhibited  some  of  the  early 
impressions  of  Bentham  respecting  Lord 
Lansdowne.  His  later  opinions  were 
these:— 

^^  Lord  Lansdowne  had  a  way  of  talk- 
ing in  fits  and  starts.  His  mind  seemed 
al¥rays  in  a  state  of  agitation  witii  the 
passion  of  ambition  and  the  desire  of 
splendour.  He  was  never  much  at  ease, 
for  he  alwa^  outran  the  constable,  and 
involved  himself  monstrously  in  debt. 
He  showed  me  his  rent  roll.  There 
was  an  enormous  sum  which  I  did  not 
understand :  it  was  so  much  due  to  his 
creditors.  He  had  had  amoet  wretched 
education,  and  a  foolish  father  and  mo- 
ther, of  whose  management  of  him  he 
always  talked  with  horror.  When  I 
once  q>oke  to  him  of  the  fiunily  mauso- 
leum, he  refused  to  show  it  to  me ;  for 
he  said  it  was  associated  with  sueh  dis- 
graceful recollections.  His  father  gave 
all  the  property  he  could  to  a  younger 
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brother,  Fitzmaurioe,  nmoimting  to 
£  10,000  a-jear.  The  Pettje  had  been 
Barons  of  some  place  (whose  name  I 
foiget)  for£onr  and  twenty  generations. 
They  were  among  the  fint  eonqaeroxB 
of  Ireland.  He  £d  not,  haswrer,  talk 
in  the  pride  of  ancestry.  What  endears 
his  memoiy  to  me  is,  that,  thoogfa  am- 
bitions of  rising,  he  was  desirous  of  ri»* 
ing  by  means  of  the  people.  He  was 
rmlly  radically  disposed ;  and  he  wit* 
nessedthe  French  BeYolation  with  sin- 
oere  delight.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Whig  aristocracy,  who  did  not  do 
him  justice ;  so  he  had  a  horror  of  the 
elaao,  and  looked  towards  them  with 
graat  bitterness  of  feeling.  That  bitter- 
aeas  did  not  break  out  in  words,  though 
of  him  they  spoke  most  bitteriy.  There 
was  artifice  in  him,  but  also  genuine 
good  feelings.  His  head  was  not  clear. 
He  felt  the  want  of  clearness.  He^ke 
in  the  house  with  grace  and  dignity,  yet 
he  uttered  nothing  but  Tagne  generali* 
ties.  He  took  much  pains  to  consult 
particnkr  men.  I  remember  going  with 
him  to  Warwick  eastle  for  a  week. 
There  came  a  man  from  Birmingham, — 
a  man  of  great  eminence,  whom  he  had 
sent  for,  to  get  all  manner  of  details  in 
relation  to  some  branch  of  political  eco- 
nomy. HIb  name,  I  think,  was  Gab- 
bett,  and  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  oil 
of  vitriol ;  and  was,  I  belieye,  the  grand- 
father of  Lady  Bomilly,  with  whom 
Romilly  became  acquainted  at  Bowood, 
and  carried  on  the  <»urt8hip  there.  I 
heard  her  ^ken  slightingly  of  in  the 
Bowood  fumly,  as  if  not  strong  in  un- 
derstanding;  but  I  thought  h&r  under- 
standing both  strong  and  sound." 

An  amuring  epistle  of  Bentham  to 
one  of  the  ladies  of  Bowood  has  these 
passages  >— 

■^  My  plan  was,  afi^r  having  written 
what  you  have  by  this  time  received,  to 
go  to  town  to  pay  my  respects  to  Lord 

W ,  with  my  letter  in  my  pocket, 

time  enough  for  the  post.  The  Fates 
decreed  otherwine.  I  had  scarce  put  the 
seal  to  it,  when  my  seven  tables,  together 
with  your  old  acquaintance  tbs  harpsi- 
chord, and  the  chairs  that  make  up  the 
society,  set  up  a  kind  of  a  saraband; 
moving  circularly  round  the  centre  of 


the  room,  but  without  changbg  their 
relative  positions.  They  composed  them- 
selves, however,  after  a  short  dance,  nor 
have  ib&y  had  any  such  vagaries  since. 
I  set  out,  notwithstanding,  and  reached 
London  that  evening,  but  not  till  the 
post  was  gone.  This  makes  another 
da/s  retar&tion  of  that  important  letter 
more  than  I  tiiought  for  when  I  put  the 
last  hand  to  that  immortal  work.  What 
was  the  object  of  this  extraordinary,  and 
by  me  never-before-experienced  inter- 
position, I  submit  to  your  <«iniseience. 
What  momentaiy  consequence  may  be 
the  result  of  the  retardation  abovennen- 
tioned,  remains  yet  to  be  revealed ;  in 
all'  other  respects,  the  world,  as  far  as  I 
on  as  if  nothing  at  all  had 


*^  Stung  to  the  quick  by  your  re- 
proaches, I  have  ever  since  been  hard  at 
work  upon  Ovid,  in  hopes  of  fetching 
up  my  lost  time,  and  picking  up  some 
little  gleanings  of  that  art  whion  I  am 
so  much  a  stranger  to ;  but  it  is  so  lonff 
since  I  learnt  I^tin,  I  can't  make  head 
or  tail  of  it,  for  want  of  Lord  Henry  to 
consult,  who  has  it  by  this  time  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  having  mastered  the  Tria- 
tibus  when  I  had  we  honour  of  seeing 
him  this  time  twelvemonth.  Was  it  in 
the  original  that  you  read  it,  or  what 
translation  would  you  recommend? 
Could  not  yon  spare  me  your  own  copy 
for  a  little  while,  putting  a  lew  marlui 
in  it  to  guide  me  to  the  instructive  pas- 
sages; &tinguishing  for  example  by  a 
digger  t  the  Aon^  arts,  and  by  a  star  *, 
or  constelhition  of  stars,  those,  if  you  can 
find  any,  that  would  enable  me  to  tuc- 
c€ed  beyond  eitpre$sion?  Then  there 
might  be  some  hopes  for  me ;  for,  alas ! 
I  feel  but  too  plainly  it  is  unpossible  for 
me  to  make  anything  out  without  your 
assistance.  Well,  now,  a  thonght  has 
eome  across  me  that  makes  my  heart 
sink,  and  almost  sets  the  chairs  and 
tables  arswimming  again.  This  beauti- 
ful Italian  that  has  scarce  been  out  of 
my  hands,  and  never  out  of  my  thoughts, 
since  it  arrived,  is  but  a  tranuation  from 
the  Runic !  the  hand,  indeed,  is  angelic; 
but  the  apparition  of  a  cloven  foot  foe- 
hind  the  curtain  haunts  me  so,  you  can't 
imagine.    Come,  now,  I  will  tell  you 
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what  you  sbonld  do:  The  honest  alid 
the  huidflome  thing  wonld  be  to  steal 
half  an  hour  when  you  know  nobody 
knows  anything  of  the  matter,  and  tell 
me  of  the  yiolenoes  that  were  practised 
npon  yon  to  make  yon  write  this ;  and 
which  part,  if  an^,  you  adhere  to,  and 
which  part  yon  disavow.  Tell  me  how 
long  yon  were  kept  without  food  before 
you  would  comply,  and  whether  it  was 
m  your  own  apartment  in  the  Harem 
that  you  "  ire  confined,  or  in  the  one 
formerly  occupied  by  my  friend  the 
Tiger. 

^  It  is  not  a  small  matter,  as  I  have 
occasion  to  know,  that  will  subdue  you: 
witness  the  persecution  you  underwent 
at  Worcester,  rather  than  read  a  page 
or  two  of  a  language  which  is  the  same 
to  you  as  En^isL  But  be  sure  dis- 
avow, at  any  rate,  the  superlative  about 
Mr  R.,  and  above  all  things  if  it  was 
genuine.  I  called  at  his  chambeiMloor 
as  soon  as  I  had  sent  to  Lord  W.,  in 
order  to  look  him  through  and  through, 
and  measure  the  degree  of  his  success 
by  the  firmness  of  his  tread,  the  loftiness 
of  his  head,  and  the  self*-complacent 
security  of  his  countenance.  But  his 
recollections  and  his  prospects  were  too 
delicious  to  be  exchanffed  for  any  sort 
of  company;  for  though  the  porter  told 
me  be  had  just  let  him  in,  his  door  was 
shut,  and  all  the  poundings  andkickings 
were  in  vain." 

Another  letter  to  the  same  lady : — 

*^  I  am  smitten  with  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  having,  in  one  of  them,  brought 
back  to  your  recollection  something  that 
passed  at  Worcester,  not  considering, 
simpleton  as  I  was !  that  however  de- 
lightful the  recollection  was  to  me,  it 
might  be  otherwise  with  you.  You 
would  remember  only  the  being  teazed, 
while  I  thought  only  of  the  unwonted 
kindness  with  which  you  contrived  to 
soften  its  refusal. 

^'  I  beg,  with  folded  hands,  you  would 
not  let  another  post  go  out  without  telling 
me,  either  that  I  have  not  offended,  or 
that,  if  I  have,  I  am  forgiven." 

And  another : — 

*'  I  begpardon. — ^I  had  quite  foigot  the 
papers  you  had  the  goodness  to  send  me ; 
you  never  told  me  how  they  fell  into 


your  hands.  Did  you  pick  them  up  ikom 
the  ground  anywhere? — or  did  — 
bring  them  to  you?  She  has  a  real  kind- 
nesjB  for  me,  poor  creature,  whenever  she 
dares  show  it,  notwithstanding  some  in- 
sinuations that  have  been  circulated  to 
the  contrary  in  very  shocking  terms. 
Last  Autumn,  when  Bowood  was  turned 
into  a  desert,  and  we  were  left  almost 
alone  togetl^r,  we  grew  very  fond  of 
one  another,  and  came  to  a  thorou^  ex- 
planation,— ^nothing  more  conciliating 
than  sympathy  in  sorrow.  But  do  not 
let  it  go  any  further,  for  poor  Timon's 
sake. 

^'  I  am  growing  more  and  more  savage 
every  day.  I  besin  to  moralise,  and 
talk  about  the  spancs  flying  upwards.  I 
have  known  dogs  that,  if  you  spoke  to 
them  and  offered  them  a  bit  of  the  breast 
of  a  chicken,  would  turn  and  growl  at 
yon. — ^I  am  exactly  in  this  case.  It  was 
but  t'other  day  I  spoke  to  puss,  the  only 
person  I  ever  see,  in  so  civil  a  manner; 
she  went  into  hysterics.  I  feel  my  fore- 
feet drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
ground, — as  soon  as  the  grass  is  got  up 
a  little,  I  shall  take  to  eating  it.  Does 
Lord  H.  propose  to  have  a  menagerie 

when  he  goes  to ;  I  forget  the  name 

of  his  place, — ^I  believe  it's  Winterton  ? 
If  so,  and  the  dens  are  not  all  engaged, 
put  in  a  word  for  me,  pray,  and  besj^ak 
one  of  them  for  me,  to  keep  me  in.  S[e 
need  not  put  himself  to  the  expense  of  a 
chain,  I  have  had  one  by  me  these  ten 
years.  I  won't  bite  you ;  indeed  I  won't, 
though  you  should  put  in  a  hand,  and 
give  me  a  pat  now  and  then  through  the 
grate.  If  anything  could  keep  me  upon 
my  hind  legs  a  little  longer,  it  would  be 
the  sight  of  a  few  lines  now  and  then, 
such  as  those  that  were  written  to  the 
jewel-man ;  but  put  me  in  the  inside  of 
the  letter,  so  that  nobody  may  see  them 
but  myself. 

<^  Hands  which  were  made  never  to 
be  kissed,  were  made  to  be  snapped  and 
snarled  at.  What  is  on  the  other  side 
was  delayed  in  the  hourly  expectation 
of  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  to 
Miss  F. ;  the  interval  has  given  room 
to  a  sort  of  half  repentance.  The  sar- 
castic disdainfulness  which  drew  forth 
so  snarling  a  reply,  was  a  just  punish-* 
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meat  forbnigging.  I  have  aooordingl^ 
strack  oat,  beyond  all  power  of  deci- 
phermg,  the  three  or  four  most  snarling 
lines.  Thorough  pmdence  would  have 
condemned  the  whole  to  the  flames.  The 
half  prudence,  which  is  all  I  am  as  jet 
able  to  rise  to,  comforts  itself  under  the 
consciousness  of  saying  and  doing  foolish^ 
things,  by  the  thought  of  the  penetration 
dispkyed  in  the  discoreryof  their  folly. 
If  oyer  the  time  should  come,  when  one 
J.  B.  is  able  to  write,  or  speak,  or  be- 
have to  a  Miss  F.  or  a  Miss  V.,  as  ho 
does  to  others,  or  as  others  do  to  them, 
it  will  be  a  sign  that  the  reign  of  attrac- 
tions and  fascinations  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  F.  and  Y .  are  become  no  more  than 
A.  B.  or  C.  The  task  is  rather  a  severe 
one ;  but  as  endeavours  are  not  wanting, 
success  may  at  kst  attend  them." 

An  answer  to  an  invitation  to  Bo- 
wood,  is  thus  given : — 

'*  In  humble  imitation  of  the  fair  ob- 
.jects  of  my  adoration,  I  will  try  for  once 
whether  I  cannot  write  a  letter,  discreet, 
guarded,  and  short  as  theirs  is :  drop- 
ping in,  too,  on  my  part,  the  word  gra- 
titude, which  in  m^  dictionary  hiui  a 
little  more,  and  a  little  warmer  mean- 
ing. I  hope  to  kiss  the  fair  hands,  and 
take  the  gouty  ones  between  mine,  with 
due  regard  to  their  respective  sensibili- 
ties, on  Saturday  or  Sunday." 

The  following  letter  \a  an  agreeable 
satire  upon  our  libel  law.  It  was  sent 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  professing  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  editor  of  The  Worlds 
and  a  second  letter,  written  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  pretending  that  the  epistle 
"To  the  Conductor"  had  glided  by  mis- 
take into  the  former  envelope : — 
"  To  the  Conductor— 

"  In  page  3  of  my  letter,  line  5,  po- 
litical Fomcal^  dele  Faxicalj  1  doubt  it 
is  hardly  safe;  or  blank  it  thus,  F — ^ical. 
You  can  insist  upon  it  to  the  jury,  that 
it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  intended  for 
farcical;  and  hurd  Kenyon,  as  well  as 
Lord  Mansfield,  leaves  it  to  them  to  de- 
termine upon  the  innuendos.  See  what 
Eitherside  says  to  it,  the  next  time  he 
comes  to  you  for  a  dinner :  give  him  a 
bottle  extra,  and  he  will  be  satisfied ; 
considering  the  obligations  he  is  under 
to  you,  he  can't  insist  upon  a  fee  for  a 


question  like  this,  that  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
If  he  thinks  this  won't  do,  turn  to  your 
Priestley's  chart,  and  take  the  name  of 
any  dead  politician  you  find  there :  or 
snppose  you  put  it  Skdbumical^  it  will 
be  more  piquant;  and  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  it,  either  in  the  way  of  action 
or  indictment :  there  being  no  such  per- 
son now  in  rerum  naturd;  such  at 
least  is  my  opinion ;  but  it  is  your  con- 
cern, not  mine,  and  I  suppose  you  will 
be  ruled  by  Eitherside. 

"  Don't  forget  to  send  meback  Miss 
F.'s  as  soon  as  you  ha^e  done  with  it ; 
but  don't  print  it  till  you  hear  further 
from  me.  As  to  the  additions  you  pro- 
pose, ]put  as  much  Birmingham  in  it  as 
you  wiU,  that's  your  afliair,  provided  you 
make  me  the  same  acknowledgment 
as  for  the  sterling ;  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
these  are  things  that  don't  turn  up  every 
day,  and  I  expect  to  be  considered  ac- 
cordingly. The  more  additions,  the  more 
violently  I  can  protest  in  general  terms 
against  the  genuineness  of  it :  then  you 
produce  scraps  of  the  original,  in  proper 
time,  in  the  state  they  were  found,  to  any 
gentleman  that  knows  the  hand,  and  will 
call  at  the^office,  &c.  As  to  Lord  L-'s, 
you  may  have  a  hamper  full  of  them  if 
you  please :  but  they  are  a  drug  in  com- 
parison of  this.  I  really  cannot  bate  a 
farthing  of  twenty,  which,  with  the  ad- 
ditions, will  make  forty.  The  V.'s  are 
yours  upon  the  same  terms:  genuine 
original  V.'s,  you  rogue,  you.  I  allow 
these  are  not  quite  so  political;  but 
then,  you  know,  there  are  so  many  of 
the  same  name,  it  will  set  all  the  world 
in  an  uproar.  The  first  you  will  have 
upon  your  back  is  the  Maid  of  Honour  ; 
then  there  will  be  such  confusion  and 
explanations: — ^take  my  word  for  it, 
the  Munro  and  Stackpoole  afiair  won't 
last  half  the  time.  You  know  how  low 
it  is  with  you ;  nothing  less  than  a  stroke 
like  this  can  save  you.  Mind  that  the 
advertisement  about  the  loss  of  the  trunk 
appears  in  proper  time ;  if  you  bungle 
this,  all  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.  In 
other  respects,  times  and  seasons  I  leave 
to  you :  perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  may  an- 
swer better  to  wait  till  the  public  are 
grown  cool  about  the  Munro  business ; 
but  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  wait 
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for  a  compliment  I  am  ao  well  entitled 
to.  When  a  gentleman  risks  his  char- 
acter to  serve  such  dogs  as  you,  he  onght 
to  be  considered  accordingly. 

**  P.S.— If  yon  take  the  V  .'s,  as  good 
a  way  as  any  of  marking  the  persons, 
when  the  time  comes,  without  commit- 
ting yourself,  would  be  to  print  Horace 
Walpole's  verses  on  them,  out  of  the  An-- 
nual  Begiiter^  for  the  next  paragraph." 

Some  of  Bentham's  correspondence  of 
this  period  with  France,  throwslight  upon 
the  passions  which  so  soon  broke  out  in 
such  lingovemed  fury.  One  letter  from 
Paris,  of  the  1 2th  November,  1 788,  says : 
— ^*'  Our  great  men  are  exasperating  the 
nation  by  language  which  cannot  but 
make  them  unpopular.  One  Grand 
Seigneur,-  -and  what  is  worse,  one  of 
the  notables, — siud  the  troops  did  not 
fire  on  the  people^  but  only  an  the  popur 
laeSy^^fk  distinction  with  which  people 
and  populace  are  sufficiently  exasper- 
ated. Our  debates  are  carried  on  as 
barbarously  as  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne,—- our  national  character  seems 
opposed  to  sedate  deliberation.  We 
have  little  moderation  in  our  expres- 
sions, and  less  logic  in  our  reasonings. 
We  are  too  impetuous  and  too  vain. 
Eveiy  one  seeks  to  display  his  talent 
(€mr%t^)'^nohodj  seems  to  think  about 
enforcing  conviction.  As  if  we  had  not 
enough  to  do  with  a  few  great  and  grave 
matters,  only  think  of  Necker  s  submit- 
ting to  the  Assembly  from  fifty  to  eighty 
questions,  any  one  of  which  would  re- 
quire an  age  of  time,  and  a  legislature  of 
Scions  to  solve, — and  he  says,  *  Answer 
them  all  in  a  few  weeks.'  You  are 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  your  pub- 
lic liberties.  Noblest  of  Te  Deums! 
Would  we  had  such  to  celebrate, — ^but 
we  dare  not  even  to  announce  the  cele- 
bration of  yours !  The  censors  struck 
out  the  notice  from  the  Mercure.  There 
seems  no  bound  to  our  wanderings.  It 
is  indeed  but  the  French  history  of  the 
past.  Brittany  is  amusing  herself  with 
a  riot, — the  nobility  and  the  tien  Hoi 
with  mutual  recriminations  of  abuse. 
The  court  is  appealed  to  for  troops  to 
enable  one  province  to  come  to  blows 
with  another.  B^am  is  loudly  clam- 
ouring for  separation.    Paris  is  full  of 


pamphlets  and  pamphleteers,  who  and 
which  only  entangle  more  the  too  much 
entangled  question.  Some  demand  the 
pure  democracy  of  App6n2ell,«-other8  a 
tyrant  king  and  a  free  people.  Eveiy- 
thing  tends  to  detach  and  to  alienate, — 
notldng  to  unite.  M.  Delaoretello  an- 
nounces that,  ^  France  is  about  to  give 
the  noblest  lessons  to  other  nations.' 
So  be  it. — ^but  let  me  shroud  myself  in 
silence. 

Bentham  was  originally  Introduced  to 
Brissot  by  Dr  Swediaur. 

''  Brissot,"  he  said,  ^'  was  a  little  weak 
man,  ignorant  of  the  world.  He  would 
establish  aLyceum,  and  that  Lyceum  con- 
sisted of  M.  Brissot,  Madame  Brissot,  and 
joui  humble  servant.  He  married,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  maintain  a  wife  with.  She 
was  a  pretty  Frenchwoman.  His  influ- 
ence was  due  to  a  great  fluency  in  writ- 
ing. He  kept  up  a  daily  newspc4>er 
himself.  It  was  a  mighty  small  thing, 
but  he  could  be  depend^  on ;  and  he 
became  the  organ  of  a  party  that  could 
depend  upon  him,  and  d^>end  upon  no- 
body else.  He  really  erected  a  public- 
opmion  tribunal  of  his  own  which  raised 
liim  to  be  the  head  of  his  party.  His  con- 
versation was  not  remarkable.  Poor 
fellow  1  I  had  occasion  to  mortify  him 
more  than  once,  by  opposing  his  plans. 
He  brought  me  a  literary  project,  in 
which  one  Mina,  a  Persian  gentleman, 
was  to  shine.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
his,  and  laughed  at  it — but  he  took  it 
in  good  part.  Once  I  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  I  said 

to  him,  *  Aye*  la  bont6  de *    He 

said,  ^  You  are  not  a  Frenchman,  and 
may  be  forgiven;  but  a  Frenchman 
would  have  said,  ^  Youles  vous  avoir  la 
bonte' — but  withal  he  was  a  good-na- 
tured, gentle  creature.  We  used  to  ^talk 
of  terms  of  locution.  I  suggested  to  say 
the  word  champ  for  Md  of  thought  and 
action,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  itr-^it 
was  not  Fran^ais. 

Brissot  was  guillotined  in  1793.  He 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  disin- 
terested of  men:  distmgnished  among 
a  generous  and  enthusiastic  band,  who 
were  as  pure  as  they  were  poor,  and  who« 
possessing  all  the  resources  of  a  state, 
turned  none  of  them  aside  for  any 
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mniBier  or  selfiBli  purpoM.  Their  de- 
votion to  the  caiue  of  libertj  was  m 
imponioned  at  thor  affeotion  for  one 
another.  Who  can  foiKot  the  trait  of 
the  yonng  republican,  Girey  Dnprey-— 
who,  knowing  that  to  oonfSBn  hia  con-* 
nexione  with  Brissot,  would  bring  with 
it  the  punishment  of  death,  bolcuy  de- 
daied  before  his  judges,  that  he  honoured 
the  character  of  his  martTied  friend,  and 
shared  his  opinions;  and  added,  ^^He 
lired  like  Anstides^^-and  died  like  Syd- 
ney !"  It  was  of  Brissot  that  Madame 
Roland  said  that^  ^*  Under  despotism  he 
advocated  freedom— amidst  tyranny  he 
fought  for  humanity.  The  best  of  mor- 
tals, an  exoeUent  husband,  »  tender 
father,  a  fdthful  friend,  a  virtuous  citi- 
zen, gentle  and  eatsr^  confiding  even  to 
imprudence;  gay,  nank,  ingenuous  as 
a  child  of  fifteen  years;  fit  companion 
for  the  wise,  fit  dupe  for  the  wicked." 
This,  however,  is  a  far  more  flattering 
charaoter  than  is  drawn  of  him  by  Du- 
mont,  whoknewhim  well,  and  who  asserts 
that  though  neither  the  Uiirst  for  riches, 
the  struggle  for  office,  or  the  love  of 
pleasure,  had  power  to  corrupt  him — ^he 
was  under  the  degrading  mfluence  of 
personal  vanity  and  insincerity;  and 
that  to  the  claim  of  party,  he  sacrificed 
the  claims  of  integrity. 

I  have  extracted  from  Brissot's  letters 
to  Bentham,  a  few  passages  which  ap- 
pear to  me  the  only  ones  worth  preserv- 
ing. Most  of  the  correspondence  refers 
merely  to  the  interchaiifle  of  mutual 
services,  such  as  the  sencung  of  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  They  are  here  brought 
together,  instead  of  hieing  dispersed  in 
oonformity  with  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  the  work,  as  they  rather 
illustrate  the  feeling  which  these  two 
great  men  entertained  towards  each 
other,  than  bear  on  any  particular  events 
in  Beniham's  life. 

Bbissot  to  Bentham. 

{translated  Extracts.) 

^^Saturdqy  Morning^ 
^Jamuafy  Uthy  1783. 

^yrill  you  forgive  me  for  breaking 
my  word^— I  was  tied  and  chuned  by 
duty,— -and  sorely  regretted  that  I  could 


not  fly  to  the  rendesvous.  I  felt  more 
than  ever  the  disadvantage  of  living  so 
hx  away  from  you,  and  from  all  the 
literaiy  nelps  that  London  would  fur- 
nish— and  hence  I  must  change  my 
abode  within  a  month.  But  I  must 
finish  a  work  I  have  undertaken,  and 
it  will  be  finished  in  a  week.  Accept 
my  excuses,  and  make  them  acceptable 
to  Dr  Swediaur,  whom  I  am  ashamed 
and  desoU  not  to  have  seen.  The 
weather  is  frightful.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  out." 

«Jfi^8,  1783. 

*'  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  mo- 
tive of  my  journey  to  Dover.  I  am 
married ;  but  to  this  hour,  and  for  many 
reasons,  my  marriage  is  a  secret.  Man 
amie  comes  to  meet  me  in  London.  I 
was  to  have  met  her  at  Dover;  but 
other  reasons  keep  me  here.  I  expect 
her  daily — momently." 

'« 14th  Jitfyy  1783. 

'^  There  is,  my  dear  colleague,  in  your 
letter,  a  tone  of  dryness  and  droUery 
which  grieves  me.  I  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  mon  amie  for  fifteen  montns, 
and  you  do  not  forgive  me  for  setting 
aside,  for  a  few  moments,  books  and  com- 
missions. You  have,  then,  never  loved 
me, — ^me  whose  sensibilities  mingle  with 
legislation  itself.    I  am  less  severe." 

^Bimlogney  12th  November,  1784. 

"  For  the  services  done  to  you,  I  shall, 
bom  time  to  time,  have  to  ask  others 
frx)m  you.  In  consequence  of  the  new 
arrangements  which  Xhave  been  obliged 
to  mSke  with  the  government,  I  shall 
only  be  able  to  pass  three  or  four  months 
of  eveiy  year  in  London.  I  am,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  abandon  my  London 
house*  I  shall  tell  you  all  this  when  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I 
thank  you,  oeforehand,  for  all  the  inter- 
est you  have  shown  towards  me,  and 
my  misfortunes.    Answer  me  here." 

Prtifett/or  the  2h»tulatien  mto  IVench  of 
the  best  EngUeh  Books  on  QmstUuHons 
atid  LegistatUm;  and  for  the  TVanskh 
Hon  tifthat  of  Mr  Howard  on  Prisons. 

^^  Some  individuals,  either  opulent  or 
instructed,  but  all  desbous  of  proiAoting 
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public  instraotion,  are  about  to  associate 
for  the  translation,  printing,  and  circu- 
lation of  the  best  books  on  Constitutions 
and  Legislation.  Some  will  give  their 
labour,  others  their  money.  Mr  Howard's 
book  on  Prisons  will  be  the  first  Any 
individual  undertaking  it  alone,  and 
paying  the  expenses,  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  loser.  The  reasons  why  good  books 
are  not  translated  in  France  is,  that  a 
Romance  or  a  Journey  has  more  attrac- 
tion, and  is  more  profitable.  Two  in- 
dividuals, tolerably  rich,  are  willing  to 
subscribe  a  certain  sum.  Will  Mr 
Howard  himself  contribute,  if  their 
names,  and  the  name  of  the  translator, 
are  communicated  to  him?  I  should 
have  written  to  him ;  but  from  your  in- 
timacy, I  hope  you  will  propose  the  plan 
to  him,  especially  for  his  own  work." 

Endorsed,  ^^  Copied  and  sent  to  J. 
Howard,  Friday,  November  26,  1784." 

«'  Bimlogne,  om  November,  1784. 

^  Your  regrets  on  my  future  absence 
have  much  touched  me.  They  prove 
your  friendship.  Mine  is  not  less  than 
yours ;  and  sorry  I  am  not  to  have  bet- 
ter profited  by  your  knowledge,  during 
my  stay  in  London.  Next  year  I  shaU 
repay  myself,  for  I  shall  spend  three  or 
four  months  in  London,  and  see  you 
often.  If  what  you  say  is  true  when 
you  quote  Scripture,  I  may  flatter  my- 
self to  be  much  loved,  for  I  have  been 
cruelly  persecuted.  I  read  a  part  of 
your  letter  to  my  wife,  who  was  en- 
chanted with  it,  and  who  entreats  to  be 
recalled  to  jour  regards.  Our  child 
does  well.  These  are  my  two  consola- 
tions; for  I  have  had  many  sorrows. 
Adieu,  my  friend— continue  your  friend- 
ship to  me — ^write  to  me-— employ  me. 
— I  am— I  shall  always  be--€ntirely 
yours." 

Brissot's  opinion  of  Bentham  is  thus 
given : — * 

^^  There  are  two  men  whom  I  would 
except  from  the  proscription  pronounced 
by  Magellan  against  the  English — ^these 


*  M^moirM  de  BriBsot,  pabli^t  par  ton  fill,  atcc 
des  notes  par  M.  F.  de  Montrol.  4  vols,  in  8to, 
Parii,  MSU.    Vol.  ii.  p.  253-557. 


are  Jeremy  Bentham  and  David  Wil- 
liams. Reader!  has  your  imagination 
ever  attempted  to  trace  the  portraits  of 
those  rare  beings,  whom  Heaven  some- 
times sends  down  upon  earth  as  a  con- 
solation for  woes,  who,  in  the  form  of 
imperfect  man,  possess  a  heavenly  spirit. 
Have  you  ever  pictured  to  yourself,  for 
instance,  Howud  or  Benezet,  whose 
traits  were,  candour  in  their  countenances, 
mildness  in  their  expression,  unruffled 
brows,  calmness  in  speech,  ouiet  in  their 
motions — ^impassibility  and  sensibility 
united, — all  these  belong  also  to  my 
friend,  Bentham.  He  one  day  gave  me 
a  description  of  himself  whilst  describing 
Howard.  Howard  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  reform  of  prisons;  Bentham  to  that 
of  the  laws  which  peopled  these  prisons. 
Howard  only  thought  of  prisons,  and 
occupied  himself  about  them  alone:,  for 
that  he  renounced  all  pleasures,  and  all 
other  sights.  Bentham  followed  this 
noble  example;  yet  there  was  one  bless- 
ing which,  in  Howard,  soothed  the  ago- 
nizing feelings  of  his  soul,  caused  by  the 
horrors  of  dungeons,  which  Bentham 
did  not  enjoy — he  was  married;  but 
this  circumstance  ought  only  to  raise  iu 
our  estimation  the  sacrifices  made  by 
this  Angel  of  Peace.  Howard  tenderly 
loved  his  fiunihr,  and,  when  on  the  point 
of  quitting  it  ior  any  length  of  time,  in 
order  to  familiarize  himiBelf  with  the 
loss,  he  separated  himself  from  it  a  fort- 
night beforehand,  a  week  of  which  he 
spent  in  solitude,  when,  just  before  his 
departure,  he  returned  home  to  enjoy 
some  hours  with  his  £Eunily. 

^'Bentham  pnlyknew  me  through  an 
act  of  injustice  on  my  part.  In  my 
Theory  of  Criminal  Law,  I  made  light 
of  a  very  profound  essay  he  had  written 
on  the  ^  Punishment  of  Hard  Labour  in 
Houses  of  Correction:'  having  learnt 
my  address,  he  came  to  give  me  ms  name^ 
and  state  the  grounds  of  his  opinions. 
His  calmness  and  coolness  altogether 
confounded  me :  how  little  I  seemed  even 
in  my  own  eyes!  He  promised  me  his 
friendship  and  counsels,  which  I  had  re- 

rited.  I  often  went  to  see  him  in  his 
ure  retreat  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Here  I  must  state,  that  those  persona 
who  are  destined  for  the  English  Bar, 
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take  chambers  in  thoee  parte  of  London, 
which  are  speoiallj  reserved  for  law- 
yers. 

^^  Bentham  had  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  this  profession,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  profit  or  honours,  but  that  he  might 
be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
defects  of  English  jurisprudence,  and 
penetrate  that  lab3mnth  which  is  inac- 
cessible to  those  who  have  not  made  it 
a  particular  study.  He  wished  to  reveal 
its  vices  and  defects,  which  the  legal 


may  perhaps  be  the  causes  of  this  delay. 
Nevertheless,  all  enlightened  men  must 
have  duly  appreciated  the  talents  and 
sentiments  of  this  benefJEictor  of  his  race 
by  his  ^  Panopticon;'  a  work  which 
ought  to  immortalize  his  name,  and  which 
will  do  so,  whenever  humanity,  fixing 
its  attention  on  the  state  of  prisons, 
shall  bring  into  request  the  only  work 
in  which  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  re- 
forming men  s  dispositions,  without  the 
use  of  pains  and  tortures,  and  without 


men  of  that  country  shrouded  in  the/  'iibusing  them. 

"  Bentham.  looked   with    pleasure 
on  our  revolution :  he  watched  its  pro- 


greatest  mystery,  that  they  might  live 
on  these  abuses,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  people.  After  having  penetrated  the 
depths  of  this  abyss,  before  proposing 
any  methods  of  reform,  he  wished  to 
study  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  all 
the  other  European  nations;  and,  how- 
ever immense  the  undertaking  might  be, 
it  could  not  impede  the  progress  of  a 
man  whom  love  for  the  pubuc  wel£Eu:e 
had  excited. 

^  These  Codes,  for  the  most  part,  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  languages  of  the 
nations  to  whom  they  applied.  Ben- 
tham, therefore,  successively  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  all  those  languages. 
He  spoke  French  thoroughly,  knew  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  and  Gterman;  and  I  saw 
him  study  Swedish  and  Russian. 

^As  soon  as  he  had  waded  through, 
the  rubbish  of  these  Gothic  laws,  and 
collected  his  materials,  he  attempted  to 
form  a  systematic  plan  of  criminal  law, 
founded  entirely  on  reason,  and  the  na- 
ture of  men  and  things.  It  was  to  this 
great  work,  that,  for  ten  years  of  his 
life,  each  day  was  devoted.  He  was  as 
regular  in  his  habits  as  Kirwan :  as  soon 
as  he  had  risen  in  the  morning,  he  took 
a  long  walk  of  two  or  three  hours,  when 
he  returned  to  his  solitary  breakfast;  he 
then  applied  himself  to  his  favourite 
work  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  hour  he  always  went  to  dine  with 
his  father.  Although  his  father  was 
rich,  Bentham  lived  in  a  very  economi- 
cal manner,  in  or  Jer  that  he  might  have 
greater  means  of  satisfying  his  ruling 
passion — ^love  of  books.  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  result  of  so  much  labour 
has  not  yet  been  made  public;  his  jour- 

n,  and  lengthened  residence  in  Rassia, 
OL.  X. 


gress,  and,  wishing  himself  to  paiiici^ 
pate  in  it,  he  more  than  once  took  up 
his  pen,  with  the  view  of  directing  our  | 
steps. 

^'  All  must  remember  his  excellent  \ 
work  on  the  ^Organization  of  Courts  of  r 
Justice,'  which  he  addressed  to  the  Con-/ 
stituent  Assembly,  of  which  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  sent  one  hundred  copies 
in  his  name.  He  was  barely  thanked 
for  it ;  and  when  Larochefoucault  Lian- 
court  moved  that  it  should  be  translated, 
Sieyes  (who  despotically  ruled  the  Com- 
mittees of  Constitution  and  Jurispru- 
dence, and  who  did  not  share  in  Bent- 
ham's  views,  perhaps  because  he  was  not 
the  originator  of  them),  was  the  cause  of 
the  motion  being  lost.  Bentham,  not  at 
all  discouraged,  wrote  another  essay,  as 
clever  as  it  was  profound,  on  the  easiest 
way  of  learning,  without  tumult  or  in- 
surrection, the  public  opinions.  This 
pamphlet  is  almost  unk§own ;  and  no 
one  has  profited  either  by  his  views  or 
the  experience  which  he  had  gained  from 
the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nevertheless,  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, on  the  motion  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission,  of  which  I  was  president, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  gave  some  mark 
of  its  esteem  for  him,  by  conferring  on 
him  the  title  of  French  Citizen.  The 
Convention  has  since  passed  another 
decree  as  honourable  to  Bentham  as  the 
preceding  one:  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sending  his  ^  Panopticon.'        . 

*'  But  it  was  not  by  rewards  such  as 
the^  that  this  benefactor  of  his  race  was 
most  exquisitely  pleased ;  it  was  by  act- 
ing upon  his  ideas,  which  it  must  havt 
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been  his  greatest  sorrow  to  have  seen 
buried  in  oblivion."  * 

Brissot  estimated  his  own  ^^  Traits  de 
la  Verite"  very  highly.  It  was,  aocoid- 
ing  to  his  judgment  of  it,  his  master 
work.  He  £uicied  that  in  it  (see  his 
criticism  on  it,  M6m.  vol.  L  p.  826-29) 
he  had  ^  descended  to  the  foundation  of 
aU  the  sciences, — tested  their  solidity,^ 
established  their  rektions,— tried  them 
in  the  crucible  of  truth."  It  is  a  book 
which  he  avows  '^  must  make  those  who 
read  it  better  men."  ^  It  had  created 
ha|>pines8  for  himseli^  as  it  would  for 
others.  It  had  sensibility  as  well  as 
reason  to  recommend  it."  ^'  It  was  writ- 
ten under  the  inspiration  of  love, — ^while 
full  of  the  resolutions  of  virtue— full  of 
the  Divinity,  whose  kindness  I  recog- 
nised :  while  under  the  influence  of  these 
varied  feelings,  I  composed  my  woric." 

To  an  ambition  so  flattering  and  Car- 
stretching,  the  volume  on  Truth  most 
assuredly  does  not  respond. 

Bentham's  '^  Introduction  to  the  Penal 
Cedent  was  at  this  time  communicated 
to  George  Wilson.  He  speaks  of  it 
(Nov.  80)  with  unwonted  enthusiasm  :«- 

Gbobob  Wnsov  to  Bekthax. 

*^  My  Dbar  Qbntham, — ^It  has  been 
for  many  years  a  subject  of  great  regret 

*  ^A  few  rmn  ago  Jeranur  Bentham  was  at 
Paris,  and  we  nad,  therefore,  toe  means  of  judging 
that  Uie  aboTe  description,  by  Brissot,  is  in  nowise 
exaggerated.  Hie  highest  virtue  and  grandeur  of 
Boalwere  never  n^re  openly  depicted  by  a  more 
noble  oonntenanc^r  venerable  head ;  nor  the  great- 
est reputation  ever  more  justly  merited.  Bentham 
most  not  only  be  oonsidend  as  the  most  profoond 
jurist  of  any  age,  but  also  as  a  philosopher  whose 
writings  have  most  enlightened  humanity,  and 
assisted  the  canse  of  liberty  in  our  own  time. 
For  an  aequaintanoe  witili  the  mott  important  of 
Bentham'^s  works,  Prance  and  Europe  an  indebted 
to  Etienne  Dumont,  who  is  recently  dead;  for, 
however  remarkable  it  may  be,  Benthun^s  *  Tactics 
«f  Popukr  Assemblies,*  and  even  his  *  Theory  of 
Rewards  and  Ponishmenta,^  published  in  French 
by  Dumont,  have  not  hitherto  wpeared  in  the  Ian* 
guam  in  which  Ihey  were  origmsilv  written.  It 
would  appear  as  tihoa|h  it  wen  someiaBt  for  him 
to  ne  the  increase  of  mtellimce  and  general  cood 
by  his  writings,  whilst  he  ctisclaimed  to  attadi  to 
himself  aU  the  glory  of  it."*— ilf  ^movvs  de  BriuoL 
^Ed. 

f  The  work  ibnned  what  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  **  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morali  and  Legislation.**  See  vol.  i. 
ofthaworin. 


to  me  that  you  have  been  spending  your 
time  upon  subjects  on  which  manypeople 
are  able  to  write  sufficiently  welly  while 
there  are  so  many  other  subjects  of  great 
importance,  to  which  nobody  else,  tha^ 
I  know  o^  is  at  all  competent. 

^^  I  diink  all  our  quarrels,  and  the  con- 
stant and  intemperate  opposition  which 
I  have  given  to  your  late  attempts 
at  publication,  are  owing  to  this  sole 
cause.  I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by 
having  accidently  looked  this  morning 
into  your  Introduction  to  ^our  Penu 
Code.  It  srieves  me  to  thmk  that  so 
much  exoeUent  matter  should  be  either 
lost  or  forestalled— ^ou  are  not  likely 
at  present  to  complete  that  Code;  but 
is  it  impossible  to  publish  the  Introduc- 
tion by  itself?  It  is  not  unusual  to  pub- 
lish part  of  abook;  and  why  notthispart, 
which,  though  called  an  Introduction, 
contains  a  system  of  morals  and  general 
jurisprudence  infinitely  superior  to  any 
extant  ?  I  am  convinced  it  would  raise 
your  reputation  more  than  anything  you 
have  yet  published;  and  that  reputation, 
besides  being  a  gratification  in  itself 
will  add  greatly  to  the  weight  of  what- 
ever yon  may  write  heieaAer  on  tem- 
porary subjects.  It  can  be  done  with- 
out expense,  or  rather,  it  is  the  only 
way  to  recover  an  expense  already  in- 
cuned.  I  will  therefore  propose  to  you 
three  things — Ist.  To  finish  the  tntro- 
duction;  2d.  To  finish  the  chi^ter  on 
the  Division  of  Offences,  which  in  my 
copy  ends  at  9 — 12;  3d.  To  publish  the 
fifteen  chapters  ending  with  [Properties] 
which  contain  200  pages,  and  would 
make  a  reasonable  volume.  The  last 
proposal  would  give  you  no  other  trouble 
than  writing  an  advertisement  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  part  of  a  work. 
You  may  say  that  other  nuxsuits  have 
prevented,  and  are  likely  n>r  some  time 
to  prevent  your  completing  it,  and  there- 
fore you  publish  this  part  which  is  suffi- 
ciently detached,  and  was  printed  off 
some  yean  ago. 

^'  I  think  tiie  best  way  will  be  to  pub- 
lish whatever  is  finished,  but  not  to  begin 
to  write  anything  new ;  that  you  can  do 
afterwards  if  the  subject  and  the  sncoess 
please  you.  I  hinted  at  the  danger  of 
your  being  forestaUed,— by  which  I  do 
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not  only  mean  that  other  people,  by  the 
progreai  of  reajsoD,  may  make  the  same 
discoTeriee,-— yoa  know  there  are  stray 
eopies  of  yonrlntrodncticm  abroad,  par* 
licolarlv  that  yon  gave  to  Lord  Airiiour- 
ton ;  others,  whidi  are  now  in  aafe  handa, 
ii^7<»  ^y  death,  get  into  those  whieh  are 
not  aaro.  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
think  that  Paley  had  either  aeen  yonr 
Introduction,  or  conversed  with  some- 
body that  was  intimate  with  yon.  There 
are  many  things  in  his  book  so  like  you, 
and  so  oat  of  the  common  road,  that 
they  cannot  be  the  production  of  the 
same  person  who  wrote  other  things  in 
the  same  book  which  are  really  puerile.* 
^  Did  not  you  send  to  Dunning  more 
than  I  have,  and  also  the  tilies  of  the 
remaining  copters  ? — ^if  so,  publish  to 
the  end  of  the  last  complete  chapter 
already  printed,  and  add  those  titles,  if 
you  have  a  copy  of  them;  this  will 
avoid  the  unpleajsant  task  of  requiring 
to  write  on  a  subject  which  is  not  at 
present  interesting  to  yon;  and  which, 
if  yon  were  to  begin  it,  might  lead  you 
further  than  I  wish  at  present.  I  hare 
really  this  matter  veiy  much  at  heart, 
and  shall  be  much  mortified  if  yon 
don't  consent." 

Romilly  writes  on  3d  December — 

ROMILLT  TO   BenTHAM. 

^  I  have  sent  the  *  Observations,'  &c., 
to  Mr  Dumont  with  your  last  letter,  and 
a  request  that  he  would  return  them  to 
me  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can. 
When  I  get  them,  am  I  immediately  to 
send  them  by  the  post,  or  are  they  to 
be  returned  to  you  for  your  afqrarobation 
of  his  proposed  alterations?  With  re- 
spect to  ifnfnut€U>l€y  permit  me  to  say, 
I  think  you  triumph  without  much  cause. 
I  ventured  to  assert  that  there  was  no 
such  word  in  the  French  language;  upon 
which  you  observed,  that  then  there 
ought  to  bo  to  which  I  readily  agreed. 
The  argoments  you  use  are  veir  con- 
clusive, and  prove  the  latter  of  those 


*  GooDfin  Gb.  xiL  of  Bentbamli  Frineiplea  of 
Monde  and  L^lation  (works,  toI.  i.  p.  69)  with 
Pftler^B  Moral  and  Political  Philoaophj,  book  ii. 
Ch.  6  Md  Ch.  8. 


two  propositions;  but  by  no  means  go  to 
prove  the  first ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  short 
transcript  irmi  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  which  you  hold  in  so  much 
contempt,  from  Riohelet,  Chamband,  or 
even  Boyer,  would  have  proved  more  as* 
to  the  fact  (which  alone  was  in  dispute) 
than  the  most  ingenious  arguments.  I 
believe  the  truth  is,  that  '  immuable ' 
is  used  b^  the  French  for  immutablsy 
and  that  tmmolnle  means  both  tmnuHM- 
able  and  motumleu^  and  that  there  is 
no  such  substantive  in  the  French  lan- 
guage as  UnnwalnlitSy  but  that  immu^ 
able  is  the  adjective,  or,  as  you  call  it, 
the  concrete  idea,  and  immiUbiliU,  the 
substantive  or  abstract  idea ;  but  I  have 
no  good  dictionary  to  refer  to,  and  veiy 
possibly  am  wrong.  If  I  am  right,  1 
confess  it  is  an  absurdity  in  the  language, 
which  the  French  will  have  obligations 
to  you  if  you  correct.— Yours,  very 
faithfally, 

^'Sami..  Romilly. 
^  Chx^s  Ifm,  Qd  Dec.  1788." 

The  following  extracts  from  letters 
from  Lord  Lansdowne  have  consider- 
able interest : — 

Lord  Lansdowks  to  Bxnthjlu. 

''  Exeter^  Qd  Jmmgrfy  1789. 
*^  Dear  Mr  Bbntham, — Ai  long  as 
you  honour  me  with  your  friendship,  yon 
may  treat  the  house  to  which  I  belong 
with  every  freedom  yon  think  proper. 
It  IS  a  frmtful  subject,  and  I  don't  tlunk 
it  is  in  the  newer  of  your  ingenuity  to 
hit  amiss.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  intend  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
people  in  France;  nothing  can  contri- 
bute so  much  to  general  humanity  and 
civilisation  as  for  the  individuals  of  one 
country  to  be  interested  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  another.  I  have  long  thought! 
that  the  people  have  but  one  cause! 
throughout  the  world — ^it  is  sovereigns  J; 
who  have  different  interests:  besides,! | 
we  owe  it  paKicolarly  to  the  French  ;* 
for  I  take  it,  that  the  Oonstitntions  of 
both  countries  were  very  much  the  same 
till  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  the  lead  in 
one,  and  the  Stuarts,  happily  for  us,  in 
the  other.  Was  not  there  a  time  when 
the  clergy  made  a  third  estate  with  us  ? 
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I  have  been  surprised  that  learned  men 
in  France  haye  not  made  a  point  of  ex- 
amining tbe  progress  of  this  and  other 
ouestions  in  our  history,  more  correctly 
than  they  have  done." 

^^SaUram,  20th  January^  1789. 

^'  Dear  Mb  Bentham,— First,  as  to 
your  attack  upon  my  hand-writings  it 
IS  not  my  fault.  I  was  yei^  ill  edu- 
cated, and  never  learned  to  write.  The 
people  I  have  envied  most  through  life 
have  been  those  who  can  write  well,  and 
yet  write  so  carelessly,  that  Lady  Lans- 

downe,  Miss  V ^  and  myself  are 

sometimes  half-an-hour  making  out  a 
particular  word;  but  I  can't  express  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  when,  though 

^'ou  compare  the  number  of  words  to  a 
ill  in  Chancery,  you  don't  compare  the 
stuff  also  to  one,  but,  upon  the  contrary, 
are  so  good  as  to  say,  that  two  sheets  of 
mine  have  half  the  stuff  of  one  of  yours. 
You  have  a  proof  that  your  ideas  are 
never  lost  upon  me,  by  producing  them 
at  ten  years'  distance.  If  I  did  not 
quote  you  to  yourself,  you  may  be  sure 
tiiat  I  shall  be  proud  to  quote  so  mat 
an  authority  to  everybody  else,  as  Inope 
to  have  your  sanction  upon  the  other 
subjects  you  mention — such  as  colony- 
holding,  the  invasion  of  Holland,  the 
Swedistf  Dechuation,  and  the  Turkish 
war,  of  which  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true 
that  we  have  the  merit  of  contriving. 
No  wonder  that  the  whole  island,  from 
the  Land's  End  to  the  Orkneys,  should 
join  in  lamenting  the  event  wluch  has 
checked  such  a  progress  of  glory.  I  was 
at  a  loss  where  I  took  np  my  ideas  in 
opposition  to  the  general  sense :  but  I 
now  find  the  fountain,  and  am  confirmed 
in  them  in  consequence.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  you  do  not  give  a 
very  good  reason  for  turning  Republi- 
can, when  you  say  that  the  two  Re- 
publican {Nurties,  uie  Foxites  and  the 
Pittites,  join  only  in  what  is  unjust,  un- 
principled, and  impolitioL  Seeing  this 
happen,  as  I  have  done  upon  other  ques- 
tions, vie  the  East  Indies,  where  they 
only  joined  in  ooverinff  every  villain, 
and  prosecuting  the  only  man  of  merit 
from  thence,  has  a  very  different  effect 
upon  me,  and  exhibits  a  problem  regard- 


mg  Government,  which  re^mires  all  your 
acuteness  to  investigate.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  I  should  venture  at  any  time  to 
attempt  to  stem  this  torrent,  or  to  ex« 
pose  tnese  doctrines,  will  you  take  the 
writing  part  upon  you,  if  I  take  the 
speaking  part  ? — that  is,  though  I  don't 
speak  better  than  I  can  write,  I  look 
upon  it  as  the  service  of  most  danger,  as 
times  go,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  the 
talents  least  worth  should  be  applied  to  it. 

""  As  to  Monsieur  Du  Chatelet,  I  ap- 
prehend it  must  be  the  same  who  was 
ambassador  here,  in  which  case  jou  had 
better  avoid  the  communication  you 
mention;  for  he  is  a  narrow,  peevish,  vain 
man,  and  not  likely  to  take  it  properly. 
What  yon  mention  of  him  is  the  natural 
inc^mtequence  of  a  French  character. 

''  I  take  it,  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  great  proceedings,  is,  that  we 
conceive  France  to  be  at  our  mercy: 
which  is  as  weak  as  it  is  cowardly ;  for 
what  nation  did  ever  become  less  capa- 
ble of  military  exertion  instead  of  more, 
after  great  civil  commotions?  If  we 
don't  ^  to  Lisbon,  I  hope  yon  will  come 
and  hide  yourself  here,  as  soon  as  you 
have  published,  instead  of  that  miserable 
cottage,  which  the  ladies  say  cannot  be 
to  answer  any  purpose  but  that  of  some 
low  intrigue.  I  am  again  at  my  two 
sheets,  but  if  they  contain  as  much  as 
half  of  one  of  your  pages,  I  shall  be  quite 
content." 

Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  several  times 
to  Bentham,  urging  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Lisbon,  whither  he  and  his 
family  were  bound  in  search  of  better 
health  for  Lady  L. :  but  as  her  health 
improved  by  the  visit  to  Devonshire, 
the  voyage  to  Portugal  was  abandoned. 
Bentham  thus  writes  to  Lord  Wy- 
combe:— 

Benthau  to  Lord  Wtcombb. 

'<  Monk  1,  1789. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  owe  you  many 
thanks  for  a  pleasure  that  was  not  ori- 
ginally designed  for  me, — ^your  father, 
partly  out  of  kindness,  and  partly,  as  I 
tell  him,  out  of  vanity,  having  taken  me 
into  the  Cabinet  circle,  through  which 
certain  letters  have  gone  the  round  of 
travelling.   I  have  been  praying  doubly 
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tides  for  Lady  L.'s  recoTeiy,  not  on  her 
account,  nor  yoor  fikther's,  as  you  may 
inuigi»e,  bat  that  my  constancy  and  wis- 
dom may  not  be  put  to  the  trial  by  a 
repetition  of  the  summons  to  form  one 
of  her  escort  to  Lisbon.  At  jjrour  age  I 
should  have  jumped  mast  high  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  jannt :  but  now,  what 
would  France  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
do,  if  I  weie  to  desert  them  to  go  and 
duigle  after  other  men's  petticoats  at 
Lisbon? 

^^The  finding  your  whereabouts  has 
put  into  my  head  a  project  for  appoint- 
mg  his  son  my  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  to  Madame 
Necker;  and  accordindy  I  do,  by  these 
presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you,  &c. 
&c.,  my  said  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
the  said  lad^,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing at  the  toilette  of  the  said  lady — ^not  a 
pincushion,  but  a  project  of  a  pincushion 
of  my  inyention  for  sticking  motions  on, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Etats  Ge- 
nerauz.  You  are  to  know  that,  for  these 
fiye  or  six  months  past,  my  head  and  my 
heart  haye  been  altogether  in  France; 
our  own  affidra,  I  think  no  more  of  them 
than  of  those  of  the  Georgium  Sidus.  I 
am  working  as  hard  as  possible  on  a 
treatise  on  the  conduct  and  disciplinei^of 
political  assemblies,  under  the  short  title 
of  Political  Tactics;  dissecting  the  prac- 
tice of  our  two  Houses,  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  their  newly  created  brethren; 
haying  taken  out  a  license  from  your 
iather  for  cutting  and  hacking  without 
mercy.  I  am  labouring  might  and  main 
to  get  out  some  of  £e  most  essential 
parts  at  least  time  enough  for  their  meet- 
ing. It  was  in  the  course  of  that  in- 
quiry that  I  hit  upon  the  project  aboye- 
mentioned,  too  simple  and  obyious  to 
claim  any  merit  on  the  score  of  inge- 
nuity. I  accordingly  take  the  liberty 
of  troubling  you  with  some  papers,  de- 
signed to  form,  with  little  innoyation,  so 
many  chapters  in  the  aboye  work,  though 
they  would  not  follow  one  another  in 
immediate  succession  there^  ss  here. 
Which  of  them  shall  be  presented,  and 
in  what  order,  I  b^  leaye  to  commit  to 
your  discretion. 

^^I  attempted  t'other  day  to  let  off 
two  squibs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tiers, 


but  they  both  hung  fire,— onefrom  ( 
that  I  am  apprized  of^  what  became  of 
the  other  I  don't  know.  They  were  in 
my  own  dog-French ;  one  of  them  w»s 
afterwards  Frenchified  by  a  reyerend 

l^entleman  at  L House,  without  be* 

ing  ai^lied  to  by  the  landlord,  or  know- 
ing who  was  the  author,  till  after  he  had 
giyen  his  opinion, — ^which,  in  respect  of 
the  language,  was  none  of  the  most 
encoun^^ng.  Poor  dear  Tiers!  I  hope 
they  w3l  now  do  ptetty  well  without 
me.  Considering  the  nurse  they  haye 
got,  I  hope  my  younger  brethren  of  the 

will  be  able  to  stand  on  tiieir  legs 

without  me. 

"  I  haye  got  as  much  soi-disant  French 
as  would  reach  up  to  my  chin,  and  now 
I  am  to  be  condemned  to  translate  it 
into  English.  This  is  what  ^our  father, 
who  has  neyer  seen  any  of  it,  modestly 
adyises  me ;  and  so  I  belieye  I  shall, 
notwithstanding,  as  I  haye  a  suspicion  he 
is  in  the  right  Poor  man !  he  has  been 
wearing  the  ends  of  his  fingers  off  in 
writing  to  me  and  for  me.  He  puts  me 
into  the  hands  of  a  guidanij  who  is  to 
get  my  English,  somehow  or  other,  into 
Frencn.  1  send  him  by  this  packet  my 
Usury,  and  by  the  next,  or  next  but  one, 
a  great  quarto  yolume  of  metaphysics, 
upon  Morals  and  Legislation,  which  had 
been  lying  imperfect  at  the  printer's  eyer 
since  I  haye  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
you,  and  before,  till  t'other  day  that  I  took 
it  out,  and  put  a  patch  at  the  end,  and 
another  at  the  beginning.  You  may  see 
the  outside  at  the  Abba's ;  bat  I  sha'n't 
send  you  a  copy,  because  the  edition 
was  yenr  small,  and  half  of  that  de- 
youred  by  the  rats;  and  Qod  knows 
when  I  shall  haye  time  to  make  the> 
alterations  necessary  for  a  second  edition^ 
if  called  for;  and  1  haye  none  to  spare 
for  naughty  boys  who  run  up  and  down 
the  country  playing,  and  don't  read." 

In  a  letter  of^^Lord  Lansdowne,  dated 
29th  March,  1789,  he  says, — 

^^  The  King  of  Sweden  is  going-  on  at 
a  rare  rate,  without  making  the  leaat 
account  of  your  indignation  or  mine.  I 
don't  belieye  he  knows  it.  I  wish  you 
would  make  him  sensible  of  it,  for  which 
there  is  but  one  way — that  of  appealing 
to  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.     If  the 
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people  of  different  countries  ooold  once 
nnaeiBtaxid  each  other,  and  be  brought 
to  adopt  half-fr-dosen  general  principle, 
their  servants  would  not  venture  to  play 
such  tricks.  I  hope,  when  yon  have 
ffiven  France  a  legislature,  you  will  suf- 
fer nothing  to  interfere,  and  prevent  your 
pen  from  enforcing  these  principles." 

Among  his  adventures  of  this  period, 
he  mentioned  that  he  was  once  robbed  on 
Tumham-green.  ^^  A  man  stopped  the 
carriage,  and  dashed  his  pistc^  through 
the  window  of  the  carriage,  and,  with  a 
▼oUey  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  de- 
manded our  money.  One  lady  fainted, 
and  saved  her  money.  We  were  play- 
ing at  cards.  There  were  some  nalf- 
penoe  which  were  put  into  his  hand.   He 

flung  them  down,  saying — *  D the 

haJj^nee.'  He  took  firom  me  3s.  6d., 
and  no  more ;  so  I  purchaised  the  adven- 
ture at  a  cheap  rate." 

Bentham  sent  his  work  on  the  Tac- 
tics of  Political  Assemblies*  to  the  Abb6 
Morellet,  to  be  published  in  Psaris,  ac- 
companied by  this  characteristic  Letter. 

Bbntbam  to  thb  Asai  Mobellr. 

''Hendany  Middlesex, 
^'Februa9yyl7B9. 

^  Sir, — I  am  the  Bentham  mentioned 
by  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  bids  me  send 
you  all  my  children.  I  send  you  the 
last;  but  only  to  look  at,  not  to  dress 
in  a  French  jacket.  It's  elder  brethren 
waited  on  you  of  their  own  accord  many 
years  ago.  A  much  larger  I  hope  will 
follow,  (by  the  next  weekly  packet  but 
one,)for  the  which,  and  other  particulars, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  a  letter  that 
goes  by  this  packet  to  Lord  Wycombe. 
What  Lord  Lansdowne  attempts  to 
trouble  you  with,  is  a  Treatise  on  Poli- 
tical Tactics,  containing  principles  re- 
lative to  the  conduct  and  discipline  of 
Political  Assemblies.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to.  complete  it  time  enough 
to  be  published  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Etati  Generaux,  for  whose  use  it  is 
principally  designed :  but  I  hope  to  be 
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able  to  despatch,  by  that  time,  such  parts 
as  seem  to  be  of  most  immediate  and 
essential  importance.  The  &vow  I  am 
a  suitor  for  at  your  hands,  is  that  you 
will  get  some  disciple  of  yours  to  trans- 
late it  into  French,  and  publish  it :  the 
mora  you  put  into  it  of  your  own,  either 
by  correcting  his  translation,  or  sub- 
joining a  note  to  correct  any  mistakes 
the  author  may  have  fallen  mto^  or,  in 
short,  in  any  other  way,  the  more,  of 
Qpnrse,  I  shall  feel  myself  honoured  and 
obliged. 

^'  As  something  must  be  understood 
relative  to  terms,  what  think  you  of  the 
following?  The  author  to  provide  for 
the  expense,  either  by  eventual  enga^ 
ment,  or,  if  required,  by  previous  remit- 
tance, and  the  real  profits,  if  any,  to  be 
equally  shared  between  him  and  the 
translator.  As  I  have  been,  and  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  near  £lOO  sterling,  in 
books  bouffht  to  be  consulted  for  this 
purpose,  1  think  thero  would  be  no 
harm  in  my  eetting  back  a  part  of  the 
money  if  it  would  so  happen ;  but  for 
this,  as  well  as  everything  else,  I  beg 
leave  to  commit  myself  entiroly  to  you. 
Would  a  small  edition  in  the  original 
English  be  likely  to  find  readers?  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  it  would,  for  I 
never  saw  an  English  translation  that  I 
could  bear  to  rMui:  and  it  was  that 
consideration  that  set  me  upon  writing 
such  piles  of  barbarous  Fronch,  as  I  have 
written  to  my  great  sorrow.  In  this 
event,  the  author  s  having  three-fourths 
of  the  net  profits,  upon  the  English  (he 
standing  as  before  to  the  expense)  seems 
as  reasonable  as  that  he  should  have 
one-half  upon  the  Fronch.  The  greatest 
part  is  already  in  my  dog-French,  and 
now  I  have  the  ^leasuro  of  translating 
it,  or  rather  rownting  it  into  English. 

^  Lord  Lansdowne  has  sent  me  your 
two  pamphlets — ^the  King's  Answer  to 
the  Prince's,  and  the  Strictures  on  the 
Composition  of  1614.  But  I  hope  not 
to  be  beholden  for  any  moro  of  them  to 
a  third  person.  If  you  send  them  out 
in  Quest  of  an  eetifne  eentiey  you  can 
send  them  nowbero  to  so  good  a  market, 
as  by  sending  them  to  me.  Few  people^ 
I  flatter  myself  think  moro  together 
than  you  and  I  do.     I  made  two  at- 
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tempta  io  get  a,  push  at  the  wheel  cm  the 
fiame  aida  with  70a ;  but  I  fell  down 
both  times,  and  could  not  reach  it ;  for 
which,  aee,  once  more,  my  letter  to  Lord 
W joombe.  I  have  almoat  written  an 
esaaj  on  Bepreaentation,  and  the  sub* 
jecta  are  ao  connected,  that  there  are 
parta  which  I  hardly  know  where  to*  pat, 
whether  in  that,  or  in  the  Tactics.  For 
instance— On  the  conjunction,  or  separ- 
ation of  the  right  of  pn^posing,  debating, 
and  voting.  On  the  division  of  a  pok- 
tical  body,  into  divers  independent 
bodies.  On  inequalities  in  the  relative 
force  of  votes.  On  the  manner  of  vot- 
ing—when it  should  be  public,  and  when 
secret.  The  two  first,  and  the  fourth  of 
theseheads  arealready  written  in  French, 
uid  the  third  nearly  so. 

^  After  laying  down  my  principles,  and 
deducing  rues  from  them,  and  giving  the 
reasons  for  each  rule,  I  apply  the  stan- 
dards, thus  laid  down,  to  the  English 
practice.  This  I  hope  will  help  to  make 
the  book  readable  with  yon,  and  may 
posnbly  make  some  little  sensation  here, 
by  a  side  wind.  If  I  can  manage  mat- 
ters 80  as  to  aend  you  to  the  amount  of 
about  100  8vo  pages  or  so,  by  the  end 
of  March,  I  should  hope  they  might  be 
got  out  a  few  daya  beifore  the  meeting 
of  the  States. 

^  If  you  want  British  Spirits  to  put  in- 
to Madame  H.'s  wine,  instead  of  water, 
you  may  have  aome,  if  you  can  get  the 
cargo  from  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
consigned,  for  which  purpose  I  enclose  a 
letter  to  the  C.  de  Mirabeau.  But  if  he 
gives  it  up,  you  will  be  sensible  of  the 
propriety  of  his  not  knowing  into  what 
hands  it  passes;  and  for  that  purpose, you 
will  instruct  your  messenger  not  to  know 
who  it  was  that  sent  him.  Understand 
that  I  know  nothing  of  him,  nor  he  of  me. 
It  is  a  libel  on  the  people  of  France 
for  their  attempt  to  saddle  the  nation 
with  the  Composition  of  1614.  Under- 
stand also  that  nobody  revised  the  copy 
but  the  author,  nor  he  beyond  the  8th 
page,  such  was  his  fear  of  not  being  in 
time:  on  which  consideratbn  he  gave 
carte  blanche  to  his  intended  editor, 
whose  experience  in  the  metier  de  four- 
binewr  is  well  known.  The  other,  which 
is  a  dissection  of  the  Noblesse  of  Brit- 


tany, you  might  get,  without  difficulty, 
from  the  bookseller,  if  it  were  worth 
while.  He  refused  to  publish  it,  even 
at  the  author^s  expense ;  because,  after 
the  corrections  it  had  undergone  by  a 
third  hand,  it  was  not  sufficiently  legi- 
ble, and  because  it  was  too  strong  to 
pass  the  Censor,  &c.  &c.  It  is  now, 
like  the  first,  entirely  out  of  date. 

^  I  am,  with  the  truest  respect  and 
esteem.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant." 

The  Abbe  Morellet  says  in  answer : — 
^^light-minded  and  unreflecting  per- 
sons cannot  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  subject  you  have  treated  in  your 
Parliamentaiy  Tactics.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  great  victoiy  will  be 
won  by  reason  and  by  freedom,  over 
ignoK^oe  and  the  tyranny  of  bad  laws 
and  vicious  constitutions.'  He  says  he 
had  visited  both  Necker  and  his  wife  to 
talk  over  the  better  arrangement  of 
public  discussions, — but  they  were  so 
occupied  with  other  cares,  that  they  had 
no  time  to  give  the  needful  attention  to 
so  weighty  a  matter.  He  speaks  of 
the  violent  animosity  existing  between 
Necker  and  Mirabeau:  ^^ Mirabeau 
has  created  against  Necker  a  storm  of 
indignation,  by  publishing  letters  meant 
to  TO  secret,  in  which  die  Duchess  of 
Wnrtemberg,  Prince  Henry,  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  many  private  individuab 
are  so  cruelly  compromised,  that  in  future 
nobody  can  trust  him."  The  Abb^  urges 
Bentlmm  in  the  strongest  terms  to  write 
on  the  Theory  of  Representation — a 
subject,  as  he  says,  so  much  discussed 
and  so  little  understood — ^but  on  whose 
solution  depends  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  society. 

The  letter  which  follows  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  joint  criticisms  of  Wilson, 
Trail,  and  Bomilly  on  Parliamentary 
Tactics.  It  is  wise  and  kind — ^much 
frankness  and  friendliness,  allied  with 
sound  and  solid  judgment. 

Gborox  Wilson  to  Benthau. 

"  Tueedd^  night. 
"  Dear  Bentham,^ — ^You  will  think 
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our  criticisms  pretty  naxneroas,  severe, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  a  little  imperti- 
nent. But  the  good  parts  require  no 
observation,  and  civility  is  not  always 
compatible  with  conoiseness.  There  is 
much  excellent  matter  in  these  sheets, 
and  often  great  happiness  of  expression. 
The  separation  of  the  debate  from  the 
vote,  and  the  speaking  without  order, 
are  so  important,  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  a  popular  assembly  to  get  on  at  all 
without  them ;  and  the  omission  of  them 
is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  in- 
utili^  of  all  former  States  in  France. 

«<  Everything  relating  to  this  subject 
you  have  stat^  extremely  well.  We 
had  no  idea  before  how  much  depended 
on  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  public 
assemblies.  It  is  a  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion, equal  in  importance  to  any,  and, 
hitherto,  unobserved.  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  find  that  it  comes  out  so  well 
on  investigation.  The  French  seem  to 
be  much  embarrassed,  not  only  by  their 
rage  for  instructions,  but  also  hj  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  given;  for  the 
election  is  complicated  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cahier,  and  it  seems  to  be 
that  which  has  retarded  the  elections  at 
Paris,  of  which  we  have  got  no  account, 
though  the  States  have  met  If  the^ 
will  instruct,  let  them  at  least  do  it 
afterwards.  I  hope  when  yon  have  dis- 
ciplined these  States,  you  will  tell  them 
how  to  elect  the  next,  and  how  hi  their 
instructions  ought  to  be  carried  and 
obeyed.  But  this  part  of  your  task  is 
not  so  pressing.  By  the  by,  don't  you 
think  the  terms  Discipline  and  Justice 
as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  As- 
sembly as  the  word  Marshal,  which,  in 
your  first  note,  you  are  so  afraid  of? 
that  note,  and  one  or  two  other  passages 
which  we  have  remarked  upon,  are  not 
e^ual  in  importance  to  the  rest,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  shortened. 
There  are  occasionally  great  faults  in  the 
style-— a  fondness  for  parentheses,  which 
tend  much  to  intricacy  and  obscurity,  and 
generally  only  seem  to  introduce  some 
idea  which  would  naturally  occur  to  the 
reader;  and  if  it  did  not,  might  be 
spaxed — ^and  a  passion  for  metaphor, 
which  does  not  suit  with  a  didactic  work 
--And  haste,  too,  has  sometimes  pre- 


vented you  from  attending  to  the  con- 
sistency of  your  figures.  There  is  no- 
thing after  all  like  plain  language,  and 
simple  unqualified  propositions  ddivered 
in  short  sentences.  We  think  there  is 
too  much  arrangement,  and  that  the 
reasons  might  as  well  have  been  put 
below  the  rule,  as  in  a  separate  chapter. 
The  present  mode  occasions  repetition, 
and,  we  think,  distracts  the  attention. 
The  addition  of  the  English  and  French 
practice  is  very  entertaining  and  highly 
usefid. 

*^  In  many  places  we  have  found  ^etolt 
without  suggesting  a  remedy.  To  have 
done  both  would  certainly  have  been 
better,  but  it  is  not  altogether  so  easy ; 
and  to  do  half  one's  task  is  better  than 
to  do  nothing.    . 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"G.  W." 

The  following  is  Bentham's  answer: 

"  Saturdc^^  May  16,  —89,  Rendon. 

^'Dear  Wilson, — ^Many  thanks  to 
you  for  your  criticisms :  the  more  you 
abuse  me,  the  more  you  oblige  me. 
Most  of  them  I  feel  the  force  o^  some 
of  them  my  own  conscience  had:  antici- 
pated. All  the  things  you  say  should 
be  done  are  done ;  but  all  things  cannot 
be  done  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  the 
same  place.  That,  for  the  learning  of 
which  you  wish  I  had  attended  the 
House  more  frequently,  I  possess  as 
fully  as  if  I  had  been  bom  and  lived 
there.  Do  not  suppose  I  ever  lose  sight 
of  the  softening  which  rules  receive  by 
practice.  The  importance  of  the  want 
of  order  in  sitting,  I  have  seen  in  the 
same  light  that  you  do :  but  that  head 
belongs  to  a  preceding  Essay. 

^'  I  accuse  myself  that  I  did  not  think 
to  ask  you  to  get  me  a  sight  of  Du- 
mont's  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the 
French  Assemblies :  think  of  it  I  did : 
but  I  forgot  it  again,  and  left  you  with- 
out doing  it.  I  accuse  you,  that  you 
did  not  put  in  a  word  for  me  imme- 
diately without  askiiiff ;  to  revenge  my- 
self^ and  show  that  I  am  not  like  you, 
I  send  you  one  I  have  just  received  mm 
the  same  place.  You  will  suspect  with 
me,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  entertaining 
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to  my  friend  the  Abbe  to  see  the  pnus- 
tioe  of  his  country  abnsed  as  it  seems  to 
be  to  you.  You  will  grieve  with  me  at 
the  foolish  and  inconsistent  step  taken 
by  Necker,  in  confuting  his  enemies,  by 
stopping  their  mouths. 

^^  You  will  see  in  the  Abba's  letter  an 
allusion  to  what  I  had  said  to  him  of  the 
work  of  the  Triumvirate.  I  had  told 
him  of  the  credit  I  conceived  it  entitled 
to,  ^e  use  I  hoped  it  would  be  of  in 
France ;  the  obligations  I  was  under  to 
it,  adding  that  mine  might  serve  as  a 
supplement  and  key  to  it,  as  that  did 
not  enter  into  the  why  nor  tchere/bre. 
Names  I  took  care  not  to  mention. 

^'  The  apparent  inconsistency  between 
my  .use  of  the  words  tactics  and  disci- 
pfineyjund  my  censure  of  the  word  mar- 
shaly  struck  me  at  first,  as  it  was  what 
had  not  occurred  to  me ;  but  think  again : 
you  will  find  that  the  difference  between 
sn  authoritave  and  an  unauthoritative 
expression  exculpates  me.  /  might  call 
him  a  drill-serjeant,  or  anything;  he 
would  not  be  the  more  so  for  that :  it 
would  make  no  difference  in  his  powers 
or  pretensions;  but  whatever  the  law 
called  him,  such  he  would  be. 

*'When  you  and  Trail  have  read 
Morellet's  letter,  put  it  up  in  the  cover 
in  which  I  enclose  it,  sealing  it  with  a 
common  seal,  and  send  it  to  Lansdowne 
House :  for  which  place  I  take  the  op- 
portunity of  sending  a  packet. 

^'  I  have  got  a  cop;^  of  Calonne's  last 
Zettre  au  IMy  which  is  not  sold.  Have 
you,  or  Trail,  or  Romilly,  a  mind  to  see 

itr 

Romilly,  writing  to  Bentham  on  the 
subject  of  his  Political  Tactics,  says — 

^^  I  have  read  your  Tactics  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  All  that  is  said 
about  voting  and  debating  at  the  same 
time,  and  about  a  right  of  pro-audience, 
is  admirable.     On  nepeutpas  mieux" 

In  the  year  1789,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  to  break  up  the  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Denmark.  The 
pretext  was  the  restoration  of  the  ba- 
lance of  the  power,  and  the  retention  by 
Russia  of  Oczakow,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Russians. 


In  the  Gazette  de  Leyde^  letters  were 
written  under  a  feigned  name  by  C^rge 
the  Third  himself,  urging  upon  the  King 
of  Denmark  the  propriety  of  his  break- 
ing his- engagements  with  Russia,  and 
associating  himself  with  the  policy  then 
pursued.  A  private  comniunication  of 
Mr  Elliott  our  minister,  at  Copenhagen, 
to  the  Danish  court,  obtained  publicity, 
and  upon  that  communication,  Bentham 
sent  ^e  following  remarks  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Fvhlic  Advertiser : — 


LETTERS  OF  ANTI-MACHIAVEL 

TO 

THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

LETTER  L 

OBSBaTAiioNS  on  ib»Deolar€Uum  presented  to 
the  Court  of  Demnark  by  Mr  Elliott,  British 
Minister  at  that  Court,  April  23d,  178d, 
showing  the  ^utei  of  the  unjust  and  ubb- 
LESS  WAB  into  which  the  mutistbt  are  en- 
deaTouring  to  plunge  us. 

Tbxt  OF  THB  Declaration. 
Parctgraph  I. 

*^  I  willingly  acquiesce  to  (in)  the  desire  your 
Excellency  has  expressed  of  receiving,  in  writ- 
ing, the  summary  of  those  representations  I 
had  the  honour  to  make  you  by  word  of  mouth, 
by  the  order  of  the  (my)  court." 

Obtertaiiont  on  Par.  1. 

Verbal  discourses  being  capable  of  being 
aTowed  in  one  moment,  and  denied  the  next, 
ayowed  to  one  person,  and  denied  to  another, 
it  was  equally  natural  and  prudent  in  the 
Danish  Minister  to  desire  to  receiye,  in  a  form 
unsusceptible  of  falsification,  a  menace  which 
exposes  its  own  injustice  to  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
particularly  of  the  British  nation,  who  may 
now  see  themselyes  upon  the  point  of  being 
plunged  into  a  war,  without  object  or  pretence, 
for  the  purpose  of  canying  the  menace  into 
effect.  The  injustice  and  yiolence  stamped 
upon  the  face  of  the  composition  of  the  Bri- 
tish Court,  are  features  which  the  minister  of 
the  insulted  nation  was  sure  to  find  in  it,  as 
being  inseparable  from  the  measure.  The 
hypocritical  grimace  and  affectation  of  gratui- 
tous falsehood,  with  which  it  is  so  unneces- 
sarily adorned,  is  so  much  more  than  be  oould 
haye  promised  himself. 

iVarf.    Par.  2. 
**Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member, that  at  the  instant  that  the  King  of 
Denmark  yielded  up  a  great  part  of  his  land 
and  sea  forces,  as  auxiliaries  to  Russia,  his 
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DuuBh  Majesty  applied  for  the  interreniioB 
of  his  Britannio  Mi^esty,  to  relfstabliab  tian* 
quillity  between  Sweden  and  Russia." 

Obterrationt  m  P<ur,  2. 

The  Kiag  of  Denmark  yielded  up- for  that 
purpose  not  a  maa  nor  a  ship  more  than  he 
was  bound  to  yield  up,  by  an  already  subsist- 
ing and  strictly  defensiye  treaty ;  our  great 
and  good  ally  luTing  attacked  fUissia,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  compelling  her  to  make  a 
present  of  a  few  of  her  proTinees  to  him,  and 
a  few  more  to  the  Porte.*  Denmark,  alter 
employing  entreaties  and  remonstrances  with- 
out effect,  unwillingly,  and  without  any  inter- 
est but  that  of  peace,  granted  the  stipulated 
succours.  Those  who  had  set  him  on,  oould, 
if  they  thought  proper,  take  him  off.  De- 
cency required  that  they  should  be  applied  to 
for  that  purpose,  manifest  as  it  was  tiiat  the 
application  would  haye  been  ineffectual.  This 
application  not  haying  been  made  public,  the 
purport  and  design  of  it  can  be  spoken  of  only 
by  ooigecture.  It  was  made  not  to  Britain 
only,  but  to  Prussia.  The  intrigues  of  the 
Court  of  London  at  that  of  Berlin  not  haying 
been  as  yet  consummated.  Justice  from  the 
lesser  quarter  seemed  at  first  not  altogether 
hopeless.  The  known  connexion  between 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  ftimished  an  osten- 
sible reason  for  extending  to  the  latter,  com- 
munications that  had  been  made  to  tiie  former ; 
and  finmkness  and  publicity  were  suitable  ac- 
companiments to  the  upright  and  generous 
conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

TeseL    Par.Z, 

'« It  is  also  with  the  Uyeliest  sonow,  that  I 
must  recall  to  your  Excellency's  memory,  that 
the  Empress  of  Russia  thought  poper  to  ayoid 
the  mediation  of  the  king  and  his  allies ;  and 
that  this  reftxsal  was  the  only  cause  of  the 
continuation  of  hostilities,  sfaice  his  Mi^esty 
the  King  of  Sweden  had  accepted,  in  the  freest 
and  most  amicable  manner,  tiiat  offer  from  the 
three  Courts,  which  were  animated  with  the 
only  desire  of  stopping  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  maintaining  tiie  northern  balance." 

Otuetfationi  on  Par^  3. 

If  two  or  more  incendiaries  were  to  enter 
into  a  conspiracy,  and  set  a  man's  house  on 
fire,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  owner  of  the 
house  would  not  tiktaJr  pn>per  to  employ  any 
of  them  to  put  out  the  fire,  or  to  sit  as  judges, 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  damages;  and 
it  is  equally  natural,  that  any  of  them  should 
be  ready  to  <iec€pt  that  oiBce  in  thsfairut  and 
numt  amicable  manner. 

What  purpose,  but  that  <^  a  wanton  insult, 
could  it  answer  to  the  contriyers  or  abettors 
of  a  plan  of  assassination,  to  profess  themseWes 
animated  by  the  sole  denre  of  stopping  blood- 


*  See  these  demanda,  m  exhibited  in  the  oifleUl 
note  of  the  Swedish  minister  at  Petersburg,  in  the 
•  G&x.  de  Leyd.  of  Aug.  1*!,  1 783. 


shed  in  the  Ihoe  of  those  who  knew  them  to 
he  the  authors  of  it  I 

Setting  one  power  to  conquer  provinces  from 
another  without  pretence  of  title,  at  the  time 
thai  other  is  labouring  under  the  pressure  of 
an  unproyoked  and  unexpected  war,*!*  and 
then  fettering  the  Jiands  of  those  who  owe  her 
assistance;  sudi,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  British 
mode  of  maintaining  the  political  balance.  If 
this  is  the  way  to  nuintain  it^  what  would  be 
the  way  to  disturb  it  I 

Text.    Par.  A. 

^  Your  Excellency  has  afterwards  been  wit- 
ness that  the  king  and  his  allies  have  acted  with 
energy,  to  gvee  the  most  undoubted  proofi  that 
tkey  thought  the  preeerwuHon  of  Sweden  wot  of 
the  utmott  importane6f  and  that  these  courts 
mutually  endeayoured  to  maintain  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  from  the  land  and  sea  forces  of 
his  Swedish  Mi^'esty,  which  had  acted  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  last  campaign,  and 
their  endeay ours  had  the  most  salutary  ^eots." 

Obtertationi  on  Par.  4. 

An  Englishman  who  knows  the  &cts  alluded 
to,  beholds  the  insolence,  sees  himself  made 
a  party  to  it,  and  does  not  bum  with  gener- 
ous indignation  against  the  authors  of  it,  de- 
seryes  to  bear  t^  impending  consequence  of 
it.  Yes— with  energy  enou^  they  did  act: 
proofif  the  most  undoubted,  of  their  thinking 
the  preeervation  (^Sweden  ofimportanoe,  they 
undoubtedly  did  giye.  The  King  of  Sweden 
plunges  his  poor  and  thinly-peopled  nation 
into  a  war,  the  most  notoriously  yoid  of  pre- 
tence of  any  upon  record,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Slain  and  positiye  letter  of  a  constitutional 
tw  of  his  own  firaming,  and  to  which  he  had 
sworn  obseryance.  His  own  army,  &ithfiil  to 
the  constitution,  refused  to  be  made  the  tools 
of  tyranny  and  injustice.  A  memorable  ex- 
ample, and  may  it  nerer  be  forgotten  in  any 
country,,  and  least  of  all  in  Britidn  !  At  this 
criffls,  the  Danish  body  of  auxiliaries  enters 
Sweden  in  a  defenceless  quarter,  taking  no- 
thing, damaging  nothing,  hurtbg  nobody, 
friends  to  the  country,  adyerse  only  to  its  op- 
pressors, and  that  only  during  the  continuance 
of  the  oppression.  The  Swedish  monarch, 
thinly  accompanied,  shuts  himself  up  in  6ot- 
tenburg,  which  the  Danish  auxiliaries  pre- 
pare to  inyest.  A  few  days  more  would  haye 
brought  him  to  reason,  and  the  peace  of  the 
north  would  haye  been  restored.  Alarmed  at 
the  danger,  Prussia  threatens  with  her  armies, 
Britain  with  her  fleets,  and  Mr  Elliott,  run- 
ning backward  and  forward  between  the  ftigi- 
tiye  tyrant  and  the  deliyerers  of  his  country, 
interposes  what,  in  the  language  of  Mr  £Uiott*8 
court,  is  called  a  mediation.  The  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  the  common  friend  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  are  tied  up  ftrom  keeping 
the  peace  ;  and  the  hands  of  the  pensioner  of 

t  Viz.  with  Turkey. 
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the  Toilu  ftre  let  loose  to  proteonte  bii  plaa 
«f  nnproToked  hoetilit^r  and  eonqaeeft. 

As  to  the  preeerration  of  Sweden,  lk»d  that 
been  an  objeet,  no  great  exertion  would  have 
been  neeeeiary: — not  to  have  destroyed  her 
liberty;— not  to  have  plnnged  her  into  a  pre- 
tenceless  war  against  a  superior  enemy.  If 
such  be  preserration,  Heayen  grant  that  Bri- 
tain may  never  be  preserred  1 

Ab  to  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  sorereign, 
whose  only  fleet  has  been  ditaUed  in  an  en- 
gagement, will  readily  enoogh  cease  from  hos- 
tilities at  sea ;  a  soyereign,  whose  only  army 
has  mutinied,  and  made  peace  for  itself,  will 
readily  enough  cease  finom  hostilities  by  land. 
Such  were  the  eessations  on  whioh  the  British 
mediator  blushes  not  to  found  his  pretensions 
to  neutraiUiy  and  impartial  Justiee.  After  the 
Turk  had  been  spirited  up  to  attack  Russia  in 
the  south,  the  Swede  was  spirited  up  to  attaek 
her  in  the  north,  to  prerent  her  sending  a  fleet 
to  the  Mediterrsnean  to  retaliate  on  the  ag- 
gressor. For  aooemplisfaing  tins  objeet,  the 
bare  show  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Sweden 
was  Buflicient:  and  Britain,  long  before  she 
pretended  mediation,  had  consummated  her 
injustice. 

ETerywheTe,out  of  England,  these  fitots  are 
as  notorious  as  the  existence  of  the  powers  to 
which  they  relate  $  and  would  be  so  in  Eng- 
land, if  the  only  sources  of  information,  acces- 
sible to  the  bulk  of  readers,  were  not  poisoned 
by  ignorance  or  corruption,  or  national  par- 
tiality, or  party  prejudice. 

Text,    Par.  5. 

**  The  King,  my  master,  still  sees  with  jot- 
row  that,  since  that  epoch,  the  offers  of  media- 
tion and  serriees  from  the  King  and  his  allies, 
haye  not  produced  the  desired  effect:  nor  could 
they  inclhie  the  Empress  to  agree  to  a  media- 
tion for  restoring  peace  to  the  east,  nor  to  the 
north  of  Europe." 

Obtenatians  on  Par,  5. 

The  dorrow  may  be  admitted,  as  it  is  not 
pretended  to  be  accompanied  by  turprite. 

Text    Par,  6, 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  when  Russia 
reftises  to  accept  every  mediation,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostilities  proceeds  from  this  re- 
fusal only,  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  allies 
think,  they  should  strongly  represent  to  the 
Court  Of  Denmark,  that  this  Court  s^tpears  to 
them  entirely  f^eed  from  every  stipulation  of 
a  treaty  merely  defenriye;  and  even  add,  that, 
in  the  present  case,  the  joining  the  Danish 
forces,  either  by  land  or  sea,  to  those  of  Rus- 
sia, would  even  cause  Denmark  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  could 
(not)  hnijuitify  the  King  6f  Sweden  in  aakinf 
for  a  $peedy  and  ejfioaeioui  amttoMeefrom  ku 
Brkcmnio  MiUaty,  and  his  allies,  from  which 
his  Swedish  Majesty  "has  accepted  a  pure  and 
unlimited  mediation.'' 


Ol>iervaHont  on  Par,  6. 


*  In  this  paragraph  we  see  promulgated  an 
article  of  a  new  complexion  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions:— ^lliat  if  two  powers  engage  in  a  defen- 
sive treaty,  and  the  eattu  foederii  occurs,  it 
depends  upon  any  third  power  whatever  to 
dimolve  the  engagement  at  pleasure.  Upon 
nonsense  like  this,  argument  would  be  thrown 
away.  But  surely,  if  this  country  is  not  irre- 
oo¥erably  faeoinated  by  the  charms  of  war  and 
taxation,  as  well  as  of  wanton  oppression  and 
ii\|ustiee,  such  pretensions  on  the  part  of  its 
servants  has  some  claim  to  notice.  Pop^  of 
Denmark,  mBJilmofditpentingpoweryDe/ender 
not  of  Faith,  but  of  the  breaek  of  it ;  such  are 
the  titles  wUch  the  head  of  the  British  church 
has  been  advised  to  arrogate,  and  of  which 
British  blood  and  treamre  are  ttf  be  poured 
forth  in  the  defence. 

As  to  his  Swedish  Mi^esty's  being  juitified 
in  cukinafor  a  $peedyand  ^/icaoiouB  oMiMtane^ 
from  Britain,  it  is  well  enoogh  known,  that  he 
is  not  a  man  to  lose  anything  for  want  of  oelt- 
in^,  nor  wait  tm  puftifioaitiiniM,  The  material 
question  is,  whether  his  Britannic  Migesty 
means  to  gntity  him  in  such  a  request !  And 
to  this,  we  shall  immediately  fee  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  in  terms  sufficiently  explicit. 

r«t.    Par.  7. 

^  From  the  principles  of  sincerity  which  I 
have  ever  observed  towards  aCourt  in  alliance, 
and  a  friend  to  Great  Britain,  I  must  assure 
you,  sir,  that  neither  the  King  of  EngUmd,  nor 
his  allies,  can  give  up  the  system  they  have 
adopted,  with  £e  design  only  of  maintaining 
the  equal  balance  of  the  north;  (a)  balance  no 
less  necessary  to  Denmarit,  than  to  all  mari- 
time and  trading  nations." 

Obteroatiom  on  Par.  7. 

What  is  curious  in  this  business  is,  to  see 
the  ease  and  unconcern  with  whioh  the  min- 
ister undertakes,  not  only  for  the  King  of 
Prussia,  but  for  the  Dutch,  whose  task  it  is  to 
mdce  a  perpetual  saoriflce  of  their  country's 
welfare  to  the  oaprioioos  and  mischievous 
politics  of  a  British  Ministry.  Such  is  the 
degraded  state  to  which  a  people,  once  so  high- 
spirited  and  free,  have  seen  themselves  reduced 
by  a  confederacy  of  tyrants. 

As  to  political  balwces,  how  clear  and  how 
just  the  notions  entertained,  or  pretended  to 
be  entertained,  of  such  matters  by  this  nego- 
tiator and  his  employers  are,  has  been  already 


Test,    Par,S, 

'^  I  doubt  not  your  Excellency  perceives  how 
little  the  most  fiivourable  interpretation  of 
your  treaty  could  assist  the  Empress,  i/*  tt  oo- 
eanon€damgorou9  0<yiperotion,  hylandand  by 
$ea,  of  the  three  Powen  in  defence  of  Sweden; 
nor  that  the  Council  of  CopeiUiagen  is  too  wise 
and  too  moderate  to  expose  eiUier  Russia  or 
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Denmark  to  an  ineretue  of  ko$tUHie$  from 
Coorto  which,  in  other  respects,  wish  but  ibr 
peace,  and  who  desire  to  establish  it  on  the 
most  solid  foandation,  and  on  conditions  the 
most  adTantageons  to  every  party  concerned." 

Obiervatiom  on  Par,  8. 

If  the  form  of  this  paragraph  is  hypotheti- 
cal, the  spirit  of  it  is  as  categorical  as  any  one 
could  desire.  We  now  see,  then,  what  we,  for 
onr  part,  haye  to  expect  If  tiie  Danes  are 
tme  to  their  engagements,  onr  Ministry  is  to 
throw  off  the  made,  abet  nnproToked  aggres- 
sion with  a  high  hand,  and  plunge  the  nation 
into  a  causeless  and  useless  war.  PeroeiTing 
what  he  is  here  desired  to  perceiye,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  EzceUency  will  also  perceiye, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  little  the  good-will  of 
the  British  Ministry  could  a£foct  their  yirtuous 
ally,  if  Parliament,  when  applied  to,  should 
hesitate  to  throw  away  t'other  fifty  or  hundred 
millions  of  the  nation's  money  for  their  amuse- 
ment, and  to  saddle  it  with  two  or  three  mil- 
lions a-year  more,  in  taxes,  for  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  the  throats  of  a  people  who  neyer 
offered  them  the  smallest  injury.  Such  hesi- 
tation is  not  altogether  out  of.  the  sphere  of 
possibility.  Fond  as  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try  are  of  war  and  insolence,  prone  as  they 
haye  shown  themselyes,  of  late  years,  to  make 
sudden  starts  from  well-grounded  and  deep- 
rooted  jealousy,  to  implicit  confidence  and 
foolish  fondness  towards  George  the  Third,  it 
is  too  much  to  suppose  them  capable  of  being 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  in&tuation. 

I  hope  the  Danish  Minister  is  not  the  only 
one  who  will  consider,  that  neither  threats  nor 
promises  like  these,  are  quite  so  soon  per^ 
formed  as  made ;  and  that,  when  the  trustee 
of  a  free  people  takes  upon  him,  thus  smoothly, 
to  oflfer  their  liyes  and  fortunes  in  support  of 
a  war  not  less  foolish  than  flagitious,  he  may 
find,  to  his  shame,  that  he  has  reckoned  with- 
out his  host 

The  pride  of  dictation,  the  pomp  of  arbi- 
trage, the  glory  and  renown  of  unretaliated 
injustice,  form  at  a  distance  a  captiyating  spec- 
tacle. But,  when  the  pageant  is  brought  near, 
and  war  and  taxation  are  spied  in  £e  back- 
ground, reflection  begins  to  operate,  and  pru- 
dence whispers,  that  eyen  the  transports  of 
senseless  ambition  may  be  bought  too  dear. 

Text.    Par.  9. 

''Therefore,  sir,  I  must  expressly  entreat 
yon,  from  the  king  and  his  allies,  to  induce  tiie 
Court  of  Denmark  not  to  grant  any  part  of 
their  forces,  either  by  land  or  sea,  to  act  offen- 
siyely  >gunst  Sweden,  under  prOenee  of  a  De- 
feiuive  Treaty;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  sup- 
port a  perfect  neutrality,  in  eyery  proyince, 
and  in  all  the  seas  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Denmaric." 

Obeertatiom  on  Par.  9. 
Under  what  pretence  trespass  upon  the  pa- 


tience of  the  Danbh  Minister  with  this  inso** 
lenee !  Is,  then,  a  Defensiye  Treaty  between 
Denmark  and  Russia  but  a  pretence  I  Was  it 
not  the  King  of  Sweden  that  attacked  Russia^ 
and  that  for  the  ayowed  purpose  of  making 
conquests  at  her  expense !  Are  aggresson  to 
choose  how  the  aggrieyed  country  shall  be  de- 
fended t  And  can  Russia  be  defended  with- 
out offending  the  King  of  Sweden  I 

Tezt.    Par.  10. 

^  Depend  on  it,  sir,  that  as  soon  as  Denmark 
will  haye  taken  a  resolution  so  conformable  to 
the  wishes  of  his  (ita)truefriendtf  the  eononr- 
renee  of  the  King  of  Denmark  towards  the  n« 
establishment  of  a  general  peace  would  be  in- 
finitely agreeable  to  the  king,  my  master,  and 
I  dare  add  that  your  Excellency  has  too  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  tme  interette  of  Rum- 
tia,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  England,  not 
to  be  sensible  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  can- 
not better  confide  to  effect  a  peace  than  to  his 
Britannic  Mig'esty  and  his  allies.  My  instruc- 
tions are  to  adE  of  your  Excellency  a  clear  and 
decisiye  answer  on  the  intentions  of  his  Danish 
Migesty,  with  regard  to  a  junction  of  part  of 
his  forces,  either  by  land  or  sea,  to  the  forces 
ofher  Imperial  Mi^esty  of  Rus^  and  to  pro- 
pose the  neutrality  of  the  Danish  States,  and 
of  the  Danish  seas,  under  the  moet  eJUaeioue 
promiee  ofteeurUy  from  the  King  of±!ngland 
and  his  aUies." 

Obteroations  on  Par.  10. 

Another  proposition  for  the  truth  of  which 
Mr  EUiott  is  entitled  to  fhll  credit,  yiz.  that 
supposing  a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  to  break  his  treaty  with  Russia, 
and  reftise  her  all  assistance,  &e  concurrence 
of  that  Iwngy  towarda  ike  reHSdaklukmenlt  of  • 
general  peace,  wonld  he  injinitely  agreeable  to 
Mr  Elliotts  royal  matter;  as  a  peace,  good  or 
bad,  &B  not  to  M  made,  nor  any  other  political 
effect  to  be  produced,  by  sitting  still  and  doing 
nothing;  if  Denmark,  without  helping  Russia, 
is  to  act  towards  the  production  <MPa  peace,  it 
must  be  by  helping  the  enemies  of  Russia.  At  tiiis 
price,  she  may  be  sure  enough  of  the  tempo- 
rary smiles  of  this  "  true  friend,"  this  adept  in 
the  true  interests  of  Russia,  who  in  return  for 
his  indefotlgable  labours  in  her  seryice  for 
these  two  year8,now  demands  her**  confidence  J* 

A  declaration  in  which  this  country  is  not 
less  concerned  than  Denmark,  is,  "the  moti 
efieacioue  promiee  of  eecnrUyfirom  the  King  of 
England,"  so  generously  offered  to  Denmark, 
in  case  of  her  deserting  her  aUies,  coupled 
with  the  assurance  which  we  saw  giyen  of 
tpeedy  and  eficacioue  aesittance  to  be  afforded 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  case  such  desertion 
does  not  take  place.  Punishment  on  one 
hand,  protection  on  the  other,  are  thus  held 
out  to  this  iignred  and  insulted  people,  all  for 
the  amusement  of  this  their  **  true  Jriend,**  all 
at  the  expense  of  Britain.  If  after  all  these 
efforts  this  true  friend  of  peace,  and  his  virtu- 
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oils  fiecondfl,  fiiil  of  eompuwiiig  the  felicity  of 
a  war,  they  are  the  most  unfortanate  of  men. 
War  with  somebody  they  will  ha^e  at  any 
rate.  Nov  in  one  event — hereafter  in  another. 
War  with  Denmark,  if  Denmark  will  not  be 
bnllied  into  a  bieaeh  of  &ith.  War  with 
RnsBia  if  Denmark  cronches,  and  Russia  at 
some  ftitnre  period,  when  reooyered  out  of  her 
present  diffiimlties,  should  bethink  her  of  her 
wrongs,  and  call  a  ftathleis  ally  to  account  for 
his  ix^delity. 

Tezt,    Par.  11  and  last. 

*  This  desire  of  aroidlng  every  kind  of  use- 
less animosities  has  caused  me  to  address  my- 
self to  your  Excellency  by  a  pritate  letter 
rather  than  deliver  a  formal  declaration,  the 
contents  of  which  migfU  have  been  made  more 
pMie  than  the  actual  eireumetaneet  of  affaire 
require;  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  fiatUr  myeetj 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  my  nego- 
tiations, your  Excellency  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice of  acknowledging  that  I  have  laboured  to 
prevent  the  miseries  of  war.  May  our  united 
endeavours  re  vi  ve  in  the  hearts  of  the  sovereigns 
the  true  love  of  their  subjects,  too  unhappily 
victims  of  that  chimerical  love  of  glory  which 
has  so  frequently  and  so  unnecessuily  stained 
Europe  with  blood  I" 

Obterxationt  on  Par.  11  and  last. 

Secrecy  is  the  known  companion  of  guilt : 
publicity  of  probity  and  innocence.  The  first 
endeavour  was  to  confine  the  matter  to  verbal 
insinuations  :  that  defeated,  the  business  was 
pursued  by  letter,  which  it  is  desired  might 
be  considered  as  a  pritaU  one.  This  letter, 
whether  by  policy  or  accident,  has  been  made 
public;  and  the  reproach  of  meanness  added 
to  that  of  insolence  and  tyranny,  is  what  the 
authors  of  the  proposition  have  got  by  their 
endeavours  to  hide  it.  Had  the  Danish  Minis- 
ter yielded  to  private  insinuations,  not  only 
would  Russia  have  been  deprived  of  the  assis- 
tance due  from  Denmark,  but  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  and  dissension  would  have  been  sown 
between  the  two  courts.  The  extorted  neu- 
trality would  have  been  published  as  a  volun- 
tary one,  and  the  breach  of  alliance  would 
have  been  imputed  either  to  disaffection  or  to 
the  uigust  desire  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  it 
without  sharing  in  the  burthens.  The  dis- 
avowal of  the  threats,  after  they  had  produced 
their  effi»ct,  would  thus  have  effected  a  double 
purpose  :  the  reproach  of  injustice  would  have 
been  transferred  from  the  authors  to  the  vic- 
tims of  it.  Interrogated  concerning  the  cause 
of  the  infidelity  of  Denmark  to  Russia,  the 
British  Minister  at  Copenhagen  would  have 
known  no  more  of  it  than  Uie  British  Cabinet 
did  of  the  causes  of  the  Turkish  war.  Pride, 
too,  by  disposing  the  Danish  Court  to  attribute 
their  defection  to  any  other  principle  rather 
than  fear,  might  have  disposed  them  to  join  in 
throwing  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  business.  • 
.  The  plan  was  not  ill  laid  for  a  plan  of 


knavery ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  knavery 
that  its  successes  hang  upon  a  hair ;  and  when 
exposed  to  the  public  eye  the  breath  of  one 
honest  man  is  enough  to  break  it. 

That  there  is  a  species  of  **ooldnes8**  in  the 
''self-fiattery"  here  professed  by  Mr  Elliott 
will  not  be  disputed  with  him ;  but  what  pur- 
pose it  can  answer  to  a  man,  in  the  act  of  set- 
ting fire  to  a  train,  to  boast  of  the  pains  he  is 
taking  to  prevent  the  oonfiagration,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easy  to  resolve* 

Actions  are  the  test  of  words.  A  wish, 
which  would  have  been  the  language  of  virtue 
in  the  month  of  a  guardian  of  peace,  corrupts 
into  hypocritical  violence  in  the  impure  lips  of 
a  Minister  of  violence.  Such  is  the  response 
of  an  honest  man  to  this  concluding  prayer. 
Anti-Machiavel. 


LETTER  II. 

Sib,— The  plan  of  aggression  in  the  north 
I  find  pursues  an  uninterrupted  course.  Oppor- 
tunities are  sought,  and  none  are  suffered  to 
pass  unimproved.  To  evince  the  partiality  of 
his  Majesty's  proffered  mediation.  Sir  Roger 
Curtis  is  sent  to  perform  the  office  of  Drill  Ser- 
jeant to  the  Swedish  Navy.  This  is  old  news 
in  Europe.  I  have  looked  for  it  in  vain  in  our 
own  prints.  Should  occasion  require,  Gibral- 
tar's other  h^ro  may  be  despatched  perhaps 
for  the  defence  of  Gottenbuig.  Once  already 
has  that  port  been  saved  by  us  ;  Sweden  re- 
scued from  the  miseries  of -ancient  liberty,  and 
the  nations  of  the  Baltic  from  the  calamities 
of  peace.  At  that  time  the  pen  of  an  Elliott 
was  sufficient  to  the  task.  A  second  time  Om 
sword  of  another  Elliott  may  be  nothing  less 
than  necessary.  Terrified  or  deceived,  Chrisr- 
tian  for  once  submitted  to  our  mandate.  Cath- 
erine may  not  be  quite  so  tractable :  a  Russian 
Admiral  may  have  scruples^about  recognising 
a  British  Envoy  for  his  commanding  officer. 

Once  more,  if  the  endeavours  of  the  Ministry 
are  not  crowned  with  war,  they  are  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  A  Swedish  frigate  is 
captured  by  a  Russian  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 
Restitution  is  demanded  by  the  British  envoy. 
— On  what  pretence  f  TiaA  the  vessel  was 
British!  That  it  had  British  subjects,  or 
British  goods  in  it !  No  :  but  it  was  taken 
too  near  the  Danish  coast.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  become  King  of  Norway :  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  ii^ured  by  a  violation  of 
the  territory  of  Norway.  The  nominal  King 
of  Denmark  has  no  interest  in  the  peace  of  his 
own  country,  no  feeling  for  his  own  honour  ; 
it  is  therefore  become  necessary  for  his  brother 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  the  sceptre  out  of  his 
hands.  Such  is  the  l^ie  of  St  James's.  If 
the  eoneequenta  only  of  these  syllogisms  are 
expressed,  it  is  only  to  save  words  ;  1^ 
anteeedente  are  implied. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  first  Pitt  was  the 
dettropng  of  a  French  fieet,  not  near  but  vpok 
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the  coast  of  Portugal.  What  would  hare  boen 
his  language,  if  a  neutral  ^nrt — ^Denmark  for 
instance—Hiddressing  itself  to  Portugal  or  to 
him»  had  taken  Fraaoe  by  the  hand,  and  called 
for  satisfiMsCion  f  In  the  present  instance, 
conoeiTe  Denmark  to  have  recalled  the  pre- 
cedent.—<<  We  will  talk  about  the  Swedish 
frigate,  when,  in  satisftMlion  to  the  Tiolated 
peace  of  Portngal,  yon  haye  pnt  Fnnce  into 
the  same  plight  she  would  haye  been  in  had 
the  coast  of  Lagos  neyer  felt  the  ftame  of 
British  firebrands."  If  such  had  been  the 
answer  of  Denmark,  what  would,  what  conld 
haye  been  the  reply  1 

The  fiur  and  open  rei^y  is,  that  justice  and 
humanity  haye  no  place  in  cabinets.  It  is  for 
weak  states  to  suffer  iignries  :  it  is  fbr  strong 
ones  to  inflict  them.  Do  a»  )f<m  would  he  done 
6v,  a  rule  of  gold  for  indiyiduals,  is  a  rule  of 
glass  Ibr  nations.  The  duty  of  a  king  to  his 
subjects  and  to  the  world,  is  to  compass  war, 
by  any  means,  and  at  any  price ;  and  the  less 
the  profit  or  pretence,  the  greater  is  the  glory. 

iTo  do  mischief  is  hommr:  to  do  it  slily,  darkly, 
and  securely,  is  poliey.  The  number  of  troops 
a  nation  is  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  gives 
the  measure  of  its  power:  the  number  of 
nnproyoked  and  unrequited  iiyuries  it  has  been 
able  to  inflict,  giyes  the  meaeare  of  its  yirtne. 
The  true  contest  among  kings  is,  who  with 
least  smart  to  himself  shall  giye  the  hardest 
blow.  The  King  of  En^^d,  is  he  not  the 
King  of  Hum^reye  and  Memdoaaf  The 
prowess  of  Hwmpkreyt  and  Mendoza^  is  it 
not  the  objeet  of  enyy  and  imitation  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  King  of  Great  Britainl 

AllTI-MACHIAySL. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  fore- 
going, the  following  Ministerial  apology 
appeared.  Benthiun  attributed  it,  on 
what  he  thought  good  authority,  to  the 
king  himaelf : — 

To  tke  Primer  ofAe  PM%c  AdverHm. 
June  4, 1789. 

SiBy — In  seyeral  of  the  public  papers,  bnt 
particularly  in  those  called  Opposition  papers, 
great  pains,  I  obserre,  haye  lately  been  taken 
to  blame  his  Msjesty's  Ministers  for  haying 
concluded  the  late  Treaty  of  Defensiye  Alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  manner 
in  which  most  of  £e  authors  of  these  remarks 
haye  treated  the  subject,  proyes,  that  the 
ardour  of  serying  their  party  has  led  them  fer 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge,  and 
that  they  are  yeiy  little  ao<nia]nted  with  the 
different  interests  of  the  seyeral  powers  of 
Europe,  of  whoee  respeetiye  political  situations 
an  exact  statement  appeared  in  one  of  yonr 
piHP^fB  some  time  in  the  bei^nning  of  lUy.* 


*  Mr  Emotfk  desiaation  to  Count  Bemstoff 
(May  10.) 


The  necessity  of  a  contiaeiital  ally  being  al- 
lowed on  all  sides,  the  enemies  of  the  treaty 
in  question  could  do  no  less  than  point  out 
another  power,  as  preferable  to  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  and  they  haye  yeiy  wisely  fixed  upon 
Russia^  Bnt  whilst,  in  order  t^  prove  the 
advantages  of  an  alliance  with  that  empire* 
they  represent  its  power  by  sea  and  by  land 
in  its  utmost  magnitude,  they  seem  not  to  be 
aware,  that  what  they  aUege  as  sa  inducement 
to  an  alliance,  might  partly  be  lo<riced  npon  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  it.  The  power 
of  Russia  has  lately  grown  to  such  a  pitch, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
statesmen,  it  threatens  to  oyerthrow  the  poll* 
tical  balance  of  Europe.  But  by  the  present 
judicious  combination  of  England,  Praflria^ 
Sweden,  and  perhaps  Denmark,  it  is  likely  to 
receiye  a  seasonable  check ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  Russia  will  thereby  be  reduced,  Sweden 
will  rise  in  importance,  and  become  firmly 
attached  to  this  country,  by  whose  asststance 
it  has  been  raised  firom  its  late  insignificance, 
and  rescued  fh>m  the  power  of  Russia,  which 
has  long  meditated  its  destruction.  The  great 
abilities  of  the  present  King  of  Sweden  and 
his  brothers,  seem  to  point  out  the  present 
period  of  time  as  expressly  calculated  for 
restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  the  nortl^ 
destroyed  by  the  preponderance  of  Russia. 

Independent  of  these  considerations,  would 
it  become  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  to 
court  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous Gkarina,  who,  when  Englimd  was  inyolyed 
in  a  war  with  nnmbers  of  enemies,  assumed 
the  air  of  a  Dictatrix  on  the  seas,  and  pro- 
moted every  measure  which  could  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  I  The 
armed  neutrality  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Court  of  Petersburg,  whereby  England  was 
deprived  of  the  great  advantages  which  her 
numerous  armed  vessels  would  have  given  her 
over  her  enemies,  by  intercepting  their  sup- 
plies of  warlike  stores.  It  is  true,  the  laie 
King  of  Prussia  gtkft  likewise  into  that  mea- 
sure; but  he  had  at  least  some  cause  to 
complain  of  the  oondnet  of  England  towards 
him  in  the  yeair  1762,  whilst  Russia  was 
plainly  actuated  only  by  a  jealousy  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Britidi  navy,  which  she  hto  ever 
since  shown  a  disposition  to  diminish.  The 
commercial  advantages  which  this  country 
might  derive  from  a  treaty  with  Russia,  the 
etiwr  powers  in  the  Baltic,  together  with 
Poland,  will  be  able  in  a  great  measure  to 
aibrd ;  whilst,  from  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
administration,  we  may  expect  that  such  en- 
couragement will  be  given  to  the  cultivation, 
in  the  British  dominions,  of  the  important 
articles  of  hemp  and  timber,  that  the  immense 
sums  which  are  paid  for  then  to  foreign 
nations,  will,  in  time,  be  considerably  lessened. 
The  system  adopted  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration tends  likewise  manifestly  to  lessen,  if 
not  entirely  to  annihilate,  the  influence  of 
Pranoe  in  Tnxkey  and  Sweden,  which  ij^y 
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very  piobably  be  silended  with 
oial  adYutaget  to  Enghuid,  with  regard  to  the 
ionner  power,  that  the  Britieh  trade, to  the 
LeTanty  at  preMnt  almoet  entirely  rapereeded 
by  the  Frenoh,  may  regain  ite  pristine  impor- 
tattce.^1  am,  ut,  your  humble  eerrant, 

Pabticah. 

To  Partixan's  letter  Bentham  thus  re- 
plied ;r- 

LETTER  III. 

The  Pvhlie  Adverti$er,  June  IM,  1789. 

Obiena^MU  an  a  MinUierial  Drfenee  of  ths 
Pnutian  TrwOy,  tigned  ^  A  Partitamy*' 
and  inmrted  in  the  PfibUo  Adteiimr  of  June 

Text.    Par,  1. 

^  In  seyeral  of  the  public  papers,  bat  parti- 
onlarly  in  those  called  Opposition  papers,  great 
pains,  I  observe,  have  lately  been  taken  to 
blame  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  having  con- 
cluded the  late  treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance 
with  the  King  of  Prussia." 

Obeertaltum$  on  Par,  1. 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  find  there  is  one  party 
amongst  us  whose  eyes  begin  to  open  to  the 
folly  of  the  plan- of  continental  politics  we 
hate  been  so  long  pursuing; — better  half 
open  than  perfectly  closed.  I  hope,  ere  I  have 
done,  to  open  them  a  little  wider.  ^  Defensive 
Treaty," — ^so  pretends  the  title.  The  whole 
tenor  of  our  foreign  politics  for  two  years  past, 
and  the  very  terms  of  Mr  Elliott's  declaration, 
so  lately  delivered  to  Denmark,  show  it  to  be 
offennw. 

Text,    Par.  2. 

**  The  manner  in  which  most  of  the  authors 
of  these  remains  have  treated  the  sulijjeet, 
proves,  that  the  ardour  of  serving  their  party 
has  led  them  fitr  beyond  the  sphere  of  their 
knowledge,  and  that  they  are  very  little  ac- 
quainted vrith  the  different  interests  of  Ihe 
several  powers  of  Europe,  of  whose  respective 
political  situations,  an  exact  statement  t^ 
peared  in  one  of  your  papers  some  time  in  the 
beginning  of  May." 

O&fereatiojM  on  Par,  2. 

For  this  statement,  I  snppoee  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  the  author  of  this  argument.  I  have 
not  met  with  it,  nor  should  I  think  of  lookmg 
i»r  ity  but  m  the  persaaaion  of  finding  it  as 
erroneous  as  these  deductions  are  inoonduBive. 
True,  or  fiilae,  it  is  equally  incapable  of  throw- 
ing any  other  than  a  false  light  on  the  present 
question.  Aoeording  to  this  pretender 'to 
superior  ^  knowledge,"  the  writers  on  the  other 
side  show  themselves  **  wry  little  aoquamted 
with  the  different  interests  of  the  mwralpowtr$ 
of  Eniope."  Withoui  the  pains  of  studying 
that  exast  ttatement,  it  shall  be  seen  whether 
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he  possesses  any  tolerable  conception  of  the 
interests  of  any  one. 

Text,    Par.  3. 

^  The  necessity  of  a  continental  ally  being 
allowed  on  all  sides,  the  enemies  of  the  treaty 
in  question  oould  do  no  less  than  point  out 
another  power,  as  preferable  to  the  King  of 
Prussia;  and  they  have  very  wisely  fixed  upon 
Russia." 

Obserwtione  on  Par.  3. 

Somewhat  less  unvrisely  than  those  who 
fixed  on  Prussia.  An  impregnable  Empress, 
with  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  subjects, 
is  a  less  ineligible  ally  than  a  collection  of 
disjointed  scraps  and  Augments,  made  up  into 
a  nominal  kingdom,  with  less  than  six  mil- 
lions. See  the  vubierability  of  this  tottertog 
power  extremely  well  stated  by  Sir  J.  Dal- 
rymple,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  April.  See 
the  same  truth  ftilly  developed  by  the  master- 
ly  and  impartial  hand  of  the  Cotnte  de  Mira- 
bean,  in  his  great  work,  Sur  la  Monarekie 
Pruatiemne.  The  neoessity  of  a  '^  continental 
ally  allowed  on  off  sides :"  assuredly  not  on 
mine.  Of  the  fion-neeesnty  of  all  allianees  to 
this  country;  of  the  inutility  and  mischievous- 
ness  of  all  such  engagements,  my  conviction  is 
as  strong  as  of  my  own  existence.  The  fewer 
allies,  the  more  firiends.  Neither  Prussia  nor 
Russia  would  1  have  for  an  i^y,  nor  any  other 
power  whatsoever,  would  they  pay  us  fer  our 
alliaaoe  the  half  of  their  revenue.  An  alliance 
which  is  not  necessary,  is  much  worse  than 
useless.  No  ally  will  engage  to  go  to  war  fer 
you,  without  your  engaging  to  go  to  vrar  fer 
him.  The  first  power  in  Europe,  a  nation  thai 
fer  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  two  suooes- 
sive  wars,  has  shown  herself  nM>re  than  a  match 
fer  the  two  greatest  next  to  herself,  cannot 
stand  in  need  of  alliances  for  herdefence.  Other 
powers  may  join  with  ene  another  to  guard 
themselves  against  her  attadcs ;  prudence  mxf 
eigoin  them ;  justice  cannot  but  authorise  them; 
— ^both  forbid  her  to  take  umbrage.  But  that 
three  or  more  powers  should  join  in  ofilsnsive 
war,  in  the  view  of  plundering  one  which  is 
more  than  a  match  for  any  two  of  them,  is  out 
of  ai^probability  and  all  example.  To  engage 
her  in  alliance,  is  to  shake  her  peace  for  no- 
thing. Such  measures,  instead  of  increasing 
her  security,  diminish  it.  Being  unnecessary 
for  defence,  they  announce  aggression,  if  they 
do  not,  as,  unhappily  in  our  own  case,  follow 
it.  Excitiiig  well-grounded  jealousy,  tiiey  be- 
get eounter-alliances ;  and,  by  the  boundless 
terror  they  inspire,  create  many  sincere  ene- 
mies, in  return  fer  one  fidse  friend. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  seals  of  national  se- 
curity, beyond  which  the  nature  of  things  will 
not  waSvt  man  to  soar.  We  stand— we  have 
long  stood— upon  that  pinnaole.  No  step  we 
can  take  can  raise  us  above  it :  no  effort  we 
can  make,  but  must  endanger  our  sinking  be- 
low it. 
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r«rt.    Par.  4. 


^  Bat  whilst,  in  order  to  proTe  the  adTia- 
tages  of  an  alliance  with  that  empire,  they 
represent  its  power  hy  sea  and  by  land  in  its 
utmost  magnitude,  they  seem  not  to  be  aware, 
that  what  they  allege  as  an  inducement  to  an 
allianoe,  might  partly  be  looked  upon  as  a  sof* 
ficient  reason  for  declining  it." 

Ob$erwiti(m$  on  Par.  A. 

The  aignment  which  this  introduction  ushers 
in,  might  be  partly  desenring  of  that  name,  if 
the  alUance,  which  it  is  employed  to  represent 
as  ineligible,  could  be  varUy  made,  and  parUy 
not  made.    Here  it  follows : — 

Teat,    Par.  5. 

^  The  power  of  Russia  has  lately  grown  to 
such  a  pitch,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
informed  statesmen,  it  threatens  to  OTerthrow 
the  political  balance  of  Europe.'* 

ObierratUmi  on  Par.  5. 

A  comment  on  this  passage  is  no  ftirther  of 
use,  than  as  it  serves  to  show  the  badness  of 
the  cause,  by  the  necutary  distress  betrayed 
by  those  who  stand  up  in  its  defence.  li  Rus- 
sia, or  is  she  not,  so  strong  as  the  opposition 
writers,  it  seems,  have  been  representing  her! 
li  the  alliance  of  a  strong  power,  or  is  it  not^ 
better  than  that  of  a  woiJl  one  f  No  one  re- 
ply, nor  any  two  consistent  replies,  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  this  advocate.  The  statements 
of  the  opposition  must  be  true  and  fUse,  Rus- 
sia strong  and  weak,  an  eligible  ally,  and  an 
ineligible  one  at  the  same  time.  WecJf,  for 
the  purpose  of  assiBting  us,  so  long  as  the  al- 
liance lasts :  Stnmg,  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing us,  when,  in  order  to  get  at  us,  she  has 
made  a  sudden  spring,  broke  the  alliance,  and 
overthrown  the  political  balance  of  Europe: 
IndigibU,  so  long  as  a  chain  of  aggressions,  as 
unexampled  as  Uiey  were  unprovoked,  have 
failed  of  vrinning  her  to  our  side.  Eligible,  as 
soon  as  these  extraordinary  favours  shall  have 
purchased  her  unnecessary  assistance.  Her 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,  after  having  been  less 
useftil  to  us  for  I  don't  know  what  length  of 
time,  than  the  King  of  Prussia's  none,  are  to 
swell  in  the  compass  of  a  night  to  sea  serpents, 
and  swallow  up  our  120,  and  so  on. 

Texi.    Par.  6. 

^  But  by  the  present  judicious  combination 
of  £ngland,Pru86ia,  Sweden,  and  perhaps  Den- 
mark, it  is  Ukely  to  receiTc  a  seasonable  check  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  Russia  will  thereby  be 
reduced,SwedenvnllriBeinimportance,and  be- 
come firmly  attached  to  this  country,  by  whose 
assistance  it  has  been  raised  from  its  late  insig- 
nificance, andrescued  from  the  power  of  Russia, 
which  has  long  meditated  its  destruction." 

ObeervoHom  on  Par.  6. 

In  this  hodge-podge  paragraph,  there  issuch  a 


oomMnalMm  of  ignorance,  absurdity,  fklse  state- 
ment,aad  cool  wickedness,  as  should  eflbotuaHy 
protect  it  against  discussion,  were  it  not  to<^ 
fltithfbl  a  specimen  of  the  vulgar  commonj^ae^ 
mode  of  arguing  on  these  subjects.  Thai 
powers,  without  any  wsignable  cause,  taka 
sudden  shoots,  while  others,  equally  without 
any  assignable  cause,  are  at  a  stand,  or  on  the 
decline,  and  in  a  state  of  insignificanoe : — that 
a  nation  is  at  any  time,  and  for  no  reason  but 
that  of  its  being  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and 
because  it  is  possible  it  may  some  time  or 
other,  turn  assailant,  be  assaulted,  and  cheeked, 
in  order  to  be  reduced: — ^and  thereby  that  at 
all  times  ^en  there  is  one  nation  more  power- 
ful than  another,  that  is  to  say,  at  all  timea 
whatsoever,  some  one  nation  is  to  be  laid  waste, 
and  as  many  of  her  subjects  as  can  be  come  at 
be  put  to  the  sword  by  a  parcel  of  other  nations 
who,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  miseries,  are 
to  confederate  for  that  purpose : — ^thata  nation, 
consisting  like  Sweden  of  scarce  three  millions 
of  the  poorest  subjects  in  Europe,  is  to  rise 
in  importance,  by  being  driven,  without  tha 
smallest  proTocation  received,  and  against  the 
avowed  inclination  of  its  own  armies,  into  a 
vrar  with  an  Empire,  containing  ttom  25  to  30 
millions ;  that  the  having  thus  pushed  such  a 
nation  into  the  jaws  of  destruction,  under  fa- 
vour of  the  venal  baseness  of  its  rulers,  is  such 
a  benefit  conferred  on  it,  as  to  create  on  ita 
part  *^  a  firm  cMeichment**  to  this  countiy ; — 
that  an  assistance  which  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  the  keeping  off  of  other  remedies,  is 
to  ^ raise"  a  nation  so  assisted  ''from  insig- 
nificance," and  rescue  it  from  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  into  whose  jaws  it  is  thus  plunged : — 
that  Russia,  vrith  the  complete  power  of  de- 
stroying Sweden,  but  vrithont  any  motive,  has 
been  long  meditating  its  destruction,  though 
vrithont  taking  any  one  step  (for  I  de^r  him  to 
produce  any)  for  that  purpose : — that  a  **  com- 
bination" entered  into  for  such  purposes  is  a 
'^judieiovM  combination:" — ^tbat  Denmark,  to 
whose  capital  city  and  shipping,  an  ofllcer  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  has  been  oonricted  of  sei- 
tii%  fire,  in  revenge  for  the  assistance  she  vras 
bound  to  render  to  Russia,  in  obedience  to  tho 
strict  letter  of  a  defensive  treaty,  is  *"  perhafe  " 
about  entering  into  this  combination  against 
Russia :  that  it  would  be  juiidone  on  her  part 
so  to  do :  such  are  the  absurdities  and  atro- 
cities which  this  man  of  '^  superior  kiiowledge  " 
and  **  exact  statement"  has  contrived  to  crowd 
into  the  compass  of  a  sentence — ^which  this 
man  of  a  temper  superior  to  **  the  ardour  of 
serving  a  party,"  has  attempted  to  impose 
upon  his  readers. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  politics  there  are 
certain  estabUshed  phrases,  bywfaich  innoeenoa 
and  wisdom  are  branded  with  contempt,  guilt 
and  folly  recommended  to  admiration  and  to 
practice.  In  this  dictionary,  mom  and  tran^ 
^Uliiy  are  represented  by  dotk,  dbtcmrUy,  and 
tntigni/ieance:  bloodahed  and  deetrucHon  by 
tigour,  tpirit,  activity,  a  senee  o/maHomU  gloryp 
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and  M  (ML  In  the  fkcnlt^r  of  ringing  the 
changes  upon  these  phrases,  consists  the  skill 
by  which  writers  of  the  oomplezion  of  this 
ministerial  advocate  prove  their  title  to  the 
appellation  of  adepts  in  politics. 

For  these  five  and  twenty  yean  last  past, 
Sweden  has  eigoyed  the  benefits  of  peace;  her 
scanty  population,  and  as  slender  substance, 
have  been  undergoing  a  slow  but  regular  in- 
crease, to  the  great  mortification  of  her  aetite 
and  tpiriud  sovereign,  who,  ever  since  incor- 
ruption,  and  her  companion  liberty,  have  been 
expelled  the  Constitution  by  armed  force,  has 
been  labouring  to  ''rescue  her  from  insignifi- 
cance." British  protection,  and  TurlM — I 
hope  not  BritiA,  gold,  have  at  length  crowned 
his  efforts  with  success ;  the  small  remains  of 
liberty  have  been  completely  crushed;  the 
power  of  the  purse  seized,  new  and  heavy 
taxes  imposed,  the  country  exposed  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  superior  and  justly  exasperated 
enemy,  and  now  the  nation  is  **  riting  in  im- 
portanet.^*  The  profound  and  virtuous  politi- 
cians, of  whom  the  composition  I  am  reviewing 
is  intended  as  a  defence,  have  for  about  these 
two  yean  been  labouring  to  rescue  this  country 
from  intignificauee,  to  raite  it  in  impartanoe  in 
the  same  way,  and  these  efforts  seem  to  be  on 
the  point  of  being  crowned  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  nation,  constantly  and  laudably  vigi- 
lant against  domestic  mismanagementyhas  been 
too  inattentive  to  the  misohie&  which  may  be- 
fkU  her  from  ill-grounded  plans  of  foreign 
politics,  and  the  misbehaviour  of  her  servants 
towards  foreign  powers.  Pushed  on  by  iigus- 
tice  and  false  policy  to  the  brink  of  war  and 
nn&thomable  taxation,  it  is  time,  if  it  be  not 
too  late,  to  open  her  eyes.  With  impatience, 
mingled  with  surprise,  I  have  long  been  wait- 
ing for  a  less  incompetent  historian  to  step  for- 
ward and  undertake  the  thankless  office.  Sad 
necessity  alone  could  have  dragged  me  from 
more  smiling  prospects  to  this  gloomy  scene ; 
but  the  same  necessity,  if  it  continue,  will  en- 
sure my  perseverance. 

Teat,  Par.  7. 
*^  The  great  abilities  of  the  present  King  of 
Sweden  and  his  brothen,  seem  to  point  out 
the  present  period  of  time  as  expressly  calcu- 
lated for  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  North,  destroyed  by  the  preponderance  of 


Obiertaiioni  <m  Par.  7. 

The  personal  character  of  the  King,  of  tins 
Royal  Champion  of  Justice  and  Equality,  is  a 
theme  of  which  I  shall  leave  this,  his  British 
second,  in  undisturbed  possession.  Kings 
have  long  arms ;  and,  however  well  you  may 
be  immred,  Mr  Printer,  against  fin,  I  fear  you 
wonld  not  find  yourself  so  against  the  severity  of 
those  laws  by  which  Kings  have  thought  fit  to 
protect  one  another's  charaoten  from  scrutiny. 
Respect,  and  a  propensity  to  imitation,  are 
kindred  sentiments.    I  hope  they  are  not  in- 
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separable.  For  the  abilities  that  oonld  carry 
through  a  national  assembly  a  question  of 
*uppl79  ^7  the  imprisonment  of  the  Opposition 
— ^for  such  abilities  our  own  most  gracious 
sovereign  feels  i^  that  respect,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  support  his  Ministen  are  giving 
to  them.  Bat  let  us  hope  the  precedent  will 
not  be  imported  from  Stockholm  into  West- 
minster. 

Text.    Par.  8. 

'^  Independent  of  these  considerations,  would 
it  become  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  to 
court  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  and  imperious 
Czarina,  who,  when  England  was  involved  in 
a  war  with  a  number  of  enemies,  assumed  the 
air  of  a  dictatrix  of  the  seas,  and  promoted 
every  measure  that  could  tend  to  the  reduction 
of  the  power  of  Great  Britain." 

Obtervatitnu  on  Par.  8. 

My  task  wonld  have  been  shorter  if  this 
jargon  about  tke  spirit  of  a  nationi — eouHing 
allianeesy — haughty  and  imperious  Ctarinaf — 
air  of  a  dictatnx, — ^had  been  left  undisturbed 
in  the  school-boy's  satchel,  firom  which  it  was 
purloined.  And  so  we  are  to  set  Eurepe  on 
fire  on  both  ends,  spread  slaughter  and  de« 
struction  over  three  empires,  and  four  or  five 
kingdoms,  to  show  our  spirit,  and  that  we  an 
not  courting  an -alliance  7  In  return  for  this 
declamation,let  me  putaquestion  to  this  candid 
'^  Partizan,"  so  superior  to  the  ardour  of  serv- 
ing a  party :  which  of  the  two  powen  stands 
most  in  need  of  being  **  checked  andredueedl** 
The  power  cigainst  which  such  methods  an  em* 
ployed,  or  the  power  which  employs  them  t 

Text.    Par.  9. 

**  The  armed  neutrality  was  chiefly  the  work 
of  the*  Court  of  Petenburg,  whereby  England 
was  deprived  of  the  great  advantages  which 
her  numerous  armed  vessels  would  have  given 
her  over  her  enemies,  by  interrupting  their 
supplies  of  warlike  stores. 

Obtertations  on  Par.  9. 

The  accusation  contains  within  itself  a  com- 
plete demonstration  of  its  own  injustice.  This 
greater  disadvantage,  which  Great  Britain,  it 
is  said,  experienced  by  the  oheck  given  to  her 
intercepting  the  supplies  of  her  enemies,  could 
have  no  other  cause,  but  her  superiority  over 
those  enemies ;  she  could  have  no  other  motive 
for  wishing  that  check  removed.  The  greater 
the  disadvantage,  the  greater  her  superiority. 
The  armed  neutrality  was,  therefore,  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  of  equality,  of  peace.  Of  seff- 
defence^  as  its  object  was,  merely  to  pretect 
all  those  northern  nations  against  the  being 
cut  off  from  the  disposal  of  almost  the  only 
articles  of  their  produce.  Of  equality^  because 
it  operated  either  equally  for  and  against  both 
parties  in  the  war,  or  most  against  the  one 
whose  overbearing  power  had  given  it  the 
"  advantage.*^    Of  peace,  because  by  throwing 
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obstaclee  in  the  way  of  oppresriye  power,  it 
tended  to  make  the  success  of  projects  of  con- 
quest or  encroachment  more  tedious  and  un- 
certain ;  and  becauee  the  peaceful  enterprise 
was  pursued  by  no  other  th«i  pacific  means. 
One  of  two  things,  then,  he  hais  made  out  to 
demonstration:  either  this  measure  of  the 
empress  did  us  no  harm,  or  it  did  ue  harm 
which  we  deserred,  and  which,  according  to  his 
own  principles,  she  was  bound  to  do  to  us. 

T€M.    Par.  10. 

^  It  is  true,  the  late  King  of  Prussia  ga^e 
likewise  into  that  measure^ but  he  had  at  least 
tome  cause  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
England  towards  him  in  the  year  1762,  while 
Knssia  was  plainly  actuated  only  by  a  jealousy 
^  the  great  power  of  the  British  nayy,  which 
she  has  ever  since  shown  a  disposition  to  dimi- 
nish." 

OimrwHwna  <m  Par.  10. 

Another  cluster  of  absurdities,  partly  ex- 
pressed, partly  implied.  That  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  proper  or  no  to  engage  in  a  mea- 
sure hostile  to  another  nation,  the  way  is,— 
not  to  ask  onrseWes  whether  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  justice,  humanity,  or  a  regard  for 
our  own  interests  so  to  do^— but  in  what  state 
the  temper  and  affections  of  the  sorereign  of 
that  nation  were  upon  a  certain  occasion  nine 
or  ten  years  back.  That  it  is  possible  to  as- 
certain, or  worth  while  to  inquire,  from  which, 
out  of  half-a-dosen  motires,  any  one  of  them 
capable  of  producing  the  effect,  an  act  not  in 
itself  a  hostilcone,  took  its  rise :  That  in  point 
of  fact,  the  mottTc  which  produced  the  effect 
in  question  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia, /tfoJottsy:  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  resentment :  That,  in  consideration 
that  sixteen  or  scTcnteen  years  before  tkait 
period,  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-seren  years 
before  the  pretetUy  the  angry  soTcreign  might 
have  conceiyed  he  had  a  cause  ibr  his  anger, 
it  is  fit  and  proper  now  to  enter  into  an  idli- 
aace  with  that  amgry  power,  and  agaimt  the 
jwlaui  one.  If  considerations  like  these  are 
to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  war,  I  wonder 
when,  and  with  whom,  we  are  to  be  at  peace. 
A  nation  with  thirty  ships  is  ncTcr  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  supposed  jealous  of  a  power  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  on  pain  of  seeing  its 
■nbjeets'  throats  cut  fbr  it  at  ten  years'  dis- 
tance, while  the  nation  that  has  the  hundred 
and  twenty  ships,  is  to  be  eternally  jealous  of 
the  one  that  has  thirty,  and  in  consequence  to 
raise  up  enemiee  to  attack  her  as  often  as  an 
opportunity  presents  itself. 

niis  disposition  to  reduce  the  naTal  power 
of  Great  Britain,  this  hostQe  disposition  which 
U  so  coolly  assumed,  I  should  be  curious  to 
know  how  it  is  to  be  proved  I  Is  there  any 
i«ne  instance  where  the  means  of  keeping  up 
that  species  of  fbrce  haye  been  permitted  to 
other  nations,  and  reftued  to  Britain  1  Eyen 
sinoe  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 


is  there  any  one  adyantage  in  the  trade  of 
naval  stores,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  trade, 
in  respect  of  which  we  haye  been  put  upon 
w<Hrse  terms  than  any  ether  nation  t  A  dispo- 
sition on  her  part  to  reduce  our  power!  Howf 
By  what  acts  eyidenced  I  Surely  some  errata 
must  haye  crept  into  the  official  documents 
with  which  this  ^  exact  etater"  has  been  sup- 
plied. That  it  was  Sir  R.  Aindie  that  was 
clapped  up  in  the  Seyen  Towers,  and  that  Mr 
Bulgakoff  was  the  adyiser.  That  it  was  the 
EnglUk  fleet  that  was  attempted,  in  time  of 
peace, to  be  burnt  atCopenhagen,  and  that  thay 
were  Riteiiani  that  seconded  the  patriotism 
of  the  SwedUk  colonel  in  Oat  generous  enter- 
prise. 

A  circumstance,  too^  which  this  champion  of 
equality  seems  to  forget,  is,  that  it  was  not  only 
the  jeououi  soyereign  of  Russia,  and  the  angry 
soyereign  of  Prussia,  that  engaged  in  this  sup- 
posed conspiracy  against  our  power,  but  our 
great  and  good  ally,  the  King  of  Sweden :  All 
these  joined  in  the  same  obnoxious  measure : 
One  is  to  be  crushed  for  it ;  the  other  encour- 
aged and  supported.  Such  are  the  lessons  of 
equity  which  this  instructed  advocate  is  em- 
ployeid  to  teach  us. 

I  will  not  Inquire  what  other  powers  joined 
with  the  foregoing.  I  would  rather  ask  which 
did  not  1  The  documents  are  not  befbre  me : 
but  I  hdieve  not  one.  The  world  we  are  fUlen 
into  is  not  only  a  very  wicked  one,  but  a  very 
unaccountable  one.  It  joins  in  a  uniyersal 
conspiracy  against  us.  It  finds  us  pressed  by 
enemies ;  and  when  the  junction  is  formed,  it 
behayes  to  us  and  our  enemies  alike,  without 
offering  us  the  smallest  iigury.  It  is  fbr  this 
offence  that  we  have  embarked  in  the  enter, 
prise  of  punishing  such  parts  of  the  yrorld  as 
are  within  our  reach,  in  pious  expectation  of 
the  time  when  it  shall  please  God  to  deliyer 
the  rest  of  it  into  our  hands.  It  is  for  the 
sovereign  dispenser  of  unerring  justice  to 
choose  his  own  time  and  his  own  instruments; 
and  if,  in  truth,  it  hath  pleased  him  to  give 
commission  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  as 
successor  to  Attila,  to  scourge  the  world,  it  is 
fbr  us  to  kiss  the  rod,  and  fbr  the  world  to 
crouch  to  it.  Of  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
mission, I,  for  one,  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
see  it  iffoduced ;  but  the  rhetoric  of  this  d^ 
elaimer,  I  hope,  is  not  to  pass  in  lien  of  it. 

Text.    Par.  11. 

^The  commercial  advantages  which  this 
country  might  derive  from  a  treaty  vrith 
Russia,  the  other  powers  in  the  Baltic,  to- 
gether veith  Poland,  will  be  able  in  great  me»> 
sure  to  afford;  whilst,  f^om  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  Administration,  we  may  expeet  tiiat 
such  encouragement  vrill  be  given  to  the  ool- 
tivation,  in  &  British  dominions,  of  the  im- 
portant articles  of  hemp  and  thnber,  that  the 
immense  sums  whidi  are  paid  fbr  them  to 
foreign  nations  will  in  time  be  eonsidertbly 
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The  political  economy  of  this  ministerial 
adrocate  is  of  a  piece  with  Us  foreign  politics. 
For  the  oredliof  oiBee,Ihope  here  at  least  he 
is  not  speakinf  from  his  hrtef.  Sure  I  am  he 
has  not  got  his  instmotions  from  Dr  Smith. 

To  preyent  us  from  raising  the  important 
articles  in  qnestion  there  are  no  legal  obstacles, 
nor  ever  have  been.  The  obstacle  is,  that  the 
qnantitj  of  them  that  can  be  prodnoed  upon  a 
giyen  spot  of  groond,  at  a  given  expense,  is  of 
not  so  much  yalne  as  the  production  on  the 
same  spot,  at  the  same  expense,  of  some  other 
commoditj.  The  good  management,  we  are  bid 
to  expect  from  the  *^wi9dcm  of  Adminitira- 
iiMi,'' consistB  in  the  taxing  the  one  part  of  the 
oommnnity,  in  order  to  make  a  parse  to  pay 
another  part,  for  raising  a  less  profitable  crop, 
instead  of  a  more  profitable  one.  The  amount 
of  the  bounty  thus  bestowed,  of  the  tax 
thus  wisely  imposed  and  applied,  oonstitutes 
pretty  nearly  what,  aeeordmg  to  my  calcula- 
tion, would  be  the  <0M  by  this  wise  measure. 
"  No,"  says  this  harbinger  of  wisdom,  ''it  is 
only  the  deduction  from  the  gain :  For  the 
eating  of  the  immense  sums  wmch  we  now  pay 
ftir  hemp,  and  so  forth,  would  be  so  much  dear 
gaimJ*  Andtnie  he  says,  if  the  com,  and  other 
productions  which,  by  the  supposition,  would 
otherwise  hare  been  raised  on  the  same  land  to 
a^rvoter  Talue,  would  sell  fornot^tM^.     . 

Text.    Par.  12,  and  latt. 

^  The  system  adopted  by  the  present  admin- 
istration tends  likewise  manifestly  to  lessen, 
if  not  entirely  to  annihilate,  the  influence  of 
France  in  Turkey  and  Sweden,  which  may 
probably  be  attended  with  such  commercial 
adyantages  to  England,  with  regard  to  the 
former  power,  that  the  British  trade  to  the 
Leyant,  at  present  almost  superseded  by  the 
French,  may  regain  its  pristine  importance." 

ObttrwUion*  on  Pair.  12. 

Why  attempt  to  ^  annihilate,"  or  by  yio- 
lence  eyen  to  **  lessen,"  the  influence  of  France 
in  Sweden,  in  Turkey,  or  anywhere  else !  With 
what  hope  I  with  what  justice  f  with  what 
reason f  to  what  use?  In  what  instance, 
and  in  what  country,  has  France  been  at- 
tempting to  abuse  it  f  Do  we  foel,  haye  we 
lately  felt,  in  the  Leyant  or  elaewheie,  any 
want  of  influence  T  Have  we  met  with  any 
hfaiderance  there,  from  selling  what  we  had  to 
sell,  from  buying  what  we  wanted  to  buy,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  foir  and  peaceable  compe- 
tition !  Are  the  French  neyer  to  be  permitted 
to  buy  anything  but  of  us  1  How  are  they  to 
buy  anything  of  us,  without  being  allowed  to  get 
anything  to  pay  for  it  yrith  f  Is  it  so  sure  a 
thiiBg  that  the  French  will  neyer  hafe  hereafter 
any  troops  in  their  armies,  any  money  in  tiieir 
treasures,  any  resentment  of  ii^uries  in  their 
booonfl,  and  that  they  will  always  lie  stijl  to  be 
trampled  npon  by  the  present  Administration, 


and  the  present  Administration's  Trumpeter  t 
If  to  keep  them  from  stanring,  we  can  prevail 
npon  our  generosity  to  indulge  them  in  a  small 
pittance  of  trade  anywhere,  can  we  find  a  more 
proper  field  for  indulgence  than  one  to  which 
they  are  twice  as  near  as  we  are  f  Is  not  that 
superior  yicinity  sufficient  to  account  for  what- 
eyer  superiority  their  trade  has  oyer  ours,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  unsupported  supposition 
of  superiority  of  influence  f  Can  the  sum  total 
of  our  oim  trade,  at  any  period,  be  extended 
beyond  the  limits  which  the  quantity  of  our 
capital  at  that  period  has  set  to  it  t  Can  the 
sum  total  of  the  trade  of  France  be  prevented 
firom  assuming  the  extension  which  the  quan- 
tity of  her  capital  allows  off  Is  it  to  be  taken 
for  granted  without  proo^  and  against  mani- 
fest probability,  that  a  trade  for  ifi^ch  we  have 
farther  to  go  than  the  French  have,  must  be 
more  profitable  than  others  for  which  we  have 
not  so  for  to  go  as  they  have  1  Can  the  wis- 
dom of  grasping  at  any  particular  branch  of 
trade  be  shown  any  otherwise,  than  by  show- 
ing that  in  that  trade  the  ^uns  are  greater,  or 
the  expense  less,  than  in  any  other  much  t— 
and  is  there  not  in  the  breasts,  and  in  the  heads 
of  merchants,  a  principle  that  will  lead  them 
to  find  out  the  most  lucrative,  without  their 
being  whipped  to  it,  or  whistled  to  it,  by  the 
**  wisdom  of  the  present  administraition  1 " 

If  the  principles  I  have  been  reriewing  were 
to  be  punned  by  all  who  have  as  good  a  right 
to  pursue  them  as  we  have,  a  war  of  all  against 
all  would  be  the  consequence,  and  the  race  of 
man  would  be  swept  from  olf  the  earth. 

There  might  be  wisdom  in  blind  and  malig- 
nant selfishness,  if,  by  shutting  our  own  eyes 
against  our  own  ixgustice,  we  could  shut  the 
eyes  of  our  feUow-siM;  the  misfortune  is,  that 
we  open  them  but  the  wider. 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  ambition  to  crush  insects : 
but  better  arguments  tlum  these  the  cause  does 
not  supply.  Sir,  I  wage  no  war  with  harmless 
ignorance :  but  when  ignorance,  under  the 
mask  of  superiority,  steps  forth  to  abet  guilt, 
and  a  great  nation  is  egged  on  to  run  a  muck 
against  the  world,  severity  becomes  a  duty, 
and  compassion  for  one  gives  way  to  sympathy 
for  millions. — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Airn-MACHiAVEL. 

These  Anti-Maohiavel  Letters  excited 
the  resentment  of  Gfeorge  the  Third. 
He  discovered  their  author,  and  never 
ceased  to  regard  Bentham  in  the  light 
of  a  personal  enemy.  Bentham  always 
attributed  the  Veto  he  put-  npon  the 
Panopticon  Bill,  after  it  had  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  vindictive 
feelings  created  by  this  correspondence. 

Bentham  had  not  mentioned  to  any 
one  that  he  had  written  the  first  two 
Letters,  signed  Anti-Maohiavel ;  bnt 
on  the  day,  or  the  day  after  the  Letter 
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appeared,  (so  sharplvattackingihe  policy 
of  hisanknown  royal  opponent,)Bentham 
called  at  Lansdowne  Houae,  and  he  thus 
relates  what  passed : — ^'^^  Yon  are  found 
out,'  cried  Lord  L.,  laying  hold  of  me, 

*  Lady  Lansdowne  it  was  that  detected 
yoO)'  and  he  told  me  by  what  mark. 
He  was  in  a  perfect  ecstasy.  His  fiEune 
had  been  grounded,  in  no  small  degree, 
on  his  knowledge  of  foreign  pobtics. 
Guess  my  astonishment,  when  I  found 
th.e  whole  story  new  to  him.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  vibrated,  arm  in  arm,  talking  over 
the  matter  in  the  great  dining-room. 
A  day  or  two  after,  came  out,  in  the 
same  paper,  an  answer,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  a  Partizan.     ^So,'  says   he, 

*  here's  an  antagonist  yon  have  got.  Do 
you  know  who  he  is?      *  Not  I,  indeed.' 

*  Well,  I  wiU  tell  you:  it  is  the  King.' 
That  he  had  means  of  knowing  this,  was 
no  secret  to  me.  For  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  a  regular  journal  of  what 
passed  at  the  Queen's  house,  had  been 
received  by  him:  he  had  mentioned  to 
me  the  persons  from  whom  it  came. 
The  answer  was,  of  course,  a  trumpery 
one.    The  word  cheeky  applied  to  "the 


C178^- 

power  of  Russia,  formed  the  whole 
substance  of  it  The  communication 
produced  on  me  the  sort  of  effect  that 
could  not  but  have  been  intended.  Junius 
had  set  the  writings  of  the  day  to  the 
tune  of  asperity.  I  fell  upon  the  best 
of  kin^  with  redoubled  vehemence.  I 
sent  the  two  Anti-Machiavels  to  Pitt 
the  second.    The  war  was  given  up." 

''Who  Anti-Machiavel  was,  became 
soon  known  to  this  satne  '  best  of  kin^' 
for  that  was  the  title  which  the  prolific 
virtues  of  his  wife  had  conferred  upon 
him.  Imagine  how  he  hated  me.  Mil- 
lions wasted  were  among  the  results  of 
his  vengeance.  In  a  way  too  long  to 
state,  he  broke  the  futh  of  the  Admiralty 
Boaid  pledged  to  my  brother.  Aft^ 
keeping  me  in  hot  water  more  years 
than  the  siege  of  Troy  lasted,  he  broke 
the  faith  of  Parliament  to  me.  But  for 
him  all  the  paupers  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  a]l  the  prisoners  in  the  country, 
would  have  been  in  my  hands.  A  penal 
code  drawn  by  me  would  have  become 
law.  Of  the  Panopticon  establishment, 
the  character  to  which  it  owed  its  chief 
value  in  my  ejre,  was  that  of  a  means 
leading  to  that  end." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

1789—1791.    iBr.  41-48. 

Correipondenee  on  Frendi  Afiain. — ^MemorandA  of  Lord  Lansdo'wiie's  Ministerial  Proieets. — ^Lord 
Wycombe. — Memoir  of  a  Portrait  of  Bentham. — His  Wish  to  enter  Parliament,  and  Correspon- 
dence with  Lord  lansdowne. — Coxreipondenoe  with  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  Dr  Price,  Benjamin 
Vanghan,  &e. 


The  progress  of  events  in  France,  huny- 
ing  faster  towards  their  crisis,  naturally 
engrossed  much  of  Bentham's  attention 
at  this  period,  and  became  prominent  in 
his  correspondence. 

A  letter  of  Wilson,  dated  2l8t  May, 
1789,  says,— 

**  Trail  and  myself  are  out  of  humour 
with  Necker's  conduct,  and  with  his 
speech,  and  also  with  tlie  order  of  the 
noblesse,  and  with  the  meetings  at  Paris. 
As  to  Mirabeau,  he  is,  I  fear,  an  incor- 
rigible blackguard,  and  also  very  defi- 
cient in  common  sense.    What  could  be 


more  foolish  than  to  publish  anything  at 
this  time,  which  should  five  a  pretence 
to  say  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
dangerous?  They wouldnot  havedaredto 
suppress  a  journal  which  had  given  a  fair 
account  of  the  proceedingsof  Uie  States." 
In  the  same  letter,  W  ilson  accuses 
Bentham  of  having  divulged  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  that  Trail  and  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  papers  sent  to  the  duke,* — as  the 


•  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  "jn^mib**  were,  the 
aeeow|t  of  the  Rules  and  Forms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  mentioned  In  BomiUy^  Memoirs,  roL  I. 
pp.  101,  851. 
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eommunication  might  lower  RomiUy  in 
the  duke's  opinion,  and  he  suspected  of 
**•  want  of  modest  J  and  candour  in 
Mssing  off  for  his  own,  work  which  had 
oeen  done  hj  others."  To  this  charge 
Bentham  replies : — 

BSNTHAM  TO  GeOBOX  WiLSOH. 

^  Eendany  Fridc^^  June  12,  — «9. 

**  Deab  Wilson, — ^It  is  impossihle 
for  me  to  recollect  Uie  terms  in  which  I 
expressed  myself  to  Morellet  ahout  your 
eharo  in  Romill/s  paper.  I  well  re* 
memher  the  term  I  did  not  use,  which 
was  the  word  triumyirate,  which  I  sup* 

See  was  the  occasion  of  your  alarm, 
y  ohject— as  £»  as  a  sentence  of  a 
line  or  two  could  he  said  to  have  an 
ohject — ^was  to  communicate  to  people 
there  the  sense  entertained  hy  me  of  the 
yalue  of  a  pres^it  that  was  none  of 
mine.  Saying  nothing  hut  the  truth, 
having  no  injunction,  nor  heing  under 
any  obligation  that  I  know  of  to  con- 
ceal the  truth, — saying  nothing  but  what 
was  honourable  to  the  parties,  as  far  as 
honour  may  be  derivable  from  such  a 
medium  and  from  such  a  source, — ^I  do 
not  feel  the  smallest  compunction  for 
anything  that  I  may  have  said,  what- 
evw  it  may  have  been.  Having  no- 
thing to  gam  in  any  shape  by  misrepre- 
sentation, nor  feelmg  in  myself  much 
popensity  to  nusrepresentation,  the  pro- 
bability, I  hope,  is,  that  I  have  used 
none.  If  I  wanted  diversion  at  your 
expense,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  make 
your  apology  to  RomiUy  for  a  no-injuiy 
from  which  you  could  derive  no  benefit, 
and  in  which  you  had  no  participation 
or  concern.  But  were  I  in  RomilVs 
place,  I  should  not  be  much  flattered  by 
an  apology  which  supposed,  on  my  part, 
a  di«^pomted  plan  of  passing  as  exclu- 
sively my  own  a  work  in  which  two 
others  had  so  large  a  share.  For  what- 
ever I  may  have  said  to  the  Abb^  the 
fact  is,  that  the  share  you  and  Trail 
had  in  it  was  very  considerable,  as  the 
original — ^in  all  your  hands,  and  now 
before  me — ^testifies.  The  fault  you 
have  to  apologise  to  RomiUy  for,  is  his 
having  lent  me  that  original,  and  your 
having  written  in  your  own  hand  in- 


stead of  forging  his,  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing what  was  yours  appear  his,  when 
you  knew  nothing  of  an^  intention  on 
his  part  to  communicate  it  to  anybody. 
What  never  entered  into  my  head,  I 
must  confess,  till  you  put  it  there,  was, 
the  idea  that  any  one  could  look  upon 
a  paper  of  this  kind  as  a  thing  to  found 
a  reputation  upon.  It  was  always  spoken 
of  to  me  as  a  coUection  of  a  few  rules, 
which  would  not  have  been  worth  set* 
ting  to  paper  but  because  they  were 
known  to  eveiybody,  but  which,  for  the 
opposite  reason,  might  be  of  use  there. 
The  value  of  such  a  work  was  as  its 
accuracy,  and  the  probabiUty  of  its  ac- 
curacy was  as  the  number  of  hands  it 
passed  through.   Whether  RomiUy  men- 
tioned to  people  there  his  having  received 
any  such  assistance,  is  more  than  I  know 
or  hope  ever  to  know.     If  he  did  not, 
it  must  have  been  either  because  it  never 
occurred  to  him,  or  because  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  whUe.    What  I  should 
have  done  in  his  place  I  am  equaUy 
unable  to  determine.    It  is  likely  enough 
I  might  have  mentioned  the  assistance, 
not  conceiving  it  to  be  a  matter  in  which 
either  the  vanity  of  talent  or  the  vanity 
of  modesty  could  have  place,  but  that, 
as  having  the  more  title  to  confidence, 
the  information  might  stand  the  better 
chance  of  being  of  use."    But  if  RomiUy 
would  feel  the  smaUest  regret  at  hear- 
ing that  the  assistance  received  was 
known  in  its  fuU  extent,  or,  to  speak 
shortly,  if  he  would  care  a  straw  about 
the  matter,  he  is  a  man  very  difierent 
from  what  I  take  him  to  be.     Your 
scruples  about  the  matter  were  refined 
to  such  a  degree  of  subtlety,  that  it  cost 
me  no  small  effort  to  bring  my  concep- 
tions to  the  same  pitch.     I  gave  no 
answer  at  first,  in  humble  hope  that  ma- 
turer  reflection  or  oblivion  would  have 
dissipated  them :  and  because,  to  express 
myself  in  imitation  of  a  great  mooel,  I 
have  but  one  head,  and  cannot  always 
spare  that  at  the  precise  moment  you 
would  wish.    The  time  it  cost  your  one 
servant  to  take  the  letter  to  Lansdowne 
House,  added  to  the  time  it  took  me  to 
write  the  letter  on  the  slave  trade,  are 
not,  together,  equal  to  the  time  it  cost 
me  to  study  your  two  letters  and  com*- 
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pose  this,  which,  after  all,  will  afford 
yoa  little  aatia&ction. — M0m,  To  take 
care  another  time  how  I  nee  the  word 
trimnyirate. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  temporary  mia- 
oarriage  of  the  booke,  it  was  as  I  sup- 
posed :  they  are  smce  arriyed.  I  w^ted 
two  message-cart  dajrs  before  I  men- 
tioned it.  When  such  mistakes  hap- 
pen, the  way  to  have  them  rectified  is 
to  mention  them.  Torgot's  came  in 
oonrse,  for  which  I  thank  yon. 

*^  Neoker  is  doable  damned  in  my  esti- 
mation, were  it  only  for  his  folly,  and 
tyranny,  and  tergiyersation,  in  snppiess- 
ing  all  aoconnts  of  the  debates. 

"J.  B." 

The  following  is  a  carious  memoran- 
dmn  of  a  conyersation  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe>— 

''  1789,  Saturdc^y  June  27. 

*'  Lord  L.,  in  order  to  gain  the  em- 
press, was  for  offering  to  accede  to  the 
armed  neutrali^;  but  conditionally — 
on  condition  of  her  mediating  in  our 
&your  with  HoUand.  Fox  carried  it 
against  him  in  the  cabinet  to  haye  the 
offer  unconditional :  and  the  letter  from 
Fox,  Home  Secretary  of  State  to  Swe- 
den, was  penned  accordingly.  N.B. 
—I  had  already  read  the  letter  in  a 
yolume  of  correspondence  Lord  L.  left 
for  my  perusal.  Fox,  to  gain  credit 
with  we  empress,  gaye  her  to  under- 
stand what  had  passed  on  that  occasion 
in  the  cabinet. 

^'  [Lord  L,^  gaye  me  to  understand 
there  was  a  negotiation  then  depending 
between  him  and  the  king  for  his  com- 
ing in.  Seemed  to  hesitate  between  the 
ForeignDepartment  and  Ireland.  Spoke 
of  Irdand  as  a  thing  below  him,  other- 
wise a  place  whero  he  should  find 
himself  much  at  ease.  ^  You,  and  I, 
and  Romilly,  should  goyem  it  with  a 
hair.'  Many  questions  about  my  cir- 
cumstances— ^my  answers  general — ^that 
it  was  true  I  had  nothing,  but  that  I 
had  been  used  all  my  life-long  to  liye 
upon  nothing,  and  that  nothing  was  per^ 
fectly  sufficient.  Questions  about  my 
aptitude  and  inclinations  for  parliament, 
x— answers— that  my  yoioe  was  the  most 


inaudible  one  that  eyer  was;  that  I  was 
perfectly  unfit  for  talking  npon  com- 
monphioes;  that  if  I  could  do  anything 
anywhere,  it  must  be  in  committees,  or 
m  the  way  of  reply;  taking  in  pieces 
the  aiguments  on  the  other  side ;  that  I 
neyer  would,  nor  eyer  could,  argue 
against  my  own  opinions,  yerbally  or  in 
writing.  He  said  he  was  not  the  man 
to  expect  it,  as  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham did. 

''  Complained  repeatedly  of  Pitt  and 
Thurlow  for  breach  of  foith.  Something 
had  been  concerted  between  him  and 
Thurlow,  that  it  was  essential  the  king 
should  not  be  apprised  of.  Thurlow 
promised  him  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  to 
keep  it  secret  He  went  and  told  it  the 
king  immediately. 

^Thispassedinthe  roomwherewewere 
sitting.  On  the  day  of  his  (L(«d  L,'s) 
resignation,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Peers 
on  that  oooasion  at  L.  House.  Pitt, 
fearing  the  intimation  of  resignation  was 
not  sufficiently;  explicit,  came  out  to  him 
horn  the  Peers  to  desire  he  would  make 
it  more  so.  He  did;  and  then  Pitt, 
haying  got  his  assurance,  accepted  the 
place.  This  story  he  told  me  at  two 
different  times,  it  seemed  to  sit  yeiy 
heayy  oh  him ;  but  I  did  not  perceiye 
either  time  wherein  the  treachery' con- 
sisted, nor  how  Pitt  was  to  blame.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to  some 
compact,  expressed  or  understood. 

^  The  Duke  of  Leeds  a  poor  creature. 
Lord  Sidney  a  stupid  fellow.  His  own 
character  he  conceiyed  to  stand  high  in 
Europe-:  he  was  sure  it  did  in  France. 
He  had  receiyed  a  yery  flattering  letter 
from  the  late  king  of  Prussia." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Declaration  of 
Ri^ts,  Bentham  thus  expressed  himself 
to  BrisBot : — 

^^  I  am  sorry  you  haye  undertaken  to 
publish  a  Declaration  of  Rights.  It  is 
a  metaphysical  work— the  im  plu$  uUra 
of  metaphysics.  It  may  haye  been  a 
necessary  eyil, — ^but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
evil.  Political  science  is  not  fiir  enough 
advanced  for  such  a  declaration.  I^t 
the  articles  be  what  they  may,  I  will 
engage  they  must  come  under  three 
h^d»— 1.    Unintell^ible;    2.   False; 
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.3*  A  miziuie  of  both.  Yon  will  hftve  no 
end  that  will  not  be  contradicted  or 
superseded  bj  the  laws  of  details  which 
are  to  follow  them.  Yon  are  deluded 
by  a  bad  example — ^that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  See  what  I  have  said  of 
it  in  py  new  4to  Tolume— the  last  page 
of  the  last  note.  Believe  not  that  tUs 
manifesto  served  the  cause.  In  my  mind 
it  weakened  that  cause.  In  moments  of 
-enthusiasm,  any  nonsense  is  welcomed  as 
an  argumentation  in  favour  of  liberty. 
Put  forward  any  pompous  generality-^ 
0tick  to  it — thertfore  we  ought  to  be 
free— "Oonolusion  and  premises  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  anothei>---they 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  that.  What, 
then,  will  be  the  practical  evil  ?  Why 
this :  you  can  never  make  a  law  against 
which  it  may  not  be  averred,  that  by  it 
you  have  abroffated  the  Declaration  of 
Itights ;  and  the  averment  will  be  un- 
answerable. Thus,  you  will  be  com- 
pelled either  to  withdraw  a  desirable  act 
of  legislationr*-or  to  give  a  hlae  colour- 
ing (dangerous  undertaking!)  to  the 
Declaration  of  Rights.  The  commentary 
will  contradict  the  text  The  contradic- 
tion may  be  persevered  in,  but  this  will 
only  increase  the  confusion — ^heads  will 
be  ireakened-^the  errors  of  the  judgment 
will  become  errors  of  the  heart.  The 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  De- 
claration of  Rights  will  be,  that  it  should 
become  a  dead  letter;  and  that  is  the 
best  wish  I  can  breathe  for  it.  My  first 
impresdons  have  beeil  strongly  confirmed 
by  looking  over  all  the  ^  projects '  which 
have  hitherto  had  birth.  It  would  be 
some  remedy  if  any  declaration  were 
made  provisional,  or  temporary.  The 
National  Assembly  has  more  tlian  once 
acted  wisely  in  this  particular;  but 
would  the  impatience  of  the  people  to- 
lerate the  egression  of  doubts  in  a 
matter  deemea  so  important  ? " 

On  De  Witt's  letters,  Lord  Lansdowne 
.fiays: — 

^  They  are  abominably  stupid  and 
uninteresting,  with,  however,  some  cu- 
rious things  interspersed,  which  I  have 
marked  sometimes  with  my  nail,  some- 
times with  doubling  the  leaf  at  top  or  at 
bottom,  and  sometimes  with  a  pencil — 
yon  will  read  them  in  an  hour.  I  thought 


I  had  marked  the  four  volumes  of  nego- 
tiations; but  it's  no  matter,  for  there  is 
so  full  a  table  of  contents  that  you  will 
easily  find  what's  interesting.  I  read 
them  chiefly  with  a  view  of  tracing  the 
designs  of  the  French  upon  the  Ijow 
Countries,  and  the  natureof  theirconnex- 
ion  with  the  Princes  of  Orange  before 
Louis  Fourteenth  and  William  Third's 
time.  You  will  find  several  curious  par- 
ticulars upon  both  these  heads,  and  the 
book,  in  general,  well  worth  reading,  I 
wish,  if  you  read  it,  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  mark  for  me  whatever  can  be 
applied  to  modem  times." 

A  letter  of  George  Wilson's,  of  the 
5th  of  July,  has  the  iSllowing  passage : — 

^'  I  received,  a  few  da^  ago,  an  un- 
published book  of  my  friend  Gregory's, 
on  the  old  controversy  of  liberty  and 
necessity, — in  which  he  undertakes  to 
demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
leads  to  conclusions,  which  are,  some  of 
them  fedse,  and  others  absurd.  The 
following  paragraph  is  transcribed  from 
his  letter:-— *  and  one  for  your  own 
perusal,  and  your  friends,  Bentham  the 
usurer,  and  Trail,  and  Trail's  brother. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  your  four  heads,  and  the  fitness  of 
them  for  strict  reasoning.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  will  all  dislike  and 
distrust  at  first  my  mode  of  writing 
and  reasoning.  Possibly  some  of  you 
may  have  a  different  system  from  mine 
as  to  my  conclusion.  So  much  the 
better:  you  will  examine  m^  argument 
more  rigorously,  which  is  just  what  I 
want.  If  it  swerves  in  the  least  from 
the  strictest  mathematical  reasoning  by 
necessary  inference  from  principles  that 
are  intuitively  and  necessarily  true,  then 
it  must  be  arrant  nonsense.  If  any  of 
you  can  show  me  any  error  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  I  give  it  up  for  ever,  and 
shall  suppress  the  work,  and  shall  think 
myself  much  obliged  to  you  for  prevent- 
ing me  from  exposing  myself  by  pub- 
lishing nonsense.  I  make  the  same  offer 
to  Priestley,  who  will  be  in  very  great 
wrath  at  the  essay  and  the  author  of  it.' 

**  I  shall,  therefore,  unless  jrou  forbid 
me,  send  it  to  you  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
if  you  make  any  observations  on  it,  shall 
transmit  them  to  the  author ;  but,  at  any 
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Tate,  yoa  most  let  me  hare  it  again  in  a 
week,  because  I  am  instructed  to  send  it 
to  another  person  before  I  leave  town. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  Commons. 

«« In  a  Lite  number  of  Mirabeau  s  let- 
ters to  his  Ck)mmettans,  which  Romilly 
has,  or  will  send  you,  are  six  principles 
relating  to  the  mannerof  debating,  trans- 
lated verbatim  from  you,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, and  without  reasons, 
which,  he  sa^  he  may  add  hereafter. 
I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  troops  re- 
fused, or  were  ready  to  refuse  to  act.  I 
heard  from  good  authority,  that  the  Due 
dn  Chatelet,  who  is  colonel  of  the  French 
Guards,  told  the  king  that  he  could  not 
answer  for  his  men.  Our  papers — I 
think  the  Diar^,  sajrs,  that  they  were  all 
ordered  to  their  quarters,  but  refused  to 
be  confined ;  and  that,  for  several  days, 
they  walked  about  Paris,  feasted  by  the 
inhabitants;  and  that  all  the  coffee- 
houses in  the  Palais  Royal  were  filled 
with  them.  After  the  junction  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Bailly  adjourned 
them  to  Tuesday." 

Bentham  answered  thus : — 

Bentham  to  Georqe  Wilbon. 

"  Dear  "Wilson, — I  am  much  flat- 
tered by  Dr  Gregory's  intentions  in  my 
favour,  and  concerned  that  it  is  not  at 

S resent  in  my  power  to  profit  by  them, 
f  y  time  is  so  much  engrossed  by  sub- 
jects that  will  not  wait,  that  I  have  none 
to  spare  for  anjrthing  else,  much  less  for 
one  which  would  require  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  interval  allowed  me,  but 
many  such,  to  do  it  tolerable  justice. 
When  printed,  I  shall  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  reading  it.  It  seems  to  be 
a  subject,  of  all  others,  on  which  a  man 
need  be  least  apprehensive  of  exposing 
himself:  seeing  how  excusable  error  is, 
and  how  many  illustrious  names  he  will 
find  to  countenance  him  in  it. 

^*  The  above  is  ostensible  and  copiable. 

,Entre  noug^  I  don't  care  two  straws 

J  about  liberty  and  necessity  at  any  time. 

^^  I  do  not  expect  any  new  truths  on  the 

'  subject :  and  were  I  to  see  any  lying  at 

•'  my  feet,  I  should  hardly  think  it  worth 

while  to  stoop  to  pick  them  up-— not  but 

that  I  will  read  it  when  it  comes  out, 


and  be  ready  to  talk  with  him  upon  the 
subject  vivd  vocBy  if  ever  he  should  come 
within  my  reach.  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  gone  before  me  in  regretting  that 
a  practical  professional  man  should  stand 
forth  as  an  author  upon  subjects  so 
purely  speculative.  Have  you  had,  or 
will  you  have  self-command  enough  to 
forbcMEU*  communicating  those  regrets  to 
the  author  to  whom  they  can  present 
no  other  ideas  than  what  must  be  already 
present  to  his  mind,  and  to  whom,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  they  cannot  be  of  any 
service.  Shoidd  you  ever  have  a  hobby- 
horse of  your  own,  you  will  feel  how 
tender  its  hoofs  are,  and  how  little  it  can 
bear  to  have  them  trod  upon. 

^  Gregorybeingyourparticular  friend, 
I  suppose,  u  you  can  find  time,  yon  will 
not  refuse  him  the  benefit  of  your  re- 
visal  to  see  whether  there  be  any  such 
palpable  defect  as  should  tender  correc- 
tion indispensable,  or  suppression  neces- 
sary, if  correction  should  be  impracti- 
cable. This  which  you  are  desired  to  do 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  whole  design,  which  cer- 
tainly you  are  not  desired  to  do.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  my  principles  to  ply  you 
with  this  advice,  were  it  not  to  save 
another  man  from  advice  which  would 
be  more  burthensome. 

"  As  to  the  Leyden  Gazette,  my  ar- 
rangements are  not  yet  formed,  but  will 
be  before  you  go.  In  the  meantime,  let 
them  come  to  me,  jf  you  please,  as  usual. 

"  The  victory  of  the  Commons  I  had 
full  inteljigence  of  on  Wednesday,  and 
was  coming  to  you  with  the  news,  but 
was  stopped  by  business  which  would 
not  wait. 

"The  Due  du  Chatelet,  you  have 
heard  by  this  time,  has  resigned. 

"  There  was  a  report  yesterday  about 
town,  that  the  Count  d'Artois  had 
once  more  prevailed  on  the  king  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system — that  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  had  been  given  to 
the  Marshal  Broglie — ^that  the  French 
Guards  had  been  sent  to  a  distance,  and 
30,000  Foreign  troops  sent  for  to  curb 
the  capital  and  the  States-General. 
This,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it  at  least, 
must  be  nonsense.  What  clouds  were 
the  30,000  For^gn  troops  to  come  out  of? 
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*^  The  No.  in  question,  of  Mirabeau,  I 
have  before  me.  The  manner  in  which 
he  has  spoken  of  commnnications  made 
hun  by  another  person,  is  not  altogether 
what  ours  wonla  have  been :  especially 
yours  in  the  same  case ;  but  it  is  but  a 
preirious  notice,  and  probably  when  the 
engagement  comes  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
proper  acknowledgments  will  accom- 
pany it.  He  could  not  with  Dumout  en 
Ute  mean  anything  dishonourable. 

''  Trail  teUs  me  of  his  brother's  being 
come  to  town;  but  when  I  desire  to 
know  where  he  lodges,  that  I  may  call 
upon  him,  does  not  answer  me.  1  must 
confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  his 
wishes  and  intentions  with  respect  to 
me,  or  to  account  for  his  conduct  on  the 
supposition  of  his  wishing  either  to  put 
an  end  to  our  acquaintance,  or  to  con- 
tinue it.  In  the  latter  case,  I  know  full 
well  what  I  should  have  done  in  his 
place  many  months  ago.     Adieu. 

''Hend(m,JufySy  1789." 

Lord  Wycombe  visited  Russia  in  1 789, 
and  was  introduced  to  Colonel  Bentham 
by  his  brother  in  these  terms : — 

Bentham  to  his  Brotheb. 

^'  This  is  a  letter  which  I  am  desired 
to  write  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  Earl  of  Wycombe. 
Crod  Ibiows  when  and  where,  if  at  any 
time  and  anywhere,  it  will  be  delirered 
to  you.  And  who  is  the  Earl  of  Wy- 
combe ?  you  will  say.  Why,  he  is  the 
eldest  of  two  sous  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne;  as  good  a  creature  as  ever 
breathed,  and  just  what,  from  his  counte- 
nance, you  would  imagine  him  to  be.  It 
is  proper  that  you  should  know  that  he 
is  a  little  deaf,  in  different  degrees  at 
different  times — ^people  hope  that,  as 
age  advances,  the  infirmity  will  wear 
away.  If  this  does  not,  I  know  of  no- 
thing else  that  should  prevent  his  taking 
a  leading  part  one  of  these  days  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  hajs  already  begun  to 
feel  his  ground,  by  taking  a  leading  part 
in  some  novel  propositions,  and  getting 
people  to  his  side  in  a  committee  on  the 
last  Westminster  election.  Whatever 
intents  he  may  be  able  to  muster  up,  will 
be  supported  m  the  most  powerful  man- 


ner by  an  exceUent  and  amiable  charac- 
ter, which  I  dare  venture  to  pronounce 
will  never  quit  him.  To  this  point, 
however,  I  speak  rather  from  universal 
report  than  from  particular  experience. 
His  father  has  opened  to  me  a  good 
deal  of  late,  and  I  am  become  one  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  there,  dining  there 
regularly  every  week.  With  his  son 
I  have  not  equal  intimacy,  nothing  in 
particular  having  happened  to  lead  to  it. 
Your  age  and  character  fit  you  better 
for  an  intimacy  with  him :  the  school- 
masterishness  of  mine  acting  naturally 
as  a  repellant.  His  father  and  I  have 
lately  come  to  a  variety  of  explanations, 
and  the  result  of  it  is,  that  he  is  as  2seal- 
ous  as  myself  for  universal  liberty  of 
government,  commerce  and  religion,  and 
universal  peace.  Consequently  he  is 
fond  of  the  French;  but  the  son,  not- 
withstanding the  unfeigned  affection  and 
respect  he  seems  to  feel  for  his  father,  is 
hitherto  a  sort  of  an  AntigaUican." 

Among  the  papers  relating  to  French 
politics,  transferred  to  Bentham  for  his 
opinion,  is  one  written  by  Benjamin 
Vaughan,  and  addressed  to  Turcot.  It 
contains  suggestions  of  considerable 
yalue : — 

^^  The  ladies  and  women  of  France  are 
equally  patriotic  with  the  men.  Why 
not  caJl  this  patriotism  into  immediate 
action,  by  an  animated  and  flattering 
address  made  to  them  by  the  National 
Assembly  ?  Good  order,  economy,  edu- 
cation, and  perhaps  a  rural  life,  are 
natural  objects  to  which  to  direct  their 
cares ;  and  in  favour  of  the  three  first, 
they  are  capable,  perhaps,  of  being  made 
perfectly  enthusiastic  at  the  present 
moment. 

^'  May  not  the  National  Assembly  be 
separated  into  two  parts,  when  deciding 
upon  some  subjects,  and  remain  undi- 
vided when  determining  upon  others; 
since  a  division  gives  the  king  a  nega- 
tive upon  what  passes,  whenever  he 
gains  over  a  half  of  either  of  the  divided 
bodies,  (which  is  only  a  quarter  of  the 
whole)  ?  Thus,  for  example, — may  not 
the  Assembly  preserve  its  general  form 
for  general  and  ordinary  affairs,  and  be 
divided,  for  whatever  peculiarly  respects 
the  king,  nobility,  or  higher  clergy  ? 
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*^A  division  haa  been  proposed,  b^ 
tbiowing  the  nobles  and  cnnrob  digni* 
taffies  into  one  bod j,  and  the  rest  of  the 
deputies  into  another.  But  miffht  not  a 
part  of  the  National  Assembljbe  made 
mare  or  leu  permanent,  (this  part  to  be 
selected  by  the  choice  of  the  public,  of 
the  Assembly  itself^  or  of  the  king,  as 
shall  be  ipost  agreeable ;)  and  thus,  by 
changing  a  part  of  the  Assembly  rapidly, 
and  anower  part  at  more  distant  perioiu, 
the  infln9nce  of  a  eudden  national  en- 
thusiasm upon  the  legislative  body  re- 
ceive a  check  ? 

^^  Instead  of  the  nobility  and  high 
deigv  deputing  themselves  at  the  gene- 
ral elections,  might  not  the  choice  of  the 
deputies  out  of  their  bodies  always  rest 
with  the  public  at  large  ?  The  deputies 
for  these  orders  woiSd  still  be  nobles 
and  church  dignitaries,  but  they  would 
be  the  persons  of  the  order  most  agree- 
able to  the  public.  They  are  now  the 
persons  of  the  order  most  agreeable  to 
the  orders. 

^^  England  has  obtained  her  ascen- 
dancy in  Europe  by  her  money,  and  by 
the  nature  of  her  forces,  which  are  ill- 
suited  to  continental  conquests.  If 
France  dismisses  her  foreign  troops,  and 
reduces  her  national  land  forces  one- 
third,  or  one-half^  and  trusts  more  to 
her  miliUa,  navy,  and  fortresses  for  self- 
defence  than  at  present,  she  may  obtain 
and  employ  greai  resources  of  money ; 
and,  by  increasing  her  naval  forces,  she 
may  become  more  indepM:ident  of  other 
nations,  as  having  little  need  of  intrigu- 
ing with  foreign  powers  for  the  use  of 
their  tunnee.  When  her  navy  is  more 
on  a  par  with  that  of  England,  she  may 
be  more  tranquil  about  England. 

*^  Why  need  the  power  of  making  icar 
be  left  anywhere  but  in  the  nation  ?  Is 
it  true  that  a  king  can,  in  fact,  begin 
a  war  with  the  advantages  of  secrecy^ 
when,  in  general,  it  is  seen  that  arma- 
ments are  now  always  made  proportion- 
ally on  each  side,  previous  to  a  war;  and 
that  in  the  forwurainess  of  these  arma- 
ments, lies  the  aptitude  of  bennning  a 
war?  On  the  other  hand,  will  not  a 
constant  attention  to  self-defence  pre- 
vent much  of  the  danger  of  a  surprise, 
in  case  of  bebg  attacked  ?    A  king  may 


readily  be  allowed  to  make  ^veaeey  and 
his  people  can  always  force  him  to  it, 
should  he  be  backward  when  they  want 
it  on  their  side.  Or,  if  he  is  to  have 
a  power  of  making  war,  may  it  not  be 
after  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  coun- 
cil of  secrecy  to  be  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  to  confer  with  him  on 
this  subject;  which  council  might  be  a 
standing  institution,  the  members  chang- 
ing from  time  to  tune  ?  To  fetter  the 
king  in  declaring  war,  is  not  to  lessen 
his  exeetUive  powers ;  he  may  conduct 
the  war,  and  in  this  be  executive ;  but 
to  declare  who  shall  or  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  national  enemy  is  to  make  the 
king  legieUuive  in  a  most  important 
point.  rn 

*'  By  stripping  neat  persons  of  theirtt 
court  pensions,  and  of  their  feudal  pri- 
vileges on  their  estates,  many  will  be 
reduced  to  nothing.  The  state  must, 
naturally,  take  care  of  the  creditore^  at 
least  of  the  persons  whom  it  thus  delibe- 
rately ruins;  but  how  are  the  individuals, 
so  reduced,  to  be  made  easy  in  their  new 
situation,  and  kept  free  from  faction  and 
intrigue?  Will  not  a  sumptuary  law 
operate  in  their  favour,  by  checking  the 
insulting  ostentation  of  others  who  are 
less  reduced  in  fortune^?  To  prevent  the 
sumptuary  law  fromlessening  the  employ- 
ment of  tlie  poor,  and  of  the  manufacturers 
for  home  consumption,  (who  alone  need 
be  much  affected,;  the  public  purse  must 
be  opened,  or  some  of  the  lands  forming 
part  of  the  king's  domain  must  be  given 
to  them,  upon  which  they  might  settle, 
with  the  loan  of  a  capital  or  certain  im- 
munities; similar  to  what  happens  in 
the  colonies,  for  these  would  in  fact,  be 
internal  colonies.  Till  these,  or  other 
resources,  are  prepared,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  sumptuary  law  not  to  do  mis- 
chief. A  sumptuary  kw  may  vary  in  i 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  r^ 

*^  Till  France  puts  her  post-horses  into 
private  hands,  as  in  England,  collecting 
the  duty  of  travelling,  through  the 
medium  of  inn-keepers,  her  internal 
communications  never  can  be  perfect  or 
secure ;  for  the  actual  system  is  parti-  ' 
cularly  calculated  to  suit  the  return  of 
despotism  and  the  race  of  spies. 

*^  Might  not  monasteries  of  every  kind 
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be  gndually  abolished,  by  directing, 
tbftt  aa  the  indindoak  compoeing  them 
at  piesent  die,  none  sha^  fill  up  their 
pkoes ;  bat  that  the  dyins  persona  shall 
have  Hberbr  to  give  away  oy  will,  to  any 
individuals  wluhtever,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  foundation  which 
had  supported  them,  government  coming 
in  for  its  share  at  each  death?  A  few 
monasteries  might  or  not  be  preserved, 
as  shall  seem  prudent,  upon  the  old  phin; 
or  persons  might  live  as  monks  and  nuns 
at  their  own  expense." 

In  a  letter  of  Dumont  to  Bentham, 
dated  27th  Sept.  1789,  he  says:— 

DUHOMT  TO  BBNTHiJC. 

**  I  have  shown  your  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary Tactics  to  M.  de  Mirabean  and 
the  Dae  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  some 
others,  who  have  admired  this  truly 
philosophical  conception,  and  this  «n- 
$emhle  which  forms  the  system  of  a  work 
absolutely  new  and  original.  In  com- 
pleting it,  you  will  fill  up  one  of  the 
blanks  of  political  literature,  and  nobody 
can  do  it  but  you ;  for  you  alone  have 
surveyed  the  whole  field,  and  laid  the 
founcCation  of  the  edifice.     Not  that  I 

CLise  yon  a  prompt  success, — ^for  the 
ch  are  yet  out  children  stammering 
in  their  National  Assembly, — ^no  order, — 
no  sequence, — no  discussion, — ^they  are 
driven  to  and  fro  by  chance, — anybody 
will  be  president,  and  they  have  all 
the  mania  for  doing  all.  Imagine  an 
assembly  composed  of  discorduit  ele- 
ments— the  commons  have  incensed  the 
cleigy  by  taking  away  the  tithes, — ^the 
nobility  are  still  exasperated  by  the  re- 
membrance of  their  forced  union, — they 
consider  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  men  make  no  sincere  peace  with 
their  conquerors.  The  two  parties  only 
agree  eacn  to  check  the  other,  and  to 
hold  the  whole  assembly  in  a  do-notliing 
fermentation." 

A  speculation  of  Lord  Wycombe's, 
in  a  letter  dated  from  Petersburg,  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1789,  is  worth  preserving: — 

^  It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that,  at 
no  very  (hstant  period,  the  situation  of 
the  southern  parts  of  this  empire  will  be 
materially  altered.  When  the  Turks  are 


driven  out  of  Europe,  or  even  when  the 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  is  opened,  com- 
merce will  assume  a  different  shape,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  that  vast  produce 
which  is  supplied  by  the  interior  of  this 
countiT  will  seek  its  way  to  foreigners, 
through  the  channel  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean.  The  consideration  which  has 
hitherto  been  justly  given  to  the  Baltic, 
must  then  proportionably  diminish,  and 
the  same  circumstances  of  expediency 
which  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
the  capital  in  this  inhospitable  comer  of 
the  world,  will  tempt  a  future  sovereign 
once  more  to  change  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  stately  palaces,  which  at 
present  decorate  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
will  be  left  to  moulder  into  ruin;  the 
advantages  of  trade  and  population  will 
find  their  way  to  districts  which  must 
now  be  consiclered  as  inanimate,  and  re* 
sources  will  quickly  develop  themselves, 
which  have  nitherto  been  unknown  to 
this,  or  indeed  to  any  other  nation.  8uoh 
I  conceive  to  be  the  prospects  of  the  en- 
suing century:  you  may  perhaps  laugh 
at  my  predictions,  and  say  that  I  am  nei- 
ther a  politician  nor  a  prophet.  I  have, 
however,  no  small  confidence  in  the  per- 
suasion, that  a  revolution,  in  some  de- 
gree resembling  that  of  which  I  have 
traced  to  yon  the  outline,  is  likely  to 
take  place ;  but  of  Uiis  time  must  be  the 
test." 

The  foUowinff  piece  of  pleasantly  Hn 
Bentham's  handwriting)  professes  to  be 

a  letter  written  by  Miss  F ,to  Miss 

V ,  giving  an  account  of  Bentham 

himself: 

^'Well,  was  there  ever  anjrthing  so 
designing  as  Lord  L.7  I  might  well 
have  my  suspicions:  and  the  oddest 
accident  in  the  world  has  enabled  me  to 
convince  you  of  the  justice  of  them,  by 
such  proofs  as  you  could  little  have  ex- 
pected. Just  now,  Mr  B.,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room,  pulled  out  his  hand- 
kerchief^ and  the  enclosed  dropt  out  of 
his  pocket  unperceived.  As  it  fell  into 
one  of  the  elbow-chairs,  where  he  was 
sitting,  next  mine,  the  handwriting 
involuntarily  caught  my  eye :  so,  as  no- 
body happened  to  be  lookmg  that  way, 
I  whipped  it  up,  and  here  you  have  it. 
Send  it  me  back,  that  I  may  toss  it 
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into  hiB  room  some  day  when  he  ia  not 
there :  he  will  think  he  dropt  it  there 
himselfl  Yon  eee  Lord  L.  knew  what 
he  was  ahont,  and  knew  how  mnch  we 
were  against  having  Mr  B.  here ;  so  he 
writes  to  him  to  beg  our  leave ;  but  as 
we  heard  nothing  from  him,  we  oon- 
clode  he  was  a&aid  to  write  to  ns,  and 
that  Lord  L.,  when  he  saw  him,  told 
him  some  story  or  other,  to  make  him 
believe  we  had  forgiven  him.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  he  said  that  he  had  written 
the  other  letters  which  are  escaped :  one, 
a  farther  loamal  of  the  society,  which 
he  burned  on  finding  that  none  of  us 
took  any  further  notice  of  them ;  another, 
a  penitentiary  letter  to  Lord  L.,  which 
he  wrote  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  and 
burned  because  it  was  too  foolish. 

**  Would  you  have  thought  it  ?  Wy- 
combe is  as  bad  as  B.  Here  we  have 
got  Mr  B.  again.  We  said  everything 
you  desired  us  to  Lord  L. ;  and  as  there 
came  no  more  foolish  letters,  we  were  in 
hopes  we  should  see  nothing  of  the  fool- 
ish writer  for  the  time  at  least.  Lord 
L.,  as  you  may  imagine,  said  what  he 
could  to  excuse  him ;  but  as  he  saw  it 
would  not  do,  he  gave  it  up  at  last,  and 
there  was  an  end,  as  we  thought,  of  Mr 
B.,  for  this  year  at  least.  Our  evil  stars 
had  decreed  otherwise.  T'other  day,  as 
we  were  at  L.  House,  talking  about  our 
returning  here,  as  there  is  room  for  one, 
says  Lord  L.,  ^  I  have  thoughts  of  tak- 
ing down  Mr  B.  with  me,  if  you  have 
no  objection.'  How  could  we  help  our^ 
selves?  As  there  were  other  people  in 
the  room,  to  have  said.  No,  would  have 
seemed  particular.  We  looked  at  one 
another,  each  expecting  the  other  to 
speak,  and,  as  neither  spoke,  silence 
save  consent,  and  so  it  was  concluded. 
I  ou  may  ima^ne  what  passed  when 
Miss  E.  and  I  found  ourselves  alone. 
We  vowed  we  would  not  suffer  it;  but 
who  should  attack  Lord  L.  about  it  ? — 
there  was  the  difficulty.  Miss  E.  wanted 
to  put  it  off  upon  me,  saying,  it  was  more 
my  concern  than  hers,  as  I  should  be 
magued  with  him  most.  I  said  it  would 
look  veryr  odd  for  me  to  speak  about  such 
a  thing  mstead  of  her;  and  so,  as  neither 
of  us  could  pluck  up  courage  to  be 
spokeswoman,  there  was  nothing  to  be 


done  but  patience.  Don't  you  think  i€ 
was  rather  unkind  in  Lord  L.  to  take 
us  in  that  manner,  at  a  disadvantage? 
Miss  E.  says,  it  was  only  thoughtless- 
ness—but Iwon't  believe  any  such  thing. 
That's  no  foible  of  Lord  L's,  I  am  sure ; 
as  if  it  were  possible  he  could  have  so 
soon  forgotten  all  that  we  said  to  him 
about  the  letters.  That  comes  of  your 
not  being  here :  if  you  had,  a  glance 
from  you  would  have  been  sufficient — ^not 
that  you  would  have  been  put  to  the  ex- 
pense, for  he  would  not  have  dared  men- 
tion any  such  thing.  I  can't  think,  for 
my  part,  what  Lord  L.  can  see  in  the 
man,  that  he  wants  always  to  have  him 
about  him,  he  seems  so  attached  to  him; 
and  so  says  Miss  E.  But  you  know  he 
likes  to  have  odd  people  about  him,  and 
always  did.  Then  these  political  men, 
it  is  so  difficult  to  know  what  to  make 
of  them :  they  may  have  their  reasons 
for  harbouring  such  fellows,  that  they 
won't  let  us  women  hear  of.  Though 
he  pretends  to  tell  you  everything,  I 
have  my  suspicions  to  the  contnuy :  and 
this,  amongst  other  things,  is  a  proof  of  it. 
Who  can  tell  but  that  Mr  B.  may  know 
of  something  that  Lord  L.  has  done— 
that  m^  uncle  Charles,  if  he  were  to 
hear  of  it,  would  impeach  him  for?  Lord 
L.,  I  do  believe,  is  as  honest  as  any  of 
them ;  but  as  I  often  heard  them  say  it 
is  impossible  that  a  man  can  have  l>een 
minister  without  doing  many  things 
which  he  could  not  answer  for,  if  he  were 
called  to  account.  If  so,  he  is  more  to 
be  pitied  than  blamed ;  and  it  may  be 
very  necessary  for  him  to  keep  this  man 
in  good  humour;  besides,  though  one 
were  sure  of  getting  off,  there  is  nobody 
that  would  like  to  be  brought  into 
trouble,  you  know,  if  they  could  help  it. 
To  do  the  man  justice,  he  has  not  broke 
out  yet,  that  we  know  of^  in  any  shape. 
I  don't  recollect  anjrthing  in  particular 
that  he  has  done  or  said  amiss  as  yet, 
either  during  the  journey  or  smce ;  nor 
Miss  E.  neither.  He  has  not  offered  to 
knock  down  Miss  E.  once,  nor  me 
either,  though  he  has  had  several  books 
within  his  reach.  One  thin^  is,  indeed, 
certain — ^he  is  grown  mighty  humble 
since  his  disgrace,  and  hardly  dares  to 
look  up  or  open  his  mouth.   This  is  worse 
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than  before:  if  yoa  must  be  troubled 
with  one  or  t  other,  better  have  a  meny 
fool,  say  I,  than  a  melancholy  madman. 
He  has  not  dared  to  tease  me  yet,  at 
least,  about  reading ;  and  as  to  writing, 
I  think  he  has  had  enough  of  that  to 
mortify  him  for  a  while.  I  don't  think 
he  will  be  soon  at  that  again,  after  the 
mortifications  he  has  undergone.  Sup- 
pose now,  you  were  to  give  him  a  line 
or  two  to  tell  him  you  will  endeayour 
to  forgiye  him,  and  that  one  thing,  I  will 
venture  to  say  for  him,  that  if  oyer  a 
creature  of  his  sex  had  a  true  resroect 
for  one  of  ours,  he  has  for  you.  This 
will  set  him  to  rights  again :  as  it  now 
is,  he  goes  moping  about  the  house  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  is  enough  to  give  one 
the  yapours  to  look  at  him.  Miss  E. 
speaks  to  him  now  and  then,  and  so  do  I, 
to  try  to  raise  his  spirits ;  but  all  won't 
do,  while  he  is  in  disgrace  with  you. 
I  don't  mention  this  as  any  ment  in 
him,  only  that  it  serves  to  show  that 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  he  is  like 
other  people.  By  Miss  E.'s  advice,  I 
let  him  accompany  me  again :  you  know 
it  would  look  particular  to  refuse  him ;  and 
Miss  E.  observes,  that  as  you  know  who 
seems  to  like  music,  I  may  as  well  make 
use  of  this  man  as  not,  to  Keep  my  hand 
in,  as  I  can't  have  Mr  Schuman  here. 
As  Lord  L.  says,  I  don't  think  he  ever 
means  any  hann ;  and  when  he  does,  or 
says  anything  amiss,  it  is  only  through 
ignorance ;  then  you  know  how  submis- 
sive he  is,  so  that  one  might  do  what 
one  would  with  him,  if  it  were  worth 
the  while. 

*'  I  can't  say  but  that  I  thought  you 
rather  hard  upon  him,  when  you  re- 
proached him  with  not  having  learnt  of 
you  what  you^  had  never  tried  to  teach 
him.  Not  that  he  did,  or  said  anything 
at  that  time,  to  call  for  it ;  but  as  Lord 
II.  was  by  and  nobody  else,  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  good  opportunity 
for  him..  No  lessons,  as  you  have  often 
observed,  are  so  impressive  as  those 
which  are  offered  by  contrast,  and  it  was 
in  this  view  that  the  wise  Spartans  ex- 
posed their  slaves  to  view  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  in  order  to  inculcate  so- 
briety on  their  children. 

^'Enough,  you  will  say,  and  more 


than  enough  about  such  a  subject.  But 
what  else  can  one  write  about?  For 
there  is  not  a  creature  here  but  him. 

*^  Miss  E.  joins  with  me  in  love,  and 
so  forth :  Kiss  my  dear  cousins  for  me 
a  thousand  times,  and  believe  me  ever, 
my  dear  aunt,  &c.  &c. 

^'  Excuse  the  trouble  I  shall  have  put 
you  to,  to  make  out  this  scrawl — ^the 
pens  here  are  so  bad  that  I  declare  I 
hardly  know  my  own  handwriting. 

^'  Don't  let  Miss  E.  know  what!  say, 
but  the  truth  is  that  Lord  L.  does  just 
what  he  pleases  when  you  are  not  here. 

*^  Yesterday,  for  example,  as  soon  as 
tea  was  over,  as  you  were  not  here  to 
play  at  cribbage  with  him,  he  took  him- 
self off  to  the  Land  of  Nod,  where  he 
remained  till  supper  time. 

^'  Perhaps  you  gave  him  the  meeting, 
and  he  got  his  usual  number  of  games, 
in  spite  of  distance.  I  would  have 
aflked  him  whether  that  was  not  the 
case,  if  Mr  B.  had  not  been  by.  Miss  E. 
was  busy  at  her  plans  and  elevations, 
and  there  sat  Mr  B.  like  a  post,  and  never 
said  a  word  to  me  about  music,  until  it  * 
was  time  almost  to  have  done.  I  could 
not  help  wishing  for  you,  were  it  only 
to  have  given  him  one  of  your  lectures 
upon  behaviour." 

Bentham  visited  Oxford  in  this  year 
with  the  young  Earl  of  Shelbume.  In 
the  chambers  of  Mr  Parker,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Morley,  Canning,  then  a  youth 
with  a  freshman's  gown  on  his  shoul- 
ders, was  pointed  out  by  LordLansdowne 
to  Bentham  as  one  likely  to  become  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England. 

A  letter,  dated  Tol^lsk,  8d  Decem- 
ber, 1789,  from  Colonel  Bentham  to  his 
brother,  gives  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  state  of  things  in  the  South 
Eastern  Russian  frontier : — 

^'  I  wrote  to  you  at  my  setting  off  for 
Siberia,  telling  you  of  my  having  re- 
ceived the  command  of  two  battalions, 
belonging  to  the  corps  there :  each  bat- 
talion is  similar  to  the  one  I  commanded 
at  Crichoff,  but  they  are  a  great  distance 
one  from  the  other,  accor(&ng  to  my  de- 
sire. The  one,  at  which  I  am  at  present, 
occupies  a  space  of  about  200  versts,  on 
the  frontiers  towards  the  Kirgises :  yoa 
will  see,  in  the  map,  a  line  of  fortrenefl^ 
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and  forepoBts,  as  they  are  called,  (how 
little  floever  the^  deserve  that  name,) 
all  along  the  Kiigiaiaa  frontiers;  all 
t^ose  from  Chemovitsh  to  Semiarsk, 
besides  mj  battalion,  which  is  quartered 
within  that  distance,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  frontiers  are  under  m j  im^ 
mediate  command,  daring  m  j  residence 
here ;  Yamisohofi^  which  ib  likewise  a 
town,  should  be  my  quarters,  and  the 
house  there  is  larger  and  something  bet* 
ter  than  the  Orichoff  one  is;  but  as  the 
commerce  or  barter  with  the  Kirgise  is 
carried  on  at  Korohoff^  50  yersts  to  the 
northward,  I  choose  rather  to  reside 
there  the  short  time  I  shall  probably 
remain  in  one  place.  My  neighbours, 
the  Kiigises,  are  as  peaceable  at  present 
as  one  could  wish, — and  though  they 
steal  a  few  cattle,  or  now  and  then  a 
man  or  two,  upon  laying  hold  of  one  of 
the  tribe,  eyerything  is  returned.  They 
assemble  eyery  day  on  the  other  side  of 
the  riyer  Irtish,  which  marks  the  boun* 
dary,  bringing  with  them  skina  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep. 
These  they  barter  for  chei^  clothes, 
leather,  iron-work,  and  trumpery  orna- 
ments. It  is  reported  that  there  are 
some  mines  of  suyer  and  gold,  as  well 
as  copper ;  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to 
set  out  in  two  or  three  days,  on  an  ex- 
pedition amongst  them,  not  conceiying 
they  are  people  any  ways  to  be  afraid 
of.  My  General  will  not  give  me  leave 
to  go  more  than  50  yeists  into  their 
country,  but  when  I  get  so  far,  no  one 
can  stop  me,  and  I  must  be  doing  what  no 
one  else  has  done  before  me, 

*^  After  haying  spent  about  five  weeks 
with  the  Kirgise,  and  in  that  time  rode 
about  1200  yersts  in  their  country,  I 
returned,  well  pleased  with  m^  journey. 
As  I  had  an  Englishman  with  me,  a 
lieutenant  in  one  of  our  battalions,  he 
kept  a  journal  of  our  tour  in  English ; 
you  shall  one  day  or  other  have  a  copy 
of  it.  This  Euguahman,  of  the  name  of 
Newton,  is  son  of  a  gentleman  of  pro- 
perty in  Newcastle;  he  served  at  the 
taking  of  Ochakoff,  and  then,  at  his 
deatre,  was  sent  to  me  by  Prince  Po- 
temkitt ;  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  ac- 
eompany  me  to  the  Kirgise;  and,  as  I 
have  various  propositions  to  make  to  the 


Erince,  I  am  preparing  to  despatch  this 
(r  Newton  express  to  Petersburg. 

*^  I  am  at  present  at  Tobolsk;  in  the 
month  of  June,  I  was  here  in  my  way 
to  my  battalion,  and  I  then  despatchea 
the  englishman  I  had  brought  wiUi  me 
horn.  Cherson,  to  examine  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ob,  and  a  small  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  White  Sea,  with  a  view  of  attempt- 
ing a  communioation  with  Archangel. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this  passage  bemg, 
at  certain  times,  practicable;  but  the 
object  is  the  ascertaining  the  d^ree  of 
dimger  and  delay  occasioned  by  the 
drifts  of  ice,  which,  even  in  summer,  by 
certain  winds  are  brought  upon  the 
coast,  so  as  entirely  to  interrupt  the 
navigation.  Some  ofthe  people  are  come 
back,  having  made  a  diart  of  the  river 
and  part  of  the  Gulf.  But  a  Russian 
caf^un,  with  some  of  them,  will  pass  the 
winter  in  travelling  by  land  about  the 
coast  The  last  summer  they  had  no- 
thing but  an  open  boat;  but,  for  next 
year,  I  hope  to  find  means  of  building 
them  a  vessel  in  which  they  may  go  to 
sea.  An  officer,  and  50  men  I  have 
brought  with  me  £rom  my  battalion,  are 
to  be  employed  in  preparing  a  vessel  for 
this  expedition. 

^  Having  settled  this  business,  I  set 
off  for  my  other  battalion,  which  is  at 
about  3500  versts  s=  2600  miles  from 
hence,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  other.  Its  quarters  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  Baikal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kiaktha.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  more  intelligence 
about  the  Chinese  frontiers,  that  I  chose 
this  battalion  before  the  spring.  It  is 
probable  I  may  then  go  to  Petersburg, 
and  I  have  permisBion  to  take  a  trip  to 
England;  but  if  my  projects  here  are 
attended  to,  they  may  keep  me  here 
another  year,  belore  I  can  go  even  to 
Petersburg. 

^  I  may  truly  say,  I  am  pleasantly 
circumstanced  enough,— enjoying  a  de- 
gree of  respect  from  those  I  associate 
with,  and  meeting  with  none,  who,  if 
they  were  disoose^  dare  to  give  me  any 
vexation.  Hero,  at  Tobolsk  at  least,  I 
can  associate  with  people  of  philosophy, 
talents,  and  amiability:  moreover,  the 
variety  of  my  projects,  and  a  present 
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good  fltete  of  heftlth,  leave  noibing  but 
my  attechment  to  I^glaad  to  CMue  any 
fegfet. 

^  While  I  was  at  Cheiwm,  at  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  war,  Admiral  Mord- 
winoff  had  orden  to  giro  paaiports  to 
any  who  would  fit  out  privateers,  as 
well  in  the  Mediterranean  sad  Archi- 
pelago, as  in  the  Black  Sea;  bat  few 
people  of  enterprise  presented  themselves 
to  obtain  snch  permission.  A  Greek  of 
the  name  of  Lambro,  whom  the  prince 
had  taken  into  the  service  with  rank  of 
captain,  seemed  the  fittest  of  all  men  for 
such  ^terprises;  bat  money,  the  most 
easential  article,  was  wanting. 

^*  Lotteries  Mid  card-playing  I  had 
always  avoided;  but,  in  tlus  case,  be- 
sides the  views  of  gain,  the  idea  of 
setting  an  example,  and  arising  enmity 
against  the  Turks,  induced  Mordwinoff 
and  me  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  fitting  out 
of  Lambro.  Mordwinoff  gave  3000 
rubles,  and  I  and  two  others  1000  eadi; 
and  with  this,  we  sent  him  off  to  Leg- 
horn, where  he  fitted  ont  a  vessel,  and, 
prize  after  prise,  became  master  of 
twentv-two  sail.  Of  these,  some  were 
lost;  but  before  I  left  Cherson,  although 
we  had  got  no  accoont  of  him  of  the 
profits  cleared  from  his  prises,  I  should 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  selling  my 
share.  I  chose  rather  to  tske  my  chance 
of  the  fnture  success;  and,  acoordinff  to 
the  newspapers,  our  Lambro  (culed 
always  Major  liimbro)  has  done  won- 
ders. Besides  so  immensely  rich  prises, 
he  has  taken  fortresses  and  ishinds,  and 
dates  all  the  Turkish  force.  It  is  ten 
to  one  that  he  does  not  keep  his  head 
long  on  his  shoulders;  but  though  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  the  parties 
concerned,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  will  look  alter  their  interest,  and 
that  mine  will  necessarily  ke^  pace 
with  thein." 

I  possess  a  portrait  of  Bentham, 
painted  in  1789,  on  the  back  of  which 
is  this  inscription  :->^ 

Thb  PoaTRAiT  07  Jkbxmt  BsimtAM,  Esq. 
^  OF  Lutcoln's  Inn. 

^  A  raiB  example  of  the  most  disin- 
terested, shrewd,  and  independent  spirit, 
who,  soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
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as  a  eouflsel,  although  possessed  of  abi- 
lities equal  to  anv  attainment  in  the 
law,  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  the 
practise  of  it,  from  the  consideration  of 
its  subjecting  him  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  indiscriminately  the  cause 
of  chicanery  and  falsehood,  as  well  as 
that  of  right  and  justice.  But  he, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  devote  his 
time  and  his  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  jurisprudence  in  genend,  and 
the  development  of  errors  in  the  legal 
system,  not  only  of  his  own  country, 
but  even  of  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  Revolution  that  had  latelr  taken 
place  thrae ;  and  to  that  end,  he  com- 
municated to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Paris  a  plan,  to  be  adopted  by  them  for 
the  improvement  and  establishment  of 
a  leaal  jurisdiction  in  that  country, 
vdiich  was  so  well  received,  that  he  had 
their  public  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ments^ as  appears  by  one  of  their  perio- 
dical publications  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: vis. 

UnExtiait^ 
Du  C<mrri0f  de  Prowuctf  No.  131. 

Poor  serrir  de  suite  auz  Lettres  dn  Cte.  de 

Mbabeaa  i  see  ConmHUne. 
Seueeeda  LSAdi22  sa  3S  Mais,  1790,  p.  123. 

VAaisnfi. 

▲TKRTISElfBirr. 

^  Dans  oe  moment  eik  I' Aflsembl^  Ta  e'cccnper 
de  rOrgaolBation  du  PonToir  Jndidaire,  nous 
preeentonfl  ii  dob  LeeteoYS  eomme  ime  Tariettf 
dee  plus  InteTessantei,  Textiait  sniTant  d'nn 
oiiTia|;e  maanscrit  de  M.  Bentham,  snr  le 
plan  dn  Comittf  de  Constitntion.  Cet  amteur 
Angloifl,  I'lin  dee  pine  grands  penseun  et  dee 
hommes  lea  plus  yersA  dans  la  Juriepnidenoe 
LegislatiTequieziatentaetneUement  en  Angle- 
tern,  a  eoneaortf  par  pare  pbilanthropie,  un 
temps  precienx  ii  Tetudedee  LoiBfirancoiBeB,  k 
la  recherche  de  cellee  qui  conyiennent  le  mieux 
an  oaractere  nationale,  et  auz  principes  de  la 
emistltation  que  rAsaemblee  a  adoptee." 

An  Eztraet, 

From  tke  OmrUr  cfJProHnee,  No.  121. 

To  serre  as  a  Contiaaatlon  ef  the  Letters  of 
Coant  de  Mirabean  to  his  Conetitaents. 

The  SesaioBS  of  Mondaj  23  to  2S  of  March^ 
17S0,  page  138. 

TABznnr. 


^  At  the  moment  when  the  National  Aseem- 
hij  was  going  to  be  employed  about  the  (h- 
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ganiz&tion  of  the  Jofiieisry  Power,  we  present 
to  our  readers,  ae  a  rariety  the  most  interest- 
ing, a  mannsoript  work  of  M.  Bentham  npon 
the  plan  of  the  Constitutional  Committee.  This 
English  anthor,  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers, 
and  most  oonTersant  in  LegislatiTO  Jnrispm- 
denoe  of  any  who  are  now  in  England,  has 
oonseorated,  ftom  the  purest  principles  of  phi- 
lanthropy, his  Taluable  time  to  the  study  of 
the  French  laws,  to  the  examination  of  such 
as  are  most  suitable  to  the  national  character, 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  which 
the  Assembly  has  adopted." 

^  And  should  this  portrait  ever  chance 
to  Ml  into  the  hands  of  any  one  ^besides 
his  own  family)  that  may  have  the  least 
inclination  to  ^ow  more  of  him  than  is 
above  related,  there  is  another  portrait 
of  him  in  full  length,  which,  in  1789, 
was  made  a  present  of  by  his  father  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  at  Lans- 
downe  House  in  Berkeley  Square,  accom- 
panied with  a  letter,  explanatory  of  some 
particulars  of  that  portrait,  wluch,  as  it 
contains  a  further  account  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  was  honoured  with  an  answer 
from  his  lordship,  expressive  of  his  esteem 
for  the  original,  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice  by  those  whose  curiosity  mi^  lead 
them  to  drop  their  eye  upon  the  letters 
themselves,  which  are  literally  as  follows, 
via.: — 

"  My  G^od  Lord, — Your  acceptance 
of  a  portrait  of  my  eldest  son  is  so  flat- 
tering a  testimony  of  your  lordship's 
friendship  and  regard  for  the  original, 
that  I  cannot  let  it  go  without  making 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  it 
does  him,  by  giving  it  a  place  where 
there  is  so  noble  and  valuable  a  collec- 
tion, that  I  could  wish  the  piece  itself 
had  more  pretensions  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion. The  portrait,  at  least  the  capital 
part  of  it,  I  mean  the  head,  was  done  by 
Frye,  a  painter  of  no  small  eminence  in 
his  time,  and  was  then  looked  upon  as 
a  very  striking  resemblance,  how  little 
likeness  soever  there  may  appear  to  be 
now;  but  by  the  death  of  Fiye  before  it 
was  finished,  the  under  part  was  the 
work  of  a  different,  and  I  am  sony  to 
say  of  an  indifferent  hand.  The  two 
stanzas  inscribed  on  it  were  part  of  a 
copy  of  verses  of  my  sons  own  oomposi- 
tion  in  the  collection  of  the  university, 


— verses  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  and  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty,  and  were  introduced 
mto  the  picture  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
noting the  time  when  it  was  drawn,  he 
being  then  a  member  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  to  which  he  was  admitted  when 
he  WBJB  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  his  subsequent  de- 
gree of  A.M.  by  the  time  he  was  twenty, 
by  which,  as  I  was  informed,  he  became 
the  youngest  graduate  that  had  ever  been 
in  the  regular  course  of  education  of 
either  of  our  universities.  With  respect 
to  the  violin,  which  makes  a  part  of  th^ 
picture,  it  gives  me  occasion  to  mention, 
that  before  he  was  five  years  old,  he 
wanted  much  to  know  the  meaning  of 
musical  notes;  and  being  told  they  could 
not  be  explained  but  by  means  of  some 
instrument,  a  friend  made  him  a  present 
of  a  kind  of  violin  called  a  kit ;  and  as 
he  had  an  ear,  he  was  soon  capable  of 
playing  several  tunes,  which  afterwards 
encouraged  me  to  give  him  the  assistance 
of  a  master  of  the  profession.  That  he 
has  at  present,  and  has  always  had  so 
much  of  the  philosopher  in  him,  your 
lordship  will  probably  think  it  the  less 
to  be  wondered  at  when  I  tell  you  that 
some  of  those  who  knew  him  when  only 
five  years  of  i^,  used  to  call  him  by 
that  name ;  and  if  he  really  was  one,  he 
must^  indeed,  be  said  to  lie  the  Minute 
Philosopher,  although  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  one  of  those  whom  the 
late  Bishop  Berkeley  attacked  with  so 
much  spirit  in  a  book  he  published  under 
the  title  of  the  ^  Minute  Philosopher/ 
These  few  anecdotes  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  mention,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion of  the  picture,  is  the  only  addition 
your  lordship  would  have  occasion  for 
to  know  as  much  of  the  person  they  re- 
late to  as  his  father,  since,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  he  has  past  more  days, 
and  slept  more  nights  under  your  lord- 
ship's roof  from  the  time  of  his  going 
from  Westminster  School  to  Oxford, 
than  he  has  ever  done  under  mine. 

^*  As  natural  as  it  may  be  for  a  pa- 
rent to  extend  his  views  and  wishes  with 
respect  to  his  children,  I  am,  however, 
become  so  much  of  a  philosopher  by  con* 
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traciingmine  as  to  content  myself  with 
the  reflection,  tbat  the  satis&ction  my 
son  enjoys  arises  so  mnoh  from  himself 
that  no  accidents  of  life  are  likely  to 
depriye  him  of  it  while  he  has  that 
share  of  the  health  and  soundness  of 
mind  which  he  has  at  present,  and  which 
seem  to  promise  to  be  lastmg. 

^  That  it  may  long  continue  to  be  so 
when  I  am  no  more,  is  a  wish  with 
which,  I  persuade  myself,  your  lordship 
will  have  the  goodness  to  allow  me  to 
conclude  the  trouble  I  have  now  given 
you,  together  with  ^e  assurance  uiat  I 
am,  wiQi  the  most  perfect  regard,  my 
good  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient 
and  yery  humble  servant,  ^ 

"Jbre".  Bentham. 

*'  Querns  Square  Place^ 
"  St  James's  Parky  Nov.  24,  1789." 

''Hiffh  Wycombe, 
''26th  November,  1789. 

^^Dbar  Sir, — No  one  could  make 
me  a  more  acceptable  present  than  the 
picture  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send 
me  of  your  son.  The  character  you  give 
of  him,  makes  his  society  invuuable  to 
me,  whose  lot  it  has  been,  hitherto,  to 
spend  my  life  in  a  political  hospital. 
His  disinterestedness  and  originality  of 
character,  refresh  me  as  much  as  the 
country  air  does  a  London  physician. 
Besides,  Lord  Wycombe  loyes  him  as 
much  as  I  do ;  so  that  his  portrait  will 
be  sure  to  be  respected  for  two  generar- 
tions :  but  I  beg  you  will  say  noSiing  to 
him  of  the  present  which  you  have  been 
so  good  as  to  make  me. 

"  I  hope  you  will  present  my  respects 
to  Mrs  Bentham,  and  that  you  wiU  be- 
lieve me,  with  great  regard,  your  faithful 
humble  servant. 

"  Lansbowne. 
"  To  Jer^ :  Bentham,  Esq." 

**  Mbus  Cujusqui  is  est  Quisqur." 

As  an  example  of  the  different  styles 
of  Bentham  and  Romilly,  I  give  a  pas- 
sage, as  it  was  originally  written  by  the 
former  and  improved  on  by  the  lattw.  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  emenda- 
tions have  enfeebled  the  text— and  that 
(the  diffuseness  of  the  elaborating  critic 

Vol.  X. 


has  added  little  to  the  clearness  of  the 
first  conception  :— 

Benihams  Draft. 

''  The  Sudder-Adawlut  presents  itself 
here,  of  course,  to  every  one  who  recol- 
lects anything  of  English-East-India 
Judicature.  To  others  how  can  this 
oriental  field  of  judicature  be  pointed 
out  ?  In  English  there  is  no  name  for 
it.  In  Hebrew  some  have  rendered  it 
Aceldama.  To  complete  the  triumph 
of  iniauity,  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen  is 
now  also  marked  out  for  an  Aceldama. 
Is  there  nobody  left  whose  honest  zeal 
will  stand  forth  once  more  and  endeavour 
to  cleanse  it  from  such  contamination  ? 
Does  it  follow  that,  because  one  parlia- 
ment has  refused  to  punish  a  Judge  for 
not  having  reprieved  acriminal  indubitar- 
blyguilty,  another  will  refuse  to  punish?" 

Bomil^s  Draft. 

''  The  Sudder-Adawlut  must  here 
occur  to  every  one,  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  English- 
East-India  Judicature.  To  those  who 
are  strangers  to  the  disgraceful  histonr, 
it  must  be  difficult  to  express  all  the 
ideas  which  the  right  word  conveys. 
The  Hebrew  language,  indeed,  has  a 
word  which  may  serve  to  explain  them, 
which  most  men  have  heard  of — ^Acelda- 
ma.  The  Sudder-Adawlut  will  not,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  forgotten  by  the  members 
of  the  British  ParUament,  now  that  they 
have  a  living  memorial  of  it  among  them- 
selves ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  a  resolution  by  one  parliament  not 
to  prosecute  for  one  crime,  can  operate 
as  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  any  other 
parliament  for  any  other  crimes.  A  re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons  not 
to  prosecute,  will  hardly  be  thought  to 
have  the  wonderful  efficacy  which  the 
law  of  England  ascribes  to  the  king's 
pardon,  that  of  saving  the  offender  from 
punishment,  not  only  of  the  offence  of 
which  he  has  been  convicted,  bul  for  all 
former  crimes;  and  of  doing  away  with, 
not  only  the  amenability  to  law,  but  even 
the  criminality  of  the  offender;  so  that 
a  man  who  stood  one  day  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  charged  with  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  shall,  by  the  magic  of  a 
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fiingle  vote,  be  qmilified  to  take  his  seat 
among  the  prosecntors  of  Indian  delin- 
quency." 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  at 
this  period  to  Brissot  :^~ 

BeHtham  to  Brissot. 
^'  I  have  to  thank  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  for  your  kind  letter,  received 
through  the  hands  of  a  gentleman, — 
Bancal  I  believe  his  name  is, — and  se- 
veral pamphlets  of  yours  which  accom- 
panied it  I  write  this  not  for  the  sake 
of  telling  you  with  what  pleasure  I  re- 
member you,  and  how  much  I  wish  to 
be  remembered  by  you,  nor  for  the  sake 
of  letting  you  know  what  a  great  man 
I  am  become  here,  upon  the  strength  of 
beiuff  able  to  reckon  M.  Brissot  in  the 
number  of  my  friends :  I  have  too  pro- 
per a  sense  of  the  value  of  your  time  to 
think  of  taking  up  any  part  of  it  with 
common  compliments  or  even  amicable 
remembrances. 

^^  It  is  for  the  sake  of  sending  yon  a 
book,  which  I  send  likewise  to  M.  Gar- 
ran  de  Coulon,  containing  an  account  of 
a  project  of  improvement  for  which  there 
is  but  too  much  room  in  every  country, 
and,  I  am  a&aid,  not  least  in  France  : 
it  is  a  mill  for  grinding  rogues  honest, 
and  idle  men  industrious.*  I  shall  say 
no  more  about  it|  aa  it  says  but  too  much 
for  itself. 

^^To  M.  Garran  de  Coulon  I  send  an 
extract  of  it  in  French,  done  by  a  friend 
of  yours,  which  I  wish  to  get  before  the 
National  Assembly  in  some  shape  or 
other.  The  interest  he  has  been  pleased 
to  take  in  my  works  in  so  public  a  man- 
ner, pointed  him  out  as  the  properest 
r^rson,  indeed  the  only  person,  to  whom 
conld  send  it,  though,  in  eveiy  other 
respect,  the  most  perfect  stranger  to  me. 
I  shall  say  no  more  to  you.  You  love 
your  countiy,  you  love  mankind,  you 
love  that  sort  of  morality,  and  that 
alone,  which  haa  their  happiness  for  its 
object.  If  you  think  the  project  a  good 
one, — such  a  one  as  promises  to  that 
end, — anything  I  could  say  to  you  in 
private  would  be  unnecessary;  if  oliier- 
wise,  anything  I  could  say  to  you  in  the 
same  manner  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

*  The  Panopticoii  Penitoitttiy. 


^Look  first  at  the  large  table  at  the 
end :  it  may  perhi^  save  you  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  book :  at  any  rate, 
do  not  plague  yourself  with  the  archi- 
tectural details.  Ron  over  the  prefiEice 
and  the  contents  before  each  volume. 
Supplicate  Madame  Brissot's  protection 
for  it;  and  if  she  has  patience  to  read 
any  part  of  it,  let  it  be  the  letter  on 
Scnools.  The  book,  though  printed,  has 
never  been  made  public  here.  If  yoa 
can  find  time  for  reading  anything  more 
abont  it  than  as  above,  the  best  way 
would  be  for  you  to  get  from  M.  Qvt- 
ran  the  memoir  in  Frendi,  which  was 
too  long,  as  you  will  see,  to  copy ;  and 
I  suppose  he  would  make  no  doiculty 
in  showing  jou  a  short  letter  which  ac* 
companied  it." 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  i^w  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Bentham  was 
held  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  than  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  Lord  L.  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld : — 

"  London^  1st  April,  1790. 

^'  Monsieur  le  Due, — Mr  Bentham's 
name  is  already  known  to  you,  at  least 
Mr  Dumont  teUs  me  that  you  read  and 
admired  a  short  tract  of  his  upon  ^  Poli- 
tical Tactics,'  and  you  may  have  read 
another  work  of  his,  noticed  by  M.  de 
Mirabean,  upcm  ^  Usuiy.'  He  has,  since 
the  new  organization  of  the  judicial  es- 
tablishment has  been  proposed  in  the 
National  Assembly,  applied  himself 
with  incredible  diligence  to  sift  the  pro- 
position to  the  bottom,  and  to  suggest 
another,  from  the  best  and  purest  mo- 
tives possible.  He  has,  for  several  yeajs 
past,  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  study 
of  general  principles,  and  is,  by  an  hun- 
dred degrees,  the  most  capable  jperscm  in 
this  countiy  to  judge  of  the  subject.  He 
has  just  finished,  and  sends  by  the  mail 
of  this  night,  through  the  channel  of  the 
ambassador,  one  hundred  copies  to  the 
President  of  the  Assembly ;  and  what  I 
would  request  of  you,  M.  le  Due,  wonld 
be,  to  have  it  undexstood  that  it  is  tlie 
work  of  no  ordinary  person,  that  his  time 
is  valuable,  and  that  his  woik  certainly 
deserves  more  than  ordinanr  attention. 

*^  I  love  him  very  tenderly  as  a  man, 
to  the  full  as  much  as  I  admire  him  ae 
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an  autbor,  and  look  up  to  him  as  a  law- 
yer; but  this  makes  no  part  of  the  mo* 
tive  of  aojthiog  I  say.  I  know,  M.  le 
Duo,  that  3roa  aie  governed  by  motires 
of  a  much  ugbernatore ;  and  I  flattermy- 
self  that  you  gi^e  me  credit  for  not  being 
insensible  to  the  same  feelings  in  regard 
to  your  eountiy,  as  well  as  my  own." 

I  giro  some  fiirther  fragments  of  Bent- 
ham's  playful  eonespondence  with  the 
ladies  of  &weod  :^— 

^^  Which  of  my  guardian  angels,  I 
wander,  is  this  ?  The  gravity  ami  dig- 
nity bespeaks  my  former  correspondent; 
but  the  cypher  on  the  seal  seems  to 
indicate  a  new  one.  The  ice,  too,  if 
my  thermometer  does  not  flatter  me,  is 
not  quite  so  hard  as  it  used  to  be :  a 
spark  or  two  of  the  compassicm  I  once 
experienced  in  a  manner  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, seems  to  have  &llen  upon  it 
Favours  like  this  are  a  bounty  upon 
ill-humour.  I  must  e'en  pout  on  were 
it  only  in  this  view,  as  a  froward  child, 
that  has  been  used  to  have  its  crying 
stopped  by  sugar-plums,  keeps  on  roar- 
ing to  get  more  of  them.  Query,  what 
degree  of  perveraenees  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  procure  a  sugar-plum  from  Mias 
F ?        ...... 

^^  Come  now,  I  will  give  yon  a  piece 
of  dramatic  criticism.  Did  you  ever 
happen  to  hear  the  true  history  of 
Othello,  and  what  it  was  made  him 
take  on  so  when  he  found  the  handker- 
chief was  gone  ?  It  was  theinconvenienoe 
he  consifisred  it  would  put  him  to,  to 
get  snob  another  in  Cheapeide.  Apropoi, 
how  many  people  have  you  just  now  at 
Bowood  f  When  you  write  next,  could 
not  you  go  round  the  company,  apron 
in  hand,  and  collect  enougl^  at  a  penny 
a-f>iece,  to  put  the  matter  upon  a  level 
for  me  in  point  of  convenience  ? 

^'See  what  it  is  to  be  a  guardian 
angel:  to  have  no  passions,  and  to  be 
miule  up  of  nothing  but  prudence!  Such 
supmor  beings  know  not  how  to  lower 
themselves,  even  in  idea,  to  the  condition 
ef  poor,  frail,  suffering  men:  one  of 
whcsn  would  not  bate  three  words, 
thongh  it  were  only  on  the  outside,  from 
the  hand  in  question  for  elevenpence 
three-&rthing8,  .... 

'^This  ought  to  have  gone  sooner,  but 


I  was  in  London  yesterday  (Friday) 
when  yours  arrived  here;  and  to-day  I 
could  not  leave  off  kissing  it,  tune 
enou^  to  Bxawer  it,  before  the  post 
went  out :  so  this  of  mine  will  not  go 
from  hence  till  Monday. — ^Ha !  wluit 
does  ibe  fellow  say?  Kissing,  indeed? 
Yes,  madam,  with  submission,  kissing. 
Is  there  any  law  against  kissing  paper, 
and  that  at  ahundred  miles  distancefrom 
tiie  hand  that  wrote  it  ?    .    .    .    . 

'^  Well,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  one  poor 
frail  mortal  to  have  three  guardian 
angels,  bat  this  last  is  a  sad  severe  one! 
You  who  know  all  my  pursuits,  will 
you  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  list  of  those 
in  which  I  have  manifested  this  want 
of  perseverance?  As  to  the  French 
business,  the  time  for  perseverance  is  at 
an  end,  and  yet  I  persevere.  A  sixth 
number  is  at  the  printer's  completed, 
and  more  than  half  of  it  printed;  not 
to  mention  others,  which  may  as  well 
come  from  my  executors  as  from  me. 
It  is  very  good  in  you  to  take  me  under 
your  wing,  and  very  natural  to  recom- 
mend me  to  your  other  proteg^  the 
bishop  and  archbishop.  Bbhops  must 
be  stiange  bishops,  if  angels  e^eak  to 
them  in  vain.  Under  su^  inspiration, 
it  would  be  incredulity  to  doubt  the 
willingness  of  their  spirit;  but  what 
could  their  flesh  do  for  o^em  in  an 
assembly  that  has  decreed  to  reduce 
them  to  skin  and  bone?  No,  madam ; 
there,  or  elsewhere,  I  persevexe,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  for  mere  perse- 
verance' sake,  and  without  the  smallest 
prospect  upon  earth.  I  have  preac^ied 
to  them :  they  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  preachments,  with  a  contempt 
scarcely  exceeded  by  that  which  ihej 
have  manifested  over  and  over  again 
for  their  own  successors,  for  ever  and 
ever,  whose  hands  they  are  tying  knot 
after  knot,  satisfied  that,  with  the  present 
irregularly  chosen  and  semi-aristocrati- 
cally  composed  assembly,  so  lives  and 
dies  all  will  of  their  own,  together  with 
all  common  honesty  and  common  sense. 
They  have  rejected  my  preachments; 
and  now  what  remains  for  me,  but  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  disap- 
pointed preachers,  my  predecessor  and 
first  namesake  among  the  number,  and 
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follow  up  my  rejected  preachments  by 
croaking  prophecies? 

*^  O  rare  Mr  Romilly !  what  a  happy 
thing  it  is  to  ^succeed  beyond  expres- 
sion,' where  a  man  would  wish  beyond 
expression  to  succeed!  What  would 
Mr  Romilly  give  to  see  this  concluding 
paragraph,  were  it  possible  that  a  suc- 
cess, which  b  no  secret  eren  to  me, 
should  be  so  to  the  sncoeeder?  You 
angel,  who  know  everything  that  passes, 
or  does  not  pass  in  the  bosom  of  me,  a 
sinner,  so  much  better  than  I  do  myself, 
say  how  long  I  have  entertained  so 
heroic  a  firieudship  for  Mr  Romilly? 
That  I  regarded  and  esteemed  him,  on 
account  of  so  much  as  I  know  of  his 
political  principles,  I  was  myself  aware; 
but  friendship  is  with  me  a  sacred  name, 
scarcely  employed  till  after  a  decree  of 
luutuaf  explanation  and  ^nchement 
du  comr  which  seemed  approaching,  but, 
as  yet,  has  scarcely  taken  place  betwixt 
me  and  Mr  RomiUy.  Howsoerer  that 
be,  to  confess  the  truth,  ^for  I  know  you 
love  to  amuse  yourself  with  confessions,) 
this  late  inexplicable  success  of  his  is 
somehow  or  other  better  calculated  to 
nuse  him  in  my  esteem,  than  in  my 
affection.  To  have  seen  die  same  thing 
in  Runic  characters,  would  have  given 
me  a  satisfaction  tolerably  pure ;  but  in 
this  delicate  Italian,  the  dose  is  rather  of 
the  strongest.  To  be  thus  lugged  in,  head 
and  shomders,  a  man  need  not  repine ; 
otherwise,  to  be  sure,  never  was  man  lug- 
ged in,  head  and  shoulders,  in  a  more 
egregious  manner  than  this  same  happy 
one  Mr  Romilly.  As  to  the  news  you  ask 
about  Bowood,  this  is  another  instance  of 
omniscience  overshadowing  ignorance. 

D 1  a  bit,  madam  angel,  would  San- 

cho  Pann  have  answered  in  my  place, 
did  I  say  a  sylhible  that  I  know  of  about 
news.  I  was  neither  in  the  humour, 
nor  had  any  pretension  to  put  any  such 
queries;  but  there  are  some  sorts  of 
news  which  one  gets  without  asking,  and 
which  jump  into  one's  mouth  widiout 
its  being  so  much  as  opened  for  them. 

0  rare,. once  more,  Mr  Romilly!  Did 
not  you  hear  a  gun  go  off  ?  No,  not  I. 
Well,  now  we  are  talking  about  a  gun: 

1  wiU  tell  a  stoty  about  an  acquaintance 
of  your  cold  uncle's.    The  business  that 


you  know  of  has  led  me  of  late  to  con- 
sult with  an  architect,  a  man  of  vertu^ 
that  other  great  men  have  consulted 
likewise.  Callmg  at  his  house  t'other 
^7)  ^7  appointment,  at  half-past  12, 
no  Mr  R.  was  there,  nor  was  expected 
till  2.*  Instead  of  him,  I  was  introduced 
to  the  pretty  Mrs  R.,  an  old  Constan- 
tinople acquaintance.  He  came  in 
rather  sooner  than  expected,  and  found 
us  occupied — how,  do  you  think  ?  Just 
as  yon  and  I  might  be :  she  at  her 
pianoforte — ^I  scraping  upon  a  fiddle. 
He  could  not  imagine  who  his  wife  had 
got  with  her.  There  were  but  two  fiddle- 
players  ever  came  there-^Mr  such-a- 
one  and  Mr  such-a-one.  And  he  knew 
that  they  were  both  at  a  great  distance. 
Besides  being  pretty,  which  is  nothing 
to  anybody  but  her  husband,  and  paint- 
ing, and  speaking  all  languages  as  well 
as  any  master  ever  heard,  she  plays  u^n 
the  pumoforte  beyond  expression,  which 
will  doubtless  give  you  satislttction  on 
account  of  my  fondness  for  music,  not 
to  mention  virtuous  and  accomplished 
pretty  women,  who  are  to  me  what 
pretty  pictures  ore  to  your  cold  uncle. 
I  question  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  fix 
him  in  Ireland,  (an  .idea  not  of  mine, 
but  of  Mr  Yanghan's,  if  you  please,)  even 
if  I  go  there.  He  is  loath  to  leave  his 
papa,  a  queer,  impertinent  old  prig, 
whom  I  saw ;  and  hb  is  frightened  out 
of  his  wits  at  the  thoughts  of  oath  boys 
and  white  boys,  whom,  he  conceives, 
form  all  the  Dublin  company. 

*^  He  talks  of  going  backwards  and 
forwards  to  do  the  business  if  he  gets  it, 
in  which  case  his  rib,  which  is  the  best 
part  about  him,  would,  I  suppose,  be  left 
behind.  I  intend  to  have  a  magnificent 
organ,  you  must  know,  to  help  to  hu- 
manize, amongst  other  things,  my  brute 
in  human  shape.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  bribe  her  with  a  magnificent 
organ,  and  the  place  of  organist,  were 
it  only  to  take  this  poor  innocent  crea- 
ture out  of  the  way  of  such  specious  men 
as  your  cold  uncle  and  his  grave  son, 
who,  it  seems,  are  not  unknown  here. 
The  way  is,  for  one  of  them  to  go  on 
pretence  of   inquirmg  for  the   other. 

*  Mr  Revelj  the  architect.  See  the  commence- 
ment of  Ch.  ix. 
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What  obArming  thingB  are  paternal  and 
filial  affection  I  bat  wey  axe  their  own 
BofElcient  reward,  neither  will  get  any 
other  there.        .... 

**  Does  your  omnLscienoe  know  any- 
thing stron^r  than  my  vanity  ?  Yes  I 
my  discretion ;  and  I  will  give  you  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  it.  Not  a 
feature  will  ever  know  from  me  of  my 
having  received  this  angelic  letter,  more 
than  he  knows  of  any  of  the  former 
ones:  that  is,  not  a  creature  breathing, 
except  such  as  may  have  heard  of  them 
from  the  writers.  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  self-denial  virtue,  this  is;  for 
never  was  king  of  Siam  vainer  of  his 
white  elephant,  than  I  am  of  this  favour 
from  the  whitest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  hands, — ^I  mean,  always  provided  you 
will  be  quick  and  give  me  such  another : 
otherwise  it  will  go  to  all  the  papers, 
and  eclip«e  the  Munro  and  Mac-what- 
is-it  ?  controversy.  Is  not  this  in  your 
catalogue  of  honest  note  V 

The  mind  of  Bentham  was  strongly 
set  on  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  he  conceived  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  pledged  to  bring  him  in  for  one  of  his 
boroughs.  Disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations, he  addressed  the  following  re- 
markable letter  to  his  noble  friend : — 

Bentham  to  Lobd  Lansdowne.* 

^*  Mt  Lord, — ^My  return  hither  brings 
me  to  the  irksome  but  necessaiy  tadL 
of  conclusive  explanation.  The  subject 
is  no  secret  to  you.  Since  the  starting 
of  it,  the  sound  of  the  word  justice  has 
tingled  in  my  ears.  E^rything  turns 
upon  the  coincidence  or  final  disagree- 
ment of  your  Lordship's  version  and 
mine.  The  last  time  I  found  you  with 
the  gout,  and  complaining  of  its  effects 
on  your  head,  lliis  was  an  effectual 
bar  to  any  discourse  which  might  run 
any  risk  of  adding  to  your  uneasiness. 
It  may  be  as  well  as  it  is.  Conversa^ 
tion  is  apt  to  draw  into  digressions,  to 
leave  things  half-explained.  I  revert  to 
the  first  morning.  Justice*  you  said, 
stood  in  your  scale  of  pretension  above 
principles.  The  opposition  might  seem 
singular,  and  would  require  explanation 
*  Taken  from  »  ktoU. 


to  a  third  person:  but  we  understood 
one  another ;  and  that  is  the  end  of  lan- 
guage. Justice,  then,  was  to  be  prefer- 
red to  principles.  Such  then  is  the 
maxim ;  and  the  application  of  it  is,  that 
those  who  have  been  preferred  had,  and 
as  it  should  seem  always  will  have,  jus- 
tice on  their  side ;  and  that  justice  was 
not,  nor  ever  will  be,  on  mine.  It  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  conceive  that,  as 
to  the  niture  at  least,  it  is  I  who  have 
justice  on  my  side,  and  that  nobody  else 
has ;  at  least  for  anything  that  was  stud 
in  explanation  at  the  time. 

'^  I  admit  veiy  freely,  and  find  the 
most  heartfelt  satis&ction  in  being  able 
to  acknowledge,  that  whatever  disaiH- 
pointment  my  past  hopes  have  met  witn, 
has  nothing  in  it  incompatible  with  jus- 
tice :  adding,  with  equal  frankness,  that 
that  satisfiiction  would  altogether  £ul 
me  were  the  remnant  of  them  to  meet 
with  the  same  f&ie, 

^^  Another  satisfaction  I  have  is,  that 
there  did  not  appear  the  smaUest  di»- 
agreement  between  your  lordship's  recol- 
l^ion  and  mine  of  the  conversations  on 
which  those  hopes  were  founded.  You 
mentioned  parkament  to  me  in  the  pre- 
cisest  terms;  asking  me  whether  I  should 
like  to  have  a  seat  there.  My  answer 
was  in  substance,  that  it  was  more  than 
I  could  possibly  assure  myself  how  hx 
1  might  be  able  to  do  anything  in  such 
a  situation;  that,  besides  the  want  of 
fluency,  the  weakness  of  my  voice  miffht, 
for  aught  I  knew,  be  an  insuperablebar 
to  my  bemg  able  to  make  myself  heardy 
in  the  litenl  sense  of  the  word,  in  the 
House;  but  at  any  rate  in  Committees, 
I  flattered  myself  I  might  do  as  well  as 
other  people.  I  spoke  according  to  my 
fears.  How  could  I  speak  otherwise  on 
the  sudden  with  regud  to  a  situation 
of  which  the  idea  was  so  new  to  me  ?  I 
think  it  was  on  that  same  day  your 
lordship  was  pleased  to  say  several 
things  about  my  fitness  in  other  respects 
for  public  businefis,  and  about  the  terms 
of  connexion,  in  such  a  case,  between  a 
nominor  and  a  nominee.  Admitting, 
and  not  discommending,  the  strictness 
of  my  principles,  and  my  singularities 
in  that  and  other  respects,  you  took  no- 
tice with  declared  satisfaction  that  you 
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saw  in  them,  howerer,  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend their  rendering  me,  as  similar 
causes  had  rendered  other  people  whom 
you  had  put  into  such  a  sitoation-^Lord 
Stanhope,  for  instance, — ^visionary  and 
impracticahle.  That  it  was  the  way  of 
some  people,  Lord  Lonsdale,  for  instance^ 
to  require  of  his  nominees  an  implicit 
obsetranoe  of  his  will,  and  that  that  was 
not  yonr  way :  and  that  though,  as  to  the 
great  lines,  a  man  of  course  would  hardly 
think  of  pitdiing  upon  one  whose  notions 
differed  capitally  ^m  his  own ;  ret,  as 
to  details,  you  should  never  think  of 
hampering  men  or  exacting  from  them 
any  compliances  incompatible  with  their 
own  notions  of  honour  and  propriety. 

"^  What  was  I  to  think  of  all  this? 
Could  X  snppose  a  thing  of  this  sort  was 
thus  thrown  out  and  dwelt  upon  without 
reflection  or  design?  Was  there  uiy 
want  of  time  for  deliberation  on  your 
part?  Are  these  the  sort  of  things 
which  people  throw  out  without  a  mean> 
ing?  Was  it  that  sort  of  thing  which 
it  was  natural  for  a  veteran  statesman, 
a  man  who  had  been  Minister  so  often, 
and  in  so  many  shapes,  to  teas  like  a 
bone  to  the  first  animal  that  came  in  his 
way,  for  want  of  knowing  its  value  ? 
Was  it  like  an  expedition  to  the  play, 
or  a  morning's  walk  to  see  pictures ;  a 
thing  that  might  be  mentioned  one  mo- 
ment, and  equally  out  of  the  memory  of 
both  parties  the  next  ?  Could  any  man 
with  the  most  decided  intentions  have 
mentioned  it  in  a  more  decided  manner 
to  one  of  whose  inclinations  on  that  head 
it  had  not  asyet  occurred  to  him  to  be 
informed?  Was  there  in  the  nature  of 
things  any  other  or  more  deliberate  way 
of  mentioning  it  ?  If  it  was  not  meant, 
it  should  be  taken  as  an  offer  to  raise 
expectations  not  then  determined  to  be 
fulfilled,  was  it  not  natural  to  have  in- 
termixed something  in  the  way  of  cau- 
tion not  to  look  upon  it  as  absolute? 
Could  I  suppose  that  an  offer  thus  made 
and  dwelt  upon  in  a  tite-^tSte  was 
thrown  out  as  a  mere  lure ;  that  the  only 
intention  of  it  was  to  feed  me  with  false 
hopes,  to  sport  with  my  sensibility  and 
my  gmtitnde,  with  my  sympathy  for  your 
own  afflictions,  with  my  honest  and,  asyou 
well  know,  not  interested  ambition,  and 


to  rob  of  his  tranquillity  the  man  yon 
were  marking  out  for  your  bosom  friend? 
What  had  I  done  to  Reserve,  if  any  man 
could  deserve,  such  treatment  at  your 
hands  ?  Could  I  suppose,  that  to  a  man 
tortured  and  worried  as  yon  had  been^ 
a  man  of  a  frame  of  mind  surely  not 
naturally  hard,  and  at  that  time,  above 
all  others,  worn  and  softened  by  a  com- 
plication of  distress,  it  was  a  matter  of 
amusement  to  look  out  for  some  obscure 
and  unoffending  individual,  whom  he 
might  bite,  on  pretence  of  an  embrace, 
and  that  all  this  confidence,  and  tender- 
ness, and  kindness,  was  only  a  project  for 
a  good  joke  ? 

'*  Could  there  be  a  more  decided  bar- 
gain in  a  transaction  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  it,  was  all  grace  and  kindness 
on  the  one  hand,  all  gratitude  on  the 
other  ?  Was  it  not,  to  every  intent  and 
purpose,  but  the  technical  form  of  words, 
K  promise  f  Was  it  natural,  in  such  a 
case,  for  the  one  party  to  superadd,  or 
possible  for  the  other  to  require,  a  for- 
mal promise ;  or,  consistently  with  the 
smallest  particle  of  gratitude  or  delicacy, 
to  spell  for  such  a  thing  in  the  most  dis- 
tant manner,  or  to  conceive  that  it  would 
superadd  anything  to  his  security? 
Was  there  anything,  on  my  part,  like  a 
declining  of  the  offer  ?  Was  it  so  much 
as  a  nolo  ^nscopari  ?  Did  not  frank- 
ness rather  outstrip  delicacy  than  other- 
wise in  going  even  so  far  as  I  did  to 
meet  it? 

'^  Did  the  mention  of  the  business 
come  from  anybody  but  yourself?  Was 
there  the  shadow  of  a  project,  or  so 
much  as  a  hofte  or  thought  on  my  part  ? 
Did  I  take  you  unawares,  as  designing 
men  used  to  take  Lord  G^ranby?  Lord 
Granby  used  to  look  upon  himself  as 
bound  by  such  engagements,  though 
stolen  from  him  by  artifice.  Shall  Lord 
Lansdowne  look  upon  such  offers  as  no- 
thing, because  made  by  him  of  his  own 
accord  to  a  man  whose  only  reproach  is 
that  of  simplicity  ? 

"  That  it  was  a  decided  offer,  which, 
when  coupled  with  acceptance,  makes 
a  promise,  I  could  not  suffer  myself  to 
doubt;  one  thing  only  prevented  me 
from  regarding  it  as  an  unconditumal 
and  immediate  one.    The  only  vacancy 
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apparently  in  view,  was  that  which 
oeemed  the  natural  lesult  of  your  breach 
with  Colonel  Banr^.  I  c&iud  not  tell, 
from  anything  you  had  at  that  time  said 
to  me,  whether  the  breach  was  absolute- 
ly irreparable :  I  ooold  not  tell  whether, 
in  the  event  of  its  being  irreparable, 
eome  positive  engagement  or  notions  of 
expediency  might  not  induce  you  to 
leave  him  in  possession  of  his  seat. 
Those  two  joints,  it  seemed  natural  to 
suppose,  might,  one  or  both  of  them, 
still  r^nain  undecided  in  your  mind. 
Thifl  consideration  was  of  itself  perfect- 
Jv  sufficient  to  prevent  my  introducing 
the  subject  or  saying  a  syllable  more 
upon  it  at  any  time,  than  what  your 
own  communications  es^ressly  calledfor. 
Was  it  for  me  to  take  advantage  of  a 
recent  resentment  to  do  anything  that 
might  widen  the  breach,  to  endeavour 
to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to 
your  takio^  any  step  which,  in  your 
cooler  moments,  might  be  productive  of 
regret  ?  The  subject  was  distressing  to 
you :  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
but  be  so  in  the  highest  degree :  what 
you  found  relief  in  telling  me,  I  heard 
with  that  sort  of  sympathy  which  you 
did  not  doubt  of :  what  you  did  not  tell 
me  I  forbore  to  ask  for.  Conscious  that 
nothing  in  my  power  could  lessen  your 
affliction,  all  that  remained  for  me  was 
io  take  care  not  to  say  anything  that  by 
prying  into  and  probing  into  it  mi^t 
render  it  more  acute. 

^'  If  such  as  I  have  mentioned  were  my 
grounds  for  not  being  able  to  look  upon 
the  offer  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  serious  one,  considering  it  in  itself,  and 
independently  of  all  past  discourses  and 
professions — ^how  much  stronger  those 
grounds  appear  when  fortified  by  such  a 
reference !  How  much  had  been  said, 
«nd  how  frequently,,  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private,  indeed  in  a  manner  much 
more  public  than  I  wished,  in  the  way 
of  self-accusation,  for  not  having  done 
anything  for  me  at  a  time  when  the 
means  of  doing  so  were  in  hand  ?  When 
an  offer  so  distinct,  so  expressly  made, 
of  a  matter  of  anoUier  kind,  which  was 
eo  perfectly  within  power,  and  so  much 
more  valuable  to  me :  Could  I  draw  a 
line  and  say  to  myself,  all  that  has  gone 


before  had  a  meaning,  but  this  which  is 
now  mentioned  has  none  ? 

^^  In  this  honourable  and  substantial 
offer,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  I  beheld,  as 
I  thought,  a  rich  amends,  not  for  any 
neglect  in  not  providing  for  me  in  an- 
other way, — for,  God  luiows,  I  neither 
ever  had,  nor  ever  conceived  myself  to 
have  the  smallest  foundation  for  com- 
I^aint  on  that  score,— *but  for  the  mode  in 
which  that  supposed  cause  of  comphunt 
had  so  frequently  been  brought  upon  the 


le  first  time  of  my  hearing  anything 
to  that  effect,  was  in  your  powdering 
room — ^Lord  Wycombe  either  present,  or 
backwards  and  forwards  during  the  time. 
I  had  furnished  you,  at  your  desire,  with 
a  short  paper  on  evidence,  on  the  occasion 
of  Hastmgs' triaL  It  was  from  Uiat  slight 
incident  you  seemed  to  take  occasion, 
most  perfectly  to  my  surprise,  to  c^  to 
mind  your  having  never  done  anything 
for  me  when  in  power — ^to  speak  of  it 
with  regret—^  take  notice  of  my  never 
having  asked  you  for  anything---io  ex- 
press a  sort  of  sensibility  at  the  thoughts 
of  my  not  having  done  so— to  remark 
the  (ufference  betwixt  me  and  many,  or 
most  others,  in  that  respect,  Scotchmen 
in  particular — ^to  recount  a  conversation 
that  had  passed  between  you  and  my 
father,  on  the  occasion  of  your  express- 
ing similar  sentiments  to  him — and,  in 
conclusion,  to  give  me  a  formal  commis- 
sion to  consider  what  would  best  suit  me 
in  the  event  of  your  coming  again  into 
office.  At  the  hearing  of  ail  this,  my 
surprise  was  extreme,  and  my  satisfac- 
tion, to  confess  the  truth,  not  extraordi- 
nary. Compassion,  which  wa«  the  tone 
that  pervaded  the  whole,  was  a  senti- 
ment which  it  was  never  my  ambition 
to  excite ;  and  the  prospect  it  afforded 
me,  however  new  and  unexpected,  did 
not,  I  must  confess,  present  itself  in  the 
shape  of  an  equivalent  for  a  sensation 
which  drew  the  blood  into  my  face. 
Neither  then,  nor  ever,  was  it  in  my 
nature  to  take  otherwise  than  in  good 
part,  what  appeared  tome  to  have  kind- 
ness for  its  principle.  It  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  that  delicacy, 
of  which,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  I 
hav<3  witnessed  ana  experienced  such 
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striking  aii  J  abundant  marks,  and  not 
inconsistent  either  with  the  occasion, 
with  former  declarations  to  myself,  or 
even,  if  I  apprehend  it  right,  with  the 
usual  style  of  civility  on  such  occasions, 
if  the  idea  of  money  had  been  masked 
under  that  of  a  regret  of  not  haying 
sought  an  opportunity  of  giying  the  pnln 
lie  the  advantage  of  whatever  services 
tlie  talents  of  the  person  in  question 
might  have  enabled  him  to  render. 

^^  Parliament  was  then  not  mentioned, 
or  even  hinted  at,  unless  in  aa  far  as  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  glanced  at  under 
the  name  of  politics,  wUch  it  was  sup- 
posed, and  by  no  means  without  grounds, 
that  I  should  not  be  very  eager  to  take 
a  part  in :  but  that  a  place  at  one  of  the 
Boaxds  was  what  you  had  in  view.  Sup- 
posing that  I  should  not  like  it,  seemed 
a  civil  way  of  saying  that  it  was  not 
designed  for  me— that  I  was  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  whom  it  would  be  of- 
fered. I  took  it  for  what  it  was,  and 
was  not  so  weak,  with  all  my  simplicity, 
as  to  grasp  with  eagerness  at  a  shadow, 
which  was  shown  me,  only  to  tell  me 
that  I  must  not  grasp  at  it. 

^  Having  heajrd  thus  much,  I  was  in 
hopes  that  I  had  heard  it  once  for  all, 
knd  that  I  should  hear  no  more  of  it. 
A  second  surprise^  on  the  same  subject, 
was  still  reserved  for  me.  The  same 
stoty  of  the  conversation  with  my  father, 
was  afterwards  repeated  publicly  at 
dinner,  in  presence  of,  I  believe,  several 
strangers,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  usual 
complement  of  servanto.  I  consoled  my- 
self more  under  the  effect  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cause :  though  the  cause 
might,  or  might  not  continue,  and  the 
effect  was  permanent.  Little  ambitious 
of  the  fruits  of  dependence,  I  was,  of 
course,  still  less  ambitious  of  the  badge. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that,  as  the  one  had 
not  been  put  into  my  hand,  the  other 
ought  not,  without  my  consent,  to  have 
been  forcibly  and  publicly  clapped  upon 
my  back.  But  though  mortified,  I  was 
not  angry.  I  have  never  known  what 
it  was  to  be  angry  with  yon  for  a  mo- 
ment; God  knows,  you  have  never  given 
me  reason  for  it  until  now.  In  my  eyes, 
it  was  a  humiliation,  but,  in  yours,  it 
seemed  an  elevation.     My  name  was 


entered  in  form  upon  the  Preferment- 
Roll:  this  was  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
public  testimony  of  the  degree  of  favour 
to  which  I  had  risen :  this,  yon  thought, 
and,  I  suppose,  thought  truly,  would 
raise  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding 
audience.  Raise  me  or  not  in  their  eyes, 
it  did  not  raise  me  in  my  own.  Once 
more,  I  flattered  myself  that  there  was 
an  end  of  such  honours :  could  I  have 
foreseen  when  they  would  have  been  re^ 
peated,  I  would  have  taken  suflScient 
care  to  have  kept  oat  of  the  way  of  them. 
Still,  I  thanked  you  for  it  in  my  heart : 
for,  once  more,  it  is  not  in  my  nature, 
any  more  than  I  believe  it  to  be  in  yours, 
to  take  any  otherwise  than  as  a  kind- 
ness what  seemed  meant  as  such. 

"  One  more  of  these  honours,  though 
not  quite  so  heavy  a  one,  was  yet  in 
store  forme.  It  was  atBowood,  amongst 
others,  Barr^  and  Blankett  present,  as 
well  as  the  ladies,  and,  once  more,  I 
believe,  servants.  Three  persons  were 
mentioned  as  the  number  of  jour  friends, 
whom  you  had  done  nothing  for ;  and 
I  was  pointed  to  as  one.  How  could 
I  help  myself?  complaint  would  have 
seemed  at  once  ungrateful  and  ridicu- 
lous. This  was  what  I  did  not  like; 
what  I  did  like,  I  need  not  particularize — 
everything  else  you  ever  said  to  me,  or 
did  by  me.  Thus  it  was,  that  without 
my  seeking,  and  without  my  liking,  your 
livery  was  forced  upon  my  back  :  but  a 
livery,  my  dear  lord,  should  have  wages, 
at  least  where  they  have  been  promised. 
The  promised  wages,  the  only  ones  then 
in  hand,  and  the  only  ones,  were  there 
ever  so  many  in  hand,  that  would  suit 
me,  are  now  refused,  as  well  in  present 
as  in  future.  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
upon  meeting  with  I  don't  know  what 
disappointment  from  George  II.,  carted 
his  liveries  with  great  parade  to  the 
pahbce,  and  shot  them  down  in  the  court- 
yard. My  lively  will  not  be  shot  down 
m  the  court-yard :  it  will  be  laid  down 
silently  in  the  drawer,  with  a  Gk>d-blesB- 
him  to  the  master  who  once  chose  that 
I  should  wear  it. 

*'  Once  more,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me  to  think  that  in  our  recollections 
relative  to  the  matters  of  fact,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  smallest  difference 
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between  us.  You  agreed  with  me  per- 
fectly as  to  the  offer:  your  only  plea  was 
a  sort  of  presmnption  of  non-acceptance, 
confirmea  by  a  supposition  relative  to 
my  wishes,  entertained  on  the  part  of 
an  unnamed  common  friend,  and  my 
subsequent  silence. — Collect  my  wishes 
from  construction, — from  implication, 
— from  suppositions  formed  by  a  third 
person? — ^the  wishes  of  a  man  who 
was  living  with  you  like  one  of  your 
&mily  ?— of  a  man  whom  you  had  taken 
under  your  own  roof  ?  By  what  logic 
did  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  for- 
bearing to  ask  the  only  one  person  in 
the  world  who  could  kdow  anything 
about  the  matter?  In  either  of  two 
suppositions,  what  could  be  more  simple 
than  to  put  the  question  to  me  ?  If  I 
accepted,  you  crowned  my  wishes,  while 
you  gratified  what,  at  one  time,  surely 
were  your  own.  If  I  declined,  you  gave 
me,  at  no  expense,  one  of  the  highest, 
as  well  as  most  substantial  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  and  esteem  one  man 
can  give  another.  Instead  of  that,  you 
said  nothing;  tamed  aside  from  me, 
and  looked  to  other  people,  as  if  acting 
forffetfulness  could  make  me  forget  in 
reality  a  thing  so  impossible  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  which  you  certainly  would 
neither  have  expected  at  the  time,  nor 
wished  to  see  forgotten,  as  fieur  as  con- 
cerned the  gratitude  th^t,  in  a  mind  not 
wholly  insensible,  must  have  been  the 
certain  fruits  of  it. 

^^  But  I  had  been  silent.  True  it  is 
I  had  so.  To  have  been  otherwise,  I 
must  have  thrown  off  two  parts  of  my 
character.  One  is,  not  to  beg;  another 
is,  not  to  pry  into  secrets,  and  least  of 
all  into  the  secrets  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
in  either?  Is  there  anything  in  them 
for  which  I  deserve  to  suffer  ?  Lucrative 
things  I  never  begged  of  you, — ^because 
it  has  never  happened  to  me  to  be  dis- 
tressed,— ^because  it  is  not  in  my  nature 
to  beg,  not  being  distressed, — ^because  it 
has  never  happened  to  me  to  covet  any- 
thing of  that  sort ;  nor  do  I  know  of 
anyUiing  of  that  sort  that  I  should  think 
it  worth  while  to  purchase  at  that  price. 
The  only  thing  I  ever  did  covet  was  the 


opportunity  of  trying  whether  I  could 
be  of  any  use  to  the  countiy  and  to  man- 
kind in  the  track  of  legislation,  or,  not 
to  frighten  you  with  a  word  which  you 
may  suppose  to  be  in  my  vocabulary, 
synonymous  to  wild  projects  of  regener- 
ation, parliamentaiy  business :  nor  even 
that  could  I  be  said  to  covet,  till  you 
made  me ;  for  there  is  no  coveting  where 
there  has  never  been  any  hope.  To 
what  purpose  should  I  have  oegged  ? 
To  have  reminded  you?  Such  things 
are  not  so  soon  forgotten.  What  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  begging  ?  To  have 
lessened  the  value  of  the  gift,  both  to 
the  giver  and  receiver.  Should  I  have 
increased  my  chance  by  it?  I  thought 
more  highly  of  you  tbian  to  suppose  so. 
If  I  was  mistaken  in  you, — ^if  1  did  you 
more  than  justice, — ^if  you  part  with  no- 
thing but  to  purchase  homage  and  sup- 
plication, it  is  fair  to  tell  you,  if  the 
experience  you  have  had  of  me  has  not 
sufficiently  told  you  already,  I  am  not 
your  man.  Your  whole  behaviour  to 
me,  unless  the  instances  just  mentioned 
be  exceptions,  has  been  a  perfect  model 
of  honour  and  true  dignity,  and  sincere 
friendship  and  generous  attention.  What 
reason  had  I  to  presume  exceptions,  and 
how  was  I  to  divine  them  ?  One  simple 
course  have  I  always  taken  to  divine 
what  you  would  do,  which  was — ^to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  noblest  and 
most  worthy  of  you. 

^'  Another  reason  against  mentioning 
it  to  you  was,  my  aversion  to  the  idea  of 
prying  into  your  secrets.  Accustomed 
to  view  things  in  the  great,  this  virtue, 
if  it  be  one,  costs  me  less,  perhaps,  than 
most  people.  I  do  not  so  much  as  know 
the  state  of  my  own  father's  affairs :  he 
has  given  it  me  before  now  upon  paper, 
and  I  have  returned  the  paper  unopened. 
Many  times  has  h^  desired  me  to  hear 
it,  and  as  often  have  I  stopped  his  mouth ; 
because  at  other  times  I  have  q^bserved 
him  solicitous  to  keep  this  or  that  part 
from  me.  I  have  my  mother's  marriage 
settlement  in  my  keeping,  as  executor 
to  her  brother;  my  father,  I  suppose, 
thinks  I  have  it  by  heart,  and  I  have 
never  looked  at  it.  What  communica^ 
tions  you  have  made  me  at  different 
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times  nlatire  to  the  state  of  jotur  affiura^ 
I  have  as  often  reoeiTed  with  the  gieatest 
pleaame.  Why? — because  it  was  a  gr»- 
tification  to  me  to  know  the  fusts?  no : 
bat  because  they  were  so  many  proofs  of 
your  friendship  and  confidence.  What- 
ever yon  have  not  told  me,  I  hare  con- 
cluded it  was  Tonrwish  I  should  not 
know.  So  hr  mm  asking  you,  I  hare 
forborne,  for  the  same  reason,  asking 
anybody  else.  When  anybody  asks  me 
for  my  opinion,  1  question  them  directly, 
and  wiUiont  scruple,  with  regard  to  all 
hcts  which  I  want,  in  order  to  make 
up  my  opinion,  so  I  question  them,  and 
there  I  stop:  directly  nor  indirectly,  with 
jegaad  to  any  other. 

^^  This  was  a  subject,  of  all  others,  on 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  think 
of  putting  questions,  or  entering  into  it  a 
jot  further  than  where  yon  thought  fit  of 
your  own  accord  to  lead  me.  It  was 
your  breach  with  Col.  B.  that  presented 
the  only  probability  of  a  vacancy,  I 
oonid  observe.  It  was  upon  his  going 
out,  thatmy  coming  in  seemed,  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  to  dependL  Asking 
you  to  put  me  in,  would  have  been 
urging  you  to  torn  him  out  I  saw 
reasons  upon  reasons,  for  not  choosing 
to  do  anything  that  might  stand  the 
smallest  chance  of  rendering  me  acces- 
sary to  any  such  step.  Whether  he 
deserved  it  at  your  hands  was  more 
than  I  could  possibly  be  assured,  having 
heard  so  very  little  of  the  particulars, 
and  that  only  on  one  side.  The  breach 
miffht  not  be  irreparable.  I  could  not 
tell  what  danger  there  might  be  to 
yourself  in  carrying  it  to  such  a  height, 
after  so  long  and  confidential  a  con- 
nexion. What  littlelknewof  theman, 
I  had  never  liked,— another  reason  for 
not  combating  him  in  an  oblique  way. 
It  was  a  subject  that,  for  some  time, 
could  not  but  give  you  pain,  as  often  as 
it  was  brought  to  your  recollection;  and 
which,  therefore,  unless  when  you  your- 
self introduced  it,  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
haying  never  mentioned  to  yon. 

^  So  much  for  the  sort  of  justice  which 
mjr  unfortunate  expectations  had  been 
bmlt  upon  for  their  support.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  amount  to  either  West- 


minster Hall  or  Smithfield  justice.  No 
action  could  have  been  brought  upon  it. 
No  valuable  consideration,  no  quid  pro 
quOf  in  the  case,  most  certainlv- 

^  God  knows,  it  has  never  fallen  in  my 
way  to  render  you  the  smallest  particle 
of  service;  the  nature  of  our  respective 
situations  soaroe  admits  of  it. 

^  But  what  was  the  sort  of  justice  that 
was  opposed  to  me?    The  whole  extent 
of  it  Icannot  pretend  to  fathom.    Two 
of  its  rules,  however,  were  sufficiently 
announcecL    Two  daases  of  men  have 
an  indefeasible  right  to  seats  from  you : 
every  man  who  has  ever  given  you  a 
vote,  and  every  man  of  your  acquaint- 
ance who  has  ever  tried  to  get  in  else- 
where.   This  is  the  justice  that  is  to 
drive  *  princtples*  out  of  doors,  and 
with  them,  not  me  onl  v,  but  all  that  you 
love  or  esteem.    Justice  is  an  imposing 
word :  and  the  sound  of  it,  added  to  the 
singularity  of  the  explanations  that  fol- 
lowed it,  left  me  no  other  choice  than 
that  of  attention.    I  listened,  therefore, 
while  the  explanations  ran  their  length, 
picking  up  &cts  as  fiir  as  they  were  to 
be  picked  up  by  listening ;  thinking  it 
better  to  leave  them  in  the  obscurity  that 
surrounded  them,  than  to  attempt  clear- 
ing it  up  by  questioning  where  the  right 
was  wanting,  and  choosing  rather  to 
submit  to  embarrassment,  than  to  cause 
it  to  no  purpose.    The  one  thinff^ ma- 
terial, the  want  of  the  disposition,  I  had 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  depend  upon, 
was  sufficiently  legible :  the  weaker  the 
reasons  alleged  for  refusal,  the  stronger 
the  determination  they  served  to  indi- 
cate. .  Having  got  thus  much,  I  had  got 
enough  to  mraitate  upon,  as  much  as  I 
had  any  right  to  ask,  and  as  much  as  it 
concerned  me  to  obtain.    All  my  regret 
is,  that  these  laws  of  justice,  such  as 
they  are,  were  not  promulgated  at  the 
time  that  parliament  was  so  distinctly 
mentioned  to  me.     I  should  not  then 
have  had  to  complain  of  a  departure 
from  a  sort  of  justice,  according  to  my 
iq>prehension,  rather  more  simple  and 
intelligible.     It  would  then  have  passed 
as  a  compliment;  and  as  such,  I  should 
have  been  flattered  with  it.     Willingly 
as  I  would  have  been  excused  the  hon- 
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our  of  being  pointed  at  in  public  aa  a 
fit  object  of  cbarity,  which  hi^pily  I 
have  no  occasion  for*— neither  in  pnblic 
nor  in  private  should  I  have  bad  anj 
objection  to  have  been  mentioned  as 
often  as  jou  had  pleased,  as  a  fit  object 
of  choice  for  parliament. 

^  Here,  then,  if  it  were  in  my  power 
to  thoroughly  comprehend  your  decided 
inclination,  and  reconcile  it  with  itself, 
I  should  take  my  leare  of  you :  inclina- 
tion, if  I  saw  it  clearly  and  definitively 
against  me,  would  leave  no  room  for 
reasoning:  arguing  is  apt  enough  to  stifle 
inclination,  but  it  is  very  ill  calculated 
to  produce  intention  where  there  is  none. 

^'  But  what  perplexes  me,  is,  that  to 
this  phantom  of  justice  not  only  my 
expectations  have  been  sacrifice<l,  and 
our  common  principles,  but  other  per- 
sons, for  whom  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  doubt  of  your  affection,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  as  towards  myself. 

"  You  bring  to  view  two  sets  of  per- 
sons for  your  three  spare  seats — ^the  set 
BOW  sitting,  and  another  of  which  I  am 
one.  The  latter  united  in  principles  and 
affections  with  you  and  with  each  other ; 
all  of  these  honoured  by  your  esteem,  and 
more  or  less  of  your  regard :  two  in 
particular,  affectionate  in  their  nature, 
and  having  every  reason  to  be  so  in  a 
more  particular  manner  towards  you, 
distinguished  by  such  marks  of  your 
affection  and  intimacy  as  do  not  i^pear 
to  be  posseflsed  by  anybody  else.  The 
other  set  comxK>sed  of  three  men,  who, 
amongst  them  all,  neither  possess,  nor 
pretend  to  possess,  a  grain  either  of 
affection  or  of  what  we  mean  by  prin- 
ciple: men  who  neither  live  so  much 
with  you,  nor,  to  appearance,  in  a  style 
of  equal  intimacy,  and  whose  principles, 
if  they  had  any,  would  be  as  opposite  to 
your  own^  as  any  you  could  meet  with. 
Such,  in  brief^  is  the  description  of  your 
two  sets :  what  is  to  be  their  fate  ?  The 
men  after  your  own  heart  are  to  have 
heaven's  gates  everlastingly  shut  against 
them.  I^e  men  you  care  nothing  about, 
are  the  men  to  enter  for  ever  into  the 
joy  of  their  Lord.  All  this  you  tell  me 
in  the  plainest  terms :  and  to  explain  a 
condvt  otherwise  so  inexplicable,  you 
give  me  the  sound  of  the  word  ju^stice. 


^^  To  come  to  something  that  shall  be 
intelligible  at  least,  ^ve  me  leave  to 
dispose  of  the  word  justice,  and  trans- 
late it  into  ambition,  which  is  what  it 
means,  if  it  means  anything.  In  the 
name  of  God,  m^  lord,  what  are  these 
shadows  for  which  you  are  sacrificing 
everything  and  everybod  v  ?  What  in 
the  scale  of  politics  can  be  the  weight 
of  a  parliamentary  interest,  aa  far  as 
mere  members  are  concerned,  of  which 
the  sole  constituent  elements  are  as  many 
votes,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  three 
seats  can  purchase :  for  Lord  Wycombe's 
is  not  yet  at  market ;  he  is  not  yet  called 
up  nor  chosen  for  a  county  ?  But  let 
all  possibilities  of  every  kind,  and  even 
impossibilities,  be  taken  for  realities, 
and  you  have  four  seats.  Four  seats 
are  four  votes :  and  let  the  prospect  of 
these  four  seats  give  you  four  votes  more 
to  retreat  to  in  case  of  a  repulse  from 
others;  though,  as  often  as  a  repulse 
actually  happens  to  take  place,  for 
instance  Mr  Baring's,  the  number  is 
diminished,  as  the  same  seat  will  not  hold 
two  men  at  the  same  time.  Call  them 
eight :  if  you  please,  multiply  them  by 
ten,  and  call  them  eighty :  what,  upon 
the  face  of  God's  earth,  are  you  to  do 
with  these  eighty  votes?  What  one 
single  point  can  you  hope  to  gain  by  it? 
Is  it  in  the  power  of  eight  or  of  eighty 
votes  to  make  you  minister,  or  to  keep 
you  minister,  when  the  ffods  have  made 
you  so ;  or  so  much  as  keep  your  head 
from  the  block,  were  they  to  give  their 
own  instead  of  it  ?  There  are,  I  take 
it,  two  plans  for  carrying.things  in  par- 
liament ;  per  capita  and  per  etirpes — 
doing  it  by  numbers,  or  doing  it  by 
weight  The  plan  per  capita^  though 
rather  a  difficult  one,  has  been  said,  I 
think,  to  have  once  been  pursued  by  I 
forget  which  minister,  to  keep  himself 
in ;  but  for  a  man  who  is  not  minister 
to  get  himself  in  by  pursuing  the  plan 
per  capita^  and  that  upon  the  strength 
of  four  actual  votes,  and  aa  many  possi- 
ble ones,  is  what,  I  must  confess,  I 
should  not  have  thought  of.  Two  things, 
and  two  things  only,  can  either  put  or 
keep  you  in  :  king's  f&voar,  and  weight 
of  reputation.  For  the  king's  favour, 
if  it  depend  upon  such  conditions,   you 
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have  full  license  from  me  to  make  every 
sacrifice.  I  require  of  flesh  and  blood 
no  more  than  flesh  and  blood  are  equal 
to.  Lay  all  your  principles  at  his  feet. 
Send  both  sets  of  us  packing,  the  ins 
and  the  outs,  with  Lord  Wycombe  iiito 
the  bargain.  Surrender  your  boroughs 
to  Lord  Hawkesbury.  But  will  the 
king's  favour  be  governed  in  any  shape 
by  your  four  or  your  eight  votes ;  or 
rather  by  the  difference  between  your 
four  votes,  which  you  are  sure  of^  and 
your  eight,  which  is  the  utmost  your 
four  can  give  ?  Are  your  four  or  your 
eight  votes,  then,  any  better  security  for 
the  requisite  quantum  of  reputation? 
As  to  mere  personal  reputation,  that  is 
equally  out  of  the  question  in  an;^  case. 
The  plan  for  weight  of  reputation  in 
parliament  is  the  ]^\tai  per  stirpes.  This 
was  the  plan  you  appeared  formerly  to 
pursue:  and  personal  inclination  and 
politics  went  at  that  time  hand  in  hand. 
Dunning,  I  think  I  have  understood 
from  you,  you  had  an  affection  for : 
Townshend  at  any  rate ;  and  I  suppose 
Barre  at  one  time.  Dunning,  though  a 
narrow-minded  man,  and  a  mere  Ctw- 
yer,  was  a  most  able  advocate;  and,  I 
daresay,  drew  a  considerable  stirps  after 
him.  Townshend  was  of  use  to  you  in 
the  city.  I  believe  at  one  time  he 
governed  it.  Barre,  though  he  knew 
nothing,  was  a  good  party  bull-dog, 
barked  weU,  and  with  great  imposition 
and  effect,  where  nothing  was  necessary 
to  be  known.  This  was  acting  per 
stirpes  ;  and  having  a  party,  and  having 
a  piece  at  least  of  a  great  state  engine, 
though,  if  you  had  got  a  whole  one, 
there  was  not  a  man  of  them  all  that 
had  any  idea  of  any  use  it  was  to  be  put 
to,  or  of  any  good  that  was  to  be  done 
with  it.  To  the  herd  of  statesmen  power 
is  its  own  end :  by  the  dignified  few  it 
is  regarded  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  lordship 
ranking  yourself  among  those  few:  I 
wish  I  could  say  always.  You  had  then 
at  that  time  of  day  a  Shelbume  party, 
and  which,  whatever  were  the  subjects, 
was  the  more  honourable  to  the  head  of 
it,  as  he  reigned  alone.  A  party  which, 
by  mere  "weight  of  deputation,  told  in 


the  balance  against  the  great  aristocracy 
of  the  oountiy.  It  was  then,  as  they 
say  at  cricket,  Shelbume  against  all  Eng- 
land. In  comparison,  upon  the  present 
plan,  or  rather  no  plan,  what  is  the 
party  come  to  now  ?  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  is  not  a  grain  of  repu- 
tation belonging  to  any  one  member  of 
it  below  the  head.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  Colossus,  with  the  head  of  gold 
and  legs  of  clay.  It  is  all  head  and  no 
body :  the  figure  we  see  at  the  puppet 
show';  below  the  head,  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  reputation  to  be  found ;  what 
the  Rump  Parliament  was  in  compari- 
son with  the  Long  Parliament  in  its 
gloiy.  I  beg  pardon  of  the  Rump ;  at 
that  time  of  day,  wherever  it  was  not 
admired,  it  had  at  least  the  honour  of 
being  hated  to  a  degree  which  it  could 
not  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  feared. 
Here  it  is  pure  derision  and  contempt. 
I  speak  feelingly — ^I  have  a  right  to  do 
so;  its  humiliation  is  mine — ^is  still  worse 
humiliation  to  me. 

"  As  to  the  present  rump  of  the 
ci-devant  Shelbume  party,  the  curious 
thing  is,  that  there  is  noUiing  I  conld 
say  to  you  of  their  insignificance  in 
which  yon  have  not  gone  l^fore  me.  It 
is  not  my  opinion  of  them  I  am  giving 
you,  but  your  own  opinion,  repeatedly 
and  most  explicitly  declared,  and  that 
to  me.  In.  the  ordinary  course  of  thines, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  a  man  where  ne 
finds  his  own  judgment  of  men  or  things 
confirmed  by  the  public  voice.  This 
satisfaction,  if  such  it  were  in  your  case, 
nobody  need  wish  to  possess  in  a  higher 
degree  than  you  do.  It  is  singular 
enough,  but  no  less  singular  than  strictly 
trae,  that  from  the  time  your  choice 
was  known,  to  the  present,  I  have  not 
been  in  a  single  company,  your  own 
particular  friends  excepted,  Tfor  none 
of  us  confer  even  with  one  another  about 
such  matters,  or  sit  in  judgment  together 
over  you)  not  a  single  person  have  I 
seen,  who  has  not  obtraded  upon  me  his 
wonder  at  your  choice.  A  few,  whose 
degree  of  mmiliarity  admitted  of  such 
discourse,  went  so  £ajr  as  to  express 
their  wonder  at  not  finding  me  in  the 
number;  but  whether  I,  who  am  out^ 
was  alluded  to  or  no,  there  was  but  one 
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▼oioe  with  regard  to  those  who  are  in. 
^  How  came  Jarris  to  be  pitched  upon,  of 
all  people  in  the  world?  a  veiy  ^od 
man  on  board  of  ship;  but*  what  is  he 
to  do,  or  what  did  he  ever  do,  in  Par- 
liament?' ^  What?  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  could  he  find  nobodjbnt  Jekyll? 
How  oonld  he  think  of  such  a  man  as 
that  for  Parliament!'  '  Put  Jekyll  into 
Parliament!  it  is  quite  a  burlesq^ue 
upon  Parliament  the  veiy  idea  of  it,' 
said  another  man,  in  so  many  words, 
with  abundance  of  details  to  the  same 
effect.  With  others,  the  last  choice 
waa  matter  of  particular  suiprise;  for 
I  found  he  was  understood  to  be  a  dull 
man,  and  that  even  by  dull  men, — ^by 
men  who  neither  had,  nor  ever  pretended 
to  hare,  an  opinion  of  their  own ;  and 
only  spoke,  lu  they  could  only  speak, 
from  his  general  character  in  the  pro- 
fession. Nor,  in  all,  was  there  anything 
of  party  or  personal  dislike;  among 
people  of  all  sorts  and  characters  and 
parties,  I  found  but  one  and  the  same 
langua^.  Such  has  been  the  gauntlet 
I  hare  kad  to  run.  What  could  I  say? 
I  who,  as  being  supposed  to  be  in  the 
secret,  was  examined,  as  it  were,  upon 
interrogatories?  I  put  on  airs  of  signi- 
ficance, and  said  what  little  I  could,  bb 
shortly  as  I  could  :  of  one,  on  old  eon" 
nexion;  of  another,  a  ^ocy;  of  another, 
he  was  in  before.  1  sidfered  in  all 
manners  of  ways:  I  suffered  for  you; 
I  suffered  for  myself; — ^for  if  these  men 
are  so  low,  whereabouts  am  I  who 
have  been  put  under  their  feet?  All 
this  I  have  had  fermenting  within  me, 
without  Tent;  for  since  you  first  began 
to  open  to  me,  and  since!  have  learned 
to  fancy  myself  entitled  to  call  you 
friends  in  no  one  instance  have  I  ever 
thought  of  putting  any  creature  breatiiing 
between  you  and  me. 

*^  Insignificant  as  they  are,  it  would  be 
something  if  they  were  yours:  obse- 
quiousness might  make  some  amends  for 
ignorance  and  inefficiency :  but  another 
curious  thinff  is,  that  they  are  no  more 
yours  than  they  are  the  king's,  or  Pitt's, 
or  Fox's.  Your  men  ?  Could  you  find 
three  men  in  the  House  that  were  less 
so,  or  less  solicitous  to  appear  so  ?  They 
your  men  ?    You  are  their  man,  if  you 


please:  but  in  what  sense  any  one  of 
them  is  your  man,  except  by  vouchsaf- 
iog  to  sit  now  and  then  in  the  seat  you 
hare  giren  him,  I  should  be  curious  to 
know.  So  much  as  to  principles.  Whe- 
ther they  are  yours  or  no,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  let  out  to  private  jobs, 
such  80  the  Duchess  of  Rutland's,  for 
instance,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  But 
if  they  are,  what  is  that  worth  to  you  ? 
What  satiafaction  or  advantage  did 
you  get,  for  example,  in  that  very  in- 
stance? 

^'  The  use  of  a  practising  lawyer  is 
the  having  a  man  who,  besides  what- 
ever knowledge  he  may  have  in  his  pro- 
fession, has  studied  speaking, — a  man 
who,  having  no  opinion  of  his  own,  b 
ready  to  say,  upon  all  occasions,  what- 
ever is  put  into  his  mouth.  His  busi- 
ness should  be  to  catch  your  opinions, 
and  argue  from  them,  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  as  he  would  from  his  brief.  The 
seat  you  give  him  is  his  retaining  fee ; 
if  he  is  not  your  dme  damn^^  he  is  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor.  A  man  who  is  ready 
to  prove  black  white  for  anybody  for  a 
guinea, — ^is  it  for  a  man  like  that  to 
have  a  will  or  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
against  that  of  a  man  who  gives  him 
what  is  worth  £4000? 

*^  In  the  House,  members  are  supposed 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  their  electors : 
everywhere  else  they  are  supposed  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  borough- 
master  who  puts  them  in.  Your  mem- 
bers, if  ever  the^  open  their  mouths, 
whose  are  the  sentiments  they  will  speak? 
Yours? — ^no  more  than  they  will  those  of 
the  people  of  Calne  or  Wycombe.  They 
speaK  your  sentiments?  They  neither 
would  be  able  if  theywished  it,  nor  would 
if  they  were  able.  They  speak  your  sen- 
timents ?  You  will  scarce  venture  to 
speak  your  own  sentiments  when  these 
men  are  by.  When  the  beginnings  of 
the  French  revolution  were  on  the  car- 
pet at  Bowood,  you  scarce  durst  own 
Jour  good  wishes  on  its  behalf;  while 
ekyl^  who  has,  in  general,  so  many 
good  jokes,  was  exhausting  himself  in 
bad  ones  to  endeavour  to  miake  it  look 
ridiculous. 

"*  What  would  be  the  D.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld's thoughts,  were  he  to  know  of 
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this  affair?  Could  he  have  imagined 
that  the  man  whom  70a  were  ao  ei^r 
to  get  him  to  make  a  legishitor  for 
France,  was  the  yeiy  man  whom,  hay- 
ing it  in  yonr  power  to  make  a  Member 
of  Parliament  in  England,  yon  had  re- 
solved not  to  put  into  that  station,  even 
aUber  haying  giyen  him  so  much  reason 
to  expect  it  ?  Would  it  have  been  his 
conclusion,  that  a  man  who  would  not 
haye  shrunk  from  the  task  of  mnttering 
his  broken  French  in  a  French  assembly, 
was  determined,  through  mere  sense  of 
inability,  not  to  attempt  talking  his  own 
knguaffe  in  an  Englieii  one  ? 

^  What  a  pity  (if  Lord  Lansdowne 
had  happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  in 
his  thoughts) — ^wfaat  a  pity  he  might 
naturally  haye  thought  that  such  a  man 
has  not  been  able  to  get  an  introduction 
to  such  a  man,  for  example,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne — a  man  whose  passion  for 
merit  in  all  its  shapes,  not  only  fills  up 
his  own  great  and  liberal  mind  in  pri- 
yate  life,  bat  breaks  all  bounds  when 
he  is  Minister,  and  oyerflows  into  the 
King's  Bpeedk. 

^^  ^  The  Newton  of  legislation,'  was  the 
epithet  ^yen  by  Fitzherbert  to  the 
author  of  a  certain  unneadable  quarto 
yolume  in  the  presenoeof  Charles  Abbot, 
in  a  circle  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
Hague ;  by  which  it  diould  seem  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  perhaps  not  the  only 
man  who  looks  upon  the  same  obscure 
person  as  ^  understanding  the  subject  a 
hundred  times  beyond  any  man  in  Eng- 
land.' 

^^  Reserving  to  yourself  whatever  lies 
within  the  province  of  judgment,  might 
not  a  use  be  found  now  and  then,  if  it 
were  only  in  the  way  of  saving  trouble, 
for  an  invention,  fertile  in  expedients  of 
all  sorts,  and  capable  of  presenting  in  aJl 
manner  of  shapes,  not  only  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  but  all  possible  contrivances 
for  bringing  about  whatever  is  deter- 
mined to  be  done  ? 

^  A  man  does  not  choose  his  children, 
he  must  take  them  such  as  God  gives 
them  to  him,  with  suoh  opinions  as  they 
have.  But  members  for  his  borouglis 
surely  he  might  choose,  and  widi  them 
the  sentiments  by  which  his  are  to  be 
represented.     There  are  two  ways  of 


providing  for  the  exactness  of  such  a 
representation. 

^'  To  answer  my  purpose,  if  that  were 
all,  one  remove  at  the  next  Qeneral 
Election  would  be  sufficient,  and  the 
demands  of  what  I  look  upon  as  justice, 
at  least  all  that  I  know  of  them,  would 
be  satisfied.  But  to  answer  your  Lord- 
ship's purpose,  the  purpose  of  your  con- 
sistency, your  own  better  judgment  and 
your  own  fame,  nothing  would  com^dete- 
ly  serve  short  of  a  general  clearance,  a 
complete  triumph  of  your  better  judg- 
ment over  your  worse.  Worse  off  you 
cannot  be;  and  whai  chance  can  you  give 
yourself  for  bein^  better  off  without 
trial  ?  You  will  &e&  be  r^resented  as 
much  as  you  choose  to  be  so;  von  will 
have  the  commencement  of  a  little  party, 
whose  apirit  will  be  willing,  howsoever 
their  flesh  may  be  weak.  ^  New  prin- 
ciples will,  they  must^— in  time-— prevaiL' 
How  often  have  you  said  so  to  me  for 
my  consolation?  When  will  you  say 
so?  How  is  it  they  are  to  prevail  if 
nobody  is  to  begin  to  preach  th«n  ?  Is 
it  by  your  means  you  could  wish  to  see 
them  prevail,  or  in  spite  of  you  ? 

^'Whether  one  only  went  out,  or 
whether  they  all  went  out,  what  would 
you  lose,  or  what  reason  would  any  one 
of  them  have  to  complain  ? 

"Morris,  I  think,  had  two  merits. 
He  had  tried  at  Bath,  and  he  was  to 
he^  settle  Calne.  Yes :  try  at  Bath 
he  did,  and  you  see  what  came  of  it. 
Three  votes  out  of — ^whot  was  the  num- 
ber— ^forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  ?  This  was 
his  proof  of  importance.  In  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  in  his  own  profession, — that 
sordid  and  narrow-minded  profession, 
which  you  would  be  glad  to  despise,  and 
which  I,  your  humble  dependant,  de- 
spise, give  me  leave  to  say  so,  a  little 
more  at  my  ease, — he  is  nobody.  In  the 
country,  as  SMnethinff  b^ween  the  coun- 
try gentleman  and  tiie  country  lawyer, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  somebody ;  and 
you  see  idiat  it  emounts  to.  He  ha« 
done  conveyancing  business  for  yon  as 
for  others :  Did  you  not  pay  him  for  it 
as  others  have  done,  and  at  least  as  well 
as  oih&ra  have  done  ?  Is  a  seat  in  Pax^ 
liament  to  be  given  as  a  fee  to  a  convey- 
ancer, and  as  a  make-weight  too,  after 
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another  fee,  which  certainlj  was  not  an 
insufficient  one?  This  parliamentary  fee, 
however,  smoe  snch  has  heen  jonr  plea- 
sure, he  has  aotuallj  had :  is  he  to  have 
another,  and  another  too,  to  the  end  of 
his  life  ?  But  he  had  been  spendinff  his 
mone^,  I  think  jou  said,  or  something 
like  It,  in  Bath.  He  spend  monejr? 
How?  What  did  he  spend  it  in?  in 
buying  votes  ?  What !  Those  votes ! 
would  any  man  in  his  senses  go  to  give 
.  one  farthmg  for  three  out  of  forty  votes? 
And  for  whom  would  he  have  been 
spoiding  his  money  if  he  had  spent  any? 
for  you?  for  anybody  that  belonged  to 
yon  ?  If  he  had  got  into  Bath,  would 
this  have  made  Bath  your  borough? 
would  it  have  made  Baih  your  borough 
any  more  than  mine  ?  not  but  that  it 
would  have  been  as  much  your  borough 
as  Calne  is,  if  it  is  to  be  filled  by  people 
who  neither  think  with  you,  nor  live 
with  you,  nor  care  for  you,  nor  are,  in 
any  sense,  rehited  to  you,  except  by 
sitting  there.  But  he  was  to  settle 
Calne ;  and  his  settling  Calne  was  to  be 
an  advantage  to  Lord  Wycombe.  Morns 
setUeCake?  Let  him  settle  Bath  first, 
where  he  has  connexions,  viz.:  three 
votes ;  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for 
him  to  think  of  settling  Calne  where  he 
has  none.  And  if  he  had  had  Bath  to 
settle,  what  would  have  becomeof  Calne  ? 
Calne  wants  settling  ?  how  long  has  tiiat 
been  ?  How  long  is  it  since  you  told  me 
it  was  in  such  good  order,  that  even 
the  feasts,  which  were  so  necessary  when 
I  first  knew  the  place,  had  been  given 
up?  But  suppose  it  to  want  settling, 
and  that  he  were  capable  of  settling  it, 
and  had  settled  it :  who  would  he  have 
settled  it  for  but  himself?  So  long  as 
he  was  in  it,  it  remained  settled.  When 
he  was  gone,  who  was  to  settle  it  then  ? 
Is  a  borough  thus  circumstanced,  your 
borough?  No:  so  long  as  Mr  Morris 
is  in  it,  it  is  Mr  Morris's  borough ;  as 
soon  as  he  is  out  of  it,  it  is  anybody's  or 
nobody's.  However,  he  has  had  his  fee 
for  settling  it, — a  seven  year's  seat  in  it. 
Is  not  tlus  fee  sufficient  ?  Is  the  seat 
to  be  his  for  life?  Were  it  to  be  inti- 
mated to  him  in  dvil  terms,  tiiat  sitting 
in  it  seven  years  was  fee  sufficient  for 


settling  it  during  that  time,  would  he 
think  himself  underfee*d  or  ill  used? 
Would  he  turn  upon  you,  and  endeavour 
to  unsettle  it,  by  way  of  payment  for 
his  seat  ?  Was  it  not  you  that  gave 
him  his  silk  gown  ?  and  what  has  he 
ever  done  lor  his  silk  gown,  either  for 
the  public  or  for  you  f  Was  not  his 
silk  gown  a  sufficient  fee  for  doing 
nothing,  and  lor  the  credit  you  have 
derived  from  the  countenance  this  great 
man  has  vouchsafed  to  show  you  ?  As 
for  living  with  yon  much,  I  do  not  find 
that  this  has  ever  been  the  case.  Why 
should  he  have  lived  with  you  ?  What 
one  idea  have  you  and  he  in  common  ? 
Now  then,  my  Lord,  to  speak  e^licitly 
as  between  me  and  Mr  Morris.  What 
is  past  was  previous  to  explanation, — it 
is  past:  but  as  to  the  future,  now  that  you 
know  pretty  distinctly  that  parliament 
is  not  indifferent  to  me,  if  I  am  to  un* 
derstand  that  for  such  a  place  as  parlia* 
ment,  such  a  man  as  Mr  Morris  is  stands 
above  me,  my  doom  is  sealed.  It  is  for 
you  to  take  which  of  us  you  please :  take 
him,  and  I  make  my  bow. 

Mr  Jekyll's  merits  stand  upon  very 
different  grounds.  Weight  of  any  kind 
he  is  not  so  much  as  suf^sed  to  have 
anywhere, — ^in  parliament  or  anywhere 
else.  Nor  have  his  claims  the  support 
even  of  the  new-invented  laws  of  justice. 
But  they  have  a  much  stronger.  These 
laws  are  of  the  same  cobweb  texture  as 
so  many  other  laws.  They  stop  small 
fiies  like  me:  great  hornets  like  Mr 
Jekyll  laugh  at  them.  His  post  in  the 
household  is  that  of  tale-bearer,  and  in 
that  station  he  has  been  pronounced 
absolutely  necessary ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
mistake, — ^in  that  quality  he  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  to  me,  and  never 
in  any  other.  Nothing  can  be  more 
explicit :  nothing  can  be  more  of  a  piece 
with  that  frankness  which  in  ^mple 
truth,  and  without  anything  of  sarcamn, 
has  so  often  ehaimed  me.  Frankness 
like  this  on  one  part,  caUs  for  equal 
frankness  on  the  other.  You  may  pro- 
pose to  me  a  place  in  your  household, 
below  that  of  tale-bearer :  below  thait 
of  scullion,  if  you  please :  when  I  aeoept 
of  it,  I  shall  deserve  it    Things  were 
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not  then  explained;  now  tbey  are.  What 
is  past  is  past:  bnt  as  to  the  future,  if 
a  tale-beaier  is  to  be  preferred  to  me  for 
ptf liament,  tbeisame  household  does  not 
hold  the  tale-bearer  and  me.  The  char- 
acter I  should  have  given  him,  without 
pretending  to  much  affection  for  him, 
were  anybody  to  ask  me  for  his  charac- 
ter, womd  have  been  snch  an  one  as  he 
would  probably  have  been  less  unwill- 
ing to  own  :  a  very  pretty  poet ;  a  man 
without  an  equal,perfaaps,for  small-talk, 
and  ready  wit,  and  repartee,  and  powers 
of  entertainment  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
fashionable  circles, — a  man  qualified  to 
shine,  in  short,  in  almost  all  sorts  of 
circles;  that  commanding  one  excepted, 
in  which  the  public  spirited  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  compliment  to  the  company, 
and  to  show  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  trust,  has  thought  good  to  place 
him,  or  any  other  in  which  there  may 
occasionally  be  a  demand  for  serious 
knowledge.  But  such  has  never  been 
the  character  in  which  he  has  be^n  men- 
tioned, pronounced  necessary,  and  as 
such  preferred  to  me.  I,  for  my  part, 
know  neither  of  that  nor  any  other 
quali^  in  myself  that  can  render  me 
anything  like  necessaiy  to  anybody: 
especialfy  to  one  to  whom  a  tale-bearer 
is  also  necessaiy.  Upon  this  ground, 
therefore,  once  more,  &ere  remains  no- 
thing for  me  but  to  make  my  bow. 

^^  But  admitting  the  tale-bearer  to  be 
necessaiy  to  a  great  minister,  is  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  that  from  your  Lord- 
ship, and  thai  a  perpetual  one,  equally 
necessaiy  to  the  tale-bearer?  Three  or 
four  years  in  parliament  he  has  had  al- 
ready: seven  years  more  he  will  have  at 
any  rate.  Is  not  a  ten  years  spent  in 
parliament  a  fee  considerable  enough 
for  ten  or  even  twenty  years  spent  in 
tale-bearing  ?  That  is,  tor  the  value  of 
three  weeks  or  four  every  year  so  em- 
ployed, at  the  outside.  W  ould  the  tale- 
bearer, if  given  to  understand  that  his 
intere^  in  the  borou^^h  was  not  a  free- 
hold, turn  tail  upon  his  patron,  and  turn 
his  tales  into  lampoons?  Would  he  so 
much  as  cease  Yob  tales  for  want  of  a 
perpetual  succession  of  refreshers  to  the 
first  retaining  fee,  and  sing  the  song  of 


^No  Pay,  no  Swiss?'  I  should  not 
presume  so  badly  either  of  his  gratitude 
or  his  discretion.  Is  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment the  only  sort  of  fee  which  a  prac- 
tising lawyer,  and  he  not  veiy  ricn,  nor 
as  yet  much  abounding  in  iees  of  the 
more  substantial  kind,  will  vouchsafe 
to  take?  Is  your  lordship's  countenance, 
and  business,  and  recommendation  in 
his  profession,  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  a  man  so  circumstanced?  Will  no- 
thing pay  him  but  a  seat  in  a  place 
where  he  is  nobody — ^where  he  does  no- 
thing, nor  has  any  notion  of  anything 
that  is  to  be  done  ?  Would  visions  of 
Welch  judgeships  and  solicitor-general- 
ships, and  silk  gowns  to  be  put  on  at 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  be  of  no 
value  in  his  eyes?  Or  axe  such  contin- 
gencies baits  for  none  but  $%mple  men 
like  me?  If  nothing  but  serving  in 
parliament  will  serve  him,  would  not 
seven  years  warning  be  time  enough  for 
him  to  look  out  for  another  service? 
Could  he  be  at  a  loss  to  meet  with  one, 
now  that  your  lordship  has  given  him  a 
lift,  and  put  him  in  the  track  ?  Or  is 
it  really  the  case,  that,  of  all  his  numer- 
ous acquaintance.  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
the  only  proprietor  of  a  borough  that 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  make  this  use 
of  it  ?  Would  not  those  qualities  which 
haverendered  him  so  necessaiy  to  agreat 
statesman  and  a  veteran  minister,  be 
expected  to  render  him  at  least  equally 
so  to  many  and  many  a  patron  of  more 
ordinaxy  mould  ?  Many  are  the  strings 
he  cannot  but  have  to  his  bow :  I  have, — 
or,  by  this  time,  periiaps,  I  may  say  I 
had — but  one  string  to  my  bow,  and 
that  (must  I  now  add  ?)  a  rotten  one. 

^^  One  Swiss  there  was  you  might  have 
had,  that  would  have  lived  and  £ed  with 
yon,  and  have  been  as  domestic  and  as 
fruthful  to  yon  as  your  porter,  if  his 
evil  genius  had  not  whispered  to  you, 
that  Swisses  do  not  serve  without  pay, 
and  therefore  you  must  be  talking  to 
him  about  pay.  Pay,  you  accordingly 
held  up  to  him,  the  only  sort  of  pay  he 
cared  about:  he  caught  at  it— you  cuew 
it  back— and  now,  he  too,  like  oUier 
Swisses,  cries— No  Swiss,  if  there  is  to 
be  no  pay. 
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^  When  I  tell  ^u,  that  I  ahoold  nerer 
hare  sud  anjihiiig  about  pay  to  you,  or 
hinted  to  yon,  diieotly  or  indir^tly,  a 
syUable  about  pay  of  any  kind — ^not  even 
a  seat  in  parliament,  if  you  had  not  to 
me,  I  expect  to  be  believed.  Even  par- 
liament, you  might  hare  talked  to  me 
about  it  as  long  ae  you  pleased — ^talked 
to  me  about  other  men,  or  even  asked 
me  whom  you  should  put  there,  without 
your  so  much  as  hearing  of  my  exis- 
tence. So  long  as  I  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  no  direct  comparisons  made, 
you  might  have  talked  of  your  valet-de- 
chambre  to  me,  or  your  butler,  without 
my  proposing  myself  in  preference. 

^  Of  my  own  chance  of  turning  out 
capable  ot  doinf  anything  in  parliament 
I  shall  say  littie  here«-  though  I  could 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  that  chapter, 
had  I  any  right  to  suppose  it  would 
be  worth  your  hearing.  Faculties  de- 
pend upon  spirits :  spirits  depend  upon 
situation.  They  do  so  in  most  men : 
they  do  so  particularly  in  me.  The 
spirits  which  you  see  now  are  but  the 
dregs  of  those  you  might  have  given  me. 
Neither  you  nor  I  can  ever  know  what 
I  might  have  been,  if  you  bad  pleased. 
Thus  much  only  will  I  add,  that  were 
I  to  be  a  discredit  to  you,  most  certainly 
you  would  not  be  haJf  so  anxious  to  see 
me  out  as  I  should  be  in  haste  to  go 
out ;  and  I  should  consider  myself  as  a 
discredit  to  yon,  if,  like  your  present 
set,  I  sat  like  a  chip  in  porridge,  and 
took  no  part  in  business,  or  none  that 
was  to  any  purpose. 

^^  If  it  were  known  that  I  could  speak 
what  I  write,  and  as  I  write,  I  am  apt  to 
think  I  should  not  be  held  quite  so  cheap 
as  I  now  seem  to  be.  Speaking  and 
writing  are  two  very  different  things. 
But  b^use  a  man  lias  been  thought  to 
write  tolerably,  does  it  follow  that  he 
can  never  be  able  to  speak  at  all,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  set  down  ?  Does 
not  writing  as  well  as  speaking  pre- 
suppose thinking,  and  is  a  man,  merely 
for  the  misfortune  of  being  thought  to 
write  well,  to  be  pronounced  incapable 
of  speaking  at  all,  and  to  be  put  below 
those  who  can  neither  speak  nor  write  ? 
Is  it  not  true,  that  before  a  man  can  speak 
good  things,  he  must  have  them  in  his 
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head  ?    Can  a  man  speak  sood  th  _^ 
without  having  them  in  his  head ;  or  is 
it  to  be  concluded  that  he  has  not  them 
in  his  head  because  he  writes  them  ? 

^*  Or  is  it  that  a  man  that  studies  his 
parliamentary  or  other  business  is  a 
pedant,  and  a  pedant  is  not  fit  to  sit 
among  fine  gentlemen;  and  therefore 
the  fitter  a  man  is  for  the  business  of 
parliament,  the  less  fit  it  is  for  you  to 
put  him  tbere?  This  I  suspect  to  be 
the  logic  that  has  overpowered  the 
united  force  of  affection,  principles^  and 
justice. 

^'  I  set  out  with  acknowledging,  my 
lord,  that  as  no  fixed  time  was  men- 
tioned in  what  you  were  pleased  to  say 
to  me  [[about  parliament,^  though  you 
have  forgot  and  slighted  me,  I  cannot  as 
yet  charge  you  with  having  deceived  me. 
What  you  will  now  do,  if  your  notions 
about  justice  should  fortunately  cone* 
spend  to  mine,  is  to  give  me  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  promise  that  I  shall 
sit  in  the  next  parliament,  whosoever 
does  or  does  not  sit  there :  for  as  to  the 
possibilities  upon  possibilities  with  which 
you  condescended  to  entertain  me,  they 
returned  forthwith  to  the  clouds  horn 
whence  they  came.  Upon  these  terms^ 
my  heart,  if  it  be  worth  your  acceptance, 
is  still  yours.  In  any  other  event,  I 
have  nothing  left  but  to  beg  of  you  and 
the  ladies  to  forget  me,  which  will  take 
you  half  an  hour ;  and  to  study  to  for- 
get you,  which  will  be  the  hard  task  of 
the  remainder  of  my  life. 

^^  One  thought  han^  particularly 
heavy  upon  me :  When  I  was  last  with 
you,  you  wanted  me  to  stay.     You 

Pressed  me  with  a  decree  of  earnestness 
had  never  observed  before.  You  were 
ill :  the  gout  was  in  your  head :  and  in 
such  a  state,  such  a  trifle  as  ev«i  my 
restiveness  might  make  you  worse,  it 
hurt  me  cruelly  to  break  from  you :  but 
it  was  necessary.  I  could  not  look  as  I 
felt  without  being  guilty  of  disrespect 
to  the  ladies,  drawing  attention  and 
spoiling  company.  I  could  not  attempt 
to  look  otherwise  without  a  sort  of  false- 
hood I  feared  I  should  not  be  able  to 
support.  You  and  they  know  I  have 
no  liking  to  last  times:  and  an  inter- 
view which,  besides  being  a  first  thm% 
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was  so  likely  to  be  the  last  of  all  last 
times,  was  more  than  I  had  foroe  to  ven- 
tare  upon. 

'^  It  was  my  hope  to  have  lived  and 
died  with  yon.  There  was  not  a  place 
apon  earth  to  which  I  woold  not  have 
followed  yon:  bat  that  most  take  its 
chance. 

^'AU  this  while  I  hare  never  dared 
face  my  lather.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  master  up  resolution  to  stand  the  par- 
allel that,  by  this  time,  has  so  often  been 
drawn  between  the  oondnct  of  a  noble 
duke  towards  one  side  of  the  fiunily, 
and  tiiat  of  a  noble  marquis  towards  the 
other;  nor  the  strictures  that  have  beev 
made  on  the  difference  between  apparent 
and  real  firiendBhip,  between  profession 
and  perfonnance.  I  hare  not  seen  him, 
nor  will  I  see  him,  until  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  tell  him  distinctly,  either  that 
the  Lord  Lansdowne— of  whose  affec- 
tion and  esteem  for  me,  and  pession  for 
serving  me,  he  has  heard  so  much  from 
that  same  Loid  Lansdowne — has  stood 
to  his  word  and  bound  me  to  him  for 
ever,  or  started  from  it  and  set  me  free." 

Lord  Lansdowne's  reply  does  him 
much  honour,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Bentham  had  mistaken  his  inten- 
tion : — 

LoBD  Lansdowioe  to  Benthav. 

^'Baipood  Parky  ^th  August^  1790. 

^  Dear  Sir, — ^Allow  me  to  answer 
your  very  long  letter  of  yesterday  in,  I 
hope,  a  wort  one  of  to-daj^,  not  to  save 
myself  trouble,  but  to  avoid  digressions, 
And,  above  all,  personalities. 

^  I  am  impatient  to  set  you  right  about 
your  Foundation  Fact,  upon  which  we 
are  very  fax  from  agreed ;  as  I  do  so- 
lemnly assure  you,  upon  my  word  and 
honour,  that  I  never  made  you  any  such 
offer  as  you  suppose.  I  might,  with 
great  propriety,  stop  here;  but  from  mo- 
tives both  of  esteem  and  regard,  I  will 
go  &rther  with  regard  to  what  has  past 
and  what  is  to  come. 

^'  While  the  public  has  been  my  first 
object  through  life,  my  temper  has  in- 
sensibly and  involuntarily  led  me  to 
advance  everybody  about  me  to  the 


utmost  of  my  power :  my  worst  political 
enemies  have  told  me  that  I  carried  this 
disposition  to  a  £uling,  and  experience 
has  proved  them  to  be  in  the  right :  but 
I  have  always  lived  within  a  very  small 
circle,  and  I  have  been  particularly  for* 
tunate  in  this  respect;  for  I  believe  no 
person  has  served  more  people,  especially 
considering  the  diort  intervals  which  I 
have  been  in  power,  nor  with  more  seal, 
nor  upon  more  dieanterested  principles. 
In  1782, 1  left  none  who  had  politi(»d 
claims  upon  me  unprovided  for,  and  very 
few  who  had  any  of  friendship  or  habits. 
It  was  natural  for  me  to  regret  that  you 
were  among  the  last ;  but,  in  feet,  no 
opportunity  occurred  of  serving  you  in 
the  line  which  I  thought  wo^a  have 
been  most  agreeable  to  you.  As  I  have 
known  many  opportunities  lost  for  want 
of  knowing  men  s  wishes  beforehand,  it 
was  equally  natural  for  me  to  sound 
yours,  in  case  I  should  return  into 
Ministry.  Finding,  to  my  surprise, 
that  your  wishes  were  not  of  the  nature 
I  had  supposed,  different  things  were 
mooted,  and  among  others  parliament, 
under  a  prepossession  that  it  was  not 
your  object^  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  same  reasons  which  made  you  de- 
cline the  practice  of  your  profession 
applied  in  great  measure  to  parliament, 
which  prepossession  was  confirmed  by 
what  passed,  and  would  be  by  your 
words,  even  as  you  now  state  them.  It 
was  the  incident  of  this  conversation 
upon  which  we  were  both  agreed  in 
town.  'It  was  /  who  referred  first  to  it, 
not  you — ^Dot  as  an  offer,  but  as  an  in- 
cidental conversation;  nor  was  the  word 
offer  ever  brought  forward  in  that  con- 
versation. As  to  what  included  Lord 
Lonsdale's  name,  which  you  only  say 
yon  think  was  coupled  with  it,  I  can 
only  say,  it  is  a  commonplace  whidi  I 
have,  properly  or  improperiy,  I  am  sure^ 
mentioned  to  fifty  people.  But  allow 
me  to  add,  that  I  was  much  more  con* 
finned  by  repeated  conversations  regard- 
ing yourself  in  which  you  stated  yonr 
happiness  to  depend  on  your  perfect  in- 
dependence, and  every  view  yon  had 
to  be  centred  in  your  particular  pur- 
suits, and  that  you  looked,  where  you 
addressed  yourself^  only  fer  society — in 
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tenns  of  such  disinterestednesB  and  kind- 
ness 88  doeci  not  become  me  to  repeat, 
especiaUj  in  an  aignmentative  way. 
The  moment  you  mentioned  parliament 
to  me  in  town,  yon  were  witneas  to  my 
astonishment,  and  it  fnlly  explains  the 
fbrgetfiilneaB  yon  mention,  which  yon 
attribute  to  aroetation,  certainly  not  one 
of  my  failings;  and  you  then  appeared 
to  me  to  blame  younelf  so  iar  fi>r  the 
past 

*^  Ab  to  what  is  to  come,  now  tiiat  I 
know  your  wishes,  I  assure  yon  that  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  I  can  con- 
tribute to  the  completion  of  them ;  and 
that  I  will  spare  no  pains  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  &r  as  consists  with  the  engage- 
ments I  have  express  or  implied,  which 
have  taken  place  when  I  was  totally 
ignorant  of  your  inclinations,  which  I 
do  not  think  requisite  to  state,  feeling 
the  discussion  of  them  unbecoming  to- 
wards myself  and  others,  from  the  same 
motives  of  delicacy  which  wouldinfluence 
me  in  your  case,  mutatis  mutandis.  But 
I  must  annex  two  conditions-*one,  that 
it  must  not  be  considered  as  the  conse- 
quence of  any  past  engagement,  which  I 
am  now  disclaiming;  another,  that  it 
shall  not  be  understood  to  be  with  any 
political  view,  for  you  quito  mistake  my 
plans.  I  wish  well  to  what  I  call  the 
new  principles,  and  will  promote  them 
as  fieur  as  a  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  in  public  or  private  will  go ; 
but  politics  havegiven  longsince  too  much 
.way  to  philosophy,  Qfor  me^  to  give  my- 
self further  trouble  about  them.  I  would 
OS  soon  take  England  upon  my  back,  as 
take  the  trouble  of  fighting  up  a  second 
time  the  game  to  which  you  allude.  If  I 
plant  anymore,  I  have  long  determined 
that  it  shall  be  like  the  birds :  the  trees 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil — 
I  will  bestow  no  pains  on  fencing,  much 
less  manuring  and  dunging  them. 

^^  I  am  now  only  afraid  that  yon  will 
be  angiy  that  your  sixty--one  pages  have 
not  on  the  one  hand  had  the  effect  of 
subduing  or  terrifying  me;  or,  on  the 
other,  made  me  angry ;  and  that  you 
apprehend  them  to  be  thrown  away. 
They  have  not  occasioned  to  me  one 
moment's  irritation — ^but  they  are  not 
thrown  away.  I  select,  with  satisfaction. 


the  seeds  of  esteem  and  regard  which  I 
perceive  interspersed.  It's  no  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  reflect  that,  open  and 
unguarded  as  I  am^well  known  to  be,  in 
such  intimate  habite  as  I  have  indulged 
with  you,  I  have  exposed  myself  so  liUle. 
I  see  the  merit  of  the  advice  which  is 
mixed,  which,  if  I  was  as  perseveringly 
ambitious  as  you  suppose,  is  as  good  as 
any  Lord  Bacon  coidd  have  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  though  the 
rest  is  at  the  expense  of  myself^  and  of 
friends  whom  I  highly  respect  and 
esteem,  conoemiDg  whom  you  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  strange  mistakes,  I  can- 
not help  admiring  ue  ingenui^  with 
which  you  attach  expressions  to  mean- 
ings, and  meanings  to  expressions,  to 
advance  your  argument;  besides  a  great 
deal  more  I  could  say,  if  I  was  not  &aid 
of  your  suspecting  what  I  might  say  in 
the  best  faith,  to  partake  of  any  sort  of 
persiflage.  But  I  consider  the  whole  aa 
an  ebuUition,  excited  by  fine  feelings, 
and  by  the  pique  you  mention,  arising 
from  your  brother  Abbott'sbeing  brought 
in  for  the  disputed  borough  in  Cornwall ; 
which  I  am  sure  I  enter  into  as  well  as 
all  which  regards  your  Cibther's  house, 
and  wish  to  God  I  could  remedy  it. 
But  as  to  ebullitions,  I  am  myself  sub- 
ject to  them ;  and  though  they  are  more 
momentary,  they  are  not  half  so  inge- 
nious, and,  therefore,  not  half  so  pardon- 
able: you  may,  therefore,  depend,  what- 
ever you  say  or  do,  upon  my  remembering 
nothing,  but  how  truly  I  am  your  affec- 
tionate, humUe  servant, 

"  Lanbdowne. 

"  P.S.— /Sb/iirdby,  28^A,— Myhand 
could  not  hold  out  to  finish  my  letter 
yesterday ;  but,  as  there  is  no  post  to- 
day, I  send  it  by  a  packet.  I  have  not 
wrote  half  so  much  to  anybody  with  my 
own  hand  since  my  illness." 

Bentham  thus  answered  Lord  Lans- 
downe  :— 

Beivtham  to  Loud  Lavsdowne. 

^'  My  dear,  dear  LoRD,<-^ince  you 
will  neither  be  subdued  nor  terrified,  will 
you  be  embraced  ?  Those  same  seeds 
you  were  speaking  of  have  taken  such 
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root,  the  ground  is  ovemm  with  them ; 
and  there  would  be  no  getting  them  out 
were  a  man  to  tug  and  tug  his  heart  out. 
So  parliament  may  go  to  the  devil,  and 
I  will  take  your  Birmingham  hal^nce, 
and  make  a  low  bow,  and  put  them 
gravely  into  my  pocket,  though  they  are 
worse  than  I  throw  away  before :  there 
can  be  no  condition  necessary  for  that, 
•0  you  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
making  any. — Quete,  How  much  pains 
would  it  cost  a  man  to  say  Yes  or  No ; 
and  how  much  time  to  discover  his  past 
engagements  expressed  or  implied? 
What  I  understand  by  this  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding ebullitions,  you  would  not 
be  sorry  to  see  me ;  and  what  I  am  sure 
of  is,  that  I  should  be  overjoyed  to  see 
you  again,  not  forgetting  your  appur- 
tenances, if  you  and  they  would  let  me. 

"  Offer  ? — why  no,  to  be  sure  it  waa 
not — ^why  didn't  I  tell  you  I  only  called 
it  so  for  shortness?  More  shame  for 
you  that  you  never  made  me  any.  My 
model  was  a  Scotchman  I  know,  whom 
I  set  up  in  the  world,  and  who,  while 
he  was  pocketing  what  I  had  got  for 
him  by  hard  labour,  was  threatening  to 
bring  an  action  against  me  for  not  hsvinff 
made  him  the  offers  that  somebody  had 
made  to  somebody  else. 

''Now,  could  I,  after  having  been 
counsel  for  J.  B.,  and  made  nothing  of 
it,  be  counsel  for  Lord  L.,  and  show  how 
much  blacker  than  one's  hat  was  the 
behaviour  of  the  wretch  you  had  to  deal 
with?  and  then,  in  the  character  of  my 
Lord  Judge, — ^how  easy  it  was  to  the 
parties  to  see  the  matter  in  the  different 
lights,  and  yet  be  both  of  them  good  sort 
of  men  in  their  way;  but  this  would 
take  sixty-one  pages  more,  and  sixtr- 
one  to  that,  and  you  seem  to  think  the 
first  sixty-one  enough,  and  I  am  sure  I 
do ;  and  aa  they  would  be  of  no  use  to 
anybody,  I  think  they  may  as  well  sleep 
on  in  the  pericranium  where  they  lie. 

"  My  fEKther, — believe  me  when  I  as- 
sure you  upon  my  honour,  I  have  never 
had  the  smallest  communication  with  him 
on  the  subject,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  more  than  with  the  Pope  of  Rome; 
and  have,— for  that  very  reason,  that  I 
might  not,  and  no  other,  avoided  seeing 
bim,  until  now  that  I  could  talk  with 


'  him  about  it  without  betniying  any- ' 
thinff. 

''It  was  using  me  very  ill,  that  it  was, 
to  get  upon  stilts  as  you  did,  and  resolve 
not  to  be  anny  with  me,  after  all  the 
pains  I  had  taken  to  make  you  so.  You 
have  been  angry,  let  me  tell  you,  with 
people  as  little  worth  it  before  now :  and 
your  being  so  niggardly  of  it  in  my  in- 
stance, may  be  wlded  to  the  account  of 
your  injustice.  I  see  you  go  upon  the 
old  christian  principle  of  heaping  coals 
of  fire  upon  people's  heads,  which  is  the 
highest  refinement  upon  vengeance.  I 
see,  moreover,  that,  according  to  your 
system  of  cosmogony,  the  difference  is 
but  accidental  between  the  race  of  kings 
and  that  of  the  first  Baron  of  Lixmore : 
that  ex-lawyers  come  like  other  men 
from  Adam,  and  ex-ministers  from  some- 
body who  started  up  out  of  the  ground 
before  him,  in  some  more  elevated  part 
of  the  country. 

"  To  lower  these  pretensions,  it  would 
be  serving  you  right,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  I  was  not  half  so  angry  as  I 
appeared  to  be ;  that,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  counti3nnan's  rule,  yon  have 
not  so  much  the  advantage  over  me  as 
you  may  think  you  have :  that  the  real 
object  of  what  anger  I  really  felt,  was 
rather  the  situation  in  which  I  found  my- 
self than  you  or  anybody ;  but  that,  as 
none  but  a  madman  would  go  to  <^uarrel 
with  a  non-entity  called  a  situation,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  look  out  for 
somebody  who,  somehow  or  other,  was 
connected  with  it. 

"  You  a  philosopher  by  trade?  Alaek- 
a-day!  Well,  I'll  set  up  against  you, 
and  learn  to  desire  nothing,  aim  at  no- 
thing, and  care  for  nothing  any  more. 
Then  we  shall  see  which  mdces  the  best 
hand  of  it, — a  broken  minister,  or  a  man 
who  has  served  a  treble  apprenticeship 
to  it  in  coUeges,  chambers,  and  cottages. 
One  island,  after  all,  is  enough  for  one 
man,  unless  he  is  a  great  genius  like  Lord 
Buckingham.  So  I'll  go  to  Ireland,  and 
govern  like  an  angel,  and  double  the 
value  of  your  acres  every  year ;  and  then 
you  will  come  over,  by  and  by,  with 
some  attorney  in  your  hand,  or  some  con- 
veyancer, or  somebody  that  knows  every- 
body, and  has  no  smgularitiee,  and  is 
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exactly  like  eveiy  other  creature  breath- 
ing, and  down  go  I  and  my  projects  under 
the  table. 

*'*'  Being  a  sort  of  monpel  philosopher, 
for  mj  part,  something  betwixt  the  epi- 
curean and  cynic,  you  must  allow  me  to 
enarl  at  you  a  littie,  now  and  then,  while 
I  kiss  the  beautiful  hands  you  set  to 
stroke  me, — ^if  ever  I  am  to  kiss  them ; 
in  regard  to  which,  fresh  difficulties  seem 
to  hare  arisen,  I  can't  tell  how,  God 
help  me ! — ^for,  somehow  or  other,  I  have 
got  into  another  scrape  which  is  to  me 
darkness  unfEkthomable,  though  yon,  I 
snppose,  know  all  about  it. 

**  When  will  your  door  be  open  to  me  ? 
provided  always  that  no  £Eur  hands  have 
been  barred  against  me.  This  thought 
makes  me  droop  again — ^I  cannot  keep 
it.  I  had  just  mustered  up  spirits  enough 
to  write  this,  and  must  now  go  to  mop- 
ing again,  and  so  good-by  to  you." 

Bui,  whatever  momentary  coolness 
may  have  been  excited,  soon  passed  away. 
In  a  letter  of  17th  Oct.  1790,  Lord  Lans- 
downe  thus  expresses  himself: — 

^  Well  or  unwell,  I  could  not  let  the 
post  go  without  assuring  you  that  no 
one  knows  better  the  difference  between 
honest  open  passion  which  bursts,  no 
matter  how,  and  gives  fair  warning, — 
and  concealed  m^ice,  which  seeks  to 
avenge  a  wounded  vanity  it  dares  not 
own,  and  to  gratify  a  cowardly  spirit  of 
envy  and  ingratitude.  I  know  the  qua- 
lities which  belong  to  both,  and  I  have 
knowledge  enough  of  mankind  to  wor- 
ship one  in  its  moment  of  violence, — 
among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  its 
affinity  to  my  own  temper,  while,  if  I 
was  to  die  for  it,  I  could  never  forget  or 
foiffive  the  other.  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
ma^e  the  application.  If  you  make  it 
rightly,  you  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  keep  the  ladies  waiting  dinner 
longer,  in  order  to  assure  you  how  affec- 
tionately and  unalterably  I  must  be 
always  yours, 

"L." 

In  Bentham's  papers  are  several 
sketches  of  addresses  to  electors ;  from 
one  or  two  I  extract  passages  which 
seem  worth  preserving : — 


"  I  am  sensible  how  I  should  commit 
myself  by  correspondence  had  I  anything 
to  commit.  Nothing  can  be  more  vul- 
gar than,  in  a  character  not  anonymous, 
thus  to  address  the  people.  What  great 
man  condescends  to  address  the  people 
on  the  business  of  the  people  ?  What 
ffreat  man  demdes  himself  from  his 
dignity  by  addressing  them  in  his  own 
namei  Periodical  seasons  of  conde- 
scension there  are,  indeed,  in  which  a 
great  man  does  vouchsafe  to  defile  him- 
self with  this  sort  of  correspondence. 
But  it  is  on  business  of  far  other  im- 
portance than  the  business  of  the  peo- 
pled—it is  on  the  great  man's  own  great 
and  particular  business. 

^'  But  for  me,  I  am  steeped  in  vul- 
garity ;  it  is  in  me  an  incursible  disease. 
I  am  a  low  man.  I  feel  as  a  low  man  : 
low  men  are  the  men  for  whom  I  think 
— ^they  are — ^they  ever  have  been — ^they 
ever  will  be — ^the  chief  objects  of  my  care. 

'^  I  have  other  means  of  influence.  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  making  acquain- 
tance with  a  gentleman  who  had  a  con- 
siderable interest  with  the  first  cousin  of 
the  favourite  mistress  of  the  valet-de- 
chambre  of  a  gentleman  high  in  the 
confidence  of  a  great  man — a  very  great 
man  indeed — ^who  has  a  pocket  large 
enough  to  hold  several  borough*  in  one 
of  its  comers. 

'^  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  turned  away? 
Nay ! — ^but  I  did  abandon  all  expecta- 
tions from  the  great — I  gave  up  my  am- 
bitious views  of  mixing  with  the  great 
— ^I  relapsed  into  what  Nature  designed 
me  for — a  low  man — and  one  of  the 
people." 

^^  I  cannot  promise  to  adopt  and  com- 
bat for  the  support  of  a  casual  majority 
among  you,  without  knowing  what  your 
opinions  are.  I  cannot  engage  to  give 
sQent  votes,  or  to  argue  in  favour  of  what 
are  not  my  opinions,  and  import  into 
the  senate  the  disingenuity  of  the  bar. 

"  This  only  I  will  say,  and  I  say  it 
truly,  that,  to  find  mjrself  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  sentiments  of  a  clear  and 
permanent  majority  among  you,  would 
ever  be  matter  to  me  of  the  most  poig- 
nant concern,  and  the  most  mortifying 
disgrace." 
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Bentlam  wiitei  to  Ins  brodier.  Dee. 
•th,  1790:— 

*^  'The  Defence  of  Usmy'  Ins  met 
witli  a  imultttar  in  Fnmee.  '  I  ua 
known  bj  the  name  of  Usoij  B.  in 
Ifdand.  The  bookriler  is  phigmng  me 
about  nprinting  it^  being  eontinnatty 
aiked  lor  it.  I  hare  been  printing  in 
Noe.  without  pabliafaing,  a  woik  on  the 
Judicial  EetaUiafament  for  the  French 
National  AaKmbly,  to  whom  I  bare 
sent  100  copies.  I  find  it  is  beginning 
to  hare  a  certain  lepntation ;  hot  they 
bare  made  scarce  an j  nse  of  iL  It 
is  nmeh  admired  by  the  few  who  hare 
lead  it  here,— -jonng  women  of  the  nmn- 
ber:  and  it  contributes,  with  othsr 
things,  to  the  slow  increase  of  mj  schooL 
Charies  is  put  in  for  a  contested  borough 
bjr  Lord  Cannarthen^  now  Duke  of 
Leeds,  and  is  likely  to  succeed.  I 
ouarreDed  with  Lord  L.  for  not  haying 
mugbt  me  in.  He  made  apologies; 
prooused  to  spare  no  pains  to  effect  it 
another  time,  but  would  not  giye  me  a 
promise  to  tarn  out  for  thai  purpose  anj 
of  his  piesent  crew,  who,  he  has  agreed 
with  me,  oyer  and  oyer  again,  are  poor 
creatures;  so  I  hmghed  at  him,  called 
his  promises  Binniiigfaam  hal^wnce,  and 
so  we  made  it  up  again — he  styling  me 
all  thb^while  to  eyerybody  in  conTersa- 
tion  and  on  paper,  the  fint  of  men,  di- 
yertmg  himself  not  the  lees  with  my 
singularities,  as  you  ma^  well  suppose. 
Poor  Inspection  House  is  taken  up  by 
the  Goyemment  of  Lreland ;  Uiej  have 
ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  giyen  me 
what  money  I  haye  a  mind  for,  to  waste 
upon  it  with  architects.  Lord  L.  thinks 
he  has  persuaded  them  I  am  necessaiy 
to  them,  and  that  they  must  bring  me 
into  parliament  there ;  and  he  is  strenu- 
ous with  me  to  go  oyer  there  upon  those 
terms, — saying,  what  may  perhaps  be 
true,  that  eye^rthing  is  to  be  done  there 
and  nothing  here." 

Dr  Price  writes  to  Bentham,  firom 
Hackney,  on  the  4th  January,  1791: — 

Da  RiCHABD  Pbicb  to  Bentham. 

^Dear  Sir, — I  baye  this  morning 
receiyed  your  letter,  which,  having  been 
directed  to  Newington  instead  of  Hack- 


ney, has  been  too  long  in  coning  to  me. 
Li  the  second  yohone  of  n^  book  on 
Annuities,Ihaye  pnblishedTahles  which 
give  the  jnodnce  or  amonnt  of  an  an- 
nuity of  £ly  for  any  tetm  of  yearsy  at 
any  rate  of  compound  interest;  but  this 
book  is  out  of  print,  and  I  am  now  em- 
l^yed  in  correcting  the  pceae  for  a  new 
edition  of  it.  They  also  make  a  part  of 
Mr  Smart's  Tables  of  Interest;  but  this 
book  is  likewise  not  easQy  to  be  found, 
and  therefore  I  have  taken  out  of  that 
copy  of  it  which  I  possess,  the  two  en- 
closed leaves,  which  will  give  you  tiie 
information  you  desire,  without  any 
ferther  trouUe.  When  yon  have  done 
with  them,be  so  good  as  to  retain  them  to 
me,  that  I  may  restore  them  to  the  book 
from  which  I  have  taken  them.  It  is 
probably  very  needless  to  tell  yon  that 
any  annuity  multiplied  by  the  numbers, 
even  with  the  years  in  tliese  leaves,  will 
give  the  amonnt  of  that  annuity  in  those 
years  at  the  rate  of  compound  interest 
specified  at  the  head  of  the  columns. 
Thus  £200  per  ann.  bearing  4  per  cent 
compound  interest,  and  forborne  for  18 
years,  will  produce  twenty  times  200, 
but  that  is  £4000.  On  twen^  years  it 
will  amount  to  200,  multiplied  by  29.778 
—that  is,  £5,955  12b. 

^  lam  ^ad,dear  sir,  of  this  opportunity 
of  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  great 
respect  and  the  best  wishes,  your  very 
obedient,  and  humble  servant" 

To  some  remarks  which  Wilson  had 
been  making  on  his  style,  he  thus  re- 
|dies: — 

Bshtham  to  Gbobob  Wiisoh. 

^Hendan,  IHdey, 
JoMuary,  1791. 

**My  dear  Wilson, — ^Nothing  can 
be  more  judicious  than  the  advice  you 
give  met  to  write  readable  books:  to 
show  my  gratitude,  suffer  me,  who  am 
your  senior,  to  treat  you  with  another. 
Get  business.  Don't  complain  for  this 
time  that  you  have  been  preaching  to 
the  winds;  you  have  been  preaching, 
you  see,  to  an  echo:  I  don't  mean  one 
of  your  vul^  echoes,  but  such  a  one  as 
.they  have  m  Ireland,  which,  when  a 
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man  says  to  it,  ^How  d'ye  do  T  answers, 
*Pretty  well,  I  thank  you/  What ! 
your  notion  is,  then,  that  I  make  my 
books  unreadable,  for  the  same  reason 
that  aases  stand  mato--oat  of  pure 
sulkiness.  As  to  the  book  in  question, 
there  will  be  another  obstacle  to  its 
^neral  circulation  here,  which  is,  that 
it  won't  go  to  the  booksellers  at  least 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  Be  listened  to 
in  France?  No,  to  be  sure  it  won't. 
But  you  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  it 
is  tlie  continuation  of  a  work  b^gun 
before  that  matter  had  been  ascertained. 
As  to  the  unpopular  form,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  popular  occasion.  If  I 
giye  it  up,  I  am  fickle:  if  I  go  on  with 
it,  I  choose  a  form  that  is  unpopular, 
and  write  books  that  are  unreadable. 
So  you  hare  me  either  way,  or  to  speak 
more  intelligibly,  quacunque  9xd  datd. 
If  you  have  got  a  receipt  for  making 
readable  books,  please  send  copy  thereof 
per  return  of  post,  together  with  a  ditto 
of  your  own  making  for  a  pattern. . 

^Yon  have  as  good  a  chance  for 
putting  the  house  of  our  Lady  at  Loretto 
into  a  parcel  as  my  Inspection-house, 
by  sending  to  Brown's  to-day,  or  Satu]> 
day.  Neither  angels,  nor  any  other 
messengers,  have  brought  it  yet  from 
Ireland.  To  make  amends,  if  you  will 
send  the  enclosed  to  SpilsbuiV s,  you  may 
get,  in  some  state  or  other,  but  tauiourt 
without  a  title-page,  a  scrap  of  my  horn- 
book for  infant  members,  which  I  am 
going  to  publish  without  the  rest — ^more 
food  for  speculation,  and  another  bait  to 
catch  good  advice.  The  title-page  yon 
may  send  him  by  another  opportunity. 
Seriously  though,  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  you  for  the  access  you  have  got  for 
me  to  the  Contracts.  I  shall  luurdly  be 
at  leisure  to  profit  by  it  these  ten  da^rs 
or  a  fortnight,  but  that  I  suppose  will 
make  no  difference. — ^Yours  ever. 

^^  Bemember  me  affectionately  to 
Trail,  when  you  write.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  his  letter  at  Bomillys. 

''How  is  Trails  Irish  brother  to  be 
directed  to  ?  I  mean  at  Dublin.  If  I 
knew  his  correspondent  there,  I  would 
send  him  this  last  No.  and  the  preceding 
I  tax  as  No.  4,  I  think,  he  has. 


I  remember  something  about  Stafford 
Street — ^was  that  a  temporary  lodging, 
or  a  friend's?" 


A  letter  from  Ben 
February  2,  1791, 


one, 


,  dated 
the  following 


''  They  say  wits  often  jump  upon  the 
same  thing.  I  had  just  been  supposing 
I  should  incur  your  displeasure  for 
having  detained  three  Numbers  of  The 
Literary  Gazette  since  Wednesday; 
and  it  seems  you  have  some  £uicy  about 
me.  Let  us  barter  thoughts,  and  mat- 
ters will  stand  as  they  ou^ht  to  do.  Let 
the  things,  therefore,  you  have  put  to- 
gether ^  be  put  asunder.'  "•— ''  I  know  Mr 
Christie,  who  is  properly  a  physician, 
but  he  has  lately  taken  to  tnufe.  He 
has  had  many  books  from  me,  at  his 
desire,  to  assist  in  his  pamphlet.  I  sup* 
pose  he  wants  more  of  your  time  than 
a  man  who  has  given  it  all  away  can 
spare." — ^  I  wish  much  to  have  a  cop^  of 
your  pamphlet  for  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court" 

On  sending  to  Bentham  a  series  of 
questions,  forwarded  by  King  Stanislaus 
of  Poland,  Lord  Lansdowne  writes  as 
follows : — 

''Does  not  the  book  upon  Tactics 
answer  the  enclosed  questions,  and  many 
more,  which  the  same  line  of  inquinr 
may  suggest.  If  so,  why  should  not  JMur 
Bentham,  as  well  as  Koussean,  give  a 
contribution  to  Poland?  If  he  will, 
with  this  view,  answer  the  enclosed 
questions,  by  referring  to  his  book,  or 
otherwise,  as  he  must,  at  this  time,  have 
the  subject  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Lord 
Lansdowne  will  undertake  to  transmit 
the  answer,  and  to  take  no  atom  of  the 
credit  to  himself;  but  in  that  case,  he 
thinks  Mr  B.  should  send  the  book,  and 
perhaps  the  French  Numbers,  with  an 
English  letter,  (for  he  understands 
English,)  to  the  King  of  Poland.  Lord 
L.  will  undertake  to  transmit  it,  and  is 
sure  that  it  will  be  received  and  answered 
in  the  handsomest  manner  imaginable ; 
but  he  will  consider  the  matter,  and  do 
whatever  seems  best  to  himself — Lord 
L.  having  nothing  in  view,  in  either 
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instance^  bat  Mr  B/s  honour  and  gloiy. 
I  have  had  another  thought  about  the 
plans,  which  I  cannot  put  to  paper,  but 
will  mention  to  Mr  Yaughan,  unlefis  you 
can  make  it  suit  you  to  come  and  cUne 
here  on  Wednesday  with  Yaughan  and 
Romilly.    Adieu,  in  haste." 

Bentham  writes  to  the  ladies  of  Bo- 
wood,  then  removed  to  Albemarle  Street, 
March  5,  1791  :— 

^  The  enclosed  is  sent  to  show  how 
much  I  prefer  the  possibility  of  afford- 
ing your  tea-table  half  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment to  that  bubble  reputation,  which 
I  prefer  to  eyerything  else.  You  will 
see  how  a  rebeuious  disciple  of  mine 
libels  me,  in  writing  to  another  Scotch 
rebel  like  himself.  Unfortunately  I  am 
obliged  to  return  the  letter,  or  I  should 
either  have  cut  out  the  passage,  or 
altered  it  into  a  panegyric.  The  dan- 
ger IS,  its  foiling  into  the  hands  of  a 
certain  person,  who  haa  had  an  account 
open  for  these  two  or  three  months,  in 
which  eveiything  that  tells  on  that  side 
is  viewed  through  a  magnifying  ghuas, 
and  entered  in  large  letters.  You  saw, 
I  suppose,  the  two  preceding  letters  from 
the  same  hand.  Smce  I  saw  you  all 
together,  and  not  before,  I  have  read  a 
note  written  three  months  ago,  in  I  am 
not  sure  whose  hand,  but  I  ^lieve  Miss 
Y.'s.  The  affectation  of  being  piqued 
at  my  setting  myself  down  at  the  dis- 
tance to  which  I  had  been  thrown,  is 
more  flattering  to  me  than  a  thousand 
kind  speeches,  and  would  go  nigh  to 
cure,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  words 
to  cure,  a  mortification  which  has  recur- 
red at  least  fifty  times  a-day  for  above 
these  three  months,  and  eveiy  time  ac- 
companied with  a  degree  of  pain,  which, 
some  how  or  other,  has  not  undergone 
that  abatement  by  time  that  I  expected 
it  would.  Don't  let  Miss  Y.  think  there 
is  no  such  thinff  as  prudence  anywhere 
but  in  Albemane  Street.  All  the  ideas 
I  could  muster  were  not  enough  to 
answer  the  demands  that  were  made 
upon  me  for  building  prisons  and  castles 
in  the  air :  had  I  rc«a  the  letter  at  the 
time  in  which  it  was  put  in  my  hand, 
instead  of  thinking  fifty  times  a-day  of 
what  I  had  better  never  have  thought 


at  aU,  I  should  never  have  been  able 
to  find  thoughts  for  anything  else. 
"  March  5,  1791." 

Benjamin  Yaughan  says,  March  17, 
1791:— 

'^  The  news  from  France  is  very  good 
again,  notwithstanding  M.  de  Conde 
may  enter  France  with  1 500,  ^not  15000,) 
all  he  has  got,  pursuant  to  his  engage- 
ments. The  Jacobins  are  at  least  preach- 
ing up  tranquillity.  A  Baltic  fleet  is  pre- 
paring— ^but  I  doubt  it's  going.  I  wait 
Romfiys  answer  before  I  re^y  to  you. 
The  story  of  the  new  metal  is  recanted 
in  form. 

"  March  17,  1791." 

Bentham  addressed  to  his  brother  the 
following  letter  to  wait  his  arrival  at 
Paris.  The  colonel  was  at  this  time  on 
his  way  homeward  from  Russia : — 

'<  No.  9,  Bedford  RoiOy 
April  1,  1791. 

"  I  write  this  from  Mr  Browne's,  peo- 
ple chattering  round  me.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  make  long  preachments,  or  give 
histories.  Yours,  of  February  18th, 
from  Yienna,  is  before  me :  it  was  sent 
to  me  the  16th,  after  having  been  kept, 
God  knows  how  long,  for  Q.  S.  P.  did 
not  tell  me  when  it  was  received.  When 
you  arrive  in  London,  come,  the  first 
thing  you  do,  to  Mr  Browne's.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  that  I  have  left 
Crichoff  for  years,  and  live  altogether 
at  Zadobras.  You  will  learn  at  Mr 
B.'s  where  Zadobras  is.  Lest  you  should 
not,  know  that  it  is  eight  miles  from  Cri- 
choff, near  a  place  called  Hendon,  four 
miles  beyond  Hampstead  or  Highgate, 
which  you  please.  Hampstead  is  the 
road  you  must  take,  as  the  other  would 
be  unfindable.  It  is  the  first  house,  or 
rather  hut,  you  come  to,  when  you  are 
passed  the  eight  mile  stone  on  the  way 
to  Mill  Hill.  At  Hampstead  you  have 
only  to  ask  the  road  to  Hendon — ^it  is 
the  great  one.  Q.  S.  P.  will  easily  ex- 
cuse your  not  first  calling  upon  him, 
upon  your  telling  him  you  were  deter^ 
mined  upon  calling  upon  me,  if  I  was 
living,  as  you  had  never  heard  from  me. 
Let  me  hear  immediately  horn  you  as 
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aoon  as  jou  arriYe  at  Paris,  as  I  daid 
saj  you  will  lonn^  there  long  enough 
to  hear  from  me  m  answer  before  you 
come  away.  Lord  L.,  who  sees  all  your 
letters,  talked  of  writing  one  for  yon  to 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld:  wheUier 
he  has,  I  don't  know — ^but  it  will  be  no 
matter. 

**"  You  have  a  slave  with  you,  I  sup- 
pose, of  some  sort  or  other.  l>on't  bring 
him  to  me,  as  he  would  be  a  nuisance. 
Mr  Browne  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
with  him,  as  also  with  your  baggage. 
You  may  leave  it  at  his  house,  u  you 
will,  till  we  have  conferred  and  agreed 
where  you  are  to  be.  The  hct  is,  they 
go  to  oed  at  ten  o'clock  at  Q.  S.  F. 
and  would  be  frightened  at  people's  call- 
ing, as  they  wodd  upon  you.  Besides, 
your  servant,  black  or  white,  would  put 
them  in  a  panic.  I  will  explain  all 
this  fully  when  we  meet.  Come  upon 
your  ten  toes :  you  are  man  enough  to 
walk  eight  miles.  If  you  fear  our  being 
at  a  loss  for  conversation,  you  may  put 
a  |>ack  of  cards  in  your  pocket.  I  re- 
ceived yours  to  me,  of  I  know  not  what 
date,  telling  me  how  to  direct  to  you ; 
also,  the  long  letter  mentioning,  tnter 
alia^  the  amphibious  contrivances.  I 
gave  in  a  proposal  to  our  Potemkin 
two  months  ago;  but  the  Potemkins 
never  give  answers.  Happily  my  pro- 
posal is  in  little  danger  of  being  out 
of  date ;  Pole  Carew,  with  whom  I  am 
on  terms,  and  others,  protect  me.  You 
will  stare  when  you  come  to  see  it  I 
am  helping  to  govern  Ireland  with  an 
old  shoe  of  yours ;  but  they  are  a  sad 
crew.* 

There  is  a  short  but  pithy  note,  from 
Vanghan,  of  April  4,  1791  :— 

"  The  news  from  France  good,  except 
that  Mirabeau  remains  ill.  Dr  Price, 
also,  I  fear,  is  dying.  People  in  gene- 
ral reprobate  Pitt's  war." 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bentham,  of 
April  5,  1791,  Bentham  says : — 

^*  Oo  to  M.  Gautier,  Rue  des  Capu- 
dnes,  vis-a-vis  Thot^l  de  la  Mairie.  He 
IB  a  greal  merchant  or  banker,  or  both, 
of  the  house  of  Gran  or  Grand.    He 


translated  the  ^  Defence  of  Usury  into 
French  ;*  but,  I  believe,  does  not  care 
to  have  it  known,  as  he,  or  somebody 
belonging  to  him,  had  smarted  for  that 
crime.  Your  errand  is  to  ask  him, 
whether  he  has  anything  for  Mr  Ro- 
milly.  Mr  R.  expected,  before  this,  to 
have  received  something  from  M.  Du- 
mont  of  Geneva;  and  if  it  was  not  left 
with  M.  Gautier,  it  must  have  been  with 
some  one  or  other  of  their  common  friends. 
Romilly  is  at  the  bar,  about  Wilson's 
stanc(ing — an  intimate  of  mine,  con- 
nected as  well  through  the  medium  of 
Wilson  and  Tnul  as  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Dumont  is  also  intimate — a  zealous 
disciple,  and  who  half-translated,  half- 
abridged,  some  papers  of  mine,  relative 
to  French  business.  By-the-by,  he  has 
a  mother  and  sisters,  or  other  near  rela- 
tions, settled  at  Petersburg,  in  some 
line  of  trade,  and  was  in  Russia  as  bear- 
leader for  many  years.  On  the  '  Judi- 
cial Establishment,'  my  papers  are  six 
numbers,  which  are  not  yet  finished — 
perhaps  never  may  be.  They,  and  my 
'Essay  on  Political  Tactics,'  Romilly 
sent  to  Gautier  not  long  ago.  There,  1 
suppose,  ^ou  might  see  uiem,  were  it 
worth  while,  which  it  is  not.  When 
your  name  is  mentioned  to  Gautier, 
he  will  probably  recognise  it,  and  ask 
you  after  me ;  but  he  has  never  seen 
me." 

Three  brief  notes,  from  Yaughan,  fol- 
low:— 

1.  **  Nothing  very  new.  Pitt  much 
chagrined ;  the  war,  (if  to  be,  which  I 
doubt,  as  Prussia  must  see  our  support 
soon  die  away,) — ^the  war,  I  say,  very 
unpopular :  l^tt  exposed  abroad  and  at 
home;  no  further  use  for  him  in  German 
politics,  and  then 

"France  A  i ordinaire^  except  that 
the  separatipn  of  the  two  powers  (of 
state)  makes  fermentation,  and  the  an»- 
tocracy  still  talk  of  counter-revolutions. 

"^/>rfn6,  1791." 

2.  **  If  the  king  of  France  provokes 
the  nation  once  more,  he  will  be  called 
by  a  new  name.    The  aristocracy  should 


*  Hiis,  I  beliere,  is  mi  error.   The  tnuuktor  of 
the  **  Defence  of  Utury^  wm  M.  Deleiiert. 
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experienoe  one  more  blow,  the  new-offi- 
cering of  their  army. 

**  I  will  write  aTOat  your  philosophy 
floon ;  bat  oar  people  will  not  oonoar. 

«^/>n725, 1791. 

3.  "^  Stocks  here  are  lower. 

^^  You  hear  of  Fayette's  restoration. 


There  is  still  fermentation  at  Paris. 
Assignafcs  at  7  or  8  per  cent,  disconnt. 
The  question  about  Avignon  is  on  the 
tapis.  Lord  Stanhope  having  just 
returned  me  Condorcet's  report,  I  bWi 
read  it,  and  write  to  you. 
«if<y  3, 1791." 


CHAPTER  X. 

1791—1792.    Mr,  4a-*4. 

The  Panopticon  Project — BereleT  the  Architect— Comspondenee:  Pole  Carew,  Sir  Samael  Benthun, 
Dr  AnoerBon,  Vengluui,  Lord  Luudowne,  and  the  Bowood  Ladies. — Correspondence  irith  (Sairan, 
Brinot,  and  the  National  AaBemhIy,  on  Projeda  of  Reform.— Death  of  Bentham^B  Father. 


In  the  correspondence  contained  in  this 
and  the  following  chaptw,  the  Panopti- 
con Penitentiaiy  House  will  he  found 
to  hold  a  prominent  place.  It  occupied 
Bentham's  attention  during  many  years 
of  his  life ;  and  I  possess  many  volumes 
of  correspondence  which  refer  to  it  alone. 
His  hopes  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  when  the  project  was  adopt^  hy 
pariiament;  hut  the  veto  of  Kmg  George 
the  Third  overthrew  the  scheme,  and  a 
large  sum  was  paid  to  Bentham  as  com- 
pensation for  time  and  labour,  and  ex- 
penses incurred.  He  could  not  speak 
of  the  subject  without  pain.  *'  I  do  not 
like,"  he  would  say,  ^to  look  among 
Panopticon  papers.  It  is  like  opening 
&  drawer  where  devils  are  locked  up— 
it  is  breaking  into  a  haunted  house." 
*'  The  architectural  part  of  the  Panop- 
ticon," to  use  Bentham's  words,  ^^  was 
invented  by  my  brother  for  the  Mujiks, 
or  peasantry  of  Russia.  I  thought  it 
applicable  to  prisons,  and  adopted  it. 
The  inspection  is  universal,  perpetual, 
all-comprehensive.  Eveiything  was  go- 
ing on  most  prosperously,  when,  on  the 
17th  August,  came  a  terrible  frost,  and 
destroyed  all  his  gardens,  and  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  Panopticon  was  not  built 
— it  wafl  merely  traced  out" 

**  In  1792, 1  put  it  into  Geor^  Rose's 
hands,  and  Rose  told  Angerstein  he  had 
never  met  with  a  more  taking  proposal 
in  the  course  of  his  life  i  and  at  the  same 


time  Lord  St  Helens  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean;  and  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury  made  a  speech  about 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

''  But  George  Rose  had  unfortunately 
got  a  trick  of  making  me  say,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  what  I  never  said,  and 
then  atta^ing  it.  A  well-bred  man,  in 
George  Rose's  place,  might  have  made 
the  communications  to  me  which  he  had 
to  make,  very  bearable :  but  that  was 
not  in  hu  nature.  The  ground  bought 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  for.  the 
Panopticon  was  very  cheap,  and  no  job. 
It  cost  £12,000,  or  £14,000.  !rhe 
quantity  must  have  been  eighty  acres. 

<^  The  discussions  respecting  Panopti- 
con were  spread  over  a  spaoe  of  twenty 
years,  in  parliament  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment. 

^'  During  the  Penitentiary  discussions 
they  made  use  of  the  evidence  of  a  fool, 
and  of  a  rascal,  in  order  to  use  them 
affainst  me.  Holford  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  mixed  in  the 
afllur. 

'^  Lord  Sidmouth  behaved  shabbily  in 
the  business.  He  had  taken  a  puolic 
.part  in  the  House  di^ng  the  discussions 
on  the  subject;  and  when  he  supplanted 
Pitt  and  came  into  power,  he  denied 
that  he  had  ever  concerned  himself  in 
the  matter. 

'^  Charles  Butler  did  me  the  good  eer- 
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Yice  of  drawing  the  bill  for  Panopticon, 
and  he  would  take  nothing  for  hia  pains. 
I  drew  a  bill,  short,  compact,  and,  as  I 
thought,  complete.  Bat  the  bill  so  drawn 
was  rejected  with  ignominy. 

^'In  order  to  lulyance  Panopticon 
after  I  returned  to  England,  I  consulted 
Reveley.  He  had  an  admirable  pair  of 
hands ;  his  wife  was  a  clever  woman ; 
but  Beveley  would  never  talk  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  was  wanted  to  talk." 

mntham  had  met  Mr  Beveley  in  the 
course  of  his  journey.  He  had  been 
taking  views  in  Greece,*  in  the  employ 
of  Sir  R.  W.,  described  in  p.  156,  and 
Bentham  engaged  him  to  assist  him  in 
the  architecture  of  the  Panopticon.  He 
had  married  a  lady  abroad,  who  had 
been  an  acquamtance  of  Bentham ;  and 
in  her  society  Bentham  enjoyed  much 
pleasure.  I  received  from  that  lady  a 
memorandum,  which  I  give  in  her  own 
words: — 

^'Mr  Bentiiam  had  applied  to  Mr 
Reveley  to  assist  him  in  the  architectural 
development  of  his  plan  for  a  Panopticon. 
At  first  he  paid  us  short  visits,  merely  fur- 
nishing Mr  Reveley,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  necessary  instructions  for  mak- 
ing out  his  plans, — but  the  ingenuity  of 
the  latter  enabling  him  to  raise  objec- 
tions, and  to  suggest  various  improve- 
ments in  the  details,  Mr  Bentham  gra- 
dually found  it  necessary  to  devote  more 
and  more  time  to  the  affair,  so  that  at 
length  he  frequently  passed  the  entire 
morning  at  our  house,  and,  not  to  lose 
time,  he  brought  his  papers  with  him, 
and  occupied  himself  in  writing.  It 
was  on  this  occfunon,  that,  observing 
how  much  time  he  lost,  through  the 
confusion  resulting  from  a  want  of  order 
in  the  management  of  his  papers,  I 
offered  my  services,  in  classing  and 
numbering  them,  which  he  willingly 
accepted,  and  I  had  thereby  the  pleasure 
of  supplying  him  with  any  part  of  his 
writings  at  a  moment's  notice.  Judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  appreciated 
my  assistance,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  kind  of  facilitation  had  never 
before  been  afforded  him.  I  then  pro- 
posed to  him  that,  in  order  to  gain  still 


*  He  edited  Stuartli  ^*  Athena/' 


more  time  for  the  despatch  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  should  take  his  breakfast  with 
us.  He  readily  consented  to  my  pro- 
posal; but,  upon  the  condition,  that  I 
would  allow  him  a  separate  teapot,  that 
he  might  prepare  his  tea,  he  said,  in  his 
own  way.  He  chose  such  a  teapot  as 
would  contain  all  the  water  that  waa 
necessary,  which  was  poured  in  upon  the 
tea  at  once.  He  said,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  produced  the  first  cup  of  tea 
strong,  and  the  others  gradually  de- 
creasing in  strength,  till  the  last  cup  be- 
came little  better  than  hot  water.  Tea- 
making,  like  many  other  things  (parti- 
cularly the  dimensions  of  the  cups)  is, 
perhaps,  greatly  improved  since  that 
time.  I  was,  even  then,  so  well  con- 
vinced of  the  advantage  of  his  method, 
that  I  have  pursued  it  ever  since,  more 
or  less  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

^'  During  this  intercourse,  Mr  Reveley 
once  received  a  note  from  Mr  Bentham, 
written  in  an  angry  tone — ^this  was 
owing  to  the  former  having  used  some 
incautious,  and,  perhaps,  improper  ex- 
pression, in  writing  to  some  one  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  of  the  Panopticon* 
It  might  have  been  the  engraver— 
though  I  can  scarcely  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  that  surmise. 

^^Mr  Reveley  knew  himself  to  be 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  intentional 
rudeness  or  impropriety, — ^he  therefore 
felt  himself  much  hurt  at  the  severity  of 
Mr  Bentham's  reproof.  I  can  recollect 
but  these  very  few  words  of  Mr  Bent- 
ham's  note :— ^  I  suppose  you  have  left 

your  orders  too  with  Mr' 

(naming  a  lawyer  or  barrister  employed 
by  Mr  Bentham,  who  was  resitUng  in 
Ked  Lion  Square.)  In  fJEUst,  Mr  Reveley, 
though  a  young  man  of  superior  talent, 
was,  at  that  time,  little  accustomed  to 
writing ;  he  was  also  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  the  established 
forms  of  society.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  improbable  that  he  might  have 
committt^  some  mistake  in  the  use  of 
language. 

"  It  occurs  to  me  also,  that  there  might 
have  been  previously  some  slight  degree 
of  dormant  displeasure  in  the  mind  of 
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Mr  Bentiuun  affainst  Mr  Reveley,  ex- 
cited, perhaps,  D}r  an  habitual,  uiouffh 
reiy  innocent  levity  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  who  waa  too  apt  to  make  jokes, 
in  order  to  excite  a  laugh,  even  on  sub- 
jects which  demanded  serious  attention. 
When  we  were  alone,  Mr  Bentham's 
Panopticon  did  not  altogether  escape; 
and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  his  pene- 
trating glance  may  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  this  misplaced  mirth.  But  of  this,  if 
it  was  so,  he  never  took  the  slightest 
notice.  I  think  that  this  little  misun- 
derstanding took  place  when  the  busi- 
ness between  them  was  nearly  brought 
to  a  conclusion ;  and  it  is  most  pleasmg 
to  observe,  that  it  did  not  prevent  Mr 
Bentham  bom  doing  justice  to  Mr 
Revelejr's  ability  in  Us  printed  report, 
or  description  of  his  ^  Panopticon.'  I 
can  also  recollect,  that  the  sum  which 
the  latter  received,  as  a  remuneration 
for  his  trouble,  was  ten  pounds — ^Mr 
ReveleVs  first  professional  emolument 

"  After  this  event,  I  never  saw  Mr 
Bentham  again,  till  my  interview  with 
him  in  April  last,  (1831.)  His  views 
with  regard  to  the  ^Panopticon'  were 
baffled,  and  he  had  no  longer  occasion 
for  architectural  assistance. 

^^  My  situation  was  also  changed — ^I 
was  no  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
state  of  ea^e  and  quiet  in  which  he  had 
known  me  in  former  days,  when  he  first 
visited  my  £Etiher's  house. 

*^  Still  under  twenty  years  of  aee,  I 
was  already  the  mother  of  two  chilaren, 
and  was  called  upon  to  bear  my  part  in  a 
veiy  severe  struggle.  Our  income  was 
but  £140  per  annum ;  and  the  increase 
brought  in  by  Mr  Reveley's  business 
was,  for  several  years,  veiy  slender  and 
uncertain.  With  these  inadequate  re- 
sources, from  the  necessity  of  mamtain- 
ing,  if  possible,  our  useful  connexions, 
we  had  to  make  a  genteel  appearance : 
this  we  effected,  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  by  means  of  constant 
exertion.  A  person  in  such  a  situation 
must  make  great  sacrifices,  and  submit 
to  much  self-deniaL  My  mind  was  con- 
centrated in  the  continual  efforts  which 
my  new  situation  lequired. 

**  I  lost  sight  of  the  inestimable  Ben- 
tham— at  least,  I  lost  sight  of  him  per- 


BonaUy, — but  still  the  sentiment— that 
strong  perception  of  his  superior  worth, 
which  X  had  imbibed  in  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  was  continually 
strengthened  by  my  own  spontaneous 
refiections,  and  by  the  accounts  which 
were  given  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  of 
his  steady  and  heroic  devotion  to  tiie 
great  cause  of  truth,  humanity,  and  jus- 
tice. It  was  delightful  to  me  to  hear 
his  praises  from  the  mouths  of  all  those 
whom  I  most  looked  up  to  as  philan- 
thropists and  philosophers." 

In  connexion  with  the  same  subject, 
Sir  R.  P.  Carew  writes  as  follows : — 

Sib  RnoiKiiLD  Pole  Cabsw  to  BsNTiLLif. 

"9*Aif<y,  1791. 

^^  Dear  Sib, — I  have  not  been  un- 
mindful of  your  wishes,  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  forward  their  accom- 
plishment Mr  Steele  has  more  than 
once  spoken  to  Mr  Pitt  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  your  proposal,  and  the  minister 
has  promised  to  consider  of  it;  but, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  business  now 
crowding  upon  him,  I  do  not  wonder  if 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  it  that 
consideration  which  it  deserves. 

*'  In  the  meantime,  I  accidentally  fell 
in  with  Mr  Adam,  the  architect,  a  few 
days  ago,  who  has  been  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  building  of  a  Peniten- 
tiaxy  House  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  in 
contemplation.  The  subject  is  new  to 
him ;  and  I  having  mentioned  that  an 
in^nious  friend  of  mine  had  invented  a 
building  which  promised  to  unite  in  it 
many  singular  advanta^  for  such  a 
purpose,  he  is  very  desirous  of  seeing 
the  plan,  and  would  be  very  ready,  I 
doubt  not,  to  communicate  any  oraer- 
vations  that  might  occur  to  him  upon 
seeing  it,  and  hd  much  obliged  for  the 
lights  which  he  would  derive  from  it. 

^*  As  his  is  to  be  erected  in  another 
country,  it  will  not  interfere  with  yours ; 
and  as  I  conceive  you  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  a  good  thing,  as 
an  object  of  public  utility,  than  of  any 
private  benefit,  I  presume  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  communicate  with  ^Ir 
Adam  upon  the  subject.     But  T  have 
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been  so  pradent  hitherto  as  not  to  men- 
tion joar  name  to  him,  tiiat  you  might 
use  your  own  discretion  in  tliat  respect 
Adam  lives  in  Albemarle  Street. 

**  I  will  not  forget  to  seise  any  oppor- 
tunity that  shall  appear  to  be  fayounble 
for  promoting  your  wishes  with  the  min- 
ister ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  during  this 
session,  there  is  little  hope." 

The  three  letters  which  follow,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  are 
amusing : — 

Bbntham  to  his  Bbothsb. 

"You  are  a  noodle.  Nobody  will 
think  of  stirring  from  town  these  two 
months ;  the  parliament,  at  least,  will 
not  break  up  till  that  time.  I  stated 
the  doubt  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  pos- 
sibly he  may  answer  it. 

^^  I  send  lum  your  letter,  (t .  e.  the  first 
sheet,)  as  I  have  done  all  the  letters. 
At  his  house  you  will  find  ladies  pre- 
pared to  like  you,  and  who  do  not  dis- 
like me;  but  proud,  and  viigins,  and  the 
most  terrible  of  prudes. 

"Ask  your  philosophical  friends  about 
the  discovery,  or  pretended  discovery, 
of  a  Mr  Trouvelle,  who  undertakes  to 
empty  the  sea  and  carry  the  water  up 
to  the  clouds,  and  is  patronised,  and  the 
thing  ordered  to  be  done,  by  the  National 
Aasembly.  This  is  scarcely  exaggeration. 
Yes,  your  kind  letter  came  to  me  at  once. 
You  have,  indeed,  no  need  to  call  at 
Browne's,  unless  you  choose  it,  provided 
you  can  find  a  place  for  your  baggage 
ad  interim;  but  that  as  you  please. 
The  person  I  spoke  of  is  still  much  at 
your  service." 

''London,  IT/thMu^,  1791. 

"  No ! — it  is  I  that  was  the  noodle ;  the 
town  always  empties  immediately  after 
the  birth-day,  viz.,  June  the  4th, — so 
says  Lord  ll :  he  thinks  of  going  the 
Ist  of  June;  therefore,  now  you  have 
received  this,  order  horses.  As  to  your 
staying  there,  it  would  not  be  any  money 
in  my  pocket,  whiph  is  all  I  care  about ; 
but  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that,  being 


on  the  spot,  you  should  leave  any 
amusement  behind  you.  But,  hark  ye ! 
Mr  Sir  1  you  must  not  think  of  coming 
to  me  first — ^you  must  alight  first  upon 
the  land  where  form  is  substance.  .  . 
As  to  my  looking  out  for  such  lodgings 
for  you  as  will  be  most  convenient  for 
myself,  that's  your  Gallo-Russian  pal»« 
rering:  how  can  I  tell  when  you  will 
cornel  and  how  can  I  tell  what  friend  of 
yours  you  would  like  to  live  nearest  to  ? 
There  now,  away  with  you  to  Q.  S.  P. 
Have  a  letter  ready  iot  me  in  ^our 
pocket  to  inform  me  of  your  arrival ; 
if  it  is  at  the  general  penny  post-ofiioe, 
in  the  Haymarket,  before  9,  or  at  least 
before  7,  I  shall  have  it  the  next  day 
between  12  and  1,  if  I  happen  to  walk 
to  the  ofiice, — ^if  not,  between  1  and  2. 
If  you  arrive  in  town  early — ^for  exam- 
ple, about  12  or  so— then  you  may 
come  to  breakfost  with  me  the  next 
morning;  if  not  till  latish,  then  yon 
must  sleep  there,  not  only  that  night, 
but  the  next.  The  safest  way  is,  to 
settle  with  yourself  to  stay  with  them 
two  nights,  at  all  events ;  that  will  be 
sure  to  satisfy  them,  and  by  that  time 
I  can  have  received  a  letter  which  will 
tell  me  when  to  expect  you.  Name 
your  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  High- 
gate  church,  which  is  a  pleasanter  road 
than  Hampstead.  If  I  am  not  there  at 
the  time,  come  on  to  the  .White  Lion : 
inquire  your  way  for  Finchley  church, 
and  when  you  are  there,  for  Dallis's. 
In  the  great  northern  road,  about  a  mile 
or  mile  and  half  beyond  Highgate,  in 
the  way  to  Bamet,  you  will  come  to  a 
nuxseiy-ground  in  the  road.  At  the 
top  of  t£e  hill,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a 
public-house,  called  the  Bald-foced  Stag : 
at  the  bottom,  before  you  come  to  the 
Bald-foced  Stag,  is  another, — ^the  sign 
the  White  Lion,  I  believe.  Close  to 
this  White  Lion  is  the  stile  that  goes  to 
Finchley  church,  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant.  You  might  write  to  me  from 
Dover,  if  the  post  sets  out  before  you 
do.  The  place  has  been  lately  under 
repair;  everything  is  dirt  and  confusion, 
which  you  will  not  mind." 

«12«A  ifqy,  1791. 
"  Spite  of  parliament,  the  town  will 
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be  empty  the  instant  after  the  birthday 
— riz.^  4th  June :  so  jsays  Lord  L.,  who 
himself  leaves  on  the  1st  Bat  you  will 
have  heard  this  already  from  Lord  G. : 
therefore  order  the  horses,  and  away 
with  you.  You  will  find  at  the  post- 
office  at  Dover,  a  letter  in  the  same 
strain,  in  which  I  have  written  fuller. 

^^  The  letter  to  Dover  contains  pro- 
jects for  our  meeting, — ^but  not  of  im- 
portance enough  to  make  it  by  any 
means  worth  your  while  to  take  that 
route  in  preference,  should  there  be  any- 
thing to  attract  you  towards  either  the 
Rouen  road,  or  uiat  by  Lille.  Taking 
the  latter  route,  you  might  see  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  afiiurs  in  the  towns 
where  there  has  been  aristocracy  and 
commotions," 

From  a  long  letter  of  Dr  Anderson, 
the  editor  of  the  Bee,  dated  15th  May, 
1791,  what  follows  seems  worth  pre- 
serving : — 

Dr  Anderson  to  Bentham. 

"Of  Sir  J.  a*  you  entertun,  with 
justice,  a  high  opinion,  respecting  his 
industry  and  application.  In  these  re- 
spects, perhaps,  I  know  no  man  who 
is  his  equal, — and  I  believe  his  disposi- 
tions at  bottom  are  very  good.  But  as 
to  the  stretch  of  lus  parts,  these  are  very 
moderate, — you  must  not,  therefore, 
expect  that  he  can  ever  be  pleased  with 
(read  forgive)  the  man  who  exposes  his 
errors  in  public  His  foible  is  vanity.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  think  he  is  at  all  an  ob- 
ject for  you  to  fight  with ;  and  the  public 
will  give  you  credit  for  overlooking  him. 
Blackstone,  Smith,  and  some  others, 
you  ought  to  take  notice  of.  Even, 
perhaps,  Hume,  who  is  among  the  most 
superficial  political  reesoners,  may  get 
a  set  down  as  you  go  by,  because  of  his 
name, — but  a  serious  answer  to  Sir  J. 
S.  would  be  absurd.  This  I  speak  be- 
iwe&n  our$eli9e8y  merely  for  a  clue  to 
direct  you.  For  as  to  hurting  Sir  J., — 
he  is  amon^  the  last  persons  I  would 
wish  to  prejudice  the  public  against, — 
for  I  thmk  he  has  a  serious  desire  to 
do  good,  and  he  has  the  art  of  picking 

•  SirJobnSinebuv 


up  ideas  from  one  and  another,  and 
then  bringing  them  out  in  some  measure 
as  his  own.  He  may  thus  be  the  means 
of  doing  much  good, — and  I  am  happv 
in  being  able  to  say  that  he  has,  in  this 
way,  been  already  of  much  use,  and  may 
be  of  more.  His  Statutical  Account  of 
ScUland  Yr\}\^  I  really  believe,  be  the 
best  that  ever  was  published, — and  the 
pains  he  has  been  at  to  bring  that  for- 
ward, to  my  certain  knowledge,  have 
been  such  as  scarce  any  other  man  could 
have  submitted  to.  I  think  myself 
capable  of  some  exertion  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  have  done  the  half  of 
what  he  has  done.  Besides  these  causes 
I  have  for  respecting  him,  I  lie  under 
such  obligations  to  him  for  his  ready 
assistance  to  me  in  helping  my  corre- 
spondence, that  could  I  be  capable  of 
doing  anything  to  hurt  him,  I  should  be 
a  wretch  who  should  be  detested." 

On  the  subject  of  a  proposal  of  Bent- 
ham,  that  Dr  Anderson  should  make 
Panopticon  tenders  to  the  government, 
he  says  :— 

^^  As  to  the  idea  of  contracts^  which 
your  friendship  makes  you  think  of  for 
me,  I  have  it  not  at  present  in  contem- 
plation. The  great  point,  at  present, 
should  be  to  bring  the  general  plan  to 
bear, — and  I  see  nothing  so  against  that 
as  its  superior  excellence.  I  luive  no  ex- 
pectation of  your  succeeding  with  Pitt,-— 
unless  you  have  made  your  application 
through  the  medium  of  some  party  con- 
nexion. Were  your  plan  demonstrably 
capable  of  saving  some  millions  of  livee 
each  year, — and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  him,  some  millions  of  money, 
— ^I  would  not  give  one  penny  for  your 
chance  of  success,  unless  your  applica- 
tion was  through  a  proper  channel^ — 
and  if  it  be  through  thst  proper  clumnslj 
were  it  as  expensive  as  the  Botany  Bay 
establishment,  I  would  not  despair  of 
seeing  it  adopted. 

*'  As  to  Pitt,  he  is  a  veiy  Jew, — ^he 
will  say,  at  this  moment,  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  he  intends  to  do,  if  he 
think  it  can  effeet  any  little  object  I 
would  as  soon  believe  that  the  wind 
which  now  blows  in  at  my  window,  told 
me  in  what  point  it  was  to  be  a  month 
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bence,  us  I  would  trust  to  a  word  that 
he  says.  This  need  not,  however,  pre- 
vent you  from  making  use  of  him,  if  you 
find  It  can  be  done.  I  would  trust  to 
him  as  a  tool  of  mine,  however,  and  not 
put  myself  in  his  power  as  a  tool  of  his. 

''  You  know  that  I  would  rather  walk 
a  dozen  of  miles  than  write  a  letter  at 
any  time,  tfnd  I  always  put  it  off  till  the 
last  hour.  This  letter  should  have  been 
written  four  days  a^;  but  this  is  the 
last  day  I  prescribed  for  detaining  it. 
I  must  now,  of  course,  write,  though  I 
feel  myself  in  one  of  those  testy  humours 
when  a  person  would  send  half  the  world 
to  Botany  Bay,  if  he  thought  they  were 
to  meet  with  half  their  deserts.  Even 
in  that  humour,  however,  the  thoughts 
of  a  friend  produce  a  kind  of  a  suavity 
of  disposition  that  nothing  else  could 
effect.  I  am  most  anxiously  interested 
in  the  success  of  yt>ur  plan,  though  the 
gloomy  bilei^that  possesses  me  makes  me 
fear  that,  on  account  of  the  bad  proper- 
ties of  your  assiistant^  and  other  little 
arts  that  you  are  not  calculated  to  coun- 
tervail, your  work  may  be  pilfered  from 
you,  and  you  get  nothing  but  vexation 
for  your  pains.  I  will  expect  to  hear 
from  you  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  it  will 
give  me  veiy  particular  satisfEustion  if 
I  find  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  about  it." 

^  I  have  got  a  great  acquisition  to  my 
Bee  last  day,  the  remarks  made  by  an 
old,  shrewd,  sagacious,  witty  judge  on 
the  Scotch  bench, — ^Lord  G&rdenstone, 
on  a  tour  he  lately  made  through  Italy, 
&c.  It  is  the  same  person  who  writes 
the  remarks  on  the  plays  in  the  Bee. 
You  will,  by  that  specimen,  see  he  thinks 
for  himself,  and  says  what  he  thinks. 

^  I  have  a  character  of  your  great 
favourite^  Lord  North,  ready  for  inser- 
tion. But  I  get  so  many  communica- 
tions from  others,  that  I  must  make  my 
own  give  way.  It  was  intended  to  have 
followed  in  the  second  number  after  Mr 
Fox,  and  has  not  yet  got  a  place.  It 
will  be  followed  by  that  of  my  fovourite, 
Lord  Chatham;  but  when,  the  Lord 
knows." 

Benjamin  Vanghan  writes  to  Bent- 
ham,  (May,  1791;:— 

^  I  have  taken  much  paijiis  with  the 


Bishop  of  Antun,  through  a  common 
friend,  respecting  weights  and  measures. 
I  will,  some  tune  or  other,  tell  you 
what  I  urged.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Antun  was  stated 
as  saying,  in  the  Nf^ational^  A[]ssem- 
bly3  that  the  English  approved  of  what 
the  French  were  doing :  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  fact  The  last  report  makes 
the  matter  worse  than  ever,  for  the 
reason  you  mention.  I  have  stated 
this  also;  and  my  friend  writes,  that 
he  shall  speak  to  Condorcet;  but  it 
is  all  in  vain.  If  the  French  have  a 
right  direction,  they  are  ingenious  and 
laborious ;  but  here  tiiey  miss  the  mark, 
from  being  unacquainted  with  good  in- 
struments, and  their  use,  which,  if  used, 
would  prove  that  even  the  best  fall  short 
of  the  necessary  peifection  in  the*  case 
in  question. 

^'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  fcarm" 
ing  scheme  for  your  Panopticon.  They 
have  been  doing  something  with  the' 
House  of  Commons  within  this  fort- 
night. The  airing  or  cooling  part  of 
the  scheme,  if  I  remember,  made  no 
subject  of  our  conversation. 

^I  see  English  newspiqiers  at  free 
cost,  morning  and  evening.  I  take  in 
the  Journal  dei  DebaUj  and  dee  DecreU^ 
(and  the  Proeee  Verbaux^  by  volumes 
only ;)  but  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  part- 
ner in  your  Moniteur^  or  Gazette  No- 
tionale,  and  send  it  you  with  the  Legden 
Gazette, 

^^  Return  me  the  enclosed.  Burke 
has  lost  and  Fox  gained  by  the  discus- 
sion ;  and  the  court  (whose  tool  B.  is, 
or  app^irs  to  wish  to  be)  can  be  pleased 
by  the  issue  in  no  shape." 

On  the  27ih  May,— 

^^^Payne  is  writing  a  book  against 
Kingship.  Assignats  at  14  per  cent, 
discount,  but  Paris  tranquil;  and  the 
whole  owing  to  non-payment  of  taxes, 
for  nothing  from  foreign  powers  warrants 
the  faU. 

"  Some  of  our  ministry  have  been  for 
an  alliance  with  France.  Russia  holds 
firm,  as  also  Denmark.  I  lent  your  book 
at  Lansdowne  House,  and  consequently 
can  say  nothing  about  it.  What  am  I 
to  say  for  keeping  one  of  these  papers 
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ada;^?  Dismperdidif   Will  you  let  the 
punuhment  of  oonscienoe  be  toe  whole?* 

In  answer  to  Dr  Anderson's  letter  on 
tfaesubject  of  contracting  for  Panopticon, 
Bentham,  in  a  conunnnication  of  28th 
May,  goes  into  the  details  of  the  matter 
thus: — 

^^  Dear  Sir, — ^Begging  yonr  pardon, 
I  should  think  the  offer  of  contracting, 
if  it  suited  yon  in  other  respects,  might 
be  made  withont  solicitation ;  nor  need 
it  wait  for  the  complete  arohitectnnd 
rin>resentation  of  the  bnilding.  Your 
offer  would  be  yery  simple,  ^l^risoners 
cost  you  at  present  so  much  a-head; 
give  me  such  a  building  as  this,  the  rent 
of  which  will  amount  to  so  much  a-head, 
I  will  keep  your  prisoners  for  so  much 
arheadmore.'  The  strength  of  your  cause 
will  lie  in  the  cheapness  of  your  terms ; 
if  your  terms  are  rejected,  you  haye 

kissed  nobod/s ^  and  you  are  but 

whereyou  were. 

"  With  regard  to  economy,  I  will 
unbosom  myself  to  you  without  reserve. 
Part  of  my  expedients  you  will  find  in 
print.  I  was  a&aid  of  giving  the  whole 
of  them,  or  placing  them  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view  of  which  they  were  sus- 
ceptible, for  fear  of  being  b^  down,  or 
seeing  others  reap  the  fruitof  my  labours. 
A  man  who  begins  with  saving  50  per 
cent  to  the  nation,  may  be  allowed  to 
think  a  little  for  himself. 

*^  Potatoes, — I  have  been  afraid  to 
show  how  immense  the  saving  may  be, 
by  the  exclusive  adoption  of  tUs  article. 
You  value  the  price  at  Id.  for  4  &>.  But 
even  at  your  price,  the  saving  would  be 
veiy  grmt  I  spc«k  still  at  random;  I 
have  other  data,  but  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
Along  with  the  house  you  would  get 
some  land.  The  current  peniten|iary 
notions  represent  this  as  necessary, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  off 
other  buildings,  &c.  Wandsworth,  which 
would  be  my  place,  has  as  much  land  as 
cost  £5000. 

''Clothing:— 

**  Stockings  unnecessary — ^unless  on 
Sundays,  upon  the  op&n  chapel  plan, 
which  would  well  pay  for  them. 

"  Shoes — Wooden,  instead  of  leather; 
slippers  perhaps  for  Sundays. 


^^  Coaty  4*6. — ^I  have  patterns  of  very 
good  doth,  linsey  wookey,  which  cost 
but  Is.  per  yard  (yard  wide,)  retail, 
dyeing  included;  consequentl^,whole6ale 
less.  Dyeing  costs  somethmg,  and  is 
best  omitted,  as  without  it,  doth  washes 
the  better.  Sleeves,  one  shorter  than  the 
other,  for  the  reason  above-mentioned  in 
my  book.  If  washing  were  rejected  as 
superfluous,  might  not  the  doth  be  of  the 
natural  brown,  or  black  wool  ? 

"  Shirts — ^rejected  as  unnecessary — 
this  saves  one-fourth  perhaps  of  the  doth 
of  tiie  coat. 

*^  Skirts — ^long  enotigh — but  all  un- 
necessary fullness,  as  for  plaits,  &c. — 
worked  wristbands,  and  worked  collars 
rejected. 

^^  Hats  and  Caps — ^unnecessary. 

''  On  Sundays,  when  they  liave  no 
work  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  out  of  doors 
in  the  open  school,  those  who  choose  it, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  wear  their  week  day 
waistcoats  and  breeches  under  their  Sun- 
day ones. 

**  Bedding — Hammocks,  if  cheaper 
than  bedsttods.  Bed,  straw  frequently 
changed,  put  in  a  sack.  Instead  of  a 
pair  of  sheets,  another  sack,  (though 
finer,)  with  a  short  flap  to  turn  down 
under  the  chin.  In  sheets  on  the  com- 
mon plan,  there  is  a  deal  of  unnecessary 
amplitude,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  tuck- 
ing in, 

'*  Blanketing — ^The  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches,  will  go  in  jiart  of  it,  esper 
ciaUy  if  in  a  hammock,  and  in  a  build- 
ing kept  to  the  same  temperature  in 
winter,  every  part  of  it,  by  constant 
fires :  never  under  temperate,  viz.  55^ 
In  clothes  and  bedding,  no  one  article 
that  will  not  wash. 

"  Working-hours, — ^You  will  see  in 
my  book,  how,  by  mixture  of  employ- 
ment, sedentary  with  laborious,  and  the 
preference  given  to  sedentary,  making 
even  airing  times  as  profitable  as  any 
otiier,  I  get  sixteen  and  a  half  pro- 
fitable hours ;  very  near  twice  as  many 
as  our  Penitentiary  systems  allow. 

^^  Potatoes — dressing, — ^You  will  have 
seen  in  the  section  on  foarmingy  how 
frugal  the  mode  of  dressing  will  be.  I 
make  each  man's  aUowance  more  than 
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ftny  man  can  eat ;  what  is  left,  w}th  the 
skms,  &c.,  goes  to  feed  hogs  or  other  cat- 
tle. In  proportion  as  a  man  gets  better 
food  out  of  the  share  I  allow  him  of  his  ear-, 
nings,  he  will  eat  so  much  the  less  of  po- 
tatoes :  here  will  be  another  great  saving. 

''Each  man's  mess  separate,  in  a 
separate  tin  pan — the  pans  square,  of 
the  same  size  and  shape.  In  these  same 
pans  tliey  are  dressed,  (by  steam,)  and 
when  dressed,  pan  and  all  are  put  to- 
gether into  trays,  so  many  in  a  tray,  and 
thus  twisted  upby  the  crane  to  the  several 
galleries,  and  from  thence  distributed  in 
a  trice  among  the  cells.  Or,  the  trays 
being  made  of  tin,  or  of  wood  lined 
with  tin,  they  might  be  dressed  in  the 
tray,  and  so  tray  and  all  be  twisted  up 
without  the  trouble  of  shifting. 

''  Billingsley  (see  the  Bath  Memoirs 
for '78,  or  Annual  Register,  1786)  got 
d0,800tt>6.  on  an  acre ;  rate  of  expense 
such  that  10|tt)S.  cost  him  one  penny. 
This  he  seems  to  look  upon  as  a  good 
crop ;  but  the  sort  not  being  mentioned, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  without  choice. 
Young  (Ireland,  i.  21)  says,  a  ^ood 
Englbh  acre  should  produce  at  least 
480  bushels  of  the  cluster  potato.  He 
reckons  70ib8.  to  the  bushel;  this  makes 
dd,600ibs.  Expenses  supposed  not  greater 
than  Billingsle/s,  this  gives  about  1 21bs. 
for  one  penny.  He  makes  eightpence 
a  bushel  (70&s.)  the  average  prime  cost 
in  Ireland,  where  husbandry  is  so  bad, 
and  labour  not  cheaper  than  here,  con- 
sidering how  little  is  done  for  money; 
that  is,  8f  lbs.  for  one  penny.  Young, 
everybody  says, is  inaccurate;  therefore, 
this  is  only  matter  for  inquiry.  Six 
hundred  waa  the  number  of  bushels, 
Howard,  who  was  a  very  accurate  man, 
told  me  he  got  of  his  potato,  from  but 
indifferent  land.  I  took  a  memorandum 
of  this,  a  pretty  full  one,  from  his  own 
mouth;  but  God  knows  what  is  become 
of  it :  200  only  he  got,  at  the  same  time, 
from  a  piece  not  worse  of  the  same  field, 
of  some  other  sort  of  potato.  So  far  I 
remember  wiUi  certainty. 

''  I  told. you  before  I  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  set  my  shoulders  to  these  cal- 
culations. I  throw  out  these  hints,  un- 
digested as  they  are,  thus  early,  for 
your  consideration,  in  hopes  of  your 

VouX. 


picking  out  something  that  may  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  event  of  your  making 
any  such  offer.  But  having  thus  un- 
bosomed myself  to  you,  I  rely  on  your 
honour,  not  to  make  the  offer  till  you 
have  communicated  it  to  me,  and  till 
you  hear  from  me  that  the  terms  of  it 
will  not  prejudice  my  negotiation.  But 
this  need  not  hinder  your  saying  in 
general  terms,  that  with  such  a  building, 
you  could  undertake  the  business  on  such 
terms  ajs  to  reduce  greatly  the  expense. 
I  have  heard  nothing  all  this  while  from 
A[dam],  which  makes  me  suspect  I  shall 
find  him  jealous  and  adverse.  No  such 
thing.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  of  his 
from  my  friend,  to  whom  he  says,  'the 
reason  of  my  troubling  you  is,  to  beg,  if  it 
is  not  disagreeable,  Mr  B.  would  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  me  to  whom  he  has 
sent  his  book  and  plans  here;  as  I  would 
communicate  with  him  on  that  subject, 
and  get  his  aid  to  endeavour  to  influence 
our  ma^trates  here,  who  are  attached 
to  Mr  filackbume*s  ideas,  and  join  with 
me  in  showing  them  the  infimte  supe- 
riority of  Mr  B.'s  inspection  principle 
over  his,  and  eveiything  of  the  kind 
hitherto  thought  oL'  This  you  see  is 
explicit  enough:  his  absence  accounts 
for  his  silence.  He  had  been  on  the 
hunt  for  me,  and  could  not  find  me  out. 
I  write  to  him  to  let  him  know  about 
you;  but  as  you  had  been  to  inquire 
after  him,  I  suppose  you  and  he  have 
met  before  now.  As  there  seems  no  con- 
trariety of  interests,  if  you  feel  yourself 
inclined  for  the  contract  scheme,  per- 
haps you  would  not  do  amiss  to  make 
Mr  A.  your  confidant,  speaking  of  it  as 
a  thing!  had  suggested  to  you ;  in  short, 
making  what  use  of  my  name  you 
choose.  You  might  then,  as  if  from 
yourself,  speak  of  the  gr^  disadvan- 
tage to  the  scheme  from  my  not  being 
there ;  in  short,  propose  as  in  my  for- 
mer letter,  &c. ;  taking  this  along  with 
you,  that  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  I 
should  be  able,  owing  to  my  own  affair, 
and  to  my  brother  who  is  just  arrived* 
It  is  what  I  should  not  have  the  small- 
est inclination  for,  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition, than  that  of  a  probability  of  its 
being  of  service,  either  to  the  plan  or  to 
you.     For  travelling  is  a  disagreeable 
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operation  to  me,  and  in  a  carriage  that 
holds  foor,  a  perfect  punishment.  It 
was  not  Sir  W.  F.,  but  G.  F.,  a  very 
different  and  very  superior  man.  The 
other  18  an  applewoman. 

"  2Sth  May^  1791. — I  have  no  time 
to  finish.  I  enclose  two  patterns  of  the 
cloth  above-mentioned.  Perhaps  you 
may  know  of  something  cheaper  and 
better.  I  am  aware  of  its  not  being 
very  lasting ;  but  I  think  it  is  better  to 
have  it  cheap,  with  frequent  change." 

Bentham  wrote  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
June  1,  1791 : — 

Bbntham  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 

^'  I  know  of  nobody  who  is  in  any 
sort  of  scrape  but  myself;  who  surely, 
for  once  at  least,  am  rather  more  unfor- 
tunate than  culpable.  As  for  my  re- 
fusing to  meet  the  ladies  at  your  house, 
let  them  but  speak  the  word,  and  I  will 
go  and  plant  m3rself  there,  inside  or  out- 
side, rain  or  shine,  from  this  day  to  that, 
if  that  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  them. 
As  to  my  celibacy,  I  don't  know  very 
well  how  the  stigma  could  be  wiped  off, 
at  least  in  time,  and  if  it  were,  it  might 
be  only  making  bad  worse, — since  it  is 
a  thousand  to  one,  but  the  female  Yahoo 
would  be  still  more  intolerable  than  even 
the  male  one.  Such  is  my  ignorance 
and  stupidity,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  beat  it  into  my  head,  how  it  is  that 
three  ladies  should  commit  themselves 
more  by  going  to  one  unmarried  man's 
bouse  to  dinner  togetixer,  with  one,  two, 
or  three  other  persons  of  their  choice, 
than  by  going  smgly  to  another  unmar- 
ried man's  house  to,  and  before,  and  after 
dinner.  If  it  really  stuck  there,  mar- 
ried ladies,  I  can't  belp  thinking,  need 
not  be  wanting,  such  as  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  accompany  any- 
where, where  they  wish  to  go,  and  who, 
partly  for  the  frMic,  partly  in  the  bene- 
volent view  of  releasing  a  proscribed 
man  from  a  banishment  which  sits,  he 
need  not  say  how  heavy  on  him,  would 
give  them  the  sanction,  and  me  the 
honour  of  their  company.  I  mean  al- 
wa^  by  the  help  of  a  word  or  two, 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  not  be  grudged. 
Thus  much  I  have  said,  not  in  the  hope 


of  softening  flint,  nor  for  the  sake  of 
striking  fire  with  it,  but  merely  to  show 
your  Lordship,  that  it  is  not  with  my 
own  goodwill  that  I  submit  to  the  mor- 
tifications to  which  I  am  doomed." 

A  note  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  dated 
from  Bowood,  June  20,  1791,  says: — 

^'Your  letter  found  us  deliberating 
whether  you  would  like  better  to  come 
here,  with  or  without  your  brother;  for 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  do  not  mean 
to  give  up  Bowood  for  the  summer.  We 
reserve,  till  then,  telling  you  all  we 
think  about  the  colonel ;  but  there  must 
be  nothing  of  old  kindnesses  in  little  or 
in  great  character.  Though  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  rival  Mr  Pitt,  I  am  enough  of  a 
negotiator  to  know  the  danger  of  suffer- 
ing principles  to  be  lodged.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  communication ;  some  part  of 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  true,  and  cer^ 
tainly  is  interesting.  I  have  reason  to 
doubt  about  another  part  which  regards 
C.  Fox,  which,  indeed,  can't  be.  Adieu! 
— ^with  many  sincere  compliments  from 
the  ladies;  which  I  know  to  be  more 
valuable  than  old  or  new  kindnesses 
elsewhere." 

A  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  dated 
Saturday,  June  25, 1791,  has  these  pas- 
sages:— 

Bentham  to  Load  Lansdowne. 

'^  The  Comparative  JEitimate  is,  after 
all,  not  Portex^s,  but  a  Dr  Ewart's,  a 
physician,  a  brother  of  the  diplomatio 
Ewart  Porter  is  the  ^commercial 
friend'  therein  spoken  of^  as  having  fiir- 
nished  the  materials.  PorterisaSooteh- 
man.  He  and  the  Ewarts  were  school- 
fellows. Porter  was  a  schoolmaster, 
somewhere  in  Gh:eat  Britain — ^then  a 
language-master  in  Petersburg;  then 
crept  by  degrees  there  into  a  commer- 
cial house. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Russians  treat  Pitts 
skill  in  foreign  politics.  W.  told  a  cer- 
tain person,  F.  had  been  making  pro- 
posals to  the  emperor,  silly  beyond  ex- 
pression, which  he  would  not  mention 
then,  but  would  in  six  weeksT  timer 
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"  What  concerns  C.  J.  Fox,  was  pro- 
bably misoonceiyed. 

"  My  brother  without  me,  pofisiblj  ; 
I,  not  without  him  certainly;  with  him, 

nibly,  now  that  I  haye  got  a  license, 
mder  whose  idea  it  was  that  he  and 
I  were  like  Castor  and  Pollux;  or  like 
Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke ;  or  like  the 
ci-devant  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  tel 
ou  de  tel^  de  tel  lieu^  not  liking  to  be  at 
the  same  place : 

^*  I  wonder  what  ladies  there  are  at 
Bowood;  and  whether  there  be  any 
part  of  the  summer  when  a  man  would 
stand  a  chance  of  seeing  them  all  three. 
I  worship  but  at  one  altar :  but  that,  as 
everybody  knows,  has  three  sides  to  it. 
As  to  comparisons  between  that  and 
another  sex,  whoever  makes  them,  none 
have  ever  been  made  by  me.  Compa- 
risons, wheijB  there  is  competition,  are, 
according  to  the  proverb,  odious:  when 
there  is  none,  incongruous. 

""  The  passage  about  *•  lodging  prin- 
ciples' is  Arabic  to  me.  I  have  sent  it 
to  the  decipherer's. 

"  While  they  smile— ij^peradventure, 
they  continue  to  smile— 1  will  console 
myself  as  well  as  I  can  under  other  mor- 
tifications :  not  as  being  indifferent  to 
them,  nor  conscious  of  having  deserved 
them,  but  because  I  cannot  help  it. 
Those  who  meet  with  mishap,  look  around 
them  for  consolation,  which,  wherever 
they  happen  to  meet  with  it,  ought  not  to 
be  grudged.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

^^  Having  said  thus  much,  should  I 
ever  find  myself  again  in  a  place  where, 
to  confess  the  truth  but  phunly  with 
myself  I  have  no  great  business,  I  shall 
obey  injunctions,  and  neither  say,  nor 
look,  nor  think  anything  about  old  kind- 
nesses :  while  on  one  part,  they  cannot 
be  too  thoroughly  forgotten;  on  the  other, 
what  is  past  is  past,  and  not  to  be  re- 
caUed." 

''Hendan, 
''  Wedneidajf,  June  29, 1791. 

*'  Poor  Louis !  he  has  done  himself 
up  at  a  fine  rate !  To  get  upon  a  perch, 
and  cackle  out,  '  I  have  been,  not  only 
a  coward,  but  a  hypocrite,  for  these  two 
years !   and  that  before  he  was  out  of  | 


the  cage !  Bare  sport  for  the  Paynes 
and  the  Robespierres.  I  wonder  how 
Mr  Burke's  litUe  flirtation  with  Antoi- 
nette stands  at  present.  As  to  the  pro- 
clamation, it  was  not  by  her,  but  by  one 
of  her  necessary  women.  But  the  loss 
of  Mirabeau  is  sadly  felt  in  the  insipid, 
undignified,  ill-reasoned  answer." 

Sir  R.  P.  Carew  writes  from  Antony 
House,  near  Plymouth  Dock,  June  14, 
1791:— 

Pole  Carew  to  Bentham. 

''  Oh!  that  I  had  legs  like  my  friend 
Bentham,  said  I,  when  strolling  about 
this  evening,  then  would  I  never  be  at 
rest ;  but  as  I  am  but  a  poor  mortal,  to 
whom  some  repose  is  necessary,  after 
fourteen  hours'  fatigue,  how  can  I  bet- 
ter employ  it  than  in  doing  myself  the 
honour  of  addressing  his  high  and  mighty 
indefatigableness,  to  express  my  humble 
hopes  that  he  and  his  illustrious  brother 
would  condescend  to  step  a  little  this  way. 

^'  Seriousl^r  speaking,  if  I  and  my 
chateau  survive  thx$_  day^  we  shall  l>e 
very  happy  to  receive  you  and  your 
brother,  the  colonel :  I  should  perhaps 
have  been  afraid  t^  have  trusted  myself 
and  property  with  you  alone  on  this 
day,  but,  in  company  with  your  brother, 
I  think  I  might  have  ventured,  as  he 
has  felt  some  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  existence  of  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water. 

'^  I  have  just  now  established  a  new 
ferry  from  Plymouth  Dock  to  Torpoint, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
this  house;  and,  I  trust,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  give  a  good  reason  why  yon 
should  not  cross  it  a  few  days  hence. 
Indeed,  you  did  give  me  some  reason 
and  hopes  that  I  might  see  you  both 
here  soon.  By  telling  me  by  return  of 
post  that  you  are  setting  out,  you  will 
convey  a  very  substantial  pleasure  to 
yours,  very  sincerely, 

"K.  Pole  Carew. 

"  P.S. — I  know  not  where  to  write  to 
the  colonel,  but  trust  that  the  contents 
of  this  letter  will  find  him." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Benjamin 
Vaughan : — 

"  I  beg  your  mercy— I  left  a  Mcni-^ 
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t^tr  in  a  backnej-coacb,  but  I  send  a 
journal  instead.  Pray  return  the  Mo- 
niteun. 

^  Send  for  an  essay  on  ^  Landed  Pro- 
perty^  printed  at  Walters':  it  is  in  jour 
own  way. 

*^  The  French  at  Pans  are  perfectly 
quiet,  but  emissaries  aie  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  inactive  citizens  to  claim 
▼otes.  A  modest  attempt  of  ariito- 
cracy, 

*^  We  have  no  just  accounts  of  the 
French  refugees,  nor  do  I  hear  more  of 
the  Prince  of  Condi's  manifesto. 

^  Your  Irish  book  is  much  wanted 
at  Paris  to  keep  up  my  reputation.    I 
have  only  the  postscript. 
*"  June  24^.1791." 

The  discovery  of  his  brother,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  correspondence 
from  Zadobnus,  Bentham  was  induced 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  George  the 
Third ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  an- 
swer was  given  to  the  letter,  wmch  I 
have  found  among  Bentham's  papers, 
even  if  it  was  forwarded  to  the  lung. 

BSNTHAM  TO  GeOBGE  III. 

"May  it  pleasb.toub  Majestt, — 
The  enclosed  aocounf  of  an  amphibious 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  armies, 
with  their  appendages,  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  my  younger  brother, 
Samuel  Bentham,  a  colonel  in  the  Rus- 
sian service.  The  regiment  of  which  it 
n)eaks  was  given  him  for  his  services  in 
tie  defeat  of  the  Captain  Bashaw,  off 
Oczakoff,  in  October,  1789,  toother 
with  the  order  of  St  George,  which  he 
has  your  MajestVs  gracious  permission 
for  wearing  in  his  own  country. 

"The  invention  struck  me  at  first 
glance  as  that  sort  of  one  which  a  subject 
of  your  Majesty's  ought  not  to  make 
public,  without  first  using  his  humble 
endeavours  to  know  your  Majesty's 
pleasure.  Bridges  rendered  needless: 
rivers,  the  broadest  and  most  rapid,  no 
obstacles  to  the  largest  army, — aU  by  a 
modification  given  to  the  structure  of  a 
baggage-wagon!  Expense  saved  too, 
instead  of  increased.  The  contrivance 
as  simple  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
effectual.     Long,  very  long  may  it  be, 


before  any  demand  occurs  for  an  inven- 
tion of  any  such  nature,  in  yourMajesty^s 
immediate  service !  But  even  now,  in 
the  East  Indies,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
its  use.  Had  General  Howe,  or  Lord 
Comwallis,  or  General  Buxgoyne,  been 

thus  provided ^But  I  will  not  any 

farther  obtrude  upon  wisdom  the  sug- 
gestions of  ignorance. 

"  In  its  infant  state,  it  appears  to  have 
been  practised  with  i^probation  in  the 
Russian  army ;  but  the  subsequent  im- 
provements which  place  the  importance 
of  it  in  a  very  different  light,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  known  there. 
Detestin|f  barbarity,  the  regiment  he  has 
chosen,  is  in  a  station  many  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  war.  As 
fiir  as  depends  upon  myself  the  idea 
remains  a  secret  even  to  my  father, 
whom  I  have  accordingly  been  obliged 
to  leave  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  letter, 
though  full  of  little  personal  matters, 
such  as  a  father  would  have  been  glad 
to  see.  Unqualified  of  m^lf  to  deter- 
mine whether  publication  in  such  a  case, 
be,  or  be  jiot,  a  matter  of  indifference,  I 
have  hitherto  abode  by  the  old  rule-— 
^  Quod  dubitae  ne  fecerie!  Submitting 
the  determination  thus  absolutely,  and 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  first  and  most 
competent  of  all  judges,  I  have  fulfilled 
what  appears  to  me  the  duty  of  a  good 
subject.  I^  within  a  month  from  the 
present  date,  I  receive  no  commands 
from  your  Majesty  to  the  contrary,  my 
doubts  will  be  resolved;  and  I  shaU 
conclude  myself  in  possession  of  your 
Majesty's  permission  to  speak  of  this 
invention,  as  a  man  might  of  any  other, 
without  reserve. 

"  Being  in  the  track  of  presumption, 
I  will  presume  so  much  further,  as  to 
li^  at  your  M^esty  s  feet  an  invention 
of  a  very  different  nature,  of  which, 
though  the  superstnicture  be  my  own, 
the  fundamental  idea  originated  with 
the  same  person, — ^a  sort  of  building, 
which  I  call  a  Panopticon ;  because  to 
an  eye  stationed  towards  the  centre,  it 
exhibits  everything  that  passes  within 
it  at  a  view.  Your  Majesty's  approba- 
tion, could  the  man  of  science  and  hu- 
manity be  consulted  at  my  humble  dis- 
tance from  the  King,  would  be  one  of  tho 
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first  hononrs  itoould  receive.  It  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  from  the  first 
crude  conception,  as  exhibited  in  the  first 
of  the  enclosed  phites,  at  the  desire  of 
yonr  Majest^s  servants  in  Irehwd,  in 
the  view  of  its  being  made  use  of  there. 
Ser$y  (not  to  mention  the  other  pur- 
poses to  which  it  might  be  applicable,) 
one-half^  at  least,  of  the  present  expense 
of  maintaining  ,/%/on«  might  be  saved  by 
it  at  tiie  first  outset ;  and  that  without 
prejudiee  to  the  settlement  in  New  South 
Wales;  to  which,  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  colony,  every  male,  exceeding  a 
small  overplus  above  the  number  of 
females,  is,  in  point  of  morals  and  popu- 
lation, worse  than  useless. 

^^The  original  letters,  descriptive  of 
the  sort  of  building,  and  of  its  principal 
uses,  refer  only  to  the  original  mde  sketch. 
The  enclosed  copy,  printed  at  Dublin,  is 
in  the  imperfect  state  (without  intro- 
duction or  advertisement)  in  which,  by 
mistake,  it  has  been  sent  to  me.  I  am 
reprinting  it  here,  together  with  a  post- 
script, of  which  the  first  part  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  invention  m  its 
present  less  imperfect  state,  including 
some  improvements  that  have  occurred 
since  the  engraving  of  the  plates ;  and 
the  other,  of  apian  of  management,  such 
as  the  construction  had  in  view.  The 
reimpression  of  the  letters  is  nearly 
finished.  The  first  part  of  the  postscript 
now  accompanies  the  plates,  and  ^e 
second  is  in  considerable  advance.  A 
copy  of  the  whole,  when  completed,  will 
be  sent  to  your  Majesty's  libraiy.  The 
sheets  now  sent  may  serve  till  then  for 
the  explanation  of  the  plates. 

^*  Your  Majesty  needs  not  be  told  to 
what  a  disadvantage  a  building  of  this 
nature  must  be  represented  on  a  flat 
surface.  I  have  thoughts  of  getting  a 
model  made ;  and,  co^d  I  flatter  myself 
so  far  as  to  hope  that  your  Majesty  would 
condescend  to  honour  it  wiUi  a  glance, 
I  should  not  hesitate. 

**  I  am,  with  all  humble  respect,  may 
it  please  your  Majesty,  your  Majesty's 
dutiful  subject, 

d  .  'f  Jeremy  Bentham. 

^  DoUilfs,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex, 
*'Ma^  11,  1791." 


Lord  Lansdowne  writes  to  Bentham 
from  Bowood  on  the  3d  July,  1791 : — 

Lord  Lansdowkb  to  Bentham. 

•*  We  go  into  South  Wales  on  Wed- 
nesday, but  will  certainly  be  returned 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  so  that,  if 
you  have  any  devotion  in  you,  you  may 
acquit  yourself  of  it  either  in  August, 
September,  or  October,  as  you  feel  dis- 
posed towards  the  three  Deities,  who 
have  chosen  a  month  a-piece  in  their 
natural  order;  and  if  your  brother  is 
not  too  much  captivated  with  Lady 

M to  endure  Uie  simplicity  of  your 

religion,  he  will  be  veir  welcome. 

^'  Affiiirs  in  the  north  look  very  doomy, 
and  I  don't  see  how  either  England  or 
Russia  can  extricate  themselves  without 
falling  into  another  extreme.  As  to 
France,  I  am  astonished  to  see  what 
wisdom  a  nation,  which  has  always  been 
accounted  a  foolish  one,  can  show.** 

The  letter  to  Lord  St  Helens,  which 
follows,  dated  8th  July,  1791,  though 
written  in  the  name  of  Colonel  Ben- 
tham, is  the  joint  production  of  himself 
and  his  brother : — 

*^  1  have  just  heard  that  a  servant  of 
yours  is  on  the  point  of  setting  off  to 
return  to  you ;  and  having  been  in  this 
country  for  about  six  weeks  on  an  inde- 
finite furlough,  I  would  not  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  recalling  myself  to  your 
remembrance. 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  just 
equipping  flotillas,  and  fighting  on  board 
them,  and  view  them  visiting  my  ever- 
beloved  Siberia:  in  short,  the  inquiry, 
how  utility  is  to  come  of  it,  is  what  must 
forever  occupy  me :  it  me^es  but  little 
difference  to  me  what  be  the  country.  I 
have  at  present  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  two  battalions :  one  of  them  on 
the  Irtish,  the  other  near  Kiaktha:  2800 
miles  one  from  the  other.  Projects  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement,  some  executed, 
others,  I  hope,  executing,  and  many 
more  to  execute,  occupy  me,  and  these 
battalions  are  subservient  to  these  pro- 
jects. 

*'  After  having  come  from  the  dietont 
battalions,  coasting  all  along  the  frontiers, 
I  arrived  at  Bender  and  Jassy,  where  I 
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spent  fonr  or  five  months  with  Prince 
Potemkin,  and  in  February  last  set  out 
for  England,  passing  through  Trieste, 
Venice,  Leghorn,  Oeneva,  and  France. 
I  arrived  here  about  a  month  ago:  I 
hare  not  yet  fixed  the  time  of  departure, 
but  believe  it  will  be  ioi^he  course  of 
the  summer. 

^'  To  help  load  your  servant,  I  send 
you  a  parcel  of  things  of  my  brother's— 
none  of  which  are  published.  That  on 
the  Judicial  Establishment,  you  may  per- 
ceive, is  not  finished,  and  heaven  knows 
when  it  will  be.  When  he  began  it, 
his  opinion  of  the  French  National  As- 
sembly was  much  better  than  it  is  at 
present.  They  had  not  at  that  time  laid 
violent  hands  on  private  property  with 
BO  flagrant,  and  so  unnecessary  a  disre- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  individuals.  The 
'Panopticon'  invention,  of  which  the 
fundamental  idea  was  mine,  is  taken 
up  by  the  Administration  in  Ireland,  by 
whose  order,  the  letters  that  form  the 
body  of  the  work  were  printed.  The 
postscript  he  prints  here,  to  be  reprinted 
there.  If  you  look  at  any  part,  do  not 
let  it  be  at  Part  I.  and  the  postscript — 
it  contains  nothing  but  dry  details,  rela- 
tive to  the  mode  of  construction.  Post- 
script, Part  II.,  which  is  the  last,  you 
will  perceive  is  not  quite  finished ;  but 
as  it  does  not  want  much  of  being  so,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  send  it,  trusting 
to  chance  for  an  opportunity  of  sending 
the  remainder.  How  much  pleasanter 
it  would  have  been  for  him  if  you  had 
been  still  in  Ireland,  or,  where  the  news- 
papers have  been  placing  you,  in  Eng- 
land !  As  to  any  use  that  the  Judicial 
Establishment  has  been  of  in  France, 
much  boast  is  not  to  be  made.  The  D. 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  La  Fayette,  &c., 
when  I  came  through  Paris,  took  notice, 
that  some  few  of  the  ideas  had  been 
adopted,  and  pretended  very  much  to 
regret  that  more  were  not  in  the  same 
case,  but  that  it  was  in  English,  (Mira- 
beau  was  to  have  taken  it  up,  but  I 
know  not  what  accident  prevented  him,) 
time  was  wanting  for  giving  it  the  con- 
sideration it  deserved,  and  the  leading 
men  were  wedded  to  systems  of  their 
own,  &c. 

'*  The  '  Panopticon '  plan,  as  far  as 


we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing, 
is  approved  by  everybody,  architects 
themselves  not  excepted,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  aie  adopting  it 
in  preference  to  their  own  ideas." 

On  the  21st  July,  Lord  Lansdowne 
says: — 

'^  As  to  foreign  politics,  I  cannot  help 
looking  upon  the  emperor  as  the  arbiter 
of  Europe;  and  I  believe  him  to  be  full 
as  ambitious  as  his  brother,  only  with 
more  art,  more  prudence,  and  suite.  The 
French  nation  seem  to  be  the  fSavourites 
of  Providence;  but  it  appears  that  Mens, 
de  Calonne  will  never  rest  till  he  gets 
some  of  his  friends  hanged." 

An  invitation  to  Devonshire,  from 
Sir  R.  Pole  Caiew,  was  thus  convey- 
ed:— 

''  As  I  am  come  a  great  way,  so  would 
I  stay  a  great  while  to  receive  you  here. 
What  sav  you  to  four  weeks  longer, — 
tell  me  that  it  will  enable  you  to  give 
me  your  company,  and  your  chemistry, 
for  three  weeks,  and  you  will  make  me 
happy.  But  I  am  frightened  at  the 
name  of  Chateau- Antoine,  when  I  reflect 
that  mine  is  a  strongly-built  castle,  and 
that  the  Bastile  was  in  the  Faubouig 
St  Antoine.  But  if  these  reflections 
neither  prevent  your  coming  nor  excite 
in  you,  when  here,  the  spirit  of  demoli- 
tion, I  shall  leave  it  to  its  &te  when  you 
are  gone.  In  the  meantime,  I  take  the 
opportunity  while  I  can,  of  sending  you 
this  lettre  de  cachet^  enjoining  you  and 
your  brother  to  render  yourselves  here 
mstantaneously,  upon  pain  of  incurring 
our  high  displeasure ;  et  iur  ce  je  prie 
ZHeu  de  votu  avoir  dans  »a  di^ne  et 
eainte  garde. — A  vouBy 

"  R.  Pole  Carew. 

''Anumyy  lUJnfy,  1791." 

This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the 
colonel,  but  not  by  Bentham.  A  few 
extracts  from  Bentham's  letter  to  his 
brother,  during  his  visit,  are  amusing ; 
the  technicalities  in  them  refer  to  Sir 
Samuel's  mechanical  inventions : — 

Bentham  to  his  Brother. 

"  Ay — I  knew  how  it  would  be :  I 
knew  there  would  be  some  pretence  or 
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other  for  idling  and  ontstaying  the  time. 
There  is  no  harm  done.  Dumont  is 
*  one  hundred  miles  off,' — I  suppose  at 
Bowood ;  Romilly  not  yet  retomed  from 
the  circuit ;  Wiuon  only  will  be  with 
me,  cheated  by  assurances  (made  before 
I  received  your  letter j  of  your  return 
in  time.  He  sets  out  for  Paris  on  Fri- 
day. I  shall  load  him  with  copies,  (if 
I  can,)  three  or  four  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  Daudelon  and  the  Coi^y.  The 
letters  must  go  afterwards.  I  hope,  by 
that  time,  to  load  him  with  copies  of  the 
Table  likewise:  I  have  it  before  me, 
but  not  in  a  sendable  state.  I  hardly 
expect  it  will  be  in  such  a  state  by  to- 
morrows post — it  must,  I  think,  by 
Thursday  s ;  therefore,  at  any  rate,  stay 
thou  for  it  till  it  comes. 

^'  A  letter  from  Parson  Williams — 
very  reverential:  that  matter  is  as  it 
should  be. 

*^  Mr  Buggins,  a  fine  man — olives  in  a 
fine  house,  and  is  never  up  before  eleven. 
I  have  not  seen  him  yet ;  but  am  told 
there  is  no  talk  of  his  going  into  the 
countiy  soon.  For  ti^nt'-tcorthy  per- 
sons at  Plymouth,  More  mentioned 
Mudge,  whom  you  know  of  old ;  and  a 
man  whose  name  begins  with  a  T,  and 
has  two  syllables  in  it — ^Turner  or 
Teacher,  it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know ; 
be  has,  I  think,  a  place  in  the  yard — it 
may  be  Clerk  of  the  Check,  for  aught  I 
know;  not  that  he  knows  anything — 
but  he  knows  everybody.  I  have  begun 
economizing — ^but  this  Table,  while  it 
lasts,  is  an  interruption  and  a  plague. 

"  Flush-Pump— is  pretty  well  settled 
with  regard  to  all  the  capital  points. 
Out  of  fun,  I  won't  tell  you  anything 
about  it  till  I  see  you ;  but  do  you  settle 
it  with  yourself  m  the  meantime,  that 
we  may  compare  notes.  This  will  in- 
crease the  chance  of  settling  it  well. 

^'  Your  business  at  church  on  Sunday, 
I  take  for  granted,  was  to  return  thanks 
for  Tree  Nidi  Engine :  next  Sunday,  if 
you  go,  pray  for  the  softening  of  Mr 
Pitt's  heart. 

**•  Don't  omit  to  consult  with  Carew 
about  the  'advisability  of  preserving  the 
anti-colonizing,  and  any  other  obnoxious 
passages. 

^'  Alas,  that  I  am  not  with  you !  but 


the  Lord's  will  be  done!  Cast  about 
with  Carew  all  sorts  of  measures  that 
appear  to  hold  out  a  chance  of  bringing 
Panopticon  to  bear  here ;— the  bribery 
plans,  for  example,  in  the  event  of  ita 
not  getting  a  hearing  otherwise.  This 
as  from  yourself :  anything  of  that  sort 
will  come  .  better  from  an  intriguing 
Russian  like  you,  than  from  a  reformer 
like  yomr  betters.  The  completion  of 
the  book,  and  the  production  of  the 
Table,  will  be  a  fresh  incident,  which 
will  warrant  his  giving  them  a  fresh  fillip. 

'^  A  fly  is  a  tiung  that  can  be  put  on 
at  any  time— Di^u  merci.  But  JDieu 
has  set  his  face  against  poor  Plaining- 
Engine,  and  sent  a  bit  of  a  fever  to  the 
head  man  who  was  to  have  set  about  it. 
Mr  Cooper,  whom  I  visited  this  morning, 
could  not  pretend  to  show  me  anything 
of  it,  but  said  that  it  had  been  begim 
upon,  but  that  it  was  a  new  business, 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  thought. 
The  fever  is  not  to  last  longer  than  to- 
morrow or  next ;  but  there  is  a  great 
di$eite  of  hands — ^many  works  of  art  at 
a  stand  on  that  account^— and,  in  short, 
the  colonel  could  not  do  better  than  send 
his  chest  of  tools  there,  and  lend  a  hand 
himself.  So  now  you  find  there  is  em- 
ployment for  you,  I  hope  you  will  come 
ana  take  it,  and  not  stay  lounging  there 
any  longer.  I  have  offered  my  services 
at  6d.  a-day,  acknowledging  that  dd. 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
would  be  worth.  The  complaint  of 
want  of  hands  general,  as  More  told 
you;  out  of  150  that  he  wants,  he  can 
get  but  80 ;  he  gives  25s.  or  26s.  a-week, 
to  some  of  them  at  least,  if  not  to  all. 
Well — Plany,  when  once  bom,  will,  I 
hope,  do  something  towards  remedying 
the  grievance.  You  see  we  must  try 
somebody  else  for  Tree  Nail  Engine. 

*^  You  must  not  go  to  Bowood  with- 
out me.  I  wish  to  go  there,  and  am 
determined  to  go  there, — ^that  is,  if  you 
go,  and  not  otherwise.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  there  if  we  go  on  our 
mechanical  excursion,  for  the  sake  of 
netting  letters,  &c.  I  have  proposed  to 
lownsend,  that  if  he  goes  with  us,  that 
shall  be  our  startmg-post.  I  have  been 
writing  a  letter  to  Mr  Daudelon,  in  your 
name,  for  you  to  see. 
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*'From  Baaingstoke  we  will  go.  to 
Whitchurch)  which  is  12  miles  on  the 
way  towards  Bowood.  There  we  shall 
see  our  cousin  and  ward — transact  a 
little  business  I  have  to  do  there,  and  be 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  has  often 
given  me  invitations,  and  will  unques- 
tionably be  glad  to  see  us.  From  thence 
is  but  22  or  23  miles  to  Townsend's  liv- 
ing of  Pewsey,  where  he  probably  is, 
and  from  whence  he  will  take  us  to 
Bowood,  which  is  14  miles  on  foot  or 
horseback,  though,  at  least,  20  in  a 
carriage. 

^'  I  charge  you,  on  your  allegianoe,  do 
not  ffo  now  to  Bowood  with  or  without 
Lord  Wycombe,  but  come  back  to  Lon- 
don,a8we  agreed,  for  avariety  of  reasons. 

^  Louis  should  go  before  to  Bowood 
to  meet  us — ^there  are  several  there  who 
talk  French. 

''In  writing  to  Segur,  &c.,  about 
Panopticon,  it  should  be  considered,  that 
it  would  be  worth  while  trying  to  have 
the  contract  there;  for  that  purpose,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  learn  the  ex- 
pense per  head  of  the  present  establish- 
ment for  the  confining  of  prisoners, — 
Bicetre  for  example.  The  Comite  de 
Mendicity  either  knows  this,  or  could 
know  it.  It  is  a  principle  recognised 
lately  by  the  National  Assembly,  that 
inventors  ought  to  have  the  profits  of 
their  inventions :  their  Law  on  Patents 
is  grounded  on  it. 

*'  Your  Frenchwomen  might  be  writ- 
ten to  confidentially  to  get  an  architect 
to  join  us  in  fighting  up  Panopticon — 
his  profit  being  on  the  buildings— ours 
on  the  management.  I  think  of  sending 
them  my  letter  and  proposal  to  Pitt, 
which,  with  or  without  alteration,  may 
serve  for  France.  Vaughan  is  again 
pressing  for  the  books  for  the  Comity  de 
Mendicity." 

Bentham's  father  had,  in  consequence 
of  his  decaying  health,  been  residing  at 
Bath.  Lord  Lansdownc  writes  to  Bent- 
ham  that  his  father's  health  was  ob- 
viously declining,  and  indeed  he  died  in 
the  following  year  1792.  It  was  in- 
tended that  Romilly  and  Bentham  should 
visit  Bowood  together;  Romilly  was, 
however,  compelled  to  abandon  the  jhto- 
ject,  thus  excusing  himself: — 


ROMILLT  TO  BjSMTHAU. 


"aAOc«ofttfr,  1791. 
'VDrar  Bentham, — I  am  prevented 
from  going  to  Bowood  by  some  business 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  be 
in  town  for  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then 
it  will  be  too  near  term  for  one  to  ven- 
ture out  of  town.  It  is  not  law-business 
which  I  mention,  that  I  may  not  increase 
your  ill-humour  against  our  profession. 
1  believe  you  understood  from  me  before, 
what  from  excessive  caution  I  repeat, 
that  if  you  think  my  part  of  the  Tactics 
worth  printing,  it  is  to  be  without  my 
name ;  but  indeed  I  think  it  cannot  be 
worth  printing.  If  yon  do  print  it,  I 
would  advise  you  to  prefix  as  a  motto, 
which  will  show  d*avance  that  we  are 
not  disappointed  at  its  want  of  success. 

Qois  legit  baec  ? 
Yd  duo,  vel  nemo.*^ 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Bentham's, 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Convention,  Benjamin  Yaughan  gives 
this  explanation : — 

Benjaiqn  Vauohan  to  Bentham. 

'*  I  presume  the  progress  of  conven- 
tions to  have  been  natural  at  least,  if 
not  wise,  in  America. 

"  That  country  was  without  a  govern- 
ment when  it  revolted  from  England. 
The  several  parts  of  it  chose  deputies  to 
frame  the  respective  governments  of 
those  parts;  and  the  governments  so 
framed  differing  from  the  simple  form 
of  the  constitutive  assembly,  and  being 
experiments,  but  designed  to  be  expe- 
riments rigorously  pursued,  the  public 
kept  the  power  of  modification  in  its 
own  hands,  by  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  of  deciding  changes ;  either  mak- 
ing a  tacit  or  express  provision  for  that 
purpose.  Principles  of  a  constitutional 
nature  are  so  difierent  from  the  common 
objects  of  government,  that  I  cannot 
wonder  that  they  were  thought  to  admit 
of  being  referred  to  different  bodies,  or 
at  least  of  being  discussed  under  differ- 
ent regulations.  A  complex  govern- 
ment is  naturally  farther  removed  from 
the  people  than  an  assembly  composed 
of  deputies  only ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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advantage  of  making  the  discussion  more 
solemn,  and  having  the  people  partak- 
ing in  it,  b  J  keeping  distmct  from  legis- 
lation what  respects  a  constitution. 

**  As  the  people  had  nothing  but  char- 
ters, &:c.,  in  America  before  the  revolu- 
tion, histories  of  the  revolution,  like 
those  of  Ramsay  and  Gordon,  (joined  to 
^e  provisions  of  the  constitutions  them- 
selves on  this  subject,)  must  be  supposed 
likely  to  give  the  requisite  information 
on  this  h^d,  and  Stockdale  will  furnish 
the  abqve.** 

Bentham  went  to  Bowood  at  the  end 
of  1791.  Amusioff  enough  are  some  of 
the  exhibitions  of  his  playfulness.     He 

wrote  to  Lady  E G the  letters 

which  follow : — 

''Hendm,  Middlesex, 
''  21th  Novembery  1791. 

^  Honoured  Madam  * — ^May  it  please 
your  ladyship!  I  am  the  young  man  who 
waa  taken  from  behind  the  screen  by 
my  good  Ladjr  Warwick,  in  the  room 
where  the  pianoforte  is  in  Warwick 
castle,  to  wait  upon  your  sweet  person, 
and  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
accompan3ring  you  with  the  violin  in 
one  of  Signor  Bach's  sonatas.  I  hope 
your  ladyship's  condescending  goodness 
will  excuse  my  freedom  in  addressing 
^ou,  as  I  hereby  make  bold  to  do,  wish- 
ing for  the  felicity  of  serving  your  lady- 
ship in  the  capacity  of  musicad  instruc- 
tor, or  anything  else  I  should  be  found 
tM4)able  oi,  being  turned  adrift  upon  the 
wide  world,  and  out  of  place  at  this  time. 
I  served  the  Hon.  MissF  »  ,  whom  be- 
like your  ladyship  knows, — she  being, 
as  I  am  informed,  your  ladyship's  cousin- 
german, — for  ten  long  years,  and  hoped 
to  have  served  her  HUl  death,  had  1  not 
been,  with  grief  be  it  spoken,  forced  to 
quit  her  service  by  hard  usage.  She 
was  a  dear  lady,  and  a  kind  compas- 
sionate good  lady, — ^as  I  have  heard 
everybody  say,  and  to  be  sure  so  it  must 
be,  as  everjrbody  says  so, — ^to  everybody 
but  poor  me.  To  be  sure  it  must  have 
been  my  own  unworthiness,  therefore  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  for  me  to 
complain.  I  am  sober  and  honest,  will- 
ing to  turn  my  hand  to  anything,  and 


not  at  all  given  to  company-keeping,  aa 
I  am  sure  my  said  late  honoured  lady, 
notwithstanding  what  has  happened, 
will  be  ready  to  say  for  me.  Dr  Ingen- 
housz,  who  is  my  lady's  head  philoso* 
pher,  being  somewhat  stricken  in  years, 
I  was  in  hopes  of  being  promoted  to  his 
place,  when  Providence  should  please  to 
call  him  away,  considering  that  we  are 
all  mortal ;  but  my  evil  star  has  ordered 
it  otherwise.  The  times  being  hard,  I 
am  willing  to  serve  for  small  wages, 
having  had  nothing  given  me  to  subsist 
upon,  in  all  the  ten  years,  except  the 
direction  of  a  letter,  and  a  message  or 
two,  and  they  were  given  me  by  other 
people.  As  to  pla3ang  on  the  piano- 
forte myself,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
trouble  myself  with  any  such  thing,  for 
fear  of  spoiling  my  teaching ;  by  reason 
I  havp  known  your  fine,  tasty,  fashion- 
able, flourishing  masters,  who,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  pupils,  chose  rather 
to  keep  pla3ring  themselves,  for  ^e 
sake  of  showing  a  fine  finger.  I  am 
used  to  travelling,  and  am  willing  to 
attend  your  ladyship  all  the  world  ever, 
as  likewise  to  any  part  of  England  or 
Scotland ;  particularly  the  latter,  which 
is  the  most  delightful  country  upon 
earth. 

'^  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  pardon 
my  making  so  bold ;  but  I  have  a  brother, 
a  colonel  by  trade,  who  has  a  good  mis^ 
tress,  who  has  given  him  leave  to  go 
about  for  awhile  and  see  whether  he  can 
do  anything  to  mend  himself.  As  it 
has  become  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  prac- 
tise shooting,  I  think  that  he  may  find 
employment  by  teaching  them  that,  or 
anything  else  in  the  art  of  war — 
think  him  qualified,  as  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  his  teaching, — although 
I  can't  say  I  ever  knew  him  draw  a  long 
bow, — ^to  turn  philosopher,  as  he  hasmade 
greater  bounces  in  his  time  than  Philo- 
sopher Ingenhousz.  Having  learned 
metaphjrsics  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Y.^ 
would  be  qualified  as  usher  to  a  meta- 
phprsical  academy,  but  would  prefer 
private  service.  These  few  lines  con- 
clude with  humble  duty  from, 
'*  Honoured  madam, 
"  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient, 
^*  Humble  servant  to  command. 
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"  P.S.— O  dear !  O  dear !  well,  what 
a  lacky  thing  it  was  I  happened  to  men- 
tion Scotland ;  it  has  brought  the  oharm- 
ingest  thought  into  my  head  that  ever 
was.  Did  your  ladysnip  ever  hear  of 
a  phioe  called  Gretna  Green?  They 
have  a  way  of  plajinc;  duets  there,  and 
such  duets,  it  beats  tSi  the  concerts  in 
the  world ;  Signer  Bach's  music  is  no- 
thing to  it.  There  is  .no  such  thing  as 
learning  them  at  home :  one  must  ab- 
solutely go  there  first  to  see  the  manner 
of  it.  There  is  a  gentleman  always,  and 
a  lady;  and  then  a  blacksmith  in  a  black 

Sown  plays  with  his  hammer  dub-a-dub- 
ub,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  duet  after  all. 
Well,  now,  as  your  ladyship,  I  have 
heard,  likes  travelling,  and  Scotland  is 
the  delightfulest  country  in  the  world, 
how  comical  it  would  be  if  your  lady- 
ship were  to  take  a  trip  next  Saturday 
to  Gretna  Green,  and  I  were  to  attend 
your  ladyship,  as,  to  be  sure,  you  could 
n^er  think  of  going  such  a  journey 
alone,  and  I  would  come  slyly,  just  as  it 
was  dusk,  and  meet  you  just  behind  the 
Green-house,  and  nobody  should  know 
anything  about  the  matter,  and  I  would 
have  a  chaise-and-four  r^idy,  and  off 
we  would  go  with  a  smack,  smack, 
smack!  to  Gretna  Green!  And  then 
Lady  W.  would  ciy— Where  is  Lady  E.  ? 
and  Lord  W.  would  cry— Where  is  Lady 
E.  ?  and  nobody  would  know.  And 
then  all  the  servants  would  be  caUed 
up,  and  there  would  be  such  doings,  and 
all  the  while  we  should  be  playing  duets 
at  Gretna  Green !  and  then  we  should 
come  home  again ;  and  then  there  would 
be  such  a  laugh;  and  then  Lady  W. 
would  cry — How  comical  Mr  Bentham 
is ! — ^I  do  vow  and  declare  there  is  never 
a  man  shall  play  duets  with  my  E.  but 
MrB. 

"P.S. — ^Pray  dear,  sweet,  good  my 
lady — ^there's  a  dear  lady— don't  say  a 
word  to  any  living  creature  about  this, 
as  it  would  quite  spoil  the  joke." 

*'  Dover  Street,  29th  Nopember,  1791. 

^*  Honoured  Madam,— This  makes 
bold  to  inform  you  that  my  lady  and  I 
have  made  it  up,  and  she  has  given  me 
what  is  my  due,  and  more  too,  and  a 
dear,  sweet,  good  lady  she  is ;  where- 


fore I  have  altered  my  mind,  hoping  no 
offence,  and  as  I  stay  m  my  place,  have 
no  call  to  go  with  anybody  to  Gretna 
Green,  unless  it  be  with  my  lady.  As 
everybody  is  willing  to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  themselves,  hope  your  ladyship 
won't  be  angiy,  as  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,  as  the  saying  is;  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  a  person  should  leave  a 
good  place,  unless  it  were  to  better  him- 
self. Should  anything  amiss  happen 
another  time,  should  l^  very  proud  to 
serve  your  ladyship,  or  anybody.  My 
brother  bemg  still  disengaged,  ir  agree- 
able, could  venture  to  recommend  him 
—and  am, 

*^  Honoured  madam,  , 

*'  Your  ladyship's  very  humble 
^'  Servant  to  command." 

To  Miss  F— ,  Bentham  writes  : — 

^'Lord  Lansdowne  has  trumped  up 
a  story  about  certain  songs  having  been 
asked  for  by  Miss  F.  Five  times  was 
the  number  mentioned,  which  conse- 
quently requires  five  letters.  Being 
taxed  with  fiction,  he  unloaded  his  poc- 
kets before  me  of  their  contents,  mcluding 
about  fifty  letters,  among  which  were 
to  have  been  the  five,  or  some  of  them ; 
but  is  unable  to  find  one.  It  is  an  old 
manoduvre,  and  will  not  pass  upon  any- 
body, not  even  upon  me.  The  notice, 
however,  having  been  given  in  form, 
with  threats  of  disgrace  in  case  of  ne- 
glect, I  must  act  as  ^it  were  true.  Well, 
here  it  is — ^the  same  song — ^it  has  cost 
me  hours  after  hours — ^pieces  of  days, 
as  many  as  there  are  days  in  a  week  at 
least;  and  what  will  anybody  be  the 
better  for  it  ?  When  you  ordered  it,  you 
did  not  want  it ;  and  now  you  have  got 
it,  you  won't  make  use  of  it.  I  am 
recommenced  wild  beast,  and  growl  as 
every  wild  beast  will  do  when  you  touch 
his  chain.  Not  a  syllable  did  I  get  from 
you  before,  nor  snail  I  now, — ^not  so 
much  as  the  direction  of  a  letter;  and 
the  notice,  supposing  it  genuine,  was 
to  come  in  ctrcumbendihut  through  two 
different  channels.  Here  is  the  song, 
extracted  from  me,  in  the  most  dexterous 
manner;  and  not  only  that,  but  paper 
enough  to  singe  a  goose  with,  without 
anybody  committing  himself.     I  don't 
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like  such  aort  of  dealings,  not  I.  I  have 
read  Cooker  s  Arithmetic, — ^I  like  to  see 
a  debtor  and  creditor  side  fairly  ba- 
lanced,— ^needs  mnst  when <mves. 

Peace  and  quietness  are  my  aim;  but 
Lord  L.,  who  knows  the  necessities  of 
an  election,  and  who  will  never  let  me 
alone,  insisted  upon  having,  not  only 
aong,  but  letter;  so  you  have  him  to 
thank  for  it.  The  old  story — provi- 
dence in  plenty ;  but  all  of  it  on  one 
side.  The  ice  becomes  the  colder,  I 
think,  when  the  three  Dianas  get  to- 
gether: they  are  tike  snow,  saltpetre, 
and  sal-ammoniac:  there  is  something 
Greenlandish,  too,  in  the  air  of  that  old 
castle.  Hear  me,  madam!  If  I  don't 
get  something  better,  by  return  of  post, 
than  a  note  in  solemn  form,  and  that 
from  one  hand  only,  the  whole  corre- 
spondence goes,  the  next  day,  to,  I  need 
not  say  where — ^I  leave  to  imagination 
to  conclude  the  sentence.  I  thought  we 
had  got  our  quiettu  when  the  metaphy- 
sical disputations  were  adjourned  to 
Lansdowne  House ;  but  £i,te  would  have 
it  otherwise.  My  brother,  who  is  too 
good  to  yon,  talks  of  sending  you  a 
Russo-French  song,  music  composed, 
and  given  him  by  a  Countess  Gblofkin, 
or  Go-lovekin,  as  you  may  be  pleased 
to  call  her, — ^which  said  song  Miss  F. 
will  neither  have  the  industry  to  learn, 
nor  the  punctuality  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of.  I  send  it  rather  as  a  literary 
curiosity  than  for  its  excellence ;  but 
though  his  Visho^hlcigorodinship  gives  a 
toss  of  his  head,  and  observes  that  such 
accomplishments  there  exhibited  are 
common  among  the  ladies  of  that  coun- 
try, found  something  original  in  it, 
and  not  unpleasing ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  easy,  which  is  no  bad  recommenda- 
tion in  this  idle  worlds-curiosity  I  call 
it,  speaking  as  an  Englishman.  But  it 
must  be  copied  out  first,  which  will  give 
occasion  to  the  said  Miss  F.,  after  con- 
sultation with  Miss  v.,  and  consent 
^ven  by  beg  of  Lady  W,,  to  Miss  E. 
m  her  next  epistle  to  Lord  Henry,  to 
desire  him  to  tell  Mr  Favre  to  intimate 
her  wishes  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  his 
lordship  would  have  the  goodness  to 
send  somebody  to  Mr  Bentham  that  he 
may  remind  his  brother  of  it." 


I  extract  a  passage  from  another  let- 
ter:— 

"  Burke  was  one  of  our  party, — sav- 
ing aristocracy.  ^  We  are  aUtfiristocrats,' 
says  he,  *  I  take  for  granted,'  looking 
round  lum.  I  answered,  as  Miss  F. 
would  have  done,  with  a  smile.  Where 
my  notions  happened  to  coincide  with 
his,  which  was  in  one  instance,  perhaps, 
out  of  a  quarter  or  half-a-dozen,  1  chimed 
inwithhmi;  where  we  differed,  I  held  my 
peace :  why  should  I  have  let  it  go,  and 
broken  that  of  the  company,  by  running 
a  tilt  against  a  man  who  was  strewing 
flowers  on  my  head,  not  to  mention  the 
good  he  seemed  disposed  to  do  to  the 
cause.  Be  that  as  it  mi^,  I  kept  my 
tongue  in  order;  but  to  little  purpose, 
for  democracy  sniggered  in  his  counte- 
nance." 

Of  Burke,  Bentham  had  begun  to  en- 
tertain a  very  mean  opinion.  He  was 
engaged  at  this  time  in  writing,  for  the 
AnntuU  Register^  articles  on  the  war, 
and  on  general  politics.  Bentham  thought 
him  insincere  and  shallow,  and  wholly 
devoid  of  any  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  the  people. 

Bentham  sent  to  the  Bowood  ladies, 
with  a  copy  of  Panopticon,  the  letter 
which  follows  :— 

^'  I  send  you  a  roasted  lord  for  break- 
fast, or  for  sdTter  breakfast,  as  you  please, 
— ^a  courtly  lord^a  deserter  from  your 
uncle.  I  roast  him,  however,  not  for 
being  a  lord,  nor  a  courtier,  nor  a  de- 
serter, but  for  being  a  rival  of  mine,  and 
because  it  will  not  be  of  so  much  preju- 
dice to  him,  as  it  may  be  of  use  to  me. 
I  have  sent  a  double  portion,  that  you 
may  give  a  slice,  if  you  please,  to  an- 
other uncle,  (I  mean  the  cold  one ;)  but 
upon  the  condition  that,  at  any  time, 
you  should  happen  to  be  witness  to  his 
dropping  of  his  own  motion  anything,  or 
any  word,  that  by  any  construction  can 
be  deemed  a  kind  one,  with  reference  to 
me ;  anjrthing  that  could  afford  a  will- 
ing interpreter  a  pretence  for  supposing 
that  the  dish  could  be  at  all  relished  for 
the  cook's  sake.  Should  no  such  sign 
ever  make  its  appearance,  my  instruc- 
tions and  humble  petitions  are,  that  you 
would  keep  the  share  designed  for  him 
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till  yoQ  see  me  metaphorically,  or  if  yoa 
wooid  permit  it,  literallj  at  your  feet." 

It  appeaft  that  Dmnont  suggested  to 
Bentham  the  desirableness  of  his  ad- 
dresung  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  on  the  subject  of  Law  Reform. 
I  find,  in  Dumont's  handwriting,  the 
translation  of  a  letter  which  he  drew 
up,  in  order  that  Bentham  might  address 
it  to  Garran,  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France:^ — 

(Translation.) 

^'  Cooceius,  seeking  help  for  the 
Prussian  code,  thought  he  had  done  much 
in  looking  over  the  whole  extent  of  Ger- 
many. But  your  views.  Sir,  hare  em- 
braced the  whole  world.  Fifty  ducats, 
extorted  from  the  purse  of  the  royal 
miser,  was  the  price  at  which  a  Prussian 
chancellor  yalued  that  code  of  legislation 
which  was  entitled  to  the  preference-^ 
such  was  the  honour  he  did  to  the  poli- 
tical knowledge  of  the  whole  empire. 
It  remained  for  a  Frenchman  to  con- 
ceive, that  genius  was  not  exclusively 
confined  to  certain  geographical  division, 
and  that  the  most  appropriate  reward 
for  services  of  this  oider  was  the  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  the  attention  of  the 
representatives  of  a  great  and  free 
nation. 

^'  I  was  fax  from  ]y>me.  Sir,  when  I 
learned  by  chance,  in  reading  one  of 
the  Logographs,  the  distinction  as  flat- 
tering as  unexpected,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  your  eloquence.  Little  sur- 
prised that  an  English  work  had  not 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  preceding  Assembly,  I  aban- 
doned, on  reflection,  that  which,  in  zeal, 
I  had  undertaken,  and  from  that  moment 
thoufifht  no  more  of  labouring  for  France. 
I  feel  that  I  should  labour  with  redoubled 
enei^  if  I  could  anticipate  the  chance 
of  being  useful  by  seconding  the  labours 
of  so  many  enlightened  men. 

*^  I  take  the  liberty  to  request.  Sir, 
you  wiU  accept  a  copy  of  such  of  my 
works  as  have  been  printed.  Two  are 
incomplete  for  the  same  reason-— one 
on  Judicial  Establishments,  the  other 
on  Pariiamentary  Tactics ;  and,  though 
printed,  have  never  been  sold.     If  your 


leisure  should  allow  you  to  glance  over 
any  part  of  them,  I  should  wish  it  were 
the  preface  to  the  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation — 
where  the  outlines  of  the  character  of 
my  writings  will  enable  you  to  judge 
how  far  they  can  usefully  be  appbed  to 
France. 

^^  In  the  event  of  my  being  honoured 
by  a  commission  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  to  communicate  to  them  my 
ideas  upon  the  subjects  in  question, 
would  it  be  unreasonable  on  my  part  to 
hope  for  a  copy,  by  their  order,  of  the 
documents  it  is  necessary  I  should  be 
furnished  with  for  that  purpose?  I 
mean  the  Proems-Verbal  of  the  late 
Assembly,  the  decrees  of  that  Assembly 
in  their  systematical  order,  and  the  acts 
of  the  present  Assembly  as  they  came 
out :  to  which  may  be  added  the  Logo- 
graph,  as  containing  the  fullest  and 
exactest  account  of  the  debates — that  is, 
of  the  reasons  for  and  against  every 
measure,  without  which,  the  bare  acts 
would  be  but  a  veiy  imperfect  guide. 
The  Proems- Verbal  I  took  in,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  periodi<»l  ac- 
counts of  theproceedingsof  the  Assembly; 
but  my  copy,  owins  to  various  acci- 
dents, is  too  imperfect  to  answer  the 
purpose.  There  are  none  of  these  docu- 
ments, it  is  true,  but  what  I  could  pro- 
cure through  the  ordinary  channels ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that,  besides  so  gr^t  a  part 
of  my  time,  the  French  Revolution,  since 
the  commencement  of  it,  has  cost  me, 
in  one  way  or  other,  purchase  of  books 
and  other  printed  documents, — printing 
of  books  never  offered  for  sale,  pajring 
of  copyists,  &o.  &c.,  considerably  more 
than  the  amount  of  what,  during  the 
same  interval,  I  have  spent  upon  myself. 
I  neither  meant  to  ask,  nor  ever  would 
accept,  though  it  were  offered  me,  any 
pecuniary  reward,  nor  any  other  indem- 
nification for  any  expenses  I  have  been 
at,  or-  may  be  at  in  future ;  but  as  far 
as  concerns  a  copy  of  such  documents 
as  are  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
Assembly,  the  idea  of  receiving  them 
from  the  bounty  of  the  Assembly,  will, 
I  hope,  not  appear  to  you  an  unreason- 
able one.  This  expectation,  however, 
on  which  I  do  not  by  any  means- lay 
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any  stress,  I  beg  leave  to  submit,  with- 
out reserve  to  your  better  judgment  and 
friendly  determination.  You  will  easily 
perceive,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  distinction  is  much  more  my  object 
than  a  pecuniary  saving  to  so  mconsi- 
derable  an  amount." 

On  the  25tb  November,  1791,  Bent- 
ham  wrote  to  Garran  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

Bentham  to  J.  P.  Gasiun. 

*^  By  the  next  diligence,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty.  Sir,  of  sending  you  an  Eng- 
lishbook,  entitledThePanoptiGon,  aspro- 
mised  in  my  last  letter;  and  I  forward 
herewith  an  extract  in  French  from  the 
same  work,  which  has  been  made  by  a 
friend.  I  desire  to  present  it  to  the 
Assembly,  in  order  that  it  maybe  read, 
if  you  thmk  it  worthy  of  your  attention. 
I  trost  it  to  your  experience,  and  I  shall 
gratefully  obey  any  instructions  you 
may  give  me.  With  respect  to  the 
project  itself,  my  most  intimate  convic- 
tion,supported  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  has 
induced  me  to  take  every  step  to  obtain 
its  adoption.  France  is  the  country, 
above  all  others,  in  which  any  new  idea 
•^provided  it  be  a  useful  one— is  most 
readily  foigiven.  France,  towards  which 
every  eye  is  turned,  and  from  which 
models  are  exported  for  the  various 
branches  of  admmistration,  is  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  project  I  send  you,  has 
the  best  chance.  Would  you  know 
how  strong  my  conviction  is  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  plan  of  reform,  and  the 
great  success  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  it  ?  Allow  me  to  construct  a  prison 
on  this  model — ^I  will  be  the  gaoler. 
Yon  will  see  by  the  memoir  that  the 
gaoler  will  have  no  salary — will  cost  no- 
thing to  the  nation.  The  more  I  reflect, 
the  more  it  appears  to  me  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  inventor.  If  the  opinion 
of  your  country  is  the  same  as  my  own, 
perhaps  there  will  be  no  repugnance  in 
fiilling  in  with  my  £uicy.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  my  book  contains  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  whomsoever  may 
be  charged  with  the  work;  and  like 


the  prince's  governor  of  whom  Fonte- 
nelle  speaks,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
make  myself  useless." 

To  tlus  communication  M.  Garran 
replies : — 

^Transktion.) 

J.  P.  Gabran  to  Bentham. 

""ZZd  December,  1791. 

"  I  have  long  owed  you  thanks.  Sir, 
for  the  missive  yon  had  the  goodness  to 
forward  me,  and  for  the  letter  which 
accompanies  it ;  and  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  your  opinion,  not  to  give  you 
the  reasons  for  the  delay  which  has  oc- 
curred. I  had  all  along  hoped  that  the 
Committee  of  Legislation  would  have 
made  its  Report  on  that  work  of  yours, 
which  was  submitted  to  it  for  examina- 
tion by  the  National  Assembly.  Un- 
fortunately this  Committee  has  been 
alwavs  occupied  with  pressing  details, 
which  haveabsorbed  all  its  time.  Against 
my  opinion  it  is  composed  of  sixty-eight 
persons— certainly  not  the  way  of  mak- 
mg  progress;  and  though  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  presiding,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  a  moment  for  the  neces- 
saiy  attention  to  the  subject. 

"  You  have  more  than  shown  us,  Sir, 
that  you  wanted  no  thanks  of  ours — 
though  these  must  not  be  refused  to  you, 
to  induce  you  to  offer  to  freedom  and 
humanity  some  proofs  of  your  zeal  and 
your  instruction.  The  National  As- 
sembly has  welcomed  your  tribute  as  it 
deserved.  It  saw  in  you,  according  to 
the  expression  of  one  of  your  mat  poets, 
worthy  to  sing  the  praise  of  liberty : — 

**  On  public  virtue^  erery  yirtue  joined.'* 

I  have  the  honour  of  sending  you  an 
extract  of  the  Proems- Verbal  of  the 
Assembly.  You  will  see  the  order  for 
printing  the  extract,  to  enable  the  depu- 
ties to  consider  the  subject  before  the 
time  for  discussing  it.  I  will  send  you 
some  copies  as  soon  as  it  appears.  One 
of  our  citizens  was  desired  to  translate 
the  work ;  and  I  have  delivered  to  him 
one  of  the  twocopies  which  youaddressed 
to  me,  and  which  I  had  deposited  with 
the  Committees  of  Legislation,  and  of 
Public  Help,  (eeeourt  public. J 
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^  As  to  myself,  Sir,  I  shall  transport 
to  Orleans  all  the  works  you  have 
deigned  to  send  me — ^whither  1  am  going 
as  Grand  Procurator  of  the  Nation,  be- 
fore the  High  National  Court  I  anti- 
cipate that  I  shall  have  some  days 
unoccupied  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Juries ;  and  I  shall  employ  them 
in  studying  your  writings,  which  are 
not  meant  for  a  hasty  gluice  alone.  I 
shall  then  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
you  have  kindly  conceded,  of  discussing 
them  with  you.  I  have  hitherto  only 
read  your  ^  Fragment  on  Government,' 
which  shows  me,  that  before  our  Revo- 
lution, you  had  well  understood  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  based — and 
from  which  it  were  well  had  our  consti- 
tution never  deviated. 

*^  Receive,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  all 
my  respect, 

"  J.  Ph.  Garran. 

"  I  have  ffiven  to  Condoroet  and  Bris- 
sot,  the  packets  intended  for  them." 

Extract  from  the  Procds-Verbal  of 
Tuesday,  Idth  December,  1791  :— 

^^  National  Assemhfy, — The  Law  and  the 
King, 

^X  member  read  a  letter,  addressed 
to  M.  Garran,  by  M.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
breathing  the  most  ardent  love  of  huma- 
nity. This  generous  Englishman  offers 
a  work  on  the  reform  of  prisons,  houses 
of  correction,  and  poor  asylums.  M. 
Bentham  proposes  to  come  himself  to 
France,  in  order  to  establish  a  prison  on 
his  plan,  and  to  become,  gratuitously, 
the  gaoler  thereof. 

^^Tbe  Assembly  has  decreed  hon- 
ourable mention  of  this  offer  in  the 
Proc^s-Verbal,— charges  the  Committee 
of  Legislation  with  the  examination  of 
the  work,— and  orders  the  printing  of 
the  extract  sent  by  M.  Bentham,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Assembly. 

*'  Compared  with  the  original  by  us, 
the  secretaries   of  the   National    As- 

nbly, 

"Claud.  Fauchet. 


(L.S.) 


"  LlANCOURT. 

"Thuriot." 


An  incorrect  account  of  what  passed 
in  the  National  Assembly  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  1  find  in  the 
handwriting  of  Bentham  a  statement  of 
what  occurred.  M.  Garran  reported  to 
the  National  Assembly  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Bentham, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  read  at 
the  Tribune— on  which  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  M.  Lianconrt,  that,  instead 
of  being  simply  read  it  should  be  printed, 
distributed  among  the  members,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Legislation 
and  Succour,  which  was  adopted  with 
applause. 

Bbnthax  to  Miss  V , 

''December,  1791. 

"  Lord  Lansdowne  gives  me  pain.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  intimate  with 
Madame  Helvetius,  having  put  into  my 
hands  a  couple  of  remark&Ie  letters  of 
her  husband's,  in  which  he  condemns  his 
friend,  Montesquieu,  for  his  aristocratioal 
principles,  predicts  the  immediate  suc- 
cess of  the  Esprit  des  Loix,  and  its  sub- 
sequent downfal,  as  well  as  the  preva- 
lence of  democratical  principles,  1  o(»n- 
municated  them,  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.  They  interested 
him,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  they  ou^t  to 
be  translated  into  English,  and  published 
with  a  commentary,  sa^  he, — suppose 
now  you  were  to  do  it.  There  are  friends 
of  ours,  my  lord,  who  could  do  it  better 
— they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  doing 

such  things.     What,  Mr  V !  the 

same?  Aj!  see  what  comes  of  my 
proposing  it:  if  anybody  else  had  pro- 
posed it  to  you,  or  nobody,  it  might  have 
been  done.  What,  I  suppose,  if  your 
orders  were  to  come  fr^m  Warwick, 
then  perhi^  it  would  be  done !  O  yes ! 
— ^to  be  sur&— that  or  anything  else. 
What  I  then  you  nxe  serious  ?---Quite 
so, — that  is,  first  the  petition  goes  frvm 
hence  to  Warwick,  then  orders  from 
thence  to  Ampthill,  then  other  orders 
from  thenoe  to  Dover  Street^  and  then 
the  business  is  done  in  a  trice.  Bat  the 
orders  must  be  particular,  and  tell  me 
what  it  is  I  am  to  do^  otherwise,  how 
am  I  to  know  whether  I  do  right. — Oh, 
no,  you  know  what  to  do  weU  •enough. 
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Indeed !  not  I — ^ihen  a  look  of  dissatis- 
faction.  Well,  aa  jou  will,  you  know 
I  have  no  interest  in  it — not  I.  My 
dear  lord,  my  wish  ib  to  comply  with 
jonrs ;  hut  then  I  must  know  what  it 
is  distinctly;  else,  what  can  I  do?  I 
have  no  interest  in  it.  This  was  the 
Tery  language  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  myintractahlenesshrought  me  into 
a  disgrace,  from  out  of  which  I  am  not 
yet  perfectly  recovered. 

^^  Now,mydearest  and  most  respected 
friends,  suffer  me  to  call  you  by  that 
name — ^help  me,  pray  do,  to  satis^  him, 
which  you  can,  if  you  please;  and  which 
you  will,  if  you  believe  me,  that  I  re- 
gard him  with  the  same  tenderness  as 
ever.  Suffer  him  not  to  fancy  himself 
that  I  am  of  the  number  of  these,  who, 
upon  the  first  rebuff  that  an^  wish  of 
theirs  happens  to  meet  with,  thmk  them- 
selves licensed  to  forget  past  kindnesses, 
and  to  fly  off  from  their  best  and  kindest 
friends  and  benefactors." 

The  letter  which  follows,  in  which  a 
little  disappointment  and  annoyance  is 
obviously  united  with  the  pleasantry 
and  irony  of  its  style,  was  addressed  to 
the  ladies  of  the  l^wood  family,  on  oc- 
casion of  their  having  denied  themselves 
to  Bentham  when  he  called : — 

^^  Dover  Street^  Fdruaty  2,  1792. 

'^lamglad  to  find  youhavebegunto  feel 
something  like  remorse ;  it  is  a  virtuous 
sentiment, — do  not  struggle  to  suppress 
it.  It  has,  however,  a  little  more  work 
to  do  yet,  or  it  has  worked  to  little  pur- 
pose. If  it  be  still  true  that  you  have 
no  possibility  of  seeing  me  anywhere 
but  at  Lansdowne  House,  it  remains  as 
true  as  ever,  that  I  have  no  possibility 
of  seemg  yon  any  more.  Excuse  me; 
but  the  footing  on  which  your  compas- 
sion would  replace  me,  is  not  now  a 
tenable  one.  My  mind  was  made  up, 
and  everything  arranged ;  such  work  is 
not  to  be  done  only  to  do  over  again, 
nor  to  be  done  for  nothing — No !  indeed 
it  is  not.  If  the  unintentional  offence  is 
to  have  its  intended  effect,  and  my  ex- 
clusion from  your  house  is  to  remain  in 
force,  I  remain  excluded  from  every 
house  which  has  your  eyes  for  guards  to 


it.  What  desperation  suggested,  reflec- 
tion has  confirmed.  To  what  purpose 
depart  from  my  resolution  ?  What  is  it 
I  have  to  lose  f  If  it  would  not  be  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  see  me,  what  pleasure 
can  I  have  in  seeing  you  ?  If  it  would, 
is  it  possible  you  can  persist  in  exclud- 
ing me  from  the  only  place  to  which 
you  can  give  me  a  right  to  come  ? — ^At 
Lansdowne  House.  Yes,  surely,  when- 
ever it  so  happens,  with,  I  mean  always, 
the  greatest  pleasure ;  so  long  as  yours 
were  likewise  open  to  me;  but  if  it  should 
not  so  happen?  I  am  at  Lansdowne 
House — ^if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
recollect,  not  when  I  please,  nor  even 
when  you  please,  but  when  the  owner  of 
it  pleases.  In  the  course  of  last  winter, 
for  example,  two  or  three  times ;  one  of 
the  times  I  saw  MissV. — how?  through  a 
telescope,  amidst  a  cluster  of  ladies  whose 
£Eu;es  were  scarce  known  to  me.  What 
charms  do  you  suppose  an  intercourse 
like  that  can  have  for  a  man  of  my  habits 
and  tnm  of  mind  ?  What  should  I  lose 
by  losing  it  ?  What  is  it  you  supposed 
me  to  have  looked  for  in  the  company 
from  which  you  have  banished  me  ?  I 
will  tell  you  as  if  you  did  not  know.  A 
society  of  two  or  three,  since  one  is  too 
much  to  hope  for,  whose  prudence  and 
intelligence  authorized  me,  while  their 
kindness  invited  me  to  unbosom  myself 
to  them  without  reserve ;  who  would  lis- 
ten, not  with  derision^  but  with  satisfac- 
tion, to  my  notions  and  my  projects,  my 
hopes  and  my  apprehensions,  my  disap- 
pointments and  my  successes ;  by  whose 
judgment  I  might  oe  enlightened,  and  by 
whose  sympathy  I  might  be  soothed ;  to 
whom,  should  any  occasion  happen,  I 
might  even  look  ror  marks  of  reciprocal 
confidence,  without  fearing  the  imputa^ 
tion  of  impertinence.  This,  or  something 
which  seemed  not  altogether  incapable 
of  being  improved  into  it,  I  have  now 
and  then  enjoyed,  by  short  snatches,  at 
Bowood  and  elsewhere.  This,  if  such 
had  been  your  pleasure,  I  might  have 
enjoyed  without  disturbance  in  Albe- 
marle Street;  but  what  room  could  I 
have  hoped  to  have  found  for  it,  in  the 
promiscuous  bustle  of  an  accidental 
dinner,  two  or  three  times  a-year,  at 
Lansdowne  House  ?    You  who  know  in 
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each  perfection  eyer3rihiDg  that  women 
ought  to  know,  may  please  to  recollect 
that  houses  too  have  their  sex:  that 
there  are  some  at  which  a  man  may  beg 
to  be  let  in  without  being  ashamed; 
others  at  which  no  man  (^serves  to  be 
let  in,  who  will  be  content  to  beg  for  it. 

^'  One  comfort  I  have  left  me,  that 
the  disgrace  I  had  to  swallow  was  not 
embittered  by  the  consciousness  of  any- 
thing on  my  part  that  could  have  led  me 
to  expect  it. 

*'*'  Two  years  and  more  are  elapsed, 
since  I  received  an  invitation,  which 
lias  not  been  forgot  by  anybody ;  had  I 
then  understood  it  time  enough,  and  ac- 
cepted it,  how,  then^  I  wonder,  should 
I  have  been  received  ? 

^'  With  repulsive  looks,  short  answers, 
and  concerted  silence?  Would  the 
fourth  teacup  have  been  kept  carefully 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  time  of  your 
breakfast  have  been  fixed  to  the  exact 
moment,  whatever  it  might  prove,  when 
the  door  had  been  heard  to  shut  upon 
me  ?  Had  I  happened  to  have  found  any 
advice  to  beg,  or  paper  to  put  into  your 
hands,  would  the  communication  have 
been  received  with  a  tone  made  up  of 
indifference  and  impatience,  and  a  look 
of  surprise  at  the  presumption  that  could 
have  dictated  so  ridiculous  a  liberty? 

"  Had  my  title  to  consider  the  senti- 
ments which  dictated  the  invitation,  as 
subsisting,  suffered  any  diminution  in 
all  that  while?  So  many  marks  of 
sympathy  and  kindness — so  many  letters 
which,  estimating  them  by  my  wishes, 
I  found  cold,  and  short,  and  few,  but 
which  now  are  too  much  otherwise  to 
be  trusted  in  my  sight ;  was  I,  from  all 
this,  to  conclude  myself  thrown  back  into 
the  condition  of  a  stranger,  and  that  the 
fEivour  shown  me  in  &ose  early  days 
was  become  too  much  for  me  ? 

^^  Is  it  for  any  want  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  sanction  that  you  found  it  ne- 
cessaiy  to  consider  the  permission  as 
withdrawn?  Lord  Lansdowne, to  whose 
kind  suggestion  I  so  plainly  owed  it  at 
the  time,  who  has  so  often  rallied  me 
for  my  non-acceptance  of  it,  and  oftener 
.  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  given 
it  than  otherwise.  Was  it  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  prevent  my  availing 


myself  of  it? — ^was  it  for  want  of  ex- 
pecting me  to  do  so  ? — ^was  it  for  want 
of  notice  of  my  intended  intrusion,  that 
you  were  driven  to  so  ingenious  an  ex- 
pedient for  cutting  it  short,  and  punish- 
ing it  ?  Would  Lord  Lansdowne  have 
reminded  me  of  the  invitation  so  lately 
as  he  did,  if  he  had  received  the  smallest 
intimation  from  you  to  prevent  my  exe- 
cuting my  threats  ? 

^'  I  have  really  nothing  to  accuse  my- 
self of,  unless  it  be  exc(>ss  of  prudence. 
Miss  Y.  s  arrival  in  town  not  being  so 
early  as  that  of  Miss  F.  and  Miss  £^  I 
would  not  venture  tiU  she  came.  I 
announced  myself  to  the  ser^'ants  as 
coming  with  a  message  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe, that  it  might  appear  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  receive  me,  and  that  I  might 
appear  to  them  to  be  indebted  to  my 
mission,  and  not  to  myself,  for  what- 
ever notice  might  be  taken  of  me.  I 
do  think  I  enter,  at  least  as  well  as  any 
other  man  upon  earth  could  do,  into  the 
spirit  of  all  your  scruples  and  your  deli- 
cacies, and  with  very  little  exception, 
even  in  the  midst  of  my  sufferings  from 
them,  admire  you  but  the  more.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  can  scarcely  be  more  awake 
to  what  may  be,  or  may  be  thou^t, 
propriety  on  your  part,  than  I  am.  But 
unless  some  recent  aversion  be  at  bot- 
tom, I  really  cannot  find  out  what  it  is 
your  delicacy,  three  of  you  as  you  are, 
could  have  had  to  apprehend  from  a  man 
like  me ;  still  less  had  I  taken  upon  me 
to  execute  my  threats  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  bring  with  me  another  person, 
whom  you  may  recollect  by  the  relation 
he  bears  to  an  old  gentleman  who  hail 
the  exclusive  honour  of  being  the  subject 
of  your  inquiries,  the  situation  he  is  in, 
being  your  security  against  his  presum- 
ing upon  such  a  mark  of  notice  on  the 
manner  a  younger  son  of  his  might  have 
done.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  delicacies? 
as  if  your  experience  were  less  mature, 
— ^your  prudence  less  confirmed,  or  leas 
superiorto  censure,  now  that  you  thought 
fit  to  punish  me  for  obeying  the  invita- 
tion,  than  two  years  ago  when  you 
vouchsafed  to  honour  me  with  it  ? 

^^  Now  will  I  be  generous  to  yon.  If 
you  cannot  muster  up  kindness  enough 
to  enable  you  to  receive  my  visits  witi^- 
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out  repagDancey  I  shall  not  be  ihe  only 
soffeier:  yon  will,  in  that  case,  haye 
the  conscioosness  of  having  inflicted  an 
unmerited  wound,  which  it  was  out  of 
your  power  to  cue ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness, if  I  know  anjrthing  of  you,  will 
not  sit  lightly  on  you.  I  say  kindnea; 
for  if  the  statement  be  wanting,  you 
know  me  too  well  to  think  the  momen- 
tary expiession  of  it  could  either  satisfy 
me,  or  pass  upon  me ;  you  owe  it  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  yourselves,  not  to  make 
any  such  attempt  Accept  in  that  case 
my  forgiveness ;  you  have  need  of  it. 
But  if  without  enoTty  as  well  as  without 
compliment,  you  can  say  to  me,  ^  your 
visits  would  give  us  pleasure,'  what 
possible  consideration  can  excuse  you 
from  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  com- 
passion, when  backed  by  the  commands 
of  justice?  The  suffenngs  I  have  en- 
dured will  serve,  then,  but  to  heighten 
the  value  of  the  amends  you  have  in 
store  for  me.  Do  you  fear  my  becom- 
ing troublesome?  correct  me,  or  even 
discard  me  at  any  time.  Whatever 
place  I  may  have  enjoyed  in  your  &vour, 
I  am,iuid  ever  shaU  lie,  your  debtor  for ; 
your  grateful  and  insolvent  debtor.  The 
smallest  hint  from  Lord  Lansdowne 
would  do  it, — ^this  would  be  the  gentlest 
of  a  thousand  modes.  I  need  not^repeat 
to  you  the  severest.  I  could  £un  find 
excuses  for  what  is  past^  and  so  I  could, 
perhaps,  had  I  any  encouragement  to 
look  for  them.  Some  of  you,  I  doubt, 
were  not  chidden  quite  so  severely,  some 
years  ago,  as  you  ought  to  have  been,  for 
tearing  flies'  wings  ofl*,  or  holding  them 
in.  the  candle.  You  saw,  in  thought, 
a  male  creature  in  your  power,  and  mis- 
taking cruelty  for  delicacy,  you  thought 
to  give  yourselves  a  moment's  amuse- 
ment at  his  expense.  It  did  not  occur 
to  you  at  the  instant,  so  completely  bA 
it  ought  to  have  done,  who  that  nude 
creature  was,  or  what  you  knew  of  him, 
Mid  what  you  had  seen  of  him,  nor  that 
the  parts  of  his  character  which  made 
him  such  good  sport,  ought  to  have  saved 
him  from  being  the  object  of  it.  When 
teady  to  sink  under  his  distress,  he  look- 
ed into  every  e^  for  mercy,  and  found 
none;  sentence  had  been  passed  before 
he  \aA  made  his  appearance  and  no 
Vol.  X. 


fresh  council  could  be  held  to  ^ve  him 
a  reprieve. 

"  Now,  retire  each  of  you  to  vour 
pillow;  and,  to-morrow,  let  the  coldest 
hand  among  you,  write  to  me : — ^  Mr 
Bentham,  we  had  once  a  friendship  for 
you ;  but  the  humour  is  past,  and  you 
must  not  see  us  any  more. 

^^  I  have  been  forced  to  write  this  at 
odd  times,  when  I  could  escape  from 
my  brother's,  as  well  as  ever^  other  ob- 
serving eye.  I  have  had  him  to  com- 
fort all  this  while,  as  well  as  to  get  rid 
of;  for  to  this  moment  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  whole  *affair,  but  by  the 
effect  he  has  seen  it  have  on  me.  You 
may  think  this  odd — ^but  it  is  most  true ; 
and  if  you  knew  our  way  of  dealing  with 
each  other,  you  would  easily  conceive  it.'* 

The  effect  of  the  letter  was  an  im- 
mediate invitation. 

There  are  some  amusing  references  to 
the  Panopticon  project,  m  a  letter  to 
MissF. 

^'  Just  returned  from  the  post-house^ 
where  I  ran  in  my  own  proper  person^ 
with  my  letter  in  my  hand,  as  fast  as 
my  heels  could  carry  me.  There  lies 
your  note,  and  here  sit  I,  eyeing  it  as 
the  cat  did  the  gold-fish  in  a  pail  of 
water,  longing  to  devour  it,  and  terrified 
from  so  much  as  touching  it  by  the  idea 
of  the  impression  under  which  it  was 
written.  What. heroism!  Had  you 
been  Mrs  Bluebeard,  the  fatal  closet 
would  never  have  been  opened,  and  the 
world  would  have  remained  for  ever 
deprived  of  so  edifying  a  history.  What 
if,  after  aU,  you  should  be  laughing  at 
me?  I  suBpect  it  terribly;  and  that 
your  taking  me  at  my  word,  is  a  con- 
trivance for  turning  the  tables  on  me^ 
and  punishing  my  feigned  anxiety  wiUi 
a  real  one 

^^  My  ideas  just  now  are  a  jumble  of 
architecture,  and  Lord  L.,  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  two  Minervas,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  felons,  and  Miss  F. : 
the  flower  of  the  creation  and  the  dregs 
of  it,  all  afloat  together.  The  dregs  are 
all  I  ought  to  be  thinking  of, — ^but  how 
is  it  possible  ?..... 

''  The  state  this  same  Panopticon  book 
is  in,  is  that  in  which  a  copy  of  it  has  been 
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taken  for  the  press  in  Ireland ;  bat  as 
there  are  things,  which,  though  one 
addresses  to  the  world  in  general,  one 
eonld  not  address  to  ereiybodT  in  pai^ 
tienlar,  espeoialiy  where  one  is  under 
eontinnal  tenors  of  giving  offence,  I 
may  perhaps  find  a  kaf  or  two  which  I 
mav  see  occasion  to  draw  a  oortain 
OT^,eomehowor  other,  which  if  anybody 
thinks  fit  to  undraw,  it  is  no  fiiult  of 
mine.  Had  Miss  £.  such  a  person  as 
an  aunt  at  her  elbow,  I  should  make  no 
scruple  of  addressing  the  whole  to  (he 
great  aunt  as  it  stands,  that  she  might 
hand  it  down  from  niece  to  niece  with 
or  without  resenres,  as  to  her  wisdom 
mlrht  seem  meet;  but  as  you  have  no 
such  piece  of  furniture  upon  whom  I 
could  unload  myself  of  the  burthen  of 
responsibility,  it  concerns  me  to  take 
care  of  number  one,  and  not  get  into 
any  more  scrapes,  with  so  terrible  a  one, 
wUch  I  am  not  yet  clear  o^  before  my 
eyes.  But  do  not  make  a  handle  of 
this,  to  send  the  whole  back  affain  un- 
locked at,  for  I  stake  my  whole  credit 
with  you,  upon  my  leavmg  notiiinff  in 
the  smallest  degree  dulHOus,  which  it 
shall  be  possible  for  you  to  set  eyes 
upon,  without  your  own  act  and  deed. 
IHease  to  obseire,  that  it  was  not  only 
designed  for  puUication,  but  addressed 
originally  to  my  fiiAher,  besides  having 
since  passed  thious4i  the  censoi^s  office, 
as  aboye-mentioned.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary yon  should  have  read  it,  were  I  to 
lay  the  projects  upon  projects  I  have 
bmlt  upon  it  at  your  feet,  which  I  i^ould 
beg  peimission  to  do,  if — Oh  heavens ! 
there  I  am  at  a  eiuel  stand — if  you  did 
not  live  in  an  enchanted  castle,  with  a 
guard  of  hobgoblins  all  round  it.  The 
magician  I  have  offended  leaves  me  no 
rest.  The  day  I  sent  the  letter  that  was 
returned  me,  I  made  a  second  attempt 
to  see  Lord  W.,  and  had  actually  learnt 
of  the  porter  that  he  was  at  home,  though 
not  very  well,  when  out  mshed  a  furious 
dragon,  breathing  fire  and  smoke  at  me. 
I  lost  my  senses  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
had  not  power  to  make  any  inquiries 
how  long  the  monster  had  been  there, 
how  long  he  was  to  stay,  whether  he 
had  flown  thither  with  Miss  £.  and  you 
lipon  his  back»  or  whether  he  had  left 


you  with  a  guard  of  any  and  what  sub-* 
draflons  at  the  other  castle.  I  crawled 
back  as  well  ail  I  was  able  to  Bedford 
Bow,  from  whence  I  came;  and  thus  iK 
was  that  the  two  letters  which  have 
brought  me  into  this  scrape,  instead  of 
being  addressed  at  once  to  Bowood,  from 
whence  your  thund«rHitriking  note  that 
speaks  of  them  is  dated,  went  under 
oover  to  the  Great  Dragon  of  Berkeley 
Square.  Yesterday  I  Saw  Lord  W.  at 
last,  at  Mr  Taug^ian's,  together  with  a 
pretty  young  prince  he  brought  in  )n& 
hand,  whose  name  begins  with  a  Cz., 
and  whom  I  suppose  you  know ;  and  Dr 
Blagden,  Secretaiy  of  the  Royal  So-' 
ciety;  aodMrVaughan,  andMrReveley,' 
whom  Mr  V.  had  invited  out  of  pure 
kindness  to  me,  not  having  ever  set  eyes 
on  him  before.  The  ccmversation  was 
all  general.  I  found  no  more  occasion: 
than  I  had  courage  to  talk  to  Lord  W.- 
about  dragons,  though  we  talked  a  eood 
deal  about  elephants,  as  well  as  about 
an  animal  bigger  than  an  elephant,  and 
bloodthirsty  mto  the  bargain,  and  who, 
instead  of  exterminating  all  other  ani- 
mals, has  himself  been  exterminated.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  party.  Your  whole 
triad  loves  and  protects  MrYanghaii. 
Methought  I  heaml,  every  now  and  then, 
a  sound  Bke  that  of  three  humming-birds 
fluttering  about  the  table.  If  it  was 
you,  I  £tfe  believe  you  were  amused. 
Lord  W.,  at  coming  in,  took  MrReveley 
by  the  hand,  with  his  wonted  courtesyr 
^Ahj'  said  I,  (no,  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing,  any  more  than  I  thought  it,;  ^  60- 
ioar0  0/  tp^ciotu  m&n.'  Talking  of 
Abyssinia,  and  so  forth,  he  (Lord  W.  1 
mean)  laid  me  flat  on  my  face^  with  a 
volley  of  Herodotus  in  the  original* 
^How  ffoodr^Mtured  and  toM-b^  ii 
Lard  W^*  (says  Reveley  to  me,  just  after 
he  was  gone,)  ^h$  ka»  tke  atr,  wiikaut 
anything  at  all  of  the  airs,  of  the  man 
^oualiiy,'  Moreover,  the  Great  Dragon 
had  appeared  to  him  m  a  dream,  ud 
aaidto  him,  ^Bso/^oodekeer:  tiumihdt 
huild  the  PancpttooH :  and  thy  /mm 
ehaU  go  forth  amongtt  the  natiom.'  This 
is  all  I  know  about  the  dragon,  exoept 
what  there  is  in  the  Apoeiyj^ 

Did  it  ever  hiqppen  to  yov,  in  ooin« 
muning  with  Mivs  Y.,  to  drop  a  word 
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abont  the  pvesumptaoiiB  mortal  who 
writes  thus  to  jou?  Toll  hor  with 
iHiat  devotion  I  embrace  the  tip  of  her 
left  wing.  She  ie  helping,  I  auppoae,  to 
train  the  beautiful  little  chembmi  at  the 
castle.  I  have  not  yet  forgot  the  kias 
I  obtained  of  the  elde«t»  for  worshipping 
her  on  the  fiddle." 

The  following  letter  to  the  same  lady 
fUicompaiued  a  coloured  drawing  of  a 
fuchsia, — a  flower  then  rare,  but  now  as 
common  as  it  is  beautiful : — 

*'  Do  you  know  the  proper  name  of 
this  flower  ?  and  the  sigufioation  of  that 
name  ?  Fuchsia  from  Fuohs,  a  Gennaki 
botanist.  Fucbs  is  German  for  a  certain 
lad/snaiae.  Didyonknowasmuch?  You 
aro  a  philospher:  you  know  the  influence 
of  the  association  of  ideas.  When  last 
at  Bowood,  you  were  pleased  to  accuse 
me  of  indifiference  to  Fuchsia :  pretty 
association,  was  it  not  ?  J.  B.  indifferent 
to  Fuchsia !  This  is  a  wicked  world  to 
live  ui.  I  half  suspect  a  little  malice 
in  the  esse,  and  that  a  little  more  was 
understood  of  Qemum  than  was  aoknow* 
lodged :  it  is  an  old  amusement  of  some 
pec^le's  to  observe  what  I  am  fondest  of, 
and  charge  me  with  dislike  to  it.  Will 
JOU  hear  what  an  innocent  man  has  to 
say  for  himself?  At  first  sififat,  Fuchsia's 
own  proper  merits  bad  made  an  impves- 
fiion  on  me,  and  such  a  <me  as  ought  to 
have  saved  me  from  tiie  imputation; 
what  is  mere,  the  charms  it  derived  from 
relation  were,  at  the  time  of  the  charge, 
not  unknown  to  me.  I  pleaded,  gene- 
rally, not  guilty,  protestmg  innocence, 
aacC  as  usual  in  bke  eases,  with  little 
^^earance  of  suoeees.  Wbat  could  I 
do  ?'--beset  as  I  wss,  I  chose  rather  to 
see  condemnation  passed  on  me,  than 
bring  to  light  the  strength  of  my  cause, 
— 'produce  my  Carman  evidence,  and 
prove  gnilt  to  be  impossible.  The  place 
was  ii^ested,  as  usual,  with  third  per- 
tons,  painted  Frenchwomen  and  Irish 
eormorants,  hovering,  as  you  may  re- 
msmber,  ov«p  litehsias,  geisniums,  myr- 
tles, and  devouring  them  witji  their 
^yes. 

<^  Hoping  no  offence,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  resume  a  small  sprig  for  mv- 
jieK  to  set  up  at  home  in  the  ^irt  of  the 


room  where  a  good  Russian  puts  his 
saint.  Should  I  ever  become  a  convert 
to  the  Negro  religion,  it  will  serve  me 
for  a  Fetiche;  it  has  more  properties  than 
Mynheer  Fuchs  with  all  his  learning  was 
able  to  discover.  Fuchsia  is  symbolicad, 
emblematical,  typical;  but  I  must  stick 
to  generals,  for  if  I  attempt  to  draw 
parallel  lines,  I  shall  make  blots,  and 
fidl  into  a  scrape.  All  I  shall  say  is, 
there  are  different  species  of  fuchsia. 
Some,  if  the  truth  may  be  spoken,  with 
all  their  beauty,  not  altogether  free  from 
formality,  and  a  little  dFected :  others 
superior  to  all  formality,  and  pure  from 
all  affectation:  a  man  need  not  be  a 
Lmnsdus  to  descry  the  difference. 

^^  This  Birmingham  fuchsia,  after  all, 
now  it  is  come,  does  not  answer  expec- 
tation. The  one  I  saw  before,  and  which 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  endeavouis 
iitg  to  get  another  such,  seemed,  upon 
recollection,  much  better  done ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  supposed  difference  may  be 
owing  more  to  the  different  degrees  of 
interest  with  which  I  viewed  them,  than 
to  any  difference  in  the  objects  them* 
selves :  another  subject  for  your  philo* 
sophy  to  exercise  itself  upon.  Upon 
taking  notice  of  the*  palefiess  of  the 
leaves,  the  lady  who  got  it  for  me  ob- 
served, that  this  was  made  firom^  no 
better  a  model  than  a  coloured  print  of 
Curtis's,  whereas  the  other  was  made 
from  the  plant  itself^  of  which  no  speci- 
men, she  said,  is  to  be  had  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  red  stripes  in  the 
leaves,  I  am  positively  assured,  are  ac- 
cording to  nature.  How  that  may  be, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  at  any 
rate,  the  green  is  of  such  a  colour  as 
surely  no  natural  plant  of  the  kind  could 
ever  have  exhibited,  imless,  peradven- 
ture,  at  the  eve  of  its  dissolution.  Why, 
'then,  says  the  indignant  fuchsia,  pester 
me  with  such  trumpery  ?  Because,  be- 
cauee-^nowl  will  answer  youhonestly — 
in  the  first  place,  becauise,  in  order  to  know 
whether  and  how  to  find  it,  I  was  forced 
to  ask  Lord  LT,  which  I  did  before  I 
knew  that  what  I  had  to  send  was  not 
fit  to  send;  whefoby  Lord  L.  and  Lord 
Heniy,  who  was  by,  learned  that  I  had 
something  to  send  to  AmpthiU,  and  so 
the  intelligence  might  get  to  Warwick^ 
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and  from  tlience  to  Ampthill,  where 
expectation,  if  not  prevented,  might  be 
raised,  and  Miss  K  and  Miss  F.  might 
be  npon  the  look-out  for  a  coUar  of 
brawn  at  the  holiday  time,  or  a  barrel 
of  oysters,  or  something  else  that  was 
good  and  valuable  to  make  them  wel- 
come where  thej  are,  and  the  good 
family  wanting  something  friand  for  a 
side  dish,  (not  for  the  viuue  of  it,  but 
to  look  pretty  upon  the  table,)  and  be- 
ing disappointed,  might  look  cool  npon 
them. 

^*  In  the  next  place,  you  have  heard, 
probably,  of  the  hilUU  de  amfianee^ 
which  they  coin  at  Birmingham  for  some 
bank  at  raris.  They  are  promises  fiurly 
printed  in  good  copper,  to  deliver  French 
money  for  a  certain  number  of  them  on 
demand :  the  value  of  the  copper  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  money  promised ; 
but  as  it  is  not  greatly  inferior,  it  is 
preferred  to  paper. 

^This  indifferent  representation  of 
fuchsia,  then,  you  may  consider  as  a 
hUlst  de  eonfianee^  which,  when  nature 
will  permit  the  real  Fuchsia  to  sit  for 
her  picture,  will  be  exchanged,  if  you 
permit  it,  for  a  better. 

^  So  much  for  counterfeits." 

Again  he  writes  to  the  same  lady: — 

^  When  will  the  unreadable  letter 
get  a  reading?  Heaven  knows.  If  I 
was  afraid  to  look  at  it  at  first,  the  two 
angelic  ones  that  succeeded  it  have  made 
me  more  and  more  so.  Gome — ^you  shall 
understand  exactly  how  it  is  with  me. 
Did  it  never  happen  to  you  to  find  your- 
self half  awake  after  a  pleasing  dream, 
still  wrapped  up  in  it,  afraid  above  all 
tilings  of  losing  it,  keeping  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  and  staving  off  to  the  last  mo- 
ment the  operation  of  turning  on  the 
other  side,  for  fear  of  putting  an  end  to 
it.  Who  would  change  a  pleasing  illu- 
sion for  an  unpleasing  reality  ? — I  would 
not,  I  am  sure. 

"  Do  you  know  whv  it  was  Jepthah 
sacrificed  his  daughterf  Was  it  that 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her?  No  such 
thing:  there  was  not  a  better  behaved 
young  woman  in  the  whole  parish,  and 
she  was  the  only  string  he  had  to  his 
l>ow.   Why  then?   Because  he  had  said 


he  would ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  as 
good  as  his  word,  he  would  have  been 
accused  of  inconsistency,  he  thought,  and 
want  of  perseverance,  m  all  the  Jerusa- 
lem newspapers.  He  wished  his  tongue 
had  been  cut  out  a  thousand  times  over, 
rather  than  he  had  said  any  such  thing: 
and  yet  you  see,  poor  Miss  Jepthah  went 
to  pot,  notwithstanding.  Had  there 
been  such  a  person  as  a  Pope  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  would  have  gone  to 
his  shop,  and  bought  a  dispensation:  but 
Popes  were  not  as  yet  invented  in  his 
days. 

^'  Some  historians  tell  a  story  of  Cur- 
tins,  that  when  he  was  got  to  the  edge 
of  the  gulph,  and  saw  how  deep  and 
black  it  looked,  his  heart  misgave  him, 
and  he  began  casting  about  to  find  ex* 
cuses  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  it  They 
had  given  him  a  wrong  horse :  if  be 
jumped  in  with  this  it  would  break  a 
set,  he  would  just  go  to  the  stable  and 
change  him,  and  come  back  again ;  un- 
fortunately some  boys  that  were  stand- 
ing by,  began  to  set  up  a  hiss,  so  he  set 
spurs  to  the  poor  beast,  and  in  they  went 
together. 

^  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  going 
to  have  his  head  chopt  off,  and  bid  Jack 
Ketch  not  meddle  with  his  beard,  as 
that  had  not  committed  any  treason,  do 
you  think  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him  whether  his  head  was  off  or  on  ? 
I  question  it.  The  case  was,  he  had  got 
a  trick  of  talking  in  that  manner :  and 
it  was  as  natural  to  him  as  to  ask  what 
o'clock  it  was,  or  to  observe  it  was  fine 
weather. 

^^  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
had  occasion  sometimes  to  pan  through 
a  churchyard  of  a  night,  I  used  to  set 
up  a  singing:  Was  it  from  high  spirits? 
llie  deuce  a  bit :  on  the  contraiy,  my 
heart  was  going  pit-a-pat  all  the  whiles 
and  I  fiincied  I  saw  a  ghost  perched  upon 
everytombstone. 

^^  When  Miss  F.  takes  upon  her  th« 
part  of  the  accusmg  angel,  how  happy 
would  it  be  for  me  if  mykind  good  friend 
Miss  E.,  would  take  upon  her  that  of 
the  recording  angeL  I  would  not  wilK 
ingly  put  her  to  the  expense  of  any  of 
her  precious  tears  on  purpose;  but  if  die 
has  any  that  she  does  not  know  what  tft 
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do  with,  the  cannot  make  a  more  chari- 
table use  of  ihem  than  by  dropping  them 
npon  some  of  the  severest  of  Miss  F.'s 
aocosations,  as  she  enters  ihem;  but, 
above  all  things,  let  her  begin  with  the 
words: — ^'has  succeeded  here  beyond 
expresrion,'*  which  are  more  cruel  than 
a  thousand  accusations.  How  does  my 
other  patroness  all  this  while,  and  where 
is  she  ?  On  duty  at  the  castle,  I  sup- 
pose :  this  b  all  the  news  I  ask  for. 

*^  I  hope  there  is  a  letter  on. the  road 
for  me— you  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  any  more  excuses  for  de- 
lay. The  budffet  is  empty,  for  between 
us,  they  axe  all  used. 

^  Wiiat  made  me  write  so  foolishly  ? 
come — I'll  tell  you:  for  I  have  made 
my  head  to  screw  off  and  on,  and  I  can 
set  it  on  my  knee,  and  open  it,  and  see 
what  is  in  the  inside  of  it  It  was  a  few 
grains  of  ill-humour  mixed  with  a  great 
many  more  of  quill-driver's  vanity.  It 
sounded  in  my  ears  as  if  it  ran  well,  and 
was  sharply  said :  though  at  bottom  it 
was  nothing  but  a  common  schoolboy's 
sentiment  in  man's  language.  The  turn 
of  a  sentence  has  decided  the  fiarte  of 
many  a  friendship,  and,  for  aught  we 
knoF)  of  many  a  kingdom.  Not  that  I 
need  load  quill-driving  with  it,  for  I 
believe  there  are  few  men,  and  as  few 
women,  to  whom  it  has  happened  at 
some  time  or  other  when  a  speech  has 
appeared  to  come/M(<,  to  out  with  it, 
though  half-conscious,  at  the  same  time, 
it  were  better  let  alone." 

Another  letter  has  this  passage : — 

^Tell  me,  said  I,  nine  days  ago, 
either  that  I  have  not  offended,  or  that 
I  am  for^^iven.  Ten  days  which  have 
elapsed  smce,  have  lowered  my  pre- 
tensions. Tell  me  now,  it  would  be  a 
kindness  done  to  me,  that  I  have  offended, 
and  am  9to<  to  be  forgiven.  Bid  your 
maid  or  your  man  tell  me  so.  Anything 
would  be  a  £s.vour  in  comparison  of  this 
inexplicable  silence.  For  five  minutes 
together  I  cannot  &x  my  thoughts  to 
any  other  subject.  My  business  is  re- 
tarded, my  spirits  sunk,  and  my  health 

*  Tkfl  words  used  in  umoancinr  to  Bentham 
Romilly^t  arrival  at  Bowood,  and  we  impreasion 
bo  had  made.— (See  p.  187.) 


hurt  by  it  The  post,  if  I  wait  for  it, 
reaches  between  one  and  two :  if  I  so  to 
meet  it,  as  I  have  frequently,  at  i£out 
twelve,  the  hours  that  precede  that 
time  are  wasted  in  anxiety,  those  which 
follow  it  in  disappointment  and  despon- 
dence. There  goes  two,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  hope  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  causes  of  your  silence  were 
not  difficult  to  imagine.  I  left  nothing 
to  imagination.  I  begged  for  an  imme- 
diate answer,  in  words  which  surely  did 
not  indicate  unconcern.  Ten  days  you 
will  believe  have  hardly  lessened  it. 
Surely  these  were  not  the  sentiments 
which  commenced  the  correspondence— 
What,  what  is  it  I  have  done  to  alter 
them? 

*^I  have  a  long  letter  from  my  brother, 
which,  if  it  came  from  a  person  not  re- 
lated to  me,  you  would  find  an  interest- 
ing one.  Your  circle  contains  the  only 
persons  with  whom  I  could  trust  it :  no 
one  else  so  much  as  knows  of  its  exis- 
tence. In  the  condition  I  am  in  I  can 
neither  send  it  you,  nor,  what  is  worse, 
answer  it,  though  it  requires  an  answer, 
and  that  a  speedy  one. 

^^If  this  is  to  continue  how  bitter  will 
be  the  remembrance  of  former  &vonr  1 
The  kinder  your  letter  was,  the  lees  I 
can  bear  to  look  at  it 

^^If  an  advocate  were  needful,  I  should 
have  hoped  to  have  found  one  not  far 
from  you :  but  friends  and  advocates,  I 
think,  are  all  gone. 

^'My  great  employment  has  been 
hunting  for  grounds  of  self-accusation : 
no  very  pleasant  one,  while  the  bushes 
are  brating,  and  still  less  where  game 
has  been  found.  Was  it  ever  yours  ?  I 
suppose  not :  may  you  never  have  the 
experience  in  it  that  I  have ! 

*^If  I  have  offended  has  not  my 
punishment  been  sufficient?'* 

The  following  letter  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  writer,  that  I  introduce  it 
without  naming  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  or  the  subject  to  which 
it  refers : — 

^^  When  a  man  takes  upon  him  to  in- 
form another,  what  were,  or  were  not 
the  feelings  of  that  other,  upon  such  or 
such  an  occasion,  (a  thing  not  often  done. 
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I  belieye,)  and  that  with  certai&ty,  he 
mna  no  small  risk  of  finding  himself 
under  a  mistake.  Such  happens  to  have 
been  joor  case,  in  jrouis  of  the  28th. 
It  is  ^ul J  painful  for  me  to  tell  yon  so; 
bat  it  is  what  jou  have  forced  me  to  do, 
or  submit  to  a  sort  of  dictation^  the  most 
extraordinary  I  have  erer  happened  to 
meet  with.  Suffer  m^  then,  to  inform 
you,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  know  any- 
thing of  my  own  thoughts, — ^that  what- 
soever happen  to  be  my  feelings  or  my 
opinions,  it  is  my  constant  wish,  and  I 
belieye  my  usual  practice,  to  ayoid  in- 
troducing the  expression  of  them  where 
the  subject  does  not  call  for  them ;  but 
that  whoever  calls  for  them,  and  will 
haye  them,  if  he  gets  them  at  all,  gets 
them  as  they  are.  Without  making 
use  of  words  so  vague  as  ^  exception- 
able' or  *  improper,  know  then,  that 
whateyer  my  opinion  was  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  question,  at  the  time  of  my 
receiying  this  last  letter  of  yours,  such 
it  was  precisely  at  the  respectiye  timee 
of  my  writing  those  two  notes :  such,  I 
do  belieye,  it  would  equally  be  fifty 
years  hence,  to  which  time  I  would 
much  rather  haye  reserved  the  expres- 
sion of  it. 

^  When,  with  so  much  self-comphi^ 
oency,  ;^ou  express  ^urself  altogether 
unconscious  of  anythmff  in  your  manner 
of  expressing  yourself,  out  what  is  most 
unexceptioname,  I  do  not  perfectly  un- 
derstand what  it  is  you  mean :  whether 
it  is  that  matter  of  a  nature  at  once  in- 
vidious and  irrelevant,  introduced  with- 
out provocation  into  the  discussion  of  a 
law  question  among  friends  is  noways 
exceptionable,  or  improper ;  or  that  no 
such  matter  has  place  m  any  of  your 
letters.  If  the  latter  interpretation  be 
the  right  one,  the  cause,  I  hope,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  want  of  recollection,  to 
supply  which,  I  will  send  you  as  a  spe- 
cimen one  of  two  sheets  of  which  your 
letter  is  comptxsed ;  the  whole  of  which 
appears  to  me  to  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  those  epithets,  and  such  sa  con- 
sequently might  haye  been  sayed  in  the 
lump,  not  only  without  injury  to  the 
business,  but  to  very  great  advantage. 

^  That  I  take  the  liberty  of  thus  giy- 
ing  an  explanation,  which  seems  raUier 


forbidden  than  called  for  by  the  expres-* 
sions  of  soft  complacency  above  noted« 
is  owing  to  the  unfeigned  desire  I  en- 
tertain of  seeing  the  renewal  of  an 
intercourse  which  I  little  apprehended 
would  have  suffered  any  such  interrup- 
tions. If  upon  a  reyiew,  such  a  style 
of  address  be  judged  altogether  suitable 
to  the  person  and  the  occasion,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  the  intercourse  with 
that  person,  the  same  style  of  address 
would  be  ordinarily  obeeryed.  The 
consequence  again  would  be  a  complete 
bar  to  all  intercourse  with  him,  but  what 
was  barely  necessary.  Certainly  with 
respect  to  you,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  assume :  but  as  to  myself^  I  am  cer- 
tain of  two  things ;  one  is,  that  I  neyer 
experienced  such  a  style  of  addiewfrotn^ 
the  other  is,  that  I  neyer  used  it  to  any 
human  being.  Oenerosity  would  pre- 
serve me  from  using  it  to  any  one  who 
was  a  dependant;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  to 
any  one  who  waa  not  so.'' 

Considerable  delay  took  place  in  the 
printing  of  the  Panopticon,  as  ordered 
by  the  National  Assembly,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Bentham  wrote  to  Bris- 
sot,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1792. 

BSNTHAM  TO  BkISSOT. 

*^  Yon  haye  no  time  for  writing  Iet« 
ters,  my  good  friend— haye  you  half  a 
minute  for  reading  them  ?  The  prayer 
of  this  humble  {petition  is,  that  you  would 
haye  the  goodness  to  transport  yourself 
to  the  committee-rooms — ^you  know  of 
what  committee — and  deposit  upon  the 
bureau  thereof  what  is  aboye,  to  the  end 
that,  if  by  ChxI's  grace  your  decree  of  I 
don't  know  how  many  months  ago,  fof 
the  printing  of  my  long-ago-forgotten 
paper  about  the  Panopticon,  should  by 
miracle  get  executed,  the  aboye  supple- 
ment may  be  added  to  it,  and  the  aboye 
conections  made  in  it.  Should  the 
printing  be  too  fietr  adyanced  for  the  MS. 
to  be  corrected,  let  the  corrections  be 
printed  at  the  end.  God  prosper  yoa» 
together  with  the  state,  of  which  y«il 
are  one  of  the  pillars !  You  are  a  preikty 
set  of  people !  You  will  neither  do 
anything  yourselyes,  nor  let  anybody 
do  anything  for  you.    What  a  pretty 
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aoooimt  yon  will  have  to  tender  to  your 
oonstitoents  at  the  end  of  your  two 
yeany  of  your  Ciyii  Code,  yonr  Code  of 
Procednie»  &c.  Yon  will  tear  off  this 
£ngli8h  diatribe,  nnle«  yon  hare  a  mind 
io  aee  it  printed  as  a  seocmd  rapplement.'' 

.  Bentham's&therdiedatBaihyOntlie 
evening  of  Wednesday,  March  28, 1792. 
He  wae  buried  in  the  cathedral  there, 


and  a  marble  dab  lecordfl  Ids  name.  He 
had  been  Clerk  to  the  Scriveners'  Com* 
paay.  His  property  was  equitably  and 
nearly  eqnally  divided  between  his  sons. 
Bentham,  besides  the  estate  of  Queen 
Square  Place,  in  Westminster,  came  into 
a  freehold  and  leasehold  pn^rty  of  from 
£500  to  £600aryear;  a  consideiaUepart 
of  which,  eonsirting  of  &nns  in  Essex, 
had  descended  from  hie  grandfather. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1782-17d6.    iBr.  44-47. 

CuinnwaianM  iH«h  Litd  hnuAvfrnB^^UtdB  a  Citisen  «f  BVanee^— Con«tpond«iioe  wil^  Rohtad, 
Chanvoliii,  Dekawrt^  ^k^— Opiaioa  of  SMiktf  Abbott-^Notf om  of  CoBtamponriM :  Dr  Lswrtnoo, 
BiTwt,  Beekford,  Buon  BMenfeld,  Biabop  Bunaid^  SalislmiT,  Wickham,  Young.— Dairtfa  of  tbo 
DiAe  de  la  BoehifoiiCMild.— <3onwpoiideii0e  iHih  Dmnont,  Sir  Q.  Staimton,  Law,  BomillT.Aiidor- 
■oB,  Doiida&r-TboSMe  of  Bnope^FiBMMsUa  Plrojocta.— Willkm  Pitt. 


At  this  period  I  find  L<»d  Lanadowne 
writiqg  to  Bentham  with  great  satis£M>- 
tion,  on  the  snbwct  of  apnrohase  he  had 
lately  made  in  Hampshire  :•— 

^  Von  that  have  wings  to  fly,  and  do 
not  fly,  to  the  greatest  scene  which  can 
come  within  the  human  comprehension, 
deserve  everything  which  yon  describe, 
and  everythmg  which  can  be&ll  yon. 
I  never  Icnew  a  sensible  phvmciaa,  who 
did  not  acknowledge,  that  change  of  air, 
scene,  and  exercise,  wee  a  certain  remedy 
foreveiy  disorder  of  bodyandmind which 
wascnrable;  bnt  such  ascene  a8tlus,mnst 
notonlyevenat  pre6ent,but  for  evermore, 
by  furnishing  the  mind  with  such  food  for 
reflection,  as  must  lift  him  one  hundred 
feet  above  all  other  men.  We,  whose 
wings  are  clipped  by  a  variety  of  rela- 
tions in.  life,  most  content  ourselves  with 
such  occupation  as  a  cottage  which  I 
have  Just  bought,  between  Christ  Church 
and  Lymington. 

^I  will  certainly  lay  the  books  on  the 
Table,  as  you  recommend ;  but  yon  must 
be  conversable,  as  the  persons  1  have  to 
please  are  not  easily  imposed  upon,  and 
insist  upon  the  truth.  I  write  in  great 
haste,  bnt  I  am  in  great  hopes  of  per- 
euadingyouio  secure  asuperiority  under 
which  I  may  be  the  first  to  feel. 

Andagun— 


**  Our  new  acquisition  in  Hampshire 
has  so  completely  ci^ti  vated  us,  that  we 
have  nothing  left  to  wish.  Sea  air,  ae 
pure  as  can  be  imported  frrom  America — 
for  it  completely  looks  down  the  Chan- 
nel ;  thirty  feet  of  gravel— the  smoothest 
of  all  sands  for  milee— a  mine  of  ante- 
diluvian sheila  to  philosophize  upon; 
Christ  Chnrdi,  &e.  &c.  This  cottage 
is,  therefore,  quite  at  your  service-— but 
what  is  there  here  to  keep  pace  with  all 
we  hear? — apamlum;  winm  innufne^ 
rable;  a  table  90  plentiful^  and  yet  eo 
refined;  iuekeeieetion  of  company;  the 
retietanee  of  ladiee  werecnm  ;  and  the 
great  point  of  9k  precedent  granted. 

^  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ancient 
volnpt6  of  France  was  banished  by  the 
Bepublieans,  and  took  up  its  seat  at  the 
side  of  the  Bird-cage  Walk,  St  James's 
Park.  Allow  old  friends  to  ooi^gratn- 
late  yon  upon  this  new  road  for  happi- 
ness; and  be  so  good  to  tell  your  brother, 
whenever  he  wanta  to  rest  nis  appetites 
from  such  profusion,  I  hope  thatheknows 
where  he  will  be  extremely  welcome. — 
Adieu." 

Bentham  to  Lord  Laitsdownb. 

^  1702,  August  8. 
"  0  the  tyranny  of  ariatocracy  S — give 
it  a  furlong,  and  it  will  take  a  mile, — » 
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yeto  stopped  me  once  from  going  to 
Brussels:  and  now  comes  a  LeUre  ds 
cachet  ordering  me  to  Paris.  The  Belgio 
work  was  hot  enoagh:  my  blood  was 
to  be  reserved  to  dye  the  lumdkerohie£B 
of  the  Parisian  amphitrites.  See  what 
comes  of  keeping  bad  company.  It  is 
an  observation  I  have  collected  from 
high  authority,  nothing  short  of  in* 
stantaneous  oliedience  will  satisfy  Kin^ft 
and  Monsteri.  A  conspiracy  is  formed 
against  me  between  ^  persons  who  are 
always  in  the  right,'  and  the  eir-devant 
servants  of  persons  who  can  do  no  wrong: 
— ^but  wherefore?  why  serve  me  like 
Uriah  ?  I  have  no  wife.  No  consider* 
ation  for  the  shock  which  the  loss  would 
give  to  Mr  Dundas,  who,  for  this  fort- 
night past  has  been  waiting  for  ^  an 
early  day  to  eolicit  permission  to  see  the 
Pavilion  at  the  side*  of  St  James's 
Park.' 

"  What  is  said  about  the  Budding- 
Machine,  I  take  to  be  a  libellous  method 
of  accusing  me  of  not  accusing  the  re- 
cepdon  of  it — ^bnt  did  not  I  an  age  ago  ? 

Those  monsters,  and  an  ex-Minister, 
jammed  in  a  soC-disant  cottage,  and 
amongst  all  four  ^  nothing  left  to  wish 
for' — a  pretty  story  indeed!  I  would 
as  soon  believe  the  most  miserable  of 
all  miserable  cottagers  had  nothing  left 
to  wish  for.  Pauvre  miserable !  thou 
art  not  the  only  me-content,  if  thou  art 
the  only  honest  one ! — as  if,  for  exam- 
ple, a  cottage  as  far  from  London  as  the 
old  castle,  could  supersede  the  necessity 
of  one  at  half-an-hours*  distance,  like 
the  one  at  Streatham  for  example,-  or 
that  at  Hendon. 

^  A  lowbow  for  the  antediluvian  shells: 
but  the  gardener  laid  me  in  t'other  day 
a  stock  of  brooms,  and  while  there  is  a 
*  single  stick'  left,  there  will  be  food 
enough  for  philosophy,  which  must  for- 
get itself  strangely  ere  it  can  think  of 
going  to  fish  for  antediluvian  shells 
among  sea-monsters.  As  to  precedents, 
there  need  be  no  want  of  them — I  speak 
of  those  in  point,  and  unexceptionable 


***  A  fao-Bimile — Was  not  there  malice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  original  ? — Did  not  the  idea  oome 
from  Derilyyihire  ?  This  is  writing  libels— stop- 
ping at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  on  pretence  that  tne 
eanruige  could  not  come  ap,  was  aetmg  one.** 


ones:  the  thins  wantmg  is  a  dispoaitioa 
to  make  use  of  them.  At  present,  the 
Pavilion  is  turned  into  an  hospital  for 
refugees — ^Vau^han  consigns  me  a  cargo 
on  Saturday :  I  have  obligations  of  the 
same  sort  to  Dnmont :  and  now,  while 
I  am  writing,  comes  a  note  from  Ro- 
milly,  announcing  similar  ones  for  to- 
morrow ;  and  what,  after  all,  if  I  should 
have  to  house  poor  L.  Rochefoucauld 
instead  of  his  housing  me?  What  a 
terrible  thing  is  hunger!  While  the 
great  Inn  in  Berkeley  Square  is  shut 
up,  it  will  send  French  dogs  to  eat  dirty 
pudding  at  my  poor  ale-house.  Eie 
pleased  to  observe  that  action  lies  (aak 
Jekyll  else)  for  shutting  up  the  doors  of 
houses  of  call  when  travellers  are  hard- 
pinched  :  and  to  take  notice  that,  if  they 
do  not  thrive  with  me,  I  shall  put  them 
on  board  a  Hoy,  and  send  them  to 
Christ  Church  to  £B.tten  upon  antedilu- 
vian shell-fish.  In  the  meantime,  as  I 
have  scarce  French  enough  to  cry, 
kindly-vsekomsy  gentlemen^  would  not  . 
Mr  Debary  be  prevailed  on  to  lend  me 
his  little  ragamuffin  now  and  then,  to 
serve  as  waiter  and  interpreter.  If  I 
had  him  here,  with  such  another  as 
himseli^  I  could  make  them  earn  their 
living  at  one  of  the  coloners  sawing- 
machines. 

^'  As  to  ladies  and  offences — for  the 
first  moment,  possibly,  but  for  the  second 
no  living  being,  cat,  dog,  man,  lady, 
monster,  ever  gave  me  offence  that  had 
not  studied  it." 

On  the  26th  August,  1792,  several 
distinguished  foreigners  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Citizens  of  France,  by 
the  National  Assembly.  Among  this 
number  was  Jeremy  Bentham.  The 
law  is  to  this  effect : — 

^*  LAW  GONFERKINO  ON  SEVERAL  FORBIONSBS. 
THE  TITLE  OF  FRENCH  CITIZEN. 

*<  Of  the  mh  Avgust^  1792, 
fourth  year  of  freedom. 

'^  The  National  Assembly,  considering 
that  the  men  who,  by  their  writings,  and 
by  their  valour,  have  served  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  prepared  the  enuuioipi^ 
tion  of  nations,  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
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M  foreignen,  by  a  people  rendered  free ' 
bj  its  knowledge  and  its  coorage : 

^*'  Considering  that,  if  five  years  of 
domicile  in  France  suffice  to  give  to  a 
foreigner  the  title  of  French  Citizen, 
that  title  is  fu  more  jostly  dne  to  those 
who,  whatever  be  the  land  they  inhabit, 
have  consecrated  their  arms  and  their 
cares  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  despotism  of  kings ;  to  banish 
prejudice  from  the  world,  and  to  extend 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge : 

"  Considering  that,  if  it  be  not  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  men  will  become^ 
in  the  sight  of  law  as  in  that  of  nature, 
one  sole  ^unily— one  sole  association; 
the  friends  of  liberty — of  universal  fra- 
ternity, ought  not  to  be  the  less  dear 
to  a  people  which  has  proclaimed  its  re-* 
nunciation  of  all  conquests,  and  its  desire 
to  fraternise  with  all  nations : 

^^  Considering,  in  fine,  that,  at  the 
moment  when  a  National  Convention  is 
about  to  fix  the  destinies  of  France,  and 
probably  those  of  the  human  race,  it 
belongs  to  a  generous  and  free  people  to 
welcome  all  intelligence, — and  to  grant 
the  right  of  access  to  this  great  work  of 
reason, — to  men  rendered  worthy  of  it 
by  their  sentiments,  their  writings,  and 
their  valour :  -  ^  . 

'^  Declare,  that  the  title  of  French 
Citizen  is  conferred  on  Doctor  Joseph 
Priestley,  on  Thomas  P^ne,  on  Jeremy 
Bentham,  on  William  Wilberforce^  on 
Thomas  Clarkson,  on  James  Mackintosh, 
on  David  Williams,  on  JosephGorani,  on 
Anacharsis  Cloot«,  on  Cornelius  Pauw, ; 
on  Joachim  Henry  Campe,  on  Henri  Pes- 
talozri,  on  Gborge  Washington,  on  John 
Hamilton,  on  James  Madisson,  on  F.  Qj 
Klopstock,andon  Thaddeus  Kosciusko^ 

"  On  the  same  day,  a  member  He^ 
mands,  that  M.  GiUe,  a  German  pub- 
licist, be  comprised  in  the  list  of  those 
on  whom  the  Assembly  confers  the  title 
of  French  Citizen.  The  demand  is 
adopted. 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  Pro- 
visional Executive  Council  orders  and 
requires  that  all  Executive  Bodies  and 
Tribunals  cause  these  presents  to  be  re- 
oorded  on  their  registers,  read,  published, 
and  placarded  in  their  departments  and 
-seats  of  authority,  and  to  be  executed 


as  law.  In  testimony  of  which,  we  have 
signed  these  presents,  and  have  affixed 
the  seal  of  the  state.  In  Paris,  the  6th 
day  of  the  month  of  September,  1792, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  liberty. 

(Signed)  *^  Claviers. 

(Countersigned)     **  Danton. 

"  And  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
state. 

^^  Certified  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  original. 

"  Danton." 

The  seal  represents  Louis  XVI.  on 
his  throne,  the  canopy  supported  by  two 
angels  standing.  The  motto  is — "  Louis 
XYL,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the 
Constitutional  law.  King  of  the  French." 

The  letter  to  Bentham,  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  communicating 
the  decree,  is  : — 

(Translation.) 

"Pern,  lOth  October,  1792, 
^^firstyear  of  the  French  BepubUe. 

^  1  have  the  honour.  Sir,  to  send  you 
herewith  a  document  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  state,  of  the  law  of  the  26th  August 
last,  which  confers  the  title  of  French 
Citizen  on  several  foreigners.  You  will 
read  there  that  the  nation  has  placed  yon 
among  those  friends  of  humanity  and  of 
society,  upon  whom  she  has  conferred 
this  distinction. 

'^  The  National  Assembly,  by  a  decree 
of  the  9th  September,  has  charged  the 
executive  authority  to  communicate  this 
law  to  you.  I  obey  it,  requesting  you 
will  be  convinced  of  the  satis&ction  I 
feel  of  being,  on  this  occasion^  the  min- 
ister of  the  nation,  and  of  joining  my  in- 
dividual sentiments  to  those  which  are 
testified  to  you  by  a  great  nation,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  days  of  its 
freedom. 

*'  I  pray  you  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  in  order  that  the 
nation  may  be  assured  that  the  law  has 
reached,  and  that  you  equally  recognise 
the  French  among  your  brethren. 

^^  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
French  Republic, 

^^  Roland. 

'^  To  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham, 
*' London." 
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The  Fimieh  Ambaandor  in  London 
eonyejed  the  preceding  docamenta^  with 
this  letter  from  himseu:— > 

(Translation.) 

^London,  IM  October,  1792. 
'^firsi  year  of  the  B^lie. 

*^  I  ha^e  the  honour,  Sir,  to  transmit 
to  yon  a  letter  which  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  directed  me  to  conyeyto 
you.  The  French  nation,  in  inscribing 
jour  name  in  the  list  of  those  whom  she 
calls  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  new 
rights,  has  honoured  herself  as  much  as 
she  honours  you ;  and  you  will  permit  a 
fellow-citizen,  who  did  not  require  this 
solemn  deelantion  of  the  opimon  of  his 
country  in  order  to  esteem  your  yirtue 
and  applaud  your  merits  to  felicitate 
you  on  the  honour  which  has  been  done 
you. 

^  The  Plenipotentiaiy  Minister  of  the 
French  Republic, 

**F.  CHAUyBLIN." 

Bentham  answered  the  communica- 
tion of  ihe  French  goyemment  in  these 
terms:-— 

<(  JBRSKT  BENTHAM   TO  THE   MIinSTEB  OV 
THE  UTTEBIOR  OV  THE  FRENCH  RBFUBUC 


''  The  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  by 
which  you  notify  to  me  the  honour  done 
me  by  the  last  National  Assembly,  in 
placing  me  am<Hig  the  small  number  of 
foreigners  upon  whom  it  was  pleased  to 
confer  the  title  of  French  Citiieen,  re- 
quires that  I  should  acknowledge  its 
reception,  and  dedaie  whether  I  consider 
Frenchmen  as  among  my  brethren. 

^  To  a  question  so  marked  by  frank- 
ness, I  must  frankly  reipLj.  I^  in 
recognising  Uie  duties  attached  to  so 
honourable  a  distinction,  I  considered 
myself  released  from  any  of  these  I 
have  contracted  towards  the  country  in 
which  I  was  bom,  I  should  give  but 
feeble  eyidence  of  my  fidelity  in  the 
dischaige  of  new  engagements.  Thus, 
if  unfortunately  I  were  forced  to  choose 
between  incompatible  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  two  positions,  my  sad 
choice,  I  must  own,  must  fell  on  the 
earlier  and  stronger  daim.  Happily, 
from  the  point  of  yiew  whence  I  haye 


always  rejeioed  to  regard  this  question 
—delicate  as  it  is  interesting— the 
incompatibility  appears  ideal,— -purely 
ideal.  It  cannot  exist  in  my  eyes 
between  the  pennanent  interests  of  the 
two  nations— -whoteyer  be  the  difference 
of  their  local  position— ^whateyer  the 
diyersit;^  of  their  laws.  And  this  eon- 
yiction  is  no  yain  compliment  to  yon : 
it  is  not  the  outbreak  of  a  momentary 
enthusiasm,  but  the  reasoned  result  of  a 
bold  and  yigorous  inyestigation. 

^^  The  different  forms  of  the  two  go- 
yemments  pra^nt  no  obstacle  to  my 
thoughts.  The  general  good  is  eyery-^ 
where  the  true  object  m  all  politiod 
action,— of  all  law.  The  general  will 
is  eyerywherc^  and  for  eyery  one,  the 
sole  external  index  by  which  the  con* 
formity  of  the  means  to  the  end  can  be 
decided.  Professions  the  most  opposed 
are  conciliated — nay,  ihej  are  prescribed 
by  the  yarieties  of  position.  Passions 
and  prejudices  diyide  men :  great  prin- 
ciples unite  them.  Faithful  to  those 
as  true  as  they  are  simple— I  should 
think  myself  a  weak  reasoner  and  a  bod 
citizen,  were  I  not,  thoiurh  a  royalist  in 
London,  a  republican  in  Paris.  I  should 
deem  it  a  feur  consequence  of  my  beinff 
a  royalist  in  London,  that  I  should 
become  a  republican  in  Paris.  Thus 
doing,  I  should  alike  reroect  the  ri^ts 
and  mllow  the  example  ox  my  soyereign, 
who  while  an  Anglican  in  England,  is  a 
Presbyterian  mS(^tland,and  a  Lutheran 
in  Huioyer. 

^^  Haying  giyen  this  e^lanation^  I 
haye  only  a  word  to  add,— one  word 
with  reference  to  the  question,  whether 
I  consider  all  Frenchmen  as  my  breth- 
ren?—Lideed,  I  do :  eyery  Frenchman 
is  a  brother  to  me;  when,  indeed,  was 
he  otherwise? 

*^  But  if  anything  could  weaken  the 
enjoyment  wmch  ttie  acquisition  of  so 
honourable  a  title  brings  with  it — it 
would  be  the  sight  of  so  many  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  haye  to  deplore  its  loss. 
Because  ihey  haye  ill  estimated  the 
moyement  of  the  general  will,  they  are 
crushed  with  all  &  weight  of  its  indig- 
nation. The  marked  difference  which 
separates  their  political  opinions  from 
nune^  weakens  in  no  respect  the  senti^ 
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mentfl  of  sorrow  which  their  toontion 
inspires.  Bat  it  is  in  ciril  tronhles  that 
motiyes  equally  pnre  lead  to  conduct 
the  most  opposed.  In  my  estimate,  these 
rictims  are  too  few  to  be  proscrihed  as 
a  measure  of  pieoautioii--4>nt  too  many 
to  be  sacrificea  is  a  measure  of  pnnish- 
ment  It  was  after  haying  fotifht  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand  that  lUie  in- 
snrgents  of  Chatillon  were  receiyed  with 
kisMS  of  firatemit  J,  and  promises  of  am- 
nesty from  their  generous  oonquerois. 
And  these  insurgents  wero  the  aggres- 
eors;  but  the  poor  roliigees  haye  only 
Committed  the  offence  of  not  emanoipat' 
inff  themselyes  suddenly  from  the  pre- 
judices of  ages^-and  their  imperfections 
are  but  the  consequence  of  mistdces  as 
to  the^  adyent  of  an  epoch  they  had  not 
foreseen.  If  I  am  not  deceiye<C  it  would 
be  easy  to  draw  up  a  declaration— eyen 
an  oath — by  which,  without  wounding 
their  conscience  or  their  weakness,  the 
Republic  might  obtain  eyeiy  security  in 
ihe  nature  of  things  obtainaole.  Such  a 
motion,  were  I  in  a  position  to  make  it, 
would  I  be  thefitBt  to  propose.  Eyen  were 
I  certain  that  there  was  not  one  among 
them  that  was  not  the  irreconcileable 
enemy  of  the  establidied  order — ^not  one 
who,  if  he  dared,  would  not  make  me  his 
first  personal  yiotim,  I  would  not  the  less 
propose  such  a  measure— not  the  less  de- 
fend it  For  eyery  punishment  that  is 
not  needed  is  really  a  lawless  punish- 
ment ;  and  in  cases  of  ciyil  war,  the  end 
is  answered  when  the  minority  is  sub- 
dued :  and  merely  to  proye  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  do  mischief  without  prey- 
ing the  power  of  doing  so,  is  to  proye 
nothing  to  the  purpose." 

M.  Deleasert  writes  to  Bentham  from 
Amsterdam,  the  dOth  Noy.  1792: — 

(Translation.) 
M.  DauBBSBRT  TO  Bbntham. 
^The  Hollanders  are  much  diyided 
in  opinion :  but  in  (he  manner  of  exhi- 
l>iting  their  opinions,  they  show  the 
apathy  and  slowness  of  the  national 
character.  Much  excitement  is  neces- 
sary for  the  smallest  moyement  It  is 
not  as  in  France^  where  asong  can  create 
a  reyolution.  A  Dutchman  with  his 
«offee  without  sugar,  his  pipe  and  his 


Oeneya>  is  bi^yj^  as  a  Frenchman  in 
his  AiMimhUe  aiUdum.  The  people 
is  surrounded  by  abundance,  has  no 
grieyances,  and  should  be  disposed  to 
remain  neuter,  and  to  allow  the  upper 
classes  to  settle  all  political  squabbles. 
They  are,  howeyer,  geoeially  disposed 
to  support  the  prince.  The  stadtholder 
had  managed  to  attach  them  to  him 
during  the  last  troubles,  and  has  cul- 
tivated their  affections.  In  some  towns 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  In  Amster- 
dam, and  Mmost  eyeiywhere  else,  the 
merohants  are  for  the  most  part  patri- 
otic, and  desire  and  hope  for  change. 

^  There  are  some  discontented  mem- 
bers m  the  Assemblies  of  the  States ;  but 
the  burgomasters  and  the  other  magis- 
trates are  all  on  the  side  of  the  prince. 
The  officers  of  the  military  bodies  enter- 
tain the  same  sentiments.  As  for  the 
troops,  they  are  mostly  Germans,  and 
know  nothmff  but  to  obey. 

^The  heads  of  the  patriots  seek  to 
agitate  what  the  exiled  are  intriguing 
in  France.  The  efforts  of  the  one  can 
only  be  successful  by  those  of  the  other, 
and  the  French  must  aid  them  by  effi- 
cacious cooperation.  I  do  not  know 
what  are  tl^  dispositions  of  the  French 
Goyemment.  Here  an  inyasion  is  feared 
and  expected.  The  decree  which  frees 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  the 
entrance  of  yessels  belonging  to  the 
Republic  into  that  riyer,  announces  thilt 
they  care  not  about  conciliating  Hol- 
land, and  would  wiUingly  have  a  pre- 
text for  a  quarrel.  Engknd  might  re* 
tain  them;  but  her  declaration  to  the 
States  has  produced  Utile  effect.  It  is 
thought  too  forbearing.  An  armament 
might  have  given  some  weight  to  it 

^  If  the  French  enter,  &re  is  little 
to  oppose  them.  Everybody  opines  that 
the  means  of  opposition  are  worthless. 
There  is  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  de^ 
fend  an  extensive  country  and  badly 
fortified  holds.  The  troops  are  ill  prac- 
tised to  resist  warlike  and  triumphant 
soldiers.  The  fleet  is  decaying,  and  the 
help  of  England  unavailing  to  stop  an 
invasion  by  land.  The  inundation  of 
the  country  may  be  had  recourse  to; 
but  this  is  as  detrimental  to  the  inha- 
bitants as  it  would  be  to  foreigners. 
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DomestiG  diaseiisioiui  would '  make  it 
difficult  of  adoption,  and  the  approach 
of  the  winter  would  render  it  impos- 
aible. 

*'  And  even  though  the  French  should 
invade  the  country,  and  change  the 
gOTemment,  and  drive  away  its  chief^ 
the^  would  not  succeed  in  propagating 
their  principles.  The  customs,  or,  S 
you  will,  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
present  the  same  obstacles  which  axe 
found  in  Brabant  You  know  that  the 
Belgians  are  divided,  as  of  old,  into 
Vonhists  and  Yandemootists.  These 
last  are  supported  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy,  who  are  still  very  power- 
ful. They  axe  energetic,  and  desire  the 
ancient  government  They  would  be 
embarrassing  to  the  French. 

^  It  would  seem  as  if  the  confederated 
powers  had  determined  to  carry  on  the 
next  campaign  with  vigour.  MoUendorf 
is  mentioned  as  the  general.  The  Em- 
press of  Russia  guarantees  his  states  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  promises  her 
assistance  in  case  of  rebellion.  He  is 
causing  all  his  troops  to  advance,  while 
Austria  brings  her  last  resources  into 
action. 

^'  The  French  reckon  on  the  braveir 
of  their  troops,  encouraged  by  their 
success.  Discipline  and  confidence  are 
reestablished  in  their  army.  They  have 
a  great  advantage  over  their  enemies. 
They  have  made  a  territory  beyond  their 
own  the  theatre  of  war. 

^^  These  preparations  menace  us  with 
a  long  succession  of  calamities.  War 
«nd  intestine  division  threaten  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  England  alone 
can  establish  peace.  Her  power,  her 
wisdom,  the  neutrality  which  she  has 
observed,  designate  her  as  the  media- 
trix. Eten  her  interest  calls  on  her  to 
interfere.  Liberty  and  licentiousness, 
which  traverse  Europe  together,  may 
trouble  her  repose. 

'^  Spain  and  Holland  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  pacification^  ana  must 
seek  to  promote  it  France  herself  must 
desire  it — ^the  victories  exhaust  her.  In 
fine,  she  may  wrong  fortune,  and  ought 
to  bear  reverses. 

^*  It  is  said  that  your  ministry  is  busied 
with  these  negotiations.    How  glorious 


would  be  their  success  for  England! — 
how  satisiiBctory  for  humanity ! 

^'  The  resources  of  the  imagination  ar» 
exhausted  to  find  excuses  for  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussians.  Not  content  with  those 
which  the  faults  of  the  campaign  pre* 
sent, — ^they  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
Dumouriez  was  able  to  turn  to  account 
the  weakness  of  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
and  his  well-known  foible  for  the  iUu* 
minati.  Odd  stories  are  told  of  visions 
and  apparitions  which  have  appeared  to 
him. 

*^  Nobody  knows  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  the  emigrants  who  pass  through  this 
country  by  thousands  on  their  way  to 
England.  The  government  will  not 
allow  them  to  remain,  and  has  notified 
in  the  newspapers  that  they  are  not  to 
consider  themselves  protected  against 
pursuits  or  reclamations  (rechercket  au 
reclamei,)  Remembrances  to  Romilly 
and  Trail." 

In  writing  of  Charles  Abbott,  after- 
wards Lord  Colchester,  Bentham  says : — 

^'  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
'  Fra^ent,'  a  person,  related  to  me  by 
marriage,  accosted  me,  and  spoke  to  me 
nearly  in  these  words : — ^  You  are  just 
able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
without  practice;  I  am  not:  I  must 
think  of  myself  in  the  first  place,  I  will 
think  of  the  public  in  the  next  place.' 
In  my  remembrance  the  prophecy  is 
still  fresh :  I  should  not  expect  the  like 
in  his.  The  word  was  not  a  hasty  one : 
he  has  kept  to  it:  how  well,  let  the 
Finance  Reports  of  1787  and  1788  de- 
clare. To  form  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  merit  of  that 
work,  those  which  have  succeeded  under 
the  same  title  should  be  compared  with 
it  Further  than  he  went  towards  re- 
form, the  system  would  not  have  per- 
mitted him  to  go,  or  it  would  not  have 
permitted  any  one  to  go :  the  wonder  was, 
how  he  could  go  so  far,  and  be  after- 
wards what  he  was.  Under  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration it  was  barely  possible:  what 
would  it  have  been  under  such  as  we 
have  had  since?  Farther  than  ho  went 
few  but  himself  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  ffo,  few  besides  Pitt  would  have 
permitted  him  to  go :  he  went  as  fiur.  as 
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he  oould,  and  in  no  small  degree  further 
than  many  a  learned  and  eminent  per- 
■on  wiaheo." 

Of  men  more  or  less  known  to  public 
fame,  and  who  at  this  period  were  among 
the  aoquaintanoes  of  Bentham,  I  have 
fathered  the  following  sketches,  which 
fell  from  him  spontaneouslj  when  allu- 
sion was  made  to  (hem : — 

^  I  remember  Dr  Lawrence — a  man 
of  hanh  physiognomy:  there  was  a 
roughness  in  his  UnU  0iuemble.  We 
met  at  Phil.  Metcalfs.  There  was  a 
silk  gownsman  who  had  nerer  any  busi- 
ness»  but  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Omniscient  Jackson.  1  gave  the  title 
to  MaocnUoch  (Dr),  who  was  all  omni- 
scienoe,  asid  preterea  nihiL 

^Bryant*  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Inine.  If  he  found  in  Judea  a  man 
whose  name  began  with  Co/,  he  would 
swear  he  was  the  builder  of  Colchester. 

^  I  remember  hearing  a  trait  of  young 
Beckford's  profusion.  When  about  to 
sleep  at  an  inn,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
napered  for  him,  at  an  expense  of  £lO, 
tike  Wolsey,  who  travelled  with  a  set 
of  gold  hangings. 

**^  Dr  W.  Hunter  was  the  Garrick  of 
lecturers." 

Dr  Swediaur  brought  Bentham  and 
Baron  Regenfeld  together.  ^^  Regenfeld 
was  the  eternal  Secretary  of  the  Austrian 
Le^gatioB.  He  spoke  English  so  well 
thia  he  might  be  mistaken  for  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  he  got  an  illegitimate  son 
of  his  into  the  English  navy. 

^  Through  Regenfeld  I  got  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Tokay,  which  grew  on  his 
estate.  He  said  he  had  still  a  finer 
wine,  which  he  called  the  Essence  of 
Tokay,  and  which  could  not  come  hither, 
the  piaoe  of  its  production  being  so  hi 
inland.  In  my  eagerness  for  exterior 
information,  how  glad  I  was  to  lay  hold 
of  Regenfeld,— and  indeed  of  anybody 
coming  ^m  that  large  place  called 


*^  Bishop  Barnard  was  an  unbeliever. 
I  met  him  at  Owen  Cambridge's,  who 
had  a  house  of  which  he  was  very  proud, 


*  Jftoob  Bryant,  th«  tnthor  of  **  AiuUjsb  of  An- 
ciont  Jijtlioloff,**  Ae. 


near  Pope's,  at  Twickenham.  The 
bishop  was  much  among  the  aristocrac  j, 
— a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  clever  man. 
At  the  same  party  was  Baron  Nagel, 
from  whom  I  learnt  the  word  Bywerk^ 
(bywork,)  a  word  we  want  for  a  picture. 
i  made  a  little  guizziteiaui  aUa/Sk  upon 
the  bishop,  which  he  took  very  well,—* 
no  offence  in  the  slightest  degree. 

^  Salisbury  t  is  now  compelled  to 
write  for  the  papers.  He  ruined  him- 
self by  gossiping, — holding  people  by 
the  button,  and  wasting  his  time. 

^^  Wickham  was  afterwards  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Honourable. 
He  and  Charles  Abbott  had  a  project 
to  make  me  fall  in  love  with  his  sister. 
I  went  there  once ;  and  after  dinner  an 
appearance  of  business  left  me  alone 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  net 
was  spread,  but  the  fish  was  not  caught. 

^^  Arthur  Young  owned  a  landed 
estate  of  the  value  of  from  £300  to 
£400  a-year.  He  is  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  various  works,  the  useful- 
ness of  which  has  not  been  obliterated 
b^  the  hand  of  time.  He  held  a  situa- 
tion of  no  inconsiderable  altitude  in  the 
good  opinion  of  Creorge  the  Third.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  '  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture,* and  amonff  his  correspondents, 
if  what  I  have  heard  say  be  true,  was  the 
monarch,  who  borrowed,  for  that  purpose, 
the  name  of  Robinson.  In  the  Number 
for  January  1, 1787,  there  is  a  letter  on 
'  Duckett's  Husbandry,'  entitled  '  by 
Mr  Ralph  Robinson  of  Windsor,'  (p. 
65-71;)  there  is  another,  dated  March 
4, 1 787,  (p.  332-6.)  These  were  among 
his  amusements: 

Atqne  Qtmam  hii  nngia  potina  tote  ilk  dediaiet, 
T«mpoTa  MBTitiSy  cImm  qnibu  afcrtalit  urbi 
UlttstrMqne  animM  impune,  et  vindice  nnllo. 

Juvenal^  Sat  iv.  152-4. 

Another  amusement  was  architecture, — 
to  which  Kew  bears  witness. 

M.  de  Liancourt  thus  speaks  of  the 
murder  of  the  Dukede  la  Rochefoucauld, 
in  a  note  of  October  10th,  1792  : — 

(Transktion.) 
^  The  horrible  news  which  I  have 


f  Riflhaid  AatlioDy  Salulmzy,  author  of  th« 
**  leoBM  Sttrpium  fiariomm.** 
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jnat  beard  of  the  aeaasaiiiation  of  M.  de 
1a  RochefoQcaokl,*  my  oouflui»  and  my 
friend— the  worthiest  and  the  most  re- 
spectable of  men — the  most  &ithfulfijend 
of  jostioe,  and  the  poblic  wetl— has  so 
orerwhelmed  me  with  afliiction,  that  I 
cannot  come  to  joa--cannot  enjoy  the 
pleasure  I  had  reckoned  on." 

And  in  a  letter  dated  2dd  October, 
1792,  Dnmont  writes: — 

DUMOKT  TO  BeNTHAX. 

(Translation.) 

^  I  have  emrioyed  several  days  in 
reading  your  M0S.,  (on  the  Penal  Code,) 
and  especially  the  Table.  Though  I 
bad  the  highest  opinion  of  the  work,  it 
surpasses  ful  my  expectations.  It  will 
annihilate  all  that  has  been  before  writ- 
ten on  these  subjects.  I  shall  have  to 
ask  many  exphmations  from  you,  but  I 
shall  not  weary  you  till  my  return  from 
the  country.  Till  then,  1  shall  work 
out  detached  parts,  and  I  hare  already 
commenced  operations.  As  there  is  a 
regular  plan  m  the  whole,  there  is  no 
inconvensenoe  in  transhMing  separate 
portions.  I  thank  you  again  for  this 
work,  which  drags  me  forth  from  my 
inertness,  and  saves  me  from  the  torments 
of  ennui, 

"  I  have  seen  M.  de  Narbonne,  who 
arrived  yesterday,  saved  by  miracle. 
What  has  been  reported  respecting  the 
death  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  is  hi^ 
pily  &lse— -but  it  is  very  true  that  Cler- 
mont Tonn^re  has  been  killed.  One 
shudders  at  the  details  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  people.  La  Fayette  is  accused* 
He  will  not  recognise  the  new  govern- 
ment The  deputies  who  were  proceed- 
ing to  his  army,  have  been  imprisoned 
at  Sedan,  Kersaint  among  the  number." 

On  the  4th  October,  Gallois  writes  to 
Bentham  : — 

^  I  pray  Mr  Bentham  that  he  will 
allow  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  me,  to  pre* 
sent  to  him,  witiii  M.  de  Montmorency, 
M.  de  Beaumetz,  who  has  the  strongest 
desire  to  make  Mr  Bentham's  acquain- 
tance—for  he  has  learnt  to  study  and  to 
value  his  works,  from  having  been  a 


•   *  This  ooeomd  on  14th  8flptanb«r.    Dmnont 
lad  (Me  Mow)  boos  mMnfoimod. 


member  of  the  L^gisiattve  Committee 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly." 

A  letter  from  Sir  George  Staunton, 
dated  Madeira,  October  15,  1792,  has 
this  passage  :-* 

"  I  understand  this  island  is  increasing 
in  population,  and  decreasbg  in  religions 
fervour.  Yery  few  friars  have  been 
made  for  some  time,  and  not  a  nun  these 
twenty  years.  None  can  be  professed 
without  a  permission  from  the  court  of 
Lisbon ;  but  if  the  zeal  had  been  veiy 
strong,  .the  license  would  probably  have 
been  obtained  from  so  bigoted  aprinoesB 
M  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  She  |;ave 
much  more  latitude  to  the  Inquisition 
than  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  had  allowed 
in  the  reign  of  her  predecessor,  and 
a  persecution  waa  commenced  against 
Freemaeonry ;  but  there  being  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  that  eonfratemity 
among  the  principal  natives  of  this  is* 
hind,  a  strong  remonstrance  was  sent  to 
Lisbon,  and,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  an 
edict  has  been  published  restricting  the 
imprisonment  in  the  Inquisition  to  two 
months,  and  forbidding  any  punishment 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  the 
sentence  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  This  check  has  stopped  the  career 
of  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  Freemasons 
CfUi  drink  tibree  times  three,  without  the 
danger  of  any  other  death  than  that  of 
drunkenness. 

Of  date  the  3d  November,  there  is  the 
following  from — 

Braumbiz  to  Bsntvax. 
(Translation.) 
^^I  am  goin^,  my  dear  fellow-citiien, 
to  try  to  establish  at  Paris  the  difference 
which  exists  between  the  character  of  a 
travelling  citiien,  and  that  of  an  emi- 
grant which  I  detest,  and  which  I  can- 
not consent  to  accept  even  from  an  unjust 
law — some  persons  assure  me  I  shall  be 
hanged  as  a  form  of  explanation— others 
teU  me  the  contrary.  lam^ingtosee 
how  matters  are.  I  regret  qmtting  Eogr 
land,  and  particularly  regret  the  loss  ot 
that  intercourse  which  you  had  promised 
me,  and  for  which  I  liad  prepared  my- 
self by  the  study  of  y4>nr  writings,     I* 
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aflsare  yon  it  is  a  real  pain— «  pain  of 
tbe  hearty  to  leave  a  eoantry  where  I 
hare  met  with  eo  mueh  goodneea,  and 
where  I  have  found  nothing  bnt  what 
attached  me  to  it  Nobody  treated  me 
better  than  yon, — and  there  was  nobody 
I  desired  to  see  so  much  as  you,— and 
there  is  nobody  I  qnit  with  so  mnch  re- 
gret as  yon — ^while,  in  my  project  of 
another  yisit  to  England  yoor  are  reck- 
oned for  mnch.  Assure  me,  then,  that 
my  {wesenoe  will  notbe  unwelcome.  And 
aoc^  the  assnranoe  of  all  the  sentiments 
with  which  you  hare  inspired  me,  and 
which  I  derote  to  you  with  all  the  frank- 
ness of  a  good  republican." 

On  the  5th  November,  Bomilly  says: 
^^Chaoelier,  Beaumetz,and  Montmo- 
rency all  set  out  yesterday  for  Paris, 
thinking  it  better  to  expose  their  lives 
to  Marat,  and  Marat's  friends,  than  to 
incur  perpetual  banishment  and  oonfis- 
cati<m  of  their  property." 

Benjamin  Vanghaa  writes  this  lively 
note  on  the  8th  November : — 

«*  The  English  citisen  V.  to  the  French 
citisen  B. ;  o/tot,  the  city  mouse  to  the 
court  mouse. 

^  You  and  your  company  are  certainly 
more  of  a  treat  than  your  good  dinners, 
(though  so  very  goo^)  But  till  Mr  M. 
comes  to  town,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  an 

ere  to  our  kittens  in ;  who  are 

always  froliddng  when  the  mouse  is 
absent :  consequently,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  me  to  see  you,  than  to  be  seen 
by  you.  Name  your  day,  with  your 
brotner  and  O .  Rs^ .,  (omitting  Snndi^, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,)  and  give  me  the 
earliest  notice. 

*^  My  young  arehitect  is  named  Alex- 
ander: his  residence,  Weston  Street, 
Tooley  Street.  I  know  not  who  is  the 
mayor,  mt  who  the  committee,  at  Ro- 
chester; bnt  any  navy  or  Kent  people 
will  inlbrm  you.  The  bridge  is  not  to 
be  rebuilt,  but  only  widened,  and  perhaps 
the  two  middle  arohes  thrown  into  one. 

^  I  shall  leave  to  the  other  citizen 
BuiMj  to  ffo  to  Portsmouth,  and  bring 
baek  kno^dedge,on  condition  that  he  tel£ 
it  all  when  he  returns.  The  papen  on 
this  subject  will  be  returned  to-morrow. 


In  a  note  of  Dumont,  (2dd  Novem- 
ber,) he  concludes  thus :— • 

^^  Adieu  !  I  quit  Bentham  for  Bent- 
ham,  and  am  occupied  this  morning  with 
a  chapter  that  enchants  me." 

The  intercourse  between  Bentham 
and  Mr  Law,*  had  its  origin  in  the  corre^. 
spondence  which  follows  >- 

Bbrtham  10  Mm  Law. 

**Q.S.P^  Jatwary,  1793. 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  just  heard  from  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  that, 
on  his  meeting  you  at  your  brother  s, 
you  were  pleased  to  express  an  inclina- 
tion to  become  acquainted  with  the 
author  of  tiie  Defence  of  Usury.  The 
author  of  the  speculative  Defence  of 
Usury,  has  an  unfeigned  ambition  to 
become  acquiunted  with  the  author  of 
the  practical  and  practised  Mocurrery 
system.  With  these  dispositions,  third 
persons  and  formal  introductions  seem 
superfluous.  In  the  morning,  I  never 
see  anybody,  whom  I  can  possibly  help 
seeing ;— but  everybody  must  dine.  If 
you  will  &vour  me  with  your  company 
to  dinner  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  will 
lake  care  there  shaU  be  nobody  else— 
perhi^  not  even  my  brother,  whom,  at 
another  time,  I  flatter  myself  you  would 
not  be  displeased  to  know ;  or,  if  it  be 
more  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  accept  of 
a  Ute  d  the  dinner  from  you  with  eoual 
pleasure.  When  two  people  are  together, 
they  have  their  own  talk;  but  when 
they  are  to  have  a  third,  they  don't 
know  what  talk  they  are  to  have.  I 
mention  those  two  early  days,  for  after- 
wards it  is  TCiy  uncertam  what  command 
I  shall  have  of  my  time.  My  usual 
hour  is  flve,  but  any  other  is  equally 
convenient  to  me.  If  neither  of  those 
days  should  suit  you,  I  dine  at  home  to- 
<^7 ;  xny  brother  has  a  mechanical  man 
to  dine  with  him,  but  he  can  dispose  of 
him  as  he  pleases,  and  we  should  form 


*  Tlionuui  Iaw,  brothff  to  EdiMnl,  aftsrwiidi 
LoidKUMboranslu  H«liMllMttiAiiMmb«rof  tli« 
Council  of  Revonue  in  Fort- William,  and  pnbliihed, 
in  1792p  «  A  Sketch  of  lomo  lato  amngcmentt, 
with  %  Tiow  of  «ho  rising  nwwirtta  in  BmgaL** 
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two  diatinot  parties,  which  would  be  but 
little  in  one  another's  way. — ^I  am.  Sir, 

Mb  Law  to  BmrsHAM, 
^'  JFi^inaiah  StTHiy  Jamairy^  1793. 

^  Deae  SiRj^-For  so  I  must  address 
you,  after  yonr  most  liberal  letter, — I 
will  wait  upon  you  to-monow  at  half-* 
pfUBt  four,  that  I  may  not  suffer  anxiety, 
for  I  feel  a  woman's  eagerness  to  meet  a 
gentleman  of  such  an  enlightened  mind. 
I  send  you  Adam  Smith,  Sd  vol.,  with 
some  notes  that  may  conrey  an  idea  of 
a— Yours  most  futmully." 

Bentham  consulted  Romilly  on  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet,  Truth  v, 
Ashhurst.  Bomilly's  opinion  is  con- 
yeyed  in  these  words : — 

^  lAncobCi  Innj  Januavy^  I7d3. 

^  Dear  Bentham, — ^I  have  got  your 
manuscript  copied,  but  I  haye  not  sent 
it  you,  l^use  I  wish  to  make  two  or 
three  extracts  from  it;  and  I  haye  been 
00  much  taken  up  with  other  business, 
that  I  haye  not  had  time  to  do  it.  I 
haye  had  leisure,  howeyer,  to  read  it 
again,  and  to  form  a  decided  opinion, 
that  Uie  publication  of  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  good,  and  may  do  harm.    The  praise 

S'yen  to  the  French  would,  I  haye  no 
rabt,  throw  discredit  on  all  the  truths 
it  contains.  I£^  howeyer,  you  disregard 
m^  opinion,^  and  resolye  to  publish  it,  I 
will  return  it  you  immediately.  If  jrou 
can  lend  me  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  I  will  oe  much  obliged  to  you 
for  if 

The  pamphlet  is  dated  December  17, 
1792.  Bomilly's  judgment  decided  the 
non-publication  at  the  period  when  that 
judgment  was  giyen,  and  the  pamphlet 
first  saw  the  li^t  in  1828.*  The  re- 
ference to  the  French  is  so  slight,  as 
scarcely  to  give  a  colouring  to  Bomilly's 
reasonmg;  but  the  attacks  on  English 
judges  and  English  judicature,  made  no 
doiu)t  the  printm^  of  such  a  work,  in  no 
small  degree,  penlous  to  the  author. 


*3MWorks»  toIt.|1>.23& 


Beplying  to  a  yenr  cold,  touchy,  and 
reproachful  letter  of  Dr  Anderson's,  in 
which  he  accuses  Bentham  of  conduct 
both  unfriendly  and  ungeutlemanly,  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  commumcated 
to  Dr.  A.*s  son,  some  particulan  of  a 
lawsuit,  with  which  Bentham  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  him  unacquainted, 
Bentham  uses  this  language : — 

Bentham  to  Dk  Andsbson. 

''  When  your  imagination  painted 
your  old  friend  in  such  terrible  colours, 
you  had  forgot  two  things :  one  is,  that 
no  man,  who  was  bom  white,  becomes 
coal-black  all  of  a  sudden ;  the  other  i% 
that  no  man  does  mischief  without  a 
motive. 

'^  What  motive  had  I  to  do  you  mis- 
chief? What  provocation  had  you  given 
me  ?  You  have  now  given  me  provoca- 
tion, and  I  have  not  the  smallest  particle 
of  desire  to  do  you  mischief  more  than 
I  had  before ;  the  regret  of  having  been 
the  unintentional  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
you,  is  the  only  sentiment  that  dwells 
with  me.  It  so  happens,  too,  that  my 
brother,  whose  opinions  of  you,  and  dis- 
positions towards  you,  were  never  other 
than  friendly,  saw  my  letter  before  it 
went.  He  happened  to  be  sitting  b^ 
me  while  I  was  writing  it ;  I  handed  it 
to  him,  and  he  returned  it  to  me  without 
a  comment.  Forgive  me,  forgive  your- 
self^ and  believe  me  now  as  ever,  your 
faithful  friend. 

^^  P.Sb — ^I  send  thisletter  onen  throudi 
^our  son ;  if  he  does  what  i  should  do 
m  his  place,  it  may  save  both  of  you  a 
tedious  and  useless  correspondence;  if 
he  think  it  worth  his  while  to  wish  for 
further  explanations,  he  can  get  them 
through  me  with  infinitely  less  trouble 
than  from  you.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
more  pleasing  to  him  to  see  you  in  good 
humour  than  in  bad,  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  not  show  him  your  letter  unless  h» 
and  you  both  insist  upon  it" 

The  letter^  however,  had  not  its  in- 
tended effect .    The  reply  is  en-^ 

dorsed  by  Bentham  ^'  Implacable ;"  and 
I  believe  correspondence  thereupon 
ceased. 

A  letter  to  Mr  Law  of  February  2, 
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ITddy  and  his  reply,  axe  charaoteristic 
of  both:— 

Beiitham  to  Thomas  Law. 

^'  QiuetCs  Square  Place. 

*'  Dear  Sib, — ^If  you  have  any  curio- 
sity to  see  a  native  of  Siberia,  not  of 
Russian,  but  of  the  aboriginal  Siberian 
race,  such  a  personage  will  dine  with 
me,  in  company  with  the  chaplain  to  the 
Bussian  embassy,  on  Wednesday.  At 
the  same  time  and  place  will  appear  Mr 
Wilson,  in  some  measure  for  the  sake  of 
staring  at  the  Siberian,  but  much  more 
for  the  sake  of  admiring  Mr  Law,  in 
hopes  of  his  being  attracted  hither  partly 
by  the  sort  of  bait  above-mentioned, 
partly  by  the  opportimity  of  settling 
with  the  said  Mr  Wilson  the  proposed 
meeting  in  Weymouth  Street.  At  the 
same  time,  you  would  see  two  or  three 
other  friends  of  Mr  Wilson's  and  mine, 
who  are  ambitious  of  making  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  whose  acquaintance,  a 
man  of  your  views  and  feelings  cannot 
but  be  glad  to  make. 

*'The  precipitation  with  which  you 
terminated  your  too  short  visit,  left  me 
no  time  to  think  of  two  requests  I  had 
to  make  to  you — ^the  one  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  keep  in  store  for 
me  the  memorandums  I  understood  you 
Lad  made,  relative  to  the  subject  of  my 
Defence  of  Usury;  the  other,  Uiat  if  your 
partiality  for  my  productions  should  lead 
you  thro^h  what  I  have  written  on  the 
Judicial  &tablishment,  you  would  do  it 
pen  in  hand,  and  allow  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  profiting  by  any  remarks  it  might 
suggest  to  you." 

Thomas  Law  to  Bentham. 

«  Wes^mwdh  Street, 
''Fdn-uary  4,1793. 

'^  Dear  Sir, — Your  polite  note  is  so 
fall  of  kindnesses,  that  I  know  not  which 
most  to  thank  you  for.  That  of  your 
promise  to  fix  a  day  to  favour  me  with 
your  company,  and  to  preinul  on  Mr 
Wilson  to  come  also,  I  prefer.  Your 
brother,  the  colonel,  was  enjojring  prac- 
tical gratifications,  whilst  we  were  in- 
dulging in  speculative  ones.  He  was 
epen  with  «#.     I  am  obliged  by  bis 

You  X. 


card,  and  am  desirous  of  having  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  Ahs\  I 
am  obliged  to  go  mr  a  few  days  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  set  off  on  Tuesday  next,  my 
brother  having  particularly  desired  me 
to  see  him  in  Dublin.  Your  pamphlet 
on  the  Judiciary  Establishment  is  gone 
to  be  bound,  and  it  will  receive  my 
greatest  attention,  for,  in  Asia,  courts 
are  much  wanted,  and  good  laws.  I 
was  reading  it,  when  Colonel  Bentham 
was  amusing  himself  with  the  Eesay  on 
Woman.  His  Panopticon  would,  me- 
thinks,  be  a  good  building  for  a  j^ous 
man.  The  genuine  native  of  Siberia  I 
should  behold  with  eagerness  as  a  rare 
animal,  but  mere  curiosities,  in  general, 
have  very  little  attraction.  Cut  bono  is 
my  question.  Your  brother  is  pleased 
with  novelties.  Immediately  upon  my 
return,  I  shall  claim  your  premise,  and 
hope  that  your  brother  will  accompany 
youw — ^I  remain,"  &c. 

A  Frenchman,  named  Duquesneau,  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  had  married  a  ser- 
vant of  Bentham's.  On  the  8d  Feb- 
ruary, 1793,  a  king*s  order  was  issued, 
banishing  the  said  Duquesneau,  and 
directing  him  to  leave  the  nation  within 
three  days.  Bentham  took  him  into  his 
house.  The  man  was  supposed,  but 
without  any  the  slightest  grounds,  to  bo 
connected  with  the  republican  party  in 
France.  Bentham  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  his  Panopticon  negotiations, 
and  was  assuredly  not  likely  to  obtain 
favour  by  interfering  on  behalf  of  this 
poor  foreigner.  I  find  in  Bentham's 
handwriting  the  following  endorsement 
on  the  king's  warrant : — 

^'  King's  Order  of  Banishment  to  Du- 
quesneau, under  the  Alien  Act,— ^acting 
functionary  Huskisson,  afterwards  cabi- 
net minister.  The  order  being  ground- 
less, J.  B.,  Q.  S.  P.  [Jeremy  Bentham, 
Queen  Square  Place  J  attended  at  the 
Alien  Office  to  prove  it  so  to  be.  Hus- 
kisson was  haughty  and  unreasonable, 
but  yielded,  though  with  a  bad  grace." 

The  royal  thunder,  directed  against 
Monsieur  Duquesneau,  the  shoemaker, 
was  thus  spent  in  vain.  This  letter  of 
Bentham  to  Henry  Dundas  explains  the 
case:— 
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BSXTBAM  TO  M&  DUNDAfl. 

^'  Queen  Square  Plaee^ 
«  4^  F^ruaty,  1793. 

*^  Sir, — Marie  Daqnesneao,  a  French- 
woman, who,  for  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  has  lived  with  me  m  the 
capacity  of  cook,  has  just  brought  me  an 
order,  signed  by  his  Majesty,  and  coun* 
tersigned  by  Mr  Dundas,  directed  to  a 
person  by  ue  name  Monsieur  Duques- 
neau,  who,  she  says,  is  her  husband, 
enjoining  him,  in  pursuance  of  the  late 
act,  to  quit  the  rctfilm  on  or  before  the 
6th  instant,  which  is  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. She  appealed  to  me  in  great 
affliction,  sajring  that  her  husband  had 
lived  in  this  country  these  ten  yean, 
and  prefers  it  to  his  own ;  that  he  is  a 
journeyman  shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
can  have  a  very  good  character  from 
the  master  for  whom  he  has  worked  for 
these  last  four  or  five  years.  Upon  my 
questioning  her  whether  her  husband 
may  not  have  been  meddling  with  poli- 
ties, and  whether  that  may  not  have 
been  the  ooGasion  of  his  receiving  such 
an  Older,  she  assured  me  to  the  contrary 
with  great  earnestness,  saying  that  he  is 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  go- 
vernment should  be  so  much  as  appriaed 
of  his  existence,  unless  it  be  by  means 
of  a  man  who  obtained  £50  of  him,  on 
pretence  of  taking  him  into  partnership, 
and  who,  he  apprehends,  may  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  late  act,  in  the  view 
of  getting  rid  of  him  and  his  demand. 
Certain  that  nothing  can  be  more  foreign 
to  your  intentions  than  to  convert  an 
instrument  of  public  security  into  an 
engine  of  private  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, I  take  the  liberty  of  conveying  to 
Tour  notice  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  to  me.  My  intention  is  to 
give  bun  the  offer  of  living  at  my  house, 
as  above,  from  the  day  in  which  the  order 
faegiBs  to  be  in  force — ^vis.  Wednesday 
— *to  the  end  that  if  h»  really  be  a  dan- 
geious  person,  the  officers  of  government 
may  know  where  to  meet  with  him,  and 
if  not,  that  ha  may  not  be  in  the  power 
of  his  advenaiy  to  get  him  sent  away, 
or  oommitted  without  the  knowledge  of 
Jiis  friends;  and  if  not,  that  he  may  find 
protection  with  me,  against  any  project 


for  hurrying  him,  or  getting  him  even 
thrown  into  jail,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  friends. 

*'  P.S.  The  person  suspected  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  information  is  one 
Frederick  Grote,  a  German,  a  jeweller, 
whose  promissory  note  to  Dnquesneau, 
dated  1 1th  Januai7,1792,for  £37,ls.6d., 
I  have  now  before  me^  The  ground  of 
suspicion  is,  that  upon  some  words  hap- 
pening lately  between  them  on  account 
of  the  non-paymoit  of  the  money,  Qwte 
said  to  Duquesnean,  he  would  take  care 
and  do  for  Aim. 

^^  The  person  for  whom  Duquesnean 

works,  is  a  Mr  John ^  a  master 

shoemaker.  No.  44,  Castle  Street,  Oxford 
Market,  whose  certificate  in  his  £ftvour 
lies  before  me.* 

I  give  a  copy  of  this  royal  order,  as 
a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  foreign- 
ers might  be  sent  out  of  the  country 
without  reason  given : — 

'^  George  R. 

^^  Our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
you.  Monsieur  Duquesnau,  [the  name  is 
misspelt,] not  being  anatural  bom  subject 
of  this  realm,  nor  having  received  letters- 
patent  of  denization  ^m  us,  or  any  of 
our  royal  predecessors,  nor  having  been 
natundized  by  act  of  Parliament,  do,  on 
or  before  the  sixth  day  of  this  instant 
February,  depart  this  realm,  and  you, 
the  said  Monsieur  Duquesnau,  are  here- 
by commanded  to  depart  this  realm 
accordingly. 

^^CHven  at  our  court  of  St  James's, 
the  third  day  of  Febmaiy,  1793,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  our  reign. 
^'  By  his  Majesty's  command. 

"  Hekbt  Dundas." 

The  Bishop  of  IGlhila  and  Achonry 
(Law)  was  the  instrument  of  publishing 
Bentluim's  book  on  Law  Taxes  in  Lne- 
land.     Uisbrothw  (Thomas)  writes — 

Tbohas  Ljlw  to  Bertbam. 

''  W^moM  Street^  April,  17d3. 

^^Dbae  Sm, — May  the  p&blieation 
have  all  the  good  efieots  you  wish  it — 
the  benevolence  and  truth  of  ^rour  argu- 
ments ought  to  influence  MinisterB,  bat 
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aherations  aie  not  easily  caased.  Mjr 
Indiaviews  are  nowthe  objects  of  delight 
to  the  mighty  Dandas — ^he  has  been  very 
oandid  and  liberal — he  acknowledges 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  tiade  from  Bengal  carried  on  clan- 
destinely— ^in  short)  Monopoly  is  giving 
way,  and  my  rising  ruourcet  are  ad- 
mitted. I  expect  20,000  tons  of  sogar 
Mzs  yaar.  How  many  manufacturers, 
merchants,  wanwn,  ^p-buildeis,  and 
agents  will  be  employed  by  theae  bmshs  ! 
How  India  and  Gieat  Britain  will  be 
enriched  f" 

Again — 

''  IV^^mauth  Street^  la  Aprils  1798. 

*'Dear  Sir, — ^lam  just  £a.TOured  with 
your  letter,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
read  your  publication.  The  Protestants 
in  Ireland  are  most  enraged  at  this  Go- 
vernment for  making  them  be  just  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  preparing 
a  K>eech  for  Wednesday — this  is  the 
begmning.  If  you  tell  me  it  is  nonsense 
I  will  bnm  it.  We  feel  philanthropy, 
but  have  many  obstacles  to  oppose.  At 
what  hour  in  the  morning  shall  I  wait 
upon  you  ? 

^  P.S. — I  send  you  this  immediately^ 
that,  if  you  please,  you  may  invite  him 
for  to-morrow  morning,  and  come  to 
give  instructions.  Dumont  dines  here 
to-morrow.  He  wants  your  papers  to 
lesume  his  labours." 

Bentham  writes  thus  gaily  to  his 
brother  on  the  subject  of  Panopticon  in 
May,  1793:— 

Benthax  to  his  Brother* 

'^  You  must  not  stay  lounging  there 
beyond  this  week.  Next  we^  Rtt  and 
Dnndas  are  to  come  to  see  Panopticon 
together:  and  nobody  can  say  how  soon 
in  the  week;  for  the  whole-school-days 
end  this  week,  and  though  they  don't 
break  up  yet  awhile,  the  next  week  and 
80  on,  will  consist  chiefiy  of  half-hoIidayB. 
If  you  don't  come  in  time  to  make  the 
Biune-show,  I  must  turn  you  off,  and 
iiake  the  jiggumbobe  into  my  own  hands. 
My  feinting  fits,  at  the  th^ghts  of  los- 
ing the  dear  body,  are  cured.    I  am  as* 


sured  distmctly  that  Panopticon  would 
not  be  at  all  affected  by  it ;  but  what  is 
better,  there  is  no  danger  of  having  any- 
body else  to  deal  with ;  their  myrmidons 
give  out  by  authority  that  Dundas's  exit 
is  no  nearer  than  it  was  when  he  came 
in  ;  and  that  Pitt  himself  knows  no  more 
who  is  to  be  the  successor  than  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  They  professedly  keep  the 
seals  dangling  in  the  air  to  catch  rene- 
gadoes :  if  they  would  lend  them  me 
awhile,  I  would  set  them  anlancing  at 
the  end  of  a  fishing-rod  before  the  bed- 
chamber window  at  a  certain  house. — 
Pounce  would  go  the  glass,  as  if  the 
dtcyen  had  been  dashing  at  a  mouse. 
Various  of  Pitt's  friends,  yea,  manifold, 
I  am  told,  have  been  at  him  with  mal- 
lets, beating  Panopticon  into  his  head  : 
your  duke,  I  suppose,  mediately,  if  not 
immediately,  of  the  number.  Nobody 
can  be  better  known  anywhere,  I  am 
positively  assured,  than  your  humble  ser« 
vant  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  the  cabi- 
net,— sins  and  blasphemies  of  all  sorts^ 
of  course,  included :  so  much  the  better, 
as  they  don  t  seem  to  stand  in  the  wa^ 
of  his  salvation.  What  my  enemies,  if 
I  have  any,  say  of  me,  I  am  not  told ; 
but  the  account  my  friends  give  of  me  is^ 
that  I  am  mad;  tor  which  I  make  them 
a  low  bow ;  for  madfieu^  forsooth,  being 
interpreted,  means  eartus.*  this  last  offer 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  egregious 
instance.  Chuckle-heads,  who  have  been 
used  all  their  lives  long  to  see  cheaa^ 
and  battledore,  and  shuttlecock  played 
at  for  nothing,— can't  bring  theinselves 
to  conceive  that  anybody  in  his  senses 
should  be  able  to  find  amusement  in  a 
game  that  anybody  has  ever  been  paid 
for  playing  at.  The  offer,  such  as  it  is, 
seems  to  have  come  seasonably  enough^ 
and  not  to  be  in  any  great  danger  of  be- 
ing rejected.  The  deficiency  seems  to 
kave  Men  very  generally  felt,  and  openly 
enough  recognised ;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  if  notlung  be  gained,  nothing  can 
be  lost  by  the  experiment" 

The  obscure,  and  aometimeB  contra- 
dietorjphraseology, — the  redundancy  6t 
wozds,-*<die  awkwardness  and  fipsqnent 
inversion  of  style, — and  the  Tanoos 
other  imperfections  of  language  whioh 
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characterize  our  acts  of  parliament,  were 
eyilB  to  which  Bentham  freqaentljaonght 
to  proTide  a  remedy.  A  letter  of  his 
to  Dandas  on  this  important  matter 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

Bemtham  to  Mr  Dundas. 

"  M09  20, 1793. 

^  Sir, — ^Taking  up  in  the  country  the 
newspaper  of  Saturday,  I  see  the  public 
service  threatened  with  a  resignation, 
which  has  but  too  strong  an  appearance 
of  being  a  speedy  one.  Fortunate  as  I 
liad  thought  myself  in  the  notice  with 
which  I  understood  my  Panopticon  pro- 
posal to  hare  been  honoured,  permit  me 
to  express  the  anxiety  I  cannot  but  feel 
at  the  apprehension  of  seeing  it  turned 
over  into  any  other  hands.  The  inti- 
mation I  received  some  time  ago,  that 
a  determination  had  been  made  in  ite 
favour  bettoeen  you  and  Mr  Pitty — ^that 
the  discussion  of  it  with  me,  only  waited 
for  the  first  vacant  day  that  could  be 
found  for  it,  and  that  the  whole  day 
(convivial  hours  included)  would  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  will,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  engagement  to  save  me 
from  the  misfortune  of  so  undesirable  a 
change.  Had  that  expectation  been 
realized  at  an  earlier  period,  I  had 
thought  of  profiting  by  it,  to  speak  of 
another  object  <of  my  ambition,  which, 
88  it  is,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  stat- 
ing to  yon  in  the  compass  of  a  letter, 
and  therefore,  narrowly  and  imperfectly, 
lest  the  mention  of  it  should  come  too 
late. 

^^  Meanmg  to  get  good  payment  for 
making  others  work,  there  is  a  line  in 
which  it  would  be  matter  of  amusement 
to  me  to  work  hard  in  my  own  peison, 
and  that  for  nothing.  *  The  tender  of 
my  humble  services  m  that  line  may  be 
considered  as  a  tribute  of  acknowledg- 
ment, or  the  employment  as  an  object 
of  solicitation,  as  you  please. 

'^  The  penmanship  of  the  ttatuiei,  I 
have  observed,  has,  every  now  and  then, 
become  the  subject  of  a  diBsatisfiaetion, 
which  luu  been  repeatedly  and  publicly 
expiMwd.  With  what  d^pfee  01  justice, 
is  a  question  I  never  thought  of  propesiiig 
to  myself  with  reference  to  the  present  or 


any  other  particular  conjuncture.  My 
inclinationsontjiathead  bear  no  reference 
to  oonjimctures.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  have  passed  over  my  head 
since  the  notion  came  across  me,  that 
the  business  of  that  department  did  not 
stand,  in  general,  upon  so  good  a  f ootins 
as  it  might,  nor,  as  I  flattered  myseli, 
it  mi^ht  one  day  be  in  my  power  to 
phice  it  on,  were  it  to  be  intrusted  to  my 
charge.  This,  if  a  presumptuous,  was 
no  icQe  thought ;  for  how  little  soever 
may  have  been  done  by  nature,  I  ques* 
tion  whether  there  be  that  man  living 
in  whom  zeal  and  industry  have  been 
more  assiduous  in  that  line.  The  busi- 
ness of  tracing  out  the  several  circum- 
stances and  contingencies  for  which  pro- 
vision may  require  to  be  nuide  in  the 
tenor  of  a  law,  is  a  business  I  have  been 
so  long  used  to  travel  over  for  my  amuse- 
ment, and  that  in  almost  every  direction, 
that  the  operations  of  it  are  become 
rather  a  mechanical  process  than  a  mat- 
ter of  study;  so  that,  though  in  any 
instance  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
find  myself  differ  in  opinion  from  those 
under  whose  authority  I  had  to  act,  I 
should  still  have  the  satisfiEbCtion  of  doing 
so  much  for  their  accommodation  as  to 
furnish  them  with  as  ample  a  stock  of 
considerations  in  the  way  of  precaution, 
and  objection,  and  defence,  as  they  would 
have  curiosity  to  see,  or  pastime  to  at- 
tend to.  The  business,  too,  of  weighing 
words  and  syllables,  is  a  business  which 
has  occupied  as  much  attention  on  my 
part,  as  it  can  have  occupied  on  the 
part  of  the  most  experienced  chancery 
draughtsman,  or  special  pleader. 

^^  oomething  in  the  way  of  legislation 
may  be  deemed  wanting  for  Hindostan. 
Divested  of  all  local  prejudices,  but  not 
the  less  sensible  of  their  jbrce,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  respecting  them,  I  could, 
with  the  same  fiicility,  turn  my  hand  to 
the  concerns  of  that  distant  country^  as 
to  those  of  the  parish  in  which  I  live. 

""  The  books  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  as  specimens,  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  already,  jiyoL  certainly 
will  not  read ;  but  should  it  be  thoufflit 
worth  while  to  dip  into  them,  with  Uiia 
particnlar  view,  tiiey  will  lie  in  readi- 
ness for  the  purpose.     That   on   the 
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Judici€U  Eitablishment — that  on  Parlia- 
mentary Taeties — that  on  the  EmaTid- 
potion  of  Frenck  Colonies — and  the 
just  printed  one  on  Law  Taxe$y  remain, 
for  different  reasons,  as  jet  nnpublished. 
Some  of  them  might  lead  yon  to  take 
me  for  a  Republican — ^if  I  were,  I  would 
not  dissemble  it :  the  fact  is,  that  I  am 
writing  against  even  Parliamentary 
Brfonuy  and  that  without  any  change 
of  sentiment.  To  make  the  trial  of  my 
services  with  the  least  risk,  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  the  following  is  the 
course  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gest.— Let  a  business  of  any  kmd,  with 
fluch  instructions  as  were  thought  neces- 
sary, be  put  into  my  hands; — let  the 
same  business,  with  thesame  instructions, 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  other  person. 
Each  having  drawn  his  bill,  let  the  other 
be  called  to  give  his  observations  on  it ; 
but  that  my  comment  might  be  the  freer, 
my  wish  would  be,  that  the  person  whose 
composition  was  the  object  of  it,  might 
remain  unknown  to  me.  In  this  way, 
a  very  instructive  experiment,  might,  I 
conceive,  be  made,  and  that  without  any 
klat;  there  would  be  no  plaeing  nor 
displacing  ;  whoever  is  in  possession  of 
the  emolument,  might  continue  so,  and 
while  that  remained  entire,  any  part  of 
the  duty  would  be  the  less  missed. 

^*  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  footing  on 
which  I  could  think  of  offering  my  ser- 
vices ;  for  it  is  accuracy  only,  and  not 
expedition,  that  I  could  imdertake  for ; 
the  oblie;ation  of  getting  a  given  business 
despatched  by  a  given  time,  would,  for 
some  time  at  least,  if  not  for  ever,  be  too 
much  for  me.  My  success  in  this  line, 
should  I  be  thought  to  have  met  with 
any,  will  have  been  the  result — ^not  of 
any  incommunicable  talent,  but  of  a 
method  which  I  should  have  little  doubt 
of  being  able  to  transmit  to  any  young 
man  of  tolerable  abilities,  who  would  find 
adequate  inducements  for  giving  himself 
the  trouble  of  obtaining  it.  When  I 
had  brought  the  matter  to  this  point,  my 
object  would  have  been  accomplished. 
My  reward  would  be,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  made  improvements  take  root  in 
so  important  a  branch  of  science ;  that 
reward  being  already  reaped  and  gone, 
then  would  be  the  time  for  the  ordinary 


emolument,  the  salary,  whatever  it  be,  to 
revive  for  the  benefit  of  my  successors* 
Pupils  are  not  wanting  to  the  Convey- 
ancer, to  the  Special  Pleader,  or  to  the 
Chancery  Draughtsman ;  instruction  in 
the  superior  line  of  parliamentary  pen- 
manship, would,  I  presume,  be  still  less 
in  danger  of  going  a-begging,  if  suitable 
encouragement  were  to  be  annexed  to  it. 
The  £600  a-year  which  I  have  heard 
spoken  of  aA  the  salary,  I  must  confess, 
I  do  not  look  upon  aa  anything  like 
adequate,  so  long  as  salary  is  thought  fit 
to  be  annexed  to  office.  The  situation 
ought  to  be,  not  a  step  to,  but  a  step 
(ibove^  professional  practice.  Superior 
talent  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  be  called 
from  so  superior  a  public  duty  to  the 
petty  concerns  of  private  clients.  Re^ 
sponsibility^  and  on  that  account,  official 
title,  and  high  dignity,  with  a  salary 
proportioned  to  the  dignity,  ought  ta 
accompany  a  function  of  so  much  real 
importance.  Having  divested  myself  of 
all  interest,  I  speak  without  bias  on  the 
head  of  emolument,  and,  therefore,  with 
the  less  reserve.  I  hope  I  speak  clearly 
enough  on  that  head  not  to  be  mistaken. 
What  I  do  solicit,  is  the  labour ;  what 
I  could  not  so  much  as  accept,  were  it 
ever  so  much  pressed  upon  me,  is  the 
emolument  or  any  part  of  it.  I  could 
easily  show  you  that  the  disclaimer  is  a 
necessary  one,  and  not  chargeable  with 
either  affectation  or  even  oddity;  but 
I  have  already  attempted  but  too  much 
upon  your  time. — ^I  have  the  honour  to 
be.  Sec," 

On  4th  June,  there  is  the  following, 
from 

Benjamin  Vaughan  to  Bentham. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ? ^Wilber- 

force  came  to  me  yesterday,  to  give  me 
nearly  cart^  blanche  over  a  slave-bill, 
and  then  dined  with  me,  and  carried  me 
to  the  House  for  that  and  Lambtons 
motion;  but  neither  having  place,  I  went 
back  to  read  my  packet  letters,  and  su- 
perintend insurances  to  many  thousand 
pounds  amount.  I  could  say  much  more ; 
but  come  on  Saturday  se  ennieht,  and  I 
will  introduce  you  and  your  brother  to 
M.  de  Narbonne.   The  Bishop  of  Autun 
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alflo  dines  with  me,  with  Gtejr,  and  per- 
haps Sheridaiu — Yonn  affectionatelj. 

''  AU  weU  at  Paris,  27ih  May,  and 
plenty  of  com  in  Fnmoe.* 

Bentham  had  his  hopes  excited  almost 
as  often  as  they  were  depressed,  by  the 
Ticissitudes  to  whieh  lus  Panopticon 
scheme  was  exposed.  In  a  letter  of 
August  1793,  he  writes : — 

^^  I  have  just  seen  Nepean.  The  Minis- 
try are  afraid  to  act  under  the  Peniten- 
tiaiy  act,  bat  will  bring  in  a  bill  to  get 
me  oattersea  Rise  next  session ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  recommend  it  to  me,  to 
tiy  what  I  can  do,  under  these  circum- 
stances, towards  getting  it  immediately 
by  consent  of  the  propnetors.  I  am  this 
instant  sitting  down  to  try  my  eloquence 
upon  them." 

Romilly  gires  the  following  account 
of  the  BrideweU,  or  House  of  Correction 
at  Edinburgh: — 

ROKILLT  TO  BbRTHAX. 

''  Edinburghy  2d  SqpUmber^  1798. 
^  Dbab  Bentham, — Much  as  I  detest 
writing  letters,  especially  in  a  place 
where  I  have  so  many  different  ways  of 
passing  my  time  as  I  hare  here,  I  should 
reproach  mjrself  if  I  were  not  to  give  you 
some  account  of  a  Panopticon  which  is 
building  in  this  city.  As  I  have  never 
heard  you  mention  it,  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  yon  may  be  entirely  unacquainted 
with  it    It  is  built  entirely  of  stone, 


and  though  it  was  b^gun  only  a  year 
ago,  the  shell  of  it  is  nearly  finished. 
The  plan  is  Adam's ;  and  I  am  informed 
that  he  admits  that  he  took  the  idea  of 
it  from  your  brother.  It  is  a  eemi- 
eurcolar  building,  and  differs  from  your 
plan  very  materially  in  this  respect^  thai 
the  cells  in  which  the  convicts  are  to 
work,  are  not  placed  at  the  outer  extre- 
mity of  the  building,  but  look  upon  the 
annular  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  thd 
Inspector  s  room  is  placed.  At  the  outer 
extremity  are  cells,  in  which  the  con* 
victs  are  to  sleep,  and  in  which  they  are 
to  be  in  solitaiy  confinement ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  ceUs  there  is  a 
passage  into  which  the  doors  of  both  oella 
open ;  but  as  these  doors  are  not  facing 
each  other,  there  is  no  thorough  light, 
as  in  your  design,  nor  the  same  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  The  whole  side  of  the 
working  cells,  which  lies  towards  the 
Inspector's  room,  is  open,  and  to  be 
grated  with  iron ;  and  the  Inspector  has 
no  means  of  seeing  into  the  cells  but 
from  the  light  of  the  annular  well,  which, 
the  workmen  told  me,  was  to  be  covered 
with  a  glass  skylight.  There  are  four 
stories  of  cells,  and  only  two  Inspectora' 
rooms,  which  being  placed  each  between 
two  stories,  as  in  your  plan,  have  a  per- 
fect view  into  every  part  of  all  the  work- 
ing cells.  I  am  afraid  yon  will  so  little 
be  able  to  understand  my  description, 
that  I  must  endeavour  to  draw  some 
kind  of  plan  for  you : — 
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*^  1  think  the  want  of  air  seems  to  be 
one  great  objection  to  this  plan;  and 
another  is,  that  the  convicts,  in  the  cells 
where  they  sleep,  are  not  exposed  to  any 
inspection ;  it  may  not  be  rery  difficnlt 
for  them  to  make  their  escape,  especi- 
ally as  these  ceUs  are  at  the  outermost 
part  of  the  building.  It  is  true  that 
seems  to  have  been  provided  against  by 
pretty  strong  walls;  but  Mr  Blackbume, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  on 
this  subject,  had,  I  remember,  yety  little 
confidence  in  the  thickness  of  wails.  It 
is  true  that  both  the  objections  I  have 
mentioned  are  in  some  degree  weakened 
by  the  situation  of  the  buildmg,  which 
stands  on  the  side  of  Calton  Hill,between 
the  new  and  old  towns,  and  under  the 
immediate  view  of  a  great  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  there  is  always  not  only  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  but  wind. 

^  I  am  passing  my  time  here  veiy 
pleasantly,  principally  however  in  a  so- 
ciety which  you  would  not  at  all  relish 
— lawyers.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
this  would  be  a  very  safe  countiy  just 
at  this  moment  for  you  to  be  found  in, 
for  I  heard  the  judges  of  the  justiciary 
court,  the  other  day,  declare  with  great 
solemnity,  upon  the  trial  of  Mr  Muir, 
that  to  say  the  courts  of  justice  needed 
reform  was  seditions — highly  criminal, 
— and  betrayed  a  most  hostile  disposi- 
tion towards  the  constitution,  of  which 
the  courts  of  justice  form  a  most  impor- 
tant part" 

To  Philip  Metcalf,*  Bentham  gives 
this  vQty  cheering  account  of  his  minis- 
terial negotiations : — 

Bekthah  to  Phiup  Metcalf. 

'' Hendony  Middlesex^ 
''October  31,  1793. 
*^Dear  Phil, — Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  rememb];^ce  and  attentive 
leal.  I  have  but  just  received  your 
favour  of  29th  here,  and  have  already 
written  to  Sir  Charles,  tendering  my 
services,  but  recommending  as  amicus 
^ctfrus,  the  waiting  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  on  the  great  scale. 


*  Bentham  said,  that  Metcalf  told  him  that  the 
pnrfit  of  distillation  was  only  in  the  distilling 
<hiti«a — ^in  other  vrords,  cheating. 


**  I  am  at  present  occupied  in  draw- 
ing a  bill,  at  the  recommendation  of 
authority,  for  Mr  Pitt  to  brins  in  upon 
the  opening  of  the  session.  Lord  Spence^ 
and  I  parted,  as  we  met,  good  friends; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  him. 
He  said,  what  parliament  enacted,  he 
must  submit  to;  but  it  would  be  a  pre- 
judice to  him,  as  it  mi^t  throw  a  damp 
on  his  plan  of  letting  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  building  leases, — under 
which  cireumstance,  it  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  volunteer  (as  he  called  it)  a 
concurrence,  and  that  it  would  be  de- 
serving ill  of  the  neighbourhood,  by 
whom  his  £iither  had  been  blamed  for 
the  facility  of  his  acquiescence.  For 
idl  this,  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  his  land, 
for  when  circumstances  come  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

^^  It  is  some  time  since  I  received  inti- 
mation of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  [Lough- 
borough] approbation,  which  I  hope  will 
cony  me  safe  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  relieved  me  from  some 
anxiety;  since  his  lordship  had  not  only 
conceived  ideas  upon  the  subject,  but 
published  them— ergo,  was  somewhat  of 
a  rival ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
may  not  have  a  gulp  or  two  to  take  be- 
fore he  can  relish  mine.  Dundas  was  to 
have  brought  him  to  Q.  S.  P.,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  it ;  but  they  never  came. 
I  have,  however,  a  note  nom  him,  pro- 
mising to  come. 

^^  Ministry  and  I  go  on  smoothly ;  the 
only  contests  we  have  had,  have  been 
of  an  opposite  nature  to  what  are  usual 
in  bargains.  They  put  a  negative  on 
the  Life  Insuring  article,  as  inconsistent 
with  some  rules  of  theirs,  as  likewise 
upon  the  engagement  to  pay  indemni- 
fication-money in  case  of  subsequent 
delinquencies,  as  unnecessary  and  not 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose.  But 
I  stood  stanch,  and  made  them  knock 
under,  as  to  both  articles,  with  the  colo- 
nel's zealous  approbation,  who  has  not 
yet  had  the  knout  to  my  knowledge, 
whatever  he  may  deserve,  though  he 
is  as  much  afraid  of  Woronzoff  as  if  there 
were  one  in  Harley  Street  in  pickle  for 
him.  All  turned  upon  character,  for- 
sooth ;  it  was-upon  that  they  depended ; 
had  not  my  character,  which  was  per- 
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fecUj  known  to  them,  been  what  it  is, 
they  would,  as  I  was  told  over  and  over 
again,  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  any 
such  proposal.  A  damnable  doctrine, 
for  which  they  ought  to  be  impeached ; 
but  I  did  not  tell  them  so,  there  being 
no  time  for  quarrelling  about  collaterals. 
I  have  dealt  fairly  by  them  at  any  rate; 
for  I  sent  Dundas,  long  ago,  the  whole 
caigo  of  my  reforming  pamphlets ;  some 
of  which  were  too  Jacobinical  to  be 
trusted  with  so  orthodox  a  man  as  yon. 

^^  Apropos  of  Jacobinism,  I  begin  to 
fear  with  you  it  has  taken  too  strong 
root  in  France  to  be  exterminated. 
Could  the  extermination  be  effected,  I 
should  think  no  price  we  could  pay  for 
such  a  security  too  dear ;  but  whether 
war  or  peace  would  give  the  best  chance 
for  it,  may  be  the  matter  of  very  honest 
difference.  My  concern  is  to  see  the 
men  and  money  that  might  be  employed 
in  driving  at  the  heart  of  the  monster, 
diverted  to  the  purpose  of  making  dis- 
tant conquests,  which,  according  to  my 
notions,  could  they  be  had  for  nothing, 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  You  know 
that  every  island  we  take  costs  money 
to  govern  and  to  defend,  without  bringing 
in  a  £Eurthing  of  revenue,  or  of  benefit  in 
any  other  dbape.  This  is  the  thesis  of 
one  of  my  Jacobinisms,  which  one  of 
these  days  I  hope*  for  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing at  your  feet.  But  just  now  it  seems 
as  if  the  pressure  of  the  exigency  nearer 
home,  were  acting  on  my  side,  and  that 
Grey  and  Jervis  may  have  employment 
enoneh  nearer  home,  without  gomg  to 
the  West  Indies  to  look  for  it.  As  to 
the  colonel,  he  goes  on  very  well  with 
his  gimcracks.  Such  of  the  trade  as 
have  seen  his  wheels,  are  in  raptures 
with  them,  and  declare  that  when  once 
they  make  their  appearance,  no  others 
will  bo  made.  .  But  now  is  the  season 
for  experiment;  for 'till  it  can  be  done  in 
Panopticon,  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  open  shop.  The  paper  is  full, — ^adieu 
my  dear  Metcalf,  believe  me,  with  all 
affection  and  thankfulness,  yours  ever." 

In  answer  to  a  gentleman  who  ap- 
plied to  Bentham,  requesting  his  interest 
at  the  Admiralty,  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  been  accused  of  Jacobin- 
ism, Bentham  bbjb  : — 


^<  Dear  SiR,—The  conflict  betwixt  the 
desire  of  seconding  your  wishes,  and  the 
despair  of  effecting  it,  has  retarded  my 
answer  to  your  letter,  to  a  degree  which 
I  cannot  think  of  without  compunction. 
Had  I  yielded  to  the  first  impulse  that 
it  gave  me,  I  should  have  gone  open- 
mouthed  to  the  Admiralty,  sa^ng,  O 
ye  generation  of  vipers!  A  little  re- 
flection informed  me  that  I  had  no  means 
of  impressmg  any  of  the  lords,  much  less 
Lord  Obatham,  with  any  idea  of  any  such 
case.  As  to  Lord  Chatham,  you  may 
judge  of  the  sort  of  chance  I  should  have 
of  Ming  listened  to  by  him, — I  who  have 
not  come  across  him  these  dozen  years, 
when  you  recollect  his  refusal  to  listen 
to  a  proposal  of  my  brother's,  promising 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  service, 
without  any  risk,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  a  Russian  sp^.  As  to  any  other 
lord,  it  is  a  question  with  us  whether 
they  durst  inteifere  in  so  invidious  a 
business ;  it  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that 
they  would  not  like  it,  and  I  have  no 
acquaintance  there  but  what  is  too  re- 
cent and  too  slight  to  warrant  my  so 
much  as  asking  a  favour,  much  lees  the 
demanding  justice.  Your  brother,  as  I 
am  happy  to  find,  has  in  his  favour  the 
recommendations  as  well  as  wishes  from 
all  that  know  him,  from  those  in  parti- 
cular whose  recommendations  on  such 
an  occasion  have,  of  all  others,  the  best 
claim  to  regard.  Supposing  all  this  to 
be  ineffectual,  can  there  be  the  smallest 
chance  that  anything  I  could  say  would 
be  of  use  ?  I,  who  cannot  so  much  as 
pretend  ever  to  have  set  eyes  on  him  in 
my  life,  and  who  can  have  no  motive 
to  wish  well  to 'him,  nor  reason  to  think 
well  of  him,  but  what  is  afforded  by  a 
man  who  is  the  object  of  so  unfortunate  a 
prepossession  as  what  you  speak  of.  If 
no  such  prejudice  exists  against  him, 
what  room  can  suqh  a  body  of  recom- 
mendation allow  for  fear?  If  such  a 
prejudice  does  exist,  and  that  so  strong 
a  one  as  to  overpower  such  a  body  of 
recommendation,  could  the  interference 
of  a  stranger  like  myself  present  any 
ground  for  hope  ? 

^'  I  be^  you  will  be  assured,  that  no 
oi>portunity  that,  to  my  judgment,  pro- 
mises any  chance  of  being  of  use  to  you 
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or  joTUSy  will  be  omitted  by  me,  and  that 
I  am,  with  the  truest  regard,  years  erer." 

A  letter  to  Bentham,  dated  from 
Dresden,  January  15, 1794,  gires  a  sen- 
sible and  interesting  view  of  the  politics 
of  Europe  at  that  period : — 

*'Dbar  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  not 
impute  my  long  silence  either  to  indo- 
lence or  forgetfnlness.  Neither  I  assure 
you  is  the  case.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
this  melancholy  war  of  opinion,  where 
the  passions  of  mdiyiduals  enter  so  much 
into  all  political  reasonings,  I  thought 
it  imprudent  for  one  even  m  my  humble 
diplomatique  station,  to  hamrd  any 
observations  which  might  appear  unfav- 
ourable to  the  conduct  of  government, 
in  the  measures  adopted  in  the  present 
most  arduous  and  interesting  contest 
which  the  history  of  mankind  can  pro- 
duce. It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in 
two  countries,  whose  politics  are  at  pre- 
sent so  very  opposite,  the  same  terms 
should  be  made  use  of»  though  in  a  sense 
very  different,  in  regard  to  aristocracy 
ana  democracy.  Moderantisme  in  'Eng* 
land,  as  well  as  in  France,  leads  persons 
to  become  nupecte.  If  I  were  not  most 
perfectly  convinced  of  your  discretion 
m  not  making  any  improper  use  of  the 
few  observations  1  may  happen  to  make, 
I  should  even  now  hesitate  to  write;  for 
the  idea  of  doing  anything  inconsistent 
with  propriety,  with  regard  to  my  em- 
ploy, hurts  me  yery  much.  Indeed,  the 
present  crisis  appears  so  yery  alarming, 
that  eyery  person,  more  or  less,  may  be 
permitted  to  deliver  his  sentiments.  No 
eyents  in  the  course  of  last  yearns  cam- 
paign, even  the  most  favourable,  could 
oe  reckoned  so  decisive  as  to  supersede 
tlie  necessity  of  another.  To  carry  on 
this,  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  of 
Berlin  happens  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Notwithstanding  his  j^russian 
majesty's  aversion,  in  common  with 
other  sovereigns,  to  French  men  and 
principles,  he  seems  nevertheless  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage. of  his  present 
situation,  and,  very  prudently  for  him- 
Holf,  appears  desirous  to  relinquish  the 
very  honourable,  though  very  expensive, 
cause  of  kings,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  more  lucrative  idea  of  com- 


mercial hostility.  Hence  arises  the  ex- 
pedition of  Lord  Malmesbury  and  M. 
de  Lehrbach  to  Berlin,  to  prevail  with 
his  said  majesty,  by  golden  arguments, 
to  give,  this  year  at  least,  the  same 
number  of  troops  as  he  afforded  last 
year,  gratis,  according  to  treaty  with 
Austria.  The  unfortunate  turn  which 
the  war  has  lately  taken, — ^the  loss  of 
Toulon,  and  the  total  defeat — I  might 
almost  say,  annihilation  of  Wurmser's 
army  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  consequences 
that  may  yet  result  from  these  misfor- 
tunes, will  undoubtedly  suspend  for  the 
present  all  negotiations  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin.  When  to  these  successes  we 
add  the  deplorable  state  of  the  royalists 
in  Brittany,  the  increase  in  value  of 
the  French  assignats,  and  the  energy 
which  the  Convention  has  now  assumed, 
by  making,  as  they  have  well  said, 
terror  the  order  of  the  day — I  think 
everybody  must  be  convinced,  that,  in 
regard  to  another  campaign,  the  re- 
sources of  the  French  are  increased, 
while  those  of  the  coalized  powers  are 
diminished.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfor- 
tune of  this  war,  that  if  it  is  difficult  to 
go  on,  it  is  no  less  so  to  go  back;  and 
the  present  hostilities  must  terminate, 
if  not  in  the  extinction,  at  least  in  ex- 
treme humiliation  to  either  of  the  parties 
concerned. . 

''  It  is,  at  this  awful  moment,  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  possibility  of  mis- 
fortune has  hardly  been  supposed,  which 
might  have  been  some  check  to  the  too 
free  indulgence  of  the  passions,  and  the 
reciprocal  abuse  which  has  resulted  there- 
from. God  forbid  that  I  should  ever 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  criminality  of 
the  numberless  horrors  daily  committed 
in  France, — that  I  should  hesitate  to  say 
that  murder  is  murder,  or  that  robbery 
isrobbery — ^to  defendcon  fiscation — ^when 
to  be  rich  is  to  be  criminal,— or  to  pane- 
gyrize the  activity  of  the  guillotine.  But 
I  know  there  are  some  people  who  are 
somewhat  uncertain  whether  these  hor- 
rors are  to  be  attributed  to  an  original 
malignity  in  the  French  character,  or 
to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  some 
cause  not  yet  ascertained — ^the  principle 
of  the  right  of  one  nation  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  is  of  a 
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most  dangeroiu  nature.  It  was  formally 
announoed  by  the  Emperor  Leopolds 
circular  letter  from  Padoa,  repeated  bj 
the  declanition  of  Pilnitz^and  proclaimed 
aloud  bj  the  manifeetoes  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Similar  pretensions^on  the 
part  of  the  French,  with  regard  to  the 
Low  Cqutttries  and  to  Holland,  have 
been  considered  bj  eveiybodj  with  be- 
coming disapprobation.  Whoever  wiBhes 
to  investigate  the  real  origin  of  this  me* 
lancholj  war,  ought  particularly  to  con- 
sider, in  their  ^ronological  order,  the 
different  &cts  and  measures  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  which  imply  the  as- 
sertion of  the  above  right  Without 
presuming  to  say  what  is  really  the 
truth,  one  may  readily  allow  that  hosti- 
lities are  virtually  commenced  by  a 
coup  deplume^  equally  as  by  a  coup  de 
canon.  It  would  be  happy  for  mankind, 
if  the  dignity  of  courts  would  permit 
them,  like  mdividuals,  to  retract  an 
wror,  and  acknowledge,  honestly,  a  mis- 
take. When  Leopold  received  M.  de 
Noailles  as  French  ambassador,  after 
the  acceptation  of  the  new  constitution 
by  the  king,  he  only  acquiesced  in  the 
anangement,  but  did  not  renounce  the 
principle  he  had  previously  asserted.  If 
this  war  is  singular  in  its  origin,  the 
views  in  continuing  it  ^ipear  no  lees 
extraordinary.  There  is  a  negative  unar 
nimity  indeed  agreed  on  by  all  parties, 
viz.,  that  the  present  individuids  who 
flovem  France  ought  to  be  set  aside ; 
but  what  particular  arrangement  is  then 
to  follow,  the  legislative  armies  of  the 
coalized  powers  have  not  yet  explicitly 
exhibited.  One  declaration  improves  of 
the  late  constitution,  while  another  pro- 
poses a  different  form  of  limited  mon- 
archy, only,  however,  to  take  place  after 
a  provisional  restitution  of  despotism. 
The  late  reestablishment  of  the  old  feudal 
forms  and  police  in  Alsace,  Cond^,  Va- 
lenciennes, &c.,  seems  highly  impolitic, 
as  if  no  act  of  common  sense  had  passed 
any  of  the  three  assemblies,  and  when 
everybody  allows  the  first  carried  some 
dignity  along  with  it  In  short,  there 
is,  in  every  public  paper  on  this  subject, 
a  degree  of  contradiction  which  is  unac- 
countable. In  one  sentence,  a  right 
to  internal  interference  is  solemnly  re- 


nounoed,  while  at  the  same  tune  a  fol- 
lowing paragraph  issues  a  congi  d*elire, 
in  favour  of  monarchy:  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  ongin  or  the  object  * 
of  the  present  atrocious  hostilities,  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  present  war  is 
out  of  the  common  way.  The  liberties 
taken  in  respect  to  foreign  neutral  na- 
tions, are  great  beyond  example.  In- 
deed, foreigners  are  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  of  the 
agents  of  a  free  government  at  foreign 
courts ;  for  independence  is  but  an  empty 
title,  as  soon  as  any  power  presumes  to 
pass  its  opmions  for  the  criterion  of 
truth,  in  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  one 
country  with  another.  Of  this  there 
are  many  examples,  from  the  proposal 
of  erecting  something  like  a  Dutch  tri- 
bunal to  condemn  the  French  regicides^ 
to  the  effrontery  at  Florence,  and  the 
cacade  at  Genoa,  inclusive*  I  question 
whether,  at  some  future  perio<t  when 
£GU$ts  remain,  and  passions  will  be  eva- 
porated, it  will  not  be  thought  that,  even 
for  the  sake  of  a  good  cause,  we  should 
not  have  kept  such  very  bad  company. 
Posterity  may  think  it  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary for  England,  the  first  govern- 
ment, in  point  of  liberty,  in  Europe,  to 
coalise  with  the  bigoted  Spaniard,  the  ig- 
norant Austrian,  the  barbarous  Russian^ 
together  with  the  military  mechanism  of 
Prussia,  in  support  of  social  order  and  le- 
gitimate government,  andthat^  too,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  two  last  powers  com- 
mit an  act  against  an  innocent  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  which,  in  point  of  arro- 
gance and  depravity,*  cannot  be  equalled 
in  history;  I  mean  the  scandalous  par- 
tition of  Poland, — ^an  act  equally  hostile 
to  social  order  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment. If  the  daily  enormities  commit- 
ted in  France  tend  to  excite  disgust  in 
respect  to  popular  governments,  the  ini- 
quitous conduct  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
with  regard  to  Poland,  reconcile,  again, 
men's  minds  to  democracy.  The  poli- 
tical fiction  of  considering  France  as  a 
garrison,  in  order  to  starve  it,  and  the 
counterpart  of  the  tale  in  converting 
Toulon  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of 
legalizing  supplies,  not  permitted  by  the 
custom  of  nations  to  the  towns  in  a  state 
of  siege,  are  circumstances  which  further, 
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distinguiBh  the  manner  of  carrying  on 
the  present  ^nur.  The  idea  of  itarvuh- 
tian^  in  regard  to  an  extensiye  countiy, 
may  he  accompanied  with  sach  frightful 
consequences  as  to  shock  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  necessities 
of  a  garrison  starved  into  ca]»tQlation 
may  be  immediately  supplied  by  the 
besieffers ;  but  in  a  country  staryed  into 
submission,  millions  must  perish  before 
the  circulation  of  provisions  can  e£feo- 
tuallv  be  reSstablishcKl.  In  eveiy  point 
of  view,  as  a  well-wisher  to  my  conn- 
try,  I  am  frightened  at  this  war,  as  I 
think  the  danger  resulting  from  it  to  us, 
increases  in  the  ratio  of  its  duration.  I 
am  a&aid  that  our  ministers  have  been 
hitherto  much  deceived  with  £Edse  intel- 
lige>ce,  and  many  of  our  public  agents 
have  been  rather  too  time-serving  in 
accommodating  their  reports  to  minis- 
terial volition.  In  this  countiy,  I  can 
assure  you,  peace  is  mnch  desired,  if  it 
conld  he  procured  on  any  kind  of  decent 
terms.  The  five  thousand  men  which 
tiie  Elector  gives  as  his  contingent, 
cost  exactly  as  much  aai  his  whole  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Peace 
Establishment;  and,  by  all  accounts,  the 
resources  of  Austria  are  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  only  resource  remaining 
is  conJUeation — not  of  private  property, 
indeed,  but  of  some  independent  German 
States,  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, and  poor  Poland  likewise  furnishes 
a  further  fund.  You  will  hardly  believe 
that  another  act  of  the  infamous  tragedy 
18  likely  again  to  take  place.  Both  the 
King  of  Poland  and  Siewers,  have  fallen 
lately  nnder  the  empress'  displeasure, 
the  tatter  being  recalled.  A  new  Diet 
is  talked  of  to  complete  the  suicide,  and 
the  name  of  Poland  may  soon  cease  to 
exist.  Prussia  still  covets  another  Pa- 
latinate or  two.  The  Empress  of  all 
the  Rnssias  has  pretensions  on  Qalicia, 
as  formerly  bearing  that  name ;  and  the 
emperor,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  himself, 
may  be  obliged,  in  his  present  state  of 
humiliation,  to  accept  some  of  the  spoils 
of  that  unfortunate  country  in  exobmge. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  notwith- 
standinff  the  present  coalition,  the  na- 
tional jealousy  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  exists,  perhaps,  more  than  ever. 


I  was  at  Vienna  when  the  news  came 
of  the  taking  the  lines  of  Weissemburg 
by  Wurmser.  As  this  place  had  always 
beenopposedbythe  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
the  unexpected  success  elated  the  Aus- 
trians  extremely,  and  even  led  them,  I 
thouffht  at  the  time,  to  make  many  un- 
guaraed  and  impolitic  observations,  not 
veryfavourable  either  to  Prussian  tactics, 
or  Prussian  sincerity.  The  retreat  of 
Wurmser  has  afforded  the  Prussians  their 
revenge — and,  indeed,  the  retreat  of  that 
army  was  accompanied  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  26th  and  28th  of  last 
month,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Oeneral 
Kalohreuth  s,  which  I  have  read,  as  will 
remain  alasting  reproach  to  the  Austrian 
arms.  In  short,  the  soldiers  would  fight 
no  lonser,  and,  in  running  away,  not 
only  pillaged  the  peasants,  but  their  own 
officers.  The  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  is  variously  talked  of.  By 
some  it  is  said,  that  he  has  conceived  too 
formidable  an  idea  of  the  French  armyi 
to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  conse- 
quence against  them;  and  what  may 
appear  ridiculous,  he  is  not  exempted 
from  a  suspicion  of  Jacobinism.  What. 
eyer  be  the  truth,  MoUendorff  is  certainly 
to  succeed  him,  but  whether  he  is  to  have 
additional  troops,  or  the  debris  only  of 
the  present  army,  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent negotiations  must  determine.  But 
to  pass  from  more  general  politics  to 
what  concerns  more  particularly  our- 
selves. If  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
write  me,  might  I  request  you  to  give 
me  some  account  of  this  late  sot  disant 
convention  at  Edinburgh ;  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  prevaUing  sentiment  of 
the  country  in  respect  to  Reform,  upon 
which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides* 
For  he  who  is  really  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  present  constitution,  may 
say  with  truth,  the  more  the  elections 
are  popidarized,  the  greater  is  the  ten- 
dency to  Republicanism ; — ^whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  French  Revolution, 
notwithstanding  its  atrocities,  has  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  revolution  in  the  human 
mind  in  Europe,  and  mankind  think  on 
many  points  as  they  never  thought  be- 
fore. Government,  therefore,  by  resist- 
ing all  reform,  may  risk  to  be  taken  b^ 
assault,  and  the  country  exposed 
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the  horrors  of  a  revoltttion.  The  society 
of  Dresden  is  this  winter  much  improved 
by  the  arrival  of  many  Polish  refugees 
of  the  first  distinction.  We  have  here 
at  present  Marechal  Potocky,  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  party  wmch  carried 
the  late  revelation  into  execution.  His 
brother,  the  General,  General  Zabiello, 
Prince  Czartoriski,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  celebrated  Patriotic 
Diet  They  are  most  excellent  charac- 
ters ;  and  in  the  present  extraordinary 
times,  are  proscribed  and  calumniated 
as  criminals,  for  having  dared  to  sacri- 
fice voluntarily  apart  of  their  privileges 
and  property,  in  order  to  promote  a 
greater  degree  of  happiness  among  their 
fellow-citizens.  I  have  the  happiness 
to  be  frequently  in  their  society,  and, 
from  the  anecdotes  I  hear,  I  cannot  help 
regretting  the  favourable  moment  that 
we  lost,  to  humble  the  ambition  of  that 
female  monster,  the  success  of  whose 
prmects  is  so  disgraceful  to  humanity, 
and  which  might  have  prevented  many 
of  the  calamities  which  have  since  hap- 
pened. Abbe  Piatoli  is  also  here.  He 
had  a  principal  hand  in  the  Polish  revo- 
lution. He  is  busy  drawing  up  an 
account  of  that  affair,  from  the  beginning 
to  its  fiital  termination ;  and  perhaps  on 
this  subject,  I  may  take  the  liberty  at 
another  time  to  take  your  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  introducing  this 
detail  to  English  notice." 

In  a  letter  fromTrail,  dated  from  Dub- 
lin castle,  Ist  February,  1 794,  he  says : — 

James  Trail  to  Bentham. 

*'I  have  heard  of  your  Defence  of 
Usury,— of  your  Panopticon, — and  of 
your  Law  Taxes, — all  spoken  of  with 
approbation,  without  any  intention  of 
being  civil  to  me,  for  it  was  without 
knowing  of  our  acquaintance,  and  I  must 
add,  because  truth  compeb  me,  without 
the  least  intention  of  ajpplying  any  of 
the  principles  contained  m  your  two  last 
works  to  practice.  The  government 
must  be  convinced  as  well  as  the  gover- 
nors ;  and  that  is  a  work  of  time,  to  be 
accomplished  only  by  books  and  conver- 
sation. Among  the  governed  may  be 
comprehended  many,  perhaps  the  great 
majority  of  governors:   fifty  or  sixty 


years  is  not  too  much  time  to  be  allowed 
for  a  new  idea,  or  principle,  to  be  gener- 
ally  established  and  admitted.  Indeed^ 
if,  as  in  France,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  can  be  infliemied,  new  opinions 
spread  foster;  but  such  rapid  conver- 
sions are  not  venr  desirable.  I  hope 
you  perceive  by  these  observations  that 
I  have  already  imbibed  an  abundant 
portion  of  official  prudence, — ^you  will 
say  indolence  and  quackery." 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Bentham 
in  the  same  letter.  Never  was  a  mind 
more  inventive — more  creative, — but 
never  was  a  mind  less  disposed  to  work 
out  laboriously  its  own  conceptions.  The 
philosopher  had  a  portion  of  'the  same 
frailty.  New  subjects  often  distracted  his 
attention ;  but  the  distraction  was  not  a 
permanent  one.  He  reverted  back  to  the 
abandoned  topic,  and  was  never  satisfied 
till  he  had  completed  and  exhausted  it. 

^^  I  request  my  best  compliments  and 
wishes  to  Sam,  in  whose  mechanical 
labours  (I  should  say  inventions,  for 
never  was  a  term  worse  applied  than 
labour  to  your  worthy,  indolent  brother) 
I  feel  an  unconunon  interest, — being  so 
perfectly  sure,  that  any  the  least  con- 
siderable of  his  numerous  inventions 
would  make  his  fortune,  if  he  would 
only  abjure  all  further  improvements." 

Dumont  addresses  Bentham  on  the 
8th  May:— 

(Translation.) 

"  I  want  a  word  or.two— only  a  word 
or  two — and  you  must  conquer  your 
repugnance.  I  want  not  finished  labours, 
but  hints.  Mark  the  way  by  a  few 
posts,  and  I  will  follow  you.  Your 
ideas  are  all  in  ready  money ;  so  I  can 
draw  on  you  at  sight.  But  I  must  con- 
sult you ;  for  if  I  suspend  my  labours, 
the  mterest  will  cool,  ennui  will  seiio 
me,  and  the  devil  will  do  the  rest. 

—  pendent  opera  interrapta,  miuMoe 
Muromm  ingentei,  Kqaateqae  macnina  oobIo.** 
Virg.  Mn,  iv.  88-e9. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  writes  : — 
''  EdMur^hy  10th  September^  1794. 

'^Dbar  Sir, — I  have  already  seen 
sheep  with  four  horns,  such  as  you  de- 
scribe, both  from  Sweden  and  Persia, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  the 
primitive  race;  for  one  of  them  came 
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from  Mount  Ararat,  and  the  Armenians 
say,  19  the  lineal  descendant  and  repre- 
Bentative  of  the  ram  that  descended  from 
the  Ark  of  Noah.  It  will  he  necessary, 
however,  to  examine  his  tail  as  well  as 
his  horns,  to  ascertain  whether  he  exactly 
resembles  the  sheep  already  in  our  pos- 
session. When  he  gets  old,  it  would  be 
a  pity  not  to  have  him  stuffed  and  pre- 
served. I  have  ordered  Cambridgeshire 
to  be  sent  to  Queen  Square  Place.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Guinea  grass 
might  be  assimilated  to  our  climate  in 
three  generations.  I  hope  that  you  will 
contrive  to  give  it  as  hit  a  trial  as  pos- 
sible. I  set  out  in  three  or  four  weeks 
for  the  Ultima  ThuUy  but  return  in 
about  a  month,  and  will  then  be  happy 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
Edinburgh. — Believe  me,  with  regard, 
your  very  faithful,  humble  servant." 

Bentham*s  answer  to  Philip  Metcalf  s 
inquiry,  from  Brighton,  (of  1 2th  Septem- 
ber 1794,)  which  was  in  these  terms — 
"Dear  Adelphi, — ^How  goes  on  Panop- 
ticon? are  you  at  work,  or  have  you 
touched  a  little  more  of  the  ready  by 
way  of  security?  Tell  me  about  the 
Chmese  embassy,  and,  above  all,  give 

me  a  good  account  of  yourself " 

shows  the  then  situation  of  the  Panop- 
ticon scheme,  and  the  gloomy  state  of 
Bentham's  feelings  respecting  it. 

Bbktham  to  Philip  Metcalf. 
"  Hendan^  MiddUsex,  Sept.  14, 1794. 
"Dear  Mbtcalv, — ^Veiy  badly;  worse 
than  badly :  for  it  stands  stock-still.  A 
letter  I  had  occasion  to  write  by  Long's 
suggestion  to  Dundas,  so  long  ago  as 
this  day  month,  has  remained  unnoticed, 
partly,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  Nepean's 
iUness,  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  to  the  speech  of  in  all  this  time. 

"  Meantime,  the  whole  undertaking 
.  does  not  know  whether  it  is  to  live,  or 
be  sUurved  to  death.  So  long  ago  as 
August  twelvemonth,  I  waa  to  have 
had  £  10,000  from  CK>vemment ;  three 
months  afterwards,  £10,000  more:  it 
was  all  agreed  upon — nothing  wanting 
but  signature,  when  the  idea  wbb  started 
by  A&iinistration  that  Parliament  was 
necessary.  I  have  spent  in  one  way  or 
other  about  £6000  upon  it ;  of  which. 


after  much  ado,  I  got,  as  y6Ji  know, 
£2000  Treasury  currency — ^that  is  be- 
tween £1800  and  £1900.  A  letter  I 
wrote  to  Pitt,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ne- 
pean,  for  the  first  of  the  above  instal- 
ments of  £10,000,  as  soon  as  the  bill 
had  passed  the  Lords— that  is,  in  June, 
remains  unnoticed. 

"  It  costs  me  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
£2000  a-year  merely  to  keep  the  men  to- 
gether; if  onehas  the  spare  £2000  a-year, 
it  is  veiy  well ;  but  if  he  has  not ? 

"  Some  of  the  men  I  have  discharged 
already :  the  greatest  part  will  be  dis- 
charged in  about  three  weeks  more ;  we 
may  go  on  lingering  with  the  rest  a 
little  while  longer.  When  they  are  dis- 
persed, how  we  are  to  get  such  another 
set  again,  if  we  should  want  them,  Crod 
knows.  Such  a  set,  after  the  instruction 
they  have  had,  scarce  exists  in  London, 
nor,  consequently,  in  the  world. 

"  Things  standing  thus,  we  are  deli- 
berating upon  two  projects,— one  is  to 
tnr  to  mortgage,  and  go  on  with  some 
of  his  inventions  on  a  contracted  plan, 
and  in  a  private  way,  if  Panopticon 
should  linger  longer;  the  other  is,  for 
Sam  to  go  back  to  Russia,  where,  though 
absence  has  lost  him  his  regiment,  (bet- 
ter than  any  two  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice,) he  is  not  without  friends :  a  catas- 
trophe of  which,  by  the  by,  Mr  Pitt  had 
notice  before  it  happened,  and  since  it 
happened.  Mr  Pitt  assured  the  D.  of 
Dorset  in  June,  that  everything  should 
be  concluded  to  our  satisfaction;  the 
satisfaction,  hitherto,  has  not  been  great. 
If  Sam  goes,  there  is  an  end  of  Panop- 
ticon in  all  its  shapes,  and  of  every- 
thing that  hangs  to  it. 

"  Sam  flies  to  company  for  relief :  I  to 
solitude  and  scribbling.  He  is  gone 
down  to  his  friends  at  Portsmouth. 
Vexation  has  not  been  of  service  to  either 
of  our  healths.  Q.  S.  P.,  to  both  of  us, 
is  like  school  to  a  tniant  schoolboy. 
The  only  comfort  is,  I  have  just  now  got 
possession  of  a  new  channel  for  coming 
at  Dundas,  through  which,  I  have  some 
reason  to  hope,  I  shall  get  him  to  speak, 
I  should  say,  to  write,  (for  speaking  is  as 
good  as  nothing,)  before  many  days  are 
at  an  end. 

"  As  to  the  Chinese  embassy,  I  know 
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no  more  about  it,  than  the  Pope  of 
Rome :  had  I  been  in  sorts  I  should,  be- 
fore now,  hare  known  as  much  about  it 
as  other  people.  If  I  can  muster  up 
exertion  enough,  I  will  hunt  out  Staun- 
ton, and  enable  myself  to  give  some 
satisfaction  to  your  curiosity.  Sir  J. 
Sinclair  brought  him  to  see  our  lions, 
when  Sam  only  was  at  home.  Then  a 
party  was  made  for  us  both  to  dine  with 
nim  at  a  common  friend  s  in  the  city,  he 
wanting  to  see  the  lions  a  second  time, 
with  the  other  lion-owner.  He  had 
with  him  a  young  Jay,  little  more  than 
fledged,  and  Colonel  Tumbull  his  secre- 
tary. AH  of  them  seem  pleasant  people; 
with  more  sense  and  talent,  or  I  am 
mistaken,  than  would  easily  be  found  in 
an  equal  set  of  English  diplomatists. 
Tumbull,  you  know,  I  suppose,  is  a 
famous  son  of  the  brush,  and  has  lived 
a  good  deal  in  England.  Chief-justice 
Jay  is  a  good  chief-justice-like  looking 
man,  of  a  sensible,  shrewd  countenance, 
rather  reserved,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 
He  had  been  sitting  up  best  part  of  the 
preceding  night  upon  his  despatches, 
which  are  to  be  made  up  by  next  Thurs- 
day; and  under  the  urgency  of  the  pres- 
sure he  was  obliged  to  miss  the  party  he 
had  made  for  Q.  S.  P.  in  the  morning, 
and  to  leave  dinner  early.  Sam  and  I 
both  should  like  much  to  cultivate  them 
all ;  but  of  course  cannot  attempt  it  be- 
fore Thursday  is  over,  and  whether  we 
can  find  spirits  for  it  afterwards,  must 
depend  upon  Dr  Pitt. 

^  Men  who  are  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  knowing,  say  that  Windham  is  going 
into  the  D.  of  JPortlaiid  s  place,  and  the 
Duke  into  some  other;  bat  all  this,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  it^  you  must  have 
heard  of  long  ago  from  better  quarters. 

^  There  was  a  grave  assertion  in  the 
papers,  not  many  days  ago,  of  Brode- 
ricVs  quitting,  (which  I  should  have 
been  sorry  for,)  and  Baldwin  the  Coun- 
sel taking  his  place.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  joke  upon  Baldwin ;  not  a  shar 
dew  of  truth  in  it. 

^  Here  you  have  your  queries  answer- 
ed, and  little  over.  Prosperous  or  un- 
prosperous — sick  or  well — ^wee|»ng  or 
exulting,  I  am,  dear  Phil^  ever  yours, 

«' J.  B.- 


Other  letters  of  this  period  speak  of 
^^  the  faithless  dilatoriness  of  the  Minis- 
try,** andof  his  diminished  hopes  of  see- 
ing his  plan  adopted. 

Bentham  addressed^  at  this  time»  this 
letter  to  Arthur  Young : — 

Bkhtuam  to  Abtkitb  T6uiro« 

^'  Dear  Sib, — Permit  my  ignorance 
to  draw  upon  your  science  on  an  occa- 
sion that  happens  just  now  to  be  a  very 
material  one  to  me.  I  have  a  sort  of 
floating  recollection  of  a  calculation,  so 
circumstanced,  either  in  point  of  autho- 
rity or  argument,  as  to  carry  weight 
with  it,  in  which  the  total  value  of  the 
landedproperty  in  this  country  (Scotland, 
I  believe,  included)  was  reckoned  at  a 
thousand  millions,  and  that  of  the  move- 
able property  at  either  a  thousand  mU- 
lions  or  twelve  hundred  millions.  Public 
debt  did  not  come,  I  believe,  at  least  it 
ought  not  to  come,  into  the  account :  it 
being  only  so  much  owed  by  one  part  of 
the  propnetors  of  the  1,000,000,000  or 
the  1,200,000,000,  to  another. 

^^Upon  searching  your  book  on  France, 
which  was  the  source  from  which  I 
thought  I  had  taken  the  idea,  I  can  find 
no  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  move- 
able property,  nor  even  of  the  immove- 
able, in  an  explicit  form :  ou  the  con- 
trary, in  the  instance  of  the  immoveable, 
I  find  suppositions  with  which  any  such 
estimate  appears  to  be  incompatible. 
The  Land-Tax  at  4s.  I  find,  you  suppose, 
were  it  to  be  equal  all  over  the  country, 
(it  is  of  England  only,  I  believe,  that 
you  speak,)  would  be  equivalent  to  as 
much  as  os. :  on  which  supposition  the 
rental  (the  tax  at  4s.  producing  nb'more 
than  2,000,000)  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  £13,000,000,  nor,  conse- 
quently, the  value  at  so  many  years  pur- 
chase, say  28,  to  more  than  864,000,000 ; 
or  at  30  to  390,000,000 ;  to  which,  in 
order  to  complete  the  calculation  of  the 
landed  property  of  Great  Britain,  that 
of  Scotland  would  have  to  be  added : — 

^'  1.  A  calculation,  I  should  rather  aaj 
the  result  of  a  calculation,  of  the  value 
of  the  hinded  pt<eperty  of  Great  Britain, 
reckoned  at  C  3  jpars  purchase,—- (two 
prices,  a  peace  price  and  a  war  price, 
oonld  they  be  respectively  of  sufficient 
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pemumenoe  to  be  Moertained,  would  be 
of  use.) 

**  2.  Do.  of  the  valae  of  the  penonal, 
«•  «,  moveahle  property  of  Great  Bri- 
tun. 

^  3.  The  amoiuit  of  the  popahition  of 
Great  Britain.* 

To  this  letter  he  received  the  follow- 
iDg  brief  reply : — 

''  BradJUldy  October  Gth,  1794. 

*^  Dear  Sir,-^I  take  the  rental  of 
England  to  be  twenty-four  millions,  ex- 
clnsive  of  houses,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  timber,  mines,  &o. 

'^  Houses, — twelve  yean'  purchase. 

*^  No  data  strike  me  at  present  to  dis- 
cover the  rental, — but  these  are  ques- 
tions I  have  not  of  late  given  my  mind 
to. — I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours. 
^'  ^  Apply  to  me  on  all  occasions  with- 
out apologies.'* 

Bentham  wrote  two  letters  to  Charles 
Long  of  the  Treasury,— one  announcing, 
and  the  other  accompanying  his  pamph- 
let, *'  Supply  without  Burthen."* 

Bentham  to  Charles  Long. 
«  Q.  S.  P.,  October  Ijf,  1794. 

"Dear  Sir, — You  are  now  a  holiday- 
making, — I  wish  you  as  much  sport  as 
yon  have  afforded  me  satisfEMtion.  To 
vaiy  your  pastime,  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  found  not  unsuitable  to  the  place, 
permit  me  to  present  you  with  a  riddle. 

"  What  is  that  pecuniary  resource, 
of  which  the  tenth  part  would  be  a  tax, 
and  that  a  heavy  one,  while  the  whole 
is  no  tax,  and  would  not  be  felt  by  any- 
body? 

"  The  solution  lies  with  the  copyist ; 
I  hope  it  will  be  sent. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  much  obliged 
humble  servant." 

"^Hendon,  Middleeex,  Ofi^^ber  ISrA,  1794. 

"  Sir, — ^If  the  pecuniary  resource  I 
ventured  t'other  day  to  submit  to  you, 
should  be  deemed  ineligible  or  imprac- 
ticable, perhaps  in  some  other  instance 
I  may  be  more  fortunate.  I  have  two 
other  such  resources  upon  the  anvil, — ^the 


*  Works,  Tol  ii.  p.  583  et  aeq. 


one  involving  a  burthen  indeed,  but  that 
burthen  coupled  with  an  indemnity 
capable  of  ludancing  it,  and  sooner  or 
later  even  of  outweighing  it :  the  other 
absolutely  pure  from  all  burthen  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  first  is  already 
with  the  copyist :  the  principle  of  it  has 
been  exemplified  in  the  first  instance 
upon  a  single  denomination  of  persons : 
but  it  is  a  pregnant  one,  and  if  approved 
may  yield  a  score  or  two  of  other  taxes. 
The  other  has  been  already  travelled 
through,  and  wants  only  to  be  digested 
a  little.  Neither  will  trespass  so  much 
upon  your  patience,  in  point  of  quantity 
of  reading,  as  the  proposal  about  escheat: 
both  togetherwill  not  equal  it  in  produce. 
Proposrag  without  justifying  is  nothing : 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  hazard  either 
proposal,  till  I  had,  to  my  own  con- 
ception, established  it  upon  principles. 
Resources  new  in  specie  are  hardly  to 
be  found ;  but  it  will  be  something  if 
any  such  as  are  justly  approved  in  epeeie 
can  be  rendered  new  in  point  of  extent^ 
or  any  that  have  undergone  unmerited 
disgrace  can  be  restored  to  lavour  and 
to  practice  by  being  placed  in  a  new 
light. 

^^  Thus  occupied,  I  have  thought  it  an 
escape  not  to  have  received  a  summons 
as  yet  about  my  own  particular  business : 
it  has  been  laid  upon  the  shelf  for  the 
chance,  laint  as  it  may  be,  of  being  of 
use  by  your  assistance  in  a  line  of  supe- 
rior importance.  I  would,  therefore, 
beg  the  flavour  of  you  to  allow  me  two 
clear  days  notice :  for  it  will  take  me 
one  day  to  abridge  the  memorial,  and 
another  to  get  it  copied. 

*'  On  the  former  occasion  I  treqmssed  ^\ 
on  the  gravity  of  your  situation  oy  the       \ 
present  of  a  riddle.    Permit  me  now  to         ) 
reconduct  you  to  the  style  of  the  subject 
by  a  grave  apophthegm, — Supply  mth" 
out  burthen  is  victory  fcitnout  blood. 
The  application  of  it  is  what  I  have 
been  pushing  as  far  as  time  and  facul- 
ties would  carry  me. 

^  If  either  use  or  amusement  should, 
on  your  part,  have  paid  for  the  trouble 
of  reading  ail  this,  mine  in  writing  it 
will  have  been  overpaid. — ^I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  all  respect,  dear  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant." 
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Of  tbese  financial  projects,  tlie  following  re$unU  was 


Proposal  for 
an  unburthensome 
augmentation  of 
the  Revenue,  by 
an  extension  of  the 
Law  of  Escheat.* 


*  Already  sabmitted. 


Proposal  for  an  unburthensome 
augmentation  of  the  Revenue,  hy 
an  extension  of  the  traffic  in  money 
on  Government  account,  to  divers 
modifications  of  demand,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  to  which  it  has  already 
been  extended,  on  the  part  either  of 
Government,*  corporate  bodie8,+ 
or  individuals :(:  whereunto  might 
be  added  a  tax  on  such  as  cannot  be  carried  on  with  so 
much  advantage  on  Government  account,  as  on  account 
of  individuals. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Inquiry,  in  answer  to  the 
question, — What  lucrative  occupations  are  capable  of 
being  carried  on  with  advantage  on  the  account  of 
€rovemment?§ 


*  Examples: — 

1.  Sale  of  perpetual  redeemable  Annuities,  (the  common  mode  of 
ythat  is  called  borrovnn^^) 

2.  Sale  of  Life  Annuities  for  lives  of  purchasers. 

3.  Sale  of  Annuities  for  long  and  short  terms. 

4.  Sale  of  Annuities,  with  Mnefit  of  Survivorship— Tontine. 
&  Sale  of  chances  of  lai^ge  sums  for  small  sums — Lotteries. 

i*  Examples: — 

1.  Business  of  the  Amicable  Society. 

2.  Business  of  the  E4|nitable  Socie^. 
9L  Business  of  the  Friendly  Societies. 

X  Examples: — 

1.  Insurance  of  life  acunst  life. 

2L  Purchase  of  Life  Annuities  for  sellers^  lives,  on  mere  personal 
Mcnrity,  or  doubtful  real  security.  Quere — If  the  tax  -would  be  eli- 
gible Ming  a  tax  upon  distress  ? 

§  Example  of  profit  by  the  conjunction  of  the  business  of  buying 
Idle  Annuities  for  the  lives  of  sellers,  with  that  of  selling  Life  Annui- 
ties for  the  lives  of  purchasers : — 

RlCBIPT— 

For  £50,000  a-year,  sold  for  the  livei  of  pnxdiaaen, 
at  fourteen  years' purchase      ....     £700,000 

DlSBURABMSNT— - 

For  ditto,  bought  for  the  lives  of  selletB,  at  eight 
years*  pnxchase,  (lives  of  equal  goodness)         -        400,000 


Profit 


£300,000 


N.B. — ^In  this  proposal  asie  given  inttr  alia : — 

1.  Reasons  for  ^^P'^^^l^Bg  that  the  Friendly  Societies  irill,  in 
general,  scarce  be  able  to  make  good  tiie  Ao^of  what  they  are  likely 
to  undertake  "t. 

2.  Reasons  wh/  the  honour  of  Government  is  concerned  in  pro- 
eurinj^  a  complete  stock  of  the  requisite  dataf  without  which  all  cal- 
cuUtions,  relative  to  the  values  of  life  Annuities  in  general,  and  in 
the  instanoe  of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  particular,  must  be  fialla- 
ctous — viz.  a  complete  and  authentic  set  ofstatistical  Returns,  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  deaths  to  inhabitants  in  the  several  parishes 
thronghottt  the  kin^om. 

S,  Reasons  why  it  would  be  of  advantage  aa  well  to  the  individuals 
particularly  concerned  as  to  the  public  in  general,  that  Government 
should  take  the  business  of  the  Friendly  Societies  into  its  own  hands, 
that  part  which  concerns  the  insuranee  against  tiekness  only  excepted. 


[1794. 

prepared  by  the  author  ^— 
Proposal  for  an  unbur^ 
thensome  augmentation  of 
the  Revenue,  as  well  aa 
for  the  removal  of  divers 
impediments  to  industry, 
more  especially  inventive 
industry,  and  superior 
workmanship,  by  licences 
conferring  the  several  &* 
culties  undermentioned, 
viz.: — 

1 .  On  the  paft  of  the  moneyed 
man,  faculty  of  investing  a 
limited  sum  in  trade  or 
manufacture,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  share  of  the  pro- 
fltsii — Whence,  on  the  part  of 
the  mannfacturer  or  trader^ 
a  capacity  of  obtaining  ca- 
pital on  such  terms. 

2.  Faculty  of  lendingand  bor- 
rowing capital  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding 5  per  cent.,  the  pre- 
sent legal  rate  of  interMt. 

S.  Faculty  of  obtaining  Pa- 
tents for  inventions  with- 
out the  present  expense,^ 
on  security  given  for  allow- 
ing government  an  annual 
consideration  in  the  way  of 
annuity  or  share  ofprofits.** 

4.  Faculty  of  exercising  a 
trade  without  having  serv- 
ed an  apprentioeship.ff 

5.  Faculty  of  obtaining  pro- 
tection for  the  reputation 
of  superior  workmanship 
against  counterfeits,  by  a 
man's  registering  his  name 
and  marks  as  put  upon  his 
goods :  connterfeiting  the 
same  to  be  therenpon  pun- 
ishable  as  forgery. 

II  At  present,  by  a  construction 
of  common  law,  aman  cannot  lend 
a  pennv  upon  such  terms,  with- 
out risking  his  whole  fortune. 

In  Ireutnd,  relief  is  given 
to  a  certain  degree  against  this 
inconvenience,  by  a  statute  of 
about  ten  years*  standing. 

IT  For  GbMt  Britain,  between 
£200  and  £300,  in  Uie  leMt 
expensive  case. 

**  This  would  operate  as  a 
saving  of  so  mudi  capital. 

N.B.  Full  indemnification  to 
the  several  offices  oonceraed. 

The  thrse  legal  restrainti 
a^nst  which  these  three  fiscal* 
ties  afford  relief,  form  together 
an  almost  total  prohibition  of  ^ 
ora^tfls  industry  on  the  part  of  at 
least  19  individuals  out  of  20. 
ft  In  the  instance  of  all  four  faeol- 
ties,  the  license  to  be  registered. 
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On  the  pamphlet  on  Eacheat  there  is 
the  following)  dated  2dd  October,  1794, 
from 

James  Trail  to  Benthax. 

^'  Lincoln' $  Inn. 

'^  Dear  Bentham, — I  have  a  thou- 
sand apologies  to  make  for  not  having 
sooner  thanked  you  for  the  perusal  of 
jour  paper  on  JStckeaU  I  have  been 
scarcely  an  hour  at  home,  except  for 
sleep,  since  I  received  it.  I  ran  it  over 
very  hastily,  and  having  no  prospect  of 
more  leisure  for  some  time,  I  sent  it  to 
Wilson  with  all  the  cautions  and  injunc- 
tionsyou  prescribed. 

*'*'  The  plan  appears  much  more  reason- 
able on  your  development  of  it,  than  I 
had  conceived  it  possible  to  have  made 
it.  I  feel  still  startled  at  the  proposal 
to  vest  in  a  public  officer  all  property  of 
which  the  state  will,  by  your  plan,  be 
entitled  to  any  share ;  and  I  doubt  if  the 
example  of  an  executor  or  administrator 
will  reconcile  people's  feelings,  or  even 
their  reason,  to  this  part  of  the  scheme. 
However,  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
written  it,  and  sent  it  to  Long,  as  it  must 
impress  every  person  that  reads  it,  with 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  author.  You  labour,  and  with 
niuch  ingenuity,  but  I  doubt  if  with  com- 
plete success,  to  prove  that  this  mode  of 
luising  supplies  will  appear  less  burthen- 
some  or  oppressive  than  a  slight  tax  on 
collateral  succession.  After  it  has  been 
established  some  time,  that  may  really 
happen;  but.  although  you  may  con- 
vince a  minister  that  it  will  happen,  he 
cannot  venture,  on  his  own  conviction, 
to  make  the  experiment.  You  must 
convince  the  public,  also,  which,  I  fear, 
is  impossible.  The  reluctance  with  which 
tithes,  compared  to  rent,  are  paid,  is  a 
very  strong  illustration  of  your  point. 
If  the  Church  could  occasionally  bie  put 
into  the  actual  possession  of  the  tenth 
part  of  every  field  or  fttfrn,  as  the  land- 
lord occasionally  is  of  the  whole,  the 
property  in  the  Church  would  neither 
be  disputed  nor  repined  at." 

D'lvemois,  in  sending  to  Bentham 
his  volume  on  the  French  Revolution, 
expresses  a  wish  that  it  should  be  known 

VOL.X. 


in  HoUand,  and  adds — ^^  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  put  my  name  to  the  work. 
I  had  been  silent,  for  it  was  natural  for 
me  to  wish  to  withdraw  both  from  the 
literary  and  political  scene ;  but  as  many 
readers  have  asked  whether  it  is  not  my 
objectcapriciously  to  blacken  the  French 
Revolution,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  to 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
an  historian." 

Lord  St  Helens  was  at  this  period  our 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  Bentham 
thus  addresses  him  : — 

Bentham  to  Lobd  St  Helens. 

"  Q.  8.  P.  December  5M,  1794, 
^  MydearLord, — On  reading  the  en- 
closed, [D'lvemois'  work,]  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  example  of  the  tragedies  it 
displays  might  possibly  be  of  use  within 
the  circle  of  your  lorddiip's  mission ;  and 
that  some  member  of  the  Grovemment 
there  might  think  it  worth  while  to  get 
it  translated  and  printed  there  with  that 
view.  Two  propositions  seem  to  be  placed 
by  it  in  a  strong  light :  that  French  princi- 
ples are  not  more  hostile  to  a  monarchy 
than  they  are  to  any  existing  common^ 
wealth,  and  that  the  first  authors  of  a  revo^ 
lution  grounded  onsuch  principles,  or  sup^ 
ported  by  such  assistance,  may  depend 
upon  bemg  the  second  victims^  If  I 
may  believe  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
author,  a  man  of  good  character,  with 
whom  I  have  a  alight  acquaintance,  the 
same  idea  of  the  utility  derivable  from 
the  publication,  had  occurred  to,  and 
been  recommended  by,  Mr  Windham  to 
your  lordship.  Should  any  steps  have 
been  tijiien  in  consequence,  I  hope  the 
business  wiU  not  be  so  advanced  but  that 
the  corrections  and  additions,  annexed 
to  the  present  copy,  may  come  in  tiibe. 
The  other  little  pamphlet  is  by  M« 
Chauvet,  master  of  an  academy  of  the 
higher  order  at  Kennington.  Some 
months  ago  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving 
a  relation  of  mine  by  marriage,  Mr 
Abbott,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  your 
lordship;  whether  he  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  it,  I  do  not  as  yet 
know ;  for  soon  after  his  return  to  wis 
countrjFi  he  followed  his  wife  t(i  t^r  long 
home. 
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^  As  for  my  owtt— my  owii  iSiur, — ^I 

castle  in  the  air— 
*<Tia  now  ai  wbilom  might  be  img,  adherant- 

■taok,  nupeBded-hiing ; 

coordinate  as  well  as  subordinate  per- 
sons, well  affected,  and  not  nnzealons, 
bat  the  grand  and  nniYersal  damper 
and  doer  of  nothing,  who  knows  he  is 
ruining  me,  and  has  ruined  my  brother, 
still  insensible  and  immoveable. 

^'  Mr  Gall  j's  court,  I  hear,  has  opened 
for  the  winter;  but  that  one  of  us  who 
attends  courts,  whether  for  want  of  legal 
notice  or  for  what  other  cause,  has  not 
yet  begun  to  do  suit  and  serrice. 

^'  Believe  me  now  and  for  evermore, 
with  the  most  affectionate  respect,  my 
dear  lord,  your  most  devoted 

^J.B." 

A  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  dated 
Q.  S.  P.,  December  11, 1794,  exhibits  a 
new  way  of  exacting  the  payment  of 
old  debts. 

'^  Mt  Lord, — The  most  unfeeling 
«nd  faithless  of  ministers  and  of  man* 
kind  has  not  left  me  bread  to  eat.  If 
it  wese  of  any  use  my  existence  should 
be  supported  a  few  days  longer,  you 
might  pay,  give,  or  lend  me  a  miserable 
£12,  being  the  price  of  certain  books 
sent  in  to  the  libraiy  at  Lansdowne 
House,  in  obedience  to  your  lordship's 
commands,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  1789.  It  was  the  collection  of  the 
Transactions  of  tiie  French  Provincial 
Assemblies,  in  twenty  vols,  quarto,  or 
thereabouts 

^  I  have  had  great  debates  whether 
to  apply  in  this  manner,  or  to  write  a 
letter  about  blood  and  wounds,  and  put- 
tine  the  money  into  a  sartin  place,  or 
to  lay  in  wait  and  di^lay  the  polish  of 
a  pistol,  or  to  bieak  into  the  bntkr^s 
nxMU  some  night,  and  lay  hold  of  what- 
ever it  afforded.  At  last,  amonff  a  num- 
ber of  oooxses,  all  equally  soanduous,  this 
was  preferred  as  steering  clear  of  halters. 

*^  All  this  will  seem  a  dream  to  you ; 
but  if  you  will  inquire  whether  such 
books  are  in  your  fibraiy,  yon  will  pro- 
bably find  them  there ;  and  if  you  in- 
quire from  what  bookieller  Uiey  came, 
you  will  hear  of  none^  unless  Mx  Gross 
should  happen  to  have  among  his  bills, 
one  of  Elmsley's  to  me  for  those  books. 


and  I  think  to  that  amount^  which  this 
hand  gave,  not  long  after,  intoyour  lord* 
ship's. 

"Were  you  to  see  me,  you  would 
find  me  looking,  as  well  as  talking,  like 
Romeo's  apothecary;  yet  still,  saving 
these  my  necessities,  your  lordship's 
most  devoted  servant  to  command,  till 
death,  that  is  for  a  few  days, 

"  Jbbemy  Bbntham." 

Lord  Lansdowne  suswers  the  follow- 
ingday: — 

"  Friday  Mormngy 
''\2ih  December,  VJU. 

^^  Deax  Bbktham^ — ^I  do  not  think 
you  deserve  the  endoised,  but  when  you 
are  upon  the  point  of  the  difE^  I  will 
promise  you  as  much  more.  I  have,  I 
assure  you,  been  in  a  great  deal  of  pain 
for  you,  for  I  am  afraid  you  have  |;ot 

among  a  set  of  r s.     I  have  been 

perpetually  thinking  how  I  could  be  of 
use  to  you;  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  can, 
except^  periiaps,  a  little  advice  about 
men,  and  as  to  what  may  happen.  The 
ladies  are  out  of  town.  Wny  will  not 
yon  and  your  brother  come  and  dine 
here  some  Saturday  with  Romilly  and 
Dumont,  when  it  can  do  you  no  hann 
to  talk  your  affidrs  over  ? 

"  Next  Saturday  I  have  a  dinner  of 
Americans,  but  the  following  Saturday 
is  quite  at  your  command. 

"I  am,  dioughyoudo  not  deserve  it, 
veiy  sincerely  yonxs." 


What  follows,  dated  March  6, 1795, 
is  rather  an  amusing,  though,  to  ^<d  suf- 
ferer, a  sufficiently  annoying  detail  of 
official  delays  and  difficulties : — 

Bbmthah  to  Lobb  Lahsdowhs. 

^  Ton  ask  me,  what  success  I  have 
met  with  from  the  great  man  ?  meaning, 
I  suppose,  Mr  Pitt  If  I  had  met  with 
sucoees-— that  is,  if  I  had  settled  with 
him— yon  would  not  have  been  fonr- 
and-twenty  hours  without  hearing  of 
it.  The  case  is,  that  besides  his  pro- 
crastinating disposition,  the  chapter  of 
accidents  has  been  against  me.  Onthe 
6th  or  7th  of  last  month,  Mr  Dundas, 
with  the  privity  of  Mr  Pitt,  wrote  to 
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Mr  Long  (SMfetftrv  to  the  Treasniy) 
to  meet  him  on  the  Monday,  the  9th,  at 
Mr  Pitt's,  at  half  after  ten,  tp  settle 
everything.    Mr  Long  having  a  cold, 
and  sore  throat,  did  not  come  till  half 
after  eleven, — and  so  nothing  was  done. 
Mr  Dundas,  at  my  solicitation,  wrote 
therefore  to  Mr  Long,  to  make  another 
appointment  for  the  same  hour  the  next 
day.    Mr  Lon^  having  still  the  same 
indispoeition,  did  not  come  till  twelve, 
— so  that  opportmiity  was  likewise  lost. 
Mr  Dnndas  thetenpon  finding  the  diffi- 
onlty  theie  was  to  find  a  sufficient  time 
that  wonld  snit  the  joint  oonvenience  of 
himself,  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Long,  proposed, 
in  concnnenee  with  Mr  Nepoan,  (who 
had  conducted  the  business  with  me 
originallv,  to  the  stage  at  which,  for 
want    Of  parliamentary  authority,    it 
stopped,)  that  power  should  be  obtained 
from  Mr  Pitt  fer  him  TMr  Nepean)  and 
Mr  Long  to  setUe  the  business ;  and  Mr 
Nepean  devoted  to  that  purpose  the 
then  next  Sunday,  (February  15,)  the 
only  day  his  regular  business  could 
possibly  allow  him  to  spare ;  and  Mr 
Dundas  was  so  sure  of  Mr  Pitt's  coming 
into  it,  that  he  told  me  on  the  Friday 
before,  I  mi^ht  take  for  granted  the 
meeting  would  be  held  with  me  that 
day,  and  that  the  busmess  would  then 
be  done.     Mr  Dundas,  however,  reck- 
oned without  his  host;  for  on  the  Mondaj^ 
or  Tuesday  after,  he  told  me  that  Mr 
Pitt  would  not  turn  it  over  to  anybody 
else :   but  that  he  had  promised  him, 
that  the  first  hour  he  could  spare  from 
those  branches  of  public  business  that 
admitted   of  no  delay,  he  would  set 
about  it  himself — Sunday  and  the  fast 
days  that  were  then  approaching ;  mean- 
ing the  Wednesday  and  the  occasional 
fast    These  £Eust  days,  however,  are 
over,  and  still  the  business  is  not  done; 
yet  everybody  joins  in  assuring  me, 
that  Mr  Pitt  means  really  to  do  it. 
In  the  meantime,  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness of  Ireland  has  come  across  them, 
and  cannot  have  fidled  to  finmishextra- 
ordinuy  oocupation  to  tiieSr  thoughts. 
They  shew  at  the  sane  ixai^  a  readiness 
to  admit  of  our  services  in  other  matters. 
Mr  Nepean  t'other  day  introduced  my 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  York  as  com- 


mander-in-chie^  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining his  invention  of  an  amphibious 
baggage-wagon,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  wagon  and  boats  without  increase  of 
weight  My  brother  accordingly  waited 
on  the  Duke,  at  York  House,  by  appoint- 
ment the  next  day,  Sunday  se'nnight, 
February  22,  with  the  model.     The 
Duke  saw  it, — approved  it  highly,  and 
gave  him  orders  for  making  some  in  the 
great,  and  talked  of  coming  to  Q.  S.  P« 
to  see  Panopticon  and  the  other  things. 
The  very  next  day,  without  any  warning, 
he  came-— saw — ^admired,  and  told  Ne- 
pean afterwards  that  he  should  brinff  the 
king,  who  would  probably  have  oeen 
here  before  this,  if  my  brother  had  not 
desired  a  day's  notice,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly promised.  Nobaggage  wagons, 
however,  will  my  brother  make  tiU  he 
has  got  orders  for  them  from  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  the  new  master  of  the  ordnance, 
to  whom  Nepean  has  already  spoken  of 
him,  and  has  promised  to  introduce  him 
in  person  by  the  first  opportunity  for 
that  purpose.    Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Dundas 
have  likewise  intimated  to  Mr  Nqoean, 
a  disposition  to  listen  to  my  brother^s 
plans  of  improvement  in  relation  to  the 
navy :  and  for  a  beginning,  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  turn  over  to  him  the 
Orion  of  74 — ^known  as  the  worst  sailer 
in  the  navy,  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
make  the  best.    He  has  likewise  been 
sounded  about  quitting  the  Empress's 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  a 
situation  in  our  admiralty  service,  as 
would  give  him  the  power  necessary  for 
carrying  his  plans  into  effect      The 
arrangement  of  these  matters  waits  for 
Nepean's  removal  from  his  present  office 
to  his  new  situation  of  principal  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admualty,  where  he  is  t6 
have  ffieat  influence.    We  have  already 
an  order  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to 
make  wheels,  but  the  present  situation 
of  the  works  does  not  admit  great  de- 
spatoh  in  the  execution  of  it    What  is 
remarkable  is,  that  Pitt  and  Dtmdae 
should  undertake  for  the  alteration  in 
the  Orion,  before  Lord  Spencer  had  been 
consulted  about  it    My  brother's  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Spencer,  haa  been  de- 
lerred  till  Nepean,  who  is  to  do  it,  has 
been  seated  in  his  new  office,  which  will 
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render  him  the  proper  man  for  it.  We 
»re  all  along  asBured,  from  a  variety  of 
quarters,  (for  many  people  of  weight 
among  Mr  ritt's  friends  have  volunteer- 
ed their  services  on  the  occasion,)  that 
his  procrastination  has  not  proceeded 
from  any  dislike  either  to  the  men  or  to 
the  measure;  and  it  was  but  t'other  day 
that  Nepean  said  to  mj  brother  in  so 
many  words,  ^  there  are  not  two  men 
alive  that  Mr  Pitt  has  a  higher  opinion 
of  than  you  and  your  brother/" 

iy^  ^  Pitt  the  second,"  said  Bentham, 

speaking  of  him  to  me  in  1822,  '^  had  that 
qualitV) — ^the  only  quality  necessary  for 
a  ministerial  leader, — ^the  quality  of  an 
orator.  He  had  no  plans---gooa  or  bad 
— wide  or  narrow.  In  fsu^t,  he  came 
injto  office  too  young  to  have  any, — just 
at  the  age  when  a  man  is  intrusted  with 
A^  the  conduct  of  his  own  private  affairs. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasuiy  were 
Mr  George  Rose  and  Mr  Charles  Long* 
All  that  was  wanting  to  the  art  of  go^ 
vemment  was,  that,  from  time  to  time, 
certain  changes  should  be  proposed,  to 
prevent  the  machiufl  from  falling  to 
pieces;  and  George  Rose  was  generally 
employed  to  prepare  and  give  an  account 
of  those  intended  and  necessary  changes. 
Mr  Long  was  ilbQarUJUrdegantiarum — 
the  masterof  the  government  ceremonies. 
The  work  that  was  to  be  done  was  con* 


cocted  by  Rose, — ^the  secret  superin- 
tendence of  the  workmen  was  managed 
by  Long/' 

The  Duke  de  Liancourt  writes  to 
Bentham  from  Philadelphia,  of  the  de- 
light with  which  he  had  been  study- 
ing the  machinery,  and  the  results  of 
their  system  of  prison  discipline.  He 
says,  that  he  felt  relieved  on  reaching  a 
country  where  public  opinion  judged 
tolerantly  of  the  variety  of  religious  and 
political  creeds.  But  he  desires  that  his 
name  may  not  be  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  remarks,  lest  he  should 
awaken  an  attention  he  desires  to  avoid. 
He  says,  that  the  admirable  manage- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvanian  prisons  has 
already  brought  about  benevolent  modi- 
fications of  the  penal  code.  He  ad- 
mires the  care, — the  attention, — the 
tact  of  the  keepers :  says  that  the  jailor's 
wife  had  succeeded  to  office  on  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  the  discipline  was 
quite  as  perfectly  preserved  as  before. 
Whether  from  fear, — ^from  conviction, — 
or  from  habit,  order  was  admirably  kept. 
He  is  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
prisons,  to  every  other  public  establish- 
ments. One  thing  only  shocked  the 
duke,  namely,  the  total  separation  of 
the  black  nom  the  white  prisoners. 
And  yet,  says  he,  the  directors  of  the 
prison  are  mostly  Quakers  and  Aboli-* 
tionists !  So  confaradictoxy  is  man  1 
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The  multitude  of  letters  which  passed 
between  Dumont  and  Bentham  exhibit 
the  curious  workings  upon  one  another 
of  minds  constituted  of  various  and 
sometimes  discordant  elements.  Du- 
mont scarcely  ever  failed  to  make  Bent- 
ham attractive,  by  the  graces  of  his  own 
style, — and  by  an  infusion  of  common- 
place»,  of  every-day  knowledge,  and  of 


feuniliar  illustrations.  ^^  Yon  are  too 
metaphysical,''  he  tells  his  master,  *^you 
write  for  too  small  a  class, — I  must  be 
more  diffuse, — more  explanatory;  I 
must  suppress  what  seems  too  abstracts 
— ^I  must  spread  out  what  you  have  con- 
densed." ^'  You  should  complete  what 
you  are  about.  We  cannot  wait  for 
the  Greek  calends.    Everything  needs 
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not  be  said, — eveiytliing  is  not  expected 
to  be  explained  in  the  same  volume." 

Dumont  was  in  the  habit  of  suggest- 
ing to  Bentham  topics  for  his  consider- 
ation, in  order  to  fill  up  any  blanks,  or 
to  correct  anj  apparent  defects  in  his 
writings.  For  example, — ^to  the  list  of 
circumstances  which  influence  sensibi- 
lity, and  which  are  given  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  Dumont  proposes  to  add, 
the  seasons ;  sounds  ; — ^music — ^military 
music,  the  voice—soft — sharp — exasper- 
ated, &c. ;  colours,,  darkness,  as  inspir- 
ing sadness,  fear,  &c.;  light;  food; 
noise;  silence;  motion;  repose;  sym- 
pathy, (machinal)  as  in  a  theatre,  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  multitudes: 
dress,  as  distinguishing  sex;  localities, 
as  an  apartment  where  we  have  witnessed 
the  death  of  a  friend ;  symbolical  figures ; 
solitude;  society;  physiognomy,  beauty, 
ugliness. 

Quaere. — ^Why  is  not  the  word  pas- 
sion in  the  cataIogue,-*-or  why  is  its  ab- 
sence not  explained  ?  There  is  tendency 
of  the  indinationM,  Is  this  the  genm^ 
of  which  the  passions  are  only  the 
species?    (YeslJ.B.) 

Qu8ere. — Do  not  hahitual  occupations 
belong  to  circumstances  of  the  second 
order,  inasmuch  as  their  influence  must 
be  subordinate  to  that  of  health,  strength, 
degree  of  light,  inclinations,  fortune,  &c,  ? 

Qu<ere.-~Should  there  not  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  thecircumstances  which 
determine  the  qucmtum  and  the  genue 
of  sensibility,  and  the  accidental  or  ex- 
terior circumstances  acting  on  it  and 
calling  it  into  exercise  ? 

The  following  letter  contains  many 
curious  particulars  illustrative  of  Nea- 
politan politics  and  Italian  customs : 

Lord  Wtoombe  to  Bentham. 

"  Naples,  October  2,  1796. 

*^  "i/Ly  last  was  dated  on  the  24th  ult, 
from  Kome,  which  I  quitted  the  same 
evening.  On  the  25th  I  passed  through 
Terracina,  which  has  been  judged  a  pro- 
per residence  for  those  whose  lives  the 
govemmenthas  thought  it  not  expedient 
to  prolong,  and  which  is  situated  at  the 


extremity  of  the  formidable  Palude 
Pontini,  now  the  A^er  Pontinus,  since 
the  pope  will  have  it  so ;  for  the  good 
pontiff,  with  his  usual  vanity,  pretends 
to  have  regenerated  these  swamps,  and 
actually  has  created  in  them  a  job  for 
the  nephew,  if  not  an  accession  to  the 
state. 

^^  So  angry  are  the  people  with  the 
partiality  which  enables  that  prince  to 
sell  grain  out  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
government  exports  specie  to  bring 
grain  into  it,  that  the  former,  who  pro- 
bably cannot  apologize  for  opulence  by 
any  plea  of  private  worth,  much  less  of 
pubhc  service,  is  hardly  safe  within  the 
wails  of  Rome. 

^'  The  industry  excited  in  this  quarter, 
which  almost  insures  ill  health  and  pre- 
mature diseases,  has  of  course  proved 
ffttal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  labour- 
ers employed ;  still,  however,  the  build- 
ing at  Terracina,  which  must  be  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  lands  contiguous  to  it,  is  progres- 
sive, and  after  the  many  well-earned 
imputations  which  will  stain  the  sacer- 
dotal reign  of  Pins  Sextus  have  been 
enumerated,  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
perfection  of  the  roads  in  the  country  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  not  a  little  to 
the  increase  of  cultivation  throughout 
the  state. 

^^  The  nullity  of  the  pope,  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  court,  the  false  and  unbe- 
coming part  which,  through  the  intrigues 
of  Lady  E.  M.,  it  acted  in  the  aSair  of 
Armfeldt,  the  discovery  of  the  corre- 
spondence carried  on  through  Genoa,  the 
affair  of  Medids,  the  increase  of  imposts, 
the  insidious  project  with  regard  to 
Leghorn,  the  jealousy  which  Acton  bore 
to  Caramanico^  the  chan^  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  ostensible  existence 
of  the  former,  and  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, are  topics  which  cannot  be  new  to 
you. 

^^  To  these  topics  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  history  of  Neapolitan  intrigue 
may  be  confined ;  at  least  my  informa- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  them.  The 
main  question  to  be  considered  here,  as 
elsewhere,  is  naturally  peace  or  war. 
The  language  is  extremely  warlike :  but 
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it  is  certain  tliat  A.  prides  himself  on 
the  address  which  left  it  in  the  power  of 
his  Sicilian  Mi^estj  to  make  peace  at 
anj  time,  consistentlj  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  entered  into  with 
Qreat  Britain ;  it  is,  I  belieye,  scarcely 
less  certain  that  the  conduct  observed  at 
Venice  accords  ill  with  the  language 
which  is  held  at  Vienna;  and  indubi- 
table that  not  a  shadow  of  reliance  can 
be  placed  either  on  the  probity  of  this 
court,  or  on  the  sincerity  of  any  declar- 
ation which  its  Ministers  may  make. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  make  peace, 
but  their  ambition  to  bring  it  about  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  leave  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  i^wnish  mediation*  In 
other  words  that  they  are  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  the  risks,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  but  determined  to  maintain  A., 
who  is  almost  as  much  detested  at  Ma- 
drid as  at  Paris  and  at  Naples.  The 
trial  of  Medici,  the  Regent  of  Police, 
who  still  continues  in  confinement,  is 
not  as  yet  commenced.  From  time  to 
time  more  persons  are  arrested.  A  few 
daya  sinoe,  a  young  man,  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Italy,  f  that  of 
Colonna,)  was  taken  up  and  oonhned  in 
a  fortress.  His  crime  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  his  having  sun^^  ^Ga  ira'  two 
years  ago  at  a  supper,  Thjs  circumstance 
may  serve  to  show  to  what  an  extent 
suspicion  has  been  carried  and  authority 
abused.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  even  strangers  are  minutely  watch- 
ed, and  that  the  contents  of  tms  letter, 
if  it  were  sent  to  the  Post-office,  would 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  reported  to  Mr 
Castel  Cicala.  I4ist  year  I  was  almost 
proscribed :  it  seems  as  if  it  were  intended 
that  I  should  be  smiled  upon  in  this : 
but  such  partioularitieB  are  wholly  im- 
material." 

'^October  6, 
'*  The  packet  from  Palermo  arrived 
upon  the  2d,  and  brought  over  a  young 
man,  nephew  to  the  Prince  of  Campo 
Franco,  who  has  been  taken  up  tor 
Jacobinism.  Notwithstanding  the  time 
which  has  elapsed,  nothing  certain  is 
known  with  regard  to  Caramaaico,  the 
endden  and  peculiar  circnmstances  of 
whose  deatti  inake  suspicion  unavoidable. 


The  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to 
be,  that  he  poisoned  himself.  He  had 
peipetually  solicited  leave  of  absence, 
but  was  always  frustrated  by  A — --.  At 
length  leave  was  granted ;  huJL  he  was 
humed  off  about  ten  days  after  his  ar- 
rival here,  and  certainly  went»  saying 
to  some  one  that  he  sliould  not  come 
back. 

''  I  live  most  in  habits  with  th» 
Danish  Minister,  whom  I  have  always 
known  the  same,  and  liked  these  tea 
years.  He  dines  at  home,  almoet  every 
day,  with  Count  Reydem,  not  now  em* 
ployed,  but  whom  yon  remember  in  Eng- 
land, and  scarcely  anybody  else,  I  am 
also  beholden  tp  a  society  at  Portici, 
consisting  of  Lady  Hamilton,  who  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  astonishment  with  whidi 
she  strikes  me ;  of  the  handsome  Prin- 
cess Vintemiglia,  who,  bom  in  France, 
unites,  as  I  make  no  scruple  of  telling 
her,  a  Parisian  toumure  with  the  charma 
of  southern  countrieli;  of  the  amiable 
Countess  Gorletti,  for  whom  I  had  a 
letter  from  her  brother,  the  Chevalier  de 
Saxe;  and  of  the  Russian  Ministei^s 
wife,  who,  if  my  old  friend  her  husband 
mav  be  taken  at  his  word,  is  exceeding- 
ly devout,  but  whose  eyes,  if  I  may  trust 
my  skill  in  physiognomy,  tell  a  different 
story. 

^^  The  men,  excepting  a  little  comman- 
deur  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  the 
Russian,  who  is  very  gay,  passably  con- 
sequential, and  communicative  with  a 
vengeance,  are  little  better  than  mutes; 
I  mean  in  that  society.  I  must,  how- 
ever, do  that  Nestor  in  love  and  politics. 
Sir  W.  H.',  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
is  very  particular  in  the  mention  of  the 
obligations  he  owes  to  his  friends. 

^^Upon  the  3d,  I  accompanied  the 
Hamiltons  to  Monsieur  Esterhasy — e 
stupid,  good  sort  of  rich  man,  who  plays 
whist,  because  he  cannot  b^  to  read ; 
and  told  me  he  was  amhassadtur  de 
familley  with  scarcely  another  idea  in 
his  head.  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
doiuff  the  honours  of  a  filte,  at  which 
the  king  and  queen  were  present  I 
was  presented  to  both :  the  former  was 
as  graciousas  he  oonld  be,  without  speaks 
ing;  the  latter  spoke  to  me  .di&reot 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  with 
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the  air  of  a  determined  makrusef&mmB^ 
and  veiy  welL  The  rifldng  generation 
seemed  to  ma  not  promising.  In  a 
comer,  I  was  introanoed  to  the  evil 
genios  of  this  ooantiy,«*^at  sinister 
SeiD|;^  A«-^  who  raielj  insnlts  the 
pubhc  by  his  piesenoe,  bat,  reigning 
through  die  medium  of  an  Inquisition, 
resides  in  sad  obeonrity  and  gloomy 
opulence,  attended  by  a  chosen  band  of 
satellites  and  spies.  Lady  Hamilton 
told  me,  that  the  queen  had  assured  her 
that  morning,  there  shotdd  be  no  peace 
but  with  the  consent  of  En^and.  She 
added,  *  I  could  not  think  what  a  domes- 
tic, good-hearted  woman  the  queen  was!' 
The  Russian  minister's  wife,  who  is  no 
favourite  at  Court,  was  absent  through 
an  indigestion,  the  consequence  of  eating 
too  much  supper. 

''I  am  condemned  to  stay  here  till 
the  departure  of  a  ship,  in  which  I  mean 
to  ^  to  Sicily;  and  make  a  point  of 
telling  the  ladies  that  I  must  quit  Naples 
soon,  lest  I  should  grow  to  like  it  too 
welL  In  point  of  jEeikct,  I  am  impatient 
to  breathe  the  sea  air,  uncontaminated 
with  the  breath  of  strumpets;  but  this 
is  not  so  easy  as  yon  may  imagine,  for 
what  with  corsairs,  quarantines,  and 
French  depredation,  the  Mediterranean 
has  become  an  odious  gulph. 

^  The  new  Russian  minister.  Count 
€U>lowkin,  is  a  young  man,  bom  and 
educated  at  the  Hague,  who  came  to 
Russia  not  very  long  before  I  made 
an  acquaintance  with  him,  which  was 
almost  intimate  for  the  time  it  lasted,  at 
Moscow.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
inveterate  against  Marooff,  who,  he  pre- 
tends, has  not  so  large  a  share  of 
influence  as  is  commonly  imputed  to 
him ;  but  my  surprise  increased,  when 
I  heard  him  declare,  that  the  empress 
had  never  had,  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  reign,  one  minister  of  whom  he 
wonld  mi^e  his  secretary.  He  says, 
that  Osterman,  the  chief  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  is  a  man  of  veracity,  bat 
that  he  knows  little  of  what  is  passing, 
and  is  merely  ^edui  qu'on  liwe  A  la 
isurioiiUdeietran^ers'  Besboroolks  he 
calls  a  ^ moMe  de  chair'  He roprobatee 
Marcoff.  taxing  him  with  profound  im- 
morality, with  mismanagement  of  the 


affairs  of  Poland,  and  asserting  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  take  the  businesB 
of  Oourland  out  of  his  hands.  He  de- 
clares that  Zubow  is  the  real  minister; 
but  though  he  inclines  upon  the  whole 
to  speak  well  of  this  &vourite  of  the 
empress,  he  evidently  thinks  him  very 
infierior  to  himsell  lie  exclaims  against 
the  fidsehood  a^ d  tripotage  of  this  Court, 
which  he  aff<^  to  consider  as  'dimi- 
nutive: taUp'of  A.  as  he  would  of  a 
valet<4e-chabibie,  and  of  Castel  Cicala 
as  a  man  who  got  out  of  his  meHer  of 
advocate  by  chance.  He  vows  that  the 
^ueen  of  Spain's  great  ambition  is  to 
imitate  the  empress,  but  that  she  can 
only  do  it  in  the  article  of  favourites ; 
and  asserts  that  Lord  M—  judged  very 
ill  during  his  mission  in  China.  He 
does  not  ^ways  judge  very  well  himself, 
for  he  cannot  get  over  the  circumstance 
of  a  box  opened  at  the  custom-house  by 
mistake,  out  of  which  he  affirms  that  his 
wife's  petticoats  and  some  other  articles 
have  been  purloined.  He  observes,  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  is  the  r4pr€$enta' 
tif  du  mmwrain  Is  plu$  marquant  de 
^  Europe:  he  desires  to  know  what 
reparation  the  Court  of  Naples  would 
expect  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
begs  that  reparation  may  be  his.  Mon- 
sieur de  Castel  Cicala  writes  for  answer, 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  King  of  Naples 
would  take  such  and  such  steps,  and 
would  bquire  whether  his  minister  en- 
joyed any  personal  consideration  in  the 
Court  to  which  he  was  sent.  Every- 
thing will  be  done  to  make  his  situation 
disagreeable,  if  I  may  judge  from  little 
things  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe. 

^'  The  Chevalier  de  Saxe,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  great  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing at  Rome,  and  who  has  lately  quitted 
Petersburg,  by  order  of  the  empress, 
for  an  affair  which  seemingly  does  not 
imply  a  shadow  of  discr^it,  told  me 
that  Golowkin  had  assisted  Zubow,  who 
wants  political  talents,  in  private ;  but 
began,  at  length,  to  give  umbrage  to 
that  fetvourite,  who  wished  him  at  a  dis« 
tanoe.  Golowkin  is,  bejrond  a  doubt, 
the  most  indiscreet  man  alive ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  speak  well  of  him  :  he  received 
me  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  gave 
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me  to  understand  he  dined  at  home  &ye 
times  a-week. 

*^  It  is  now  high  time  that  I  should 
apologize  for  having  troubled  jou  with 
this  compilation  of  small  talk.  A  more 
formal  letter,  however,  might  have  con- 
veyed a  less  accurate  idea  of  the  present 
situation  of  this  residence,  the  business 
of  which  is  conducted  like  that  of  an 
ill-regulated  private  funily,  in  which 
an  artful  interloper  finds  a  foolish  hus- 
band in  occupation  and  amusement,  en- 
abling, by  such  means,  a  dissipated  wife 
to  tyrannise  over  her  household,  spend 
the  fortune  of  her  family,  and  give  loose 
to  all  her  passions. 

*^  P.  S.  I  am  assured  this  will  be  con- 
veyed safely  to  Rome,  where  it  will  be 
put  into  the  post." 

BSNTHAX  TO   THB  DOKB  Dtt  LlANOOUBT. 

(Boston,  U.  S.) 

^  Queen  Square  Places  Westminster y 
''Sunday^  Oct.  11,  1795. 

"  My  dear  Duke, — ^I  have  deferred 
the  acknowledgment  of  your  kind  re- 
membrance of  me  so  long  ago  after  the 
receipt  of  it,  that  I  begin  to  be  appre- 
hensive lest  this  letter  should  not  reach 
the  place  you  indicated  to  me  time 
enough  to  find  you  there.  The  termi- 
nation of  my  negotiations  with  our  trea- 
sury, relative  to  the  Penitentiary  busi- 
ness, is  an  epoch  of  such  importance  to 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  will  make 
so  great  a  change  in  m^  position  with 
lelation  to  all  sorts  of  objects,  that  I  am 
got  into  the  habit  of  deferring  to  that 
period  all  sorts  of  undertakings,  permar- 
nent  and  transient,  considerable  and 
Inconsiderable.  Meantime,  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  opportunity  for  Boston  that 
will  not  last  beyond  Wednesday  next, 
is  a  warning  to  me  not  to  postpone  any 
longer  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  as  well  as  honourable  of  my 
debts. 

^  Your  present  has  been  of  real  use 
to  me  in  the  way  of  encouragement  and 
self-satisfEustion,  and  will  be  of  use  to  me 
in  the  way  of  argimient  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one.  The  injunction  in  which 
you  are  so  earnest  has  prevented  me, 
and,  while  it  remains  unrepealed,  must 


oontinue  to  prevent  me  from  giving  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  work  in  any 
other  shape.  Statements,  relative  to 
matters  of  fiict,  depend  for  their  recep* 
tion  upon  their  apparent  title  to  credit, 
and  their  apparent  title  to  credit  depends 
upon  «  name, 

*^  Your  letter  did  not  reach  my  hands 
till  after  the  Metcalf  fmily  had  left 
London  for  the  summer;  and  as  they 
have  not  yet  returned,  I  have  not  ^et 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating 
my  treasures  to  the  lady  in  question  with 
the  privacy  you  seem  to  require ;  for  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  fe- 
male bninches  of  the  fsunily  to  know 
whether  a  letter  directed  by  the  post  to 
one  would  reach  her  hands  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  rest.  The  great  pro- 
baDility  is,  that  all  this  caution  about  a 
matter  so  well  calculated  for  the  public 
eve,  is  most  perfectly  superfluous,  and 
that  I  am  cheating  more  persons  than 
one  of  a  pleasure  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  deny  them;  but  seeing  ex- 
planations barred  by  the  Atlantic,  I  chose 
to  adhere  to  the  safest  side,  and  to  let 
my  mandanty  though  a  Frenchman,  see 
he  had  got  a  Spaniard  for  his  fnan€Ui- 
taire, 

^'  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  the 
Draught  of  my  proposed  (fantract  with 
Government,  in  which  I  inserted  a  clause 
for  insuring,  at  my  own  risk,  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners, — a  clause  which,  with 
great  difficulty,  I  got  allowed.  In  my 
booky  you  may  have  observed  the  r«- 
commmulationy  which,  in  my  Contract 
I  have  got  converted  into  an  obligation^ 
to  debar  them  altogether  from  the  taste 
of  all  fermented  liquors.  Judge  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  find  by  your  Report, 
that  when  prisoners  are  cut  off  from  that 
source  of  corruption,  they  live  quietly 
and  never  die* 

*^  As  to  my  book  on  PentU  Legisla- 
tion^  it  is  no  more  than  upon  a  par,  in 
point  of  forwardness,  with  half-a-dozen 
others  in  the  same  workshop;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  one  on  Civil  Legie- 
lation  will  get  the  start  of  it,  or  at  least 
accompany  it.  Whatever  turns  out  at 
any  time,  the  three  copies  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  bespeak,  shall  be  always 
at  your  service.    Name  me  the  two 
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friends  yon  allude  to,  and  their  copies 
shftll  be  sent  them  from  hence  in  the 
«Tent  of  jour  departure.  All  the  pro- 
ductions of  thatsameworkshophavebeen 
cruellj  retarded  by  the  dilatoriness,  and 
{I  won't  say  how  many  other  pretty 
qualities  besides)  of  our  nigh^  poteers: 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you,  has  been  consumed,  in  fighting 
them,  or  dangling  after  them  in  ante- 
ishambers  and  passages.  To  save  time 
on  one  hand,  while  so  much  was  wast- 
ing on  the  other,  the  plan  was,  that 
Dumont  should  take  my  half-finished 
manuscripts  as  hefound  them — ^half  Eng- 
lish, half  English-French,  andmake  what 
he  could  of  them  in  Geneyan-French, 
without  ^ving  me  any  further  trouble 
about  the  matter.  Instead  of  that,  the 
lazy  rogue  comes  to  me  with  everything 
that  he  writes,  and  teazes  me  to  fill  up 
eyery  gap  he  has  observed. 

*^  My  contract,  though  every  tittle  has 
been  agreed  on,  is  not  even  yet  signed : 
consequently,  my  brother's  inventions 
(I  mean  those  of  the  peaceable  kind) 
have  remained  hitherto  unemployed. 
In  his  military  capacity,  he  is  pre- 
paring some  dishes  for  the  entertainment 
of  your  countrymen,  and  my  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Pandemonians.  Talley- 
rand may  perhaps  be  amongst  them 
again  by  this  time. '  I  hope  Beaumetz 
is  of  the  party,  if  he  wishes  it ;  but  I 
rather  wi^  than  hope  they  may  find 
themselves  as  well  on  in  their  redinte- 
gration as  you  are,  I  hope,  in  your 
banishment.  While  I  write,  the  news 
is  arrived  of  the  Sections  and  the  Con- 
rention  being  employed  in  cannonading 
each  other — ^the  result  not  known,  though 
the  Sections  appear  to  have  the  worst. 
Quiet  seems  now  as  far  off  as  ever.  I 
can  see  no  issue  to  such  a  dispute.  You 
may  remember  how  the  English  gang 
frotd  was  kept  for  year  after  year  in  a 
flame,  upon  the  electors  of  one  of  the 
counties  conceiving  they  had  one  single 
representative  forced  upon  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  Wilkes,  whom,  after  they 
had  got  him,  and  tried  him,  they  turned 
their  backs  upon. 

"  Apropos  of  my  brother's  inventions, 
do  you  know  of  anybody  where  you  are^ 


or  whereyou  AatM  been,  who  would  liketo 
be  taught  howto  stock  all  North  America 
with  fdl  sorts  of  woodwork,  without  ex- 
ception, (shipping  not  excepted,)  besides 
a  number  of  other  et  ceteras,  by  machin- 
ery, on  the  termsof  allowingtheinventor 
a  share  of  the  profits  as  they  arise  ? — 
Wheels,  for  example.  SmaJl  ones  by 
way  of  models,  were  executed,  I  believe, 
when  you  were  here  last ;  now,  we 
have  full-sized  ones,  round,  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  point  of  rotundity,  never 
before  exemplified.  If  the  preliminary 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Ad- 
miralty terminate  as  is  intended,  he  will 
soon  have  the  direction  of  the  whole 
system  of  naval  works  put  into  his  hands, 
with  the  title  of  Inspector-general  of  the 
Navy.  A  plan  which  the  Navy  Board 
had  devised,  and  proceeded  a  good  way 
in  the  execution  of,  for  the  enlargejnent 
of  the  dockyard  works  at  Portsmouth, 
has  just  been  stopped  by  the  Admiralty 
Board,  and  a  very  different  one  of  his 
contrivance  ordered  to  be  substituted  in 
the  room  of  it  My  paper  is  just  out, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  patience.  By 
my  gratitude  for  past  communications, 
and  attention  to  past  commands,  judge 
of  the  value  I  should  set  upon  any  future 
ones ;  and  believe  me,  with  the  most 
cordial  respect,  yours  ever. 

""  The  Irish  Administrationhasapplied 
to  me  once  more  to  set  up  Panopticon 
there." 

Bentham  to  Lord  Llnsdownb. 

"  Queen  9  Square  Place^  WeetminHer^ 
''dthFebruaty,  1796. 
**  My  good  Lord, — Permit  me  thus 
humbly  to  solicit  your  lordship's  assis- 
tance, if  haply  the  matter  should  be 
found  to  lie  within  the  sphere  of  feasi- 
bility, in  a  business  of  cardinal  impor- 
tance. It  would,  I  dare  believe,  have 
been  recognised  as  such  by  your  lord- 
ship's late  venerable  friend,  now  a  saint 
in  Heaven,  the  Cardinal  de  Bemis — 
Cardinal  Frampton,  (if  I  may  avail  my- 
self of  a  privilege  annexed  to  my  quon- 
dam profession,  and  according  to  one  of 
the  rules  established  in  virtue  of  that 
privilege,  speak  of  a  thing  as  done, 
which  opght  to  have  been  done,)  I  mean 
always  the  pious  and  learned  luminary 
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oi  ov  uwB  Omiciiy  fay 
jndidoas  ef^6m%tem  of 
and  thing/B  edible — ^I  have  iiidsjB  of 
TOie  been  edified  ai  ]fovr  kxiddiips  table. 
Dr  Fnunpfton,  in  a  wwd^-^wlioiy  were 
this  awofM  fivnerii  and  refw»d  to 
neei  iB»  would  kam  hem  Oaidinal— 
woold,  I  am  sure,  bave  eonfimed  my 
ImmUe  opinion  oif  the  impoiianee  of 
tbiB  aabject  by  die  aanetion  off  bis  eope- 
rior  name*  nor  would  his  sympalfaetie 
leelings  IttTe  disdained  to  desoend  so 
&r  froinhis  high  dignitj  ae  to  lend  his 
aopport  to  the  hnmUe  reooeat  idndiy 
without  £uther  prefiMe,  and  baying  too 
jnat  a  senae  of  the  Tahie  of  a  time  whidi 
oonstitiitoe  so  Taloable  a  portion  of  the 
nationai  propertj,  to  aeek  to  encroadi 
i^on  it  ij  long-winded  digieBBiona»  I 
will  Tentiue  to  ezpiea. 

"  That  Iwead  is  dear  thitlhayenone 
of  it  to  eat»  mv  bayehad  lor  aeouaeof 
jeaiB,  aie  onhappj  tniths,  none  of  wfaidi 
can  be  an j  secret  to  joor  lotdship.  In 
the  meantime^  as  is  the  custom  with 
people  in  distreaB^  I  endeaToor  to  sop- 
port  my  drooping  spirits  faj  the  bright- 
est  prospect  l  can  figme  to  m jidf  <xf , 
bettor  times.  I  had  <mee»  maj  it  please  j 
your  lordship,  a  French  cook,  who  j 
qoitted  me  with  relnetancey  and  wliom 
her  importunities  have  preTailed  on  me 
to  saj,  I  would  take  her  ba^  again, 
should  that  ProTidence  which  supplied 
the  lato  Dr  Squintnm,  of  revereml  me- 
moiy,  with  leg  of  muttmi  and  tomipsy 
Toncfasafe,  at  some  future  period,  to 
gnmt  me  anything  to  cook;  in  the 
meantime,  I  should  be  |^ad  to  send  her 
out  anywhere,  where  she  could  pick  up 
a  few  crumbs  of  scioioe,  as  a  man  who 
finds  himgftlf  unahle  to  tts'*^*™  his 
hone  in  the  staUe  the  whole  jearround, 
is  i^ad  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year 
to  pack  off  the  beast  to  a  salt-matah,  or 
a  stiaw-yaid.  Tour  lordship's  kitten 
has  ever  been  regarded  bj  the  best 
judges  as  one  of  the  richest  pastures  in 
the  kingdom  for  the  sort  of  cattle  I  am 
uj^^^mg  of:  and  could  I  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  firom  your  lordshqp's 
kindnesB,  and  from  the  patronage  of 
your  lordship's  chief  cook,  free  ta^rsn^ 
tgren^  and  rtgrtn  for  the  same,  for,  in, 
to,  and  upon  the  said  pasture,  during 


[17W. 


the  day,  (for  it  is  not  neeeassiy  that 
she  shmdd  oe  Itmmt  or  toimkani  ther^ 
upon,)  my  present  distresses  mi^  by 
a  hsfipy  metamorphosia,  beoone  the 
fruitful  sonrees  off  figure  adyantage.  She 
is  not  altogether  destitute  off  thi^  mea- 
sure off  seienee  attainihie  by  the  supe- 
liority  off  her  sex,  (a  lenadk  which  I 
insert  for  the  puipoeeof  preyenting  thia 
letter  from  straying  into  female  himds,) 
and,  upcm  great  oeeasioos^  such  as  thai 
of  Goandio*s  wedding,  or  auTother  wed- 
dii^  might  not  he  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  supi^orting  the  tnin  off  one  off  your 
kttdshq>  8  junior  kitchen  maidrr 

**  Should  your  lordshq»  happen  to  poe- 
eess  iHterBBtenonghythronghanychaniiel, 
howeyer  indirect,  such  as  the  one  I  hare 
made  bold  to  aUude  to,  I  will  not  pei^ 
mit  mysdf  to  doubt  of  ito  hmn^  exwted 
in  my  feyour,  and  with  preyailing  effi- 
cacy. In  the  utmost  seyeiity  of  my 
distresses,  I  baye,  through  the  undnees 
of  neighboun^  been  preeerved  from  ab- 
Botuto  want  in  regard  to  aD  the  neeee- 
sBiies  of  life,  m^  baker  and  botdier 
haying  humandy  jmned  with  a  compas- 
sionate banow-woman,  at  the  end  off  the 
lane,  in  supplying  me,  eyeiy  Lord*o-day, 
with  a  sho«lder  of  muttcm,  supported 
iqpon  a  triyet,  and  fiwming  a  dnpping 
canopy,  distilling  fetness  oyer  a  mess  of 
potatoes  sufficiently  ample  to  Inmidi  aa- 
tiafeetion  to  the  crayiugs  of  nature  during 
the  remainder  of  the  wedc  ShouldscMne 
prosperous  and  scarce  promisable  turn 
in  the  wheel  of  fiwtune  transfoinn,  at  any 
time,  the  ehoulder  into  a  leg,  and  set 
the  de^-rusted  ^it  to  retrace  ito  once 
accustomed  reyolutions,  what  an  addi- 
tion would  it  be  to  my  happinees,  on 
some  auspicious  day,  to  present  yoor 
lordship  with  the  emanatkm  <xf  culinary 
sdoioe  reflected  from  your  lordahip's 
kitchen,  and  offer  an  i^ipoaite,  howeyer 
inferior,  tribute  of  giatitade  on  the  board, 
as  wdl  as  from  the  boeom,  ^  one  who 
has  the  honour  to  be,  with  eyerlaating 
respect,  my  lord,  your  lotddi^'a  i 
obedieut  and  most  humble  servant. 


^  ThS  DSrUBBID  OOCCPDER  OF 

^  QiTBBf  Squabs  PIacs. 

*«  P^  Not  a  dmt  this  Cairistmas  from 
a  noble  lady.    She  has  offwed  me  a|»o< 
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d»  wn^  Anglic^,  a  pot  of  beer^  per  hswwa 
of  the  Roy.  Mr  Debany,  bat  an  unli- 
qnSdated  one,  to  let  her  off;  and  ber 
project  aeeme  to  be  to  starve  me  into 
compliance.  Bat  aolvable  tenants  Qm)1* 
Tent  or  no)  are  not  let  off  for  tbeir 
Immx  ymut^  bow  hemuo  aooTer,  when 
their  torn  ia  aerred,  especially  by  impo- 
Terished  heirs  who  oouhl  not  make  so 
mnch  as  legal  interest,  were  it  even 
regolarly  paid,  for  the  money  sank  by 
impnyrident  ancestors. 

^General  Buckley,  the  landlord  pa- 
ramount, never  lets  me  rest  unless  he 
has  his  pound  of  flesh  the  moment  it  is 
due;  norwoald  my  utmost  distress  now 
prerail  upon  him  to  wait  as  I  have  been 
made  to  wait»  by  noble  ladies  pleading 
their  beaux  yeux.  I  learn  the  baked 
shoulders  must  soon  cease,  unless  some 
kind  friend  should  whisper  into  one  of 
the  ears  contiguous  to  the  beaux  yeux^ 
not  that  necessity  has  no  law,  Tfor  that 
would  be  worse  than  nothing,)  but  that 
necessily  kae  law,  and  that  John  Doe 
has  a  long  coach  in  waiting,  into  which 
he  ii  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
hand  any  lady  of  his  said  mother's  re- 
commending  to  him^  in  one  of  his  tours 
throng  Middlesex." 

Dumont  says,  in  a  letter  of  2dd  April, 
1796:— 

^I  must  appeal  from  the  air  of  Eng^ 
land  to  the  climate  of  Switzerland,  in  a 
lawsuit  which,  for  the  last  four  or  fiye 
months,  I  have  been  carrying  on  with 
my  malady.  One  of  my  sooroes  of  en- 
joyments will  be  yoor  MSS.,  of  which  I 
shall  make  extracts  for  publication  in 
the  BMiatheqm  Britanniquey  which  is 
now  managed  by  two  very  superior 
editors. 

'^  If  I  lose  the  said  lawsait,  you  shall 
not  be  the  worse  for  it.  I  have  made  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  fit 
disposal  of  your  works." 

The  following  letter  to  Wilberforce, 
deyelops  a  project  which  Bentham  had 
formed  of  endeavouring  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  France,  for  the  bencTolent  j^nr- 
pose  of  reestablishing  firiendly  relations 
with  that  country.  Other  than  in  Wil- 
berforce's  reply,  I  find  no  reference  to 
the  topic  in  any  succeeding  correspon- 


dence.* A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Wilber- 
foroewas  sent  to  Lord  St  Helens,  whose 
follows  it  :^ 


BSNTHAX  TO  WlLUAM  WiLBERPOBCB. 

^  Q.S.  P^  Weatmineter, 
**  M  Stptember^  1796. 

*^  Mt  wortht  Friend.  —  Extra- 
ordinary crises  call  for  extraordinary 
measures ;  and  may  even  throw  a  veil 
of  gravity  on  what  might  otherwise  ap- 
pear ridiculous.  Read  the  extract  be- 
neath :  it  may  serve  as  a  text  to  the 
praeiieal  dieeoune  that  follows  it. 

''  'Paris,  26thThermidor,  (Idth  Aa- 
gust,)*-Exectttive  Directory — Public 
Audience  of  the  20th  Thermidor,  (7th 
August) — Extract  from  the  Speecb  of 
M.  Vincent  ^inola,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary from  the  Bepublic  of  Genoa  to 
that  of  France. 

^ '  •  .  My  fellow-citizens  have  cast 
their  eyes  upon  me.  They  have  thought 
that  he  who  has  so  often  had  assurances 
of  confidence  from  the  BepreeentaHvee 
and  Generals  of  the  French  Bepublic^ 
will  have.  Citizen  Directors !  some  title 
to  yours' 

*^  Reply  of  the  President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  to  M.  Spinola— conclud- 
ing passage :~ 

^  *•  The  Executive  Directory  sees  with 
satisfiiction,  that  the  Genoese  Govern- 
ment has  chosen  for  its  representative 
to  the  French  Bepublic^  a  citizen  who 
has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
frigid  to  humanity,  and  to  the  liberty 
of  French  Bepubhcans* 

^^  Above,  you  see  the  occasional  cause 
of  an  idea  which,  however  whimsical, 
and  whether  practicable  or  no,  proves 
at  least  to  have  something  like  a  foun- 
dation in /^r^CM^m^,  and  «EjMri€nc0.  We 
must  sooner  or  later  have  done  fighting 
with  Pandemonium:  and  upon  that 
occasion  may  find  it  advisable  to  look 
out  lor  some  sort  of  a  candle  to  hold  to 
the  princes  cf  the  devils.  Waiving 
devils  and  candles,  might  it  not  contri- 
bute to  smooth  the  approach  to  peace,  if 
in  the  steps  taken,  whatever  they  may 
be,  towards  that  end,  use  were  nuMie  in 


*  It  is  catiudljftlladed  (o  in  the  Life  of  Wilber^ 
force,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 
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Bome  shape  or  otheT  of  some  penon,  the 
choice  of  whom  might,  upon  the  strength 
of  some  eofupxctums  and  ineonteiMde 
attribute^  stamped,  aa  it  were,  upon  his 
forehead,  appear  intended  purposely  m 
a  compliment  to  them^  and  indicative 
of  a  disposition  to  humour  and  flatter 
them?  Now,  then,  my  good  friend, 
where  is  that  tort  of  person,  the  choice 
of  whom  for  such  a  puipose,  could  he 
more  likely  to  prove  flattering  to  them 
than  that  of  one  of  the  eJiSeen  few^ 
on  whom  they  took  it  in  their  heads 
to  confer  that  suhlimest  of  all  earthly 
honours,  that  highest  of  all  demes  in 
the  climax  o(  equality ^  the  title  ot  French 
Citizen  ?  Looking  over  the  list,  among 
the  seventeen  of  which  it  is  composed,  I 
ohserve  six  British;  and  among  those 
six,  none  but  yourself  and  your  humble 
servant,  who  are  not  rqnUed  Republic 
cam,  unless  it  be  your  journeyman 
labourer  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  Mr  Clarkson,  of  whose  senti- 
ments in  Constitutional  matters  I  am 
not  apprized.  What  say  you,  then,  to 
an  expedition  to  Paris  upon  occasion, 
•roperly  dubbed  and  armed,  not  A  la 

' ^n,  io^kvour  the  country;  but  d  la 

Wilherforce,  to  give  peace  to  it  ?  The 
knight  of  Yorkslure  at  any  rate— his/e^ 
low^iizen,  if  so  please  his  knightship,  in 
quality  of  his  humble  squure  to  keep  his 
armour  in  order,  and  brush  his  shoes  ? 

"  As  to  youredf,  every  man,  since 
Thalee  gave  him  the  hint,  knows  him- 
self, at  leafit  as  much  of  himself  as  a  man 
likes  to  know;  and  therefore  of  yourself, 
speaking  to  yourself,  I  need  say  nothing. 

^^As  to  your  obscure  and  humble 
ftould-be-fouower,  who  has  the  prophet- 
like  property  of  being  still  more  un- 
known in  his  own  country  than  in  the 
next,  in  addition  to  the  grand  article 
above  spoken  of,  the  following  are  the 
titles  that  might  help  to  reconunend  him 
to  an  embrace  of  condescending  frater- 
nity from  the  five  kings. 

^  1st.  A6ketchofthePano/?<tcon  plan, 
printed  by  order  of  their  se<xmd  Assem- 
bly, with  a  Utter  of  mine  before  it :  a  sort 
of  certificate  ofCivism,  such  as  no  other 
non-Frenchmen  that  I  know  of  could 
display. 

'^  2nd.  An  invitation  in  form,  given 


s: 


me  here  by  Talleyrand  in  the  name  of 
the  Directory  of  the  Dtmartment  of 
Paris,  desiring  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foueauld^s  presiden^  to  go  and  set  up 
PanopticonB  of  different  sorts  there. 
Witnesses  at  least,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  Minutes  are  still  in  existence^ 

**•  3d.  In  Brissofs,  as  well  as  Mira- 
beau's  periodicals,  flaming  eulogiums  of 
some  extracts  of  my  papers  on  the 
Judicial  Establishment  which  I  sent  to 
the  first  Assembly,  (before  they  had 
taken  to  plundering,  &c.,)  and  which  the 
Ahh^  Sieyes  (proverbial  there/or  jealousy 
and  self-sufficiency)  prevented,  in  spite 
of  the  endeavours  of  die  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  Brissot,  and  others,  (ap- 
pearing in  some  measure  from  letters  of 
theirs  in  my  possession,)  prevented,  I 
say,  from  being  translated  and  printed. 

^^  4th.  An  acquaintance  made  in  Lon- 
don with  Brissot  in  the  days  of  his  ob- 
scurity and  innocence^^foUowed  bvmarks 
of  esteem  and  confidence  on  his  part, 
widened  by  a  bundle  of  letters  of  his, 
beginning  25th  January,  1783,  ending 
6th  November,  1790,  relics  of  that  i?rt>eo- 
martyr,  which  happen  to  remain  un- 
bumt,  and  which  a  noble  Scotch  wor- 
shipper of  his  is  welcome  at  any  time 
to  Kiss  without  a  fee. 

^^  Brissot  used  his  endeavours  after- 
wards to  get  me  returned  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  (but  for  the  instances  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  who,  happening  to  be 
there  at  the  time,  feiued  its  drawing  me 
into  a  scrape)  was  likely,  as  that  friend 
afterwards  told  me,  to  have  got  my  name 
added  to  those  of  Payne  and  Priest- 
ley. The  whole  business  as  perfectly 
strange  to  me,  till  months  afterwards, 
as  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Don't  let  it 
mortify  you  too  much,  but  we  three  (two 
P  and  a  B)  were  made  grandees  of  the 
first  clas8,-^set  down  in  petto  for  Solons, 
— ^fenced  off  from  the  yens  en  sous  ordre 
by  a  semicolon— an  impayable  semi- 
colon !  We  being  thus  intrenched  and 
enthroned,  after  us  they  let  in  a  parcel 
of  corn-consumers, — the  Wilberforces, 
the  Washinytons,  fortemqus  Gyan, 
fortemque  Cloanthum, 

"  Some  friends  of  mine  (apropos  of 
Brissot)  used  often  to  be  attacking  me, 
in  those  early  days,  for  having  anything 
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to  say  to  80  poor  a  oreatnie.  Mj  de- 
fence used  to  be,  that  he  seems  a  quiet, 
good-humoured  sort  of  man,  and  was  of 
use  to  me  in  procuring  books  and  literaty 
information. 

^^  5th.  The  businen  your  Excellency 
would  haye  to  do,  would  consist  prinoi- 
pallj,  I  suppose,  in  chaffering  about 
€olaniei.  As  to  tlus  matter,  while  vanity 
would  join  with  duty  in  engaging  us 
both  to  stnun  eyeiy  nenre  in  the  en- 
deayour  to  retain  whateyer  you  were 
intrusted  to  haggle  for,  the  printed 
opinions  of  your  humble  second  would 
glye  him  that  sort  of  adyantage  in  point 
f>f  ar^umenty  and  afford  him  such  a  cer- 
tificate of  sincerity  in  the  uso  of  it,  as 
can  hardly  be  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
What  the  minister  $ay$  to  you  mow, 
«•  no  more  than  what  the  man  eaid  to 
you  at  the  beginning —  We  are  an  in-- 
fatuated  people :  you  a  wiee  one.  Give 
U9  what  we  wanty  you  eee  it  will  be  no 
loss  to  you.  In  this  point  of  yiew,  at 
least,  how  much  fitter  a  man  with  such 
opinions,  than  one  who  could  neyer  open 
his  lips  without  impressing  people  with 
the  importance  of  the  very  objects  which 
it  was  his  business  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  give  up  ! 

^^  True  it  is,  that  were  they  to  see  an 
analyeie  1  haye  by  me  of  their  favourite 
Declaration  of  Eighte^  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  being  upon  earth  that  would 
be.  less  welcome  to  them  than  I  could 
oyer  hope  to  be;  but  there  it  lies,  with 
80  many  other  papers  tiiat  would  bo 
equally  obnoxious  to  them,  yery  quietly 
upon  my  shelf ;  and  though  no  man  can 
be  more  ayerse  to  eimulationy  eyen  in 
the  best  cause,  yet  no  man,  according  to 
my  conception,  is  bound  to  eupprese 
any  ideas  that  he  happens  to  haye  in 
common  with  those  whom  his  business 
is  to  conciliate,  still  less  to  fling  at  their 
headi  an^  that  he  happens  to  entertain 
in  opposition  to  theirs,  because  no  man 
ia  bound  to  get  his  head  broke  to  no  use. 
With  theee  resenres,  what  renders  every- 
thing of  simulation  the  less  neoessaiy  is, 
a  general  principle  of  human  nature — a 
certain  propensity  we  haye,  afi  often  as 
we  obserye  a  man's  idea^  meeting  our 
own  in  a  prominent  point  or  two — ^to 
jump  at  the  like  conclusion  with  regard 


to  all  manner  of  other  points.  But  of 
all  people  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
precipitancy  in  this  way  are  surely  the 
French.  I  met  with  a  Frenchman  once, 
whom  nothing  would  persuade,  that 
Priestley,  whom  he  had  been  talking 
with,  was  not  an  Atheist^  as  well  aa 
himself;  because  they  happened  to  agree 
on  some  points  relative  to  matter  and 
free  will,  Priestley  foamed  with  rage 
at  the  imputation,  but  the  Frenchman 
was  not  to  be  so  taken  in.  PrieetUy^ 
on  hie  part,  was  even  with  him ;  for  he 
would  no  more  believe  the  French- 
man's ^^A^t#m,  than  the  Frenchman  Ai# 
Theiem.  If  you  and  I,  their  adopted 
brethren^  with  our  recorded  merite^ 
were  to  go  and  shake  hands  with  them^ 
and  call  them  fellow^tizeney  we  might 
say  what  we  would, — ^for  the  first  month 
at  least, — ^they  would  no  more  believe 
it  possible  for  im  to  ^  honour  the  king' 
that  sent  us,  than  the  man  believed  it 
possible  for  Priestly  to  ^/ear  God.' 

«^  Were  it  to  fall  to  tA^tr  lot  to  send  to 
1M  on  a  similar  errand,  who  the  messen* 
ger  were,  so  long  as  there  were  nothing 
about  him  particularly  offensive,  would 
here,  I  believe,  be  re^urded  afi  a  matter 
of  yer^  considerable  indifference.  But 
in  their  instance,  the  examples  of  the. 
vent  they  give  in  this  way  to  their 
humours,  good  or  bad,  are  as  abundant 
as  they  are  notorious.  This  Smnola^ 
and  I  believe  many  others,  on  tne  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  Carlild^,  the  Swe^ 
di$h  Envoyy  whom  they  shut  the  door 
against  tother  day, — the  Pope'e  Nuntioy 
and  ^e  Sardinian  Minietety  whom  they 
sent  packing,  with  others  who  might  be 
found,  I  suppose,  in  plenty,  if  there  were 
any  use  in  it. 

^^  Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
plied to  in  the  ordinary  way — suppose 
them,  in  that  case,  refusing  to  treat  with 
your  great  friend — suppose  their  inso- 
lence to  rise  to  such  a  pitch  Tand  to  what 
pitch  may  not  French  insolence  rise?) 
—would  not  his  option  be  rather  an 
awkward  one  ? — ^to  deprive  the  country 
of  one  of  two  things— the  benefit  of 
his  servicesy  or  the  blessings  of  peace  f 
Would  it  not  be  a  satisfaction  to  youy 
before  the  dilemma  came  upon  him,  to 
step  in  and  save  him  from  it  ?  However 
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ili^ht  the  danger  oiix>ne  faand—^iowever 
uncertain  the  efficacy  of  the  preventien 
on  the  other,  yet  the  expedient  being  so 
simple,  and  so  cheap,  might  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  take  tiie  ohanoe  of  it  ? 
Has  not  there  been  already  an  inatanoe? 
Tuecanyy  I  belieye,  (the  eyents  of  the 
time  succeed  one  another  "with  such  rar 
pidity,  that,  without  a  particular  call 
for  attention,  the  impression  vanishes.) 
Has  not  there  been  an  instance  of  their 
actually  forcing  a  eavereign  to  discard 
his  principal  minister?  There  is  some 
difference,  indeed,  between  that  country, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  this 
country,  it  is  true;  and  thence  comes 
the  hope  that,  in  our  instance,  they  may 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  sort  of  com- 
plimentary (though  an  instance  of  mere 
common  civility,  and  no  more  than  what 
good  breeding,  joined  to  prudence,  would 
dictate  between  man  and  man)  submie* 
eion  proposed, — ^whereas,  in  the  other 
instance,  nothing  short  of  dismission 
could  be  accepted.  There  is  the  inva- 
sion too ;  and  though,  at  the  long  run, 
I  should  not  mnch  expect  that  many 
who  came  over  on  that  enand  would 
get  back  again,  unless  by  a  cartel,  yet, 
make  the  h€tt  of  it,  Ulie  final  deetruction 
on  one  side,  would  be  Imt  an  indifferent 
compensation  fpr  the  intervening  con-- 
fueion  on  the  other. 

^  On  an  occasion  like  this,  it  is  im* 
possible  lor  me  to  avoid  thinking  of  an 
excellent  friend  of  mine*-««n  acquain- 
tance of  yours  to  boot — a  veteran  m  the 
trade,  and  who,  in  these  hard  [^times, 
adds  high  dignity  to  great  worth,  with* 
out  a  morsel  of  hn^  I  need  scarce 
say  how  absurd  it  would  be  for  me  to 
name  myself  in  company  with  him,  were 
it  not  for  the  above-mentioned  accidental 
peculiaritieey  but  for  which  I  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  offering  myself /or 
the  command  of  an  army  as  for  any 
such  purpose  as  the  present.  On  the 
supposition  of  your  declining  the  busi- 
ness, I  would  black  hie  shoes  with  as 
much  fidelity  as  yours,  and  would  biack 
them  literally  ra&er  than  see  him  a  suf- 
ferer by  my  means. 

^^  Your  great  friendy  were  this  to 
reach  his  eye  or  his  ear,  might  smile ; 
but  there  are  times  in  which,  for  a  chance, 


how  £unt  soever,  of  bein^  of  use,  a  man 
may  be  excueedfor  expoevng  himeelf  to  a 
emtle;  and,  if  1  may  address  myself  to 
you,  my  good  friend,  as  to  a  confessor, 
when  loolung  round  me,  I  observe  thoeo 
who,  taken  from  a  situation  once  my 
oum^  without  any  such  marked  though 
accidental  recommendations,  have  given 
satisfaction  in  this  very  line,  I  fear  not 
to  say  to  myself — ed  to  anehuh-^1  too 
am  capable  of  going  on  an  errandi 

^'  Should  the  general  idea  happen  to 
meet  your  approbation,  make  whatever 
you  think  best  of  it ;  nor  let  your  friend- 
ship conceive,  that,  because  it  is  from 
me  thai  the  suggestion  happens  to  have 
come,  there  is  any  necessity  of  my  hav- 
ing anything  more  to  do  with  it.  On 
the  other  l^d,  diould  I  be  supposed 
capable  of  being  made  useful,  UM^e  use 
of  me,  in  any  way,  without  reserve. 
Believe  me,  with  the  truest  respect  and 
affection,  yours  ever. 

^^P.S. — In  the  papeiB  of  this  very 
day,  I  read  the  following  articles] — 
^  Times,  Sept.  Ist. — ^From  the  Paris 
Papers,  Aug.  25-27. — Italy,  Aug.  6. — 
The  French,  it  is  said,  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Chevalier  Acton  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Court  of  Naplea  Hot- 
aid,  Sept.  1. — ^From  the  Paris  papers, 
Aug.  25-27.— Rome,  July  27th.— The 
Chevalier  Aszara  was  chosen  by  M. 
Miot,  and  Barbery  was  {^pointed  to 
represent  the  Pope.  But  in  the  first 
day  the  conferences  were  brdcen  up, 
and  M.  Azzara  declared  he  would  not 
treat  with  Barbery,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  ruin  of  the  State." 

WlLUAM  WiLBULFOBCB  TO  BBMTHiJf . 

*^Buxton.  Saturd(^  nighty 
""tidSi^ftemher.nm. 

^My  dear  SiB,-^My  eyes  smart 
sadly,  so  I  must  only  r^fy  in  the  mer^ 
canule  style—'  received  your  letter,  and 
note  the  contents.' 

^^  There  is  muoh  in  what  yon  Qrge» 
and  I  will  turn  it  in  my  muid;  but  I 
doubt  if  anything  can  be  made  of  it,  for 
reasons  which  I  should  have  no  scrapie 
to  tell  you,  but  which  don't  care  to 
write. 
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^  Yon  meation  no  more  abont  yonr  af*- 
fair,  than  if  no  such  thing  had  ever  ex- 
isted :  it  was  wron^;  because  jon  might 
be  sue  I  shoold  wish  to  know  the  state 
of  it  I  hope,  yet  I  foar  to  draw  the 
infeienoe,  that  all  is  at  length  well  oyer. 
Farewell, — continue  to  think  of  me  as 
of  one  who  is,  with  every  Mendly  wish, 
sincerely  yours, 

«W.  W. 

*'  P.S. — Do  you  in  one  part  allude  to 
Lord  St  H.  ?  I  hare  a  reason  for  ask- 
ing." 

Lord  St  Helens  to  BENTHiJc. 
''Bathy  IM  September,  1796. 
*^  Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
for  your  obliging  oommonication  of  your 
epistle  to  Mr  Wilberforce,  whidi  I  have 
perused  with  much  satisfaction  and 
reliehy  it  being  perfectly  in  your  own 
inimitable  style  of  cookery^  both  as  to 
flavour  and  seasoning.  You  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  nothing  whatsoever 
in  your  project  that  can  exhibit  you  in 
the  character  of  an  intriguant,  or  m  any 
other  colours  than  your  true  and  proper 
ones,  of  a  most  zealous  and  disinterested 
Publicoliit,  But,  for  the  rest,  though 
I  am  sincerely  of  opinion  that,  guwi 
J.  B,y  nobody  ever  could  be  better  fitted 
than  yourself  for  the  commission  in  ques- 
tion, I  must  oonfesB  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  your  quality  of  French 
citizen,  instead  of  adding  to  your  recom- 
mendability  as  much  as  you  seem  to 
suppose,  would  not,  on  the  contrary,  be 
somewhat  of  a  drawback.  For  though 
in  ordinary  times  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
partof  a  judicious  Government  to  select, 
for  its  agents  abroad,  such  persons  as 
will  prolMibly  be  acceptable  to  the  sove- 
reigns to  whom  they  are  d^Nited ;  yet 
in  the  present  drramstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  present  humour  of  the 
French,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  oompli- 
aent  of  that  sort  would  be  wholly  un- 
seasonable; since  it  would  be  next  to 
impoauble  to  prevent  its  wearing  the 
appearance  of  a  most  unworthy  aiid  de- 
grading compliance  with  their  arrogant 
«nd  unwarrantable  pretensions.  You 
will  perhaps  make  light  of  this  scruple, 
and  reply  to  it,  by  asking  with  the 
honest  Llewellyn^What  I   because  the 


enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prat- 
ing coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  look  you,  that 
we  should  also  be  a  fool,  and  an  ass,  and 
a  prating  coxcomb?  I  answer,  most 
certainly  not :  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  imitating  the  extraf- 
vagancies  of  an  enemy,  and  the  refusing 
to  give  way  to  them;  and  though  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  course  of 
events,  the  circnmstances  of  the  two 
countries  might  be  such  as  to  warrant 
the  French  in  imposing,  and  our  Go- 
vernment in  submitting  to,  highly  disad- 
vantageous terms  of  peace,  with  respect 
to  territory,  &c.,  yet  I  do  aver,  that  no 
advantage  of  war  could  entitle  them  to 
interfere,  in  the  slightest  respect,  in  our 
domestic  government ;  and  that  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  resist  any  such  pretension 
to  the  last  gasp  of  our  existence ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason — ^that  to  submit  to 
it,  would  be,  in  fsict,  to  cease  to  exist  as 
an  independent  nation.  Accordingly, 
putting  the  case  which  you  suppose,  and 
which  is,  in  truth,  not  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen,  that  the  French  should  require  the 
disinission  of  Mr  Pitt,  as  they  have  re- 
quired that  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
minister  the  Comte  de  Hurteville,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  consequence  would 
be  a  unanimous  address  of  both  Houses 
to  His  Majesty,  praying  him  to  continue 
Mr  Pitt  in  oince, — ^nay,  more, — ^I  have 
that  opinion  of  Mr  Fox's  character,  that 
I  am  more  than  half-inclined  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  the  very  man  to  move 
the  resolution.  There  is,  I  own,  a  great 
deal  oi  ipee  dixit  in  all  this,  but  I  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  trust  my  own 
judgment  upon  the  point  in  question, 
from  my  having  had  repeated  occasion 
to  observe  that  my  feelings  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  as  compared  with  those  of 
my  countrymen  m  general,  are  much 
more  apt  to  be  under,  than  above,  the 
standard  epirit-proof. 

^'  I  must,  moreover,  assure  you,  that 
my  objection  as  stated  above,  does  not 
arise  fromvajjalautiede  mitier ;  for, 
though  I  do  not  care  to  diminish  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  that  yon  are  pleased  to 
entertain  of  me,  by  any  over-^ank  con- 
fession ;  and  thoagh,  if  the  commission 
in  question  were  tendered  to  me,  I  should 
probably  accept  it;  yet,  I  am  quite  cer- 
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tain,  thatl  should  be  infinitely  better 
,  pleased,  both  on  the  public  account  and 
on  my  own,  to  see  it  intrusted  either  to 
yourself  or  Mr  Wilberforce. 

*'  I  am  just  arrived  here  from  Bristol, 
where  I  have  been  partly  to  visit  a  sick 
friend,  and  partly  to  try  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  cough  which  has  been  hang- 
ing upon  me  the  whole  summer.  But 
those  waters  have  done  me  no  manner 
of  service ;  and  I  have,  in  truth,  but 
little  reason  to  hope  that  these  will  be 
more  efficacious,  and  I  therefore  propose 
returning  in  about  a  fortnight  to  town, 
where  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
finding  you. 

"  Adieu,my  dearSir. — ^Ever  fiiithfully 
yours, 

«  St  H." 

Bentham  to  Lord  St  Helens. 
"  Q.  S.  P.,  SepUmber,  1796. 
^'  Mt  dear  Lord. — Make  yourself 
easy— no  such  tender  will  be  made  to 
you.  The  Ethiopian  must  have  changed 
his  skin,  befo^  anybody  who  is  emi- 
nently fit  for  a  business  will  be  charged 
with  it  Since,  therefore,  you  will  risk 
nothing  by  the  promise,  promise  me, 
that  if  you  go,  you  will  take  me  with 
you ;  not  as  Secretary  of  Legation  for 
the  reasons  that  you  mention,  but  with- 
out a  title,  character,  and  even  for  rea- 
sons that  /  will  mention,  without  so 
much  as  my  own  name.  My  person, 
such  as  it  is,  has  the  honour  to  be  suffi- 
ciently unknown  to  them ;  but  my  name 
in  that  conspicuous,  and  at  the  same 
time  subordinate  situation,  might  im- 
pregnate them  with  umbrage.  An  adopt- 
ed French  citoyen,  the  thud  man  in  the 
universe,  after  a  natural  one,  put  under 
a  vile  aristocrat,  a  malignant,  who  bears 
the  mark  of  malignancy  upon  his  very 
name — a  colleague  and  confederate  of 
the  ci-devant  monarchy,  a  crony  and 
support  of  the  aneien  r^mel 


French  citizenship,  no,  never  !  My 
name  is  John  Brown.  I  am  sober  and 
honest— capable  of  bringing  a  parcel 
from  Paris  to  London,  when  it  is  made 


*  Here  there  is  a  put!  j  obliterated  Latiii  quota- 
tion, which  eaanot  be  satif&ctorllj  made  out. 


up ;  and  even  of  oop^g  a  letter  if  bid, 
after  a  little  instruction  from  a  master, 
though  not  a  writing  one.  My  businees 
would  be  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
freshest  discoveries  in  French  chemistry, 
and  my  amusement  to  pick  up  what 
political  intelligence  I  could  from  your 
lordship's  maitre  d'h^el^  and  principal 
valet-de-chambre. 

"  Your  lordship's  history  of  future 
contingents  I  adnut  to  be  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes;  but  my  copy  happens  to' 
have  another  page  in  it.  The  resolu- 
tion was  moved,  carried,  as  yourself  has 
it,  by  Mr  Fox,  (Mr  Pitt  bemg  absent,) 
and  carried  without  any  dissentient  in 
the  lower  house ;  and  without  any  but 
Lord  Stanhope's  in  the  upper.  Message 
from  his  majesty  full  of  satis&ction, 
firmness,  and  dignity.  But  then  next 
day  came  Mr  Pitt  with  a  speech,  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  upon  record,  ex- 
pressing in  proud  language,  his  humble, 
but  unalterable  resolution,  on  no  consi- 
deration whatever,  to  stand  between  his 
country  and  the  blessings  of  peace. 

^'  As  to  the  dukedom  that  he  got,  and 
the  pensions  andgrants  of  land  confirmed 
by  parliament,  and  the  cenotaph  pre- 
pared for  him  by  his  father's  side, 
with  the  most  brilliant  toasts  of  the 
speech  sparkling  in  capitals  on  the  pedi- 
ment, are  they  not  written  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  kings  of  Johanni-^taurinia  ?* 

Bentham  sent,  in  1796,  the  following 
article  to  the  Morning  Herald : — 

Observations  on  the  Treason  BiLL;t 
By  a  WtU'Wither  to  the  Object  of  it, . 

*'^  The  proposition  assumed  as  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  is,  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  laws  in  being  to 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the 
constitution  of  the  realm,  fiftils  of  being 
adequate  to  the  purpose :  to  supply  the 
deficiency  is  accordingly  the  object  of 
the  bill. 

**'  Admitting  the  principle,  and  ap- 


+  This  ^ras  the  Bill  ivhich  ^vm  passed  into  the 
Act  of  36  Geo.  III.  e.  7,  for  defining  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  tho^  conatrocti^  treaaona 
which  had  been  nuaed  by  the  courts  of  law  on  the 
statute  of  Edward.  The  phraseology  attacked' by 
Bentham  is  adopted  firom  the  old  Act. 
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proTing  most  cordially  of  the  object,  I 
will  venture  to  hasard  a  few  obeervations 
on  the  proyisions  of  detail,  by  which  that 
object  is  porsaed. 

^^  In  many  instances  the^  appear  to  me 
to  go  betide  the  mark,  tending,  m  appear- 
ance at  least,  to  involve  the  innocent 
in  the  punishment,  and,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  terror,  intended  only  for  the  guilty. 
In  other  instances,  they  appear  to  fall 
ekart  of  the  mark,  leaving,  or  even  ren- 
dering the  intended  protection  weak  or 
inefficient.  I  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  several  particular  passages 
by  which  these  general  apprehensions 
have  been  suggested;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  several  supposed  defects  present 
themselves,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
proposing  such  alterations  as  appear  cal- 
culated to  afford  the  proper  remedies. 

^  I.  Sect.  1.  Description  of  the  treason 
— ^Words  descriptive  of  the  intentions  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  king.  Among 
these  words  1  find  the  word  ima^ine-^ 
1  would  humbly  propose  to  leav^it  out 
— ^I  must  confess  myself  to  have  a  very 
near  interest,  indeeo,  in  the  omission — a 

Personal  interest  of  the  highest  nature, 
f  to  imagine  the  death  of  the  king  be 
treason,  then  am  I  a  traitor — I,  who  am 
•  imagining  it  in  the  sole  view  and  pur- 
pose of  contributing  to  the  prevention  of 
it.  Judges,  jury,  counsel,  audience,  all 
who  contribute  to,  or  are  present  at  the 
trial  of  a  traitor  of  the  description  in 
question,  will  be  traitors.  Who,  in  short, 
is  there  in  the  whole  country  that  will 
not  be  a  tr^or  ?  To  ima^ne  is  to^u r^ 
to  one's  sell:  There  is  no  occult  mean- 
ing, no  Saxon,  no  Gothic,  no  Runic  ety- 
mology in  it.  It  is  of  Latin  origin:  we 
all  know  whence  it  comes.  The  verb 
to  imctgine^  imagxTuiri^  is  fiom  the  sub- 
stantive ima^Oy  image.  To  imagine  a 
transaction,  is  to  raise  up,  or  simply  to 
contiun  the  imdge^  the  picture  of  that 
transaction  in  one's  mind.  A  man  at 
this  rate  may  be  a  traitor,  not  only  with- 
out any  &ult,  but  without  so  much  as  any 
action  whatever  on  his  part.  Under  a 
clause  thus  worded,  the  case  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  rather  of  the  hardest ;  not 
only  any  man  may  of  himself  become  a 
traitor,  without  his  knowing  anything 
of  the  matter,  but  any  man  may  fasten 
Vol.  X. 


upon  any  other,  and  makea  tnutor  of  him 
in  spite  of  his  teeth.  A  man  who,  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  proclamation, 
should  repair  to  a  magistrate  to  give 
information  of  the  vilUun  who  threw  the 
stone,  would,  before  his  information  was 
so  much  as  completed,  have  planted  the 
taint  of  treason  in  tiie  bosom  of  the 
magistrate ;  for,  in  short,  if  a  man  will 
be  talking  to  me  about  a  plot,  or  any- 
thing else,  how  can  I  help  imagining 
it  ?  Not  a  human  being  in  the  country 
will  be  safe  asleep  any  more  than  awake. 
If^  in  a  dream,  I  imagine  an  assassin  at- 
tacking the  person  of  his  majesty,  and 
myself  defending  that  sacred  person,  I 
am  a  traitor  under  this  clause.  Diony^ 
$iu$  punished  men  as  traitors  for  their 
dreams. — ^Is  it  really  neoessaiy  to  the 
preservation  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
should  be  converted  into  a  ^ionysins  ? 
'*  It  was  in  hate,  or  in  wrath,  (I  foiget 
which,  the  difference  is  not  great,)  that 
the  Psalmist,  as  he  himself  has  the  can- 
dour to  confess,  took  upon  him  to  say, 
*^  All  men  are  liare^  May  I  venture 
to  ask,  whether  the  learned  penner  of 
this  clause  may  not  have  been  in  a  pre- 
dicament a  little  similar  to  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  when  he  took  upon  him  thus 
to  declare,  ^*' All  men  shall  he  traitors?" 
Laws  made  with  pure  and  laudable  in- 
tentions, directed  to  a  laudable  and  im- 
portant object,  shotild  not  be  made  to 
go  out  of  the  way,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  putting  on  the  language  of  an  odious 
and  useless  t3rTanny. 

*'  All  this  while,  what  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of,  and  equally  ready  to  admit, 
is,  that  in  common  parlance^  (I  mean 
common  l^al  parlance,)  the  language  of 
an  act  of  Parliament,  or  other  law  in- 
strument, is  not,  in  the  estimation  of 
learned  gentlemen,  reputed  legal,  unless 
it  contain  a  'certain  quantity  of  surplus- 
age, composed  of  words  which  add  no- 
thing to  the  sense.  But,  with  great 
submission,  with  all  the  submission  be- 
coming a  man  who  has  too  long  ceased 
to  be  learned  to  have  any  pretensionsto 
that  title,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  sur- 
plusage should  not  add  anything  to  the 
sense  intended ;  it  is  not  necessary  that, 
to  the  sense  really  intended  by  the 
authors  of  the  measure,  it  should  add 
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another  senae,  as  odious  to  their  feelings, 
as  it  is  remote  &om  their  intentions."* 

Two  specimens  of  epistolary  commn- 
nicationSy  the  first  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  second  to  Miss  F—- — *,  are  remark- 
able for  their  oddity : — 

The  Gbnebous  Friend — A  Lincoln's  Inn 
Tale. 

IVom  theSenHmmUd  Chronicle. 
^'  A  friend  of  Citizen  Romilly's,  call- 
ing on  him  one  day,  and  observing  a 
cloud  upon  his  brow,  rentured  to  ask 
the  cause.  ^  The  cause  V  (exclaimed  the 
citizen,  pointing  to  the  lacerated  back  of 
Chamfort.)  ^See  there,  and  tell  me 
whether  I  can  ever  look  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  the  fiEice  again  ?  *  The  friend, 
in  the  handsomest  manner  imaginable, 
immediately  offered  to  take  the  blame 
from  off  the  shoulders  of  the  citizen  and 
set  it  upon  his  own,  where  it  has  been 
accordingly  lying  ever  since. 

THE  MORAL. 

^^  Generosity  like  this,  does  it  not  de- 
serve to  be — ^rewarded,  I  was  going  to 
to  say — ^I  meant  no  more  than  to  be 
rescued  from  infamy  at  least,  to  say  no- 
thing of  oblivion  ?  Ever  since  a  certain 
speech,  made  in  a  certain  house,  it  has 
l«en  infamous  not  to  have  read  the  ^  At- 
torneys Guide,'  (not  the  ^  Guide  to  the 
Practice  of  the  King's  Bench,'  but)  ^  to 
the  Historjr  of  Florence,'  and,  at  the 
same  time  impossible  to  obtain  it— even 
to  those  who  have  money — a  fortiori 
to  those  who  have  none.  If  then — some 
time  within  these  two  or  three  months 
*— but  the  substance  of  an  oration  is 
sometimes  contained  in  an  expressive 


**  Juiy  a 

^  Mr  Bentham  begs  of  Miss  F y 

to  commisnon  Lord  Lansdowne  to  ac- 
quaint Miss  F that  he,  the  afore- 
said Mr  K,  accepts  with  much  acknow- 
ledgment, the  nvonr  to  act  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  oo- 
Tenant  proposed ;  vidslieet^  that,  in  pro- 


*Tliii  iM|Mr^vMtoliaw  baan  *<-«oiitiaiiecl,**  bat 
no  eontiauAtion  luw  bafio  fottiuL 


per  time,  a  meeting  of  all  proper  parties 
shall  be  holden  at  the  proper,  and  only 
proper  place,  at  which  a  proper  and  dia- 
tinct  judgment  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
intended  pupil  can  be  formed — ^proper 
security  being  previously  given,  by  all 
proper  and  necessary  parties,  against  all 
treasons,  treacheries,  conspiracies,  de- 
ceits, impositions,  snares,  wiles,  tricks, 
impostures,  quirks,  quibbles,  equivoca- 
tions, mental  reservations,  backslidings, 
tergiversations,  and  all  other  artifices,  to 
wit,  as  well  all  and  singular  treasons,  &c^ 
set  forth,  and  now  remaining,  ^c^  as  of 
record,  &c.,  in  the  Register  Bpll,  &C.9  at 
Pixpowder  Court,  &c.,  in  Albemarle 
Street,  &c.,  entitled,  Liaisaru  Dang^^ 
retuesy  as  all  other  artifices,  frauds,  and 
contrivances  whatsoever. 

^^  Mr  Bentham  begs  of  Miss  F to 

desire  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  return  Miss 

F innumerable  thanks  for  the  many 

thanks  with  which  she  has  been  pleased 
to  overpay  a  humble  tribute  of  ancient 
respect,  far  short  of  being  worthy  of  so 
rich  and  unexpected,  and  for  so  many 
years,  not  to  say  ages,  unprecedented  a 
reward." 

In  the  year  1827,  Bentham  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  a  project  for 
facilitating  reference  to  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, entertained  by  him  at  this 
period: — 

^'  It  was  about  thirty  years  ago  I  was 
acquainted  with  an  extraordinary  man, 
named  Skinner,  a  captain  of  marines, 
who,  among  other  talents,  bid  a  talent 
for  decohering,  which  he  possessed  in 
perfection.  I  remember  tuunff  a  pas* 
sage  from  ^  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,* 
and  inventing  a  new  cipher  for  every 
line.  He  ritumed  it  to  me  written  oat 
the  next  day. 

*^  My  scheme  was  this :  I  oonsidered 
that  tike  number  of  advertisements  wma 
immense.  No  man  had  time  to  read 
every  advertisement.  The  scheme  was, 
to  publish  every  day  a  paper,  called 
'  The  Indicator,'  the  object  of  wluob  was 
to  lead  to  the  paper  where  the  adyertiae- 
ment  was,  but  not  to  give  information 
enough  without  reference  to  the  original 
paper.  So  I  thought  that,  if  it  ooud  be 
properly  managed,  the  establishment  of 
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8Qoh  a  paper  would  be  a  grand  affiiir. 
We  went  to  work — ^found  formuhui.  I 
do  not  know  what  came  in  the  way., 
«xoept  that  Skinner  killed  himself^  after 
having  lost  his  money  by  dabbling  in 
•the  funds.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle 
manners — an  extreme  repablican — who 
went  beyond  me  in  those  days.  He  was 
violent  and  indiseriminate  in  all  opposi- 
tion to  government.  I  remember  he  was 
hurt  by  the  manner  in  which  I  spoke  of 
J#ord  Lauderdale,  whom  I  thought  a  very 
hubble-bubble,  trumpery  creature — ^in 
which  opinion,  early  formed,  I  have  been 
abundantly  confirmed.  The  thing  that 
cooled  me  was  the  knowledge  that  it 
eould  not  go  pn  without  government.  I 
mentioned  it  to  George  Rose,  but  he 
knew  a  peremptoir  renisal  would  meet 
any  proposal  of  mme." 

In  a  letter  to  an  acquaintance  at 
Portsmouth,  (Mr  Lindegren,)  Bentham 

g'ves  an  odd  account  of  his  abode  at 
endon,  (28th  August,  1798) : — 

**  Your  eyes  have  never  yet,  I  think, 
been  blessed  with  a  sight  of  this  my 
abeconding  place.  You  would  find,  if 
yon  condescend  to  accept  of  it,  bed  as 
well  as  board,  though  in  an  old  farm- 
house, and  in  as  homely  a  state  as  you 
could  well  conceive ;  yet,  I  hope,  not 
absolutely  in  an  uncomfortable  one. 
Give  me  a  day  or  two's  notice,  for  fear 
I  should  chance  to  be  in  London  when 
von  arrive ;  besides,  that  I  might  per- 
naps  have  papers  to  fetch  from  thence. 
The  house  is  the  first  house  you  come 
to  beyond  the  eighth  mile-stone  on  the 
joad  through  Hampstead  to  Mill  Hill. 
The  f&rmers  name  is  Amott. 

''WhynotinQ.S.  P.?  Because  the 
papers  Uiat  would  be  to  be  looked  at, 
and  the  conversations  they  might  give 
rise  to,  would  leqnire  a  dear  day,  un- 
disturbed by  tome  unpleasant  ideas  that 
would  beset  me  there  just  now :  besides 
thiH  my  dog's  hole  here — the  only  one 
in  which  1  am  comfortable — is  a  country 
that  yott  have  never  visited ;  nor  does 
S*  B.  know  anything  of  this,  nor  do  I 
intend  mentioning  it  to  him,  nor  would 
I  wish  you  to  mention  it  to  him,  till  I 
have  seen  or  heard  from  you. 

*'  As  to  time,  don't  let  me  stand  ac- 


cused of  making  yon  injure  your  busi- 
ness to  run  a-gaping  after  what  may 
turn  ont  to  be  moonshine ;  but,  notwitli- 
standing  all  this  mystery,  you  see  enough 
of  the  business  to  be  sensible,  that  wlmt 
maybe  feasible  to-day,  may  cease  to  be  so 
to-morrow ;  I  have  seen  so  much  reason 
to  subscribe  to  the  maxim  nothing  eamei 
of  anything  that  I  could  scarce  wish  yon 
to  come  on  purpose ;  but  if  you  happen 
to  be  already  in  town,  or  to  fancy  a  call 
to  town,  so  much  the  better ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that,  after  so  many  unsocial 
months,  you  would  not  grudge  eight 
miles  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  em- 
braces of  a  friend  who  is  not  the  less 
sensible  to  your  persevering  kindness, 
from  his  having  said  so  little  of  it,  and 
who  can  truly  say,  he  has  never  remained 
unstung  by  the  recollection  of  it  for 
twelve  hours  together  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  experience  of  it. 

^'As  to  poor  Panopticon,  the  Trea» 
sury  have  ordered  in  a  bill,  which  has 
already  been  perused  and  approved  of 
by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  G^eral, 
for  the  appropnation  of  Tothill  Fields ; 
and  have,  moreover,  ordered  to  bo  given, 
in  due  time,  certain  notices  which,  in 
the  case  of  an  enclosure  bill,  (to  which 
class  that  in  question  has  been  deemed 
to  belong,)  must  be  given  before  the 
month  of  September  is  at  an  end.  For 
this  I  am  indebted,  I  suppose,  more  or 
less,  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Finance.  It  contains  more  than  one 
text  upon  which  I  should  have  to  preach 
to  you. 

*'  Remember  me,  with  most  cordial 
respect,  to  Mrs  L.  If  I  am  destined 
ever  to  receive  pleasure  from  society 
again,  as  heretofore,  hers  would  be  among 
the  very  first  in  which  I  should  begin  to 
look  for  it." 

Sir  Reginald  Pole  Carew  had  pot  into 
Bentham's  hands  his  *^  Ideas  on  Fmanoial 
Reform,",  which  led  to  the  correspon- 
dence which  follows : — 

Benthjim  to  Pole  Cassw. 

*'  Hendon,  Middletex, 

*^  Mt  dear  Sir, — Your  Finance 
Papers  are  now  sprawling  out  before 
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me  in  fonn^  and  have  already  aflbided 
me  veiy  hnpoiiant  infomiatioii,  whidi, 
I  am  satisfied,  I  could  not  have  obtained 
from  any  other  sooroe.  In  testimony 
of  the  respect  I  feel  for  the  work,  as 
well  as  my  wish  not  to  bo  r^aided  as 
ungratefnl  by  its  aathor,  beheld,  with- 
out further  preface,  the  following  offer: 
Say  you  will  print  it,  together  with  my 
observations,  and  my  obeorvations  shall 
be  written :  as  to  namet^  whether  both 
shall  appear  or  neither,  or  pns  and  which, 
without  the  other,  that  shall  be  exactly 
as  you  please;  but  I  must  know  before 
I  write,  whether  my  own  part  will  i^- 
pear  or  no,  because,  if  it  does,  I  must 
suppress  a  good  deal  of  what  I  might 
otherwise  insert:  for  example,  what 
concerns  your  great  man,  of  whom  my 
sentiments  are  such  as  it  would  be  nei- 
ther prudent  nor  even  decent  to  exhibit 
with  my  name.  [Upon  second  thoughts, 
no  use  in  anj  such  personalities ;  they 
being  all  beside  the  puz|K)se.]]  My  o^ 
servations  might  likewise  be  either  in 
the  form  of  a  perpetual  commentary, 
like  Baibeyrac's  en  Puffendort  or  in  a 
separate  work:  and  this  should  also  be 
as  you  pleased.  Moreoyer,  where  we 
don't  agree,  I  give  you  the  last  word. 
You  engaee  not  to  leave  out  an3rthing 
either  of  the  text  or  of  the  observations 
on  it :  but  you  reply  to  the  observations 
what  yon  please,  and  it  rests  with  you 
to  put  or  not  to  put  your  own  nameu 
My  copyright  I  sell  to  you  for  twelve 
copies,  by  which  I  shall  make  an  ex- 
ceeding good  bargain ;  but  I  cannot  afford 
to  give  you  a  better,  because  my  own 
part,  I  am  clear,  would  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense, and  I  have  spent  too  much  money 
in  printing,  to  be  able,  in  my  present 
poverty,  to  spend  any  more,  x  on  ace 
sensible  howdrythe  subject  is  in  itself^ — 
an  arrangement  of  this  sort,  by  its  sin- 
gularity and  whimsicalify,  might  (to 
change  the  metaphor)  help  to  give  it 
jnquancy.  Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as 
any  would  be  to  preserve,  at  first,  an  tit- 
co^nitOj  or  at  least  a  Ao^-incognito : 
you  would  not  be  the  less  at  liberty  to 
take  to  yourself  the  whole  or  an^  jiart 
of  it,  according  to  events,  in  the  original, 
or  in  a  maturer  shape.  There  u  not 
&  syllable  in  it  that  might  not  afford  in- 


stmetion;  either  in  Hsd^  or,  at  any 
rate^  by  means  of  what  might  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  AH  that  I  dionld 
ny  ^it,  would  of  cooiae  be  a^ainet  it: 
for  where  everything  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  Observe  that  man  (says  Epictetus) 
who  admires  himself  so  much,  and  ad- 
mires Chrysippus  so  mudi,  for  the  com- 
mentary he  has  been  writing  on  Chiy- 
sippus, — ^had  Chrysippus  been  as  ckar 
as  he  might  have  been,  where  would 
have  been  the  commentary  and  the  com- 
mentator  f  What  my  malice  can  find 
to  say  against  you,  will  not  (I  am  sure 
it  need  not)  in^ire  you  with  any  very 
violent  apprehension ;  where  yon  appear 
to  me  to  have  succeeded,  you  i^pear  to 
me  (who,  however,  am  very  raw  upon 
the  subject)  to  stand  4iUme;  where  yon 
appear  to  me  to  fail,  you  appear  to  me 
to  fail  in  very  numerous  and  good  com- 
pany. But  as  I  write  nothing  but  in 
the  humble  hope  of  being  of  use,  and  in 
that  hope  should  have  bestowed  upon 
some  other  subject  whatever  I  may  be- 
stow upon  this,  it  is  on  that  account  thai 
I  must  stipulate  that  whatever  /  write^ 
shall  make  its  appearance ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  whatever  hi^pens  to  be 
the  eubject  of  observation,  shall  appear 
also ;  for  I  have  written  so  much,  and 
to  BO  little  purpose,  and  have  so  little 
time  left  to  wnte  in,  that  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  write  at  all^  what  I  knew 
beforehand  would  be  to  no  purpose  at  alL 
To  ^ve  you  an  example  of  one  of  those 
passages,  which,  perhaps,  upon  a  second 
glance,  you  might  be  disposed  to  sup- 
press, and  whidi,  therefore,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  puUie,  you  must  stand 
precluded  from  suppressing,—-^  To  eup^ 
po$e  the  contrary,  would  &  to  entertann 
notione  repugnant  to  the  grounds  if  all 
reason  and  common  sense;  and  to 
minds  so  fraught,  we  can  haiee  nofmriker 
arguments  to  offer,  hut  must  content 
ourseltes  with  reminding  them  that,*^^ 
Billinsgatiei,  if  you  are  not  of  my  way 
of  thinking,  6r--  d-^m  you  for  a  stufid 
son  of  a  bttch.  These  are  sallies  wmch 
all  men  full  of  their  subject  are  apt  to 
run  intoy— -few  more  apt  than  Mr  Com- 
mentator. There  is  no  supposition, 
however,  in  which  they  are  not  bettte 
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refnined  from  than  ran  into, — ^for  if 
there  is  no  sach  eon  of  a  bitch,  the  thim- 
detboJt  has  nobody  to  &11  npon  :  and  if 
there  iiy  it  neither  tickles  him  nor  stnns 
him,  bnt  pats  him  in  a  rage,  and  he 
throws  it  back  again :  nnless  it  be  here 
and  there  a  qniet  and  timid  jonng  man, 
whOfhavingielt  aa  inclination.foruiepre- 
Boribed  opinion,  is  frightened  out  of  it, 
and  gives  it  np  for  fear  of  being  thooght 
a  dance  by  so  great  an  author.  What 
gaye  rise  to  these  reflections  was,  the 
nnfortunate  oonsoiousness  of  being  as 
great  a  dance  as  my  sapposed  yoang 
man,  thoagh  being  old  and  obstinate  not 
so  obeeqoions  an  one. 

**  The  proposition  is,  that  if  the  portion 
of  revenue  at  present  appropriated  to 
the  baying  np  a  proportionable  part  of 
the  annuities  which  have  been  sold  by 
Grovemment,  and  which  €k>yemment 
would  otherwise  have  been  bound  to 
pay  to  individuals,  was.  to  be  disappro- 
priated and  made  applicable  to  the  dis- 
.charge  of  a  further  mass  of  annuities, 
which,  it  is  proposed,  should  be  sold  by 
Grovemment,  and  the  payment  charged 
upon  this  fund,  the  monied  man  would 
be  as  ready  to  lend  his  money  npon  the 
fund  thus  proposed  to  be  r^mortga^ed, 
as  he  is  at  present  upon  new  and  dear 
funds.  Making  the  experiment  on  my- 
self^ this  readiness  is  wnat  I  must  con- 
fess I  do  not  feel.  So  far  from  it,  that 
were  I  to  think  of  becoming  a  subscriber 
to  what  is  called  a  new  loany  i.  e.  a  fresh 
mass  of  annuities  offered  to  be  granted, 
payable  as  usual,  nominally,  out  of  the 
produce  of  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the 
occasion  and  for  the  purpose,  my  view 
would  be  directed  slightly,  or  rather  not 
at  all,  toward  that  partvDular  fund,  but 
exclusively  to  the  general  fund  at  pre- 
sent stan^ng  behind  them :  satisfied  as 
I  am,  and  i^ould  be,  that  €h>vemment 
would  never  do  any  such  unjust  and 
impoHtic  thing  as  to  stop  payment  of 
one  part  of  the  mass  of  annuities  it  has 
granted,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  buying 
up  another.  In  this  point  of  view,  every 
portion  of  the  mass  of  annuities  which 
the  Government  buys  up,  seems  to  me 
an  additional  secunty  for  the  payment 
of  the'  rest.  While  this  general  fund 
subsists,  every /r^A  and  successive  mass 


of  annuity,  as  well  as  every  old  and 
already  existing  one,  has  two  securities 
to  stand  upon,  viz.  the  general  fund, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  fresh  annuity,  a 
man  thinks  about,  I  suppose,  more  or 
less,  and  some  particular  one  which,  in 
the  case  of  an  old  annuity,  no  man,  I 
am  sure,  ever  thinks  anything  about 
at  all.  Were  it  to  be  propoiwdd  to  me 
to  buy  a  fresh  mass  of  annuities,  and 
by  way  of  security,  were  this  general 
fund  proposed  to  me  and  nothing  more, 
my  answer  would  be — tchat  you  now 
offer  meiea  second  mortgage  upon  an 
estate  already  in  mortgage^ — ^whether  I 
miffht  not  look  upon  the  estate  as  capable 
of  bearing  this  second  charge  is  another 
question:  but  certainly  I  could  never 
look  upon  the  security  offered  to  me  on 
these  new  terms  as  equally  ample  with, 
much  less  as  being  more  ample  than,  the 
security  offered  upon  the  hitherto  usual 
terms :  I  could  never  look  upon  anyone 
security  by  tCM(/^,  as  equally  ample  with 
that  same  security  and  another  put  to- 
gether. 

**  You  understand  already,  that  as  to 
the  selling  over  again  the  annuities  Go- 
vernment has  bought  up,  (subject  to  the 
above  lien,)  it  is  what  I  cannot  agree 
with  you  in :  what  concerns  the  sus- 
pending of  further  purohases  of  the 
same  kind  during  the  war,  (leaving 
accordingly  the  funds  allotted  to  that 
purpose  to  be  applied  to  the  current 
services  of  the  year,)  that  is  a  question 
that  remuns  for  consideration.  Yoo 
have  shown,  and  shown  most  clearly 
and  effectually,  to  how  great  a  disad- 
vantage, in  point  of  profit  and  loss,  all 
such  purohases  are  made.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  what  we  are  obliged  to  raise 
m present  money,  we  must  ^y  so  dearly 
for,  if  ever  we  do  pay  for  it,  in  future 
money :  but,  heavy  as  the  expense  is, 
I  really  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
avoided.  The  security,  such  as  it  is,  is 
not  by  any  means  too  great :  many  are 
the  people  who  as  it  is  (so  I  hear  from 
auctioneers)  sell  out  of  the  funds,  where 
a  man  makes  above  6  per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  land  that  does  not 
afford  3^  per  cent. ;  and  the  very  re- 
markably high  price  of  land,  in  com- 
parison of  the   price  of  Govemmenli 
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annnitiM  afc  the  present  period,  as  com- 
pared with  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  seems  to  prove  at  once  two  things 
— viz.,  the  superior  plenty  of  uMweT, 
and  the  superior  want  of  confidence  m 
the  solvenoy  of  Gbvemment  In  this 
yiew  of  the  matter,  I  must  confess  I 
cannot  so  &r  join  with  jon  as  to  say  of 
the  buying  up  plan  that  from  the  first, 
fieri  non  debuit:  but  if  I  did,  I  could 
not  forbear  adding, /oc^um  talet :  for  if 
what  has  been  thus  bought  up,  were  to 
be  attempted  to  be  resold,  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that,  (though  I  myself 
should  not,)  yet  people  in  general  would, 
regard  the  attempt  as  the  first  scene  of 
an  act  of  bankruptcy :  to  produce  the 
contrary  impression,  does  not  i^pear  to 
me  to  he  within  the  competence  of  the 
united  powers  of  human  reason  and 
human  eloquence.  What  you  say  about 
the  monies  being  employed  to  more  ad- 
vantage in  the  hands  of  mdividuaJs  than 
in  those  of  Qoyemment,  is  true  to  a  eer-- 
tain  extent : '  but  the  extent  to  which  it 
i$  true  you  have  not  as  yet  defined; 
though  the  defining  it  is  a  task  that  seems 
not  only  well  worthy  of  your  powers  of 
investigation,  but  wtogether  indispen- 
sable for  the  purpose  of  your  argument. 
For  my  own  part  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  much  expect  to  find  it  true  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  is  necessary  it  should 
be  true,  for  the  purpose  of  that  argument. 
The  one  thing  needful  is  £  1 0  every  year 
in  the  Exchequer  for  every  annuity  of 
£lO  sold.  This  Mr  Pitt  and  you  join 
in  providing :  but  he  adds  £l  or  £2 
over,  to  provide  against  contingent  de- 
ficiencies ;  and  tkat  increasing,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  increasing  danger  of 
deficiency.  This  surplus  yon,  instead  of 
gathering  it  into  the  Exchequer,  prefer 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  mdividual : 
concluding  that^  if  left  there,  it  will,  some- 
how or  other,  go  &rther  towards  the 
payment  of  the  annuities  in  question,  or 
towards  the  satisfying  the  other  denuuids 
of  Government,  than  if  taken  into  the 
hands  of  Grovemment.  But  to  produce 
this  effect,  I  am  afraid  to  say  (for  fear 
of  your  being  angry  with  me,  and  say- 
ing I  have  misrepresented  you)  what 
requisites  are  necessary :  the  individual, 
instead  of  employing  the  greatest  part  i 


of  the  labour  in  question,  (I  should  be 
i^t  to  say,  at  random,  nine-4enth$  at 
least))  in  ministering  to  the  purpose  of 
present  gratification,  (extra  eatables  and 
drinkablBs,forexample,)  (in  other  words, 
epending  so  muck  if  the  moneg^)  must 
employ  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part, 
at  least,  in  giving  birth  to  instruments 
of  future  and  durable  gratification  or  use^ 
(on  building^  for  example,  or  draining 
landy)  (inother  words,  laying  by  $o  mudk 
of  the  money  ;)  and  this  stock  of  wealth, 
with  its  increase,  (the  house-rent,  or 
additional  land-rent,  thus  produced,) 
instead  of  employing  on  his  own  account, 
he  must,  (I  am  afcud  to  say  it,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  I  think,  re- 
quires it,)  he  must  pay  into  the  Exche- 
quer :  and  this  track  of  unrelaxing  good 
economy,  (not  to  add  generoiity^}  every 
individual  in  question  must  go  on  perse- 
vering in  for  the  forty  or  forty-five  years 
which  you  epeak  o^  with  a  regularity  as 
inviolate  as  that  with  which  the  portion 
of  wealth  in  question  would,  if  received, 
into  the  Exchequer,  have  been  applied 
to  the  buying  up  of  the  annuities  granted 
by  Grovemment.  What  a  man  would 
be  saved,  by  your  system,  from  paying 
to  the  new  taxes  in  question,  he  would^ 
(it  is  true,)  in  the  course  of  his  expen- 
diture, (whetheT  consumptiveotproduc' 
tive^)  he  would  pay  in  part  towards  the 
already  exieting  taxes :  but  this  happily 
is  biit  a  smdU  part :  you  yourself  have 
stated  it  somewhere  at  about  a  tenth. 

^*  Your  disapprobation  of  the  triple 
aeeestment  system  I  join  with  yon  in ; 
but  this  is  quite  a  distinct  measure,  and, 
in  point  of  argument,  stands  upon  differ- 
ent grounds :  grounds  so  different,  that, 
according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  both  ques- 
tions, to  be  consigned  to  different  publi- 
cations—that which  concerns  the^yifi^- 
up  system^  though  treated  of  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  and  simplified  tp  the 
utmost,  would,  of  itself,  be  found  more 
complicated  than  one  would  wish. 

^^  But  it  is  time  I  should  have  done : 
otherwise  this,  instead  of  a  letter  offering 
a  dissertation,  would  be  a  dissertation  of 
itself.  My  amanuensis  is  &r  advanced 
in  the  copying  of  your  papers.  When 
it  is  complete  I  will  zeturu  them,  with 
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MHiie  loose  senwl  of  my  own  in  the 
maigin,  olapped  down  in  pencil  jost  as 
itoooumd. 

^  Is  there  any  other  way  in  whioh  I 
eonld  eontribate  more  towards  the 
diammination  of  your  ideas,  and  the 
extraction  of  that  troth  which  wonld 
alike  be  the  object  of  nB  both?  I^all  I, 
too,  at  down  to  inquire  what  is  best  to 
be  done  7  Write  an  eesay  accordingly, 
and  yon  a  critique  upon  it?  Writmg 
more  at  leisure,  and  being  anived  at  a 
8ortofmetiiodbyhardlabour,Ishould  ab- 
stain from  treaimig  upon  collateral  topics 
with  more  rigour  than  you  haye  done : 
but  perhi^  your  wish  is  to  make  this 
work  a  vehicle  for  your  sentiments  upon 
other  subjects :  if  so,  strict  unity  of 
design  wonld  be  un&yourable  to  your 
purpose.  Society,  especially  society  like 
^oura,  would  animate  me,  and  mi^^ht 
nujpm  me  with  the  exertion  necessary : 
bnt  without  you  I  shall  not  meddle  with 
a  subject  so  remote  from  any  of  my  for- 
mer views :  for  I  have  neither  heart  to 
write  nornumey  to  publish  of  myself. 

'*  Neither  of  these  plans  need  super- 
sede the  other :  except  the  having  the 
same  subject,  nothing  could  be  more 
different  than  the  two  works.  The 
greater  part  of  the  topics  you  have  in- 
troduced in  your  work  would  not  appear 
in  mine :  mine,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
present  others,  which  do  not  occur  in 
yours.  But  whichever  may  come  out 
first  would  be  referred  to  in  the  other ; 
or  if  they  come  out  together,  then,  by 
the  help  of  cross  references,  each  might 
aerve  to  procure  readers  for  the  other. 
Your  method  would  certainly  be  more 
agreeable  to  «oi7M  readers,  (I  do  believe 
to  fno9t  readers ;)  mine,  perhaps,  to 
others :  and  what  is  odd  enough,  to  your- 
self perhaps  in  the  number. 

**  My  ahn  in  all  this  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  second  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  your  wishes,  as  far  as  can 
be  done,  without  prejudice  to  that  sin- 
cerity, any  departure  from  which  would 
be  more  repugnant  to  them  than  any 
other  part  I  could  take.  Those  wishes 
are— to  attract  readers  to  the  subject, 
by  all  lawful  and  honourable  means. 
Among  these  means,  4ebats  is  an  article 
of  approved  efficacy,  according  to  the 


notions  current  among  booksellers :  what 
distinguiBhes  the  proposed  debate  from 
ordinary  ones  is,  its  being  so  purely 
amicable,  and  published — ^not  the  two 
sides  of  it  by  the  respective  parties, 
each  with  opposite  views,  but  by  one  of 
them,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
views,  and  yet  with  the  consent  and 
concurrence  of  his  opponent  But  this 
singularity,  whether  the  parties  be  or 
be  not  known,  (a  pomt  which  I  finish 
by  leaving  entirely  to  your  choice,) 
would  contribute  (I  imagine)  rather  to 
strengthen  than  weaken  the  attraction ; 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
number  of  readers.  GonvertB  I  could 
neither  promise  you  without  breach  of 
that  sincerity,  nor  endeavour  to  procure 
for  you  without  a  breach  of  that  probity, 
nei&er  of  which  you  would  wish  to  see 
impaired  in  any  man  whom  yon  honour 
with  such  a  place  in  your  friendship  as 
you  have  given  me.  To  do  what  may 
be  in  my  power  without  any  such  breach 
— ^to  help  find  you  readerty  has  been 
my  concern :  to  make  them  convert$  will 
be  yourt.  In  the  trampori  impired  by 
the  idea  of  a  severe  labour  ended,  and  a 
great  work  achieved,  you  *^  did  not  con^ 
ceive  it  poseible  that  he^  (the  author,) 
ehould  he  convicted  of  error  in  the  con'- 
eluiion."  Should  that  persuasion  have 
preserved  itself,  to  the  present  period,  in 
unabated  force,  it  may  inspire  you  with 
some  apprehension  for  a  friend  whose 
temerity  prompts  him  thus  to  raise  his 
head  against  demonstration:  but  your 
friendship  will  suggest^  on  the  other 
hand,  that  his  addbrass,  though  in  a  bad 
cause,  may  be  trusted  to  for  saving  him 
from  gross  ignominy  in  his  defeat :  and, 
at  the  worst,  the  maxim,  volenti  nonjit 
injuria^  may  serve  to  tranquillize  your 
conscience.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
badinage  in  all  this,  there  is  not  a  sylla- 
ble ot  persiflage  which,  from  me  to  you, 
would  oe  abominable.  Whimsical  as  the 
offer  may  appear  to  you,  gratitude  was 
the  source  of  it ;  and  m  dropping  it,  the 
golden  rule,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Christian  morality,  has  been  my  constant 
guide.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  me  with 
a  correspondent  offer  on  the  subject  of 
the  Pauper  Outline.  Scarce  room  to  say 
that  this  comes  from  yours  ever,"  &c. 
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Folk  Cakew  to  Be3itham« 


**  Sd  Sqftember,  1798. 

^  Ranluby  tluees!  to  the  right  about, 
wheel !  Not  one  wet  daj  in  four  weeks ! 
The  hours  which  have  not  been  dedicated 
to  my  Troop,  have  been  bestowed  in 
giving  shape  and  form  to  my  garden — 
to  increasing  the  grass  of  my  fields,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  go  on  in  paying  the 
one  per  cents.,  over  and.  above  all  the 
five,  six,  and  seven  per  cents.,  that  are, 
and  most  be  required  of  us.  It  is  not 
ingratitude,  nor  a  want  of  a  full  sense 
of  the  value  of  your  correspondence; 
but  r^  iiEiti|;ue  of  body,  and  incapacity 
of  mind,  which  has  been  at  grass  with 
the  body,  that  has  prevented  me  from 
thanking  you  for  two  sheets  and  half  of 
well-covered,  I  wished  I  could  say  well^ 
tcrittefij  paper.  Do  not  mistake  me, 
however;  I  have  been  digging  in  this 
mine  from  time  to  time  ever  since,-  and 
find  nothing  in  it  but  gold ; — ^but  the 
labour  of  digging  even  for  such  metal  is 
ao  groat,  th^  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  imprimatur  to  this,  though  I 
shudder  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word 
when  applied  to  any  scrawl  of  mine. 
But  to  the  point.  When  I  took  the 
liberty  of  requesting  you  to  peruse  my 
ill-digested  labours,  I  rolied  upon  your 
friendship,  as  well  ais  upon  your  ability, 
to  point  out  all  their  errors  and  imper- 
fections, as  well  in  point  of  matter  as.  in 
style  and  management,  being  fully  con- 
scious, that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
work,  it  was  wholly  unfit  to  see  the 
light ;  and  beinfi;  really  unwilling  to  be- 
stow any  more  labour  of  my  own  upon 
it,  unless  I  could  find  a  nriend  upon 
whose  judgment  I  could  roly,  who  would 
fairly  tell  me  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  worthy  of  the  light,  and  who, 
in  the  next  place,  would  assist  me  in 
giving  it  that  shape  and  form,  which 
would  best  introduce  it  into  the  world. 
Many  parts,  I  know  full  well,  are  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  and  were  merely 
thrown  on  paper  to  discharge  my  mind 
of  them.  Other  parts  are  probably  too 
obscurely  treated,  and  require  further 
elucidation.  Some  are,  I  believe,  reflec- 
tions of  what  has  preceded.    There  is  a 


want  of  airaogement  throughout,  and 
no  pretension  to  style  in  any  part  Bat 
the  subject  has  i^pearod  to  me  to  be  of 
that  importance,  that  I  could  not,  with 
the  opinicms  I  entertained,  help  endea- 
vouring to  express  them ;  but  I  am  so 
tired  of  the  work,  that  I  should  find 
great  difficulty  in  any  attempt  to  express 
Uiem  better,  and  I  was  in  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  your  acntenese  and  taste  would, 
if  you  thought  the  paper  worthy  of  any 
attention,  point  out  the  defects  and  i^ 
ply  the  remedy,  tha^  if  it  was  its  fste 
to  iqypear  at  all,  it  mieht  i^pear  in  the 
best  drees  which  I  and  my  &iend  could 
^ve  it  But  having  never  yet  exposed 
myself  to  public  criticism,  i  should  not 
for  the  first  time  wish  to  show  myself 
like  a  bear,  with  a  leader  to  point  out 
the  awkwardness  of  my  gambols. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  your  object  is 
to  investigate  the  truth,  and  to  render 
it  triumphant,  and  not  to  expose  your 
friend  by  the  sallies  of  your  wit ;  but  I 
should  very  much  fear,  that  as  I  have 
treated  a  veiy  dry  subject  very  drily, 
that  the  commentary  alone  would  be 
read,  and  truth  and  the  text  be  entirely 
hidden  by  your  more  attractive  mantle. 

^  If  the  party  were  more  equal,  I 
a^ree  with  you  that  there  would  be 
piquancy  in  the  exhibition  of  single 
combat.  But  you  must  fitst  give  me  a 
better  spear  and  shield,  and  a  complete 
suit  of  armour,  before  I  can  descend  into 
the  arena  with  you.  First  render  me 
invulnerable  like  yourself,  and,  for  the 
amusement  of  bystanders,  I  should  have 
no  obiection  to  breaking  a  lance  with 
you;  but  even  then  I  should  never  lift 
the  beaver,  but  wish  the  inexperienced 
to  remain  the  unknown  knight 

*^  The  first  question  with  me,  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  possible  for  any  friendly  aid  to 
render  my  labours  worthy  of  the  publio 
eye ;  and  whether,  when  put  into  abet- 
ter shape,  they  could  be  of  any  pubh'c  use. 

^^  Sure  I  am,  that  they  are  not  fitting 
to  appear  without  much  of  this  aid; 
and  I  should  despair  of  their  making 
any  useful  impression,  unless  time  were 
given  for  its  being  made  previous  to 
what  the  playfulness  of  your  wit  might 
successfully  urge  against  the  dryness  of 
my  argument  .,    . 
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^  Louis  the  Fifteentli  was  ao  fond  of 
play,  that  he  would  often  give  his  coor- 
tiera  money,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
winning  it  back  again.  Many  a  sturdy 
coal-heaver  has  e iven  a  man  a  guinea  to 
fight  him,  for  Uie  satisfaction  he  took 
in  threshing;  but  you  must  bribe  higher, 
and  give  me  a  better  opinion  of  my  own 
dexterity,  before  I  consent  to  be  biuted. 

^  Make  me  worthy  of  you-*-let  it  be 
Bentham  versus  Bentham,  and  we  will 
then  see  what  is  to  be  done.  I  wish  to 
be  corrected  before  I  am  exposed ; — you 
wish  me  to  be  enosed  before  I  am  cor- 
rected. Bnt  as  I  have  never  yet  been 
accustomed  to  being  Jleaysd^  (is  that 
English  ?)  I  should  wince  under .  the 
knife.  Let  me  hear  from  yon  again; 
and  believe  me,  yours  very  truly. 

^  P.S.  I  heard  from  Abbot  some  days 
ago.  Nothing  new  in  our  way.  My 
icUeness  has  not  yet  thanked  him." 

^^  Mount  Edff&BHmbe^ 
''  2Sd  Sqptember,  1796. 

**  Rose  is  a  perfect  Daniel ! 

*^  How  pleasant  to  see  the  darkness 
of  error  flying  before  the  light  of  truth  ! 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  will  be  press- 
ed and  invited  by  the  United  Panshes, 
and  United  Chapter,  to  proceed  with 
your  plans:  for  the  execution  of  which, 
the  misery  of  the  moment  seems  pecu- 
liarly &vourable.  Go  on  and  prosper! 
— Vours  most  truly." 

A  letter  from  Patrick  Ck>lquhoun, 
(20th  Oct.,  1798,)  mentions  a  circum- 
stance strikingly  exhibiting  the  grow- 
ing value  of  land  in  the  United  States, 
even  at  that  period. 

"I  found  yours  of  the  18th  on  my 
table  last  night,  on  my  return  from 
Wapping,  at  a  late  hour,  enclosing  the 
papers  relative  to  the  American  liuids ; 
but  it  escaped  yon  to  send  the  lar^e 
fnapy  delineating  the  spot  where  the 
lands  are  situated.  Be  so  eood  as  send 
me  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  am  already 
deeply  interested  in  American  lands;  I 
therefore  want  no  more  for  myself. 
Those  I  have  were  acquired  at  an  easy 
nte,  although  likely  to  be  of  value  in 
time;  and  indeed,  where  a  man  has 
money  to  spare,  where  t/te  interest  is 


not  wanted^  I  do  not  know  a  more 
safe  or  profitable  speculation.  I  gave 
£63,000  for  a  million  of  acres,  more  or 
less,  near  the  same  spot  in  New  York, 
in  1791 ;  and  in  1797,  the  property  sold 
and  remaining  was  estimated  at  nearly 
a  million^  and  producing  an  interest  of 
£50,000  a-year,  to  those  for  whom  I 
transacted  the  business.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  this  interest  is  regularly  paid; 
but  it  is  recoverable  with  the  instalments 
of  the  purchase-money,  and  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  land  and  improvements, 
and  will  be  all  good  in  process  of  time.** 

In  the  year  1 798,  and  following  years, 
an  active  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  Bentham  and  Golquhoun,  on 
various  subjects  of  legislation.  Colqu- 
houn  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
works  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  Thames  Police,  and  of  other 
valuable  statistical  investigations.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  trade  in  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  po- 
lice judges  of  the  metropolis.  Of  nis 
integrity,  skill,  and  general  efficiency, 
Bentham  formed  a  high  opinion,  fre- 
qnently  expressed  in  his  works  on  Law 
Keform.*  He  had  been  engaged  by 
government  to  report  on  the  means  of 
giving  more  efficiency  to  the  police 
establishment  of  the  metropolis;  and, 
with  Bentham's  assistance,  drew  up 
various  bills  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
Of  Colquhoun's  merits,  Bentham  speaks 
highly  m  a  letter  to  Charles  Abbot 
(June  8,  1799.) 

Benthak  to  Charles  AsBor.t 
^^  I  write  what  occurs  to  me  on  the 
instant,  without  ha  vingseen  anybody  else* 
*^Is  the  Shadwell  office  adjacent  to 
the  river  ?  I  rather  think  not.  If  not, 
it  surely  never  can  answer  the  purpose 
in  question.  The  marine  police  is.  I 
have  been  there :  nothing  can  exceed  it 
in  point  of  convenience. 

*^  I  should  doubt  whether  the  nnion 
of  ordinary  business,  such  as  that  of 
the  Shadwell  office  with  the  actual  and 


*  See  particularly — observatioDB  on  Sir  Roliert 
Peers  speech  on  the  measure  for  raising  the  aaU- 
ries  of  the  police  judges,  toL  t.  p.  335. 

t  By  an  inadTertency,  the  name  has,  in  a  few 
instances,  been  printed  Abbott  instead  of  Abbot. 
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propoiad  Thames  police  bneiiien,  would 
oe  productive  of  adrantage.  In  tlie 
Shadweil,  as  in  the  other  police  olEoea, 
the  adminiatiBtiTe  part  (I  mean  the 
managiement  of  the  constables)  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  of  ihe  ^tdicioL 
In  the  Thames  Polioe-offiee,  it  is  bj  £ur 
the  greater  of  the  two.  If  it  sncoiBeds 
to  perfection,  the  jndicial  will  be  re- 
dneed  to  nothing.  The  intercourse  and 
correspondence  that,  under  the  proposed 
bill^must  be  continualljkept  in>  between 
the  justices  and  the  proposed  commis- 
sioners, is  another  source  of  appropriate 
occupation,  and  another  circumstance 
that  contributes  to  take  the  case  out  of 
that  of  an  ordinarj  police  office. 

''  Transferring  the  Sbadwell  office  to 
the  Marine  Police-office,  means,  I  pre- 
sume, the  dismissing  the  present  Marine 
Police  Magistrates,  and  putting  raesent 
l%adwell  ones  in  their  room.  Tliis,  I 
imagine,  would  be  found  incompatible 
with  the  prevmUum  branch,  which  is 
the  characteristic  branch  of  the  proposed 
system.  I  mean  the  extended  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  River 
Guards.  It  was  by  Mr  Colquhoun  that 
this  branch  of  the  system  was  proposed 
and  planned:  it  was  on  the  personal 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  parties 
interested,  and  by  whom  the  whole  of 
the  expense  of  this  branch  has  been  de- 
frayed, that  the  adoption  of  it  was 
grounded.  I  have  some  reason  for  think- 
mg,  that  if  he  were  to  withdraw  his  co- 
operation from  it,  the  merchants  would 
withdraw  from  it  their  confidence  and 
their  purse. 

**  W  bate  ver  intentions  may  have  been 
entertained  by  somebody  or  other,  of 
doinff  somethmg  or  other,  at  some  time 
or  ower,  ^  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  crear- 
tor,  and  the  sole  creator  of  everything 
that  hoi  been  done.  His  services  have 
been  gratuitous — that  they  should  be  so, 
was  a  condition  sins  qud  nan  of  the 
offer  which  he  made  of  them.  He  has 
fed  the  establishment  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  over  and  over  again — to  save  it 
from  that  dissolution  to  which  official 
inertness  would  have  condemned  it.  He 
has  toiled  at  it,  days  and  weeks  together, 
from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  in  the  day :  he 
has  sitten  at  it  to  be  shot  at,  and  has  been 


shot  at,  and  seen  a  man  put  to  death  by 
his  side.  Who  the  present  Shadwell 
magistrates  are,  or  what  they  are,  I  am 
altogetherignorant;  bntbe  they  what  they 
may,  would  it  be  consistent  with  common 
generosity  (if  it  were  practicable)  to  dis- 
card a  man  so  circumstanced;  and  to 
put  a  set  of  strangers  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  what  he  has  sown  ? — ^I  mean  in  point 
of  honour :  for  that  is  the  only  fruit  the 
field  affords — but  is  it  of  no  value  ? 

*^  The  appropriate  information  neces- 
sary to  the  due  performance  of  such  a 
business,  seems  to  require  two  particular 
branches  of  experience :  experience  in 
mercantile  affairs,  and  experience  in 
nautical  affairs. 

^  The  first,  he  himself  possesses  in  a 
very  eminent  degree :  the  assistant  he 
chose  (an  ancient  lieutenant  in  the  East 
India  service)  possesses  the  second. 

^^  Are  both,  or  either  of  these  requi- 
sites to  be  found  in  equal  proportion 
amonj^  the  Shadwell  Justices  f 

*•  Awards  giving  support  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion  to  a  new  establishment,  there 
is  something  in  character  and  celebrity. 

"  Of  Mr  Colquhoun's  book  on  the  Po- 
lice, 7500copies  havebeen  sold — ^the  fifth 
edition  (2000)  being  just  exhausted.  It 
is  upon  his  plaus  and  opinions  that  the 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
principally  and  professedly  grounded. 
Is  there  anything  of  this  sort  to  be  met 
with  amouff  the  Shadwell  Justices  ? 

^^  A  good  deal  more  might  have  been 
said  on  this  subject— even  hj  me:  I 
have  scarce  read  it  over.  Send  it  me 
back  when  you  have  read  it,  and  you 
shall  have  it  again  at  any  time. 

*^  Your  injunctions  shall  be  punctually 
observed." 

As  a  specimen  of  a  convenient  plan  of 
circulating,  among  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  others,  concise  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  intended  legisla- 
tion, I  give  a  summaiy  view  of  Gol- 
quhouns,  or  rather  his  own,  bill,  for  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  depreda- 
tions on  the  River  Thames,  as  drawn  up 
by  Bentham  :— 

"The  Bumboat  Act  (2  Geo.  III.  c. 
28)  was  passed  in  1762 :— Nothing  was 
done  under  it  for  about  fourteen  years. 
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The  present  temporaty  Marine  Paltee- 
ojfiu  had  no  other  special  groand  for 
itB  proceedings  than  that  act,  which, 
though  conducive  to  its  object  as  far  as 
it  goesy  has  been  shown,  by  a  twelve- 
month's experience,  to  be  far  indeed 
from  adequate.  What  the  Act  contri- 
butes, is  confined  to  penalties  and  U^al 
pouters.  The  ()fice  famishes  civil 
Guarde^  properly  equipped  and  armed, 
for  the  execution  of  those  powers.  The 
expense  of  these  Guards  being  defrayed 
exclusively  by  a  single  branch  of  the 
trade,  (viz.  the  West  India,)  out  of 
twenty-eight,  and  more  that  may  be  dis- 
tinguished^ the  immediate  effects  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  them,  have,  of 
course,  been  confined  to  that  single 
branch  of  trade. 

'*  To  substitute,  to  this  ecanty  and 
occ€uumal  detachment^  a  more  perma- 
nent^ as  well  as  stranger  force,  com- 
mensurate, in  point  of  numbers  as  well 
as  fundsy  to  the  extent  of  the  demand 
as  furnished  by  the  whole  Trade^  (not 
to  speak  of  hie  Majesty's  floating  pro- 
perty,) is  one  main  object  of  this  Bill : — 
to  give  the  requisite  extension  to  those 
penalties  and  those  powers,  is  the  other. 
From  what  has  been  done  by  the  one, 
with  such  tn-adequate  means,  as  well  as 
under  numerous  disadvantages,  what 
tcould  be  done  with  adequate  means, 
legal  as  well  aa  pecuniary y  may  be  in- 
ferred. 

^'  In  proportion  as  the  following  sketch 
is  summary^  the  wording  could  not  but 
be  loose;  but  in  the  Bill  itself  nothing 
can  exceed,  in  point  of  anxiety,  the  care 
that  has  been  taken  for  the  security  of 
innocence,  and  for  divesting  power  of 
the  faculty  of  abuse. 

**  If  explanations  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Bill,  in  point  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience^ be  desired,  they  may  be  found, 
m  a  degree  of  detail  rather  iJeyond  what 
is  most  customary,  in  the  Preambles  by 
which  several  of  the  Sections  are  intro- 
duced. 

I.  Gekeral  Prbahbib. — Power  to  his  Majesty 
to  establish  a  Police  Office,  at  or  near 
Wapping  New  Stairs,  under  f  he  name  of 
the  THAMES  POLICE-OFFICE.  Tliree 
Jnstioes,  (two  of  them  to  sit  oonstantly,) 
with  $pi<M  powers  berein-after  mention- 


ed, under  the  name  of  Spscial  Justieu, 
(§  1.)  Proirisions  of  the  existing  Police- 
Aot,  (32  George  III.  c.  53,)  extended,  as 
&r  as  applicable,  to  this  Office.  ($  2.) 

II.  Power  to  Special  Justices  to  appoint,  sus- 

pend, and  dismiss,  divers  sets  of  Con- 
stables, Til.:  1.  Qfict'Comstablei  for 
Land-iarvic9,  (as  in  the  existing  Police- 
offices.  (§3.)  2.  Boat-ConstaUet,  for 
patroling  the  Riyer  in  boats.  3.  Ship- 
ConttabUsy  to  be  attached  to  ships  during 
the  unloading,  &e.,  on  application  by 
persons  interested.  4. 8»nejfon,  with  the 
powers  of  Constables,  for  inspecting  and 
directing  the  other  Constables.  Power  to 
the  Lcrd  Mayor  and  Aldermen^  as  also 
to  the  Trinity  Houte,  to  dismiu  any  of 
these  Constables.  (§  3  &  4.) 

III.  For  defraying  all  such  expenses  of  the 
Establishment,  as  are  orer  and  above  the 
expenses  of  the  other  Police  Offices,  (the 
Fund  for  that  purpose  being  distinguished 
by  the  Name  of  Ue  Ofies  I'mui,)  a  pecu- 
liar Fund,  under  the  Name  of  the  Tkama 
PolUe  Guard  Fund;  to  be  raised  by  a 
set  of  Tonnage  Duties,  imposed  on  the 
seTcral  classes  of  persons  benefited,  in 
specified  proportions,  adjusted  to  the 
sereral  degrees  of  benefit.  (§  5, 9, 10, 1 1.) 
Payment  secured,  by  reftisal  of  CUoranoe 
until  a  proper  Certifieate  of  payment  be 
produced.  (§  14.)  Sum  raised,  not  to  ex- 
ceed £10,000  per  annum,  but  to  be  redu- 
cible to  any  amount.  (§  9.)  For  this,  and 
other  purposes,  a  set  of  Commissioners, 
termed  the  Thames  Police  Fund  Commis- 
sionertf  to  be  chosen,  one  out  of  each  of 
about  28  classes,  of  persons  contributing 
to  the  Fund.  (§  5, 6.)  Organization  of  the 
body  of  CommissionerB — ^Provision  for  en- 
suring the  attendance  of  diiferent  num- 
bertf  competent  to  different  purposee — 
Meetings,  general  and  special.  Adjoum- 
ments---i^orums  sufficient— Chairman — 
Casting  Votes.  (§  7.)— Vacant  seats  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
out  of  the  class  in  which  the  vacancy  takes 
place.  (§  8.)  For  necessary  supplies. 
Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Special 
Justices.  (§  13.)  Powers  for  appointing 
Subordinates,  vis. :  Collects,  Treasurer, 
Cadiier,  and  Auditors;  the  Auditors  out 
of  their  own  number,and  unpaid — Powers 
to  Auditors  for  examining  upon  Oath. 
(§  12.>— For  manifest  unfitness,  a  Com- 
missioner may  be  suspended  by  his  breth- 
ren ;  and,  on  tkeirieyteseiLUitionfdismissed 
by  King  in  CJouncU,  (§  51.) 

IV.  revisions  for  securing  the  good  behaviour 
of  Working  Lumpers,XlS'homeTs  employed 
in  the  loadiing  and  unloading  of  Ships,)  and 
their  M€uiers.--The  Master  lumpers  not 
to  act  without  a  licence  granted  by  the 
above  Commissioners,  or  the  Special  Jus- 
tices.— licence  discretionary,  as  in  case 
of  Ale-houses.  (§  15.)  Working  ham^n, 
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not  without  being  regi$ter€d—(%  16.) 
Working  Lumpers,  quitting  work,  panish- 
able  fts  other  ItUxmren  ue,  under  6  Geo.  1 1. 
0.  25.  (1 18.)  Power  to  Commissioners  to 
'  make  regulations  for  the  goTemment  of 
Lumpers.  (§  19.)  Lumpers'  Contraettf  as 
'  particularised  under  heads,  to  be  regtier- 
ed  at  the  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  eondUiont  of  the  engagement, 
theareh  J  preventing  ditoutet,  and  rendering 
the  parties  re$poniible  and  fortkeoming, 
(I  20.)  Special  Justices  to  be  fVimished 
with  the  names  and  abodes  of  the  Lumpers 
employed  on  board  each  Ship ;  as  also  of 
the  Coopers,  Watermen,  and  Lightermen. 
(»21.) 

y.  PowertoCommissionersformakingoertain 
regulations  relatire  to  appard,  by  prohi- 
biting habiliments  oontriTed  (as  at  pre- 
sent) for  secreting  plunder;  and  for 
establishing  distinctions  Tisible  at  a  dis- 
tanoe,  between  persons  kaving  hntimem  on 
the  spot,  and  persons  not  haTing  business ; 
and  between  persons  in  amtkarity,  and 
persons  not  in  authority.  (|  17.) 

YI.  ProTisions  specially  applied  to  Skipt.-- 
Ship-Constables  to  be  stationed  by  the 
Special  Justices,  on  certain  terms,  at  the 
instance  of  Owners  or  Consignees.  (|  23.) 
No  Person  to  be  eharaed/or  as  a  Watch- 
man, who  has  not  been  mtom  «a  as  a 
Ship-Constable: — Any JU  person  recom- 
mended by  the  Ship's  Husband,  akall  be 
made  a  Ship-Constable.  (§48.)  Powers 
to  the  aboTe  Surreyors,  for  vinting  Ships, 
directing  the  Ship-Constables,  and  intpeet- 
ing  the  conduct  of  Lumpers,  Coopers,  &c. 
(§  24.)  Ship-Master  to  keep  fastened  up 
all  the  arenues  to  the  Hold,  but  one ;  and 
that  too,  when  goods  are  not  discharging. 
(9  22.)  Pawen  to  the  Ship-Masters  and 
J/icuter-Lumpers  for  searching  Working 
Lumpers:  Master-Lumpers  oimnd  so  to 
do,  under  a  penaltr,  besides  responsibility 
for  specific  loss.  (§  25.)  Powers  to  Com- 
missioners, at  the  instance  of  Owners  and 
Consignees,  to  appoint  Skip-Inepeetort  for 
mHng  tpUlingi,  draining*.  4"^.,  and  there- 
by fr«MiiliiM;iriif/irliKMfo.  (§31.) — General 
Powers  to  Commissioners  to  make  Regu- 
lations relatire  to  the  shipping,  unloading, 
landing,  warehou8ing,and  sampling  goods, 
for  the  preTcntion  of  waite,  aeddent^  and 
depredaiioin.  Power  to  King  in  ConneU, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Mayer  and 
Aldermen,  the  Treatury  Board,  or  the 
Board  ofCnelomiy  to  annul  such  regula- 
tions. (§49.) 

VIL  Provisions  specially  applied  to  Wkarft 
and  Warekotuetf  in  respect  to  landing, 
'  remoting,  eampling,  &o. — ^Powers  to  the 
CommissiotterB,  for  appointing  Wharf  lu- 
apeeton,  with  the  powers  of  Constables  ; 
also,  at  the  instance  of  Owners  and  Con- 
signees, Warekouae  Inapectore.  (§  30.) 
Slight  penalty,  inflictable  by  summary 


procedure,  for  iiguring  packages,  and  let- 
ting out  their  contents, /or  the  purpoee  of 
pr^ng  hg  the  wuU.    (§28.) 

VIII.  ProTisions  authorizing  digit  penaltiesy 
inflictable  by  summary  procedure,  on  cir- 
eunutantial  OTidence,  aided  by  the  oBomi- 
nation  of  the  delinquent,  (as  under  the 
Bnmboat  Act,  and  Stolen-Metal  Act,) 
where,on  re^M^r  proof,  it  would  he  felony ; 
and  for  attaching  [punishment]  upon  the 
practice  of  depredation,  in  such  stages  dT 
its  progress,  as  are  previome  otBubeegnent 
to  the  felonious  act. — Misdemeanour  to 
hare  concealed  Instruments  for  drawing 
off  Liquors.  (§  32.)  Misdemeanour  to 
throw  goods  overheard  to  prerent  disco- 
Ycry  : — ^when  it  is  from  a  boat,  Power  for 
apprehending  the  erew,    (§  34.) 

IX.  Powers  of  search,  seisure,  and  atrest,  ex- 
ercisable on  View,  on  suspicion  of  potty 
thefts  committed  in  ships,  lighters,  boats, 
&c,  landing  places,  and  warehouses. 
The  offence  punishable,  as  a  misdemean- 
our, with  a  slight  penalty,  as  abore.  (§ 
38.) 

X.  Powers  of  search,  Ac,  on  oath  of  nupidonf 

at  a  supposed  Receiver's.  The  offence,  in 
de&nlt  of  regular  proof,  punishable  as  a 
miedemeanour.—The  Bumboat  Act  amend- 
ed in  this  behalf.  (§  83, 43.)  Powers 
for  tracing  suspected  goods  tluough  any 
nufnber  of  hands ; — another  amendment 
of  the  Bumboat  Act.  (§  37.)  Penalty  for 
fabricating  false  BilU  of  Parcde,  to  cover 
suspected  goods.  (§  W,)  Beeeitere,  not 
authoriged  merely,  but  hound,  (under  a 
slight  penalty,)  to  dop  persons  bringing 
(ship)  goods  to  them,  under  tuepieioui  cir- 
cumstances. (§  38.)  To  render  the  cri- 
minal intercourse  dangerous  on  6o(&  sides, 
indemnity  to  Thievee  convicting  Bcc^eera 
of  felony  or  misdemeanour,  as  the  case 
may  be.    (§  39.) 

XI.  Provision  for  preventing  the  carrying  off 
entire  lighten  with  their  caigoes,  (a  fine- 
quent  offence.) — Commissioners  may  ap- 
point Tiekete,  the  want  of  which  shall  be 
a  ground  of  nupidon,  warranting  Con- 
stables to  search,  &c.,  a  Lighter  narigated 
at  tuepieioue  houra,    (§  27.) 

XII.  Special  Provision  in  regard  to  Coala, — 
Misdemeanour  to  carry  off  Coals  fh>m 
Ships,  &0.,  otherwise  tlmn  in  the  course 
of  trade ;  or  to  suffer  them  to  be  carried 
oifl  (This,  besides  theft,  prerents  Coal- 
heavers  fh>m  being  naid  in  Coals,  at  the 
expense  of  the  duty.)  Powers  of  Arrest, 
&0.    (§26.) 

XIII.  Provisions  for  preventing  obatruction, 
and  enauring  aaaiatance  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  in  this  behalf.— ^Penalty  for  aup- 
preaaion  of  evidence— or  other  obetmotion. 
Severe  Penalty,  if  with  force.  (§  44.)— 
Penalties  for  destroying  or  iiguring  Ofilce- 
boats.  (§  45.}— Persons  in  general  bound 
to  assist  Constables,  not  only  on  eommandp 
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but.  in  eaat  of  need,  «ilA<m<  eommaad. 
(§  «.) 

XIY.  Penaltiei,  and  application  thereof.  (§ 
40.)  Procedure  aamniary ;  no  appeal, 
nor  eertiorarL  (|  41.) 

XY.  Further  amendments  of  the  Bnmboat  Act. 
— Oflbneee  aainet  rtol  Aet  punishable 
either  ai  mm*,  or  m  against  ttit  Act.  (| 
46.)  Boats,  which,  under  that  Act,  are 
destroyed,  may  either  be  destroved  ;  or 
sold,  or  restored,  on  tenm.  (|  43.)  J£i§- 
demianounf  which,  under  that  Act,  are 
offences  transportable  for  14  years,  deem- 
ed/^^mtei  ,— that  the  prveedwe  may  be 
prompt,  as  in  felonies,  instead  of  dilatory, 
as  in  misdemeanours.  (|  46.) 

XYI.  Formal  Clnnses.— Z/oiMioii  Prifileges 
saTod.— Limitation  v/t  Aotions.— General 
Issue.— Treble  Costs.— This  a  Public  Act. 
(§  52,  53.)— Duration  limited  to  Three 
Yeartr 

On  the  Bubjeet  of  the  Marine  Police 
Bill,  the  letters  which  follow  are  instruc- 
tive, as  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  business  was  conducted : — 

W.  WicKHAM  TO  Charles  Abbot. 
'<  WhiUkall,  hOi  Jtme,  1799. 

"My  dear  Sir, — Government  has 
no  other  objection  to  the  Bill  you  men- 
tion being  brought  forward  immediately, 
but  the  wish  to  bring  forward  a  general 
improved  plan  of  Police  for  the  Metro- 
polis at  one  and  the  same  time,  with 
which  it  is  apprehended  that  any  partial 
project  might  interfere. 

*^  It  is  this  apprehension  that  has  in- 
duced Mr  Pitt  to  promise  the  sum  of 
iE2000  a-year  in  aid  of  the  Marine  Po- 
lice Establishment,  in  addition  to  the 
purse,  whatever  it  may  be,  furnished  by 
the  West  India  Merchants.  This  sum 
exceeds  by  £1460  what  was  originally 
promised  to  be  paid  by  Government :  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr  Pitt  would 
grant  a  still  larger  sum,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  go  to  Parliament  with  an^ 
Plan,  that  should  be  confined  to  this 
Establishment  alone ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
Mr  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  are 
as  persuaded,  as  the  nKerchants  can  be, 
that  the  greatest  utility  may  be,  and  has 
been  already  derived  from  it. 

^*  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  this 
very  thing  was  in  contemplation  when  a 
seventh  office  (vix.  that  of  Shadwell)  was 


added  to  the  six  ori^nally  -intended  to 
have  been  established  by  Mr  Burton's 
very  excellent  Bill,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying,  as  well  from 
my  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system 
itself,  as  ofseveral  of  the  veiy  excellent 
magistrates  who  now  conduct  it,  that 
eveiy  benefit  holden  out  by  the  new 
office  might  have  been  acquired,  if  the 
merchantshadcontributedfrom  theirown 
funds  to  the  Shadwell  office,  the  money 
they  have  furnished  to  the  new  one,  and 
I  most  entirely  agree  with  you  on  the 
principle  of  justice  to  Mr  Burton,  and 
the  magistrates  who  have  acted  under 
his  Bil^  if  for  no  other  reason,  that 
either  the  ShadwelT  office  ou^ht  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Marine  Police-office, 
or  the  M.  P.  O.  to  Shadwell,  either  of 
which  may  be  done,  as  I  conceive,  by 
Mr  Burton's  Bill. 

''  The  Shadwell  office  cannot  be 
transferred  elsewhere,  because  there  is 
really  no  want  of  any  mors  Police  of- 
fices in  London;  nor  will  it,  I  conceive, 
be  either  just,  fair,  or  wise,  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  because  it  did  not  do  what 
realhr  it  had  not  the  means  of  doing. 

^^  Believe  me  ever,  with  the  sincerest 
esteem  and  regard,  my  dear  Sir,  most 
futhfuUy  yours." 

Bbxtham  to  Crarlbs  Abbot. 

^^  1  send  you  a  printed  paper  which, 
by  a  great  effort,  I  drew  up,  that  it  might 
supersede  a  quantity  of  loose,  incorrect,, 
quackish  stuff,  which  I  found  might  raise 
a  dust  of  objections.  Copies  of  this  mat- 
ter of  mine  are  circulating  by  Colquhoun 
to  other  people,  and  amongst  others  to 
Wilberforce,  who  has  pronused  his  assis- 
tance with  Pitt,  &c. 

^^In  the  account  of  the  House  of 
Commons'  proceedings  to-day,  I  saw, 
much  to  my  surprise,  that  the  Olobs 
Insurance  Company  project  has  already 
got  the  length  of  a  bill  moved  for  in  the 
House.  Probablyyoureceived  it  through 
other  channels, — but  should  you  not,  I 
send  you  the  only  copy  I  have  of  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  sent  me  by  Sir  T. 
Eden,— also  his  letter,  if  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on  it.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
I  ever  sent  you  No.  84  of  my  papers  on 
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ihe  Poor,  printed  in  Young's  Annals. 
I  send  one  now ;  if  you  have  it  already, 
return  it,  not  to  break  a  aet.  Jn  the 
note  to  pa^'181,  you  will  find  my  ob- 
jections to  all  life,  &c..  Insurance  pro- 
jects, founded  upon  such  inadequate  data 
|w  are  yet  in  existence.  The  Foreign 
and  City  Bank,  the  only  part  of  the 
Globe  project  which  has  any  pretension 
to  novelty,  is  founded,  name,  as  well  as 
iAtft^,  upon  these  papers  of  mine,  to 
which  the  Globe  project,  as  you  will 
see,  gives  a  reference ;  yet,  on  turning 
to  those  papers,  you  will  see  how 
anxious  I  have  been  to  represent  all 
such  institutions  as  being  (until  the  at- 
tainment of  the  necessary  data  alluded 
to)  premature.  Sir  J.  Anderson,  I  ob- 
serve preaenting  a  petition  against  the 
project,  from  an  existing  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  has  not,  I  donbt,  a  head  for 
comprehending  either  the  pro  or  con  of 
such  a  business.  If  your  time  admit, 
I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  look  into 
it ;  and  if  you  should  join  with  me  in 
looking  upon  the  present  period  as  pre- 
mature, he  would  of  course  deem  him- 
self fortunate  in  your  support.  The 
odd  thing  is,  that  in  a  business  which 
requires  so  much  maturation  and  discus- 
sion, Pitt  should  have  dashed  in  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session,  with  a  teme- 
rity which  can  only  be  equalled  by  that 
displayed  by  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
Poor  BilL  Without  opposing  the  thing 
in  principle,  there  seems  to  be  the  highest 
ground  for  opposing  it  on  point  of  time. 

^  A  few  copies,  if,  on  this  occasion, 
they  can  be  employed  with  any  pro- 
spect of  effect,  are  at  your  command. 

^^  In  my  answer,  I  sent  the  No.  he 
desired :  but,  as  to  joininff  him,  I  was 
silent — speaking  only  of  momentary 
haste.  I^irits,  either  for  joining  or  op- 
posing, are,  as  you  nuur  well  imagine, 
altogether  wanting.  li  you  have  no 
use  for  this,  you  may  as  well  forward  it 
to  S.  B.  likewise ;  but  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial. If  you  have  franking-liberty 
to  spare,  frank  one  of  the  duplicates  of 
this  Summary  View,  as  well  as  the  Globe 
papers  to  S.B.* — 1£  not,  return  theno^ 
and  I  will  send  them  by  the  Admi- 
ralty." 


*  <^PortBiMmtb  Doek— diraetios  raffident." 


Chablsb  Abbot  to  Bbhtrax. 

''lMJ'wie,1799. 

^^  I  think  your  Summary  View  of 
the  Thames  Bill  very  useful  as  a  bre- 
viate,  and  I  wish  all  the  use  was  made 
of  it  which  it  deserves;  but  I  hear  no- 
thing. 

^  Upon  this,  as  npon  other  such  mat- 
ters, the  Treasury  and  I  are  not  likely 
to  have  much  cooperation,  as  theymacle 
a  direct  attack  upon  me  yesterday— in 
which  I  neither  think  them  just  nor  wise. 

^^  I  have  sent  your  papers  to  the  Ge- 
neral. The  obvious  reason  for  the  favour 
to  the  Globe  Insurance  project  is,  the 
engagement  to  buy  up  land-tax. 

^'  I  keep  the  sketchety  and  thank  you." 

Benthax  to  Georob  Rose. 

''19th  June  1799. 

''  A  Bill,  I  see,  is  brought  in  for  the 
establishment  of  a  company,  uilder  the 
name  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company. 
According  to  a  paper  I  have  received 
from  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  principal  promoter  of  the  scheme, 
it  appears,  that  whatever  there  is  of 
originality  in  it,  is  in  substance  and  even 
in  name  (see  Foreign  and  City  Bank) 
taken  from  a  printed  paper  of  mme  here- 
with enclosed.*  I  am  speaking  of  what 
is  styled,  in  that  paper  as  well  as  mine,  a 
Frugality  Bank.  My  endeavour  has 
been  to  draw  a  circle  round  the  subject; 
a  circle  within  the  which,  amongst  other 
things,  whatever  concerns  Friendly  So- 
eietie$  should  be  comprised.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  anything  of  mine 
should  have  had  the  effect  of  giving 
birth  to  an  institution  that  might  at  any 
time  be  found  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  a  bubble :  in  the  note  to  p.  181  may 
be  seen  the  reasons  I  have  for  being 
apprehensive  lest  any  pecuniary  en- 
yagementiy  depending  upon  rates  of  vi- 
tality, stand  exposed  to  this  danger, 
and  must  remain  exposed  to  it  till  the 
data  therein  spoken  of  shall  have  been 
provided. 

''  A  paper  herewith  sent,  you  will  find 
marked  No.  IV.,  those  of  which  it  is  a 

*  One  of  the  Papen  on  Plrapor  lfaiuig«m«it  ia- 
witod  ia  tho  Amuib  of  Agricoltw* ;  iot  vol.  viu. 
of  tlio  worki,  p.  409  «« atgk 
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ooatiniiatioii,  were  isnt  to  jou  as  tliej 
came  out  The  present  one  would  have 
followed  them  long  ago ;  but  to  get  it 
npy  or  even  to  send  it,  required  exertion 
— a  ^ulty  which,  together  with  so 
many  other  ^ulties  is  suspended  in  me, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  causes  of  which  you 
are  not  altogether  nnappriied.  Taken 
together,  my  papers  might  perhaps  be 
found  to  show  that  anything  of  this  sort 
is  but  an  ineffectual  scrap  ol  a  perfectly 
effectual  whole.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c." 

BaifTHAM  TO  WHUAM  WiLBERFORCE. 

«  20th  June,  1799. 

^  The  enclosed  Tthe  letter  to  Rose)  was 
on  the  point  of  bemg  sent  as  addressed; 
but  the  suggested  vindictiveness,  and  the 
experienced  irascibility  and  abusiveness 
of  the  person  addressed,  has  stayed  my 
hand. 

^^If  you  think  it  sa/e^  do  me  the 
favour  to  forward  it;  if  ujosafe,  to  re- 
turn it. 

'' Capital,  £500,000.  This  capital  is, 
in  a  tnce,  to  produce  a  net  profit  of 
dottbU  the  amount— £1,000,000.  Of 
this  £1,000,000,  £700,000  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  buying  up  the  Land  Tax.  Such 
is  the  plan,  upon  recollection,  of  which 
Mr  Pitt,  according  to  the  papers,  de- 
clared his  patronage  in  the  House ! " 

BSNTHAX  TO  ChaRLBS  AbBOT. 

"26<A  Jtwus,  1799. 
^  Colquhoun  has  just  been  giving  me 
an  account  of  a  conversation  he  has  been 
having  with  Dimdas  on  the  subject  of 
the  Rfiver]  P[^oliceJ  Bill,  whose  recep- 
tion was  very  cordiid.  Dundas  blamed 
the  D.  of  P.  for  not  having  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  him  before :  saying, 
that  it  was  Secretary  of  State's  work ; 
and  that  as  he  was  the  only  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
for  Aim  to  bring  it  in,  which,  had  it  been 
mentioned  to  him  time  enough,  he  would 
have  done — ^blamed  the  D.  and  Pitt  for 
retarding  this  simple  and  independent 
measure,  on  account  of  their  complicated 
plan  of  police,  with  which  it  would  not 
interfere — said,  that  he  would  take  the 
bill  in  hand,  and,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  Session,  move  to  bring  it  in. 


'« (N.a— His  knowledge  of  it,  at  this 
time,  must  have  been  superficial;  he 
had  not  seen  the  ^  Summary  Yiew,' — 
much  less  the  bill  itself.  Nor  did  he 
appear  to  have  considered  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  it,  which  render  it 
a  sort  of  private  bill — ^the  question  of  it 
being  looal^  and  the  fund  raised  by  a 
limited  denomination  of  persons — nor 
did  your  name  appear  to  have  been  men- 
tioned upon  that  occasion.) 

'^  My  observation  was — that  if  this 
were  to  be  the  case,  and  Dundas  were 
to  bring  it  in,  it  would  be  very  unhand- 
some and  ungrateful  behaviour  towards 
you,  who  had  been  applied  to  in  that 
public  manner — had  acceded  to  that 
application — ^had  taken  thepainsto  make 
yourself  master  of  the  bill — and  had 
taken  upon  yourself  the  responsibility 
of  it.  The  observation  was  instantan- 
eous, and  the  reply  was  equally  so,  vis. 
that  nothing  could  be  more  just ;  and 
that  he  should  intimate  as  much  to  the 
merchants,  that  they  might  make  their 
application  for  you  to  bring  it  in,  (as 
before,  only  not  till  next  Session,)  and 
for  Dundas  to  second  it. 

'^  Colquhoun  is  in  high  luck,  as  well 
as  high  favour,  with  Dundas.  Dundas 
takes  for  his  private  secretary,  Colqu- 
houn's  son,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who,  at 
that  affe,  is  already  become  a  semi-« 
Ghirthuiore,  whose  quondam  department 
is  thus  split — I  forget  in  what  particu- 
lar way  and  who  had  the  other  half. 

'^  You  seem  too  readv  to  quarrel  with 
Gog  and  Magog,  considering  the  majo- 
rity they  have  got  you  for  your  manu- 
facture of  corrupted  blood  out  of  the 
dregs  of  grimgibber,  or  even  suffered  yon 
to  get,  which  would  be  still  more  hon- 
ourable. These  supposed  enemies  have 
dealt  much  better  with  you,  than  you 
would  have  been  dealt  with  by  one  who, 
aa  £Eur  as  wishes  go,  may  boldly  rank 
himself  among  your  best  friends.  He 
admits  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
it  now  as  ever  there  was — ^but  further  he 
goeth  not. 

^^  As  to  your  janglings  with  the  two 
supporters  of  themammon  of  unrighte- 
ousness, (which  I  hear  only  from  yon 
and  another,  for  the  papers  that  I  see 
report  nothing  about   them,)  Wilson 
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oongtraes  it  into  collusion:  if  eyeiybodj 
else  put  the  same  construction  upon  it, 
it  would  not  be  so  much  the  wone. 

^^When  you  have  got  the  Jaoohtnt 
put  upon  the  footing  of  the  Jaooht<«f , 
(which  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection 
to,)  would  it  satisfy  you — could  yon 
bring  yourself,  upon  some  future  occa- 
sion, to  pick  out  the  innocent  from  both 
of  them  ?  This  might,  I  think,  be  done 
effectually  enough:  the  misfortune  is, 
that  in  fcordt  it  would  be  a  complicated 
proyision,  in  comparison  of  the  existing 
manufacture  of  corrupted  blood,  which 
in  words  (at  which  learned  ^ntlemen 
usually  stop)  is  as  simple  a  thmg  as  can 
be  desired,  but  which,  if  followed  up 
along  the  convolutions  it  makes  in  ap- 
plying itself  to  particular  cases,  spins 
itself  mto  a  chaos  without  end.  ^  Father 
forgiw  them^  for  they  know  not  tthcU 
they  do,'  You  haye  the  benefit  of  this 
prayeiv— and  God  bless  you  with  it. 
Cut  bono  all  this?  quoth  C.  A.  espe- 
cially at  this  stage.  Answer — not  oe- 
fore^  because  not  desired,  and  therefore 
would  haye  been  of  no  use.  Now  that 
it  may  be  seen,  that  there  are  two  equally 
honest,  and  yet  opposite  ways  of  seeing 
the  same  thing, — and  that  where  friends 
condemn,  supposed  adversaries  mi^  be 
borne  with,  where  they  appear  to  hesi- 
tate. 

^^  I  have  not  looked  at  this  stuff  these 
twenty  years ;  but  there  used  to  be  a 
something  in  it  that  the  king  himself 
can  never  pardon,  although  persuasion 
of  innocence  alter  conviction  (perhaps 
from  subsequent  lights)  \a  as  common  a 
ground  as  any  (and  the  best  ground) 
for  pardon. 

^^  Do  you  bar  settlements  ?  If  not,  the 
crime  you  punish  is,  not  the  (committing 
treason,  but  the  omitting  to  make  a 
settlement  Do  you  corrupt  personal 
bloody  as  well  as  recti  blood  f  If  not, 
tlie  crime  you  punish  is,  not  the  com- 
mitting treason,  but  the  having  one's 
property  in  a  leal  shape,  instead  of  a 
personal  one.  Do  you  reach  the  future 
Thellusson  with  his  eighteen  millions  of 
consob? — ^the#tn^20  Thellusson  who  will 
have  stuff  enough  in  time  to  make  half- 
ardoien  Dukes  of  Orleans, 
**  T«mpor»  mntsntoT— wd  fiofi  mutMnur  in  iHib. 


^  But,  per  Hawkins  Browne,  (as  per 
newspapers,)  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
distinction  between  innocent  and  guilty 
— it  is  all  a  ^prejudicey — and  as  we  kill 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty  when  we 
can't  help  it,  why  notwhen  wecan  help  it? 
*^  Forgive  this  dotage,  which,  when  I 
took  up  the  pen,  I  little  thought  of 
launching  into.  When  you  were  singing 
Arma  virumque  cano  in  the  fourth  form, 
this  was  the  order  of  the  day  with  me. 
^  It  was  not  four  years  ago  when  I 
proposed  to  you  (I  remember)  to  take 
away  the  license  given  to  a  man,  by  a 
Jacobite  parliament  of  King  William's 
days,  to  commit  treason  in  the  presence 
of  any  one  other  man  at  his  choice  : — 
you  thought  it  too  strona  to  be  attempted, 
or  even  (I  believe)  to  be  wished, 
**  Remember  tiie  tale  of  the  camel  and  ^nat — 
The  Yene  v  not  good — but  th*  alliuion  la  pat^ 

''  Send  this  on  to  a  B.,  pray.  It  will 
i^ivert  him,  though  it  won't  convert  you.* 

Valuable  suggestions  are  thrown  out 
by  Bentham  in  a  paper  entitled. 

Hints  towards  a  Plan  for  new-modelliny 
the  Mayistracy  for  Westminstery 

which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  b^ore 
published:— 

Integrity  is  certainly  one  very  important 
qualification  in  a  magistrate ;  but  fMcHntjf  is 
another.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  different 
means  calculated  to  ensure  these  different 
qnalifieations  should  nnavoidably,  in  some  de- 
gree, oounteraot  each  other. 

When  much  trouble  is  taken,  some  recom- 
pense must  be  giyen.  The  difficulty  is,  so  to 
connect  the  recompense  with  labour,  that  the 
former  shall  senre^  as  a  sufficient  motive  for 
exerting  the  latter  to  all  good  purposes,  with- 
out serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  motire  for 
exerting  it  to  bad  ones. 

That  mode  of  recompensing  which  annexes 
the  emoluments  separately  to  each  article  of 
serrice  done,  to  each  instance  of  authority 
exerted,  is  attended  with  this  disadvantage : 
that  by  tempting  them  to  multiply,  as  (kr  as  it 
is  in  their  power,  (and  it  is  to  a  great  degree 
in  their  power,)  the  oeecuunu  of  exerting  it,  it- 
is  a  snare  to  their  integrity.  In  this  way,  they 
have  an  interest  given  them  in  wtaktMg  buaimen; 
in  employing  their  activity  to  other  purposes 
than  the  interests  ofjnstice  may  require.  Baton 
the  other  hand,  the  other  mode  of  reeompens- 
ing,  which  annexes  the  emoluments  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  in  gross,  in  the  form  of 
a  stated  salary,  is  very  deficient  in  its  opera- 
tion as  a  spur  to  tl^ir  activity.  A  stated 
salary  is  indeed  a  motive  to  a  man  to  take 
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upon  him  the  Mthority,  (which  is,  in  tnith,no 
more  than  what  the  dignity  annexed  to  that 
authority  might  of  itaelf  be  a  sufficient  motive 
to,)  but  is  no  motiTe  to  the  exerting  of  it  in 
any  giren  inetance.  Recompense,  to  be  a  spur 
to  labour,  must  keep  pace  with  labour.  When 
the  reward  is  the  same  for  doing  little,  as  for 
doing  much,  the  indolence  or  other  seducements 
attendant,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  every 
man,  give  them  more  or  less  an  interest  in 
evading  butineu. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
appointment  of  stated  seasons  of  attendance, 
at  which  the  magistrate  should  be  bound  to  be 
in  readiness,  business  or  no  business,  would  go 
a  great  way  in  obviating  the  danger  of  inac- 
tivity, and  that  the  plan  of  rewarding  by 
settled  salaries  would  be  rendered  by  this 
means  considerably  preferable,  upon  the  whole, 
to  that  of  rewarding  by  occasional  fees  of 
office.  When  a  man  is  on  the  spot,  or  obliged 
to  be  on  the  spot  for  a  certain  time,  when  the 
chain  that  drew  him  aside  to  his  particular 
pleasures,  or  particular  business,  is  necessarily 
broken,  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  apply  as  not : 
he  may  as  well  do  the  business  he  goes  there 
to  do,  as  do  nothing. 

The  settled  mode  of  recompense  succeeds, 
we  see,  to  admiration,  in  the  instance  of  men 
in  the  first  rank  of  magistracy,  who  have 
an  ample  salary,  and  a  high  dignity  at  stake : 
and  who  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  public, 
and  particularly  of  their  own  critical  and  in- 
telligent profession  fixed  on  them,  to  detect 
any  instance  of  neglect,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
public  and  of  that  profession  wide  open  to  pro- 
claim it.  But  such  pledges  of  punctuality  are 
not  to  be  had  in  the  service  now  under  eon- 
aideration. 

In  this  case,  the  two  modes  of  recompense 
being  still  liable  to  opposite  objections,  an  idea 
that  might  possibly  suggest  itself  to  some,  is 
to  combine  them  in  the  same  person;  and  to 
bestow  such  emolument  as  may  be  thought 
proper  to  allow,  half  in  the  form  of  a  settled 
salary,  independent  of  the  quantity  of  business 
done  for  it,  and  the  other  half  according  to 
auch  compensation  as  shall  be  made,  in  fees  of 
offioe,accmingin  proportion  tothe  business.  But 
fees  of  office,  however  moderate,  can  never,  it 
must  be  confessed,  be  made  to  stand  clear  of 
this  dilemma:  either  they  are  high  enough,  on 
any  given  occasion,  to  serve  as-  a  motive  to 
act  on  that  occasion,  or  they  are  not :  if  not, 
by  the  supposition  they  are  of  no  use:  if  they 
are,  they  are  liable  to  turn  into  ahuae,  by 
prompting  him  who  profits  by  those  occasions 
to  use  his  industry  to  create  them. 

The  only  way  of  deriving  any  advantage 
ftv>m  the  union  of  these  different  plans  of  re- 
compense, seems  to  be  the  employing  them  on 
the  same  service  indeed,  but  not  on  the  same 
person.  In  short,  to  establish  two  sets  of 
magistrates,  those  of  on^set  to  be  paid  in  one 
of  the  two  ways,  and  those  of  the  other  set,  in 
the  other.    On  this  plan,  a  magistrate  out  of 

Vol.  X. 


one  set,  should  constantly  be  Jomed  with  one 
out  of  the  other  set  upon  each  business :  to  the 
end  that  each  might  supply  that  q;aalifieation, 
in  which  the  other  might  be  in  danger  of  beinff 
deficient.  The  justice  paid  hjfees  would  find 
activity.to  serve  as  a  tpvr  to  the  indolenee  that 
might  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  jus- 
tice paid  by  talary:  the  justice  paid  by  talary 
would  find  integrity  as  a  rein  to  the  aetivt^ 
of  the  justice  paid  by  feet. 

This  plan  would  probably  be  called  refined 
and  whimsical ;  as  everything  that  is  new  is 
apt  to  be.  With  better  show  of  reason,  it 
might  be  thought  invidious :  casting  a  note  of 
distrust  on  that  set  who  should  be  fixed 
upon  to  be  paid  by  fees :  as  persons  not  fit  to 
have  that  confidence  reposed  upon  them 
that  is  reposed  in  the  other  set  of  magistrates. 
A  means  of  obviating  this  objection  might  be 
the  forming  the  two  sets  at  different  times  of 
the  same  persons:  in  such  manner  that  each 
magistrate  should  be,  for  a  limited  time,  a 
twelvemonth  for  example,  in  the  set  to  be  paid 
by  fees :  and  afterwards,  for  an  equal  time,  in 
the  other  set  to  be  paid  by  salary.  Change 
might  be  made,  either  by  rotation,  or  by  ballot. 

In  order  to  prevent  too  intimate  an  union 
between  two  persons,  whose  interests  the  view 
is,  to  certain  purposes,  to  keep  severed,  it  should 
be  provided  that  no  two,  though  of  difibrent  sets, 
should  act  for  any  constancy  in  conjunction. 

Another  more  simple  expedient  than  that 
which  has  been  last  proposed,  and  which  might 
either  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  that,  or  be 
combined  with  it,  is  to  annex  the  recompense, 
neither  to  the  bare  acceptance  of  the  office,  as 
on  the  plan  of  settled  salary,  nor  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  business  done,  as  on  the 
plan  of  fees  on  each  occasion,  but  to  attendance. 

This  may  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways. 
By  a  settled  salary  for  the  whole  year,  vnth 
forfeitures  out  of  it  for  every  instance  of  non- 
attendance,—- a  plan  adopted  by  Mr  Viner, 
for  example,  in  his  establishment  for  a  Law 
Professor :  or,  without  any  such  salary,  or  any 
fees  of  office,  by  a  sum  to  be  divided  at  each 
period  of  attendance,  amongst  such  as  do  at- 
tend, not  exceeding  a 'certain  number:  a  mode 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  the  Directorship 
of  the  Amicable  Insurancep  Office,  the  Bank- 
rupt Commissions,  and  many  others.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  it  is  applied  to  the  office  in 
question :  I  mean  that  of  meeting  to  license 
public  houses,  and  in  this  instance,  Dr  Bum 
bears  strong  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  it.* 

In  determining  concerning  any  plan  that 
shall  be  proposed,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  business  is  so  to  provide,  as  that  the 
magistrates,  not  only  in  point  of  fiwst,  shall 
execute  their  offices  with  due  diligence  and 
integrity,  but  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  they 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  doing 
otherwise.  Much  depends  on  the  tiOe  they 
haw  to  confidence:  but  much  depends  also 

•  History  of  the  Poor  Laws,  1764,  p.  221. 
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upon  the  confidence  they  ponetn:  upon  the 
title  they  Bin  thought  to  hftre  to  it.  On  this 
account^  it  if  not  enough  that  the  plan  adopted 
■hall  have  heen  approved  by  experienoe,  as,  it 
maybe  thooght,  in  one  or  a  few  instaneee,  per- 
hi4»s  not  similar,  for  anything  thai  is  publie  to 
the  contrary:  instances,  not  cironmstantially 
compared  with  that  in  question:  instances, 
where  the  temptations  and  opportunities  to 
cwerre  from  the  line  of  duty,  peihaps  may, 
perhaps  may  not  be  similar.  It  should  be  such 
as  should  appear  from  tkeaty,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature,  applicable  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  in  question,  calculated  to 
compass  the  ends  proposed :  that  if  men  should 
still  complain  of  negligence  or  corruption,  it 
may  be  said  to  them, "  What  wonld  you  hare  I 
The  best  general  prerentive  measures  have 
been  taken  for  securing  the  persons  you  com- 
plain of,  against  the  temptation  to  do  ill,  that 
offered :  if  anything  has  heen  done  amiss,  'tis 
In  the  particular  nature  of  the  individual  that 
has  done  it  you  are  to  look  for  the  cause,  and 
in  theda;e«ii<iOfiof  the  laws  that  are  already  pro- 
vided for  the  remedy.  All  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  making  lam  that  the  case  admitted  of: 
it  has  been  made,  as  far  as  could  be  devised, 
the  apparent  interest  of  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion to  do  their  duty :  that  done,  all  is  done 
that  can  be  done.** 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  is,  not  to  be 
influenced  to  give  up  any  salutary  check,  any 
measure  of  security,  that  bids  fair  for  efficacy, 
by  the  notion  of  its  reflecting  on  this  or  that 
individual :  by  its  being  said,  that  gentlemen 
will  take  umbrage  at  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  them :  that  they  will  not  engage  in 
the  office  upon  such  terms.  All  this,  and 
abundance  more  that  may  be  urged  in  the 
same  Btrain,  is  abundantly  answered,  when  it 
is  observed  on  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
constitution,  that  no  precautions  against  the 
abuse  of  power  can  be  too  strict,  or  too  many, 
that  do  not  impede  the  use  of  it :  and  that 
these,  or  whatever  precautions  may  be  taken, 
are  taken,  not  against  this  or  that  individual, 
but  against  human  nature. 

The  provisions  made  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  law  can  be  of  use  no  further  than  in 
proportion  as  people  are  apprised  of  them. 

Many  delinquencies  of  the  inferior  order, 
though  detected,  escape  unpunished,  for  want 
of  persons  knowing  where  to  apply  on  the  oo- 
casioa,  or  what  steps  to  take.  Even  in  offences 
of  the  higher  rank,  which  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood make  a  common  cause  of  punishing, 
much  trouble  is  often  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  such  intelligence. 

For  this  purpose,  a  net  of  printed  advertise- 
ments, to  be  stuck  up  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  places  throughout  the  jurisdiction,  it  is  ap- 
prehended, might  be  of  use.  These  might  con- 
tain, let,  A  direction  to  the  nearest  office  where 
magistrates  are  sitting,  mentioning  the  houn 
of  tiieir  sitting,  and  what  to  do  with  a  delin- 


quent in  the  intervals  of  those  boitn;  Sdly,  The 
names  and  abodes  of  a  sufficient  number,  twelve 
for  example,  of  the  constables  who  live  nearest 
the  place  where  the  advertisement  is  affixed. 

Certain  places  should  be  fixed  upon  ttir 
these  advertisements  to  be  stuck  up  at^— fiiir 
example,  in  every  street,  immediately  over  the 
name  of  the  street.  As  to  the  form  of  print- 
ing, they  should  be  at  least  of  the  site  of  the 
larger  sort  of  play-bUls,  with  capitals,  and 
other  such  devices  to  attract  the  eye. 

The  title  of  these  might  be— From  the  Po- 
lice, Instructions  how  to  proceed  in  bringing 
Offenden  to  Justice. 

It  might  be  of  use,  were  there  some  emble- 
matical symbol  used  to  distinguish  all  audi 
advertisements  as  issue  from  authority :  some- 
thing that,  being  constantly  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  appropriated  to  that  purpose  alone, 
would  be  intelligible  to  such  as  cannot  read. 
The  figure  of  justice,  for  example,  with  her 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  resting  upon 
a  volume  of  the  laws :  either  that,  or  else  the 
king  sitting  in  Parliament.  Though  the  first 
symbol,  being  the  most  simple,  and  being  al- 
ready pretty  ikmiliarly  known,  seems  to  bo 
the  most  proper.  Advertisements  thus  dis- 
tinguished, it  might  be  made  penal  fbr  persona 
unauthorized  to  deface  or  to  pull  down :  of  which 
notice  should  be  given  vM  wee  in  all  placea 
of  worship. 

It  might  be  of  considerable  eonvenienoe 
were  there  a  place  of  temporary  custody  pro- 
vided under  the  very  roof  where  the  magis- 
tntes  sit,  for  the  lodgment  of  such  persons  as 
should  be  brought  for  examination  during  the 
intervals  of  their  sitting.  If,  for  trivial  delin- 
quencies, in  which  justices  of  the  peace  have 
the  power  of  determining,  as  well  as  of  inquir- 
ing, parties  could  be  brought  immediately  be- 
fore them,  and  the  complaint  dedded  on  tho 
spot,  it  would  save  much  trouble  and  expense; 
and  the  powen  granted,  in  many  instances,  to 
persons  at  large  of  apprehending,  Jlagrante 
delieto,  without  warrant,  might  1m  extended 
with  less  scruple  to  the  constable  himself,  for 
the  confined  and  single  purpose  of  carrying  m 
man  to  a  place,  certain  to  await,  at  a  tim« 
speedy  and  certain,  the  legal  oideis  of  a  mi^ 
l^strate. 

The  Banking   question  was  am< 
those  which  oooupied  Bentham's  min< 
Ck)Iqahoan  writes  to  him,  15th  Noy«, 
1799;— 

BbNTBAN   to  p.   CoLqUHOUN. 

^^  I  have  been  taming  my  thoughts  a 
little  (and  bat  yerj  little)  to  the  effeets 
of  yoar  eirculaiifi^  medium  plan^  and 
I  see  in  it  a  vast  lesouice  for  govern- 
ment. Whj  uhoM  the  Charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  be  zenewed  ?  or  why 
shonld  bankers  eidst  at  all?    Neither 
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the  one  nor  the  other  eo&tribvta  to  aog- 
ment  the  property  of  the  eoantrj ;  while 
by  dealing  in  money  and  aseiating 
monc^lisera,  who  are  always  hurtful 
to  every  state,  they  acquire  immense 
fortunes  by  availing  themselves  of  a 
resouree  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  which,  under  a  proper  system 
of  management,  would  not  only  ease 
tiie  country  of  the  prossuro  of  war  taxes, 
but  would  even  enable  government  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt  I  daresay 
you  aro  already  convinced  of  this,  from 
the  consideration  you  have  given  the 
subject  But  this  is  not  all  the  good  it 
would  produce :  those  commercial  die- 
trasses,  which  beget  distrust  and  produce 
ruin  to  many  respectable  individuals, 
while  they  disturb  the  beneficial  inter- 
course of  commerce,  could  rarely  hap^ 
pen:* 

And  again  on  the  29th  November : — 

*M.  I  should  conceive  the  ciroulation 
of  country  banker^s  paper  to  be  equal 
at  least  to  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  No  human  being  can  form 
any  accurate  judgment  of  what  may  be 
afloat  and  curront  at  the  same  time.  It 
must  hang  upon  conjecture,  and  the 
best  opinion  on  this  subject  will  be  ob- 
tained from  men  of  commeroial  know- 
ledge and  good  judgment:  I  should 
conceive  Sir  Francis  Barings  ideas  on 
this  subject  of  importance.  As  £Eir  as 
my  judgment  goes,  I  should  suppose 
the  countzy  ciroulation  of  Great  Britain 
about  eleven  or  twelve  millions.  Mr 
Burden  will  not  leave  town  till  parlia- 
ment meets. 

^  2.  I  had  conceived  the  ciroulation 
cf  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
exceed  ten  millions ;  but  Mr  Allaidlce 
is  no  doubt  right  Since  the  payment 
<Mf  specie  has  Wn  suspended,  I  should 
conceive  the  bank  may  h^ve  extended 
its  circulation  one-fourth.  This,  how- 
ever, is  judging  only  from  appearances : 
the  fSaet  cannot  he  ascertained.  The 
merohants  complain  of  the  directors 
being  less  liberal  in  discounts  than  the 
present  prossuro  requires,  although  they 
have  certainly  strotched  considerably, 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  ciroulation 
is  greater  than  it  ever  was.    The  addi-> 


tion  of  one,'  and  two,  and  five  pound 
notes,  within  the  last  eight  years,  must 
have  increased  the  ciroulation  in  a  cer- 
tain degree ;  but  it  does  not  go  very  fast 
beyond  the  metropolis. 

3.  ^The  country  bankers  keep  vety 
little  specie.  It  varies  according  to  the 
credit  and  opulence  of  the  bankers.  In 
proportion  as  bankers  possess  confidence 
in  the  country,  the  less  specie  is  reouired. 
They  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  a 
run  upon  them,  arising  from  want  of 
confidence,  whether  proceeding  from 
the  crodit  of  the  house  being  shidcen,  or 
from  public  calamity.  It  is  usual  for 
bankers  in  the  country  to  exchange  each 
other^s  notes  once  or  twice  a-week,  and 
the  balance  is  always  paid  by  a  bill  on 
London.  An  extensive  credit  hero  is 
what  they  trust  to  moro  than  specie,  for 
supporting  them  in  any  exigencgr ;  and 
the  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  this 
credit,  restrains  ciroulation,  and  pre- 
scribes a  limit,  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  of  the  bankers.  It  does  not 
happen  once  in  seven  years,  that  a 
country  banker  is  called  upon  to  pay 
specie  to  any  extent ;  and  it  seldom 
happens  at  a  distance  from  the  metroo 
polis,  that  gold  coin  is  to  be  met  with. 
The  risk  of  light  guineas  has  reconciled 
the  people  to  nofM,  and  nothing  else  is 
in  ciroulation.  A  considerable  amount 
in  silver  (comparatively  speaking)  must 
be  kept  at  the  countty  bankers^  houses 
for  change—  at  least  this  was  the  case 
beforo  the  five-pound  notes  were  issued* 
I  should  not  conceive  the  gold  equal  to 
one-eighth,  if  so  much,  of  the  amount 
of  the  notes  in  ciroulation ;  but  this  is 
mere  opinion.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
banker  to  have  as  little  as  possible,  and 
he  will  act  on  this  principle.  If  he  sees 
no  danger,  he  will  have  little  or  none; 
if  otherwise,  be  will  get  temporary  sup- 
plies from  the  metropolis. 

^  If  we  could  suppose  a  case,  whero 
a  sudden  demand  to  the  amount  of  one* 
fourth  of  the  ciroulation  of  the  ditferent 
country  banks  was  to  be  made  for  specie, 
I  thiuK  all  of  them  must  stop,  because 
they  could  not,  in  that  case,  assist  one 
another.  In  this  view,  specie  is  not  the 
foundation  upon  which  notes  aro  issued; 
but  the  credit  of  the  iituerij  and  their 
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known  property  and  responsibility.  It 
is  this  that  quiets  the  public  mind,  since 
a  general  impression  preyails  that  the 
specie  is,  at  all  times,  vety  inconsider- 
able in  the  coffers  of  the  Mmkers." 

Bentham  applied  to  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
ing for  information,  in  a  note  dated  2dd 
December,  1799. 

Benthah  to  Sir  Francis  Baring. 

«  Q.  S.  P.,  23d  December,  '99. 

^  Dear  Sib, — Permit  me  to  cast  my- 
self upon  your  experiencedkindnessforan 
answer  to  the  question  on  the  other  leaf. 
I  am  sensible  that  nothing  better  than 
mere  conjecture  can  be  given,  and  that 
conjecture  of  the  lowest  kind ;  but  from 
yoa  any  sort  of  conjecture  would  afford 
me  a  degree  of  satisfEUstion  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  source  on  a  subject 
in  which  I  happen  just  now  to  take  a 
particular  interest. — Believe  me  to  be, 
with  all  respect,  yours  ever. 

^^  1 .  Whereabouts  may  be  the  amount 
of  Bankers'  paper  (paj^le  on  demand) 
habitually  in  circulation  ? 

^^  2.  If  no  particular  sum  can  be  men- 
tioned, is  it  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
than  that  <^  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

^  Questions  added. 

^  3.  Has  any  and  what  addition  been 
made  to  the  quantity  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  in  consequence  of  the  issue 
of£2  and  £1  notes? 

"^  4.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  al- 
lowedto  customers  by  such  of  the  bankers 
as  allow  interest?  as  per  Sir  F.  B.'s  Ob- 
servational 2d  edit  p.  18." 

To  which  Sir  Francis  replies : — 

^  1.  The  bankers  in  London  have  no 
circulating  paper  payable  on  demand. 
The  country  binks  always  have ;  but  a 

payable  on  demand  originally^  and  what 
becomes  so,  in  cansequsnee  of  tks  lapse 
of  the  time  for  which  it  is  issued — ^this 
is  partly  explained  in  what  I  have  said 
about  the  Exeter  and  Newcastle  banks ; 
for  instance: 

*'  Exeter  issued  ori^nally  notes  on 
demand,  which  formed  a  small  part, 
(about  one-tenth  of  their  circulation,) 


the  remainder  being  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  days  alter  sight  with  interest. 

'^  Newcastle  issued  all  their  paper  to 
commence  interest  six  months  aner  date, 
and  thus  payable  on  demand,  conceiving 
it  the  best  means  to  keep  their  paper 
out ;  for  whoever  took  out  fresh  notes 
must  wait  six  months  before  interest 
commenced. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate, 
or  even  a  guess  at  the  amount,  ^hich 
must  vary  with  the  more  or  less  internal 
trade  of  the  countty.  The  proportion  of 
notes  issued  originally  payable  on  de- 
mand must  be  small ;  but  it  requires  a 
return  of  the  practice  of  the  great  banks 
to  know  the  degree  to  which  that  amount 
is  augmented  by  the  means  I  have  de- 
scribed* 

^  2.  The  preceding  will  explain  why 
no  answer  can  be  given  to  this ;  but  the 
total  quantity  or  amount  of  the  paper  of 
the  country  banks  must  very  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  my 
opinion;  but  doctors  always  differ. 

**^  3.  An  addition  has  been  made,  no 
doubt;  and  the  sum  would  have  been 
very  much  larger,  if  the  notes  had  been 
for  guineas  instead  of  pounds.  The 
number  which  are  in  circulation  may  be 
large,  but  I  cannot  think  the  value  or 
amount  to  be  considerable.  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  forms  no  important 

Kin  the  circulation  of  the  oonntiy. 
us  convenient  at  the  time :  it  ma^ 
be  so  now,  and  hereafter;  but  that  is 
the  extent  of  its  importance. 

^^  4.  The  rate  of  interest  from  country 
banks  will  vary :  some  are  so  low  as  2^ 
per  cent, but themostarefromd  percent, 
and  upwards.  It  is  probable  that  war 
and  partial  distress  may  have  varied  the 
rate  paid  by  the  same  banks. 

*'  You  should  read  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  examining  the  Bank; 
but  yon  must  not  positively  rely,  that 
what  are  stated  as  foots,  are  so  in  truth. 
I  forget  the  instances,  except  some  in 
the  evidence  of  Henry  Thornton,  which 
he  gives  as  receiving  information,  from 
others,  but  in  which  he  has  been  mis- 
informed. 

^'  The  subject  of  circulations  generally 
is  vety  tender  and  difficult  at  present^ 
for  we  must  have  many  shocks  and  con- 
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▼nlBionB  before  it  can  settle  in  a  sound 
basiB ;  in  the  meanwhile,  it  moves  quietly 
and  with  facility  for  those  who  propor- 
tion their  enterprises  or  operations  to 
their  means;  as  the  distress  and  fsulures 
of  99  out  of  100  which  have  happened 
in  the  last  six  months,  has  been  owing 
to  imprudence,  &c.,  of  the  parties." 

And  Bentham  acknowledged  the  com- 
munication thus : — 

Bekthak  to  Sia  Francis  Baring. 

^Queen's  Square  Place^ 
*"  27th  December,  1799. 

^^  My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  let  slip  a 
post  without  expressing  my  gratitude 
for  the  trouble  you  have  so  kindly  and 
so  promptly  taken  in  furmshing  me  with 
the  valuable  information  I  have  just  re- 
ceived.    # 

"  Apropae — ^have  you  heard — Yes, 
you  must  have  heard— of  Mr  /  don't 
Icnow  ioho'e  plan^  for  producing  a  cir- 
culating medium  of '  Stock-Notee^  which. 
were  to  he — and  not  to  he — a  mortgage 
of  stock  ?  By  means  of  a  common  friend, 
he  applied  to  me  repeatedly  and  press- 
ingly  for  my  opinion  of  his  plan.  To 
eiuble  me  to  form  one,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter,  asking  him  for  the  form  and 
tenor  of  one  of  his  proposed  8tock-Note»^ 
with  reasons  stating  why  I  could  not  do 
without  it — ^no  answer:  nor  though  I 
applied  repeatedly  and  pressingly,  could 
I  get  back  my  letter,  which,  I  said  at 
the  time,  I  should  want  back,  not  hav- 
ing preserved  a  copy  of  it.  Meantime, 
it  appeared  to  me,  that,  whatever  sort 
of  a  thing  his  Stock-Note  might  be,  it 
was  impossible  the  plan  should  do:  and 
I  drew  up  a  letter  accordingly,  which, 
without  announcing  the  result  of  it,  I 
let  him  know,  through  our  friend,  that  I 
had  in  readiness  for  him,  and  would 
send  immediately  on  his  returning  me 
the^r^^  That  I  might  have  no  bias 
on  my  mind,  I  would  not  know  who  he 


was,  nor  do  I  to  this  moment :  Eomilly 
knows,  and  was  going  to  tell  me,  but  I 
stopped  his  mouth. 

*^  As  Uiese  things  are  work  to  your 
humble  servant,  though  play  to  you,  it 
has  come  into  my  head  this  moment  to 
bore  you  with  the  said  second  letter,  for 
the  chance  of  taking  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  learning 
whether  my  own  are  fortunate  enough 
to  stand  confirmed  by  yours,  and  to  re- 
ceive any  correction  which  you  may 
have  the  charity  to  give  me. 

^'  Read,  or  unrea<^  as  you  have  time 
and  appetite,  do  me  the  Tavour  to  re- 
turn it  within  a  week ;  and  though  it 
should  be  waste  paper,  do  not  treat  it 
as  such,  since  the  replacmg  it  would 
cost  me  more  trouble  than  I  can  spare. 
I  am,  ftc." 

Sir  Francis  Baring  to  Benthav. 

^'  I  thank  you  veiy  much  for  the  per- 
usal of  your  letter,  and  agree  entirely 
with  you  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
must,  however,  in  candour,  point  out  to 
you  an  error  you  ha^  committed  in 
sayinff,  you  ao  not  underetand^  Sfc* 
Now  it  is  evident  that  your  assertions 
and  observations  are  decidedly  at  vari- 
ance. I  have  heard  of  the  plan  for 
about  twelve  months, — ^perhaps  it  may 
accompany  the  union,  for  it  is  much  too 
sublime  for  an  English  head :  and  your . 
ideas  about  the  tenor  of  the  note  are 
just,  as  I  think  it  impossible  to  frame 
a  note  founded  on  so  visionary  a  basis, 
as  would  inspire  confidence:  you  should 
recollect  that  when  Mandats  were  estab- 
lished, they  were  combined  in  a  degree 
with  Assignats :  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  fourteen  days  mandate  were  at 
30  per  cent,  discount,  and  in  six  months 
both  mandats  and  assignats  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  same  bottomless  pit.  I 
have  marked  with  a  pencil  a  short  ob* 
servation  which  cannot  be  answered^ 
and  therefore  eatu  eet^ 
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Dr  Boget,  AddiocUm,  Abbot,  Morton  Pitt.— Projoofc  of  a  Frigidariom.— Letter  on  tbo 
Popalatlon  Bill. — ProTontioii  of  Foigei7. — lAnd^a  Widow. — Annuity  Koto,  tad  Banking  Projoeti. — 
Coimpondoiioo  with  Bow,  Pye,  Vunittirt,  Dmnont,  and  Young. 


Ok  the  eabject  of  the  newlj-diseoTered 
langhing-gas,  ^^Nitrons  Oxide  of  Azote," 
there  is  the  following  from 

PSTER  ROQBI*  TO  BeNTHAM. 

''  Cheltenham,  January  9,  1800. 
**  Sir, — ^Not  having  been  able  to  pro- 
ottre  the  number  of  Nicholson's  Journal, 
containing  the  article  yon  refer  to  in  the 
letter  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me,  I  cannot  form  any  judgment  con- 
cerning it.  I  suppose,  however,  from 
your  account,  that  it  does  not  differ  mar, 
terially  from  the  ^  Notice  on  the  Re- 
spiration of  a  newly-discovered  gas,  &c.,' 
pablished  by  Dr  I^does  in  November, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet,  under 
the  above,  or  some  similar  title.  The 
medical  effecto  of  the  air  in  question  are, 
no  doubt,  veiy  violent  and  peculiar ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  ex- 
periments, I  could  not  discover  in  them 
sufficient  uniformity  to  enable  me  to  draw 
a  conclusion.  I  shall  endeavour,  how- 
ever, to  give  you  some  general  idea  of 
its  effects  upon  myself.  1  have  respired 
the  air  three  different  times ;  in  the  hist 
(^  which  the  experiment  was  pushed  as 
&ras  was  prudent — that  is,  until  the 
air-bag  dropped  from  my  hands.  The 
first  inspirations  induced  a  giddiness  and 
stupor,  from  which  I  was  graduallv 
roused  by  a  kind  of  delirium,  which 
stole  upon  me  imperceptibly,  but  which, 
after  a  certain  time,  increased  so  rapidly 
that  I  soon  lost  sight  of  every  object 
around  me,  and  all  recollection  of  where 
I  was.  I  felt  as  if  my  whole  frame  had 
been  violently  and  tnmultuously  agitated 
— a  state  to  which  I  can  conceive  nothing 
similar,  unless  it  be  that  of  hi^h  delirium 
or  mania.   How  long  I  remained  in  this 

*  Kow  Dr  Bogot,  the  ion  of  Romilly^  brodior- 
in-law.  HemnBtbaToboenayoonginanstadjing 
hii  profenion  at  the  date  of  the  letter. 


situation  I  cannot  pretend  exactly  to  de- 
termine, as  my  estimate  of  time  must, 
in  such  circumstances,  have  been  veir 
inaccurate.  The  whole  scene,  indeed, 
had  more  resemblance  to  a  delirious 
dream,  than  to  anything  that  could  be 
distinctly  rememliered.  Its  duration 
was  probably  not  above  a  few  minutes, 
for  every  unnatural  feeling  had  com- 
pletely subsided  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
But  I  perfectly  recollect  that,  ^ring  the 
whole  time  I  was  under  its  influence,  I 
experienced  no  pleasurable  sensations  of 
any  kind,  but  rather  those  of  an  oppo- 
site description.  Nor  was  I  singular  in 
this  reapect ;  for  some  other  persons  on 
whom  1  saw  the  experiment  made,  were 
affected  unpleasantly.  The  pleasure 
expressed  by  the  rest  might  have  arisen 
possibly  from  the  novelty  of  the  sensa- 
tion. One  chemist,  I  think  it  is  the 
Abb^  Rozier,  describes  his  feelings  on 
his  first  inspiring  hydrogenous  gas,  aa 
highly  pleasurable,  m  which,  perhaps, 
the  same  cause  may  be  assinied. 

*'  In  July  last^  I  gave  lir  Davy,  the 
discoverer  of  this  air,  an  account  I  had 
written  at  his  request,  of  the  effect  it 
had  had  upon  me.  This  account,  I  find, 
has  been  suppressed. 

"  I  should  not  apprehend  any  danger- 
ous consequences  from  moderate  trials 
with  a  gaa  diluted  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  common  air;  but  I  confess,  until 
its  effects  on  other  animals  be  better 
known,  I  should  have  no  inclination 
a^in  to  venture  my  health  in  any  trial 
of  its  frill  effects.  I  am,  indeed,  disposed 
to  doubt  the  entire  safety  of  such  ex- 
periments, after  the  account  given  me 
by  one  gentleman  who  had  breathed  it 
in  a  large  dose,  and,  I  believe,  pure. 
The  feehngs  it  produced  in  him,  he  re- 
presented as  those  of  a  total  suspension 
of  all  his  faculties,  impressing  him  with 
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tbo  belief  tliat  lie  was  at  the  point  of ' 
death.  When  puie,  it  is  speedily  £iUal 
to  smaU  animals ;  mice,  when  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  it,  die  in  abont  four 
or  fiye  minutes.  A  taper  bums  in  it 
with  greater  brilliancj  than  in  common 
air. 

<^  As  yon  seem  desirous  of  knowing 
the  method  of  preparing  it,  I  shall 
conclude  by  giving  yon  some  account 
of  it. 

^  Crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  are 
to  be  heated  till  they  undergo  the  aqnas- 
ous  fusion,  and  while  in  this  state,  are 
to  be  supersaturated  with  Smmoniai  by 
adding  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia  till 
no  further  effervescence  is  produced  by 
fresh  additions.  The  salt  resulting  from 
this  combination  is  decomposed  by  a 
certain  degree  of  heat»  below  what  is 
called  a  red  heat,  in  such  a  manner 
that  this  peculiar  air  is  extricated. 
This  process,  though  simple,  is  an  oper- 
ation that  requires  some  delicacy  in 
regulating  the  application  of  heat ;  for 
upon  the  proper  management  of  this 
the  purity  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  the  experiment,  depends.  If 
the  just  medium  be  exceeded,  either  ni* 
trous  gas  is  disengaged  along  with  it,  or 
a  defl^B^ion  is  produced,  which  bursts 
the  retort.  I  should  add,  also,  that  be* 
fore  the  air  thus  obtained  can  be  breathed 
wiUi  any  safety,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  few  hours  in  contact  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  in  order  to  pu- 
rify it  from  idl  mixture  of  nitrous  gas; 
bat  if  a  large  quantity  of  water  be  em- 
ployed, much  of  the  air  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve will  itself  be  absorbed. — I  remam. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

^'Petbb  Roobt." 

A  strange  sort  of  askine  for  a  dinner, 
Bentham  addressed  to  Mrs  Evan  Ne- 
pean.     (March  21st,  1800.) 

*'  Good  mt  Lady, — ^Heaven  bless 
and  preserve  your  good  ladyship !  Seeing, 
as  how  your  htdyship  was  so  good  as  to  In9 
pleased  to  be  so  kind  as  to  say,  as  how 
that  the  round  of  beef  would  be  good 
cold,  and  that  there  would  be  some  of  it 
for  dinner  to-morjow,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  day  after,  ^which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  this  day,  an  t  please  your  lady* 


ship,)  and  that  I  might  have  some  of  it 
for  asking  for,  if  so  be  as  how  I  behaved 
well,  which  is  my  constant  indiver  to  be, 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities,  where- 
by if  it  should  please  your  good  ladyship 
to  bestow  some  of  this  good  beef  upon 
a  poor  man  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or 
any  time,  as  long  as  it  keeps  good,  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  him  in  these 
hard  times ;  and  so  no  more  at  all  at 
present  from  your  good  ladyship's  humble 
servant  to  command.  And  so,  with  the 
proviso  that  so  long  as  there  is  such 
good  beef  to  be  had  for  praying  for,  and 
such  a  dear  good  lady  to  bcAtow  the 
same,  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray, 
being,  with  the  utmost  difference  and 
respect,  your  ladyship's  humble  servant 
to  command. 

"  J.  B. 
'*  P.  8.  This  is  with  the  proviso  that 
none  of  the  quality,  nor  nobody  else, 
dines  with  your  good  ladyship  and  the 
good  fiftmily,  seeing  as  how  if  there  was 
any  living  creatnr  besides,  I  could  never 
mike  bodd  to  intrude  myself  but  would 
ax  leave  for  some  other  day.  With  my 
humble  duty  and  sarvice  to  good  Madam 
Winkworthand  the  Squier,  concludes  me. 
**  J.  Barebones." 

Hasty,  but  characteristic,  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Dumont : — 

''  Q.  S.  P.,  20^  Juney  1800. 

^^  Mr  DSAR  DuMONT, — ^I  retum  you 
herewith  your  Buonaparte  letter,  with 
thanks;  also  Mr  North's  letters.  Your 
suspicion  about  Mallet  du  Pan,  I  repel 
with  scorn.  You  made  me  the  offer, 
but  you  never  realised  it  What  I  had 
of  you  was  nothing  but  Bibliotheque 
Britannique, — all  returned. 

^^  Pray  send  me  Mr  North's  address; 
his  parish,  and  nearest  post-town,-— do 
so  by  the  first  opportunity. 

^  I  leave  out  for  you  seven  packets 
ofMSS.   €h)d  knows  what  they  contun! 

«« I  have  a  fewsheets  entitled  Omnipo^ 
tence,  about  a  dozen  or  so, — ^viz.  Of  the 
Legislature  or  Supreme  Power, — show- 
ing that  tliere  ought  to  be  no  limits  to  it, 
—no  occasional  c<mMiUton#, — no  epochs 
of  revinan.  But  this,  I  believe,  you 
have  seen.    I  have  more  about  Constitu- 
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tional  Laws, — including  old  stuff  about 
Etats  Generaux,  &c/' 

To  Mr  Addington,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Bentham  sent 
(July  24th,  1800)  suggestions  for  archi- 
tectural arrangements  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  order  to  gire  effect  to  sug- 
gestions for  the  regulation  of  debate. 
The  proposal  is  original,  and  parts  of  it, 
at  least,  feasible  : — 

Bentham  to  Speaker  Adpinoton. 

**  Sir, — ^The  architectural  alterations 
proposed  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, recall  to  me  an  old  idea,  a  com- 
pressed hint  of  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  to  your  consideration. 

^'  Debate  6Mt^  the  question,  or  even 
foithout  a  question,  consuming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  of  evety  delibera- 
tive assembly  as  yet  known,  would  the 
simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  under- 
mentioned remedy,  atone  for  the  novelty 
of  it? 

*^  The  subject-matter  of  debate — Mo- 
tion— Address — Clause  (in  a  Bill,  &c.) 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  would  be  yisible  to  evety  member  in 
the  House,  in  types  large  enou^  for  the 
purpose,  the  matter  to  be  composed^ 
oroken  up^  and  recomposed^  for  succes- 
sive motions,  &c.,  with  that  rapidity 
which  is  in  use  among  compositors  for 
the  press. 

^  Practicability,  in  respect  of  size  and 
distance,  was  ascertained  many  years 
ago,  by  observations,  experiments,  and 
calculations.  I  found  that  a  quantity 
of  matter  more  copious  than  is  usually 
exemplified  in  any  king's  speech  or  ad- 
dresSy  might  be  made  legible  at  the  re- 
motest station  of  a  room  much  more 
spacious  than  either  of  the  existing 
i^Murtments,  called  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Supposing  the  principle  admitted, 
the  application  of  it  would  be  suscepti- 
ble of  two  extensionsy  neither  of  which 
I  should  expect  to  find  capable  of  ob- 
taining admittance,  at  least  during  the 
life  of  any  person  now  living,  against 
the  resistance  that  might  be  opposed  by 
the  idea  of  innovation  and  the  fear  of 
ridicule. 

''  One  is— a  Table,  exhibiting  the 


Rules  of  Debate:  analagous  to  the 
Tf;U>le  of  the  Ten  Commandments^  which 
we  see  in  churches. 

^^  Another  is — a  Table  of  the  Impbo- 
prieties  men  are  liahle  to  fiEill  into  in 
debate — an  idea  suggested  by  the  inge- 
nious but  imperfect  list  of  ^  Fallacies' 
exhibited  so  long  ago  as  in  the  books  of 
school-logic  copied  from  Aristotle. 

^'  A  icand  or  rod  (an  ensign  already 
borne  by  more  than  one  ojffker  of  state^ 
and  thereby  protected  against  the  impu- 
tation of  ridicule ;  but  in  tlieir  hands 
an  instrument  of  mere  parade)  would, 
in  the  handif  of  the  Speaker  or  Chair- 
man, be,  in  the  case  supposed,  an  instru- 
ment of  indispensable  service,  by  point* 
ing  to  the  passage  or  word  in  the  Motiony 
&c.,  not  attended  to— to  the  rule  mfring- 
ed,  or,  (as  it  is  feared,)  in  danger  of  being 
infringed,  to  the  head  of  impropriety 
incurred,  or,  but  for  such  aid,  in  a  way 
to  be  incun«d. 

'*  Correction  might  thus  be  adminis- 
teredy  or  rather  by  timely  warning,  the 
occasion  for  itpreventedy  without  inter- 
ruption, and  with  a  degree  of  gentleness^ 
(not  to  speak  of  dignityy)  hitherto  with- 
out example. 

^^  Under  the  approaching  influx,  a 
lenitive  of  this  nature,  might  it  not 
operate  upon  occasion  as  a  preventive 
not  only  of  ill  bloody  but  bloodshed  f 

^*  Appropriate  arrangements  of  the 
architectural  kind,  such  as  a  station  for 
the  reception  of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  and 
adapted  to  the  station  of  the  Speaker  or 
Chairmany  &c.,  would  be  requisite :  and 
this  consideration  as  it  has  been  the 
cause,  will  (I  humbly  hope)  be  accept- 
ed as  an  apology^  for  whatever  might 
otherwise  appear  intrusive,  in  an  address 
thus  timedy  from  a  man  whose  nullity 
for  so  many  years  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  has  not  been  the  result  of 
indolence. 
**  Queen  Square  PlaeCy  Westminster^ 

''  24M  Jufyy  1800. 
^^  To  the  Right  Honourable  the 

^  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Charlbb  Abbot  to  Benthak. 

''Sundqy. 
^*  My  only  reason  for  not  saying  any- 
thing about  your   Motion  Table  was, 
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because  I  should  not  have  advised  you 
to  send  the  proposal.  It  might  be  used 
practicallj,  I  dare  say;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  want  of  it  is  at  present  felt ; 
and  as  you  have  one  new  project  in 
hand,  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  acquire 
the  character  of  a  Faiseur  de  projsU 
with  people  who  are  not  too  much  dis- 
posed to  carry  into  effect  the  one  for 
which  they  are  pledged. 

"As  to  the  Registry,  if  I  did  not 
mention  it,  it  was  purely  accidental. 
In  truth,  if  it  succeeds  at  all,  it  will  fall 
short  of  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done, 
and  probably  very  short  indeed  of  what 
you,  who  wish  to  have  everything  per- 
fect, would  desire.  But  we  must  work 
with  things  and  men  as  they  are,  if  any 
practical  good  is  to  be  done. 

"  On  Tuesday  se'nnight  we  go  from 
hence  upon  a  visiting  tour,  and  shall 
have  no  fixed  abode  for  some  time ;  but 
letters  left  for  me  in  Pall  Mall  will 
always  follow  me. 

^'lou  may  depend  upon  a  copy  of 
the  Record,  the  first  when  printed ;  but 
it  will  be  scarcely  finished  before  No- 
vember, on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
letter-press  in  the  Appendix,  and  the 
number  of  plates. 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  use  made  of  my  scrape  npon  the 
Sinking  Fund,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 


it." 


BXNTHAM  TO  ChaBLBS  AbBOT. 


"  Q.  S.  p.,  Jufy  30,  1800. 

*^  How  comes  no  report  to  have  been 
made  about  the  records  ?  I  see  some- 
thing about  £1000  voted  for  somebody 
on  that  account,  but  not  intelligible. 

*'  Thanks  for  Exchequer  Bill  Return 
received.  Pray  send  me  back  the  en- 
closed by  return  of  post. 

^'  Copies  sent  the  24th  inst.  to  the 
Speaker,  Chancellor,  and  Mr  Pitt. 

"  Yesterday,  note  from  the  Speaker 
IB  these  words : — 

''  *  The  Speaker  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr  B.,  and  has  the  honour  of 
acknowledging  his  letter  of  the  24th 
inst.,  with  many  thanks.' 

"  This  was  more  than  I  expected,— ^ 


no  notice  from  either  of  the  two  others, 
of  course. 

"  Do  not  you  think  that  in  case  of 
squabbles,  confusion,  &c.,  especially  from 
the  Irish,  this  may  perhaps  be  called  to 
mind  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  that 
the  architectural  arrangements  had  phy- 
sically precluded  the  use  of  it" 

The  next  is  a  letter  from 

Bentham  to  W.  Morton  Pitt. 
''  Q.  S.  P.  14ih  Aug.  1800. 

^'  My  dear  Sir, — You  have  been  so 
quiet  a  creditor  for  the  four  years  (for 
it  can  be  little  less)  that  I  have  been 
indebted  to  your  liberality  for  the  loan 
of  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Finance 
Reports,  (anno  1797))  that  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect  you  have  considered  it  as  a 
lost  debt,  and  found  some  means  or  other 
to  replace  it.  Should  that  be  the  case» 
my  character  is  gone,  and  worldly  wis- 
dom suggests  the  keeping  the  one  trea- 
sure by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
other.  But  if  the  case  be,  that  you  have 
never  ceased  to  regard  me  as  an  honest 
man,  and  that  accordingly  your  third 
and  fourth  volumes  lie  to  this  hour  pin- 
ing for  their  companions  on  your  ■ 
shelves,  {^shelves'  ought  to  have  had  an 
epithet  to  complete  the  pathos,)  then,  and 
in  that  case,  you  have  but  to  acknowledge 
the  same  under  your  hand,  and  volumes 
first  and  second  take  wing  for  Arlington 
Street.  The  proximate  cause  of  this  fit 
of  probity  is,  that  this  original  impression 
being,  as  everybody  knows,  unpurchase-* 
able,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  numbers 
absolutely  exhausted,  and  the  pretended 
reimpression  mutilated  and  good  for  no- 
thing, and  divers  efforts  I  have  used  to 
complete  my  set,  (having  had  volumes 
third  and  fourth  from  the  beginning  of 
things,)  having  proved  fruitless, — I  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the  four 
volumes  at  the  expense  of  a  burthensome 
obligation  from  a  man  who  will  not  ac- 
cept of  payment.  But  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  you  have  done  the  injury 
to  my  character,  as  above-mentioned,  I 
am  willing  to  compound :  and  if  your 
succedaneous  volumes  should  be  as  yet 
unbound,  such  is  my  generosity,  I  would 
consent  to  an  exchange  with  you.  Had 
it  not  been  for  so  providential  a  resource, 
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I  liftd  tabdaad  mj  oonsoieiioe  and  har- 
dened my  heart  to  each  a  degree  thai  I 
AoM  abaolvtely  hare  kept  the  bookn  on 
and  on  till  the  owner  had  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  don,  and  hamited  me, 
— they  Imving  heen  ail  abng,  with  re- 
ference to  my  neceaaitiea,  beyond  all 
price,  (whence  some  people,  in  my  place, 
would  take  occasion  to  say  pretty  things 
about  the  liberality  of  the  owner,  and 
80  forth;  but  this  is  a  parenthesis,)  I 
had,  howerer,  just  so  much  grace  left  as 
to  have  guarded  ^ou  against  my  repre- 
sentatives,  by  givrng  an  indication  of  the 
lawful  owner  m  a  blank  lea£ 

^  I  hope  that  this  will  find  yon  and 
yoins  in  wonted  health  and  proeperity, 
—-ever  gay  and  ererbosy, — ^feeding  the 
poor  and  entertaining  kings. — ^Belieye 
me,  See,'' 

Bentham  was  at  this  time  mnoh  occn-^ 
pied  with  a  project  for  preserving  fniit, 
vegetables,  &c,  from  decay,  by  m  em« 
ployment  of  ealiy  and  wrote  to  Dr  Boget, 
September  4th,  1800:— 

Benthak  to  Db  Rogbt. 

**  Quem'i  Square  Flaee^  TF^ttminster, 
''  TJ^idii^,  September  4M,  1800. 

*^  Dbab  Sib, — It  is  with  no  small  sa- 
tisfiustion  I  avail  myself  of  youroblinng 
permission  (received  through  Mr  Ko- 
milly)  to  cast  my  crudities  upon  your 
indulgence.  Even  in  the  course  of  this 
very  letter,  I  must  trust  to  the  same  in- 
dulgence for  tolerating  incoherence,  the 
better  part  of  my  attention  being  called 
aside  hj  matters  of  superior  moment,  as 
well  as  pressure,  and  my  mind  enfeebled 
by  some  years  of  oppression,  and  ill 
qualified  to  sustain  these  or  indeed  any 
other  burthens. 

^The  catch-word  (yon  will  find)  is 
Fri^idarium^  a  sort  of  ice-house,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  fermentable 
substances  of  all  sorts,  from  prejudicial 
fermentation,  by  excluding  the  degree 
of  heat  necessary  to  that  process.  The 
commercial  plus  therein  deducible  in- 
cludes, you  see,  all  provisions  except 
grain,  with  different  degrees  of  advan- 
tage. 

^  In  one  of  the  sheets  yea  will  see 
each  hctB  as  it  has  come  in  my  way 


to  collect  in  a  course  of  casnal  madins 
of  four  or  five  years.  ^^^ 

^That  by  the  means  in*  question,  all 
fermentable  substances  may  be  k^ 
fiom  all  distinguished  species  of  fermen- 
tation,  putrenction  mcluded,  seems 
out  of  all  doubt :  but  whether  horn  all 
changes  peroq»tible  to  the  palate,  is  a 
matter  that  I  suppose  remains  to  be 
tried.  If  not  already  ascertained,  I 
make  no  doubt  of  your  agreeing  with 
me  that  the  point  is  worth  the  trial  in 
every  point  of  view,  philosophical  as 
well  as  commercial  not  excepted. 

^  While  simple  absence  of  heat  (an 
effect  so  easily  obtained)  promised  so 
much,  and  (as  £ar  as  resorted  to,)  in  a 
sufficient  degree  performed,  what  weak* 
ness  to  have  recourse  to  Um  inadequate 
expedient  of  mixtures,  as  by  salting, 
&C.,  or  even  the  deteriorative  expedient 
of  removal  of  moisture  by  heat,  solution 
in  air,  pressure,  or  otherwise. 

^^Freering  keeps  animal  substances 
eatable  for  any  length  of  time,  as  is 
known  by  universal  practice  throughout 
the  BusBian  empire ;  but  not  altogether, 
I  understand,  without  prejudice  to  fibr 
vour :  but,  by  freexing,  the  texture  is 
quite  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

^  The  object  is  to  keep  the  subjeet- 
matter  unfroaen  in  a  temperature  not 
hi^er  (say)  than  36.  This  equability 
maybe  preserved,  (l)y  an  adequate  maga- 
zine of  ice  throughout  the  year,)  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  air  of  the  Frigidarium,  and, 
without  doubt,  (I  imagine,)  in  what  I 
call  the  Balneum^  viz.  under  water. 

^^  In  cellars,  joints  of  meat  are  kept 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  I  believe,  even  in 
summer  time.  This,  as  fiir  as  it  goes, 
proves  in  favour  of  the  project,  and 
proves  nothing  against  it  wlune  cellars 
£eu1;  the  temperature  of  a  cellar  in  sum- 
mer being  hudly  below  50* 

^'You  will  see  various  paragraphs 
relative  to  a  Tepidarium,  and  to  con- 
trivances for  preserving  different  degrees 
of  temperature  in  a  r^fular  scale.  All 
these  experiments  I  should  have  tried 
together,  had  fortune  favoured :  as  it  is^ 
I  must  confine  myself,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  the  most  simple  and  most  pro- 
fitable, with  a  view  to  practice  and 
commercial  profit,  as  above.    In  the 
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dioice  <4  ^  msbjtct^mMtt  of  philoao* 
phiatioD,  the  pnnciple  of  utility — your 
old  aoqnmintaDce,  luif  been  my  guide. 
I  leftTe  it  to  Mr  Toaomnt  to  employ 
gold  m  the  deBtracti<m  of  diamonds. 

^  Yon  will  see  abondanoe  of  repeti- 
UonSy  and  not  a  few  abflorditiee :  bat  to 
e^Nmge  them,  would  have  taken  up 
aiore  time  than  I  can  spare. 

**M7  Frigidarium  I  think  of  making 
nmi-globulu',  (or  xather  a  frustum  of  a 
globe  mounted  on  a  cylinder,)  about  six- 
teen feet  diameter  clear  in  the  inside : 
estimated  expense,  by  an  able  and  confi- 
dential architect,  about  £l70.  It  will 
form  a  mount  in  my  garden,  and  will  be 
pretty  well  shaded  by  tall  trees.  Ves- 
sels and  instruments  may  make  up  the 
expense,  say  £250 :  and  subject-matter 
of  experiment  for  the  twelvemonth,  per- 
baps  £100  more.  Some  rough  graphi- 
cal sketches  of  the  Frigidarium  (not  by 
tbe  architect^  as  you  will  perceiye) 
may  perhaps  be  with  the  rest  of  the 
papers. 

^*  In  case  of  success  on  this  ^ally-pot 
scaUy  I  have  a  situation  at  command 
extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  on  upon  the  commercial 
scale,  and  a  plan  of  architecture  invent- 
ed by  my  friend  above-mentioned,  (Mr 
Bunco,  architect  to  the  Naval  Works,) 
which  promises  to  reduce  very  consider^ 
ably  theexpense  on  that  score,  viz.  a  means 
of  making  a  concave  semi-globular  arch : 
in  a  word,  a  dome  without  the  scaffold- 
ing, called  eenierinff. 

^  The  grounds  in  respect  of  supposed 
or  known  matter-of-fact  of  the  projected 
course  of  experiment  are  contained  in 
the  sheet  of  Collectanea^  which,  there- 
fore, I  would  recommend  to  be  the  first 
read. 

*'  The  numberof  sheets  sent  isthirteen. 
I  send  the  copies  as  most  legible,  but 
have  not  had  time  to  revise  them.  Of 
a  few  of  the  sheets  which  I  could  least 
bear  to  lose,  I  have  taken  copies. 

'^  Now,  then,  as  to  my  views  in  troub- 
ling yon  with  these  papers: 

^  1.  Does  any  matter-of-fect  or  consi- 
deration present  itself  to  you  as  oppos- 
ing an  inanperable  bar  to  success  ?  j 


*^  2.  Item,  anything  as  necessary  or 
particularly  conducive  to  success  ? 

*^  3.  Does  the  course  of  experiments 
and  observations  I  think  to  engage  in, 
(unless  you  should  show  cause  to  the 
oontraiy,)  strike  you  as  sufficiently 
interesting  in  any  point  of  view,  to 
produce  an  inclination  on  your  part  to 
observe  and  attend  the  progress  of  them? 

^  4.  Could  you  make  it  convenient  to 
give  me  your  company  at  the  time  of 
planning  the  building  and  other  arrange- 
ments ? — a  business  which  could  not,  I 
think,  well  be  defexred  (in  respect  of  the 
season  and  neatlier)  beyond  the  first 
week  in  October.  I  feel  much  the  want 
of  a  confidential  finend,  whose  sympar 
thetic  zeal  might  animate  my  languor, 
and  to  whose  information  and  intelli- 
gence I  might  look  for  a  supply  of  my 
own  deficiencies. 

«« Even  in  the  paper  of  the  latest  data, 
you  will  find  the  arrangements  in  a 
very  crude  and  imperfect  state.  As  yet, 
I  have  given  none  but  superficial  glances. 
The  business  has  never  yet  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  1  have  never  yet  ap- 
plied to  it  seriously :  but  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  so  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  I  expect  Ibhe 
architect,  who  is  now  at  Plymouth  upon 
duty  in  the  same  party  with  your  cousin 
Bomilly. 

^'  By  the  very  next  opportunity  after 
this  comes  to  hand,  I  would  beg  a  line 
from  you,  if  it  were  only  just  to  let  me 
know  of  its  arriving  safe :  if  yon  had 
time  to  glance  over  the  papers,  so  much 
the  better.  I  could  wish  at  first  to  have 
the  picture  of  first  impressions :  and  af- 
terwards, when  you  have  had  time,  the 
result  of  your  maturer  thoughts. 

^'  I  hope  Mr  Romilly  conveyed  in 
due  season  my  thanks  for  the  fevour  of 
your  instructive  letter  relative  to  the 
wonder-working  gas:  I  see  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  new  and  larger  volume  on 
the  subject  by  Mr  Davy.  I  left  your 
uncle  on  Sunday  in  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  setting  out  on  the  then  next,  and 
now  last  Tuesday,  bag  and  baggage, 
household  and  all,  on  his  excursion  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.     Believe  me,  ^c." 
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Dr  Boget  answera : — 

Da  Boget  to  Bemthax. 
'^  Sidmouih^  September  M,  1800. 

*^  I  received  joxa  parcel,  veiy  safe, 
jesterdaj  morning.  As  yon  express  a 
wish  to  know  what  were  m j  first  im- 
pressions on  learning  the  nature  of  jour 
scheme,  I  shall  begin  by  telling  jon, 
the  J  were  veiy  much  in  its  f&your.  On 
a  superficial  glance  over  the  papers,  I 
was  struck  with  the  extensiveness  of 
the  views  they  seem  to  open;  and  a 
nearer  inspection  convinced  me  that 
the  proposed  experiments  must  lead 
to  a  wide  field  of  investigation  on 
various  subjects,  -  scientific  as  well  as 
economical.  From  what  I  have  as  yet 
collected,  I  should  conceive  it  to  be  no 
very  difiicult  matter  to  succeed  in  main- 
taining a  temperature,  sufficiently  con- 
stant and  uniform,  for  every  purpose  in 
which  it  was  required.  I  can  perceive, 
at  present,  nothmg  that  opposes  any  in- 
superable bar  to  success ;  and,  indeed, 
we  have  it  so  much  in  our  power  to 
retard  to  almost  any  degree,  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  that  some  sort  of  suc- 
cess can  hardly  fail  to  result  from  the 
attempt  By  the  means  you  propose, 
it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable that  the  total  suspension  of  every 
species  of  fermentation  mt^ybe  obtained 
for  any  length  of  time.  There  is  one 
consideration  too,  which  just  now  occurs 
to  me,  (though  you  have  probably  anti- 
cipated the  remark,)  and  is  apparently 
of  great  moment  in  the  future  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plan  on  a  great  scale: — it  is, 
that  the  space  eained  by  enlarging  the 
dimensions  of  the  building,  will  increase 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
surfiEbce  exposed  to  the  heating  or  cool- 
ing influence  of  the  atmosphere  mcreases ; 
the  former  being  as  the  cube  of  the 
diameter,  the  latter  as  the  square  only. 
Hence,  the  larger  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  constructed,  the  greater  proportion 
will  the  space  cooled,  bear  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cooling  materials  required  to  pro- 
duce or  maintain  the  same  given  temper- 
ature in  that  space.  However  fsiyour- 
able  the  results  on  a  small  scale,  they 
will  be  still  more  so  on  a  larger.  The 
only  discouraging  reflection  that  has  pre- 


sented itself  to  me  is,  that  the  immediate 
utility  that  may  result  from  the  scheme, 
does  not,  as  yet,  appear  in  so  clear  a 
light,  as  the  possibility  of  carrying  it 
into,  execution  does.  But  I  am  too 
ignorant  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
speculation  to  venture  offering  any  crude 
observations  of  mine  to  your  maturer 
experience.  When  I  have  had  a  little 
more  time  to  ruminate  on  the  subject,  I 
will  trouble  you  with  what  has  occurred 
to  me.  Allow  me  to  mention,  in  the 
meantime,  that  I  feel  extremely  flattered 
at  your  having  selected  me  as  not  un- 
worthy of  your  confidence,  and  at  your 
permission  to  witness  your  experiments^ 
and  participate  in  your  labours ;  a  per- 
mission of  which  I  shall  very  gladly 
avail  myself.  It  was  already  my  inten- 
tion to  have  been  in  town  towards  the 
end  of  October, — as  I  purpose  attending 
some  hospital  in  the  course  of  next 
winter.  It  will  not  materially  derange 
my  plans,  to  hasten  my  journey  a  week 
or  two  earlier, — ^I  am,  &c." 

Bentham  is  only  strengthened  in  his 
convictions  by  the  few  difficulties  which 
Dr  Boget  suggests — and  replies  of  date 
September  IdSi : — 

^  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  or 
encountfing  to  me,  than  your  obliging 
letter  of  the  9th  instant,  just  received. 
I  take  you  at  your  word^  and  consider 
you  as  in  a  state  of  requisition ;  but  of 
that,  more  before  I  conclude. 

"  As  to  utility,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  I  wish  it  stood  as  clear  of  doubts 
in  all  other  points  of  view  as  in  that. 
Provisions  to  this  purpose  may  be  di- 
vided into  classes.  No.  1,  those  which 
are  not  to  be  had  at  all  under  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  but  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.  No.  2,  those  that  are  regu- 
larly dearer  at  certain  times  than  others. 
No.  3,  those  of  which  under  the  present 
impossibility  of  preservation,  the  price 
not  only  varies  as  between  season  and 
season,  out  fluctuates  from  day  to  day. 
Fish  of  most  kinds  do  this  on  a  scale  of 
amazing  length :  for  example,  between 
Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  tt>.  and  id. 

^*  Of  No.  1,  the  instances  are  innumer- 
able, the  same  peach  or  parcel  of  green 
peas  which  at  one  time  may  be  had  for 
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Is.,  shall  at  another  time  only  by  being 
a  few.months  or  even  weeks  earlier,  fetch 
a  guinea.  What  would  they  fetch  at 
Christmas  ?  Even  early  potatoes,  have, 
by  mere  dint  of  earliness,  been  sold  for 
2L  per  lb.,  and  that  at  Manchester.  At 
such  enormous  prices,  the  sale,  it  is  ob- 
vious, must  be  extremely  limited ;  yet, 
even  at  such  prices,  in  such  a  place  as 
London,  the  monopoly  must  be  worth 
something.  Reducing  the  rate  of  profit 
from  2000  per  cent,  to  £100  or  ig200, 
the  consumption  might  be  so  great  as  to 
render  the  amount  of  profit  very  consid- 
erable. To  this  class  belong,  you  will 
find,  most  vegetables :  item^  a  great  many 
articles  of  animal  food  deemed  delicacies, 
and  bearing  a  high  price  :  ex.gr,  veni- 
son (buck,)  house-lamb,  even  poultry, 
considered  with  reference  to  age. 

^  Of  No.  2,  I  learnt  one  example 
t'other  day  by  accident,  in  conversation 
withMrdolquhoun,  (police  Colquhoun,) 
pig  meat  is  at  one  time  of  the  year  dearer 
by  50  per  cent,  than  at  another. 

^^  No.  3,  it  is  that  interests  me  more 
particularly.  Nos.  1  and  2  do  but  ad- 
minister to  luxuries.  No.  3  may  afibrd 
substantial  assistance  to  thepoorer  classes. 
On  this  subject  I  have  a  fortunately 
timed  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
before  me.  The  prices  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles will  form  in  due  season  the  subject 
of  a  regular  inquiry ;  but  these  broken 
hints,  will,  I  suppose,  be  enough  to  re- 
move your  doubts.  Grain  excepted,  all 
branches  of  the  provision  trade  are  sub- 
ject to  loss  by  spoiling,  which  must  be 
made  up  by  profit.  On  this  plan,  the 
profit  might  be  reaped  without  the  loss. 
A  branch  thus  new  and  monopolized, 
might  command  ready  money,. and  thus 
be  clear  of  loss  by  baa  debts. 

^  Thething  that  presses,  is  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  proportion  necessaiy,  as 
between  quantities  of  ice  for  the  years, 
or  say  one  and  a  half  year  s  stock,  and 
quantities  of  preservanda)  taking  8noce»- 
sion  into  account.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  never  seen  the  inside  of  an  ice- 
house, nor  do  I  know  anything  of  the 
quantities  of  ice  usually  employed,  or  of 
the  average  time  of  sojournment,  for  the 
purpose  of  manipulation  in  the  way  of 
trade,  (the  confectioners.)    Before  the 


building  is  begun,  or  the  plan  of  it 
fixed,  I  must  endeavour  to  get  access 
to  one  or  two  of  .these  places ;  and  shall 
hope  for  the  benefit  of  your  company 
on  that  occasion.  '  In  the  meantime, 
the. most  material  assistance  you  could 
afford  me,  would  be  by  turning  that 
matter  in  your'  thoughts,  and  putting 
together  and  applying  in  calculation 
what  data  you  may  have  had  or  could 
obtain  access  to  from  conversation  and 
books.  Lavoisier,  Rumford,  Kirwan,  I 
am,  of  course,  aware  of.  Are  you  ready 
at  calculations  ?  I  am  very  slow  and 
awkward. 

^'  Upon  the  equity  of  the  assurance 
given  in  your  letter,  I  shall  rely  on 
your  makmg  my  house  your  home,  for 
such  time  at  least  as  is  occupied  by  the 
planning,  building,  and  if  season  fiei/- 
vours,  original  stocking  of  the  Frigida- 
rium:  supposing  the  abode,  (which  in 
situation  is  not  unpleasant,)  and  the  re- 
tired life  I  lead  in  it,  not  to  be  incom- 
patible with  your  plans  of  study  and 
amusement,  it  certainly  will  not,  with 
your  intended  attendance  at  an  hospital. 
Of  two  roomft— one  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  other  on  the  two  pair  of  stairs,  (not 
to  speak  of  two  small  rooms  without 
fire-places,  appendages  to  the'  upper 
room,)  jou  will  have  exclusive  posses- 
sion, with  abundance  of  out-house  room 
if  you  wanted  it  for  any  purpose. 

^'  I  hold  you,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
requisition  on  the  first  summons;  which 
si^mmons  I  should  give  even  now,  and 
by  these  presents,  were  it  not  that  I 
wait  for  the  clearing  my  mind  of  a  task, 
of  which  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be 
cleared  within  a  week;  but  while  it 
stays  there,  will  render  me  veiy  bad 
company,  as  well  as  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  any  other  business.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  will  beg  the  favour  of  your  an- 
swer, including  any  further  remarks  that 
may  have  occurred  to  you  in  relation  to 
the  scheme. 

^^  The  following  particulars,  relative 
to  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  fish,  are 
subjoined,  for  your  edification,  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  British  Herring 
Fisheries,  printed  30th  June,  1800. 

"  1.  Irfurgest   cod,    price  from    ouq 
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guinea  to  two  gaineftt  mcK,  the  high 
price  in  winter. 

*^2.  Mackerel,  from  fire  pounds  to 
Btz  shillings  per  hundred,  p.  139. 

^^3.  Hemngs,  from  fifteen  to  two 
shillings  per  hundred,  p.  1 39. 

*'  4.  Thomhacks,  maids,  and  other 
flat  fish,  taken  near  Yarmouth,  have 
been  sold  sometimes  20tbs.  for  a  shil- 
ling, sometimes  come  in  such  quantities 
they  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  at).  They 
come  from  banks,  near  Yarmouth,  whien 
are  inexhaustible.  None  of  these  flat 
fish  are  good  for  salting,  pp.  130,  131. 

^'  5.  The  trade  in  cod  and  haddock, 
afforded  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  fishermen 
at  a  time  when  thej  never  obtained  so 
much  as  twopence  per  lb.,  pp.  126, 127. 

^^  6.  Vessels  being  allowed  but  eight 
days  (instead  of  twelve)  to  clear  their 
cargoes,  is  the  cause  ^in  the  opinion  of 
8elby,  a  person  exammed)  that  there  is 
a  great  glut  for  a  short  time,  and  no  sup- 
ply for  a  considerable  time  after,  p.  1 29. 

^  7*  Fish,  when  they  die  at  sea,  (lob- 
sters excepted.)  are  salted,  or  otherwise 
preserved.  Inland  codfish,  two  cargoes 
salted  in  bulk,  (without  barrels,)  weight 
fifty  or  sixty  tons.  Quere,  in  TepidariOy 
with  or  without  a  cheap  acid,  (sidphuric 
diluted,)  lobsters  and  alL 

^  Frigidarinm  wottldneither  buy  at  the 
cheapest  of  those  prices,  nor  sell  at  the 
dearest.  Yet  would  there  be  any  want 
of  profit  ? 

^*  Twopence  per  lb.,  the  price  before 
the  war  raised  the  insurance  as  high  as 
40  guineas  per  cent.,  (p.  146,)  affording 
a  sufficient  profit,  seems  to  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  an  unlimited  sale,  at  a  rate 
profitable  to  the  seller,  and  yet  chet^  to 
the  poor." 

Roget  replies  by  consenting  to  become 
Bentham's  inmate,  and  to  superintend 
the  erection  and  management  of  the 


be  following  is  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Registration,  from 

BsifTHAM  TO  ChaALSS  AbBOT. 

''  On  Friday  (I  think  it  was)  that  I 
addressed  by  the  post  a  letter  to  yon  at 
Cheltenham,  in  which  I  told  yon  of  the 
effects  produced  iiutanter  upon  the  price 


[1800. 

of  land  in  the  part  of  Poland  last  ceded 
to  Prussia  by  the  qrstem  of  Registration, 
viz.,  raising  it  £rom  seventeen  years' 
purchase  to  twenty.  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  Prussian  dominions  (property  be- 
ing upon  so  much  securer  a  footing  than 
it  used  to  be  in  Poland)  the  price  is,  and 
has  for  some  time  been,  thirty  years' 
purchase.  The  plan  of  Registration  is 
m  Prussia  much  more  extensive  and  de- 
tailed than  I  believe  it  is  here  in  the 
Register  counties,  or  than  you  would,  I 
imagine,  think  it  advisable  to  attempt 
intioducing.  It  includes  not  only  mort- 
gages, as  well  as  conveyances  outright^ 
out  servitudes  (Latin^y)  easements  «c., 
{Angliei.)  In  a  word,  it  does  for  the 
whole  countiy,  and  at  all  times,  what  I 
understand  to  be  done  once  for  aJl  by  the 
late  Act  in  regard  to  the  New  Forest 

*^  I  told  you,  at  the  same  time,  of  an 
opportunity  I  thought  I  had  of  getting 
any  queries  answered  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  you  might  wish  to  put  re- 
lative to  the  subject,  if  you  thoiu^ht  it 
worth  your  while:  at  any  rate,  I  shall 
use  my  endeavours  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  printed  on  that  subject,  which 
regulations  will,  I  suppose,  contain,  in 
most  points,  as  satisfactory  an  answer  to 
any  such  queries  as  could  be  procured 
by  the  queries  themselves. 

^^  Hearing  to-day  that  you  had  left 
Cheltenham  some  time,  it  seems  probable 
enough  that  the  above  letter  has  never 
reached  your  hands.  I  wish  this,  there- 
fore, that  if  you  think  it  worth  while 
you  might  write  about  it  to  the  Post- 
master at  Cheltenham.  The  direction 
was  to  *  Charles  Abbot,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Cheltenham,'  nothing  more.  It  con- 
tained some  little  matters  besides,  but  of 
no  great  consequence. 

"  Talking  with  Wileon  t'other  day,  I 
found  that,  according  to  his  conception 
of  the  matter,  the  acknowledgments  that 
countiy  bankers  give  fbr  their  money, 
which  they  borrow  at  interest,  are  not 
negotiable  bills,  nor  notes  employed  as. 
currency,  ^as  their  notes,  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are,)  but  eimply  promissory 
notes.  Yon  would  oblige  me,  if  you  oould 
inform  me  how  that  matter  stands  in 
the  part  of  the  country  where  yon  are 
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at  present,  and  any  other  that  yon  may 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with. 

*^In  the  last  Budget  speech,  24th 
Febroory,  1800,  (as  per  TimeSy  25th 
February,)  Pitt  takes  credit  for  ^  imprest 
money'  to  the  amount  of  £750,000,  as 
expected  to  be  received  *•  in  repayment 
of  money  advanced.'  Quere — to  whom 
advanced,  and  on  what  account?  Is 
this  what  we  find  sometimes  under  the 
head  of  Army  Savings?" 

Charles  Abbot  answers  :-— 

^^Hiffh  Lake^  near  NeeUm^ 
''  Cheshire,  llth  September^  1800. 

^  I  shall  be  yerj  glad  to  have  the 
Prussian  scheme  of  Registration.  And 
I  also  want  to  know  how  the  American 
plan  has  proceeded,  which  was  enacted 
by  Congress  two  years  ago ;  but  I  have 
no  American  acquaintance. 

"My  plan  you  will  despise  very 
much;  but  you  would  do  more  justly  by 
transferring  your  censure  to  those  who 
have  not  the  understanding  or  spirit  to 
adopt  a  better.  I  can  only  hope  to 
establish  the  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire 
Registration  throughoutEndand.  When 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  do 
more  afterwards. 

**See  Lord  [Sir  Mathew]  Hale's 
Essay  on  Registration. 

•*  The  £750,000  Imprest  Money— ex- 
pected to  be  repaid  into  the  Exchequer 
— refers,  I  suppose,  to  some  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Loans — or  some  of  the  Contrac- 
tors' accounts ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
Army  Savinge  form  any  part  of  it.  But 
our  euceeeeee  at  Ferrol,  &c.  &c.,  must  be 
very  satisfactory." 

The  following  letter  of  Bentham,  on 
the  Population  Bill,  signed  CmM>r,  and 
dated  rfovember  1800,  is  published  in 
Peter  Porcupine.  I  find  a  letter  from 
Cobbett,  acknowledging  it,  and  i^lo- 
gizing  for  its  delay  for  a  week,  firom  his 
widi  to  give  it  entire : — 

BISTS  RBLATIVS  TO  THB  FOPUIATION  BILL.* 

To  Gharubb  ABAyr,  Esq.,  M.P. 
8iity— Great  is  the  debt  yonr  eoantrr  owes 
you  on  many  a  eoere:  on  none  greater  than 


*  It  will  be  obnrved,  thetmuT  of  the  tmjyroTe- 
hne  n^ggHted  have  been  adopted ' 


1  in  the  late 


that  of  yonr  Popnlation  Bill  Bat  eologinaiy 
how  well  loeTBr  merited,  is  not  the  object  of 
these  pages.  The  object  is,  to  conanlt  with 
yon,  if  I  may  aspire  to  that  hononr,  how  that 
which  is  already  good,  may  be  made,  if  possi- 
ble, still  better.  In  this  view,  I  will  Tenture 
to  sabmit  to  yon  a  few  hints  as  they  present 
themselves :  whether  they  will  bear  the  test 
of  examination,  I  do  not  even  myaelf  under- 
take to  say.  Suggestion  is  all  I  have  to  oflbr; 
for  scrutiny  I  have  not  time ;  nor  for  decision, 
competence. 

1.  Retwm  ef  numben  wUk<m$  naiiMf.— 
Nnmbers  (I  observe)  with  eexct  but  not  iwmtft ; 
Names  omitted,  nnder  the  notion  perhaps  cf 
saving  trouble.  Bat  by  this  geueralimtion,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  trouble  would  rather  be 
increased  than  saved.  Persons  to  be  counted, 
must  be  distinguished,  and  how  can  they  be 
distinguished  but  by  names!  Question— 
*  Well,  firUnd,  who  ka^  ym  in  thit  AotiM?' 
Answer^—'  There  b$  wu  JMnBrovtUy  my  eldmt 
boy  Jehw,  Ukewiee;  my  wmngeet  Tkoma$,  my 
«Mr  Mary,  my  damykUr  Mary,  lUsewiu.' 
Then  and  thus  comes  we  general  deduction— 
wuUeif  ihne;  femahi,  two.  But  how  should 
the  general  deduction  come,  butf^om  the  par* 
tictdar  information!  I  do  not  see  how  the 
trouble  is  increased  by  the  giving  of  the 
names ;  and  the  security  against  error  is  infi- 
nite. If  all  that  is  required  of  a  man  is  to 
say  how  many  there  are  of  each  sex  in  the 
family,  what  check  can  there  be !  Some  will 
not  know  how  to  make  the  account ;  some, 
through  carelessness,  will  answer  anything 
that  comes  uppermost:  some,  possessed  by 
those  suspicions  which  ignorance  is  so  apt  to 
harbour,  will  give  answers  purposely  false: 
some  theory  will  come  across  them,  of  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived,  or  burthen  evaded,  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number.  This 
they  may  do  inthout  much  difficulty :  fklse- 
hood  will  be  exposed  to  no  check.  In  the 
other  case,  where  names  are  to  be  given  in, 
there  is  a  plain  and  palpable  check.—Is  a 
non-existing  Thomas  Brown  inserted !  There 
is  then  a  plain,  palpable,  and  disproveable  lie, 
with  inoontestible  malafidet  as  a  concomitant 
of  it.  Is  an  existing  Thomas  Brown  omitted  ! 
Here,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  mala  fidee  in 
the  case :  or  if  there  be,  the  proof  of  it  will 
not  be  so  palpable :  but  a  door  will  be  open  at 
any  rate  to  correction,  and  such  an  one,  as 
in  the  case  of  mere  nmmhen,  would  have  no 
existence.  What !  are  these  all !  Have  you 
not  besides  these  a  son  or  a  younger  brother, 
or  a  daughter,  or  a  younger  sister,  who  is  at 
a  day-school,  or  out  a  harvesting  !  Who  is 
that  lad,  there,  of  the  name  of  Brown,  who  is 
at  ftffmer  Hodge's  keeping  sheep !  Is  not  he 
a  son  or  nephew  of  yours ! — Does  he  come  to 
you  of  nights,  or  does  he  sleep  at  the  flirmer's  ! 
Whatever  inaoeuraoies  result  firom  the 
omission  of  the  particularity  I  am  contending 
for,  will  all  be  on  the  side  of  deficiency  :  for- 
gery of  non-existing  persons  is  altogether  im- 
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probable:  omiBsion  of  ezistiiig  ones,  may  bap« 
pen  from  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  causes. 
A  part  of  yonr  population,  there  is  no  saying 
how  great  a  part,  may  thus  slip  through  your 
fingers;  and  Uie  result  will  be  so  much  the 
less  pleasing  and  encouraging  than  it  would 
be  otherwise. 

"  Here  allow  me  to  point  out  an  omission, 
which  if  it  be,  (what  I  suspect,)  an  orersight, 
wiU  be  easily  repaired.  In  Section  3,  penalty 
on  an  inhabitant  for  refusing,  or  wUfully  ne- 
gleeting  to  answer  such  questions,  (questions  tn 
the  plural — so  that  one  refusal  or  neglect  will 
not  constitute  an  offence,)  meaning  such  ne- 
cessary questions  as  shall  be  put  by  the  per- 
sons authorized; — ^riz.  the  rector,  &c.  The 
addition  I  propose  is,  or  wilfully,  or  through 
nsglecty  giving  any  false  answer,  j-c.  For  the 
clause,  as  it  stands  at  present,  contains  no  pro- 
Tision  to  that  effect. 

II.  Ages  omitted. — Another  head  of  inquiry 
that  I  do  not  see, — but  should  be  glad  to  see, 
is,  the  ages:  ages  are  material,  inasmuch  as 
they  serve  to  show,  not  merely  the  absolute 
number  existing  at  a  given  point  of  time,  but 
the  rate  of  increau.  The  quicker  that  rate,.the 
greater  the  proportion  of  the  infants  of  the 
last  year,  and  so  on  year  before  year,  to  the 
adults.  By  this  means  you  see  likewise  the 
number  of  fighting  men  for  the  current  year ; 
and  ai^  able  to  calculate  and  predict  the  num- 
ber of  that  class,  for  each  of  so  many  years  to 
oome.  The  Americans  in  their  census  were 
not  inattentive  to  this  point.  -  Age  has  the 
Airther  use  of  helping  to  distinguish  and  iden- 
tify the  individual,  where  there  are  several 
that  have  both  names  in  common: — a  very 
frequent  case. 

III.  Baptism  and  Burials, — Series  incom- 
plete. The  returns  required  of  baptisms  and 
ourials  are  incomplete  ;  while  those  of  mar- 
riages are  complete.  The  former  for  every 
teiUh  year,  and  no  more ;  the  latter  for  every 
year.  Why  this  difference  t  forty-five  numbers 
more  for  the  baptisms  and  as  many  for  the 
burials,  in  addition  to  -the  six  of  each  that  are 
required,  are  all  I  want.  When  the  register 
book  is  once  taken  in  hand,  how  slight  would 
be  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  trouble  ! 
Names  would  not  be  to  be  collected  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  actual  existing  stock  of 
individuals :  that  check  exists  already,  and  is 
already  upon  the  books. — When  one,  two,  three, 
and  so  on,  are  to  be  counted  for  each  of  six 
years,  why  not  for  the  remaining  and  interme- 
diate five-and-forty  years  %  The  information 
thus  given  by  the  births  and  burials,  would 
thus  correspond  with  the  information  given  by 
the  marriages ;  each  would  serve  as  a  check 
and  tally  to  the  other ;  and  the  body  of  infor- 
mation given  by  both  together  would  be  com- 
plete. As  it  stands  at  present  there' wiU  be  a 
manifest  gap  in  the  information,and  that  a  very 
wide  one,  without  any  apparent  reason  for  it. 

In  the  columns  headed  with  the  words  Bap- 
tiams  and  Burials,  there  were  no  subordinate 
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divisions  for  receiving  the  distinction  between 
males  and  females.  It  is,  however,  a  distine- 
tion  universally  made,  and  as  universally  re- 
garded as  an  Instructing  one.  Can  there  be 
any  difficulty  or  any  trouble  worth  regarding, 
in  obtaining  the  information  relative  to  it  f---- 
In  the  Lo^U>n  Bills  of  Mortality,  you  have  it, 
if  my  recollection  does  not  fail  me.  You  your- 
self require  it,  as  above,  for  the  actually  exist- 
ing stock. 

IV.  Houses,  not  connected  in  the  account 
with  inhabitants.  'Houses,  I  observe,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  account  required  as  well  as  in- 
habitants; that  is,  two  distinct  accounts  are 
required  to  be  given,  the  one  of  inhabitants 
and  the  other  of  houses.  What  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  is,  a  connexion  between 
the>  two  accounts,  the  account  of  houses  serv- 
ing as  a  basis  for  the  account  of  inhabitants ; 
each  house  characterized  by  some  distinctive 
mark,  such  as  the  street,  &c.,  where  situated, 
with  a  nutnber;  and  then  the  names  of  ihe  seve- 
ral persons  inhabitants  of  that  house.  As  it  is, 
what  I  am  apprehensive  of,  is,  that  the  number 
of  houses  may  be  given  by  one  random  guess, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  another;  and 
what  check  is  there  upon  inaccuracy  in  either 
case  1  Difficulties,  I  am  sensible,  may  be  liable 
to  occur  in  respect  to  the  describing  the  sUua- 
tion,  and  establishing  identity  and  diversity  as 
between  house  and  house  :  but  for  these  diffi- 
culties, the  connexion  I  propose  to  establish 
will  afford  a  simple  and  very  effectual  remedy. 
In  the  case  of  this  or  that  house,  how  to  dis- 
tinguish it  by  itself  and  without  reference  to 
its  inhabitants,  might  be  matter  of  difficulty: 
but  when  the  aid  of  such  reference  is  called 
in,  and  the  house  is  denoted  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  house,  in  such  a  Lane,  such  a  num- 
ber, inhabited  by  John  Brown,  his  wife  Mary, 
and  so  forth,  the  obscurity  is  oleaxed  up,  the 
difficulty  is  at  an  end. 

A  circumstance  that  (I  am  inclined  to 
apprehend)  may  render  inaccuracy  the  more 
firequent,  is  the  general  tendency  there  has 
been  found  to  be,  to  make  omissions  in  the 
account  of  houses  :  principally,  I  believe,  with 
views  of  favour  and  indulgence,  to  enable  the 
inhabitant  to  elude  the  pressure  of  some  tax 
or  other  burthen ;  and,  perhaps,not  nnf^nent- 
ly  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  exami- 
nations and  journeys,  that  might  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what  additions 
have  been  made,  and  where,  to  the  number  of 
houses,  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  return  or  examination.  This  propensity, 
whencesoever  derived,  seems  to  stand  in  need 
of  some  counter-force  to  counteract  it. — One 
may  be,  the  making  the  designation  of  dwell- 
ings, and  the  designition  of  their  respective 
inhabitants,  serve  as  indexes  of  each  other,  as 
above  proposed  :  the  other,  the  requiring  an 
averment  sanctioned  by  an  oath ;  or,  perhaps, 
still  better,  by  a  simple  penalty  without  oath, 
(but  of  this  afterwards,)  that  the  houses,  given 
in  as  the  houses  contained  in  the  parish,  dcc^ 
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are  rmilif  all  the  hoosee;  and  Che  penoiis, 
Siven  in  as  inhabitanta  of  the  reepectiTe  hoiues, 
reaUf  all  the  inhabitanta. 

V.  Mode  of  eiretUaHng  the  inquirieiy  fto. 

Another  topic  is  the  mode  of  oireolation  :•— 
I  mean  the  mode  of  conTeyiag  to  those  by 
'vrhom  the  information  is  more  immediately  to 
be  obtained,  the  inttructioni  designed  for  their 
gaidanoe,  in  respect  to  the  obtainment  of  it. 
On  this  point  I  have  my  fears  on  the  score  of 
expsnis.  Not  that  I  myself  should  gradge  the 
expense,  supposing  it  necessary,  were  it  ever 
so  much  greater  than  the  mode  proposed  would 
render  it.  But  there  are  some  that  oppose 
everything ;  some  that  have  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  every  species  of  information ;  and  some 
that^  in  proportion  as  a  measure  is  good — ^good, 
even  according  to  their  own  conception  of  it^ — 
take  a  particular  delight  in  everything  that 
«an  tend  to  present  it  as  impracticable.  To 
ffiich  eyes,  a  degree  of  expense,  more  than  ap- 
pears to  have  Iwen  expected,  would  be  a  dis- 
covery too  valuable  not  to  be  made  the  most  of. 

Under  the  bill,  the  documents  in  question 
are  to  be  transmitted,  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peaoe  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties, &c.,  and  by  them  to  the  several  atiing 
fn$Uce$  in  each  county,  Jkc  But  why  not  to 
the  several  justices  at  once  !  (if  their  interven- 
tion should  be  necessary,  of  which  afterwards,) 
and  that  by  the  cheapest,  surest,  and  quickest 
of  all  channele,  the  post-ofiKoe?  As  to  the 
ascertaining  here  in  town,  who,  in  each  county, 
ftc,  are  the  acting  justices,  I  should  not  expect 
to  find  it  a  matter  of  any  difficulty.  Acting 
justices  are  among  those  whose  namee  are  in- 
serted in  the  several  oommisdonfl  for  the  several 
eonnties,  &e. — those  who  have  taken  out  their 
respective  dedimutet.  In  the  metropolis  there 
must  surely  be  an  office,  one  office  at  least, 
probably  more  than  one,  by  which  the  list  of 
them  might  be  made  out.  If  not,  and  at  the 
vrorst,  the  clerks  of  the  peace  might  send  the 
lists  to  the  poit^jlkey  from  whence  they  might 
be  conveyed  to  the  respective  magistrates,  as 
well  as  to  the  several  parish -officers  concerned, 
(who  cannot  any  of  them  be  without  their 
places  of  known  residence,)  without  any  addi- 
tional expense.  If  this  best  and  most  appro- 
priate of  all  channels  be  not  employed,  what 
mast  be  the  consequence  !  The  whole  business 
of  circulation  must  be  performed  by  special 
messengers,  riding  about  the  country  at  a  great 
expense,  and  at  uncertain  and  successive  points 
of  time,  to  do  what  might  be  done  all  at  once, 
in  the  compass  of  less  than  a  week  at  most, 
without  any  expense. 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  expense,  the 
more  I  am  alarmed  at  it  The  organization 
of  the  official  system  for  the  execution  of  the 
measure,-— the  selection  of  the  persons  to  be 
employed  about  it-— is  taken,  I  observe,  (upon 
a  principle,  the  prudence  and  propriety  of 
wfaioh  is  beyond  dispute)  from  an  existing 
preeedentr-the  25th  6.  III.c.  56,  Anno  1785: 
the  Act  for  making  returns  relative  to  the 
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Poor's  Rates.  What  the  expense  was  of  col- 
lecting that  information,  according  to  the  plan 
of  collection  there  chalked  out,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know : — I  am  inclined  to  suspect  not 
altogether  inconsiderable.  Taken  separately, 
the  fees  (I  observe)  are  very  moderate  (not  to 
say  trifling  and  inadequate)  in  their  absolute 
amount,  at  least  in  some  of  the  instances. 
For  each  return  made,— Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Is. ; 
High  Constable,  ls.6d.;  Overseer,  28.;  Justice's 
Clerks,  Is.^— total  6s.  6d.  But,  even  under 
that  act,  the  trouble  of  the  Overseer  must, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  parish,  have 
been  ttom  five  or  ten,  to  some  hundreds  of 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
whose  fee  was  half  as  great:  the  Overseer 
having  accounts  to  take,  and  answer  to  make 
to  six  questions,  some  of  them  of  no  small  de- 
gree of  intricacy ;  while  all  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  had  to  do  with  them  was,  to  suflbr  his 
servant  to  open  the  door  to  receive  them  as  they 
dropped  in,  put  them  together  into  a  drawer, 
make  them  up  in  a  parcel,  and  send  off  the 
parcel  to  London  by  the  coach.  It  is  as  if  the 
book-keeper  at  an  inn  where  the  wagon  puts 
up,  were  to  have  as  much  for  hoc^ttg  a  wagon- 
load  of  cloth  or  silk,  as  the  manufacturer  for 
making  it.  If  these  fees,  such  as  they  are, 
were  the  whole  expense  attending  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act,  (I  speak  of  the  existing  act,) 
the  expense  would  come  under  calculation; 
and,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object, 
would  not  be  immoderate.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  parishes  and  ^nost-parochial  places  was, 
according  to  the  returns  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  act,  between  14,000  and  18,000 ;  say,  for 
shortness,  15,000;  6b.  6d.  multiplied  by  this 
number,  gives  £4875.  But  the  riding  about 
to  deliver  copies  of  the  aet  itself  to  the  several 
acting  justices  in  each  colinty,  Ac.,  and  copies 
of  the  schedule  contsining  tiie  questions,  to  a 
person  in  each  of  the  several  parishes  and 
guosi-parochial  places,  288  per  county  upon 
an  average,  must  (I  think)  have  been  a  separ- 
ate expense  from  the  rioeiving  returns,  and 
transmitting  them  in  the  lump,  as  above ;  and 
it  should  seem  a  much  more  considerable  one. 
This  is  the  expense  I  would  wish,  if  possible, 
to  save. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  an  idea  ocoors 
to  me  which  promises  to  present,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  a  recompense  for  labour,  and  a 
security  fi>r  accuracy ;  the  recompense  better 
proportioned,  and  the  security  more  eiRcient> 
than  could  perhaps  be  afforded  by  any  other 
means.  The  minister,  or  other  officer,  to  receive 
so  much  a-head  (a  fkrthing  suppose)  for  erery 
person  comprised  in  his  returns ;  penalty,  o& 
the  other  hand,  for  the  omission  of  any  person ; 
greater  penalty  (say  five  times  as  great)  fat 
the  omission  of  any  house ;  much  greater  pen- 
alty for  the  insertion  of  any  person  or  house 
not  in  existence.  Call  the  number  of  persons 
twelve  millions ;  this,  at  a  flurthing  a-head,  as 
above  proposed,  would  give  for  the  total  ax- 
on this  head  £12^00.  Even  this,  eon- 
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ddering  the  impoiiance  of  the  basineas,  ihc 
labour  impoeed,  and  the  Becority  giyen  for 
accuraey,  does  not  seem  exoessiTe.  But  if  it 
were,  it  would  be  easy  to  require  two  names 
to  be  returned  for  the  fkrthing,  and  thus  re- 
duce the  expense  to  one-half,  Tis.  £6250 :  a 
parish  contains  inhabitants  in  all  numbers; 
from  fewer  than  10,  to  more  than  10,000 :  but, 
on  tn  arera^,  upon  the  aboTe  supposition  of 
twelve  million  inhabitant8,and  ISvOSoiOparishee, 
&e.,  there  will  beSOO  inhiUntants  in  each  parish : 
800  fiffthings,  at  a  fhrthing  a-head,  gives  for 
the  average  amount  of  such  returning  officer's 
fees,  168. 8d.  800  half-farthings,  as.  4d.  Where 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  so  small  as  ten, 
ten  farthings,  or  ten  half-farthings,  would  be 
auiBdent ;  because  the  trouble  not  being  worth 
regarding,  nothing  at  all  would  be  sufficient ; 
where  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  10,000,  and 
thereby  the  fee  to  £10, 8a.  4d.  or  £5,  4s.  2d. 
the  trouble  rising  in  proportion,  the  expense  of 
it  need  not  be  grudged.  The  quantum  of  the 
fee  being  thus  in  each  case  matter  of  simple 
numeration,  the  amount  of  it  might,  upon  pro- 
per authoriiation,  be  paid  out  of  the  parish 
fund ;  a  fimd  which,  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitudie  of  the  fee,  would  be  the  larger,  and 
better  able  to  bear  the  expense.  To  render 
the  proportionality  as  between  labour  and  re- 
compense abeolutely  perfect,  the  calculation,  I 
am  sensible,  would  require  another  dement 
to  be  added  to  it ;  I  mean  that  of  load  eaUnL 
Hard  (it  may  be  said)  it  would  be,  that  the 
officer,  whose  field  of  inquiry  extended  over  a 
vast  and  thinly  peopled  country  parish,  requir- 
ing journeys  to  explore  it,  and,  as  it  were,  hunt 
out  its  scattered  cottages  and  inhabitants, 
should  receive  no  higher  recompense  than  he, 
the  subject-matters  of  whose  observations  axe 
collected  together  within  the  comparatively 
narrow  circuit  of  a  populous  town-parish. 
But,  (besides  that,  in  country  places,  parish- 
ioners, from  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  insist  upon,  are  better  known  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  parochial  officers,  than  in 
towns)  the  adoption  of  this  ingredient  into  the 
calculation  would  require  eertam  data,  which 
as  yM  neither  exist  with  sufficient  uniformity, 
nor  oould  be  emploved  for  this  purpose  wiUi- 
•ut  more  trouble  uan  irould  be  paid  for  by 
the  advantage :  I  mean  a  set  of  paroekiai 
mape.  To  combine  for  this  purpose  the  consi- 
derations of  extent  and  population,  and  estab- 
lish in  each  ease  a  temperament  (to  use  a 
musical  expression)  composed  out  of  the  two, 
ironld  be  an  operation  analagous  to  that  which 
found  employBent,  for  so  many  months,  to  a 
committee  of  the  first  National  AssemUy  of 
France.  Having  carried  the  idea  of  propor- 
iionality  on  this  ground  to  apifch  so  mudi be- 
yond anything  which  the  statute  book  afibrds 
ns  any  example  o^  the  interval  by  vrhich  it 
still  falls  short  of  the  maxk  of  ideal  perfection, 
will  not  aiford  room  for  mudi  regret. 

A  map  of  this  kind,  for  every  parish,  fte., 
would  be  nsefol  even  to  the  present  puipoee 


(to  say  nothing  of  so  many  other  purpoees)  in 
another  point  of  view :  I  mean  tibe  maridng 
down  the  situations  of  the  several  new  built 
houses  as  they  come  into  existence.  But  plans 
of  this  sort  require  deep  consideration,  and  be- 
long to  other  times. 

^Hie  task,  notinthstanding  everything  that 
can  be  done  to  simplify  it,  requiring,  after  all, 
an  understanding  not  altogether  devoid  of 
culture,  why  not  commit  it  at  once,  and  that 
exclusively,  to  the  offimating  minister  of  eaeh 
parish  or  place !  Where  tlMre  is  a  curate  as 
well  as  a  rector  or  vicar,  to  the  curate,  to 
the  exclusion  of  such  his  principal:  where 
there  is  no  curate,  then  to  the  rector  or  vicar, 
only  because  there  is  no  curate.  This  duty, 
like  every  other  duty  imposed  by  law,  must 
have  aoertain  mark  to  rest  upon :  it  must  not, 
by  being  left  to  fioat  between  two  stools,  be 
exposed  (according  to  the  proverb)  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  In  such  minister  we  have  an 
officer,  who  for  every  parish,  &c.,  though  not 
t»  every  parish,  &c.,  is  sure  to  be  found ;  for 
although  it  is  not  every  parish,  Ac,  that  has  a 
curate  resident  wiliia  its  predncts,  yet  there 
is  not  any  parish  vrhich  has  not  either  a  rector, 
vicar,  or  curate,  resident  at  such  moderate  dis- 
tance as  admits  {yr)aX  duty  requires)  his  pay- 
ing frequent  visits  to  it.  Who  the  individual 
is  that  fiUs  the  office  in  question,  in  each  re- 
spective parish,  Ac,  is  a  point,  the  ascertain- 
ing of  which  cannot  present  much  difficulty  to 
the  local  pod-matter  of  the  town  ftom  n^ch 
the  placeof  such  individual's  residence  receives 
its  letters. 

In  naming  the  curate  I  have  named  a  char- 
acter, whidi,  while  it  gives  the  result  of  the 
required  communication  a  claim  to  oonfidenee, 
commands  our  respect,  as  well  as  engages  our 
sympathy,  for  the  person  on  whom  the  duty  is 
to  be  imposed.  If,  in  these  times  of  unexam- 
pled pressure,  the  rate  of  recompense  .should, 
in  some  instances,  appear  such  as  might  other- 
wise be  thought  too  high,  the  sli|^t  addition 
that  might  thus  aoeme  to  an  ineome  in  the  Boet 
plenteous  times  but  too  scanty,  and  otherwise 
unsusceptible  of  increase,  might  well  be  mat- 
ter ntber  of  satisfaction  than  regret ;  and  I 
shonld  hope  that,  in  this  case,  the  entire  far- 
thing vronld  not  be  grudged.  In  such  a  sta- 
tion we  may  look  witii  confidence  for  a  person 
qualified  to  correspond  vrith  effect,  vrith  any 
central  office  or  offices,  dvil  or  ecclesiastical : 
the  poei^Jice,  for  example,  for  some  purposes ; 
the  office  of  tiie  BUkop'i  Seandary,  upon  oeca- 
don,  for  other  purposes ;  points  mfjbA  thus 
upon  occadon  be  discussed,  and  doubts  cleared 
up,  and  the  letters  being  left  open  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  corresponding  parties  mif^t  tiins, 
without  danger  ot  abuse,  receive  that  exemp- 
tion which  on  such  an  occadon  they  ought  to 
eigoy,  ftom  the  expeare  of  postage ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  superior,  the  bishop,  ooflpetating 
in  his  sphoe  with  the  intentions  of  the  l^ps- 
lature,  might,  by  the  infloenoe  of  his  geoMial 
anthority,  supply  without  diffienlty  any  little 
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defects  that  might  be  found  to  present  them- 
selres  in  the  inttrtuaioiu  or  pawen  afforded  by 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

Were  this  choice  to  be  approred,  a  Tarietj 
of  morementB  which  at  present  figure  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  proposed  act,  (as  they  did  in 
the  existing  act  above  alluded  to,)  might  be  dis- 
carded without  much  regret :  justices'  clerks, 
OTerseers,  high-constables,  clerks  of  the  peace  : 
perhaps  even  justices  themselves. 

Aided  by  this  amendment,  might  we  not 
carry  our  views  a  little  further  into  the  ex- 
panse of  time  t  Population  of  the  country  for 
thefim  year  of  the  century — so  fSu*  so  good  : 
but  if  for  that  jSnt  year  population  be  an  in- 
teresting object,  is  there  any  ether  year  in 
which  it  will  cease  to  be  so  !  Is  not  compa- 
rison, as  between  year  and  year,  the  main,  if 
not  the  only,  use  of  this  and  other  such  sta- 
tisti<Mtl  accounts  1  Is  the  providence  of  the 
legislature  to  acknowledge  itself  eiAautUd,  as 
it  were,  by  a  single  and  comparatively  firuit- 
less  effort  t  The  precedents  afforded  by  other 
nations,  the  precedents  you  allude  to,  the 
domestic  precedent,  you  not  unwisely  pursue, 
though  without  alluding  to  it  (I  mean  Mr 
Gilbert's  Poor*s  RaU  Baum  Act  as  above 
mentioned)  do  not  (it  must  be  confessed)  go 
any  such  length :  they  do  not  bear  the  marks 
of  any  such  consistency  or  perseverance.  But, 
however  precedent  may  stop  short,  do  not  rea- 
son and  utUitif  point  onwards.  Nor  has  even 
precedent  been  at  all  times,  and  everywhere, 
thus  lame.  In  Naples,  I  remember  it  well, 
(you  will  find  it  in  an  anonymous  book  by 
PUaUy  intituled.  Voyages  en  divert  Pays^de 
I* Europe,  2  vol.,  12mo,)  accounts  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  were  taken  by  authority 
for  at  least  twenty  years  together ;  since,  for 
a  period  of  that  length,  the  author  gives  it  to 
us.  Accounts  for  twenty  years!  twenty  years' 
perseverance,  in  a  line  of  communication  which 
ought  never  to  be  interrupted  1  and  what  was 
the  result !  that  in  that  small  space  of  time, 
even  in  that  immoral  and  ill-governed  country, 
the  population  was  more  than  doubled, 

'Hie  exercise  being  thus  repeated  year 
after  year,  the  task  ^1,  from  year  to  year, 
grow  easier.  Points  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
(for  of  such  it  must  be  confessed  the  ground 
will  not  be  altogether  unproductive)  will  be 
cleared  up.  The  mine  of  new  cases  will,  by 
degrees,  be  worked  out;  experience  will 
everywhere  diffhse  its  lights  ;  and  the  work 
will  hereafter  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  accuracy. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  two  cases  (that 
of  the  Po(yr*s  Bate  Return  Act,  and  the  pro- 
posed Population  Return  Act)  the  stronger  is 
the  light  in  which  the  dissimilarity  presents 
itself  to  me ;  and  the  stronger  the  reason  for 
substituting  the  aboye  proposed  simplicity  to 
the  complication  with  which  the  mechanism 
of  that  act  was  (though  then,  as  to  s  great 
part  at  least,  not  unnecessarily)  encumbered. 
In  that  act,  overseers  of  the  poor  were  em- 


ployed ;  why  !  because  the  information  to  be 
given  vras  matter  of  account — ^pecuniary  ac- 
count ;  and  the  overseers  were  the  accountants. 
With  those  accounts  the  minister  of  the  parish 
had  no  more  concern  than  any  other  parish- 
ioner. Among  those  accounts  were  many 
disbursements,  the  particulars  of  which  it  was 
natural  to  suspect,  (and  it  was  undoubtedly 
suspected,)  that  the  accountants  would  be 
more  or  less  unwilling  to  disclose  ;  hence  the 
provisions  for  meetings  of  justices  to  examine 
them  upon  oath  ;  hence  again  the  necessity  of 
notices  and  journeys^  attended  with  no  small 
degree  of  trouble  and  expense.  But  how  do 
these  provisions  apply  to  the  present  caset 
Examinations  to  be  taken  upon  oath,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  eU  second  hand  evidence 
given  in  the  first  instance  without  oath  1  If 
an  oath  is  necessary,  why  not  impose  it  upon 
the  persons,  the  only  persons,  fh>m  whom  the 
information  it  aims  at  is  to  come  1  If  not 
necessary,  why  bestow  so  much  trouble  and 
expense  on  the  imposing  it  upon  a  set  of  offi- 
cers, who,  but  from  hearsay,  know  nothing 
about  the  matter  f 

Here  again  comes  an  additional  reason  for 
committing  tiie  duty  and  power  of  collecting 
the  evidence  at  first  hand,  the  power  of  ex- 
amining inhabitants  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
their  families,  to  a  permanent  ordained  minis-; 
ter ;  to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  miscellaneous 
and  shifting  characters  as  churchwardens  and 
overseers.  To  the  minister  of  religion  the 
power  of  administering  an  oath  may  surely  be 
intrusted  without  much  scruple ;  especially 
where  the  object  of  inquiry  and  the  field  of 
power  are  included  within  such  narrow  limits. 
The  beneficed  clergyman,  be  he  rector  or  vicar, 
(in  many  instances  already  a  magistrate,)  will 
in  those  instances  be  found  in  possession  of 
ample  powers  of  this  sort ;  and,  where  educa- 
tion is  the  same,  the  want  of  the  adventitious 
endowment  of  a  benefice,  will  hardly,  in  the 
instance  of  a  curette,  be  regarded  as  being  to 
this  purpose  a  serious  ground  of  difference. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  church- 
warden or  overseer,  f^quently  ao  illiterate,  or 
almost  illiterate,  farmer  or  mechanic,  a  power 
of  administering  an  oath,  and  then  of  ground- 
ing examination  on  that  oath,  would  be  an 
instrument  of  too  much  potency  and  delicacy 
to  be  trusted  to  such  hands. 

Extra  parochial  places  present  a  difficulty, 
(I  am  aware,)  the  removal  of  which  is  nmong 
the  purposes  for  which  the  bill  makes  use  of 
justices;  but  for  this  case  provision  might 
easily  be  made,  by  giving  to  the  bishop  the 
power  of  pitching  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
curate  (or  if  nocurate,  the  beneficed  minister) 
of  any  one  of  the  contiguous  or  a<yacent  pa- 
rishes. 

**  Occupation  vhati — AaricuUurel — Trade 
or  tMrnufacturesI — Other  laborious  occupations? 
— Occupations  not  comprised  in  the  three  pre^ 
ceding  classes  ?"  Questions  highly  interesting, 
no  doubt,  and  to  which  the  cultivated  mind  of 
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a  elergyman  would  be  able  to  Airnieh  you  (I 
should  expect)  with  a  latisfketory  set  of  an- 
swen.  But  what  eort  of  work  would  vottr 
ehurchwarden  or  mechanic  make  of  them, 
especially  when  not  called  upon  (for  the  bill 
does  not  call  upon  him)  to  apply  them  to  each 
person,  or  to  any  person  individually,  but  to 
fill  up  the  heads  with  so  many  abstract  num- 
bers !  What  will  he  do  in  the  case  (and  that 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  one)  where  the 
same  individual  is,  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
different  times,  employed  in  two  or  three,  or 
all  four  of  these  ways !  In  such  a  case,  wiU 
the  individual  be  ranked  in  all  these  classes, 
or  in  none  of  them,  or  in  any  and  which  of 
them  1  Difficulties  like  these,  require  for  their 
solution  fkculties  which,  on  the  part  of  any 
elergyman,  I  should  look  for  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  ;  but  which,  in  the  case  of  your 
fkrmer  or  country  mechanic,  I  should  have 
little  hope  of  seeing  generally  surmounted. 
My  clergyman  might,  upon  occasion,  help  you 
out  with  an  additional  column  of  his  own  con- 
trivance, make  use  of  your  general  columns  as 
far  as  they  were  applicable,  and  where  a  par- 
ticularity occurred,  make  a  tpeeuU  eate  of  it ; 
but,  of  this  logic,  or,  if  you  please,  this  meta- 
physics, (ibr  really  it  is  what  the  Amotion  re- 
quires^  what  could  you  expect  to  receire  from 
John  Iromidea  ths  UachmUk,  or  from  Parmer 
Hodgett 

A  population  table  being  once  made — 
made  for  one  year,  made  by  hands  of  this 
description,  and  confided  to  their  care,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  register  of  the  baptisms  and 
burials — might,  with  a  degree  of  trouble  com- 
paratively minute,  be  continued  through  every 
succeeding  year  :  eamen-in  hy  birth ;  comer*- 
in  by  migration ;  goen-<mt  by  death ;  goen-out 
by  emigration:  added  to  the  original  stock, 
as  exhibited  by  the  table  of  the  first  year,  the 
number  under  these  fbur  beads  woiUd  carry 
on  thfr  account.  Would  you  have  change  of 
oecwpation  noted  likewise  t — It  is  a  matter, 
I  trust  you  agree  with  me,  not  vrithout  its 
difficulties,  but  by  degrees,  and  from  a  fixed 
set  of  instruments,  and  these  qualified  and 
sifted,  by  an  interchange  of  instructions  and 
applications  fbr  frirther  instructions  and  ex- 
planations on  both  sides,  it  might  doubtless 
in  time  be  brought  about ;  and  a  satisftbctory 
and  improving  mass  of  information  might  be 
thus  collected  from  all  quarters  relative  to  all 
these  points,  and  continued  in  an  unbroken 
chain  from  year  to  year.  But  your  farmers  I 
your  mechaaicB ;  and  without  a  clue  to  guide 
them  t    But,  foigive  me,  I  have  done. 

A  word  or  two  only  about  coUaieral  uses. 
All  births  are  not  followed  by  baptitm.  Hence 
a  variety  of  gape,  such  as  a  resident  hand, 
guided  by  a  cultivated  mind,  and  directed  by 
a  competent  authority,  in  a  central  situation, 
might  have  it  m  chaige  to  fill  up.  To  the  eye 
of  a  persecuting  Legislatwe,  the  wish  of  huma- 
nity would  be,  that  the  distinctions  I  allude 
to  should  be  invisible  ;  but  I  trust  we  have 
seon  the  last  of  persecuting  legi!<Iature9. 


In  the  deiuman  of  the  parish  we  behold 
—we  wish  at  least  to  behold,  the  paelor:  in 
the  parishioners,  his  fiock.  It  will  not  surely 
be  deemed  a  result  altogether  uninteresting 
or  indifi^nt,  if,  in  virtue  of  the  exclusive 
choice  I  have  ventured  to  propose,  the  pastor 
should,  throughout  England,  be  as  umversally 
well  acquainted,  tJS  throughout  Sootland,  with 
his  fiock. 

Censor. 

Bentham  employed  much  of  his  time 
in  the  year  1800  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  precautionary  arrangements  for 
the  prevention  of  forgety.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  he  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
from  whom  I  have  a  w  ri  t  ten  acknowledge 
ment  of  its  having  been  received ;  but 
no  evidence  that  any  of  the  suggestions 
had  been  adopted,  or  seriously  considered. 
The  papers  were  sent  to  Dumont  with 
this  note : — 

''  I5th  M<i^y  1800. 

"  My  dear  Dumont, — ^The  accom- 
panying forgery  papers  I  send  jrou  for 
a  stay-stomach,  to  keep  you  m  good 
humour.  Take  care  of  the  newspaper, 
as  well  as  of  the  letters.  B.  is  said  by 
C.  to  be  the  managing  man  at  the  bank, 
and  the  oqly  man  almost  among  them 
who  is  not  below  par.  In  a  few  days  I 
will  return  you  your  papers,  and  you  will 
return  me  these.  The  Ordinary  of  New- 
gate told  me  the  other  day  of  his  having 
been  at  a  deal  of  pains  to  pump  a  man 
who  was  hanged  for  forgery,  and  from 
whom  he  got  and  sent  to  the  bank  a 
plan  for  the  prevention  of  forgery  in  the 
way  of  alteration ;  but  the  bank  took 
no  notice,  not  so  much  as  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  his  letter." 

One  cannot  wonder  that  Bentham  s 
humane  feeling  was  greatly  excited  on 
this  subject.  He  collected  all  the  facta 
he  could  gather  together  reUting  to  the 
forgery  of  bank  notes.  Among  them  I 
find  a  memorandum  that,  from  February, 
1800,  to  April,  1801,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred persons  were  executed  in  this  conn- 
tiy  for  foigeiy  alone.  Another  note 
mentions  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
at  one  time  engaged  in  forty-five  indict* 
ments  at  the  different  assizes,  ( Januaiq^, 
1802.)  Bentham  communicated  hw 
views  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  through 
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Lord  Sheffield.  I  iiuert  s  letter  from 
Bentbam  to  Mr  Colquhoun,  and  his 
answer  thereto,  on  forgeij,  and  the  cor* 
respondence  with  the  Bank  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Bbntham  to  Patrick  Colquhoitn. 

'' Q.  s.  P.  letk  Mi^y  leoo. 

^^  My  dear  Sir,— Having  a  real  and 
prompt  occasion  for  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, I  trouble  you  with  an  ostensible 
letter  for  that  patpose. 

^^  I  do  not  expect  them  to  do  anything 
in  consequence,  nor  does  it  seem  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  not. 
The  mischief  does  not  come  home  to 
them  in  any  shape.  At  one  time  they 
thought  it  neoessary  to  take  upon  them- 
selves (that  is  their  6onstitnent9)  all 
losses  from  that  source — ^the  credit  of 
their  paper,  they  feared  might  suffer 
by  them,  if  left  to  be  borne  by  the  indi- 
vidual. They  have  tried  the  experiment, 
and  the  credit  of  their  paper  is  not  af- 
fected by  it 

*^  Nicholson,  in  his  advertisement, 
speaks  of  thirty  instances  of  conviction, 
or,  at  least,  prosecution  for  Bank  for^ 
gery.  It  may  be  believed  (I  suppose) 
when  speakmg  of  a  matter  of  fiict  in  its 
own  nature  so  notorious. 

"  Dr  Forde  the  ordinaiy  of  Newgate, 
to  whose  share  it  happened  to  fall  to 
attend  one  of  the  convicts  in  question  in 
his  last  moments,  drew  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  his  plan  of  operations,  with  an 
indication  of  a  plan  for  frustrating  them. 
He  drew  up  a  paper,  and  sent  it  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Direction.  They  did 
not  so  much  as  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  it.  I  had  this  t'other  day  from  the 
Doctor  himself,  who  (making  use  of  Mr 
Baldwin's  name)  came  to  canvass  me 
for  the  clerical  situation  in  my  disposal, 
preferring  it  to  his  own,  the  irksomeness 
of  which  is  not  diminished  by  habit  (he 
says)  as  he  had  expected.  He  men- 
tioned this  plan  of  his  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  little  suspecting  the  labour 
that  had  been  bestowed  in  the  same 
vineyard  by  the  person  he  was  speaking 
to.  Forgery,  in  the  way  of  alteratiany 
was  the  subject  of  hU  pkn. 

**  In  one  or  more  of  your  Monthly  Ma- 
gazines, there  are  letters  by,  or  on  the 


part  of,  somebody,  who  had  addressed 
to  the  same  quarter  a  plan  on  the  same 
subject,  and  which  had  experienced,  it 
seems,  a  similar  reception.  He  writes 
in  a  great  rage,  and  knows  not  (it 
seems)  how  to  account  for  the  neglect. 

^^  Meantime  individualsare  plundered, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  caitiff  swings. 
But  what  is  that  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Bank  ?  They  are  never  the  poorer, 
and  their  frienJ,  the  solicitor,  is  the 
richer. 

*'  As  to  your  friend,  Mr  B.,  he  may 
be  a  very  excellent  Bank  Director,  but 
it  is  plain  he  is  not  of  the  Ck>lquhouu 
breed.  Where  is  the  wonder?  How 
few  are! 

**  Having  been  at  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing a  paper,  it  will  be  very  little  addi- 
tion to  tnat  trouble  to  send  it  to  some 
of  the  periodical  publications,  which, 
one  of  these  day<  I  think  to  do.  Two 
good  purposes  may  be  answered  by  it : 
one  is,  that,  by  this  means,  it  may  one 
time  or  other  <&aw  the  attention  of  some 
leading  man,  with  whom  the  prevention 
of  crimes  may  chance  to  be  an  object ; 
the  other  is,  that  it  may  save  a  good 
deal  of  what  would  be  otherwise  lost 
labour  on  the  part  of  ingenious  men,  and 
prevent  their  tantalizing  themselves  with 
golden  dreams. 

^^  Golden  dreams,  by  the  by,  puts  me 
in  mind  that  I  have  a  crow  to  pick  with 
you:  What  devil  could  have  put  it  into 
your  head  that  /  was  to  *  reap  any 
profit  by  my  tuggeetionsT  I  had  laid 
up  a  volley  of  scoldings  to  let  fly  at 
you;  but^  when  yon  called  upon  me,  we 
got  talking  of  other  things,  and  I  for- 
got it.    I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  ever.** 

Patrick  Colquhoun  to  Bentham. 

"  %lit  May,  1800. 

^^  I  mean  to  go  to  the  Bank  on  pur- 
pose to-day,  to  see  MrBosanquet  on  the 
subject  of  your  paper  on  forgery,  &c. 
The  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  strange.  They  are  mo- 
rally bound  to  protect  individualsagainst 
frauds,  and  they  ought  to  be  roundly 
told  of  it. 

^^  I  really  want  to  converse  with  them 
on  the  subject,  particularly  with  Mr 
Bosanquet.    I  am  very  much  hurt ;  and 
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were  I  not  accastomed  to  neglect  of  this 
sort,  I  should  be  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree enraged ;  but  this  answers  no  pur- 
pose. 

"^  I  am  confident  you  accuse  me  wrong- 
fully, in  conceiving  I  ever  allowed  any 
person  to  believe  that  you  looked  for 
profit  fie  assured)  I  am  too  tenacious 
of  your  dignity  of  character,  to  let  it 
down  in  the  opinion  of  any  man.  I 
certainly  never  wrote  or  said  anything 
that  could  admit  of  such  a  construction 
— ^namely,  *  that  you  looked  for  money, 
or  wished  to  make  your  suggestions  a 
matter  of  profit.'  It  ought  to  be  so: 
but  what  ought  to  be,  ought  not  in  point 
of  prudence  always  to  be  mentioned. 

^'  I  was  with  Mr  Dundas  yesterday 
about  the  bill.  He  has  spoken  strong 
language  to  the  General  on  account  of 
the  delay.  I  am  authorized  to  see  him 
and  the  Solicitor-geiferal,  and  to  get 
the  matter  brought  forward  immediately. 
Mr  Dundas  has  read  the  bill.  Mr  Pitt 
has  perused  your  abstract,  and  told  Mr 
Dundas  that  from  it  he  had  a  perfect 
conception  of  the  measure.  The  Attor- 
ney-general who  has  now  read  it,  only 
objects  to  the  detail  about  Lumpers,  &c. 
being  more  fit  to  make  a  part  of  the  by- 
laws than  to  remain  in  the  bill.  I  hope 
to  see  him  and  the  Solicitor-general  to- 
morrow. Mr  Dundas  said  he  must  trust 
much  to  Mr  Abbot,  whose  assistance  he 
meant  to  solicit,  and  the  merchants  will 
do  the  same. — I  am,"  &c. 

In  the  year  1800,  Bentham  conduct- 
ed a  correspondence  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  divers  authorities  in  War- 
saw, on  behalf  of  the  widow  of  his  friend, 
Lind, — to  whom  Stanislaus,  the  last  King 
of  Poland,  had  granted  a  yearly  pension  of 
lOOOdncats.  Stanislaushadmadehisper- 
sonal  property  responsible  forthe  amount. 
Strongly  and  eloquently  and  succeesfuUy 
did  Bentham  urge  the  claims  of  Lind  upon 
the  justice  of  the  Tzar.  Lind  had  been  for 
many  years  aprivy-councillor,  the  tutor  of 
Prince  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  the  king's 
nephew,*  and,  also,  the  director  of  the 
Cadet  Establishment,  a  "corps  of  400 
young  men.     Five  hundred  ducats  were 


*  See  above,  p.  .W. 


granted  in  1 779  to  the  widow,  yearly,  if 
her  husband  died  before  her.  lie  died  in 
1784.  Up  to  1794,  the  pension  was 
regularly  paid.  Then  came  difficulties 
and  delays, — and  bargainings  and  de- 
ductions, and  consequent  embarrassments 
and  sufferings.  But  Bentham  not  only 
made  direct  application  to  the  Emperor 
Paul,  but  called  in  the  services  of  Lord 
St  Helens,  and  other  influential  friends, 
and  obtained  a  final  and  honourable 
settlement,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties and  resistances.  The  corre- 
spondence is  too  long  for  insertion. 

The  parties  originally  consulted  had 
been  endeavouring  to  involve  the  widow 
in  law  proceedings — ^had  incurred  ex- 
penses— and  had  been  intriguing  to  get 
money  for  law  charges,  and  for  compli- 
ments, and  for  secret  management.  To 
all  this  Bentham  would  not  listen.  ^'  Not 
a  doit  shall  they  have,"  he  writes ;  ^'  but 
what  they  shall  have  is  a  letter  declining 
their  plans  of  management,  with  all 
possible  civility.  Pohmd,  unfortunately 
for  the  poor  lady,  is  in  the  moon;  so  his 
majesty  has  no  representative  at  War- 
saw: bat  from  Berlin,  perhaps,  a  neigh- 
bouring^ eye  might  look,  and  from  an 
exalted  station,  and,  peradventure,  keep 
or  bring  Messieurs  the  Secretaries  and 
Lawyers  within  the  pale  of  honesty." 
And  so  it  was.  As  a  specimen  of  Bent- 
ham's  epistolary  Latinity,  I  give  his 
letter  to  the  Polish  lawyer : — 

"  Landini,  2Qd  Dee^-  1800. 

"  Clari$nmo  Viro  Domino  Kli?ger 
apud  VarsoviamJuris-peritOyJeremias 
Bentham  AngltLs^  Salutem, 

^^  Initium  oirciter  mensis  Septembris, 
Dominus  Baro  de  Vinckey  sub  Rege 
vestro  Officium  quod  vocatur  .Land- 
rath  apud  Minden  gerens,  cum  apud 
nostrates  versaretur,  in  epistola  ejus  ad 
Dominum  Comitem  de  Dohna  apud 
Berolinenses,  percontationes  quasdam, 
me  rogante,  inseruit,  quarum  finis  erat, 
gratia  DominsB  de  Lynd  (Domini  de 
Lynd  Stanislao  Poloniae  Regi  olim  ab 
intimis  consiliis  viduae)  ut  sciretur  ecqua 
spes  ipsi  maneret,  pensionem  (sive  sti- 
pendium)  dictae  Viduae  ad  vitae  termi- 
num,  a  Rege  praedicto  sub  hypothecae 
obligatione  concessam,   et  per  multos 
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annos  fideliter    solutaoi,    in    futamm  ^ 
rehabendi. 

^Initium  circiter  mensis  noTiasimi 
Novembns,  venit  inde  ad  me  a  Comite 
praedicto  nrbaniBsima  epiatola^  ad  per- 
contationee  quidem  ne  y  erbum  oontinens, 
aed  epiatolam  includens  a  te,  Domine, 
ad  ipeum  Germanioo  aennone  acriptam ; 
cujiia  intezpretatio  est,  ni  iallor,  te 
jamjam,  eo  nomine,  bona  aliqoa,  id  eat, 
eorampoaaeaaorem  vel  poaaeasoies,  in  jua 
quodammodo  vocaaise.  Quo  magia  id 
praeter  apem  accident,  eo  magia  noe  tuae, 
Domine,  vel  ejus,  bumanitati,  yel  ntrina- 
quedeyinctosisentio,  quae,  juatitiee  ergo  et 
temporia  praeripiendi  atudio,  (mandi^um 
enim  omnino  nullnm,  a  me&  saltem  parte, 
percontationea  comitatom  est)  formaa 
juris  quasi  per  aaltnm  praetergressa  est 
Jam  vero,  rebus  plane  in  inoerto,  sicut 
ante  epistolam  Domini  de  Vincke,  ma- 
nentibus,  vidu&que  a  litigatione  abhor- 
rente,  ut  ne  tibi  plua  quam  &a  est 
moleati  simus,  visum  est,  per  Legatum 
Regis  nostri  apud  veatfi  Regis  curiam, 
percontationes  easdem  iterate;  eo  magis 
quod  hie  faif  a  est  non  levis,  bona  pa- 
tronymica  R^gis  infelicis  penitus  ease 
absnmpta. 

^^  Interea,  siqua  in  contrarium  notitia, 
vicinitatis  vel  professionis  beneficio,  tibi 
accident  illuxisse  (verbi  gratia — ^tale  aut 
tale  praedium,  cujus  proveiitus  annuus 
est  talis  aut  talis  summa,  in  manibus 
talis  aut  talis  possessoris  nominatim  re- 
stare,  de  quo  constaret  id  sub  obliga- 
tionia  de  qak  agitur  vinculo  manere,} 
idque  tibi  placuerit,  mihi,  vel  per  occa- 
aionem  ordinariam  vel  per  Legationis 
praedictaebenefioimn,  litterismandare, — 
in  tali  casu  persuasum  habeas  rogo,  quod 
ad  nos  attinet,  neque  ad  Justitiam  obti- 
nendaro,  neqne  ad  juatitiae  ministros 
laborum  et  peritiae  proemiis  nti  par  est, 
prosequendos,  debitam  solertiam  defutu- 
ram  esse. 

"P.S. — ^Epistolae  ad  me  ventitant  sic 
inscriptae : 

**  To  Jeremy  Bentham^  Egquire^ 
*^  Queen* t  Square  Plaeey  Weeminster!' 

There  is  in  a  letter  to  M4Mulford,* — 
(24th  Dec,  1800,)  who  was  accustomed 


*  A«  to  whvm,  see  ftboTe,  p,  22. 


to  address  Bentham  as  '^  Dear  Council- 
lor," while  Bentham  invariably  dubbed 
him  with  thetitle  of  **  Dear  Doctor," — 
this  passage : — 

*^  I  have  no  precise  recollection  of  my 
ever  having  informed  you  of  my  being 
an  honest  fellow,  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny*  but  that  it  is  possible  I  may 
have  said  so  before  now;  or  at  least, 
something  like  it,  the  rather  as  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  myself  to  suppose  I 
may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  honeat  as 
other  rogues, — one  thing  I  am  altogether 
clear  about,  which  is,  that  I  am  a  very 

Cr  one.  However,  such  as  I  am,  yon 
e  an  undoubted  right  to  command 
my  best  professions. 

*^  So  much  for  badinage, — the  lan- 
guage of  which  is  as  ready  to  my  pen 
and  my  lips  as  any  other,  though  my 
heart  be  ever  ao  heavy,  and  sure  enough 
it  is,  that  since  I  last  had  you  by  the 
hand,  any  more  than  for  a  good  while 
before,  it  has  never  been  otherwise. 
And  new,  my  dear  Doctor,  permit  me 
to  assure  you,  in  sober  sadness  and  sin- 
cerity, that  I  am  tenderly  and  gratefully 
affected  by  so  serious  and  convincing  a 
testimony  of  your  regard  and  confidence. 
Were  the  trouble  ever  so  much  greater 
than  it  is  likely  to  be,  or  you  suppose  in 
such  a  case,  I  should  not  grudge  it. 

"  Remember,  at  any  rate,  our  Bark- 
ing pilgrimage  for  the  spring.  Bein^ 
of  a  melancholy  cast,  a  melancholy  mood 
is  favourable  to  the  remembrance  of  it; 
and  to  fix  it  the  better  in  your  memory, 
I  thus  put  it  in  black  and  white." 

A  correspondence  took  place  between 
Bentham  and  G^rge  Rose,  on  the  An- 
nuity-Note scheme,  t  to  this  effect : — 

Bentham  to  George  Rose. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  Westmineter^ 
''Sd  January,  leOl. 
*^  Of  the  plan  of  which  the  accom- 
pan3ring  MS.  contains  the  two  last  chap- 
ters, the  three  sheets  that  have  been 
printed,  together  with  the  two  tables, 
have  been  recommended  to  your  notice, 
(I  understand,)  by  Mr  Nepean.  Tliese 
two  last  chapters  being  so  short,  I  could 

f  See  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  )  05  el  seq. 
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not  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  them 
in  thia  way  to  each  part  of  the  work  a.8 
I  have  heen  able  to  submit  to  yon  in  a 
more  commodious  form.  Any  other 
part  might  be  brought  forward  in  the 
same  way ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
apprehension  of  overloading  you,  I 
should  have  added,  even  now,  another 
chapter,  (Ch.  xx.,)  in  which  is  displayed 
the  peculiar  fia<}ility  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  performance  of  that 
operation,  (the  reduction  of  interest,) 
which,  in  some  way  or  other — at  some 
time  or  other — will  be  to  be  performed 
at  any  rate ;  a  facility  which,  I  think, 
would  be  found  to  amount  in  value  to 
some  millions. 

"  There  are  some  documents  which, 
perhaps,  you  might  have  no  objection  to 
my  being  fumifihed  with,  and  which 
would  enable  me  to  cany  on  the  inves- 
tigation in  some  points  with  increased 
advantage. 

*^  The  quantity  of  letter-press  that 
has  been  kept  standing  is  so  great, — a 
considerable  part  of  it  for  these  five 
or  six  months, — ^that  I  am  under  conti- 
nual apprehension  of  being  obliged  to 
break  it  up; — at  the  same  time,  how 
many  copies  to  print,— or  whether  to  go 
on  with  the  impression  at  all, — are  points, 
in  relation  to  which  I  should  be  extreme- 
ly Sony  to  come  to  a  determination, 
while  thus  in  the  dark  as  to  all  particu- 
lars I  stand  in  need  of  for  my  guidance. 

^  Under  these,  circumstances,  if  your 
time  admitted  of  your  obliging  me  with 
some  general  communication  of  your 
sentiments,  from  which  I  might  judge 
whether  any  further  labours  of  mine  on 
this  ground  presented  anyehance  of  being 
of  use,  it  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  those  testimonies  of  your 
regard  with  which  I  have  been  honoured 
in  former  days. 

^  Decision  on  the  affirmative  side,  at 
least,  is,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business,  altogether  out  of  the  question; 
but  if  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
that  the  plan  were  so  far  thought  de- 
serving of  attention,  ajs  to  be  set  down  for 
Serious  eormderation^  no  exertions,  past 
or  future,  on  my  part,  would  be  grudged, 
whatsoever  might  be  the  result. 

''  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that,  if 


taken  up  with  spirit,  it  might,  by  the 
prospect  it  would  bringto  view,  havesome 
influence,  perhaps,  on  the  terms  even  of 
the  next  loan ;  at  least,  if  the  proposed 
paper  were,  from  the  outset,  made  re- 
ceivable all  over  the  country  in  payment 
of  taxes.  Aa  to  the  quantum  of  the 
profit,  it  were  too  much  to  regaid  it 
otherwise  than  as  uncertain  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
neither  sacrifice  nor  risk  to  purohaae  it. 
At  the  present  pride  of  stocks,  if  you 
sold  but  £100,000  of  the  proposed  paper 
the  first  year,  you  would  gain  between 
£37,000  and  £38,000  by  it." 

George  Rose  to  Bentham. 

<'  January  ^  1^01. 

^'  Mr  Nepean  put  into  my  hands,  somo 
time  ago,  the  proo&  and  some  MS.  notes 
of  your  intended  publications,  which  I 
really  had  no  leisure  to  look  at  while  I 
was  m  town,  owing  to  a  more  than  nsnal 
pressure  of  business  upon  me,  from  the 
circumstances  arising  from  our  present 
difficulties  in  various  ree^)ects ;  I  really 
intended  to  have  brought  the  whole  with 
me  here,  in  order  to  have  bestowed  the 
attention  upon  them  which  the  impor-* 
tance  of  the  subject,  and  the  application 
of  your  talents  and  labour,  entitle  them 
to;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  hurry  in 
which  I  left  London,  I  left  them  there 
secured,  where  no  one  oonld  find  them 
in  my  absence.  I  will,  however,  on  my 
return,  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, look  carefully  through  what  you 
have  written,  and  endeavour  to  get  Mr 
Pitt's  attention  to  it,  which  would  be  a 
thousandfold  more  useful  than  mine. 

^^  I  should  be  unpardonable  if  I  were 
to  allow  you  to  lay  aside  any  publica- 
tion by  a  judgment  of  mine." 

Bentham  to  George  Rose. 
"  Q.  S,  P.,  January  10,  1801. 
**•  Foreseeing,  as  not  altogether  impro- 
bable, the  accident  which  m  the  letter 
I  was  honoured  with,  dated  tiie  5th 
instant,  yon  fpeak  of  as  having  actual- 
ly taken  place,  Mr*  Nepean,  1  under- 
stand from  Vni^  had  addressed  to  you 
(on  what  precise  day  I  know  not) ,  an- 
other copy,  which,  from  your  silence  in 
relation  to  it,  he  supposes  to  have  been 
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prevented  by  soioe  accident  from  reach- 
ing your  liandfl.  It  is  on  this  aooonnt 
that»  at  his  suggestion,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  troubling  you  with  the  enclosed.  In 
consequence  of  some  typographical  ar- 
rangements that  have  intervened,  this 
thi^  copy  has  the  advantage  of  carry- 
ing the  thread  of  the  argument  a  little 
further  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
ones;  and  comprising  an  account,  by 
which  it  is  shown  how  much  more  eli- 
gible a  property  the  proposed  Note  An- 
nuities would  be  to  the  holder  in  com- 
pefison  of  the  existing  Stock  Annuities, 
for  the  investment  of  even  large  sums, 
if  for  a  short  or  nncertain  length  of  time, 
or  of  small  sums  for  any  length  of  time, 
though  the  burthen  to  Government  would 
be  less  than  3  per  cent,  by  which^  at 
this  time,  little  less  than  3  per  eent. 
would'  be  saved.  The  intention  you 
have  the  goodness  to  express,  of  recom- 
mending the  plan  to  the  notice  of  Mr 
Pitt,  cannot  but  be  highly  flattering  to 
me.  In  the  same  state  jn  which  you 
receive  this,  I  could,  to  save  time,  send 
him  one  before  your  return;  but  this 
will  be  as  you  think  best." 

On  the  Banking  question,  Bentham  was 
induced  to  correspond  with  Laureate  Pye. 

Bentham  to  Henrt  James  Pye. 

«  C.  JSf.  P.,  February  25«*,  1801. 

^'  Frustrated  for  the  moment  in  the 
object  of  my  call,  by  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence of  an  indisposition  confining 
you  to  your  room,  I  ts^e  the  liberty  of 
addressmg  you  this  way  on  the  subject 
of  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  in  a  way  which, 
perhaps,  circumstanced  as  your  health 
is,  may  be  more  troublesome  to  you. 

^  1  met  you  not  long  since  at  Mr 
Wright's ;  your  visits  at  that  emporium 
of  politics  are,  I  understand,  not  nnfre- 
quent  Mr  Boyd's  pamphlet*  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  appears  to  have  drawn 
considerable  attention;  a  second  edition, 
with  replies  to  his  answerers,  I  see  ad- 
vertised for  Friday. 

'^  A  field  of  inquiry,  a  comer  of  which 


*  LeUer,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Stoppage  of 
lasnefl  in  Specie  on  the  Price  of  Provisions,  &c. 


only  is  touched  upon  by  his  pamphlet, 
has  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  my 
attention  for  some  time.  Where  he  sees 
danger,  I  see  none :  from  his  remedy  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  something  (though,  I 
believe,  not  much)  might  1^  hazanled, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gained. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  where  he  sees 
no  danger,  I  see  much,  accompanied  at 
the  same  time  with  vast  benefit,  and  I 
think  I  see  a  set  of  expedients  whereby 
the  danger  might  be  removed — at  least, 
in  a  great  degree— -and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  benefit  preserved  entire.  This  may 
one  day,  perhaps,  form  part  of  a  regular 
work,  not  dependent  on  times  or  persons-; 
but  en  attendant  the  occasion  presents 
one  with  a  few  observations  grounded 
on  Mr  Boyd's  pamphlet,  and  the  contro- 
versy to  which  it  has  given  rise.  My 
inclination  that  way  is  strong  enough  to 
diiqpose  me  to  bestow  a  few  days  of  my 
time  upon  the  occasion,  but  not  to  hazam 
any  money  upon  it. 

"  To  return,  then,  to  Mr  Wright  and 
his  laurel'd  visiter.  If  the  one  personage, 
at  the  recoDunendation  of  the  other,  were 
disposed  to  usher  my  feeble  production 
into  the  world,  the  whole  of  the  profit, 
if  any,  should  go  in  recompense  for  tlie 
risk,  deducting  some  such  matter  as  a 
couple  dozen  copies  to  give  away. 

^  According  to  the  known  law  of  ' 
nature,  applicable  to  these  cases,  the 
iceight  of  recommendation  is  as  the 
height  it  falls  from.  I  have  taken  my 
altitudes — and  the  result  is,  the  trouble 
I  am  thus  giying  you.  Believe  me  to 
be,  with  all  respect,  &c. 

'^  P.S. — ^The  pamphlet  in  question  be- 
ing as  yet  unwritten,  (which  follows,  of 
course,  from  its  being  an  intended  ex- 
amination of  an  augmented  edition  not 
yet  published,)  a  bookseller  might  per- 
haps think  it  necessary  to  prescribe  a 
nMximwn  in  regard  to  time.  If  so,  i\\o 
greater  the  latitude,  the  better  for  autbor 
and  work." 

In  this  year,  (1801,)  I  find  a  series  of 
letters  in  French,  addressed  to  Mrs  Ro- 
milly,  in  a  female  hand,  entreating  her 
husband's  interference  to  obtain  from 
Bentham  his  project  of  a  Civil  Code.  Tlie 
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name  of  the  lad  j  was  not  communicated 
to  Bentham :  butnshe  sajs,  25th  March : — 

*^  I  am  required  to  write,  again  and 
again,  to  subject  myself  to  the  charge 
of  importunity;  but  we  are  occupied 
with  the  great  work  ourselves,  and  want 
the  aid  of  Bentham.  The  extracts  pub- 
lished in  the  Bibliotheque  BrUanniqus 
have  excited  the  lireliest  curiosity. 
Bentham  cannot  refuse  his  aid,  when 
our  object  is  so  meritorious.  There  is 
really  here,  at  this  moment,  an  eager 
desire  to  do  good, — ^nay,  I  may  say,  a 
benevolent  fermentation, — ^which  is  very 
impressive.  Will  it  lead  to  practical 
consequences?  You  will  doubt:  but 
you  will  not  doubt  that  such  a  tendency 
is  wise  and  praiseworthy,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Improvements 
in  our  hospitals  and  poor-houses  are 
really  in  demand;  and  my  eldest  brother, 
who  is  one  of  the  admini9trator9  named 
for  this  object,  is  so  zealous,  that  I  ex- 
pect we  shall  call  on  you  soon  to  aid 
us  in  this  particular." 

Again,  30th  March, — "•  Don't  be  sur- 
prised if  I  write  again,  though  I  wrote 
on  the  20th  and  the  25th ;  ana  I  ought  to 
be  discreet,  remembering  that  we  are 
inhabitants  of  two  countries,  which  horrid 
politics  have  made  enemies;  but  we 
want  Bentham  s  Civil  Code.  Mr  Ro- 
milly  will  not  ffto;^  we  shall  turn  it  to 
a  good  account  Those  who  are  charged 
with  the  preparatiou  of  our  Code  are  in- 
finitely desirous  of  having  it" 

On  the  subject  of  an  appointment  to 
Paris,  to  negotiate  a  Peace,  which  had 
been  talked  of  as  offered  to  Lord  St 
Helens,  Bentham  thus  writes  to  him, 
4th  April,  1801:— 

Bentham  to  Lobd  St  Helens. 
"  Q.  S.  P.,  4M  April,  1801. 
''There  is  something  in  what  you 
say,  my  dear  Lord,  as  to  the  considera- 
tions which  might  have  warranted  a  man 
in  your  case  in  the  expectation  of  being 
employed  for  such  a  purpose :  but  there 
is  one  qualification  in  which,  not  '  set- 
ting aside  self-partiality,'  but  calling  in 
every  possible  assistance  from  that  quar- 
ter, you  must  acknowledge  yourself  de- 
ficient :  and  that  is  the  being  about  to 


be  favoured  with  the  bonny  hand  of  a 
daughter-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool. It  seemed  a  plump  one,  u  I 
thought,  upon  a  distant  view  in  my  gar- 
den— ^the  only  one  I  was  ever  honoored 
with — and  that  a  very  imperfect  one : 
but  my  brother,  who,  1  suppose,  before 
now  may  have  had  it  in  his,  could  give 
a  more  correct  account  of  it" 

^  10th  April. 

"  Ecce  iterum — And  now,  my  dear 
Lord,  in  returning  the  kind  token  of 
your  remembrance,  (Peltier  for  dOth 
March,)  I  send  you  a  still  more  formi- 
dable project  than  the  preceding — ^with 
an  invitation — a  petition — for  you  to 
try  your  hand  at  '  ferreting  out  the 
fallacies'  of  it  Mr  Rose  promised, 
three  or  four  months  ago-— and  even  in 
writing — ^to  place  it  with  his  own  secre- 
tarial handa-— and  that  right  soon-— on 
that  great  theatre  of  oscitancy  and  pro- 
crastination-^the  table  of  Mr  Pitt.  An- 
other copy  will  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Vansittart,  by  our  Romilly, 
sooner  than  I  could  flatter  myself  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  any 
scrutiny  you  might  have  the  goodness 
to  bestow.  You  would  obliffe  me  much, 
by  authorizing  me  to  say,  uiat  you  nei- 
ther have  communicatee!,  nor  will,  with- 
out my  particular  consent,  communicate 
anything  about  the  plan  to  anybody  else. 

"  When  the  D.  of  Portland  is  out  of 
his  present  office,  and  Mr  Pelham  in 
his  room,  I  have  a  further  plot  upon 
your  kindness  on  the  score  of  Panopti- 
con, in  relation  to  Mr  Hatton,  with 
whom,  I  understand  from  Wilson,  that 
your  lordship  is  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
As  to  his  coUea^e,  a  better  notion  of 
him  might  be  Stained  from  Nepean 
than  me.  Something  may  be  collected 
from  a  letter  to  Mr  Addington,  which, 
though  too  long,  I  will  e'en  load  you 
with,  along  with  the  rest. 

"J.B." 

Romilly  says  on  the  8th  April : — 

"  I  put  your  plan  (for  the  prevention 
of  forgery)  into  the  hands  of  the  Attoi^ 
noy-general,  who  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  read  it ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  make  no  use  of  it — for  he  seems  to 
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care  little  about  his  bill.  In  truth,  it  is 
not  in  his  own  measure.  He  has  been 
desired  by  the  Bank  to  bring  it  in,  and 
the  bill  was  put  into  his  hands,  drawn 
by  the  Bank's  solicitor,  and  perused  and 
settled  by  their  counsel." 

Bentham  wrote  to  Yansittart,  (now 
Lord  Bexley,)  on  the  20  th  April,  re- 
specting his  Annuity-Note  scheme* : — 

Bemtham  to  Nicholas  Vanbittaht. 

^  Enclosed  are  a  few  printed  sheets, 
the  impression  of  which  I  had  brought 
on  thus  far,  for  the  purjjose  of  the  com- 
munication I  accordingly  made  of  them 
to  Mr  Rose,  who,  in  a  letter  from  the 
country,  dated  the  5th  of  January  last, 
was  pleased  to  say :  'I  will,  on  my  re- 
turn, before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
look  carefully  through  what  you  have 
written,  and  endeavour  to  get  Mr  Pitt's 
attention  to  it'    (See  above,  p.  340.) 

^^From  that  time  to  this,  I  have 
neither  addressed  him  by  letter,  nor 
made  any  attempt  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view—circumstances sufficientlyobvious 
presenting  to  mymind  the  requisite  share 
of  attention,  as  altogether  hopeless. 

^^  Knowing,  as  I  had  occasion  to  do, 
how  insufficient  his  time  was  to  the  de- 
mands continuallv  made  upon  it — ^this, 
added  to  some  other  considerations,  bet- 
ter omitted  than  expressed,  had  concur- 
red (as  I  had  mentioned  more  than  once 
to  several  friends)  in  determining  me, 
in  the  event  of  my  being  favoured  with 
an  interview  on  the  subject,  to  have  pro- 
posed a  request  on  his  part,  to  the  de- 
fender of  British  prosperity,  against  Jas- 
per Wilson  and  Mr  Morgan,  to  give  the 
plan  a  perusal,  and  report  to  him  how 
far,  if  at  all,  it  might  be  worth  his  notice. 

^'  At  that  time  I  little  suspected  how 
near  we  were  to  that  period  (a  joyful 
one  to  me  on  more  accounts  than  one,) 
at  which  official  was  about  to  be  added  to 
personal  competence.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  present  address  is — ^to  take 
this  chance  for  learning  any  wish  or  opin- 
ion which  Mr  Addington,  upon  your 
statement,  might  possibly  entertain  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  a  plan  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  now  before  you. 
.My  reason  is — ^that  should  it  happen  to 
*  See  Works,  vol,  iii.  p.  117  el  ssq. 
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be  regarded  as  possessing  any  claim  to 
notice  with  a  view  to  practice,  circum- 
stances occur  to  me,  which  might  perhaps 
be  productive  of  regret,  were  it  to  have 
been  previously  divulged  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  publication.  Some  temporary 
reserve  might  possibly  be  deemed  advis- 
able, in  respect  of  the  particular  interests 
that  might  be  affected,  or  supposed  to  be 
affected. 

^^'The  French  Government,  in  the 
event  of  their  regarding  it  asbeneficial  and 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
country,  (an  application  to  which  I  see 
no  conclusive  obstacle,)  might  chance  to 
take  it  up:  in  which  event,  at  the  com- 
parative rate  of  progress  as  between  the 
two  Administrations,  meaning  of  course 
the  late  for  one  of  them,  the  measure 
might  have  produced  its  fruit  in  that 
country  some  years  before  a  glance  had 
been  found  for  it  in  this.  The  surmise 
about  France  will  already  have  brought 
a  smile  upon  ^our  countenance,  when, 
on  turning  to  the  name  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  you  find  it  too  obscure  to  have 
ever  met  your  notice;  scarce,  indeed, 
would  the  idea  have  passed  the  limits  of 
my  own  breast,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
proofs  that  unexpectedly  enough  have 
just  fallen  into  my  hands,— of  the  anxiety 
with  which  everything  that  bears  that 
name  is  sought  aner  at  this  moment  with 
a  view  to  immediate  practice.  Whe- 
ther to  suppress  altogether,  or,  if  to  print, 
whether  to  print  for  publication,  or  only 
for  private  distribution,  (50  or  100 
copies,  for  example ;)  whether  there  be 
any  other  commands  which  Mr  Adding- 
ton might  be  disposed  to  honour  me  with 
on  the  subject,  or  assistance  to  afford 
me  upon  occasion  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation :  such  are  the  points  in  regard  to 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed. 

"  The  produce  of  the  tax  on  country 
bank  paper,  for  example,  diBtingukhing 
the  magnitude  of  the  notes.  The  re- 
turns that  have  been  printed, — such,  at 
least,  as  have  reached  me, — ^go  little,  if 
at  all,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  first 
quarter,  and  without  any  distinction. 
You  might,  perhaps,  see  no  objection  to 
my  being  furnished  with  any  such  in- 
formation on  that  head  as  could  be  come 
at  without  too  much  trouble.    For  these 
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aix  or  seven  monthfii  (I  think  it  is  tba4;) 
the  press  of  all,  or  most  of  these  pages 
has  heen  kept  standing  for  the  chance 
of  hearing  from  Mr  Rose, — ^the  patience 
of  the  printer  has  been  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation; bnt  I  cannot  depend  upon 
the  being  allowed  to  trespass  upon  it 
mnch  longer.  The  expense  thtu  far^ 
according  to  his  account,  has  been  un- 
commonly great,  though  he  has  not 
given  me  any  information  of  the  amount 
of  it.  The  further  expense  of  complet- 
ing for  publication  would,  I  believe, 
hardly  come  within  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  assurance  of  what,  in  lawyers'  lan- 
guage is  called  a  fair  hearing^  would 
be  accepted  as  a  good  and  valuable  con- 
sideration for  any  such  expense,  what- 
ever might  be  the  result;  but  without 
some  such  consideration,  it  would  be 
rather  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  a  man 
whose  property  has  already  suffered  a 
defjEdoation  to  about  a  hundred  times  the 
amount,  from  the  confideftoe  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  place  on  the  good 
faith  of  some  of  your  predecessors. 

"•  In  dismissing  the  topic  of  money, 
allow  me,  Sir,  to  add — ^ui^nown  to  you 
as  I  am— since  it  may  help  to  put  m>th 
of  us  at  our  ease, — that  there  is  no  trouble 
on  the  occasion  .of  this  business  that  I 
would  not  gladly  take  upon  me,  nor  any 
pecuniary  indemnification,  not  to  speak 
of  remuneration,  that  I  would  accept  for 
it. 

^^  Anxious  to  guard,  according  to  the 
measure  of  my  faculties,  against  the  de- 
lusions to  which  the  subject  is  so  parti- 
cularly exposed,  the  chief  part  of  my 
time,  for  about  these  two  years,  has 
been  occupied  in  an  endeavour  to  sound 
the  depths  of  it.  The  result  has  not  been 
favourable  to  the  country  banks;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  fiBte  of  the  pro- 
posed government  paper,  I  am  prepar- 
ing a  pamphlet,  to  which  I  think  of 
giving  for  a  title.  The  True  Alarm^  (in 
conttudistinction  and  reference  to  Mr 
Boyd's,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
great  measure,  though  perhaps  not  wholly, 
fedse,)  or  Thoughts  on  Pecuniary  Credit, 
— its  advantages,  inoonveniencies,  dan- 
gers, and  their  remedies.  By  tlie  inconfDe- 
nienesi^  I  mean  rit^o/'jt^ricef,  (allowance 
made  for  the  still  greater,  but  temporary 


effects  of  bad  seasons.)  By  the  danger, 
I  mean  that  of  general  bankruptcy.  By 
the  remedy,  I  do  not  mean  the  euppree- 
mn  of  paper  money, — a  remedy  which 
would  at  once  convert  the  danger  into 
the  height  of  the  disease. 

^^The  second  of  the  two  copies  is  sent 
under  th^  notion  that,  in  the  event  of 
your  not  having  at  present  any  time  at 
command  to  bestow  upon  the  plan,  you 
might,  perhaps,  find  a  relief  in  consign- 
ing it  to  the  scrutiny  of  so  able  a  pen  as 
that  of  Dr  Beeke,*  whose  assistance,  were 
he  to  favour  me  with  it,  would  even- 
tually be  of  the  greatest  use.  Any  ob- 
jections or  doubts  that  might  occur  to 
nim,  I  should  hope  to  be  favoured  with 
the  communication  of^  and  in  a  form 
specific  enough  to  admit  of  discussion." 

Yansittart's  objections  to  the  plan 
were  answered  by  Bentham  in  the  com- 
munication which  follows : — 

Bbnthah  to  Nicholas  VAirsrrrART. 

^  Queen  Square  Place, 
"  WegtminOer^  24ih  April,  1801. 

^^  Sir, — I  was  not  more  flattered  than 
surprised  by  the  attention  you  have  in  so 
very  short  a  space  of  time  found  means  to 
bestowupon  my  plan, amidst  occupations 
so  urgent  as  yours  must  be :  and  in  the 
account  of  *•  confidence,'  I  must  acknow- 
ledge myself  richly  overpaid  by  receiv- 
ing so  much  from  an  ofiice  from  which 
so  little  was  to  be  expected :  I  mean  by 
the  communication  made  of  the  first 
runnings  of  your  mind  in  black  and 
white,  which,  as  far  as  time  can  be 
afforded  for  it,  is,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, a  much  more  effectual  mode  than 
vivd  poce  conversation  for  the  discovery 
of  truth,  though,  unquestionably,  on  oc- 
casion, both  modes  may  have  their  use. 

^^  In  looking  over  your  extempore  list 
of  objections,  it  was  no  small  satisfaction 
to  find  them  grounded,  as  far  as  appeared 
to  me,  on  a  momentary  misconception 
in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  the  plan 
itself,  and  so  far  (whatever  further  ob- 
jections may  come  to  be  suggested  by  a 
closer  scrutiny)  not  indicative  of  any 


*  Dr  Henry  Beeke,  Aathor  of  Obs«rr»tions  -on 
the  Produce  of  the  Income  Tax. 
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ultimate  difference  between  us.  Mis- 
conceptions of  this  kind,  I,  in  whose 
brain  the  plan  originated,  have  too  fre- 
qnenilj  caught  myself  filling  into,  not 
to  regard  them  as  more  or  less  inevitable 
on  the  part  of  anybody  else. 

•*  Not  to  overload  this  letter,  I  dis- 
miss my  answers  to  a  separate  paper,  in 
which  form  you  may  either  throw  them 
aside  definitively,  or  postpone  them  for 
future  consideration ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, hand  them  over  to  any  third  per- 
son— for  example,  Dr  B^ke. 

^'  I  will  not  attempt  to  nail  y<mr  at- 
tention any  closer  to  a  subject  which 
has  no  necessary  claim  to  it,  and  may 
never  pay  for  it ;  but,  in  case  the  Doc- 
tor should  amuse  himself  with'it,  I  should 
hope  to  find,  that  any  objections  he  may 
think  worth  communicating,  had  been 
minuted  down  opposite  the  particular 
articles  to  which  they  respectively  ap- 
plied; and  that,  if,  in  any  note,  or  any 
explanatory  chapter,  he  found  an  answer 
which  appeared  to  him  insufficient,  he 
had  expressly  referred  to  it  as  such, 
rather  than  pass  it  by  without  reference 
— not  forgetting,  that  out  of  seventeen 
chapters  you  have  yet  but  three,  with 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth. 

"  For  the  ttatennan^  it  was  necessary 
to  present  the  plan  under  all  its  possible 
extensions  and  modifications,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  take  a  view 
of  whatever  effects  might  follow,  or  be 
derivable  from  it.  But  to  suppose  that, 
in  any  such  complicated  form,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  presented  to  the  uninformed 
minds  of  the  experimental  set  of  expected 
customers,  is  a  supposition  on  which  the 
most  express  negative  is  put  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  Introduction,  besides  other 
places. — I  am,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — The  day  before  yesterday, 
while  the  House  was  already  sitting,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  sending  in  to  you  a 
short  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  JBank 
Forgery  Bill^  under  the  impression  tliat 
joii  were  to  sit  upon  the  Bill  that  very 
day  as  Chairman.  It  was  written  in 
extreme  haste,  (without  any  copy  kept 
of  it,)  and  without  any  better  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bill,  than  what 
was  to  be  collected  from  two  newspapers. 

'*  All  paper  money  being,  equally  in 


proportion  to  the  amount  of  it,  the  cur- 
rent money  of  the  country,  should  not 
every  one  of  the  self-erected  mints  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  be  coined,  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  security  that  can  be 
given  to  it  against  forgery,  and  in  that 
respect  the  same  security  ? 

^'  The  idea  had  occurred  to  me  of  ex- 
tending to  all  emitting  banks  the  sort  of 
appropriate  paper  proposed  by  me  for 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  devised  and 
prescribed  by  Government:  with  the 
colkUercd  view  of  deriving  from  the  ap- 
propriation an  assistance  to  the  Revenue. 
With  or  without  design,  the  Hamp  pre- 
scribed, with  a  direct  view  to  revenue^ 
has  had  the  collateral  effect  of  affording 
something  towards  the  species  of  security 
above  proposed ;  to  wit,  by  the  compli- 
cation to  which  it  has  subjected  the 
process  of  forgery.  But  is  the  degree 
of  security  thus  afforded  anything  to 
compare  to  what  might  be  afforded  on 
the  same  principle?" 

Again : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  &vour  of  your  obliging  letter  of 
yesterday. 

*^  If  it  would  in  any  degree  facilitate 
a  decision  on  the  subject,  to  place  it  in 
the  clearer  point  of  view,  or  lessen  the 
labour  of  taking  a  survey  of  it,  I  could, 
and  very  readily  would,  give  an  abridged 
sketch  of  the  argument  contained  in 
the  long  paper,  leaving  out  what  I  look 
upon,  ana  from  the  first  did,  in  this  as  in 
all  other  cases,  look  upon  as  a  snrplus- 
age,  viz.,  everything  that  savours  of 
personality.  By  confining  one's  self  to 
a  bare  indication  of  the  topics,  it  might 
be  brought  perhaps  into  the  compass  of  a 
single  sheet,  written  on  one  side.  But 
as  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  it  lost 
labour,  proving  what  was  already  clear 
and  settled,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  you 
to  send  it  me  back  with  short  marginal 
notes,  just  to  say,  relative  to  each  point, 
whether  you  agreed  with  me — ^whether 
you  definitively  and  positively  disa- 
greed with  me ;  or  whether  the  ques- 
tion appeared  at  the  moment  remaining 
in  doubt,  and  requiring  further  elucida- 
tion. In  short,  where  the  shoe  pinched, 
and  where  it  did  not  pinch. 
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'^  If,  in  a  subject  so  inyolved  in  obscu- 
rity, and,  consequently  exposed  to  error, 
you  will  repose  so  much  confidence  in  me, 
as  to  trust  me  with  the  first  runnings  of 
your  thoughts,  at  the  hazard  of  their  ap- 
pearing erroneous  to  your  own  maturer 
consideration,  you  may  depend  on  my 
not  making  any  ill  use  of  your  confidence ; 
or,  if  you  lay  your  injunction  on  me  to 
that  effect,  so  mr  as  trustingyour  memo- 
randa to  any  other  eye.  The  idea  may 
strike  you  as  a  presumptuous  one.  Of 
all  the  persons  whose  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject have  passed  under  my  review,  I  know 
not  of  one  to  whom  errors  may  not  in 
any  view  of  the  matter  be  imputed;  and 
there  is  scarce  any  erroneous  opinion, 
which,  when  the  erroneousnessof  itcomes 
to  be  pointed  out,  and  placed  in  a  clear 
light,  may  not  appear  absurd  to  a  degree 
of  ridicule.  In  my  own  instance,  this 
has  happened  to  me  many  and  many 
times.  Yes — ^many  times  have  I  caught 
myself  in  harbouring  ideas — ^in  making 
suppositions,  which,  when  compared 
with  one  miother,  turned  out  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  one  another,  and  incompati- 
ble. At  this  moment,  I  have  before 
me  a  point  on  which  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox, 
and  Mr  Boyd,  present  themselves  in  my 
view,  as  concurring  in  one  error,  such  as, 
when  once  pointed  out,  appeara  so  pal- 
pable, that  a  man  would  wonder  how 
aojrbody  could  have  fallen  into  it. 

"  On  every  new  point,  what  errors 
remain  to  be  discovered,  the  event  only 
can  show ;  but  with  very  moderate  and 
inferior  faculties,  there  will  be  nothing 
wonderful,  if  a  man,  who  for  these  two 
and  a  half  years  has  thought  of  scarce 
anything  else,  should  not  have  hit  upon 
some  truths  which  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  those  who  have  not  had  leisure 
to  bestow  upon  this  subject,  amidst  the 
crowd  of  so  many  other  more  pressing 
ones,  more  than  here  and  there  a  mo- 
mentary glance." 

The  letter  from  Yansittart,  alluded  to 
in  Bentham's  of  24th  April,  follows,  with 
the  detailed  answers  to  the  objections 
implied  in  it. 

Nicholas  Yansittart  to  Bentham. 
"  Thursday  morning. 
"Sir, — I  feel  very  sensibly  the  mark 


of  confidence  and  esteem  which  you  have 
offered  me  in  the  communication  of  your 
unpublished  work.  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  give  it  the  attention  which  every- 
thing which  comes  from  your  pen  muist 
merit,  and  therefore  can  give  no  opinion 
as  to  the  plan  itself.  Dr  Beeke,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  happy  to  contribute  his 
assistance  in  any  way  which  can  be  use- 
ful ;  and  you  will  find  that  he  hajs  paid 
much  attention  to  such  subjects. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  (at  first  sight 
at  least)  that  any  sftibdivision  of  the  unit 
or  standard  note  would  be  unadvisable. 
In  the  first  place,  any  interest  note  seems 
to  me  ill  calculated  to  supply  the  place 
of  metallic  money  in  small  payments,  as 
the  variation  of  value  would  render  it 
perplexing  and  unintelligible  to  the 
common  people,  and  expose  them  to 
imposition,  notwithstanding  any  contri- 
vance of  tables,  &c.  In  the  next,  I  am 
afraid  we  have  already  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  paper  circulation  than  is  consis- 
tent with  our  security  in  times  of  public 
alarm ;  and  in  the  third,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  at  any  office  to  make  an  actual 
payment  of  interest  on  the  small  notes  on 
account  of  their  dispersion  and  multi- 
plicity. But  these,  and  any  other  ob- 
servations which  may  occur  to  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  talk  over  with  you, 
when  I  have  better  considered  the  sub- 
jectw — I  am.  Sir." 

April  21,  1801. 
Objections  to  the  Ankuity-Note  Plan, 

WITH  AnSWBBS. 

Objection  let, — We  have  already  a  larger 
proportion  of  paper  circulaHon  than  is  consis- 
tent with  our  seourity  in  times  of  public  €darm. 

Anffwer, — What  the  objection  MBumes  ia, 
that  the  object  of  the  pUui  was  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  mans  of  paper  in  circnlation^ 
or,  at  least,  that  each  would  necessarily  be  the 
efeet.  But  this  was  certainly  not  the  object 
cf  the  plan,  nor,  if  my  views  of  the  matter  be 
correct,  would  it  be  comprised  in  the  number 
of  its  effects ;  and  if  I  were  mistaken  in  this 
point,  the  excess  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
pressed by  measures  which,  in  my  view  of  the 
matter,  will  be  necessary,  although  no  such 
measure  as  that  proposed  should  be  adopted. 
In  the  first  page  of  the  Introduction,  I  state 
myself  as  aware  of  the  superabundance  of 
paper  in  circulation;  and  as  relying  upon  the 
plan  as  a  remedy,  and  such  a  rem^y  as  can- 
not be  matched  by  any  other  for  efficacy  and 
security,  to  the  superabundance. 
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Since  then,  my  sospicions  of  the  existence 
of  «  sapexmbondnnee  have  eyeiy  day  leceiTed 
stronger  and  stronger  confirmation  from  sub- 
sequent inyestigation,  and  the  danger  result- 
ing from  it,  has  presented  itself  to  me  as  so 
serious,  that  sooner  or  later,  something,  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  must  be  done  to  repress 
the  growth  of  the  excess,  under  pain  of  a  most 
grievous  and  eertain  rite  of  prie^  (over  and 
aboTo  the  amount  of  any  casual  rise  from  bad 
seasons,)  with  the  addition,  sooner  or  later,  of 
general  bankruptcy. 

By  measures  operating  in  a  direct  and 
e)^»i  way,  in  repression  of  the  excess  in  the 
mass  of  existing  paper,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  repression  might  be  effected;  all  I 
contend  for,  under  this  head,  is,  that  the  re- 
pression cannot  be  effected  in  so  smooth  and 
conyenient  a  way,  without  the  proposed  60- 
Temment  paper,  as  with  the  help  of  it.  The 
repression  of  the  excess  is  a  point  of  some  de- 
licacy; since  bankruptcy  might  equally  ensue 
from  a  sudden  diminution,  as  from  too  sudden 
an  augmentation  of  the  quantity.  Among  the 
properties  I  ascribe  to  the  proposed  paper,  is 
that  of  possessing  a  sort  of  amphibiouM  nature, 
in  Tirtue  of  which  it  will,  of  itself,  and  without 
any  regulation  on  purpose,  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  the  circulating  medium,  or  withdrawn 
from  it  from  time  to  time  as  the  ciroumstances 
of  the  time  may  happen  to  require.  This  is 
argued  in  seyeral  passages  not  yet  printed — 
I  believe  in  the  unprinted  part  of  Ch.  iY.|[yoL 
iiLp.  118.] 

My  notion  is,  moreover,  that  as  this  paper 
adwineei  in  the  circulation,  at  the  same  par, 
and  no  greater,  will  the  other  papers  reoede, 
and  withdraw  themselves  out  of  it ;  that  this 
effect  is  no  more  than  what  is  likely  to  take 
place  of  itself,  without  any  positive  regulation 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  that  if  it  should  fkil  of 
taking  place  in  a  sufficient  degree,  measures, 
operating  in  a  direct  way  in  that  view,  may  be 
taken  with  greater  safety,  after  the  institution 
of  the  proposed  paper  than  without  it.  These 
points,  too,  I  have  argued  at  large. 

It  is  among  the  properties  of  the  proposed 
paper,  to  be  essentially  incapable  of  excess; — 
and  that  as  well  with  reference  4o  ri$e  of 
jtric^i,  as  with  reference  to  bankruptcy;  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  existing  paper,  (legisla^ 
tive  repression  apart,)  to  be  perpetually  run- 
ning on  in  the  career  of  excess,  with  reference 
to  both  those  evils. 

True  it  is,  that,  according  to  the  proposed 
plan,  the  amount  of  the  proposed  paper  is 
proposed  and  expected  to  swell  in  time,  so  as 
to  be  equal  to,  and  give  its  form  to,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  national  debt;  but  were  it,  for 
argument's  sake,  to  swell  to  that  amount  in 
the  compass  of  the  first  month,  it  would  not, 
on  that  account,  contribute  anydiing  consider- 
able to  rise  of  prices,  much  less  to  the  approach 
of  bankruptcy.  True  it  is,  again,  that  at  any 
given  point  of  time,  it  is,  in  eveiy  part  of  it, 
equally  capable  of  being  kept  in  hand  like 


Stock  Annuities,  in  the  quality  of  a  perma- 
nent source  of  income,  or  passed,  from  hand 
to  hand,  like  bank  paper  in  exchange  for  goods 
or  estates;  and,  accordingly,  so  &r  as  con- 
cerns its  exchuige  for  ffoodty  of  being  em- 
ployed in  such  manner,  as  to  contribute  to 
the  riae  ofprioety  but  it  cannot,  any  part  of  it, 
ofllciate  in  both  these  capacities  together;  it 
cannot,  any  part  of  it,  be,  at  the  same  time, 
kept  in  hand  and  parted  vrith  by  the  same  per- 
son. After  the  couTersion  of  the  whole  mass 
of  Stock  Annuities,  into  the  proposed  form  of 
Note  Annuities,  men  will  not  spend  more  of 
their  capital  in  the  way  of  current  expendi- 
ture— in  other  words,  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
for  consumption  and  other  uses,  thui  they  do 
now;  but  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  pro- 
posed Note  Annuities  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  current  ei^nditure  that  they  can 
add  anything  to  the  riu  ofpriee$. 

As  to  the  existing  paper, — one  of  the  proper- 
ties it  may  have  in  common  is,  that  taken  in  tiie 
aggregate,  the  performance  of  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  them  (vis.  for  the  delivery  of 
so  much  cash)  is  physically  and  constantly 
impossible. 

Another  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  them  swells,  the  amount  of  the  cash 
so  undertaken  for  swells  likewise  ;  and  that, 
whether  the  amount  of  the  cash  capable  of  being 
delivered  in  pursuance  of  such  undertakings 
increases,  remains  the  same,  or  decreases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  among  the  proper- 
ties of  the  propoaed  paper  to  make  no  sedition 
whatever  to  (but  on  the  contrary  a  defalcation 
from)  the  aggregate  mass  of  the  cash,  the  de- 
livery of  which  is  undertaken  for,  by  tiie  party 
from  whence  it  issues ;  at  present  the  money 
that  Government  stands  bound  for  the  delirery 
of,  on  the  score  of  the  national  debt,  is, — the 
amount  of  the  interest  of  it,  and  that  payable 
in  certain  fixed  proportions,  at  certain  fixed 
times  of  the  year;  and  this  is  all  it  would 
stand  bound  for  the  deliyery  of,  were  the  mass 
of  the  proposed  paper  to  be^ual  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  principal  of  that  same  debt. 

What  the  mass  of  existing  papers  under- 
takes for,  is,  the  delivering  on  any  day,  if  de- 
manded on  that  day,  a  certain  mass  of  cash, 
which,  if  demanded  on  any  one  day,  would 
most  certainly  not  be  to  be  found ;  what  the 
proposed  paper  undertakes  for,  is,  the  delivery 
at  sundry  prefixed  and  foreknown  periods, — 
two  or  four  of  them  in  a  year, — each  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  days,  and  as  distant  from 
one  another  as  possible,  a  quantity  of  cash 
which  cannot  be  greater,  but  on  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  proposed 
paper,  cannot  but  be  continually  less  and  less 
than  Uie  quantity  which  GoTemment  is  already 
enabled  and  accustomed,  as  aboTc,  to  deliver 
on  the  same  account.  In  a  word,  what  /  ad- 
mit, is, — ^that  the  paper  in  circulation  exists 
already  in  excess.  What  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think,  is,  that  the  insecurity  resulting 
from  that  excess,  is, — ^not  merely  contingent, — 
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depending  npon  aeoidents  of  a  natnre  to  bring 
on  an  alaiin,  but  certain ;  vis.,  thoagh  not  eer* 
tain  of  happening  at  any  near  point  of  time, 
yet  certain  of  happening  sooner  or  later,  if  not 
proTented  by  the  applioation  of  some  proper 
remedy.  What  I  maintain,  is,  that  the  pro- 
posed paper  is  not  of  a  natnre  to  add  to  the 
excess.  What  I  am  again  inclined  to  think, 
is,  that  the  proposed  paper  might  of  itself,  be 
capable  of  operating  as  a  sufficient  remedy. 

What  I,  moreoyer,  maintain,  is,  that  if 
other,  and  more  direct  remedies  dionld  be 
thought  fit  to  be  applied,  the  proposed  paper, 
so  far  from  affording  obstruction  to  their  oper- 
ation, would  be  auxiliary  to  it. 

I  will  conclude  this  head,  with  giving  an 
exemplification  of  its  etmphiUoui  natur4,  (as 
above-mentioned,)  fh>m  which  results  that  re- 
gulating power,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  alike 
calculated  to  correct  any  excess  or  deficiency 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  money  of  all  sorts 
in  circulation, — observing,  however,  that  this 
supposes  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part  of 
the  existing  mass  of  Stock  Annuities  to  have 
been  already  converted  into  this  shape,  as  per 
Art.  20,  p.  27.. 

Ist.  Let  money  on  a  sudden  become  scarce, 
— a  merchant,  besides  the  capital  invested  in 
trade,  has  Government  annuities  to  the  value 
of  £10,000  in  this  paper;  the  sum  he  wants, 
ia  £5000  for  two  months ;  the  scarcity  is  such 
that  he  cannot  raise  it  in  the  usual  way,  by 
putting  his  name  to  bills,  and  getting  them 
discounted.  Were  his  annuities  in  the  form 
of  Stock  Annuities,  a^at  present,  he  would  then 
have  to  sell  them  for  less,  by,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent.,  than  what  he  gave  for  them. 
Being  in  Note  Annuities,  which  it  is  shown  at 
chap.  4,  can  never  at  the  supposed  period  bear 
either  ditcount  or  ^>feiiiitriii  to  an  amount  worth 
regarding,  he  simply  takes  the  £5000  from  his 
hoard,  and  passes  them  on  in  payment,  as  he 
would  so  much  cash,  replacing  the  amount, 
and  recompleting  his  £10,000  worth  of  hourd- 
ed  capital  at  the  two  months'  end.  The  result 
will  ojf  course  be  the  same  in  the  case  where, 
instead  of  his  having  the  £5000  of  his  own,  a 
man  meets  with  a  friend  who  is  content  to 
supply  him  vrith  it  on  thoee  same  terms. 

2d.  Next,  let  the  stock  of  money  in  circula- 
tion be  swelling  to  excen:  that  is,  increasing 
at  such  a  rate  as,  were  it  not  for  the  sort  ^ 
drain  afforded  by  the  amphibious  nature  of  this 
part  of  the  mass  vould  be  productive  of  that 
inconvenience. 

Now  then,  as  the  quantity  of  money  exist- 
ing in  aU  hands,  taken  together,  swells,  so  does 
that  part  which  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  laying  up  money — i.  e,  for  the  purpose  of 
deriving  income  from  it  without  bestowing 
their  labour  on  the  management  of  the  Aind, 
whether  In  the  way  of  trade  or  otherwise. 

In  this  case,  in  proportion  as  a  man  be- 
takes himself  to  what  is  called  laying  up 
MoiMy,  instead  of  laying  «(  otd  in  the  way  of 
his  trade,  (which  deprives  him  of  the  interest,) 


he  htepi  it  in  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  interest, 
which  now  comes  in  lieu  of  profit  on  stock,  and 
pro  tanto,  constitutes  his  income.  Bnt  so 
much  of  the  mass  of  money  as  is  thus  kept  up, 
is,  for  BO  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so  kept  np, 
withdrawn  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  t& 
mass  of  money  in  circulation. 

At  present.  Government  annuities  are  said 
to  be  converted  into  ready  money — and  «ie» 
tersd: — ^but  at  present,  the  conversion  is  true, 
in  a  Jiguratiw  sense  only,-— and  in  each  in- 
stance the  operation  is  liable  to  be  attended 
with  a  loss.  In  the  proposed  state  of  the 
Government  annuities,  the  conversion  is  liter- 
ally true  in  both  instances,  and  is  not  exposed 
to  loss  in  either  case. 

The  same  double  function  is  performed  by 
Exchequer  Bills,  though  with  inferior  advan- 
tage : — large,  even  in  3ieir  smallest  met,  they 
are  incapable  of  serving  for  dealings,  on  any 
but  the  largest  scale ;— limited  in  their  dura- 
turn,  they  are  incapable  of  securing  a  perma- 
nent mass  of  ineomet;— limited  in  their  aggre* 
gate  amountf  they  are  incapable  of  carrying 
this  species  of  accommodation  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  sometimes  be  required. 

For  iUustration,  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, in  the  one  case,  the  deficiency, — ^in  the 
other,  the  exoees  already  in  existence.  But  the 
same  cause  which,aocoiniing  ioikat  euppoeitiony 
would  operate  as  a  corrective,  would,  infaei, 
operate  as  a  promotive ;  deficiency  and  excess 
would  respectively  be  corrected,  each  in  its 
nascent  state,>-as  they  doubtless  are  alreadj 
in  a  certain  degree,  by  Exchequer  BiUs,  espe- 
cially under  the  late  increased  amount  of 
that  part  of  the  fioating  debt.  In  the  preeent 
state  of  things  each  one  of  the  opposite  evils 
receives,  it  is  true — ^receives,  sooner  or  later,  a 
remedy  of  the  corrective  kind.  Bnt  how  !  al- 
ways by  the  operation  of  some  new  force  ^-4n 
case  of  deficiency,  by  a  quantity  of  fresh  mat- 
ter of  some  kind  or  other  added  to  the  preex- 
isting mass:  as  by  the  increased  issues  of 
Bank  notes :  and  before  that,  by  the  increased 
amount  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  substituted  (as 
according  to  Mr  Heniy  Thornton's  evidence) 
for  the  cash  notes  dravni  out  of  the  circulation 
by  the  dfttress  that  took  place  at  different 
periods,  in  regard  to  the  paper  of  the  country 
Banks.  In  tiie  propoeed  state  of  things,  the 
corrective  would  take  place  of  itself,  irithout 
the  aid  of  human  reason,  and  .without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  new  force.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  evil  continues  till  the  cor- 
rection is  applied;  and  how  soon,  if  at  all,  it 
shall  have  been  applied,  and  have  produced  a 
cure,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies ; 
in  the  proposed  state  of  things,  all  delay  and 
uncertainty  are  wiped  away.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  in  the  ease  of  deficiency,  dur- 
ing the  operation  as  well  as  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy,  the  price  of  Government 
annuities,  and  other  sources  of  permanent  in- 
come, remain,  more  or  less,  in  a  state  of  d«* 
pres8ioii,and  great  loeses  are  thus  experi«Boed ; 
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in  the  propo§ed  state  of  things,  this  sonroe  of 
loss  is  Absolutely  dried  up. 

Objection  2. — My  subdiTision  of  the  unit, 
or  standard  note,  would  be  unadyisable :  for 
my  interest  note  is  ill  calcuhited  to  supply 
the  plaoe  of  metallic  money  in  small  payments, 
as  the  Tariation  of  ralue  would  render  it  per- 
plexing and  unintelligible  to  the  eommon 
people,  and  expose  them  to  imposition,  not- 
withstanding any  contriyance  of  tables,  &c 

Answer. — This  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
notes  of  magnitude  inferior  to  the  proposed 
standard  note,  are  proposed,  all,  or  a  great 
part  of  them,  to  be  poured  in  at  once.  But  by 
art.  10  and  1 1,  [toI.  iii.  p.  110,]  this  supposition 
is  expressly  negatiTed.  Two,  or  at  most  threey 
magnitudes  are  proposed  to  be  issued,  by  way 
of  experiment.  If  two  be  deemed  too  many, 
then  let  the  experiment  be  confined  to  one. 
Setting  aside  possible  speculation,  the  papers 
will  be  taken  out,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
owners  of  petty  koardt,  (as  per  chap.  4,  [vol. 
iii.  p.  1 18,]  &c.)  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  in- 
terest for  sums,  on  which  at  present  no  in- 
terest is  obtainable,  on  anything  like  terms  of 
equal  security  and  conyenience.  Taking  them, 
then  one  magnitude,  at  a  time,  I  do  not  see 
how  they  are  more  liable  to  expose  the  eom- 
mon peojpU  to  impotture  than  bank  notes  are. 
A  man  who  cannot  read,  is  liable  to  take  a 
one-pound  note  for  a  two-pound  note.  £yen 
a  man  who  can  read,  is  exposed  to  a  danger 
much  more  difficult  to  obriate— the  danger  of 
taking  a  two-pound  or  five-pound  note  of  a 
hollow  or  tottering  country  bank,  for  a  ditto 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  man  who  eaniMi 
read,  applies  in  such  cases  to  some  such  peison 
as  the  country  shopkeeper,  or  alehouse-keeper, 
whom  he  deals  with.  Such  a  person  is  seldom 
without  a  whole-sheet  almanac*  behind  his 
door,  which  almanac  is  never  without  tables, 
is,  I  should  say,  itself  composed  of  tables  of  a 
more  complex  nature  than  that  proposed.  If 
in  a  proposed  note,  a  man  reads  the  day  of  the 
month  wrong,  or  the  sum  opposite  it  wrong, 
(all  the  error  the  table  is  exposed  to,)  tlM 
utmost  of  the  loss  is  a  minute  sum  on  the  score 
of  daily  interest.  If  a  man  receives  a  bad 
one-pound  note,  or  a  bad  guinea,  the  loss  goes 
to  the  whole. 

To  the  columns  of  which  an  almanac  is 
composed  at  present,  one  for  the  day  of  the 
week,  another  for  the  day  of  the  month,  a 
natnnd  addition  in  case  of  the  emission  of  the 
proposed  paper,  would  be  another  column  in- 
dicative of  the  interest  due  on  each  day  on  an 
Annuity  Note.  Will  it  seriously  be  contended, 
that  the  additional  column  will  be  unintelli- 
gible to  those  by  whom  the  original  ones  are 
nnderstood  t  As  to  this  point,  ^e  further  in 
the  answer  to  the  next  objection. 

Objection  3d. — It  would  be  very  difficult 
at  any  oflKce  to  make  an  actual  payment  of 
interest  on  the  small  notes,  on  account  of  their 
ditpenion  and  muUiplieiiif. 

Answer. — This  objection,  like  the  preceding 

VOL.X. 


one,  seems  to  turn,  in  part  at  least,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  tuddennea  of  introduction, 
instead  of  the  graduality  expressly  recom- 
mended. 

So  much  as  to  muliiplieUy.  As  to  ditper- 
tion,  that  is  provided  for  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  offices,  at  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
sale  of  the  notes  and  payment  of  the  interest 
shall  be  made — viz.,  the  existing  post-offices. 
The  plan  of  payment  is  delineated  in  the  notes 
to  articles  18, 14,  and  15,  which  I  am  induced 
to  think  had  not  yet  met  your  eye,  since,  if  it 
had,  it  would  rather  have  been  expressly  re- 
ferred to  as  insufficient,  than  passed  by  without 
reference. 

In  a  word,  wherever  preponderating  ta- 
eontenienee  presents  itself,  there  of  course  wiU 
extension  stop.  The  proposed  paper  is  not 
proposed  to  be  forced  into  the  market,  like 
exchequer  bills,  &c.  &c.  It  will  only  be  issued 
in  proportion  as  it  is  demanded  ;  and  it  will 
only  be  demanded,  in  proportion  as  all  incon- 
veniences attending  it  are  found,  by  experi- 
ence, to  be  outweighed  by  the  convenience. 
The  dilemma  seems  impregnable  :  if  incon- 
venience, no  demand  ;  if  demand,  no  incon- 
venience. 

I  call  every  commodity  forced,  of  which 
the  quantity  oifered  to  sale  is  proportioned — 
not  to  the  demand  and  pleasure  of  the  pur- 
chaser, but  to  the  exigency  of  the  seller.  All 
known  government  annuities,  and  other  go- 
vernment engagements  for  money  payable  in 
future,  beiuf  of  the  forced  kind,  the  mind  (I 
am  sensible)  has  no  easy  task  in  squaring 
itself  to  the  conception  of  a  new  species,  whic^ 
being  not  of  the  forced  kind,  is,  in  its  nature, 
so  essentially  diiferent  from  whatever  else  we 
have  been  used  to  see  under  the  same  name. 

Applied,  indeed,  to  the  small  notes,  the 
objection  is  a  perfectly  rational  one,  and  prima 
facie  a  conclusive  one ;  especially  if  ail  the 
different  magnitudes  of  the  small  notes  are 
taken  into  the  account. 

But  the  answer  is  such  as,  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself,  will  be  found  ultimately  conclu- 
sive on  the  other  side.  It  is  referred  to,  though 
not  given,  (for  everything  could  not  be  given 
at  once,)  in  [vol.  iii.  p.  112,]  note  14,  art  16. 

Supposing  the  small  notes  established  in 
the  circulation,  (casual  whims  apar^  which, 
as  such,  can  be  but  rare,)  a  man  will  never 
apply  for  the  interest  at  the  ofice,  because,  as 
in  case  of  exchequer  bills,  in  proportion  as  he 
circulates  his  notes,  the  interest  will  be  allowed 
him  in  tl^e  circulation.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  things,  that  a  man  should 
take  the  more  troublesome  course,  for  what  he 
can  obtain  by  one  less  troublesome. 

Vansittart  referred  theoorrespondence 
to  Dr  BeekO)  whose  obeervations  he  oom- 
municated  to  Bentham— thej  are  thus 
conveyed : — 

"  Dear  Vansittart, — I  have  read 
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Mr  Bentham*s  plan  with  much  interest 
and  attention,  and  am  flattered  not  only 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  respecting  me  in  his  letter  to  you, 
but  also  by  the  very  near  agreement  of 
his  leading  proposition  with  the  different 
projects  which  I  communicated  to  you 
some  years  ago  for  Interest  Notes^  and 
also  with  the  principle  of  that  respecting 
Provincial  Banks  which  I  communi- 
cated, two  years  ago,  to  you  and  to  Mr 
Addington. 

'^  Mr  Bentham  has  studied  the  subject 
very  profoundly  and  very  accurately: 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  forgive  the  free- 
dom I  take  in  saying,  that  I  fear  the 
minuteness  of  detail  in  the  printed  sheets 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  (though 
of  infinite  use  to  those  who  might  wish 
to  carry  his  plan  into  execution)  is  not 
altogether  well  calculated  for  a  first  pub- 
lication, and  might  even  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  its  favourable  reception.  The 
impatience  of  modem  readers  is  so  great, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  inattention  to  the 
minutiaB  of  all  questions  of  Political 
Economy  is  so  general,  that  such  propo- 
sitions as  this  of  Mr  Bentham  s  have,  I 
think,  but  little  chance  of  being  well 
received,  unless  they  are,  first  of  all, 
enunciated  in  the  simplest  form  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  are,  as  much  as 
possible,  divested  of  all  practical  detail. 

*^  With  respect  to  the  plan  itself,  the 
important  circumstance  in  which  it  differs 
from  any  of  mine,  and  in  which  it  greatly 
excels  them,  is  in  the  manner  of  con- 
verting the  public  debt  into  circulating 
annuities.  But,  in  some  other  respects, 
I  could  wish  to  submit  to  MrBentham's 
judgment,  whether  his  plan  may  not  be 
liable  to  serious  objections.  My  propo- 
sition was  made  when  the  funds  were  at 
a  much  lower  value  than  at  present,  (3 
per  cents,  below  50,)  but  I  still  am  in- 
clined to  think  it,  in  some  respects, 
preferable.  I  think  the  standard  note 
should  bear  a  weekly  interest.  Mine 
you  know  was  at  the  rate  of  dd.  per 
week  for  £20,  or  £3,  5s.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  There  are  various  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  think  that  too  great  a  fa- 
cility of  circulating  wealth  is  really  a 
very  great  evil;  and,  therefore,  I  should 
by  no  means  wish  that  such  a  plan  should 


at  first  be  recooimended  on  too  extensive 
a  scale :  and  the  more  so  because  I  think 
a  near  approximation  to  the  requisite 
quantity  of  circulating  money  in  any 
country  is  a  problem  of  no  very  difficult 
solution.  The  more  I  have  considered  the 
subject,  the  more  I  have  become  persuaded 
that  the  disadvantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  paper  money  of  so  smaU  value 
as  to  be  commensurate  with  any  conve- 
nient metallic  coins  very  greatly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  advantages.  Of 
course,  I  am  convinced  that  one  pound 
notes  are  really  much  more  injurious 
than  useful;  and  at  any  rate,  in  the  first 
publication  of  such  a  plan  as  Mr  Bent- 
ham's,  I  should  greatly  wish  to  suppress 
any  mention  of  silver  or  copper  notes 
for  two  reasons : — First,  if  such  notes 
could  be  substituted  for  metallic  money, 
yet  the  value  wanted  for  circulation 
would  be  too  inconsiderable  to  make  such 
a  substitution  an  object  of  national  im- 
portance. Of  the  aliquot  parts  of  any 
piece  of  money,  for  instance  of  a  six- 
pence, no  more  can  ever  be  wanted  for  all 
thepuiposesof  circulation  than  at  the  rate 
of  about  fourpence  or,  at  mo8t,fourpenoe- 
halfpenny  per  head  for  the  population, 
exclusive  of  infants.  Say  at  most,  in  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  of  groats — or  about 
£250,000  sterling.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, where  (as  in  this  country)  the  policy 
adopted  has  been  such  as  to  make  ffold 
the  only  species  of  metallic  treasure — if 
only  guineas  were  coined,  I  doubt  whether 
even  then  more  circulating  silver  money 
would  be  wanted,  than  at  the  rate  of  at 
most  about  21s.  per  family,  or  a  little 
more  than  three  millions  sterling.  But, 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  seven-shilling 
pieces,  hardly  half  this  value  would  be 
wanted  in  silver  money.  Now,  I  think 
Mr  Bentham  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  smallerdenominations  of  paper  money 
would  never  be  hoarded  in  any  consider- 
able quantity. 

^^  A  second  reason  why  I  would  avoid 
any  mention  of  small  paper  money  hear-- 
ing  interest^  is  from  a  recollection,  that 
many  more  really  useful  plans  have  been 
rendered  unpopular  by  the  ridicule  of 
ignorance  than  by  grave  opposition  to 
them. 
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^^  I  am  most  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if 
such  a  plan  should  be  adopted  no  aliquot 
parte  of  a  standard  note  of  £20  ought, 
on  any  account,  and  even  at  any  future 
time,  to  be  allowed,  excepting  notes  for 
£lO,  £5,  and  perhaps  £13,  6s.  8d.,  and 
£6, 13s.  4d. — if  the  interest  were  taken 
at  £3,  5s.  per  cent  per  annum,  which 
rate,  for  many  reasons,  I  should  at  pre- 
sent prefer.  I  also  think  that  the  aliquot 
parts  of  the  standard  note  should  only 
bear  a  monthly  interest. 

^'  I  had  intended  to  give  my  reasons  for 
these  remarks  more  at  length,  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  Mr  Bentham's  plan 
would  require  it  from  me,  if  I  could  find 
time  to  do  it  with  any  convenience:  but 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  induced  me  to  adopt 
the  opinions  that  I  have  stated,  would 
fill  not  a  letter  only,  but  a  volume.  If 
accident  or  choice  should  lead^Ir  Bent- 
ham  into  Bond  Street,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  this  letter  should  lead  to  our  better 
acquaintance. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  ydurs 
Tory  faithfully, 

"H.  Beeee. 

"iVb.  19,  Old  Bond  Street, 
"i%6,  1801.'* 

Bentham  answers  the  objections  in  a 
letter  to  Vansittart,  of  11th  May : — 

BSNTHAM   TO   NICHOLAS  VaNSITTART. 

*^  Sir, — ^I  plume  myself  not  a  little  at 
the  thought  of  the  two  reviewers  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  for  my 
plan :  and  the  finding  in  one  of  them  a 
concurrent, — and  such  a  concurrent, — 
is  a  source  of  the  purest  satisfaction  to 
ma  /  as,  from  what  I  see  of  the  turn  of 
his  mind,  I  am  sure  the  correspondent 
discovery  is  to  him:  for  approbation 
has  no  evidence  comparable  to  such  co- 
incidence. 

^*'  At  the  sight  of  the  observations  you 
had  favoured  me  with,  I  had  ventured 
to  say  already,  that  I  saw  in  them  no 
indications  of  any  ultimate  difference 
between  us  :  at  the  sight  of  At#,  I  can 
venture  so  much  further  as  to  say, — as 
to  everything  maUriai,  I  see  very  sa- 
tisfactory indications  to  the  contrary. 
Whether  there  would  be  any  difference 
at  all,  remains  to  be  ascertained,  when 


the  considerations  that  have  respectively 
operated  on  our  minds  come  to  be  dis- 
played on  both  sides.  In  the  meantime 
the  utmost  possible  difference  is  not  so 
great  in  my  eyes,  but  that  I  would  com- 
pound most  gladly  for  the  seeing  the  plan 
carried  into  execution,  simply  and  ab- 
solutely according  to  the  ideas  already 
manifested  by  Dr  Beeke. 

^  As  Uy  publication^  and  the  mode  of 
it, — doss  or  open, — (as  you  say  of  com- 
mittees,) the  first  point  seems  to  be  to 
ascertain  what  the  leaning  of  Mr  Ad- 
dington's  mind  is,  as  to  such  parts  of  the 
plan  in  respect  of  which  the  Doctor*s 
ideas  and  mine  are  found  already  to 
coincide :  in  which  description  is  already 
included  all  that  presents  itself  as  worth 
contending  about  in  my  eyes:  and  so 
fisu*,  at  least,  as  the  Doctor  s  ideas  went, 
at  the  period  he  alludes  to,  Mr  Adding- 
ton  is  already  (I  conclude)  no  stranger 
to  it 

'^  On  the  assurance,  even  in  that  shape, 
that  his  opinion  was  sufficiently  in  favour 
of  it  to  induce  a  wish  on  his  part  to  see  us 
set  to  work  upon  it  in  concert :  what  I 
should  then  be  disposed  to  submit  in 
that  view  would  be  this : — 

"  1.  That  I  should  go  on  with  the  im- 
pression of  my  plan,  (for  the  whole  of  it 
M,  or  at  least  was,  ready  for  the  press,) 
printing  fifty  or  a  hundred  copies  or  so, 
for  the  use  of  any  such  persons  as  yon 
might  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  aa 
proper  to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  it. 

"  2.  That  Dr  Beeke's  original  plans, 
as  alluded  to  in  his  letter,  should  be 
printed,  in  the  same  view, — either  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  originally  com- 
municated, or  with  such  amendments,  if 
any,  as  he  might  now  see  reason  to  make 
in  them :  or  if,  in  the  meantime,  before 
the  copies  were  thus  multiplied,  he  were 
disposed  to  favour  me  with  the  communi- 
cation of  them,  I  could  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  my  observations  on  them 
without  reserve.  The  probability  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  much  in  flavour  of  an 
exact  agreement,  as  between  him  and 
me:  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
that  agreement  would  be  adopted  by 
those  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge.  To 
him,  (such  is  his  liberality  and  strength 
of  mind,)  the  plan, — that  part  of  it,  for 
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instance,  that  relates  to  *•  eonvernauy  — 
is  regarded  as  an  improvement, — and 
that  a  considerable  one, — ^apon  those 
parts  that  belong  to  as  in  common :  but 
it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  it  should 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  others. 

^^  3.  If,  then,  the  opinion  of  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  judge,  were  found 
to  lean  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan, — 
either  according  to  the  Doctor's  modifi- 
cation of  it,  or  according  to  mine,— or 
according  to  a  tertium  ^iJ,  which  should 
hare  been  pitched  upon  in  preference  to 
both, — ^then  would  be  the  time  to  decide, 
whether  anything  on  the  subject  should 
be  laid  before  the  public  at  large^  and, 
if  aujrthing,  vshctt^  and  bj  whom :  if  by 
me,  then  again  would  be  the  time  for  the 
Doctor  to  use  ih»  pruning-knife^  which, 
with  respectful  gratitude,  I  would  put 
into  his  hand, — ^then,  when  the  prundble 
matter  would  be  completed,  and  swelled 
from  the  three  sheets  to,  perhaps,  eight 
or  ten. 

'*  With  such  a  prospect,  as  above  sup- 
posed, of  seeing  his  labours  productive  of 
fruit,  he^  I  presume,  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  luiy  quantity  of  time 
requisite  for  the  purpose. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  without  some  such 
prospect, — ^that  is,  if  in  the  estimation 
of  the  competent  official  judges,  the  plan 
were  either  positively  ineligible,  or  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  their 
attention,  I,  for  my  part,  know  of  no 
point  of  view  in  which  the  publication 
of  my  papers,  contracted  or  uncontracted, 
would  present  any  prospect  of  being  of 
use. 

^^  In  the  meantime,  as  little  would  it 
be  worth  attempting  to  take  up  either 
your  time.  Sir,  or  the  Doctor's,  with  the 
discussion  of  particular  points :  and  it  is 
on  that  consideration  that  I  spare  both 
you  and  him  the  reading  of  some  pages 
I  had  written  of  that  cast. 

'^  It  this  instant  strikes  me,  that  by  a 
*  first  publication'  he,  perl^ps,  means 
not  the  open  but  the  cloee  mode  of  pub- 
lication above  spoken  of.  If  so,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  pruning-kni/e 
should  be  set  to  work  for  the  purpose  of 
such  cloee  publication,  and,  therefore, 
previously  to  it 

^'  According  to  his  opinion,  there  is 


still  a  description  of  persons  with  refer- 
ence to  whom  even  the  parts  that  wonld 
require,  as  above,  to  be  cut  away,  wonld 
be  of  use :  viz.  ^  those  who  might  wish 
to  carry  the  phin  into  execution.'  But 
to  supply  the  demand  created  by  this 
narrowest  class,  nothmg  more  would  be 
requisite  than  to  throw  off  a  few  copies 
of  the  sheets  as  they  stand  at  present, 
before  the  press  is  broken  up. 

^'  I  am  somewhat  alarmed  by  a  hint 
I  have  just  seen  in  the  debates,  about  an 
intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the 
restraining  of  country  paper ;  for,  though 
some  sort  of  a  restriction  on  cash  paper 
ingeneraly  is  a  measure  I  myself  have 
been  inclined  to  look  upon  as  necessary, 
yet  I  cannot  but  condder  it  as  yery  ten- 
der ground  to  tread  upon,  and  I  do  not 
well  see  how  a  sufficient  stock  of  data 
can  be  obtained  for  such  a  purpose,  cir- 
cumstanced as  matters  are  at  present, 
without  preparatory  inquiries  by  a  select 
committee. 

^  And  supposing  the  plan  of  Govern- 
ment ^  interest  paper,'  to  obtain  a  sort  of 
provincial  approbation,  should  not  some 
view  be  taken  of  its  bearings  and  rela- 
tions in  reference  to  any  such  measure 
for  the  regulation  of  private  paper  ? 

"  As  to  £l  notes,  the  Doctor's  unfo- 
yonrable  opinion  of  private  paper  of  that 
size,  (if  meant  to  apply  to  that  size  in 
contradistinction  to  larger  sizes  to  an 
equal  aggregate  value,)  the  reasons  that 
gave  it  birth  are  such  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  anticipate :  by  which,  however, 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  expect  to  find  them 
otherwise  than  satisfactory,  were  they 
to  be  made  known  to  me.  Supjposing 
large  paper  of  all  sorts,  ^say  £5  and 
upwards, ;  to  have  swelled  m  its  amount 
so  as  to  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  cash,  the 
existence  of  small  notes  to  a  proportion- 
able amount  (say  £2  and£l  notes)  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  view  as  neoessaiy,  on 
pain  of  a  very  formidable  dan^r,  at  least 
universal  bankruptcy:  viz.  oy  such  a 
demand  for  caek,  on  the  score  of  change^ 
as  would  indistinffuishably  be  mistaken 
for,  and  at  lengtb  be  pioduotive  of^  a 
general  distrust  of  paper:  though  whether 
the  proportions  are  as  yet,  or  soon  likely 
to  be,  at  that  mark,  is  among  the  prob- 
lems for  the  solution  of  which  I  haye  all 
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along  been  looking  in  my  own  mind  to 
DrBeeke. 

^^  The  opening  given  me  in  the  con- 
clusion of  hiB  letter,  is  bj  much  too  valu- 
able to  remain  unimproved  by  me;  and  to 
this  you  owe  the  liberty  I  take  in  enclos- 
ing the  note  addressed  to  him. 

^  I  return  his  letter  in  obedience  to 
your  commands, — and  have  the  honour 
to  be,"  &c. 

The  following  correspondence  took 
place  between  Bentham  and  Arthur 
Young  on  the  returns  of  agricultural 
capittu : — 

Bentham  to  Arthur  Young. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  June  13,  1801. 

'^  Dear  Sir, — Your  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  following  queries,  on  which 
it  is  probably  given  in  more  places  than 
one  of  your  works,  if  a  man  knew  but 
where  to  lay  his  finger  on  it,  would  much 
oblige  me. 

^^  1.  What  may  be  regarded  as  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce m  the  form  of  a  per  centage  for 
evety  £100  laid  out  in  the  improvement 
of  la^d  not  yet  in  culture,  upon  an  aver- 
age of  articles  of  culture,  soils,  situa- 
tions, &c.,  and  quantities  of  capital  ap- 
plied per  acre,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  present  time,  and  in  farms  of  the  aver- 
age size  ?  calculated  either  for  England 
or  Great  Britain, — ^but  mention  which. 

*'2.  The  same  question  applied  to 
land  already  in  culture^  upon  an  aver- 
age in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  capital 
actually  employed,  and  the  degree  of 
skill  and  judgment  with  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, and  upon  &rms  of  an  average 
size? 

^^  3.  The  same  applied  as  before  to 
land  already  in  ctUture:  but  on  the 
supposition  of  the  capitals  being  em- 
ployed on  the  mast  tArt^^  principles  yet 
known,  and  on  that  quantity  per  acre 
which  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
greatest  quantity  of  produce  per  acre? 

^  N.B.  The  object  is  to  ascertain,  not 
the  profit  per  cent,  to  the  farmer,  not 
that  portion  of  the  produce  which,  or  the 
price  of  it,  is  retained  by  that  one  of  the 
parties  interested,  but  the  ffrou  produce, 
or  whole  amount  in  each  year,  including 


what  goes  to  rent  and  tithes,  poor-rates, 
and  other  taxes,  and  not  deducting  any- 
thing for  interest  of  money. 

^^The  income  thus  derived  to  the 
nation,  taken  together,  is  considered  as 
permanent,  and  even  perpetual ;  and 
therefore,  in  each  year,  that  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  year,  the  value  of 
which  goes  for  wear  and  tear  of  the 
capital,  to  keep  up  the  capital  always 
at  the  same  vidue,  without  increase  or 
decrease,  must  all  along  be  deducted. 

^^  Answers  to  questions  of  such  lati- 
tude must,  of  course,  be  extremely  vague: 
but  a  very  rough  approximation  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  my  purpose ;  such 
a  one,  for  example,  as  is  made  when  it 
is  said,  as  it  was  in  Mr  Pitt's  estimate, 
as  given  in  Mr  Rose's  pamphlet,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  income  tax,  that  15  per 
cent,  might  be  reckoned  as  the  average 
profit  of  trade  ;  in  which  interest  of 
money,  I  take  for  granted,  was  meant  to 
be  included,  and  the  profit  in  question 
was  meant  to  be  the  profit  of  the  indivi- 
dual master  manufacturer,  &c.  by  whom 
the  capital  in  question  is  employed. 

^'  If  you  win  give  me  leave  to  avail 
myself  of  your  authority,  by  giving  the 
questions  and  answers,  and  annexing 
your  name  to  the  answers  in  print,  if  i 
should  print,  as  I  think  to  do,  you  will 
add  much  to  the  obligation  conferred 
on,  dear  Sir^  your  faitliittl  friend,  &c. 

^'  N.B.  I  shall  take  your  permiBsion 
for  granted,  unless  refused.  Better  the 
exact  purpose  of  the  questions  be  un- 
known till  the  answer  is  given,  to  avoid 
biases  on  the  mind.  It  will,  I  presume, 
be  least  trouble  to  you  to  return  this 
same  paper  with  your  answers,  which, 
I  should  hope,  might  be  reduced  to  a  few 
figures." 

Answer  to  Mr  Bentham's  Queries  for 
England. 

^' Query  1.  The  capital  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  waste, 
including  all  expenses  both  of  hindlord 
and  tenant — ^that  is,  building,  fencing, 
and  bringing  into  culture— may,  on  an 
average,  be  reckoned  at  £10  per  acre ; 
but  a  great  part,  and  in  some  cases  all, 
is  drawn  back  during  the  course  of  the 
improvement,  so  that,  after  four  years. 
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the  land  is  in  a  state  to  let,  without  the 
expense  having,  in  fact,  been  anything, 
or  yery  small.  The  gross  produce,  if 
the  land  lets  at  10s.,  (or  is  worth  that 
rent,)  including  tithe  and  rates  as  rent, 
will  be,  on  an  ayerage,  30s.  an  acre :  if 
rent,  tithe,  and  rates  are  20s.,  the  pro- 
duce will  be  £3, 

^^  2.  Upon  land  already  in  culture,  the 
capital  may  be  called  £5  per  acre,  and 
the  gross  produce  yibrating  from  50s. 
to  60s. 

^^3.  The  question  inyolyes  a  contradic- 
tion— ^OM  produce  is  neyer  the  object 
in  contradistinction  to  neat  profit.  With 
profit  the  object,  capital  £6  to  £7  an 
acre,  and  gross  produce  £3,  10s.  to  £4, 
averaging  everything  except  skill. 

*'*'  I  say  nothmg  of  farmers'  profit,  as 
that  seems  not  to  be  the  object  of  the 
queries;  but  compare  only  the  gross 
produce  with  the  capital  employed  to 
raise  it,  and  I  suppose  common  average 
times  and  prices. 

"  Errors  excepted. 

*'A.  Y." 

BEIfTHAM  TO   ArTHUB   YoUNO. 

''Q.S.PymjuIy,  1801. 

^'  Dear  Sib, — Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  me.  No-—you 
had  not  answered  it,  I  was  thinking  of 
writing  to  yon  a  second  time,  in  con- 
sideration of  accidents  such  as  happened. 

^^  I  see  Bygge's  extract*  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Annals,  but  not  North. 
I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  was  misinformed. 
I  see  it  in  No.  210. 

*^  I  was  Sony  not  to  find  the  note  we 
talked  of,  in  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  large  farms  in  that  country 
and  in  this.  You  may  have  observed, 
or  not  observed,  in  my  Principles  of 
Management, as  given  in  my  Poor  papers 
in  the  Annals,  the  advantages  of  the 
large  scale  principle,  as  applied  to  build- 
ings, and  vessels,  and  other  implements 
in  manufactories.  I  should  like  to  see 
an  application  of  it  to  agricultural 
establishments,  to  which  nobody  is  so 
competent  as  yourself.t 


*  Eztnets  from  Bjggo^»  Tnveli  in  the  Fnoch. 
Republic    AnnAls,  zxxvii.  p.  1'29. 

T  Tliis  is  the  main  feature  of  the  modern  Scot- 
tiih  •grieoltare. 


^^  General  encloeure.  Has  anybody 
ever  worked  this  argument  in  &vour  of 
it?  By  the  common  law^  where  an 
estate  £uls  from  one  hand  into  a/nr,  as 
where  it  descends  from  a  man  to  a 
£unily  of  daughters,  his  co-heiresses  ecieh 
one  has  a  right  to  have  it  divided,  by 
reason  of  the  inconveniences  and  loss  of 
value  that  result  from  joint  and  promis- 
cuous land  ownership.  In  the  case  of 
land  common  to  .a  whole  parish,  how 
much  stronger  the  reason  for  division. 

'« Lawyer  craft  and  lawyers'  preju- 
dices have  been  found  by  you  among 
the  great  obstacles  to  improvement  in 
your  own,  (have  not  they  ?)  as  well  as 
m  so  many  other  lines.  Here  is  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem  for  you  to 
fight  them  with. 

<^  You  got  me  into  a  scrape  about  the 
population  paper :  what  I  wished  was, 
to  have  talked  with  you  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  made  yon  promise  it  should  not^ 
till  then,  if  at  all,  find  its  way  into  the 
Annals.  This  promise  escaped  you,  and 
you  printed  the  paper,  taking  only  the 
precaution  to  put  initials,  instead  of  the 
name  at  length.  Another  time  we  must 
take  precautions  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tions and  slips  of  memory.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  ill  consequence  has  ac- 
tually happened.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  was  apprehensive  of  when  we  meet. 
When  do  you  think  of  visiting  town 
again  ? — Yours  most  truly,"  &c. 

Benthah  to  Nicholas  Yansittakt. 
"  Q.  S.  P.  20th  July,  1801. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  obliging  appoint- 
ment for  to-morrow  will  not  fail  of  due 
obedience.  You  understand,  I  hope, 
that  on  the  former  occasion  I  was  at  the 
Treasuiyat the  time  appointed,  (I crossed 
you  in  the  passage;)  and  that  your  see- 
ing me  so  late  was  owing  to  some  mis- 
conception— of  which  I  know  not  the 
cause — on  the  part  of  the  messengers,  I 
believe. 

'^  Will  you  pardon  my  whimsicalneas 
in  mentioning  it  as  a  maxim  of  mine, 
deduced  from  uniform  experience,  that, 
inbufflness,  except  for  particular  purposes, 
every  third  person  is  a  nuisance — I 
mean  in  respect  to  distraction:  for  as 
to  secrecy,  if  there  were  half-ardozen 
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shorthand  writers,  my  objection  to  third 
persons  would  be  obviated,  if  they  were 
put  behind  a  screen,  with  orders  not  to 
speak. 

*'^  I  enclose  the  promised  copy — a  sad 
rough  one ;  but  as  the  revising  another 
would  consume  a  good  deal  of  time,  I 
hope  your  goodness  will  excuse  it.  I 
am,"  &c. 

Again: — 

*'  Q.  S.  P.,  July  24, 1801. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^I  release  you  from 
your  obliging  appointment  for  this 
day.  You  have  cut  me  out  work  for 
several  days.  I  return  you  the  paper 
— Shaving  preserved  a  copy  of  it.  It 
answers  my  purpose  to  admiration: 
proving,  as  it  does,  that  where  every- 
thing was  sought  for  that  seemed  ena- 
ble of  being  made  to  wear  the  semblance 
of  an  objection — sought  for,  and  with 
such  ability — nothing  was  to  be  found. 
The  force  of  it — at  least  the  force  with 
which  it  acted  upon  me— consisted  ex- 
clusively in  the  force  of  the  word  *  se- 
verity,' dropped  by  yourself  in  speaking 
of  it.  Severity  there  was  indeed  in  that 
word,  and  severely  will  you  yourself  be 
punished  for  it, — ^punished  by  the  load 
of  paper  you  will  have  drawn  down 
upon  yourself,  and  which,  but  for  that 
word,  you  would  have  escaped.  Since 
an  answer  then  is  necessary,  black  and 
white  cannot  be  answered — not  effec- 
tually at  least — and  to  any  lasting  pur- 
posed—by anything  but  black  and  white : 
impressions  thus  made  can  seldom  be 
wiped  away  by  sounds. 

^*  The  judicial  was  the  function  I  had 
chosen  for  the  learned  baronet,  []Sir  T. 
Eden]  :  that  of  advocate-counsel,  for  a 
rival  project,  is  the  character  he  has  taken 
upon  himself  in  preference.  WhsA  a  Mr 
Storestreet  is  to  him,  he  has  made  himself 
to  me.  His  adversary,  in  his  model, — be- 
ginning— ^middle— end — ^he  emulates  Mr 
Storestreet  The  word,  '  portentous,' 
prefixed  to  the  word  ^ globe'  in  the 
title-page  of  the  one,  is  watched  by  the 
^  ewes  and  lambs '  that  garnish  the  first 
line  of  the  other.  As  the  one  concludes 
with  the  grave  of  property,  so  does  the 
other  with  the  joke  about  dying  of  the 
Doctor.     In  what  degree  that  style  of 


discussion  is  calculated  for  the  convey- 
ance of  useful  information,  may  x>erhaps 
be  seen,  when  the  attention  bestowed 
by  it  comes  to  be  repaid.  The  misfor- 
tune is — all  this  makes  words:  and 
words  take  time  even  to  write  them :  not 
to  speak  of  thinking,  even  if^  like  my 
commentator,  a  man  wrote  from  imagi- 
nation, and  without  stopping  to  see  what 
was  in  the  text 

'^  There  are  other  ways  of  treating  a 
plan  which  a  man  would  have  been  glad 
to  find  practicable,  but  cannot,  consis- 
tently with  what  he  owes  to  truth.  I 
enclose  a  specimen,  the  rather  because 
it  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  sub- 
,]ect  in  hand,  being  referred  to— -I  should 
have  said  alluded  to — in  the  Introduc- 
tion, p.  4.  But  not  having  any  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  question  in  hand, 
it  IS  not  worth  looking  at,  but  at  your 
most  perfect  leisure.     I  am,"  &c. 

Again: — 

**Augwtl(Hh^  1801. 

"Dear  Sir, — Be/ore^  you  had  Sir 
Frederick's  ''severity^'  now  you  have 
it  back  again  with  mine.  You  are  our 
master;  «r«  a  couple  of  school-boys  mak- 
ing the  declamations  you  were  pleased 
to  set  us.  As  to  real  spite  and  enmity 
— ^whatever  you  might  otherwise  be  apt 
to  suppose  as  you  read  on,  (supposing 
you  to  have  patience  to  read  on,)  I  as- 
sure you  most  sincerely,  I  have  no  more 
against  him,  than  the  school-boy  who 
spouts  Ajax  has  against  his  chum  who 
spouts  Ulysses;  or  than  jrou  yourself 
may  have  felt  when  argumg  a  settle- 
ment case  against  the  learned  gentleman 
on  the  other  side.  As  to  Sir  Frederick, 
he  is  a  good-natured  man,  (to  judge  from 
everything  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  him,) 
and  would  forgive  me,  if  you  gave  him 
the  opportunity;  but  that  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  judge  of.  As  to  this  his  jeu 
d*esprity  if  I  have  failed  of  being  severe 
upon  it,  it  certainly  is  not  for  want  of 
trial — ^the  necessity  of  defending  at  all 
points,  what  seemed  to  be  an  object  on 
public  ground  worth  defending,  forbade 
me  to  give  quarter : — but,  personally,  if 
he  were  to  have  heard  all  I  have  said  of 
him,  not  only  before  this  affair,  but  since, 
I  think  he  would  not  have  been  dissatis- 
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fied  with  it— excepting  always  one  re- 
mark I  made  t'other  day,  viz.,  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  aa  well  aa  his  own, 
it  woold  give  me  more  satisfection  to 
see  him  at  the  head  of  the  QoTemment 
Annui^-Note  Office,  joining  hands  with 
his  noble  uncle  at  the  Post-office,  than 
at  the  head  of  the  Globe  ;*  which  last,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  wonld,  notwith- 
standing, experience  at  least  aa  fsiTonr- 
able  treatment  from  me,  if  it  depended 
upon  me,  aa  I  should  expect  to  see  it 
meet  with  from  the  Crown  lawyers. 

^  Tedious  aa  this  operation  has  been, 
from  the  labour  of  making  references, 
together  with  the  toil  of  revising  an  in- 
correct copy,  taken  from  a  most  exem- 
plaril  J  rough  hand,  (such  as  this  is,  espe- 
cially when  it  writes  i^ainst  time  to 
arrest  fugitive  ideas,)  I  &tter  myself  it 
may  not  be,  altogether,  labour  lost; 
since,  besides  the  main  object,  I  should 
expect  to  find  that  other  observations^ 
such  as  might  be  looked  for  from  Mr 
Alcock  and  others,  had  been  found  an- 
ticipated by  it. 

^  At  any  rate,  any  other  objections, 
fresh  or  stale,  that  might  present  them- 
selves from  the  same,  or  any  other  quar- 
ter, I  should  neither  think  of  answering 
in  a  similar  tone,  nor  (probably)  look 
upon  it  as  necessary  to  answer  at  equal 
length — simple  references  being  all  I 
should  think  necessary  to  give  by  way 
of  answer  to  objections  alr^uiy  foreseen 
and  answered ;  and  if  you  would  have 
the  goodness  to  distinguish  by  some 
marl^  any  such  observations  as,  in  your 
view  of  the  matter,  called  for  an  answer 
beyond  what  has  been  already  given,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  charity;  unless  any 
objection  presented  itself  to  you  as  a 
fatal  one — in  which  case,  you  would  give 
judgment  accordingly,  and  I  should  have 
my  quietus/* 

Bentham  to  Duuoirr. 
"  Q.  S.  P.,  nth  August,  1801. 
"  My  dear  Dumont, — I  was  very 
glad  to  receivethe  paper  you  sentmefrom 
Lord  Luisdowue — not  only  as  a  token  of 
his  lordship's  kind  recollection,  but  also 
on  its  own  account 

*^  Should  the  currency  I  have  proposed 
*yix.,<'TlM  Globe**  InnuBnc*  Company.^   ^ 


beadopied  by  GoTemment,  andaccepled 
to  a  sufficient  extent  in  Ireland,  it  will 
be  aa  effectual  cure  for  the  evil,  and  a 
more  simple  one  than  anyother whichhas 
been  or  can  be  propoeed.  Whether  it 
will  be  adopted,  is  more  than  I  can  aa  yet 
pretend  to  say;  but  they  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  it,  and  appearances  are  not 
unpromising.  I  need  not  say  to  yotc, 
I  am  sure,  how  sincere  a  satis&ction  it 
would  afford  me,  to  find  that,  in  the  ge- 
neral accommodation.  Lord  Lansdowne*8 
particular  accommodation,  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  him,  were  particu- 
Urly  included.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  him  and  you,  for  any  further  documents 
relative  to  the  subject  that  may  come  to 
hand,  or  be  easily  procurable. 

^  Theenormity  of  the  discount  spoken 
o^  (10  per  cent. — ^is  it  not?  or  there- 
abouts,) altogether  passesmy  comprehen- 
sion. Jl/^rtort,  I  should  havethougfat  the 
impossibility  of  the  he^  demonstrable. 
The  money,  if  it  exists  in  Ireland,  might 
be  brought  bodily  (I  should  have  said,) 
for  a  quarter  of  the  money.  It  costs 
but  £3,  12s.  or  thereabouts,  per  £lOO, 
to  brin^  money  from  Hamburgh,  includ- 
ing freight,  insurance— everything,  as 
per  Lords'  stoppage  of  the  Bank  JUpcrt^ 
Maroh  or  April,  1797.  I  say,  if  %Jt  ex-- 
iets  in  Irslandy  and  if  it  does  not  exist 
there,  I  don't  well  see  how  it  is  ever  to 
get  paid  in  England.  Perhaps  the  case 
is,  that  it  does  not  exist  there,  and  so  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  value  should 
be  paid  in  goods ;  and  that  this  discount 
is  occasioned  by  the  expenses  upon  the 
goods.  Not  having  yet  turned  my 
thoughts  to  this  particular  branch  of  the 
subject,  I  feel  myself  as  yet  quite  in  the 
dark.  You  know  it  is  my  way,  till  I 
fancy  myself  to  know  more,  I  am  al- 
ways perfectly  conscious  of  knowing  a 
great  deal  less  than  other  people.  If  the 
case  should  be  as  above,  to  be  sure  my 
currency  can  do  nothing  in  it.  If  there 
is  any  money  in  the  country,  it  will  bring 
it  free  of  expense ;  but  if  there  is  none,  to 
be  sure  it  cannot  create  it.  I  wonder  how 
it  was  with  Scotland  in  former  days — 
soon  after  the  Union,  for  example.  Fif- 
teen lords  and  forty-five  commoners, 
must,  though  Scotchmen,  have  spent 
something.     Any  documents  about  the 
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state  of  the  country  banks  in  Ireland 
would  be  highly  valuable  to  me.  Whe- 
ther my  currency  be  adopted  or  no, 
country  bankers'  paper  mtut  be  stopped 
from  further  increase^  on  pain  of  certain 
bankruptcy:  tlough  I  cannot  tell  you 


exactly 
o'clock. 


377 

on  what   day,  and   at  what 


"  P.  S.  Your  letter  did  not  desire  an 
answer,  or  I  would  have  written  one 
immediately." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

1801—2.    -ffiT.o3-4. 

Conespondence  continued :  Robert  Watts  on  Prices  ;  Domont,  with  Notices  of  Talleynuid  and  French 
Politics.— Sir  William  Pulteney  and  Wilberforce  on  the  Panopticon.— Wilson,— Sir  T.  M.  Eden.— 
Bentham'k  Visit  to  Paris,  Fontanes,  Duke  de  Brancas,  Gamier.— Correspondence  with  Bomilly, 
Trowbridge,  and  Collins. 


The  correspondence  of  Bentham  with 
the  Rev.  Robert  Watts  of  Sion  College, 
exhibits  some  curious  examples  of  the 
rise  of  prices  in  the  articles  of  clothing, 
which  are  worth  recording,  and  mayserve 
as  means  of  comparison  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  What  appears  most  re- 
markable, i»— the  low  nominal  value  of 
labour :  that  a  boy  s  coat,  with  buttons, 
and  all  other  materials,  shouldbe  made  for 
one  shilling,  appears  almost  incredible: — 

BEirrHAM  TO  Dr  Robert  Watts. 
"  Q.  S.  P.,  September  8, 1801.  • 

"  Reverend  Sib, — ^The  importance 
of  the  public  object,  the  pursuit  of  which 
has  suggested  the  liberty  I  am  taking  by 
thisadc^ess,  will,  I  hope,  plead  my  excuse 
for  the  trouble  I  am  attempting  to  give 
you  by  it,  unknown  as  I  am  in  person, 
and  perhaps  even  in  name.  Being  en- 
gaged in  some  inquiries  relative  to  the 
rise  of  prices,  with  the  privity,  and  not 
altogether  without  the  assistajice  of  the 
Treasury,  I  obtained,  not  long  ago, 
some  valuable  information  on  that  head 
from  Bethlem  Hospital.  It  was  con- 
fined, however,  to  provisions  and  fuel ; 
and  my  subsequent  endeavours  to  ex- 
tend it  to  clothing  and  other  articles, 
were  not  equally  successful. 

"  In  looking  over  t'other  day  my  stock 
of  pamphlets,  I  happened  to  light  on 
those  sermons  preached  before  the  So- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
in  so  many  different  years,  [1772,  1777, 
and  1780,]  at  the  end  of  two  of  whicli. 


among  other  statistical  matters,  I  found 
accounts  of  the  prices  of  the  clothing 
furnished  to  the  Charity  Schools  in  the 
respective  years.  It  struck  me  that, 
supposing  these  accounts  to  have  been 
published  regularly,  or  even  frequently, 
from  the  commencement  of  that  respect- 
able institution,  or  for  that  part  of  the 
time  which  constitutes,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  the  subject  of  my  in- 
quiries, viz.  the  period  commencing  with 
the  present  reign,  the  series  of  them 
mi^ht  go  a  considerable  way  towards 
fillmg  up  the  gap  left  in  the  above- 
mentioned  document. 

"  Observing  Mr  Rivington  to  be  the 
printer  to  the  Society,  I  accordingly  sent 
to  his  shop  but  now,  in  the  view  of 
furnishing  myself  with  the  sermons,  &c. 
for  such  years  as  might  serve  me  for 
that  purpose.  The  answer  being,  that 
they  had  no  copies  with  the  documents, 
Sion  College  occurred  to  me  as  the  place, 
of  all  others,  in  which  I  might  reckon 
on  the  existence  of  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  those  documents,  if  anywhere. 

"  The  favour  that  I  have  accord- 
ingly to  request,  is— to  know  whether 
any  such  collection  exists ;  and  in  what 
state  in  respect  of  completeness,  in  the 
libnury  under  your  care ;  and  whether 
I  might  be  favoured  with  permission, 
and  at  what  day  or  hour,  by  myself 
or  clerk,  to  visit  the  library  for  that 
purpose. 

*'^  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  documents  in  ques- 
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tion,  for  two  of  the  years,  n772,  and 
1780,)  that  of  1777  being  sileot  on  the 
subject;  from  this,  my  object  will  be 
more  clearly  understood ;  and  any  an- 
swer you  may  be  disposed  to  favour  me 
with,  will  leave  a  more  precise  standard 
to  refer  to. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  all  respect,  Reverend  Sir,"  &c. 
&c. 

Mr  Watts  sent  these  extract&from 
sundry  documents. 

**  An  Acoonnt  of  Charity-Schools,  lately  erected 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &o.  8th 
edition.    London  :  1709."   4to. 

Page  60  — ^The  charge  of  clothing  a  poor  hoy 
of  a  Charity-School  in  London  : — 

f.  d. 
1  Yard  and  half-qnarter  of  gray  York- 
shire hroad-clothy  six  quarters  wide, 
makes  a  coat,  .80 

Making  the  coat,  with  pewter  hnttons, 

and  all  other  materials,  .10 

A  waistcoat  of  the  same  cloth,  lined,  3  6 
A  pair  of  hreeches  of  cloth  or  leather, 

lined, 2    6 

1  Black  knit  cap,  with  tuft  and  string.    Oil 

1  Band, 0    2 

1  Shirt, 16 

1  Pair  of  woollen  stockings,        .        .08 

1  Pair  of  shoes, 1  10 

1  Pair  of  hackles,       .        .        .        .01 

15    2 

The  charge  of  clothing  a  poor  girl  of  a  Charity- 

School  in  London : — 

.    #.  d. 
3  Yards  and  half  of  bine  long  ells, 

abont  yard  wide,  at  16d.  per  yard, 

makes  a  gown  and  petticoat,    .        .48 
Making  thereof,  strings,  body-lining, 

and  other  materials,  .10 

A  coif  and  band  of  Scots  cloth  plain, 

with  a  border,         .        .        .        .09 

A  shift, 16 

A  pair  of  leather  bodice  and  stomacher,  2  6 
1  Pair  of  woollen  stockings,  .  .08 
1  Pair  of  shoes,  .  .        .        .18 

1  Pair  of  buckles,       .        .       .        .01 


12  10 

Note. — The  diiferent  stature  of  children  is 
allowed  for  in  this  account ;  and  50  children, 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  U,  (one  with 
another,)  may  be  clothed  at  this  rate  in  Lon- 
don. 

In  the  ninth  edition  of  the  same  acconnt, 
London,  1710,  4to.,  p.  54,  is  the  same  list 
of  prices,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy's 
cap,  which  is  there  charged  at  only  lOd. : 
so  that  the  whole  charge  amounts  to  only 
158.  Id. 


At  the  end  of  the  Annual  Sermon  for  the 
Charity-Schools  for  the  year  1779,  the 
prices  for  clothing  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, are  the  same  as  in  the  list  for  1780, 
except  as  follows  : — 

•  8.    d. 

W<man*$  bodice  and  stomacher, .        .4  10 

Checked  apron, 2  2 

GirPt  leather  bodice  and  stomacher,  .  3  6 
Buckles  not  inserted. 

Ditto  1781.  The  following  exceptions  :— 

TFoman't  bodice  and  stomacher,  not 

charged. 
Girl*8  pair  of  leather  stays,  (instead  of 

leather  bodice  and  stomacher,)        .    4    6 

[Buckles,  as  in  1780,  2d.] 

Ditto  1790^— Ditto. 

Woman's  bodice  and  stomacher,   not 

charged. 
GirPi  sUyp,  as  in  1781,       .        .        .46 

Ditto  1791  :— Ditto. 

Woman*$  bodice  and  stomacher,  not 

charged. 
GirPi  stays, 4    6 

Ditto  1793, 1794,  1796  :— No  prices  inserted. 

Dumont  writes  toBeniham  from  Paris, 
27th  November,  1801. 

DUHONT  TO  BeNTHAM. 

(Translation.) 

'^  The  first  time  I  saw  Talleyrand,  his 
K^ption  was  ministerial,  which  distress- 
ed me  a  little.  This  did  not  last;  and 
I  dined  with  him  the  same  day.  There 
was  a  large  part j;  and  afterdinner,apart, 
he  breathed  to  me  some  of  those  condens- 
ed sentences  for  which  he  is  so  distin- 
guished, and  which  are  of  so  much  weight. 
He  was  very  inquisitive  about  you.  I 
asked  for  a  private  interview;  but  aa« 
fortnight  past  without  hearing  from  him, 
except  by  me  making  some  polite  offers 
of  service,  which  were  meant  more  for  L. 
H.  [Lord  Henry  Petty]  than  for  me,  I 
went  to  his  tnagnificent  hotel  and  wait- 
ed for  him  nearly  four  hours,  from  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  in  which 
there  was  no  intention  on  his  part.  Whon 
he  returned  from  his  ride  on  horseback, 
his  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  done  me 
the  honour  of  cordially  welcoming  me, 
conductedme  to  his  toilettechamber.  The 
first  moment  is  always  of  overwhelming 
coldness — the  second  repairs  everything ; 
there  were  present  two  or  three  of  his 
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priDoipal  clerks,  particularly  M.  Haute- 
rire  to  whom  joa  owe  gratitude  for  bis 
admiration  of  yoa.  I  had  the  best  of  your 
MSS.  about  me.  Talleyrand  made  you, 
of  bis  own  motion,  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  with  a  degree  of  interest 
— ^with  that  wonderful  sagacity — those 
studied,  but  most  striking,  expressions 
which  give  so  peculiar  a  character  to  all 
he  says.  It  was  a  well  chosen  moment. 
I  exhibited  the  catalogue,  and  he  show- 
ed the  utmost  pleasure  on  learning  that 
a  great  part  was  nearly  ready  to  appear. 
He  would  have  had  all  printed  at  once. 
Hauterive  and  I  thought  it  was  enough 
to  begin  with  four  or  five  volumes.  The 
means  of  execution  were  talked  of: 
Talleyrand  recommended  an  intelligent 
bookseller,  who  should  take  charge  of  the 
undertaking,  and  turn  it  to  account.  It 
was  thought  desirable  not  to  talk  about 
it,  as  the  old  school  of  Legislation,  now 
occupied  in  the  Civil  Code — making 
laws  by  pages — ^would  be  disquieted  and 
discontented ;  that  Sieyes,  though  unao- 

r  minted  with  what  you  have  said  of  this 
laration  of  the  rights  of  man,  would 
have  sagacity  enough,  having  seen  the 
extracts  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Bihliotheque  BritanniqttSy  to  doubt 
whether  his  ^rstem  and  yonrs  would 
move  on  together,  and  that  the  five  or 
six  Sieyists  who  are  left  would  agitate 
on  all  sides  to  decry — ^to  howl — ^to  in- 
snrrectionize  a  certain  horde  of  barkers: 
in  fine,  that  it  would  be  best  the  work 
should  appear  under  the  favourable  aus- 
pices of  your  name,  without  any  previous 
clamour.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  friend, 
to  be  forced  to  cut  the  details  short,  but 
our  conversation  lasted  above  an  hour, 
and  was  most  interesting  with  reference 
to  the  object  The  conclusion  come  to 
was,  that  Hauterive  should  see  the  said 
bookseller,  and  make  some  arrangement 
with  him — an  arrangement  I  willingly 
facilitated,  as  I  asked  for  nothing;  and 
gratuitous  bargains  are  not  very  embar- 
rassing to  those  who  make  them.  Five 
or  six  days  after  these  conversations,  that 
is  to  say  yesterday,  the  Citizen  Minister 
sent  to  tell  me  that  all  was  settled ; — 
unfortunately  I  was  absent,  and  they 
only  left  me  a  word  in  writing;  but  i 
dine  to-day  with  Talleyrand,  and  shall 


have  all  the  details.  I  do  not  think  the 
printing  can  be  kept  secret,  for  tlie  Abbe 
Morellet  and  Gallois  knew  that  1  had 
the  intention  of  publishing.  Besides, 
everybody,  is  acquainted  with  the 
BibliotheqiLB  Britannigue — known  to 
everybody  who  can  be  deemed  a  reader 
— ^and  every  reader  speaks  of  the  extracts, 
and  of  you.  I  have  seen  the  new  editions 
of  [Beccaria  on]  Ofiences  and  Punish- 
ments, to  which  Rcederer  has  added  Di- 
derot's notes  (in  which  I  see  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  has  anticipated  you,  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  where  you  differ  from 
Beccaria.)  In  order  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  work,  St  Aubin  has  added  a 
sort  of  synoptical  table,  or  rather  index, 
of  a  certain  number  of  chapters — muti- 
lated fragments — an  abominable  chaos 
— ^though  they  have  had  the  courage  to 
say  that  the  SiS.,  from  which  the  trans- 
lation was  made,  is  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing. The  Abbe  told  me  he  found 
it  among  the  papers  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld.  All  that  I  believe  is,  that 
he  had  made  some  extracts  from  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation,  and 
that  his  work  has  been  taken  for  yours. 

*^  I  heard  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
the  speech  of  Portalis,  minister  of  Reli- 
gion {de9  cuUeSy)  on  the  subject  of  the 
Civil  Code.  It  was  fine,  very  fincK-so 
fine,  that  I  could  understand  little  of  it. 
All  that  I  learnt  was,  that  on  speaking 
of  civil  laws — or  making  a  programme 
— ^nobody  should  pronounce  the  words 
nature,  family,  fiather,  child,  marriage, 
&c.,  without  a  sentimental  tirade — ^an 
harmonica  for  accompaniment — ^for  the 
auditory  expects  this ;  and,  but  for  the 
place,  would  have  clapped  their  hands. 
He  answered  an  objection,  clear  and 
luminous,  which  baa  been  made  against 
the  Civil  Code,  that  it  contains  no  grand 
conceptions :  he  answered  that  there  was 
danger  in  grand  conceptions :  and  the 
answer  edified  everybody.  He  taught 
us  also,  that  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Law,  Berum  and  Personarum^  ought  to 
be  preserved  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
— that  it  comprises  everything — which 
nobody  can  deny. 

'^  I  am  impatient  to  know  whether 
you  have  the  same  curiosity  to  see  Paris 
— ^when  difiiculties  are  got  over  ?   What 
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I  can  tell  you  is,  that  yon  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  general  security 
— a  vigilant,  but  unpeiceived  police — a 
general  satis&ction  with  the  Govemment^ 
especially  as  compared  with  the  past, 
and  a  hopeof  better  things,  which  already 
may  be  deemed  a  half-attainment  of 
them." 

And  on  the  23d  December,  1801, 
Dumont  says : — 

(Translation.) 
^'  I  have  not  yet  settled  matters  with 
the  bookseller.  Talleyrand  has  shown 
more  than  official  zeal  in  the  matter — 
really  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  of  which  he  has  the 
highest  opinion.  He  has  offered  him- 
self to  pay  the  costs  of  a  complete  edi- 
tion, if  Bossange  fears  the  speculation. 
But  Bossange  seems  willing  directly 
to  undertake  it  He  has  brought  me 
the  outline  of  a  project,  offering  me  300 
copies  for  my  payment,  keeping  himself 
the  property  of  the  MS.  But  Talley- 
rand does  not  approve  of  this ;  he  will 
have  the  property  remain  in  my  hands, 
80  that,  if  there  be  other  editions,  the 
profit  may  be  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
paring the  success  of  philosophical  works, 
and  .the  small  number  of  readers  in 
France,  &c.,  friends  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, think  it  will  be  long  before  a 
second  edition  will  be  required — and 
there  we  are.  Tlie  Minister  is  at  Zion, 
and  probably  nothing  will  be  settled  till 
he  comes  back.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  sale 
of  200  copies,  (for  I  calculate  I  must  give 
away  100  to  serve  the  work,)  subjected 
to  the  deductions  of  the  bookseller,  and  to 
other  uncertainties  and  embarrassments, 
will  leave  little  enough,  particularly  with 
the  necessity  of  staying  in  Paris  to  super- 
intend the  printing.  It  matters  not — ^it 
is  no  interested  speculation ;  and  I  shall 
decide  to  accept  it  if  a  powerful  friend, 
without  whom  I  shall  do  nothing,  has  no 
objection.  I  have  read  my  preface  to 
an  enlightened  friend — I  have  read  some 
chosen  passages.  They  have  given  the 
highest  satis&tion ;  and  your  name  has 
an  influence  great  enough  to  obtain  a 
considerable  circulation.  M.  Duques- 
Boi,  a  man  of  sense,  has  jnst  translated 


your  publications  respecting  the  Poor.  I 
have  not  seen  the  translation;  but  I 
fear  the  book  is  not  of  a  character  to 
have  any  great  success  at  Paris,  for 
whose  meridian  it  is  not  calculated. 

'^But  now  to  the  weightier  affairs. 
I  opened  the  subject  of  your  financial 
project  I  represented  it  in  the  best 
terms.  I  introduced  the  Panopticon. 
I  was  listened  to  with  interest ;  but  the 
subject  has  not  been  a^ain  referred  to. 
The  first  step  is  always  difficult  Many 
details  would  be  necessajy,  to  point  out 
to  you  the  march  of  afiairs, — ^the  im- 
pediments to  progress, — ^the  immensity 
of  occupations, — ^the  embarrassments  of 
the  Civil  Code.  When  we  were  walking 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  I  was 
always  supposing  things  which  showed 
my  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
— ^the  inaccessibleness  of  men, — ^the  de- 
lays of  business.  I  could  safely  say  to 
you,  come  here  for  your  amusement, — 
for  promenades, — ^for  »peetaeU$ ;  but  I 
could  not  add,  come  here  for  the  object 
we  have  in  view, — come  for  a  purpose 
of  immediate  utility.  The  success  of 
the  work  may  bring  important  conse- 
quences :  we  must  wait  for  its  imprei^ 
n(m,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  word. 
I  could  personally  aid  for  circulating 
much  in  the  world  (which  begins  to  be 
sorely  wearisome  to  me;)  I  have  a 
thousand  means  of  hastening  its  influ- 
ence, and  of  gaining  time.  But  my 
advice  is,  that  you  should  delay.  Yon 
will  lose  nothing.  The  mud  of  Paris 
makes  it  disagreeable  at  this  season. 
Spring  is  preferable  in  all  respects. 
Adieu,  my  dear  master. 

*'^  I  had  forgotten  the  most  essential. 
Talleyrand  desires  I  will  send  to  Lon- 
don for  the  following  books,  to  which 
he  prays  you  to  add  anything  on  politi- 
cal economy  lately  published.  The 
books  should  be  in  periect  condition, — 
good  editions,  and  well  bound,  if  that 
will  not  take  too  much  time.  M.  Otto 
will  forward  them,  and  pay  for  theme — 
*  Wealth  of  Nations'— Smith.  ♦Poli- 
tical Economy' — Stewart  ^  Political 
Arithmetic' — A.  Young.  All  his  poli- 
tical works — Price.  *  Estimate,'  &c. — 
Chalmers.  'Asiatic  Register.'  ♦  An- 
nual Register,'  from  its  origin  up  to  80. 
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All  his  works— Bentham.  ^  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments' — Smith,  and  hispos- 
thumoos  pamphlets.  Morgan^Vansittart, 
Rose,  Beeke,  and  Best.  Pamphlets  on 
the  Famine.  ^  Jonmal  of  Arts,  Patents,' 
and  snheoription.  *■  Monthly  Magazine,' 
complete,  and  subscription.  Small  Map 
of  the  National  Debt^  in  the  form  of  a. 
calendar.  '  Statistical  Table  of  Europe,' 
and  any  other  articles  at  option  and 
discretion." 

Bentham  to  Dumont. 

^^  January  1,  1802. 

"  My  dear  Dumont, — I  sent  you 
by  Tnesda/s  post  a  crusty  letter,  (though 
not  more  so  than  you  deserve,)  in  which 
the  essential  part  was  the  response  to 
your  ^essential'  half-sheet  about  the  book 
commission.  What  think  you* of  an 
accompaniment  I  have  thought  of  for 
the  books  ?  A  set,  or  say  two  sets,  of  my 
brother's  patent,  but  never  sold,  fire- 
irons,  of  which  the  characteristic  and 
special  property  is  levity.*  One  might 
be  kept  by  T.  (Talleyrand,!  the  other, 
if  he  thought  fit,  be  passed  on  to  B* 
[Buonaparte.]  The  use  of  them  would 
be  to  serve  as  a  specimen,  though  a  trifl- 
ing and  hor$  diBUvrty  and  uncharacter- 
istic one,  of  the  Panopt.  system. 

'^But  another,  which  is  not  onlj)r 
characteristic,  but  really  important,  is 
the  art  of  wheel-making  machinery,  to 
the  working  of  which  neither  dexterity 
in  any  degree,  nor  good-will  is  neces- 
sary. Several  wheels  exist  here  still,  and 
a  couple  of  pairs  might  be  sent  as  speci- 
mens. They  are  of  a  size  to  serve  for 
a  small  child's  carriage.  Lord  Glen- 
bervie  had  a  set,  anno  1794  or  1795, 
for  a  carriage  for  his  child.  There  exist 
still  a  pair  or  two  of  coach-wheels  of  the 
size  of  ordinanr  coaches,  made  by  a 
system  of  machinery,  in  the  great  of 
which  the  other  was,  as  it  were,  the 
model.  A  system  of  wheels  made  by 
such  a  83r8tem  of  machinery,  would  be 
particularly  commodious  for  a  general 
and  connected  system  of  national  rotdage 
npon  a  plan  analogous  to  that  of  our 
mail-coaches ;  for  the  multiples  of  each 
of  the  several  component  parts  being 

*  Thii  refen  to  an  inTention  of  CoL  Benthun*! 
of  koBvK  fire-iioni. 


precisely  of  the  same  dimensions  one 
as  another,  the  spoke,  (Je  rayouy)  for 
example,  or  the  segment  of  the  filly,  (/« 
eircon/erence^)  in  case  of  an  accident  to 
any  such  part,  might  be  replaced  by 
a  spare  part  of  the  same  sort,  either  kept 
at  the  several  houses  of  call,  or  carried 
in  the  carriage  itself  for  that  purpose : 
and  if,  as  with  us,  it  were  deemed 
advisable  to  prescribe  dimensions  for 
wheels  by  law,  with  a  view  to  the  good 
keeping  of  the  roads,  such  a  sptem  of 
machinery  would  afford  the  means  of 
conforming  to  such  prescription  with 
peculiar  accuracy,  especially  if  iron  rail- 
roads were  adopted,  (as  grooves  for  the 
wheels  to  run  in,  almost  withoutfriction,) 
as  they  begin  to  be  with  us. 

^^  The  article  of  wheels,  you  are  to 
know,  was  taken  up  by  my  brother,  in 
the  first  instance,  not  as  being  the  most 
advantageous  application  of  machinery 
'to  wood  work,  but  as  that  which  affonis 
the  greatest  variety  of  different  confor- 
mations ;  so  that,  to  pass  on  from  that 
to  such  an  article  as  window-frames,  for 
example,  in  which  he  had  made  consi- 
derable progress,  would  be  to  descend 
from  a  more  difficult  task  to  a  less  dif- 
ficult one.  Sawing  to  a  decree  of  unex- 
ampled fineness,  and  planemg  to  an  un- 
exampled degree  of  breadth  of  shaving, 
he  had  accomplished  long  before,  b^ 
sides  a  variety  of  et  ceteras  too  long  to 
mention,  or  even  to  recollect, — ^would 
not  the  envoi  do  more  harm,  by  showing 
empresiement  on  my  part,  than  good,  by 
furnishing  an  occasion  for  a  fresh  men- 
tion of  the  subject  ?  You  will  judge.  I 
would  avoid  writing:  you  may  mention 
it  as  a  reason,  my  unwillingness  to 
put  him  to  the  trouble  of  an  answer. 
My  plan  about  the  pamphlets,  if  I  can 
pursue  it,  is  to  do  by  them  as  by  my 
own  copies  of  them, — bind  them  up  from 
four  to  five,  to  a  dozen  or  more,  in  a 
volume,  with  a  short  title  to  each  at  the 
back,  which  is  thereW  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  lettering.  This,  besides  orna- 
ment, saves  a  deal  of  trouble  in  looking 
them  out  for  use.  Besides  the  purchas- 
able, I  believe  I  shall  send  the  unpur- 
chasable,  viz.  1.  Pan.;  2.  Jud.  Est.; 
3.  Poor;  4.  Tact ;  5.  Emanc.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  these  require  looking  out; 
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but  that  is  not  so  impossible  now  -as 
heretofore.  As  you  could  not  find  time, 
so  much  as  to  answer  me  which  was 
the  most  eligible  newspaper,  I  have  be- 
gun with  the  Moniteur  from  Ist  Nivose, 
1st  January,  1802,  subscribing  for  three 
months,  which  cost  me  forty-five  instead 
of  the  twenty-five  francs  at  Paris.  I 
have  taken  steps  towards  getting  it  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign ; 
but  at  the  De  Boffe's  rate,  as  above,  it 
would  cost  between  £20  and  £30. 
Those  who,  at  different  times,  have  had 
from  me,  gratis,  so  many  different  copies 
of  works  which  they  could  not  have  had 
at  any  price,  might,  I  should  think,  help 
me  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  without 
any  expense  to  themselves :  but  it  is  for 
you  to  judge.  Of  the  fire-irons  above 
spoken  of,  a  few  sets  have  been  sold  at 
different  times,  though  never  in  any 
shop,  and  I  believe  the  price  has  never 
been  under  six  guineas.  At  the  best,* 
they  would  be  very  expensive  to  make, 
and  are  nomore  than  a  bauble  for  the  rich. 
"  P.  8.  No  correspondent  commission 
has  been  received  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment for  the  books ;  the  gentleman,  on 
sight  of  your  letter,  said,  that  whenever 
such  commission  came,  he  would  be  sure 
to  pay  for  them.  Consequently,  till  it 
comes,  nothing  will  be  done.  This  is 
what  I  had  above  half  expected." 

«  16^  February,  1802. 

^^  Herbert  this  morning,  on  taking  to 
M.  Chauvet's  the  returnable  volume  of 
Bib.  Brit^  and  my  book-keeping  papers 
for  his  edification,  was  told  by  him  of  his 
having  received  from  you  on  Saturday, 
a  letter,  (Idth,)  in  whicbyou  say  that  ten 
sheets  of  Code  Civil  are  printed.  This 
advance  made,  and  not  a  syllable  all  this 
while  to  me !  I  cannot  help  being  ap- 
prehensive, or,  in  one  sense,  I  may  be 
hopeful  of  learning,  that  some  letter, 
either  of  yours  or  mine,  has  miscarried. 
Come,  let  me  give'  you  t  other  scolding 
bout :  yon  are  a  naughty  boy — a  shat* 
terbrain — an  etourdi^  like  a  child  in 
leading-strings.  How  do  you  write  let- 
ters upon  letters,  such  as  all  of  us  should 
be  equally  delighted  to  read,  and  such  as 
might  be  equally  visible  to  all  of  us;  yet 
instead  of  its  occurring  to  you  to  make 


such  things  circulate,  you  put  them  into 
private  letters  as  A  B  and  C,  mixed 
with  private  matters  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  uncommunicable.  I  have  scolded 
you  already  two  or  three  times,  and 
hereby  scold  you  again  for  the  third  or 
fDurthtime,  forasmuch  as  you,  neverhav- 
ing  the  fear  of  Grod  or  your  roaster  be- 
fore your  eyes,  have  taken  care  never  to 
ask  anybody  whether  such  a  person  as 
Dr  Schwediaur,  a  German  physician 
of  Paris,  now  or  ci-devant  of  the  Insti- 
tute, exists,  Gallice  Swediar,  and  where 
a  letter  would  reach  him  ? 

'' Somebody  or  other  had  heard  that 
Lord  Henry  [Petty]  was  tired  already, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  home. 
Is  it  so  ? 

^  I  have  for  these  seven  or  eight 
weeks^past,  been  obliged  to  turn  aside 
from  public  affairs,  to  less  public  or 
private  ones :  I  have  still  work  for  a 
month  longer  at  it. 

^  In  the  Moniteur,  12th  Nivose,  there 
is  a  paragraph  from  Petersburg,  about 
a  Count  Saw  ....  (the  rest  is 
worn  away  in  my  copy)  having  a  com- 
mission to  set  up  a  Code  manufa^ctory ; 
and  strangers,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  taken 
into  consultation.  Could  not  you,  when 
your  Code  is  out,  get  a  copy,  sent  from 
the  proper  quarter  to  this  man,  who- 
ever he  is,  or  to  any  other  more  proper 
quarter  there,  with  a  letter  saying,  it 
is  by  a  man  whose  brother  is  still  in 
that  service.  See,  Suppose  you  were  to 
get  the  copy  first  handsomely  bound: 
let  us  know  the  expense,  and  I  will 
repay  to  your  order  with  thanks,  &c, 
as  they  bind  better  probably  at  Paris 
than  at  Petersburg. 

*^  I  have  seen  Duquesnoi's  prospectus 
of  the  Poor  Book.  One  of  these  days, 
if  I  had  a  friend  at  Paris,  1  should 
have  a  copy  of  it  by  some  means  or 
other.  Romillyhas  heard  at  Holland 
House  of  your  intended  publications — 
his  hypothesis  is,  that  the  intelligence 
came  from  Lord  Henry.  He  mentioned 
a  parcel  of  lords  as  curious  and  ex- 
pectant on  the  subject — ^aristocrats  as 
well  as  democrats. 

^  I  want  thousands  of  books  from 
Paris,  but  know  not  how  to  get  them. 
The  unedited  works  that  I  have  never 
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publifihed  here,  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Bend  a  few  copies  of  to  a 
French  bookseller^  if  a  demand  for  them 
should  ever  grow  np  out  of  the  pub- 
lished French  ones." 

DUMONT  TO  BeNTHAU. 

(Translation.) 
«  PariSy  7th  March,  1802. 
<«  I  was  in  the  wrong,  my  dear  Bent* 
ham,  but  not  so  much  as  you  supposed. 
Talleyrand  has  been  absent  for  six 
weeks,  so  that  nothingwas  finally  settled. 
Since  his  return  I  have  seen  little  of 
him.  I  have  missed  him.  I  i^aited  for 
him.  I  lost  mornings  in  waiting,  and 
then  he  reproached  me  for  seeing  him  so 
little  ;  but  if  you  knew  m3r  occupations, 
you  would  judge  if  I  have  time  for  ante- 
chambers— ^to  say  nothing  of  ennui.  The 
printing  of  the  book  goes  on;  but  in 
consequence  of  certain  conversations,  and 
seeing  the  absolute  want  here  of  surer 
ground-work  for  legislation,  and  the 
embarrassments  resulting  from  it,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  ought  to  place  the- 
Pandieia  in  the  first  volume.  I  have 
not  given  it  this  name,  but  have  called 
it  a  General  View  of  a  complete  course 
of  Legislation.*  I  had  laboared  hastily 
upon  your  MSS.  when  there  was  much 
to  finish  and  to  attend  to.  I  wanted  the 
division  of  offences — I  forgot  that  it. 
existed  in  4to, — ^and  had  reserved  it 
for  the  honne  bouehs.  But  I  was  forced 
to  introduce  this  long  chapter,  and  am 
not  dissatisfied  with  what  I  have  done. 
See  if  I  have  been  idle— preparing  the 
MS.,  twice  correcting  the  proofs,  living 
in  the  world,  dining  out  every  day,  soiree 
every  night,  visits  active  and  passive — 
and  ask  of  your  friend,  how  the  most  busy 
of  men  had  had  leisure  to  write  letters  of 
amusement  or  frivolity,  and  to  attend 
to  other  affairs  ?  Besides,  I  have  been  ill 
— have  had  rheumatism  for  my  host,  a 
new  visiter,  and  an  alarming  one ;  i{  in- 
stalled itself  on  my  left  side,  stopped  my 
labours,  forced  me  to  call  in  a  physician 
who  leeched  me,  and  I  am  better.  Do 
not  mention  this  to  my  friends.  They 
would  be  alarmed,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  alarm;  but  I  have  suppressed  the 


*  See  Qeneral  yiew  of  a  Complete  Code  of  Laws. 
Works,  ToL  iii.  p.  155. 


greater  part  of  my  dinners  and  my 
soirees — health  has  served  for  a  reason      9 
and  a  pretext,  and  I  employ  both  only 
enough  for  my  amusement,  and  jnst  to 
acquaint  myself  with  what  is  going  on. 

^*  On  the  Pandieia,  I  must  tell  you, 
my  dear  master,  that  I  found  it  excel- 
lent to  throw  at  the  head  of  these  star- 
lings (^ount^tM;)  of  legislation,  to  show 
them  what  an  en$emhls  means;  to  teach 
them  the  difference  between  a  man  who 
Vnomsponere  totum,  and  him  who  only 
grasps  a  very  small  part  of  a  great  whole. 
If  there  be  anything  calculated  to  strike 
an  enlightened  man — a  man  of  mental 
power  and  extensive  views,  it  is  this 
general  Map  of  Legislation.  If  this  pano- 
rama does  not  produce  its  effect,  and 
place  its  author  at  an  infinite  distance 
above  all  who  have  preceded  him,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  cannot 
say  what  should  be  done. 

"  We  are  printing  the  Principles  of 
the  Civil  Code — ^these  and  the  Penal 
Code  are  nearly  complete — ^with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  4th  book,  on  indirect 
means.  You  know  that  I  found  among 
your  papers  a  bundle  of  MSS.  on  this 
subject — ^too  precious  to  be  lost — and  I 
am  infusing  them  into  the  work. 

"  Lord  Henry  [Petty]  enjoys  Paris 
much.  He  has  thoroughly  succeeded 
in  society — ^is  much  sought  for,  much 
caressed,  and  much  delighted. 

"  People  begin  to  talk  about  our 
book.  I  kept  the  matter  a  secret,  that  I 
might  not  be  annoyed  in  conversations, 
but  it  is  the  scent  of  the  play.  Its  effect 
will  be  great.  It  is  spoken  of  from  aloft 
asawork  of  the  highest  importance.  Tal- 
leyrand is  deeply  interested.  Yet  what ' 
a  life— what  a  g^ley-slave  life  is  an  edi- 
tor s  !  Correct  as  he  may,  faults  will  re- 
main to  tear  his  soul  in  pieces — ^an  4*  is 
wanting — a  word  is  omitted — ^a  letter 
misplaced — stops  in  confusion.  Truly  a 
corrector  of  the  press  is  a  galley-slave ! 

"  Your  fire-irons  are  superfluities.  I 
have  no  opinion  to  give.  I  am  not  fami- 
liar with  such  instruments.  But  I  have 
spoken  of  Panopticon.  It  was  coldly 
received.  They  said  'Yes!  it  ought  to 
be  erected,  and  they  would  think  about  it 
when  the  time  came.'  The  time  antici- 
pated ft  the  time  oipeace.    It  is  prema- 
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tuie  to  suggest  anything  that  looks  like 
4  sBtabliihmsntj  or  that  demands  confi- 
dence. Come  here  if  you  will— come 
before  I  leave,  at  the  end  of  May.  You 
shall  have  theatres,  public  amusements, 
promenades,  the  Boulevards — as  much 
or  as  little  of  the  world  as  you  please ; 
but  I  say  nothing  about  whist.  The 
proofs  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  now,  is, 
that  I  forgot  to  mention  the  subject  be- 
fore. Address — ^Rue  des  Saussaies,  No. 
4,  Fanxbourg  St  Honore." 

Bentham  to  Dumont. 

"C.  ^.  P',  16^  April,  1802. 

'^You  would  oblige  me  much,  my 
dear  Dumont,  by  sending  me,  by  the 
earliest  convejrance  you  can  find,  a  copy 
of  the  two  volumes  which,  I  hear  from 
Romilly,«re  already  printed*  Expense, 
though  it  were  to  amount  to  a  guinea  or 
two,  would  be  no  object;  but  if  it  could 
be  done  without  considerable  enhance- 
ments of  the  expense,  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  two  or  three. 

'^  I  let  slip  unawares  the  occasion  of 
Chaavet.  I  knew  that  somebody  was 
going  to  Oeneva ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  by  the  way  of  Paris,  nor 
that  it  was  he.  I  am  concerned  to 
think  of  his  departure:  such  a  man 
makes  a  gap.  By  a  sort  of  instinct,  I 
was  prompted  to  call  upon  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  leave.  Reason  joined 
with  indolence  in  stopping  me:  such 
leave-taking  serves  for  nothing  but  to 
increase  regrets. 

^^  You  will  imagine  how  I  stared  at 
seeinff,  in  the  Monitewy  aa  article  of 
intelligence  about  the  Institute,  with  my 
name  to  it.  The  next  thing  I  shall  ex- 
pect, is  the  appointment  to  a  mandarin- 
ship,  from  the  Emperor  of  China.  You 
must  have  been  intriguing  like  ten  dra- 
gons ;  unless  the  use  of  my  name  was  to 
make  up  the  two  ciphers,  for  the  benefit  of 
an  efficient  figure,  to  be  chosen  of  the  two 
German  compilers:  compilers  I  take 
for  granted  since  they  are  Germans, 
which  I  also  take  for  granted  from  their 
names,  not  having  the  honour  to  know 
either  of  them  (probably  as  being  myself 
so  completely  unknown)  beyond  their 
names.  Successful  or  unsuccessful,  I 
do  not  mean  at  present  to  impose  on  you 


the  task  of  developing  all  these  in- 
trigues: it  will  afford  us  amusement 
when  we  meet.  When  you  leave  Paris, 
I  hope  it  will  be  to  come  here,  for  a 
time  at  least;  though,  on  reflection,  I 
fear  the  contrary.  You  may  have  ob- 
served, in  some  of  our  papers,  an  article 
about  RomiU Vs  being  Solicitor-general. 
I  had  the  intelligence,  as  I  thought,  from 
his  own  office,  and  went  to  congratulate 
him,  and  found  it  groundless. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  fir^irons,  &c., 
you  seem  to  have  considered  me  as 
attaching  to  them  a  degree  of  importance 
much  beypnd  what  I  really  attached  to 
them  in  my  own  mind.  A  favourable 
opportunity  appearing  to  present  itself, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  what  is  of  no 
use  her«,  might  possibly  be  found  of 
some  small  use  thire.  As  to  the  intrigue 
about  the  Institute,  since  it  is  begun,  e'en 
let  it  take  its  course.  But  I  want  no  other. 

^'  My  whole  time  is  absorbed^  and  for 
these  two  months  I  suppose  will  be,  by 
a  pursuit,  of  which  you  are  unapprised ; 
and  which  there  is  neither  time  nor  use 
in  explaining  to  you  at  present. 

^'  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  dipping 
in  here  and  there, — ^for  as  yet  I  have 
given  it  no  regular  reading, — ^Duquee- 
noi  s  translation  seems  very  well  exe- 
cuted. Should  any  of  the  Prefects  fill 
up  any  of  the  tables,*  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  receive  them.' 

Smarting  under  the  ill  usage  he  had 
received  in  the  Panopticon  business,  and 
worn  out  with  the  intolerable  delays 
which  retarded  any  decision  on  the  mat- 
ter, Bentham  implied  to  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  urging  him  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bbntham  to  Sir  William  Pultenbv. 
«'  Queen's  Square  Place, 
"  Westmineter,  28«A  April,  1802. 
^  Sir, — In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  public,  I  remember,  so  long  ago  as 
the  time  of  Mr  Fox's  East  India  Bill, 
looking  up  to  you  as,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  watchful  and  efficient,  as  well 
as  among  the  most  independent  guar- 
dians of  the  Constitution. 

*^  At  present,  feeling  a  sort  of  call 
upon  me,  to  contribute  my  humble  part 


*  See  Pauper  Tablet,  iitTol.  ^u  of  the  Worki. 
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towards  bringing  before  Parliament, 
what  presents  itself  to  my  view  as  an 
anti-constitutional  misdemeanour  of  the 
first  magnitude — no  less  than  a  wilful, 
corrupt,  and  obstinate  exercise  of  dis- 
pefuing  power  (not  to  speak  of  a  long 
train  of  comparative  peccadilloes)  on  the 
part  of  some  principal  members  of  the 
departed  administration,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  two  of  the  present ;  in  look- 
ing round  for  a  parliamentary  leader,  I 
can  see  no  man  to  whom,  on  such  an 
occasion,  I  could  address  myself  with 
anything  like  equal  confidence. 

*'*'  Though,  in  my  individual  capacity, 
the  principal  part  of  the  mischief  of  the 
offence  has  fallen  upon  me,  I  do  not 
consider  myself  as  having,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  b,  personal 
interest  in  the  inquiry ;  having  had  rea- 
son given  me  to  expect,  that  under  the 
present  administration,  such  reparation 
as  I  may  be  capable  of  receiving,  will 
not  be  refused ; — ^but,  as  to  their  will- 
ingly concurring  in  setting  on  foot  an 
inquiry  relative  to  the  public  crime,  you 
will  judge  whether  any  such  support 
would  rationally  be  to  be  expected. 

*^  Time  and  reflection  have,  to  such  a 
degree,  cooled  my  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  your  opinion  on  the  question, 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  best  for  the 
country  on  the  whole — in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view — ^that  the  business 
should  be  brought  to  light,  or  suffered 
to  rest  in  its  present  obscurity,  would 
contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  towards 
determining  me  whether  to  go  on  with 
it,  or  let  it  drop. 

^^  Amongst  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment I  can  take  upon  me  to  mention 
not  only  MrTVilberforce,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bunbuty,  but  the  Speaker  and  Mr  Ne- 
pean,  as  being  fully  impressed  with  the 
persuasion,  that  the  treatment  given  to 
the  individual  has  been,  in  an  unprece- 
dented degree,  oppressive  and  unjust, — 
and  the  conduct  of  the  late  administra- 
tion, in  respect  of  it,  altogether  inde- 
fensible. The  two  former  gentlemen 
have  been  spontaneous  and  active,  and, 
as  they  have  assured  me,  not  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  applications  to  the  present 
administration  for  redress ;  but  you  will 
go  before  me  in  conceiving  that,  for  dif- 

VOL.  X. 


ferent  reasons,  neither  of  them  are  men 
to  be  applied  to  for  such  a  purpose  as 
that  in  question  here.  Sir  Charles  has, 
indeed,  been  kind  enough  to  offer  to  say 
anything  that  I  would  wish  him  to  say 
in  Parliament;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  his  views  on  the 
occasion  should  have  gone  beyond  the 
particular  concern  in  which  I  am  per- 
sonally interested. 

^'  Mr  Nepean  proffered  himself  at  the 
time,  as  willing,  upon  occasion,  to  avow 
and  support  in  Parliament  a  plan  of 
adjustment,  which  he  had  already  nego- 
tiated with  the  late  Treasury  and  Mr 
Long.  He  made  no  secret  to  me  of  his 
looking  upon  their  conduct,  on  thatocca* 
sion,  as  calling  for  parliamentary  in- 
quiry,— and  of  his  readiness  to  declare 
his  opinion  of  it  to  the  face  of  Mr  Pitt ; 
Mr  Pitt  being  then  minister,  and  then, 
and  always  his  personal  friend.  In  a 
narrative  which  I  have  almost  finished, 
I  refer  all  along  to  his  testimony.  But 
for  a  man  in  his  most  laborious  office, — 
and  unused  to  public  speaking, — ^for  a 
secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  take  the 
lead  on  a  great  question  of  constitutional 
law,  and  that  might  come  to  involve  a 
long  operation  of  committe-work,  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"  As  to  the  Speaker  ^ Abbot]— ever 
since  his  being  in  that  situation — I  have 
kept  aloof  from  him,  as  a  suitor  from  a 
judge.  But  he  has  never  been  either  back- 
ward or  secret  in  his  expression  of  the 
sense  he  hasal  waysentertained  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  Administration  towards 
me, — and  having,  contrary  to  my  wishes, 
heard  (through  my  brother)  of  my  hav- 
ing something  upon  the  anvil,  which 
was  not  destined  to  be  kept  secret,  he 
accosted  me  t'other  day  with  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  lus  wishes  for  my 
success. 

"  None  of  the  gentlemen  above-men- 
tioned have  any  conception  of  the  anti- 
constitutional  offence;  none  of  them 
having  ever  had  any  communication  of 
a  concealed  letter,  by  the  publication  of 
which  it  would  be  brought  to  light.  I 
should  have  excepted  Mr  Nepean ;  but 
he,  though  struck  with  the  gross  errors 
he  saw  it  full  of,  and  accordingly,  as  a 
member  of  the  Administration,  having 
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been  mxioiv  for  ilie  wfipiwkm  of  it, 
jet,  not  being  a  lawyer,  nor,  at  tbe  time, 
00  mneh  as  eoepecting  tbe  eriminal  eon- 
eeiooenem  (or,  as  our  Englifh  kwyen  call 
it,  tbe  malakdes)  witb  wbiefa  be  after- 
warde  aaw  bot  too  mneb  leaeon  to  be- 
liere  it  accompanied,  it  certainly  did  ! 
not,  at  the  time,  preaent  itself  to  him  in  | 
to  aerioos  a  ligbt,  any  more  than  it  did  | 
to  me,  till  I  came  to  beetow  a  more 
particular  attention  to  it  in  that  parti- 
calarpoint  of  Tiew. 

^  'to  tbe  Opposition,  an  inrestigation 
of  thiJi  sort  would  be  snch  a  game  to 
play  as  yon  can  mncb  better  conceire 
than  I  can;  bot  baring,  all  m^  life 
long,  been  as  mncb  abore  party  m  one 
sense,  as  I  bare  been  below  it  in  an- 
other, it  is  but  natural  I  should  address 
myself  in  preference,  to  a  man  who  is 
superior  to  it  in  every  sense* 

^  I  write  this,  therefore,  Sir,  to  beg 
to  know,  whether — supposing  the  charge 
to  be  as  abore  described,  and  the  evi- 
dence sufficient,  in  your  judgment,  for 
the  support  of  it — you  would  feel  in- 
clined to  take  it  up,  and  take  the  lead 
in  bringing  it  before  Parliament.  In 
the  erent  of  your  answering  in  the 
aftirmatire,  I  would  transmit  to  you,  iu 
the  fir^  instance,  a  half-sheet  of  paper, 
in  which  the  most  important  of  the  arti- 
cles are  recapitulated ;  with  or  without 
another  short  paper  or  two,  such  as  may 
serre  to  throw  some  fuller  light  on  the 
business,  without  consuming  too  much 
of  your  time,  in  this  early  and  uncertain 
stage  of  it. 

^^  But  as  no  person  whatever  but  my 
amanuensis  has  seen  what  you  will  then 
see,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  me  the 
favour  of  your  assurance,  that,  without 
my  special  consent,  whatever  I  com- 
municate to  you  on  the  subject,  shall 
not  be  suffered  to  meet  any  other  eye 
or  ear  but  yours.  The  small  remnant 
of  the  present  Parliament  is,  of  course, 
altogether  out  of  the  question;  but 
though,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  regular 
notice  cannot  be  given  as  from  Parlia- 
ment to  Parliament,  it  would  be  a  point 
for  consideration,  whether  an  intimation 
to  that  effect  mirht  or  might  not  be  an 
eli^ble  preparative. 

**  The  more  speedy  the  answer,  the 


gxeater  will  be  tbe  fiiromr  to,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  hmnUe  seriaat,*  &c 

Six  Wiux&x  Ptiteekt  to  Bkcthajl 

"^  XondM,  doa  ^/rv4  18Q2. 

^  Sib, — ^I  was  fftvooied  with  yonn  of 
tbe  28tl^  by  last  post,  and  Iietnm  thanks 
for  the  cinlity  of  jronr  cxpieusions  am- 
cemingme.  I  had  occasion,  some  yean 
ago,  to  read,  with  much  satis&ctioo,  a 
work  of  yonrs  which  did  credit  to  your 
talents,  and  I'  particularly  agreed  with 
your  ofMnions  and  reasonings,  against 
all  taxes  on  the  proceedings  of  Courts 
of  Justice. 

^I  am  certainly  not  indifferent  to  any* 
thing  which  regards  the  admirable  con- 
stitution of  our  country;  and  no  part  of 
my  conduct  in  Parliament  has  hitherto 
masked  any  views  which  regarded  my« 
self  personally ;  bot  I  am  too  much  en- 
gaged in  business  rekting  to  my  own 
prirate  afiairs,  to  undertake  that  sort  of 
public  business  which  is  suggested  in 
your  letter,  as  it  may  require  an  atten- 
dance of  some  length  in  a  committee,  if 
an  inquiry  should  be  granted.  If  the 
business  should  come  forward  in  the 
House,  I  shall  certainly  gire  it  tho 
most  impartial  consideration.  I  am. 
Sir,"  &c. 

Dtxo^  TO  Bertham. 
(Transla^n.) 

''Portf,  Ma^  2,  1802. 
^  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  tittle-tattle 
with  you,  dear  Bentham,  were  it  only  in  <j 
broken  phrases.  I  send  you  the  two  vo- 
lumes— ^which  I  have  bad  much  trouble 
in  completing :  ..they  have  their  own 
reasons  for  not  printing  the  last  sheet 
till  they  print  the  titles.^  I  do  not  send 
yon  the  prefetce — it  is  all  by  me — ^it  is  all 
about  you.  Is  it  for  this  you  offer  me  tho 
three  guineas  ?  You  do  me  too  much 
honour,  I  have  said  what  I  ought  to  say 
for  the  success  of  the  work — but  less  than 
I  should  have  said,  had  I  not  feared  an 
editor's  excess  of  zeal — ^besides,  there  is  a 
certain  modesty  with  which  one  must 
speak  of  one's  friends :  are  they  not  part 
of  one's  self  ?  is  not  one  suspected  of  self- 

*  The  *«  TnuUs  de  L^gisUtion/*  &c. 
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appropriating  a  portion  of  tho  laud  one 
gives  them  ?  However,  the  book  is  asked 
for — ^impatiently.  I  am  entreated  to  an- 
nounce, however.  I  stand  on  the  pride 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  his  work  is  a 
work  of  merit — ^and  that  pride  is  useful 
too.  Talleyrand  is  looking  round  for 
workmen  capable  of  working  our  mine; 
but  they  are 'rare.  You  will  be  some- 
times pleased — sometimes  displeased.  I 
have  done  my  best :  reproach  me  not : 
I  may  not  always  have  thoroughly  seized 
yonr  meaning:  I  may  have  weakened 
you.  Had  more  time  been  mine  in  Paris, 
I  might  perhaps  have  improved  the  style. 
On  the  whole,  I  anticipate  great  success 
— ^not  immediate,  but  enduring. 

"  The  Institute  is  not  an  intrigue :  I 
have  some  friends  among  them.  They 
proposed  to  nominate  you :  I  said  not 
No  I  and  so  the  matter  stands.  When 
you  were  nominated,  I  wished  you  to 
succeed,  and  told  my  friends  that  I 
thought  it  strange  a  mere  German  com- 
piler should  be  thought  of  in  prefer- 
ence. But  Talleyrand  says,  the  mode 
of  election  is  so  absurd,  that  an  unknown 
roan  of  mediocrity  has  better  chance 
than  ability  of  the  highest  merit.  I 
cannot  explain  all  this  to  yon — it  would 
bo  too  long ;  but  I  foresee  that  your 
election  cannot  be  secured  :  and,  if  you 
are  not  elected,  draw  no  deductions. 

"  Our  book  will  bring  controversy 
with  it :  but  paper  war  will  not  damage 
us ; — it  is  better  than  the  peace  of  the 
dead." 

Benthasi  to  Georoe  Wilson. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  May  22,  1802. 
"  Dear  Wilson,^— A -rummaging 
among  some  old  lumber,  out  came  a  parcel 
of  copies  of  a  little  tract,  which  I  believe 
yon  saw  at  the  time  of  its  being  first 
natcfaed.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
e'er  an  one.  I  send  two — one  of  which 
you  will  keep  or  bum,  as  you  think  fit :  the 
other  you  may  send  to  your  neighbour 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  [Sir  W.  Grant,] 
in  your  own  name,  or  in  my  name,  or 
in  no  name  at  all — ^as  you  please.  Read- 
ing t'other  day  the  account  in  the  TimeSy 
of  his  speech  about  the  peace,  he  seemed 
to  me  an  animal  sui  generis  amongst 
lawyers,   and  indeed  amongst  parlia- 


DUMONT— WILSON. 


887 


mentary  men.  I  wish  he  had  the  Chan* 
cellor  to  snuff  candles  for  him,  or  do 
anything  else,  if  there  be  anything  else 
he  is  fit  for.  The  notions  of  the  Master 
about  colonies  approach  nearer  to  what 
I  call  reason,  than  those  of  almost  any- 
body else  I  have  met  with.  I  did  not 
know  tho  Millennium  had  been  so  near. 

"  Two  volumes  of  Dumont's  book  arc 
at  Q.  S.  P.,  all  but  the  preface,  which 
he  would  not  send,  either  oecause  it  was 
not  finished,  or  because  it  is  about  me. 
Tho  other  is  to  be  out  as  soon  as  the 
month  is. — Yours  ever, 

"  J.  B. 

"  P.  S.  I  will  sell  you  as  many  as 
ever  you  have  a  mind  tor  at  a  halfpenny 
a-piece,  without  insistingon  readymoney. 

"  I  mean  of  the  Colony  pamphlet. 
As  to  Dumont's  book,  it  is  not  mine. 
But  if  waste  paper  is  scarce  with  you, 
you  shall  have  a  copy  when  it  comes." 

"  Lincoln's  Inn^  Thursday  27. 

"  Dear  Bentham. — I '  have  given 
your  pamphlet  to  the  Master  of  the 
KoUs,  and  told  him  you  sent  it  him  in 
conse<}uence  of  his  speech,  because  you 
were  pleased  with  his  notions  about  co- 
lonies. He  is  obliged  to  you,  and  thanks 
you ;  but  he  is  a  cold  and  silent  man, 
and  whether  he  likes  the  pamphlet  or 
not,  neither  you  nor  I  will  ever  know. 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  contain  impor- 
tant trutns  very  strongly  put ;  but  tho 
French  Government  was  not,  and  is  not 
ripe  for  their  reception.  Neither  are 
the  Government  or  people  of  England. 
— Yours  sincerely. 

*'  P.S.  I  long  very  much  to  see  Du- 
mont's book.  Trail's  permission  to  return 
is  at  last  gone,  and  we  may  expect  him  in 
a  month.  I  have  written  a  note  to  Miss 
F .     Is  your  brother  in  town  V 

The  following  letter  to  Dumont,  writ- 
ten by  fits  and  starts,  and  on  different 
scraps  of  paper,  exhibits  Bentham's 
habit  of  suspending  his  ideas  on  *'  pegs," 
to  use  a  phrase  he  was  accustomed  to 
employ : — 

Bentham  to  Dumont. 

*'27thr-^OthJuney  1802. 
"  AvocatS'CourtisanntSy  <5fc.  S^c, — 

"  Oh,  yes — ^wonderous  merit,  truly ! 
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If  I  had  called  a  cat  a  cat,  would  that 
have  been  any  warrant  for  your  making 
me  call  him  so  ?  My  picture  of  a  law- 
yer wafl  not  half  finished :  I  had  not 
laid  on  half  the  colours  I  had  in  store 
for  him. 

"  Commissions — 

"  Millions  of  thanks  for  the  kindness 
of  the  offer,  and  the  means  you  afforded 
me  of  profiting  by  it. 

^  I  have  said  in  my  wrath  something 
like  what  David  said  m  his.  All  French- 
men are  independable  upon — ^all  except 
Dumont:  and  Dumont,  too,  is  a  French- 
man. 

£in»  •  ^nftsU^T  X/M  MMMi*  mix  •'  fMn  i(  V  mr 
n»mr,  vXii»  TlftttXututi — »m  Ti^»*X*ns  Xi/«r.  * 

^'  My  Greek  displayed,  I  except  your 
excuses,  naughty  boy !  and  pardon  you. 

"  PeUte  Injustice — 

"  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  ain't  you  ? 
So  beautiful  you,  I  did  not  know  you 
from  myself.  A  compliment  so  fulsome, 
my  fear  was,  lest  in  that  character  you 
should  not  be  able  to  swallow  it ;  and, 
lo !  mixing  it  up  with  bile  of  your  own, 
you  convert  it  into  an  injustice.  Seri- 
ously, though ;  whatever  parts  there 
may  be  in  it  of  yours,  with  very  few 
exceptions  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  my  own.  If  I  had  no- 
thing else  to  do,  it  would  be  matter  of 
amusement  to  make  the  rummage  you 
are  for  putting  me  upon,  and  give^i^um 
cuique, 

*'  2Qth  June^  1802. 

*'  Received  your  two  letters,  one  dated 
27th  Mai,  the  other  posterior  to  it,  with 
no  other  date  than  Lundi :  I  suppose 
the  7th  of  this  month,  June — if  it  was 
not  rather  the  3l8t  of  May ;  for  in  that 
of  the  27th  you  speak  of  your  depar- 
ture as  fixed  for  that  day  four  days.  In 
your  letter  of  Lundi,  by  Mr  Studdings, 
you  speak  of  your  having  sent,  along 
with  the  complete  copy  in  three  volumes, 
*  Le  troisieme  volume  defaiV  What 
means  *•  defait  ?'  Literally  it  seems  to 
mean,  first  done  up^  (t.  e,  sewed,)  and 
then  undone.  I  suppose  it  means  here, 
not  done  up — t.  0.,  as  we  say,  in  sheets. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  done,  undone,  or  not 
done,  no  such  thing  have  I  from  Mr 

*  Adapted  from  the  Anthology — ^beginning  K«u 


Studdings.  His  servant  brought  the 
complete  copy  in  three  volumes,  loose. 
H.  K.  asked  him  for  the  other  odd  vo- 
lume, translating  to  him  that  part  of 
your  letter — but  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  His  master  had  then  already 
been  in  London  a  fortnight,  he  said,  and 
the  day  he  brought  it  was  2dd  June. 
Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
Mr  Studdings :  so  that  the  third  volume, 
if  sent,  must  have  served  him  for  waste 
paper.  Sending  the  next  day,  (accord- 
ing to  your  worship's  order,)  the  two 
first  volumes  of  my  entire  copy  to  Ro- 
milly,  I  sent  him  a  license,  if  he  thought 
it  worth  his  while,  to  dun  Mr  Studdings 
for  the  other.  So  much  for  Mr  Stud- 
dings. 

**  YourZun^t  letter  promises  a  dozen 
copies  through  Deboffe.  Instead  of  those 
dozen,  came,  on  the  25th,  half  a  dozen 
from  Abauzit,  with  a  promise  of  the  rest 
soon.  This  was  I  suppose  by  a  fresh 
occasion,  unthought  of  when  you  men- 
tioned Deboffe.  Abauzit  had  the  honour 
to  be  mine,  &c.,  '  avec  tous  les  senti- 
mens  d*un  homme  heureux^  reg^4ri 
pas  la  lecture de  mes  outrages'  What 
does  this  mean  ? 

"  He  is  a  Ministre  du  Saint Evangile^ 
is  not  he  ?  Have  I  his  soul  to  answer 
for,  then,  as  well  as  other  souls  ? 

''''Paper  Wars— 

^'  I  should  like  much  to  see  your  paper 
wars  with  Morellet  and  Giurnier ;  and 
if  you  had  been  good  for  anything,  you 
would  have  told  me  that  I  should  see 
them,  and  how.  Is  there  no  young  man 
in  Geneva  that  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
copy  for  so  great  a  man  as  Monseigneur 
Dumont  ?  Paper  to  make  war  upon  us 
et  tu  Brute?  As  for  your  man  of 
merit,  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed 
with  him.  He  has  thrown  a  little  more 
light  upon  the  subject  here  and  there, 
but  I  doubt  a  good  deal  more  darkness. 
kHis  levity,  presumption,  ignorance — 
Windness  frequently,  with  every  mark  of 
wilfulness,  is  prodigious.  To  be  sure,  I 
have  not  yet  read  half  his  volume,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  get  on  with  it. 
Text  and  commentary  together  will  make 
such  a  hodge-podge,  as  we  must  endea-* 
vour,  one  of  these  days — if  Providence 
grants  us  life  and  grace — ^to  supersede. 
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ON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  BENTHAM. 


sed 


You  may  expose  his  want  of  instruction, 
bat  as  to  instruction  from  him,  I  doubt 
neither  you  nor  the  public  will  get  any. 
You  will  find  in  him  neither  the  candour 
nor  the  discernment  that  are  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  From  what  I  saw  of 
him  already,  I  set  him  down  in  the  list 
of  incurables.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
he  had  seen '  Emancipate  your  Colonies,' 

*  Ijaw  Taxes,'  *  Defence  de  I'Usure'  or 

*  Defence  of  Usury,'  or, '  Judicial  Estab- 
lishment '  ?  Notwithstanding  all  I  hare 
said,  I  would  send  them  to  him — such 
of  them  as  he  has  not  seen. 

"  GallM  Puff— 

"  We  are  lookingfor  it  everyday,  with 
all  our  eyes,  like  astronomers  for  a  comet ; 
but  we  have  the  Moniteur  of  7  Messi- 
dor  before  us,  and  still  not  a  syllable  of 
a  puff  from  him,  or  anybody.  Will  he 
put  his  name  to  it,  I  wonder?  ]V|^y 
puffers  (I  see)  do  : — if  a  puff  without  a 
name  is  worth  one  pot  of  beer,  a  puff 
with  his  name  is  worth  two. 

"  You  see  the  Moniteur^  I  suppose, 
regularly:  and  thence  you  have  seen 
the  annonce  of  the  book, — the  simple, 
or  rather  imperfect  annoncey  with  my 
name  only,  and  not  yours.  The  book- 
seller is  a  noodle.  The  lettering  at  the 
back  of  the  book  is, — [Traites  de]  '  Le- 

fislation   (jpar]  Bentham.' — Bentham, 
legislation   PenaJo  et  Civile, — would 
have  been  more  expressive. 

^^  On  second  thoughts,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  I  misunderstood  your  expres- 
sion, '  Galloii  9  est  charge  de  T annonce 
dans  le  Moniteur'  Perhaps,  by  the 
simple  annonce  above  mentioned,  he 
has  acquitted  himself  of  the  charge. 
And  this  was  all  the  charge  you  meant. 
But  for  this,  what  need  of  Gallois  ? 

Nee  Deus  intenit  nisi  dignos  vindioe  nodus. 
Was  not  the  bookseller  equal  to  the  task 
of  copying  and  sending  to  the  news- 
paper the  title  of  the  book  ?  We  shall 
see,  one  of  these  days,  what  the  Joumaux 
say  of  it  In  the  meantime,  if  you  are 
good  for  anything,  you  will  let  me  know 
whether  people  say  anything  at  all  about 
it  at  Paris,  where  I  presume  your  citizen- 
ship is  not  altogether  without  corre- 
spondence. 

"  By  the  by,  do  you  know  that  my 
citizenship  went  to  the  keeper  of  the 


voting-book,  and  voted  a  freehold  inter- 
est in  the  consulship  to  Buonaparte. 

"  Henry  ThonOon  on  Paper  Credit — 

*^  This  is  a  book  of  real  merit, — a  con-> 
troversy  with  him  would  be  really  in- 
structive. I  have  tumbled  it  over  but 
very  imperfectly,  that  not  being  the  order 
of  the  day;  and  for  fear  of  calling  off  my 
attention,  and  absorbing  my  capacity  of 
exertion.  But  one  of  these  days  I  may 
not  improbably  grapple  with  him.  Ad- 
mitting all  his  facts,  with  thanks, — 
agreeing  with  him  in  almost  all  his  con- 
clusions,— but  disputing  with  him  what 
seems  (as  far  as  I  have  as  yet  seen)  to 
be  his  most  material  conclusion,  viz., 
that  paper  money  does  more  good  than 
harm.  Here  is  a  book  of  real  instruc- 
tion, if  the  French  are  wise  enough  to 
translate  it :  the  style  clear,  plain,  with- 
out ornament  or  pretension ;  the  reason- 
ing close. 

*'  Archimedes  ^Sir  S.  Bentham]]  re- 
ceived (through  he  knows  not  what 
channel,  I  suppose  Abauzit)  two  copies 
of  a  book,  which  goes  at  Q.  S.  P.  by  the 
name  of '  Dumont  Principes.'  Whatever 
was  the  design  of  this  anonymous,  not  to 
say  insidious,  present,  the  effect  of  it  was 
destroying  subordination  in  a  regular, 
quiet  family, — making  younger  branches 
insult  the  elder, — snapping  their  fingers 
and  vaunting  their  independence. 

'^  Ifutim— 

^'  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  the  Insti- 
tute, I  declare, — a  pretty  kettle  of  fish 
there  we  have  made  of  it.  You  must 
now  draw  in  your  horn,  and  put  your 
microscope  in  your  pocket.  You  will 
not  have  the  foice  to  set  about  making 
observations  upon  man,  now  that  auspices 
are  wanting  from  above. 

^^  Has  Abauzit  fingers  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  pen?  If  so,  and  he  is  a  true 
apostle,  you  might  set  him  to  take  off 
some  of  your  enemies  off  your  hands. 

**  Ouvier-'-^ 

^^  Thank  you  for  your  account  of  him. 
His  name  was  as  well  known  to  me  as 
any  name,  viz.,  by  its  connexion  with 
his  works,  which,  however,  I  know  only 
from  extracts. 

"  Benthamite — 

^^  Benthamite?  what  sort  of  an  animal 
is  that  ? — I  can't  find  any  such  word  in 
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Bover's  Dictionary.  As  to  religion — 
to  be  sure  a  new  religion  would  be  an 
odd  sort  of  a  thing  without  a  name : 
accordingly  there  ought  to  be  one  for  it 
— at  least  for  the  professors  of  it.  Uti- 
litarian (Angl.,)  Utilitairien  (Gall.) 
would  be  the  more  propre.  Consult  the 
Physical  Class  of  the  Institnt :  which, 
by  the  by,  I  am  truly  soiry  to  hear 
you  say,  is  on  its  decline,  or  at  a  stand 
at  least 

"  Dumont's  Return — 

^^  Yon  have  nothing  particular  to  do 
here :  when  you  have  seen  Lord  H.  safe 
to  whatever  place  he  would  be  safe  at, 
you  ought  to  take  another  trip  to  Paris, 
to  see  how  matters  are  going  on  there. 
You  might  by  that  time  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  Dumont  Principes  at 
so  much  per  pound.  Imported  here, 
they  might  be  put  into  one  of  the  new 
invented  Quasi^Medica  kettles,  boiled 
young  again,  and  regenerated  into  poems 
and  sermons.  You  brag  of  your  paper, 
bu  t,  besides  its  letting  the  fingers  through, 
it  will  not  hold  the  ink — a  device  of 
yours,  I  suppose,  for  stopping  the  career 
of  my  amendments. 

" Place  and  Time*  ^c. — 

^^  I  have  not  compared  anything  with 
the  original  &rom//on,andprobably  never 
shall :  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  a 
happy  thing  that  there  happened  to  be 
HO  much  room  to  spare.  The  Pramul- 
Ration  dee  Baieone  edified  me  very 
much :  it  was  a  favourite  topic,  and  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  it,  and  see  it  so 
well  managed;  putting  the  specimen 
after  the  general  matter,  was  an  idea 
altogether  excellent  Place  and  time 
being  of  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  gene- 
ral speculation  that  one  likes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fixed  and  specialized  by 
the  applications  made  of  it,  will,  I  should 
think,  be  found  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise,  and,  by  giving  a  sort  of 
vemis  philowpkiquey  make  an  excellent 
finish.  I  have  filled  my  paper— a  duty 
I  never  neglect :  so  now,  my  good  boy, 
good  by  to  you. 

"  Code  Manufactoriee — 

'^You  see  from  the  Maniteur  that 


*  Sm  the  Influence  of  Tune  and  PUee  in  xnatten 
.of  Legislation,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 


there  are  several  of  them  setting  up  at 
Petersburg — in  Bavaria — ^to  say  nothing 
of  probable  ones  in  little  Republics.  Of 
the  six  copies  received  already,  I  think 
of  sending  two  to  Lord  St  Helens,  leav- 
ing him  to  do  with  them  what  he  pleases. 
Even  Romford,  would  be  a  proper  chan- 
nel, I  suppose,  for  anything  to  Bava- 
ria: but  it  is  against  my  habits — ^my 
principles — my  everything,  to  propose  it 
to  him.  By  Peltier,  I  suppose,  it  might 
be  done,  if  you  thought  it  worth  while 
to  mention  it 

"  German  Critique'^ 

"  Should  it  fall  in  your  way,  I  wish  you 
would  give  a  commission  to  any  German 
capable  of  undertaking  it,  to  transmit 
to  me  whatever  critique  may  come  to  be 
made  upon  Dumont  Principee,  I  would 
uotgrudgeafewpounds  (nor,  in  short,  any 
Buo^that  it  could  amount  to)  in  this  way, 
for  my  men^  plaieire,  I  would  not 
serve  you  as  X.  Y.  Bellamy  had  liked 
to  have  served  us. 

"  Diatrihes  centre  la  Lot — 

'^  How  rare  and  extravagant  is  that 
proposition  about  suppressing  advocates, 
&c.  It  is  as  if  a  man  would  propose 
to  keep  meat  sweet,  by  keeping  maggots 
off  from  it  He  has  made  me  ashamed 
almost  every  now  and  then  of  my  own 
opinions  and  my  own  wishes,  by  the 
bad  arguments  he  has  given  for  them." 

Bentham  sent  to  Wilberforce  his  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  on  the  subject  of  Panop- 
ticon; and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
whether  he  should  publish,  Wilberforce 
repliest : — 


f  The  following  notice  of  the  snbject  of  the 
letter  is  from  Wilberforce's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 : — 

"  Never  was  any  one  worse  used  than  Bentham. 
I  have  seen  the  tears  run  down  the  cheeks  of  that 
strong-minded  man  through  Texation,at  the  prpss- 
inff  importunity  of  creditors,  and  the  insolence  of 
omdal  underlings,  when,  day  after  day,  he  was 
hogging  at  the  Treasuir  for  what  was  indeed  a 
mere  matter  of  riffht  How  indignant  did  I  often 
feel  when  I  saw  him  thus  treated  by  men  infinitely 
his  inferiors !  I  could  have  extineuished  them. 
He  was  quite  soured  by  it;  and  I  haTe  no  doubt 
that  many  of  his  harsh  opinions  afterwards,  were 
the  fruit  of  this  ill-treatment.  <  A  fit  site,'  at  last 
wrote  the  weair  man,  *  obtainable  for  my  purnoae, 
without  a  sinne  dissentient  Toice,  is  tnat  ot  the 
golden  tree  and  the  sinffing  water,  and  after  a  three 
yean*  consideration,  I  beg  to  be  excused  searching 
for  it*    *Bentham*b  hard  measure*—'  Bentham 
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William  Wilbebpobcb  to  Bbnthah. 

^Brwrnfiddy  September  3,  1802. 

*^  My  dear  Sib, — ^I  have  ran  over 
your  packet  very  Lastilj — ^it  has  found 
me  lying  under  an  arrear  of  business 
which  I  am  impatient  to  clear  away,  but 
I  would  not  wait  the  full  time  you  al- 
lowed me  to  keep  your  papers,  in  order 
to  find  a  day  of  leisure,  which,  experi- 
ence has  instructed  me  to  fear  might 
disappoint  my  hopes.  Without  further 
delay,  therefore,  I  will  express  to  you 
what  occurs  to  me  on  this  hasty  perusal. 
Excuse  any  marks  of  precipitation 
which  my  letter  may  contain,  and  im- 
pute them  to  my  being  obliged  to  write 
hastily,  if  just  now  I  write  to  you  at  all. 
Yet  I  honestly  confess  to  you,  I  am 
tempted  to  lay  down  my  pen  at  the  very 
outset,  from  a  fear  lest  you  should  mis- 
construe my  motives,  and  lest  my  advice 
should  be  wholly  thrown  away.  But  I 
will  persist :  if  without  effect,  it  will  be 
a  satisfEkCtion  to  me  that  I  have  acted 
with  rectitude  and  kindness  in  making 
the  endeavour. 

^^  It  is  but  too  natural  for  any  one  who 
has  been  for  so  long  a  period  as  you  have 
been,  a  sufferer  from  that  ^  hope  deferred 
which  maketh  the  heart  sick*  to  feel 
acutely,  and  to  express  himself  warmly. 
But  he  will  yet  allow  a  person  who  has  a 
sincere  and  deep  sense  of  the  hard  treat- 
ment he  has  sustained,  and  both  on  public 
and  personal  grounds,  a  cordial  wish  to 
see  the  actual  accomplishment  of  his 
long-meditated  plan,  to  speak  to  him 
with  that  frankness,  to  which  only  the 
epithet  o£  friendly  can  be  justly  applied. 
I  might  return  your  papers  with  a  short 
note    of    acknowledgement)  with  less 


eradly  ued  * — *  Jeremy  Bentham  no  more,*  are  in 
Wilberforoe^  dookctingi  upon  the  letters  which,  at 
thu  time,  passed  Ireqtientlj  between  them.  Some 
of  them  are  not  a  little  sinffular : — *  Kind  Sir,*  he 
-writes  in  one,  *  the  next  time  yon  happen  on  Mr 
Attorney-general  in  the  House,  or  elsewhere,  be 
pleased  to  take  a  Sjpike,  the  longer  and  sharper  the 
Detter,  and  apply  it  to  him  byway  of  memento 
that  the  Penitentiaiy  Contract  Bill  has,  for  I  know 
not  what  lei^;i^  of  time,  been  stiddnr  in  his  hands ; 
and  you  will  much  oblige  your  humble  servant  to 

*  JSRSMT  BSNTHAlf. 

**  <  N.  B. — ^A  corking-pin  was  yesterday  applied 
by  Mr  Abbot.'- 


trouble  than  it  will  cost  me  to  say  what 
I  am  about  to  communicate ;  and  as  from 
my  indifferent  health  and  little  leisure, 
my  time  is  by  far  that  possession  of  which 
I  am  most  covetous,  you  may  judge  from 
the  share  of  it  which  I  wilbngly  allot 
to  you,  that  I  am  much  interested  on 
your  subject  That  you  should  lose  a 
little  of  your  temper,  too,  after  having 
lost  so  much  of  your  time  and  money, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  fear,  had  I 
been  in  your  situation,  I  might  not  have 
borne  my  ill-usage  with  so  much  philo- 
sophy ;  at  least  I  am  sure  I  should  not, 
except  from  being  enabled  to  calm  my 
mind  by  those  soothing  as  well  as  con- 
soling cordials  which  religion  alone  can 
furnish.  But  let  me  honestly  ask  you, 
what  is  now  your  object?  and  let  me  ear- 
nestly conjure  you  to  consider  whether, 
both  on  personal  and  still  more  on  public 
grounds,  you  ought  not  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent tone  and  course  of  conduct  from 
that  wliich  you  seem  disposed  to  as- 
sume. 

^^The  objects  of  your  personalities 
are  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr  Pitt, 
Rose,  Long,  Addington,  and  Lord  Bel- 
grave,  and  Lord  Pelham.  Now,  I  will 
not  argue  with  you,  concerning  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  your  censures,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these  gentlemen;  but 
can  you  doubt,  that  it  will  with  the 
world  be  a  sufficient  answer,  of  which 
eveiy  man's  own  mind  will  anticipate 
the  actual  suggestion,  that  Mr  Pitt, 
having  the  whole  machine  of  govern- 
ment to  superintend,  during  a  period 
such  as  never  before  was  witnessed  in 
the  hbtory  of  this  country,  may  be 
forgiven,  if  he  neglected  one  subject, 
though  of  importance,  which  was  not 
within  his  immediate  department  ?  You 
cannot  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world, 
without  knowing  how  superficially  men 
inquire,  and  how  much  they  judge  from 
formed  prejudices,  and  preconceived 
opinions,  in  all  these  cases,  wherein 
individuals  state  that  they  have  been  in- 
juriously treated  in  their  transactions  with 
fovemment  But  I  will  speak  out.  Mr 
*itt*B  real  faults  in  this  matter  are  two. 
First,  and  chiefiy, — ^procrastination.  Se- 
condly,— suffermg  himself  too  much  to 
be  influenced  by  some  of  his  friends: 
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Lord  Spencer  I  chiefly  allnde  to,  whose 
land  was  to  have  been  compalsively 
purchased  from  him  for  the  site  of  the 
Panopticon.  By  the  way,  it  is  only 
justice  to  Lord  Spencer  to  say,  that 
probably  it  was  owing  to  his  agents, 
through  whom  great  men  like  him  see 
and  hear,  as  well  as  speak,  that  this 
influence  was  used  to  prevent  the  origi- 
nal agreement  about  the  land  from  being 
fulfilled.  He  is  a  liberal,  generous  man, 
with  the  high  spirit  of  a  nobleman,  and 
would  not  have  resisted,  I  think,  unless 
ihisinformed  and  misled;  nor  had  he, 
probably,  any  idea,  that  he  was  stopping 
the  work,  and  that  land  would  not  easily 
be  found  elsewhere.  But  how  do  yon 
treat  Mr  Pitt  ?  You  speak  of  him,  as 
though  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  all 
the  delay  that  would  take  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  procrastination  (whereas 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  that  disease  to 
infuse  a  hope  of  sure,  and  perhaps  early, 
but  only  not  of  immediate  performance ;) 
and  still  more,  as  if  he  had  been  aware 
of  all  the  suffering  and  losses  which 
woidd  fall  on  you  in  consequence  of  it. 
Now,  can  anything  be  more  unjust  ?  A 
thousand  parallel  cases  might  be  put  to 
prove  it  so ;  but  this  is  needless.  My 
object  is  only  to  convince  you,  that  peo- 
ple will  not  be  so  forward  as  you  may 
suppose,  to  impute  it  to  Mr  Pitt  as  a 
matter  of  extreme  blame,  that  he  put 
off  your  affair  from  year  to  year,  as  little 
intending  it,  no  doubt,  as  you  yourself 
did.  For  the  Duke  of  Portland,  I  will 
say  nothing ;  nor  will  I  say  anything 
against  him.  Your  ludicrous  caricature 
of  him  might  excite  a  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense ;  but  it  would  do  you  yourself  a 
more  real  injury,  by  conveying  an  idea 
that  you  were  wnting  more  from  the 
feeling  of  resentment,  or  to  gratify  the 
sensations  of  a  lively  genius,  or  to  gain 
the  praise  of  a  witty  satirist,  than  to 
obtain  tardy  justice  for  yourself,  and  for 
the  public  an  establishment  of  great 
usefulness,  and  even  indispensable  neces- 
sity. I  will  fairly  own  to  you,  that  I 
shall  be  silent  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Bubject ;  because  he  has  behaved  so  very 
ill  in  a  transaction,  in  which  I  have  un- 
intentionally been  a  party  concerned, 
that  I  have  long  and  seriously  doubted. 


[180f. 

and  still  doubt,  whether  I  can  be  excused 
from  making  his  conduct  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  discussion.  As  for  Messni 
Rose,  Long,  Vansittart,  Addington,  &c. 
— ^I  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry 
— what  will  people  think  ?  Why,  thai 
the  principals  in  their  departments,  not 
having  made  up  their  minds  on  your 
business,  they  had  been  the  immediate 
instruments  in  putting  you  off  from  time 
to  time;  and,  perhaps,  that  they  had 
sometimes  deceived  either  themselves  or 
you,  or  both,  by  not  opening  their  eyes 
to  what  was  likely  to  be  the  consequence 
of  admitting  any  procrastination  at  all, 
in  a  case  where  there  already  had  been 
too  much  delay,  and  where  the  grounds 
of  decision  were  clear  and  satisfactory. 
But  people  will,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
make  allowances  for  men  in  their  situa- 
tions, overburthened  with  business — 
worried  by  suitors  of  all  sorts — Pliable 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  out  of 
spirits,  or  out  of  humour — to  be  peevish 
from  a  fit  of  the  cholic  or  the  headache. 
Remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  very 
circumstance  of  all  these  different  men 
having  treated  you  so  ill,  will  of  itself 
make  against  you.  Remember,  their 
friends  will  say,  they  had  no  private 
interest  in  preventing  Mr  Bentham's 
scheme  from  going  forward  :  they  had, 
&c.  &c.; — ^but  there  is  no  end  of  what  I 
might  say.  Observe  only,  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  private  characters  of 
these  gentlemen,  nor  have  I  spoken  in 
the  language  of  private  good-will,  which 
I  bear  for  all  of  them ;  but  I  will  de* 
clare,  that  after  a  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  them  all,  I  believe  them 
men  of  integrity,  good  nature,  liberality 
— ^not  without  their  faults,  but  in  a  situa- 
tion wherein  an  angel  could  not  give 
universal  satisfaction.  But  I  must  say 
a  few  words  about  Lord  Belgrave,  though 
I  really  recoil  from  the  task  I  have  un- 
dertaken, of  expressing  whathasoccurred 
to  me  on  your  packet;  for  though  I 
scribble  en  galop^  my  time  is  nearly 
consumed,  and  my  fingers  wearied,  and 
yet  I  have  scarce  made  a  beginning. 
My  only  doubt,  I  see,  will  be  whether 
to  throw  my  incomplete  remonstrance 
under  the  table,  or  to  send  it;  or  rather 
one-tenth   of  it^  (for  I  shall  not  get 
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through  one-tenth  of  what  I  wish  to  say,) 
in  its  crude  and  unfinished  state.  Lord 
Belgrave  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
amiable  young  men  in  this  kingdom,  of 
talents  too,  which,  had  not  his  high  birth 
and  ample  fortune  been  in  the  way  by 
damping  exertion,  would  have  made 
him  distinguished  in  any  line  in  which 
he  had  sought  for  eminence.  Now  you 
yourself  say,  that  his  surveyors  assured 
him  his  p^perty  would  not  suffer  in 
value  from  your  Panopticon.  In  fact, 
I  am  persuaded  he  would  be  influenced 
by  no  such  consideration;  but  he  too 
easily  believed  the  Panopticon  would 
be  a  bad  neighbour!  And  is  that  a 
mistake  for  which  all  respect,  all  regard 
should  be  banished,  and  yon  should  hold 
him  up,  as  far  as  in  your  power,  to  ridi* 
cule, — the  severest  punishment  to  an 
ingenuous  mind?  But,  further,  you 
speak  with  levity  at  least,  if  not  ridicule, 
of  his  religious  character.  Where  any 
man,  by  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct 
with  his  professed  principles,  gives  just 
ground  to  suspect  him  of  hypocrisy,  let 
him  be  charged  with  it ;  but  let  him,  by 
whom  the  charge  is  brought,  be  careful 
lest  a  suggestion  is  excited,  that  it  is  not 
hypocrisy,  but  religion,  which  is  the  real 
subject  of  offence.  And  is  it  for  Mr 
B.,  the  reformer  of  the  vicious, — (and 
in  no  character  has  he  ever  appeared  to 
me  in  a  more  amiable  or  dignified  light, 
than  when  exercising  the  resources  of 
his  ingenious  mind  for  so  laudable  a 
purpose,) — ^is  it  for  Atm  to  laugh  at  any 
one  as  a  propagcUor  of  Christianity  ? 
Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,  if  I  feel  a  little 
warmly.  I  have  often  fought  your 
battles  with  warmth :  I  mean  still  to  do 
so ; — and  the  very  same  motives  which 
prompt  me  so  to  do,  generate  that 
warmth  with  which  I  must  condemn  the 
style  and  spirit  in  which  you  have 
resented  the  error  of  a  most  respectable 
and  truly  amiable  character,  on  whom, 
in  these  days,  as  I  verily  think,  this 
countxy  may  look  with  more  hope  and 
confidence  than  on  any  other  man  living, 
for  the  greatest  of  all  services, — ^the  ele- 
vation of  the  moral  standard,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  manners  and  habits 
from  that  taint  of  practical  infidelity,  in 
all  its  varied  forms  of  vice  and  dissolute- 
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ness,  which  is  the  true  Jacobinical  con- 
tagion, the  most  pernicious  plague  that 
can  infest  society. 

^^  But  I  must  draw  towards  a  conclu- 
sion— a  word  or  two  of  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  Lord 
Pelham. 

"  They  will  be  excused  if  they  delayed 
the  first  entire  year  of  their  administra- 
tion to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  your 
business,  which  was  rendered,  remem- 
ber, a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  and 
more  labour  to  investigate,  from  the  very 
delay,  and  the  numerous  proceedings  of 
past  times.  And  what  do  yon  expect  to 
get  by  any  publication,  or  any  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  spirit  and  colour  to 
which  I  am  objecting  ?  Remember,  my 
dear  Sir,  it  is,  above  all  other  things,  to 
be  kept  in  mind — that,  when  once  you 
threaten  a  man,  in  these  days  of  modem 
honour,  yon  make  it,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, difficult  for  him  to  comply  with 
your  wishes,  because  yon  render  him 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  com- 
plied from  intimidation.  Unless  a  man 
has  more  than  ordinary  magnanimity^ 
or  more  than  common  principle,  he  can- 
not  bring  himself,  when  bullied,  as  he 
would  call  it,  to  do  that,  which  other- 
wise he  might  have  done  without  un- 
willingness. Independently  of  all  the 
sophistry  of  honour,  there  is  a  reo/ ob- 
jection to  complying  when  threats  have 
been  used,  because  you  render  it  likely 
that  they  will  be  resorted  to  in  other 
cases,  as  the  expedient  by  which  the  de- 
sired object  will  be  most  surely  obtained. 
From  experience  I  speak,  when  I  assure 
you,  that  it  does  require  more  firmness 
than  can  well  be  summoned  up,  except 
on  Christian  principles,  to  hold  on  the 
§^me  course  one  would  have  done,  if  such 
a  vile  imputation  had  not  been  made  to 
fasten  on  one's  adherence  to  it.  But, 
according  to  the  common  way  of  think- 
ing and  judging  in  the  world,  believe 
me,  from  the  very  moment  of  your  hav- 
ing been  known  to  use,  to  any  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  language  of  intimidation, 
they  would  be  justified  in  stopping  short. 
Now,  what  will  you  have  gained,  when, 
on  a  cool  and  subsequent  review,  yon 
compute  your  acquisitions — ^the  charac- 
ter of  an  acute,  clever,  biting  satirist  ?— 
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the  revenge  of  great  and  undeserved  in- 
juries ?  The  former  you  do  not  want — 
the  latter  (I  will  not  stop  to  ask  how 
far  a  just  object  of  pursuit)  you  will  not 
obtain.  But  what  becomes  of  the  Pan- 
opticon all  this  time?  I  have  argued 
on  personal  grounds  merely:  but  I  can- 
not suppose  you  to  have  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan 
which,  in  itself  of  the  highest  public 
utility,  a  monument  more  truly  glorious 
to  the  genius  and  perseverance,  and  pub- 
lic services  of  its  accomplisher,  than  any 
with  which  it  Mis  to  the  lot  of  almost 
any  man  to  be  honoured  by  the  favour 
of  Providence, — a  plan  which,  in  itself,  I 
say,  deserving  this  high  eulogium,  may, 
still  more,  be  the  means  of  changing  our 
longestablished  system  in  all  that  regards 
Criminal  Justice,  and  will  be  a  prece- 
dent, taking  it  in  all  its  bearings  and 
connexions,  abounding  in  more  lasting 
and  important  benefits  than  almost  any 
which  any  one  could  devise :  and  yet, 
as  I  believe,  by  the  course  you  are  pur- 
suing, you  are  not  only  blasting  what- 
ever prospect  there  may  be  of  effecting 
your  plan,  but  opposing  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing any  similar  institution:  whereas 
I  cannot  but  entertain  a  persuasion,  (I 
should  say,aconfident  persuasion,  if,  after 
all  I  have  witnessed,  1  durst  be  confi- 
dent,) that  if  you  will  take  your  mea- 
sures with  prudence,  judgment,  modera- 
tion, and  temper,  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  will  not  pass  away  without 
your  bringing  this  long-suspended  busi- 
ness to  its  termination. 

«'  (I  was  interrupted,  and  I  now  re- 
sume my  pen.)  Give  yet  one  other 
trial ;  and  if  it  prove  in  vain,  then  I  will 
no  longer  try  to  avert  or  suspend  tl^e 
storm  you  threaten  ;  but  in  the  effect  of 
which,  perhaps  oven  then,  yon  will  find 
that  you  -deceive  yourself.  I  assure 
you,  most  solemnly,  that,  in  what  I  have 
written  to  you,  I  nave  been  influenced 
by  a  strong  and  sincere  regard  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object,  and  by 
motives  of  friendly  concern  for  you, 
accompanied  by  an  ajpprehension  that 
your  long-continued  iU-usaee  may  a 
little  have  warped  your  judgment  on 
the  one  hand, — ^may  have  kindled  too 
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keen  a  desire  of  vengeance,  and  have 
made  you  desperate  of  the  success  of  any 
farther  endeavours.  My  advice  would 
be,  that  you  should  yourself  go  on  with 
the  same  diligence  you  have  already 
used,  to  obtain  whatever  information 
may  tend  to  show  the  evils  of  the  system 
of  Botany  Bay,  N.  S.  W.,  (there  I  can 
give  you  some  aid,)  or  in  any  other  way, 
furnish  arguments  in  favour  of  Panopti- 
con; that  when  Parliament  meets,  a  few 
of  your  friends,  and  of  any  gentlemen 
who  have  made  these  matters  the  objects 
of  their  attention,  should  hold  a  council 
of  war,  and  consider  what  course  it  will 
be  best  to  pursue :  I  will  myself  gladly 
assist,  and  give  you  all  the  aid  lean — 
I  wish  I  durst  hope  it  would  be  of  any 
great  effect.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
this  plan  is  the  only  one  likely  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Panopticon.  You 
hazard  nothing  by  pursuing  it ;  because 
you  may,  after  the  trial  of  it,  resort  to 
your  own. 

**•  I  dare  say  you  think  that  I  was 
grown  cool  about  your  business;  but 
really  I  never  have  been  so ;  but  when 
any  one  has  such  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent things  as  I  have,  all  clamorous  for 
that  time,  which,  like  any  other  insafii- 
cient  supply,  is  dealt  out  to  them  in 
short  allowance, — ^he  too  naturally  ne- 
glects matters,  however  important,  which 
are  not  brought  before  him,  and  in  which 
he  is  not  the  principal  party.  I  grew 
almost  ashamed  to  see  you,  and  I  was 
quite  hurt  whenever  we  met,  from  the 
consciousness  that  you  had  suffered  so 
much  from  men  for  whom  I  felt  a  friendly 
regard. 

^'  But  I  must  stop — I  shall  wear  out 
your  patience,  without  adding  to  my 
own ;  I  will  only  say  one  thing,  which 
I  forgot  to  mention  before, — ^that  you 
have  many  connexions  and  friends,  (the 
Speaker,  Lord  Bedesdale,  &o.,  &c.,) 
who  will  probably  assist  as  your  friends, 
if  you  do  not  assume  an  aspect  hostile 
to  the  last  or  present  Administration  ; 
but  who,  if  yon  do,  wiU  ehun  you  as 
tatooed,  and  not  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  great  object. 

^  Hoping  that  I  shall  yet  shake  hands 
with  you  in  the  centre  of  the  Panopti- 
con, and  lay  the  top  stone  with  a  hozsn ! 
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I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sin-  ' 
cerely. 

**  P.  S.  I  have  been  forced  to  scribble 
in  order  to  save  time.  I  wish  I  may  be 
legible  ;  bat  you  will  excuse  the  hiero- 
graphical  nature  of  my  characters." 

A  pleasant  correspondence  conducted 
with  Sir  F.  Eden,  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  &c.,  refers 
to  many  topics  of  interest : — 

Sib  Frederick  Morton  Eden  to  Benthah. 

*'  BrighUm^  Sd  SgOemher^  1802. 

^'DbabSir, — Permit  me  to  thank  yo# 
for  the  high  gratification  I  have  received 
from  the  perusal  of  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mons.  Dumont.  He  has  col- 
lected a  glorious  harvest  of  your  sowing. 
If  life  is  divided  into  pain  and  pleasure, 
you  have  certainly  much  enlarged  our 
stock  of  the  latter.  •  I  hope,  however, 
the  monopoly  of  it  wiU  not  be  confined 
to  French  readers;  and  that  you  will 
procure  us  the  work  in  an  English  dress. 
How  many  books  will  it  render  useless ! 
It  might  take  as  its  motto, — ipsa  utili- 
ia9  jusii  prope  mater  et  asquu  A  few 
corrections  seem  necessary;  M.  Dumont 
has  not  done  you  justice  in  several  places; 
— ^the  abstract  of  the  Panopticon  is  too 
concise.  He  does  not  explain  the  propos- 
ed ingenious  mode  of  guarding  the  build- 
ing by  sentinels  on  terraces  without^  a 
plan  adopted  with  great  success  about  the 
French  prison  near  Bristol.  Have  we 
any  chance  of  seeing  your  Panopticon 
fairly  tried  ?  You  seem  to  have  been 
scurvily  treated ;  and  I  am  sure  the  mis- 
anthropic adage,  socios  kabuisse  doloris^ 
will  furnish  no  consolation  to  you. 

^^  I  see,  in  a  late  Moniteur^  an  account 
of  a  vessel  of  500  tons,  built  entirely  of 
1^  inch  plank,  which  appears  to  have 
succeeded.  The  article  is  worth  your 
brother's  attention. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
very  truly." 

Bentham  to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  September  4,  1802. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Capping,  like  yawn- 
ing, is  contagious.  To  an  author,  lau- 
dari  a  laudato  virOy  is  among  the  most 


flattering  of  reward*  Tlio  Mons.  Du- 
mont you  speak  of,  is  our  Stephen  Du- 
mont, Esq.,  of  the  Pells  Office ;  like  our 
Sir  Francis  D'lvemois,  a  quondam  citi- 
zen of  Geneva, — ^he  was  a  collaborator 
of  Mirabeau's,  an  artificer  of  many  of 
his  glories,  but  one  of  the  furthest  men 
breathing  from  being  a  sharer  in  any  of 
his  stains.  A  man  who  counts  so  many 
friends  among  his  acquaintances,  or  is 
so  perfectly  without  an  enemy,  I  had 
almost  said,  exists  not  anywhere.  He 
is  not  only  known  to  everybody  at 
Paris,  but  a  good  deal  known  here;  but 
though  as  alien  to  anything  of  party  as 
your  humble  servant,  so  it  has  happened, 
chiefly  among  oppositionists.  He  has 
already  a  controversy  upon  his  hands, 
I  find,  about  I  don't  know  what  point, 
with  the  Abb^  Morellet,  (whom  I  reckon 
among  my  masters,)  and  another  with 
Prdfet  Gamier,  the  new  editor  of  Adam 
Smith.  The  man  who  is  putting  in  pufls 
about  it  in  the  Moniteur  is  Tribune 
Gallois,  who  made  the  pacific  oration 
on  the  peace :  he  was  secretary  under 
Talleyrand,  when  Talleyrand  was  minis- 
ter there.  Talleyrand  wanted  to  have 
the  thousand  and  one  volumes  all  printed 
at  once,  and  ofiered  to  bear  the  expense, 
— but  this  Dumont,  I  think  very  wisely, 
declined.  He  likewise  wanted,  before 
publication,  to  have  it  put  into  the  hands 
of  I  know  not  who,  who  make  a  sort  of 
a  practice,  if  not  a  trade,  of  puffing. 
This  wsus  also  declined,— ^but  Gallois 
being  a  man  in  much  estimation  then, 
and  a  man  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me 
in  England,  was  not  to  be  refused. 

^^  What  do  you  think  of  Spain  taking 
off  300  copies  ?  Thrice  bb  many,  I 
believe,  as  it  was .  thought  worth  while 
to  send  to  England.  This  was  the  num- 
ber which,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  the  French  bookseller,  would  find 
customers  before  the  Inquisition  would 
have  time  to  fasten  upon  them. 

'^  Portalis,  hearing  of  some  printed, 
but  unpublished  papers  of  mine,  took  a 
world  of  pains,  in  round-about  ways,  it 
being  in  war  time,  to  get  a  copy  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  his  Code— that  has 
been  once  thrown  out,  and  is  now  to  be 
regenerated,  and  sent  me  a  copy  of  it 
before  it  was  made  public.     Dumont 
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fancied  he  saw  traces  of  my  ideas  in  the 
arrangement  of  that  Code-— I,  for  my 
part,  conld  see  none.  Portalis  is  no  more 
able  than  a  pig  to  made  a  Code  with 
reoiom  to  it.  What  mortal  alive  could 
be,  who  should  take  a  Code  to  make  by 
a  particular  day,  as  a  tailor  would  a 
pair  of  breeches  ?  Everything  I  have 
said  about  reasons  being  a  libel  upon  his 
new  Code,  whatever  it  be — what  I  ex- 
pect is — ^to  see  the  book  published  ere 
long  at  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
that  Talle3rrand,  and  I  don  t  know  what 
ministers  besides,  have  taken  to  trumpet 
it. 

^'  It  adds  a  good  lump  to  my  stock  of 
happiness  to  find  that  you  look  upon 
this  motley  English-French  work  as  a 
manufactory  of  that  article.  It  is  cer- 
tainly what  I  mean  it  for,  though  I 
scarce  expected  to  see  any  finished  goods 
come  out  from  it  in  my  lifetime.  One 
thing,  however,  you  have  fallen  some- 
what short  in — saying  nothing  about  re- 
generation. A  letter  I  received  t'other 
day  from  a  person  of  whom  I  know 
nothing  but  that  he  is  a  Genevan,  tells 
me  of  his  being  *  renduy  not  only 
heureux^  but  *  reg4n&re  par  la  lecture 
de  mes  outrages*  If  he  is,  as  I  take 
him  to  be,  a  Protestant  Calvinist  clergy- 
man, he  must  have  been  once  regenerated 
already — if,  then,  he  is  regenerated  by 
me,  he  must  have  been  re-regenerated ; 
and  if  so,  what  sort  of  a  state  must  he  be 
in  now  ?  However,  if  he  is  but  happy, 
as  he  says  he  is,  it  is  not  worth  while 
scrutinizmg  minutely  into  mode  and 
figure. 

^'As  to  translation,  Romilly,  in  a 
tSte-£k-tete  between  us  t'other  day,  was 
talking  to  me  about  his  undertaking  it. 
The  proposition  was  an  odd  one  enough, 
from  a  man  broken  down  with  business, 
and  wearing  the  marks  of  his  labours 
but  too  conspicuously  in  his  face.  To 
do  him  justice-— I  mean  in  point  of  sanity 
—it  must  have  been  rather  in  the  way 
of  velUiti  than  volition ;  and  at  the  ear- 
liest, he  could  not  have  looked  for  any 
earlier  period  than  the  next  long  vaca- 
tion for  the  commencement  of  it.  As 
to  mg  procuring  an  English  dress  for  it, 
it  miffht  have  lain  Frenchified,  as  long 
as  it  lay  naked,  which  was  from  a  dozen 


years  to  twice  as  many,  before  I  should 
have  thought  of  taking  any  measures 
for  such  a  procuration.  How  fortunate 
its  lot,  could  this  mass  of  law,  by  any 
astutia  be  construed  to  come  under  title 
Poor !  Let  us  see.  What  act  of  charity 
more  refined,  than  for  one  author,  rich 
in  reputation,  to  take  in  hand  a  poor 
brother  of  the  trade,  poor  in  everything 
— ^poor,  more  particularly,  in  that  essen- 
tial article — first  of  all  necessaries  to  an 
author — to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
clothe  his  nakedness?  Shall  it  be  said  that 
charity,  in  this  her  most  delicate  shape, 
is  a  virtue  peculiar  to  France?  That 
fharity,  after  beginning  among  strangers, 
cannot  so  much  as  end  at  home  ?  Poor 
as  I  am,  I  have  my  pride — though  thus 
a  mendicant,  I  am  no  vagrant — and  this, 
as  it  is  my  first  act  of  mendicancy,  and 
that  extorted  from  me  by  the  mere 
temptingness  of  the  opportunity,  will  be 
the  last.  You  should  have,  in  the  first 
place,  a  release  of  all  prior  claims,  signed 
and  sealed  by  Romilly.  In  the  next 
place,  all  the  odds  and  ends,  the  ditjecta 
membra  poetcB  that  Dumont  had  to  work 
upon,  and  which  he  has  returned  to  me; 
and  as  the  ends  would  not  be  of  your 
own  *  gathering,'  you  might  go  to  work 
boldly  without  apprehension  of  the  sta- 
tute. Your  censorial  care  would  give 
the  translation  whatever  ^  corrections'  the 
original  scraps  might  not  s^iffice  for  giv- 
ing to  it. 

"  To  your  kind  inquiries  about  Pan- 
opticon, all  I  can  say  is,  I  have  a  letter 
before  me  from  Lord  Pelham  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  ^Sir  C.  Bunbury]]  dated  17th 
August,  1802,  which  says  'at  all  events 
I  will  apply  my  mind  to  the  subject,  and 
endeavour  to  get  something  settled  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament,' — not 
that  Panopticon  is  much  the  nearer  to  its 
being  set  upon  its  legs.  Your  friend, 
Mr  Yansittart,  if  experience  be  any 
ground  of  judgment,  has  now  taken  it 
in  charge  to  prevent  its  being  ever  settled 
at  that  period  or  any  other.  In  an  an- 
swer to  a  letter  of  mme,  written  this  time 
twelvemonth,  viz.  September  7, 1801,  in 
which  I  say  in  humble  strains :  *■  If,  £rom 
any  cause,  it  should  have  happened  that 
you  have  not  yet  turned  the  matter  in 
your  thoughts,  you  will,  at  any  rate,  I 
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flatter  myself^  have  the  goodness  to  say 
something  to  me  by  which  my  expec- 
tations, in  regard  to  time,  may,  in  some 
measore,  be  directed.'  In  answer  to  this 
letter,  in  another  dated  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1801,  he  says  to  me, — *  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing Lord  Pelham,  on  whose  decision 
the  business  must  principally  turn/  Mr 
Yansittart  knowing  perfectly  well,  not 
only  from  the  act  but  from  my  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  whatever  is  to  De  done, 
must  be  done,  not  by  Lord  Pelham,  but 
the  Treasury.  '  1  will  find  out  (says  his 
Lordship  in  that  same  letter)  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Treasury,  before 
I  send  for  his  (Mr  Bentham's)  papers,' 
which,  at  his  Lordship's  desire,  had  been 
in  his  Lordship's  hands  for  six  weeks — 
00  that  nothing  had  been  done  at  all. 
Judge  from  this,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
fruit  of  his  Lordship's  expedition  of  dis- 
covery. 

^^  The  best  part  of  my  case  is,  that  I 
have  got  them — ^a  good  parcel  of  mere 
ins  and  outs  together — in  a  sort  of  a  trap, 
called  Premunire  ;  Romilly — ^their  or- 
acle as  well  as  mine — ^has  not  the  small- 
est doubt  of  it.  If,  therefore,  which  is 
not  absolutely  impossible,  you  should 
ever  see  poor  Panopticon  rescued  from 
the  damnation  to  which  it  is  doomed,  be 
sure  that  it  is  not  to  any  merits  of  its 
own,  but  to  the  saving  grace  of  Pre- 
munire^ that  it  stands  indebted  for  the 
change. 

"  Slany  thanks  for  your  obliging  me- 
morandum for  my  brother.  I  take  in 
the  Moniteur — Dumont  and  his  works 
are  well  known  to  him ;  Marquis  Du- 
crest,  before  the  Revolution,  Chancellor 
and  factotum  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  a 
man  of  real  ingenuity  in  that  line,  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  meclianics; 
ergo,  he  will  be,  as  he  has  been,  either 
neglected  or  ill-used.'* 

Sir  F.  M.  Eden  to  Bentham. 
''  Brightmy  Qtk  September^  1802. 
*'Mt  dear  Sir, — I  think  it  is  Lord 
Bacon  who  says  (in  his  Essays)  that  we 
attempt  some  tasks,  con  dUigenza;  some 
con  studio;  and  some  con  amore.  I 
should  bring  with  me  the  two  latter  if  I 
were  to  enter  the  workshop  of  which  you 
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so  kindly  offer  me  the  keys ;  but  various 
circumstances  would  prevent  me  from 
labouring  in  it  con  diligenza.  Two  or 
three  undertakings  have  already  mort^ 
gages  upon  my  industry :  it  would  take 
me  at  least  six  months  reading,  and 
twelve  months  writing  to  furnish  a  de** 
cent  commentary  on  an  author, — 

Qui,  quid  sit  pnlchnim,  quid  tarpe,  quid  utiie  ^uid  non 
PleniuB  Bc  melius  Chrysippo  et  Cnntore  dieit. 

and  in  truth,  if  I  possess  any  of  the 
y^A  9%mn9f^  I  apprehend  that  I  am  not 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
literary  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  your 
^Legislation ;'  and  to  introduce  it  with 
a  splendid  train  of  comments,  criticisms, 
illustrations,  and  additions  to  English 
readers.  I  have  not  approfondi  le$ 
chases  sufficiently  to  add  myjiat  to  those 
of  your  opinions  in  which  I  should  con- 
cur, or  to  attack  those  (if  there  be  any) 
which  I  might  disapprove.  Your  field, 
though  it  is  an  attractive  part  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  is  too  vast  a  one  for  me 
to  cultivate.  A  very  small  part  of  it 
would  employ  my  whole  capital. 

'^  But  you  must  tell  me  ^  metaphors 
are  not  reasons.'  In  plain  English,  then, 
I  think  I  shall  be  fully  employed  from 
next  November,  in  organizing  a  project- 
ed insurance  office,  to  be  called  Uhe 
Globe.'  *  You  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  some- 
what interested  in  its  fate,t  for  it  has 
been  treated  much  like  your  Panopticon, 
which  has  some  features  of  insurance. 
It  was,  on  many  accounts,  important  to 
obtain  a  (non-exclusive)  charter,  (which, 
I  think,  I  could  satisfy  you,  upon  your 
own  principles,  tends  rather  to  destroy 
than  to  createpmonopoly,)  and  with  this 
view,  I  applied  to  the  Treasury  early  in 
1799  offering  as  Kbontis  to  Government, 
that  the  proposed  Company  should  lay 
out  £300,000  in  the  land-tax.  Mr 
Long,  in  his  answer  from  the  Treasury, 
informed  me  that  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners approved  the  plan,  and  were  of 
opinion,  that  application  should  be  made 
to  Parliament,  for  an  Act  to  empower 
his  Majesty  to  grant  the  proposed  char- 
ter.    l*his  was  done,  and  an  act  obtained 


*  Sir  Frederick  became  Director  of  this  Com- 
pany. 

t  Seethe  author*s  remarks  on  this  subject, 
above,  p.  334. 
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that  session.  I  conceived  that  the  legis- 
lature having  sanctioned  the  principles 
and  plan,  the  law-officers  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  dress  our  charter  in  legal 
flounces  and  furbelows ;  but,  diis  aliter 
9t«{im,  Sir  John  Retford  thought  other- 
wise ;  he  entered  in  questions  of  policy 
rather  than  of  law,  endeavoured  to  vary 
our  land-tax  contract,  and  ended  his  pa- 
ragraphs of  objections,  with  this  tol-de- 
rol-lol : — ^impose  personal  responsibility 
and  penalties  on  the  Directors; — but  this 
cannot  be  done  without  the  further  aid 
of  Parliament  After  dangling  a  year 
and  half  (like  poor  Oranmer  in  Shak- 
speare's  Henry  the  Eighth)  at  the  doors 
of  the  Council-office,  *"  midst  pages  and 
pursuivants^'  we  obtained  a  reference 
Dack  to  the  law-officers  to  consider  the 
amendments  we  offered  ;  and  at  length, 
about  January  or  February  last,  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  reported 
that  we  had  obviated  all  objections  ; 
*  hut  soft^  by  regular  degrees^  not  yet.' 
A  meeting  of  tho  Privy-council  for  r^ 
oeiving  this  Report,  is  appointed  for  the 
27th  October.  It  was  delayed  six  months, 
because  the  Chancellor  was  engaged  with 
other  business ;— delayed  till  he  could 
attend;  and  six  weeks  ago  I  learnt 
that  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  attend 
in  the  Privy-council,  because  the  charter 
would  afterwards  come  before  him  as 
Cliancellor.  I  almost  incline  to  believe, 
we  shall  set  to  work  without  one  of  onr 
tools — his  Majest/s  Great  Seal.  In 
your  law  work,  you  have  led  two  chil- 
dren through  a  Suit  in  Equity  for  a 
plaything ;  you  must  have  given  them 
the  life  of  antediluvians  to  carry  them 
through  the  process  of  a  charter.  It  is 
recorded  on  a  sepulchral  urn,  in  the  front 
court  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  that 
the  person  who  solicited  their  charter, 
was  thirty-nine  years  about  it.  I  re- 
member reading  this  inscription  one 
morning,  when  I  was  exercising  with  a 
volunteer  corps  to  which  I  belonged; 
and  I  confess  I  immediately  said  within 
myself  *  Write  me  down  an  ass,'  for  I 
too  am  a  charter-hunter.  The  Bank, 
one  of  our  opponents,  have  agreed  to 
withdraw  their  caveat^  on  my  consenting 
to  strike  out  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
plan :  thatfor  zecciving  deposits  from  the 


industrious  classes,  (a  eaisse  d*economie^ 
much  wanted  in  this  countiy,)  and  that 
for  enabling  the  Globe  to  become  trea- 
surers to  Friendly  Societies.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  revolve  on  our  axis,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  arrange  a  scheme, 
distinct  from  an  Insurance-office,  for  this 
purpose  (for  it  will  not  want  a  charter ; 
and  I  hope  you  may  be  tempted  to  co- 
operate, especially  if  it  should  be  brought 
to  coalesce  with  your  Panopticon.) 

**•  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  yon, 
but  am  interrupted,  and  must  conclude. 
You  will  see  by  the  inside  of  my  frank, 
that  I  meant  to  have  answered  your  let- 
ter yesterday,  but  an  engagement  at 
Rottmgdean  prevented  mc.  I  will  ren- 
der your  work  on  Legislation  any  as- 
sistance in  my  power,  by  such  remarks 
as  may  occur  on  a  second,  third,  or 
fourth  perusal  (for  decies  repetita  pla- 
cebit ;)  but  though  I  am  the  Atlas  of  a 
Microcosm,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  bear 
on  my  shoulders  your  magnum  opus 
which  includes  ^  the  great  globe  and  all 
which  it  inherits ;'  but  I  will  writQ  to 
you  again  on  this  subject. — I  am,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully." 

In  a  letter  of  Gamier,  dated  Versailles, 
16th  Yendemaire  an.  xi.  (8th  February, 
1802,)  to  Bentham,  he  says: — 

^^It  is  impossible  not  to  share  year 
opinion  as  to  the  hardships  of  taxes  on 
law  proceedings.  My  self-love  was 
highly  gratified  on  finding  that  I  had 
agreed  with  you  in  attacking  Smiths 
opinion  on  this  matter,  and  in  declaring, 
as  you  have  done,  that  it  is  a  sovereign 
injustice  to  burthen  with  an  impost  those 
who  are  forced  to  plead ;  for  it  is  they 
who  share  least  of  that  general  security 
for  which  tribunals  are  instituted,  and 
who,  far  from  being  called  on  for  an 
additional  charge,  ought  to  have  a  claim 
to  an  indemnity.  I  published  this  opi:^- 
ion  in  one  of  my  notes  on  Adam  Smith, 
before  I  had  read  yours,  and  yon  will 
allow  me  to  be  proud  of  the  unanimity. 

*'  Your  person  and  your  writings  are 
equally  attractive  to  us.  Each  recom- 
mends the  other ;  but  you  will  not  let 
us  sufficiently  know  them.     You  show 
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yourself  for  an  instant,  and  then  disap- 
pear." 

Bentbam  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris  at 
the  end  of  1802.  He  dined  with  many 
distingaished  Frenchmen  at  the  Societe 
des  Arts — Fontanes  was  in  the  chair. 
Bentham  thouglit  him  very  servile  and 
very  shallow.  Among  the  guests  was 
Gregoire,who  told  liim  he  (B.)  was  to  be 
made  amember  of  the  Institute,  but  he  was 
supplanted  by  Charles  Fox.  There  was 
also  the  Count  de  Ladvaquaia,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Brancas,  who  had  been 
in  £ngland  in  1775,  or  thereabout.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  singularly  fine  person, 
and  wrote  a  memoir  of  a  very  pungent 
character,  entitled  ^'  Memoire  par  moi 
pour  moi  contre — "  It  was  full  of  eccen- 
tric phraseology;  and  when  Bentham 
reminded  him  of  a  passage — '^  Ceua  que 
mmt  9olliciteur9  pour  Sire  sollicitUs  en 
retour  peMeront  eomme  le  soliciteur 
Blackitone"  he  was  vastly  pleased. 
Bentham  at  this  time  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
and  his  son,  who  had  been  serving  with 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  had  all  the  habits  of  an  English- 
man. ''He  told  me,"  said  Bentham, 
*^  that  the  duke  was  habitually  drunk 
after  dinner,  and  that  the  disasters  of 
tiie  army  were  solely  owing  to  having 
him  for  a  commander.  So  are  millions 
of  men  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
one !" 

Bentham  to  Dumont. 
«  ParU^  \Qth  October^  1802. 
^  The  Woronzoffs  being  now  omni-> 
potent  at  Petersburg,  and  my  brother 
being  in  good  odour  with  them,  the  oc- 
casion seems  not  altogether  an  unfavour* 
able  one  for  Dumont  Principes.  The 
misfortune  is,  that,  (as  I  understood  at 
the  time,)  from  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of '  Judicial  Establishment,'  I  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  Jacobin  by  the 
Woronzoff  here,  through  the  good  offices 
of  my  dear  friend.  Lord  Grenville.  The 
occasion  was, — ^the  adoption  I  then  look- 
ed upon  as  necessary  to  make  (though 
e  venagunst  thegrain,  and  even  declared- 
ly so,  as  you  may  recollect)  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  election  as  applied  to 
Judges.    Never  having  thonght  it  worth 


while  to  commission  my  brother  to  re- 
move that  prejudice,  the  matter  has 
rested.  Four  times  (£  understand)  has 
our  Woronzoff  refused  being  principal 
minister  there;  but  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander, (I  see  by  the  papers)  is  minister 
there  for  foreign  affairs ;  three  or  four 
times  a-week  he  has  been  dining  at  the 
Emperor's.  Lord  St  Helens,  yon  know, 
is  returned ;  I  have  not  seen  him,  be- 
cause now,  as  before,  I  see  nobody ;  but 
my  brother  has,  and  he  talked  much 
about  wishes  to  see  me.  Two  copies 
of  '  Dumont  Principes,'  unfortunately 
enough,  did  not  reach  Petersburg  till 
he  had  left  it. 

^'  You  may  dismiss  your  apprehen- 
sions about  Sir  Fred.  Eden.  He  did 
not  really  mean  what  I  had  suspected ; 
and  by  another  letter,  he  has  entered 
into  a  long  and  confidential  discussion 
of  the  circumstances  that  would  prevent 
his  finding  time  for  it.  Ghurnier, — did 
he  receive  my  Colony  Emancipation 
pamphlet,  that  I  sent  him  by  Romilly  ? 
— ^you  never  mentioned  anything  about 
it,  in  what  you  reported  of  your  conver- 
sations. I  am  inclined  to  suspect  he 
fhiee  the  subject ;  either  on  account  of 
Buonaparte's  passion  for  colonies,  or  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  be  known  to 
have  borrowed  from  it. 

*'  If  you  happen  to  meet  Cuvier,  dun 
him,  pray,  for  two  sorts  of  seeds  he  spon- 
taneously undertook  to  get  for  me. 

^^  My  ear-ache  left  me  at  Liancourt ; 
my  deafness,  I  don't  know  where  it  left 
me,  or  whether  it  has  quite  left  me. 

'This  is  the  19th  October,  and  no  tid- 
ings yet  of  the  Romillys, — I  wrote  to 
them  from  Dover.  I  read  through 
Morellet's  observations  on  the  journey : 
poor  Morellet !  how  easy  to  answer,  but 
to  what  use?" 

The  pamphlet  which  Bentham  bad 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice 
done  him  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
ministry,  in  the  matter  of  Panopticon, 
he  sent  to  Romilly  for  his  opinion,  which 
elicited  this  letter: — 

RoMiLLT  TO  Bentham. 

"  November  1, 1802. 
"  Dear  BE2¥TnAM> — ^I  have  received 
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your  papers,  and  I  see  no  objection  to 
any  part  of  them,  but  their  violence, 
and  the  very  strong  expressions  that  are 
used  in  them.  On  affoiblit  tout  ce  gu'on 
exagere ;  and  I  really  think  there  is 
exaggeration  in  what  you  say  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  1  think  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  could  have  understood 
the  Act  of  Parliament  as  he  says  he 
understood  it ;  but  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  case  to  talk  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  to  assume  a  legislative  power, 
&c.  One  would  be  more  anxious,  I 
think,  to  avoid  using  too  strong  expres- 
sions in  a  case  in  which  one  is  person- 
ally concerned  than  in  any  other,  espe- 
cially where  one  is  complaining,  in  the 
transaction  injurious  to  one's  self,  not 
of  that  injury,  but  of  an  outrage  on  the 
public.  That  the  pamphlet  is,  in  point 
of  law,  a  libel  on  the  duke,  and  the  more 
a  libel  for  being  true,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted. 

"  You  don't  ask  my  opinion  upon  the 
expediency  of  such  a  kind  of  publication; 
and,  without  knowing  more  of  what  has 
passed  between  you  and  the  present 
ministers,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  it, 
— ^but  I  should  suppose  that  ministers 
were  a  kind  of  beings  whom  such  a  pub- 
lication was  likely  to  render  implacable. 
— Yours  ever." 

This  friendly  advice  Bentham  deter- 
mined to  follow,  and  thus  acknowledged 
it:— 

"  2d  N<nember,  1802. 
'*  Dear  JIomilly,  —  A  thousand 
thanks  for  your  kind  anxieties,  and  the 
despatch  (under  circumstances  such  as 
yours)  and  good  advice  which  was  the 
consequence  of  them.  The  proof  of  the 
conspiracy, — sufficient  or  insufficient, — 
is  in  the  part  you  have  not  seen :  to- 
gether with  a  parcel  of  precedents,  or 
what  at  least  appeared  to  me  such,  for 
the  reasons  there  given.  As  to  the  vio- 
lence, it  would  cost  me  notJiing  but  the 
trouble  of  correction  to  give  that  up : 
but  the  question  is,  whether  the  substance 
could  or  could  not  be  published  safely, 
when  purged  fn>m  the  violence.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  published  this, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  flinging  away  the 
scabbard.     The  putting  it  into  your 


hands  at  present  was  a  sudden  thought 
It  might  have  been  better  if  I  had  not  sent 
one-half  till  the  other  half  had  been  in 
readiness  to  accompany  it :  but  by  a  sort 
of  mechanical  movement,  I  put  my  hand 
forth  to  lay  hold  of  you  before  the  Phi- 
listines came  upon  you.  The  word  lihel^ 
from  your  pen,  alarms  me  into  a  further 
communication,  from  which  I  thought 
to  have  saved  you.  I  mean  the  pamph- 
let I  showed  you  the  first  sheets  of^  and 
which  I  thought  to  have  sent  to  the- 
judges,  and  some  of  the  ministers,  with- 
out further  castration  or  deliberation ; 
but  now  I  shall  stop  the  distribution  of 
it  till  you  either  tell  me  whether  there 
are  any  objectionable  passages,  (there 
cannot  be  many,)  or  tell  me  that  you 
have  no  time  to  look  at  it»  If  so,  I  must 
take  my  chance  for  seeing  the  inside  of 
the  King's  Bench,  for  I  cannot  delay  it 
many  days  longer,  without  much  preju- 
dice to  the  object  of  it.  If  there  are  any 
passages  which  you  think  it  material  to 
alter  or  omit,  that  may  be  done  by 
reprinting  as  much,  as  is  necessary. — 
Yours,  &c." 

Bentham  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Trow- 
bridge at  the  Admiralty,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Chancellor's  speech  on 
the  Navy  Bill,  and  the  letter  was  also 
printed  in  the  Timet  of  24th  November. 
1802:— 

Bentham  to  Sir  Thouas  Trowjuudge. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  Navy  Abuse 
Bill,  I  observe  questions  amon^  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Long  Robe,  on  the  suVject 
of  one  of  the  clauses^  which  they  say  is 
a  very  cruel  one,  because  the  tendency 
of  it  is  to  make  a  man  criminate  him- 
self. 

^^  Their  tenderness  has  suggested  to 
me  the  following  queries,  to  which  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  mind 
if  any  such  gentlemen,  or  any  other, 
would  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  me 
with  an  answer. 

*'  The  Lord  Chancellor  hears  canses 
everj  day,  in  the  course  of  which  a  man 
is  compelled,  by  his  Lordship's  authority, 
to  disclose  fkcte,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  whole  of  his  estate ; 
of  the  whole,  at  least,  of  that  which. 
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without  impeadiment  of  his  probity,  he 
has  always  looked  upon  as  his.  Query 
— How  much  greater  is  the  hardship  of 
being  made,  by  the  same  means,  to  give 
such  part  of  the  estate  a  man  calls  his 
own,  as  he  has  acquired  by  a  fraud  upon 
the  public,  than  that  of  giving  up  the 
whole  of  what  a  man  possesses  without 
fraud? 

<^  Was  there  ever  an  instance,  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  in  which  this  rule 
was  of  any  the  smallest,  use  to  a  man 
that  was  not  guilty  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  it  ever  should  be  ?  A  man 
who  feels  himself  innocent — is  he  not 
anxious,  on  eveiy  occasion,  as  he  values 
his  character,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it? 

^'Wherein  consists  the  humanity  of 
letting  go  the  guilty,  that  thus  they  may 
keep  on  triumphing  in  guilt,  preying 
upon  the  public,  and  injuring  the  inno- 
cent? 

"Could  any  mortal  alive  ever  find 
anything  else  to  say  in  favour  of  this 
rule  of  common  law — a  rule,  observed 
in  some  instances,  and  not  observed  in 
others — than  that  of  its  being  estab- 
lished? 

"  Is  there  anything  that  should  pre- 
vent the  Legislature  from  suspending  or 
even  repealing  in  toto^  if  they  should  see 
cause,  a  rule  that,  when  first  laid  down, 
was  laid,  €K>d  knows  when,  by  God 
knows  who,  and  for  no  reason  that  has 
ever  been  assigned  by  anybody  ? 

"  If  it  be  so  good  a  thing  that  a  man 
should  not  be  compelled  or  allowed  to 
criminate  himself,  would  it  not  be  a  still 
better  thing,  if  nobody  else  were  ever  to 
be  made  to  criminate  him  ?  A  man's 
passion  for  bearing  false  witness  against 
himself,  is  it  so  violent  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  allow  him  the  means  of 
gratifying  it  ? 

Benthah  to  David  Collins.* 
«  Q.  S.  P.,  5tk  April,  1803. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  accept^  as  an  eli- 
gible Buccedaneum,  the  kind  token  of 


*  DftTid  Colliiu,  Jodge- Advocate  of  New  South 
Wftlee.  The  letter  wai  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  **  Plea  for  the  Constitution,'*  (Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  249  ei  $6q.,)  in  which,  and  the  author's  other 
works  on  Transportation,  Collins'  account  of  New 
South  Wales  is  amply  quoted. 

VOL.X. 


your  remembrance.     I  have  never  been 
fond  of  leave-taking.    Between  persons 
wholly  indifferent,  it  is,  to  me  at  least, 
a  burthensome  operation ;  and  in  the 
present  instance  it  would  have  been  a 
painful  one.    A  few  years  hence,  how- 
ever, (  I  hope,  at  least,  they  will  be  but 
few,)  I  shall  not  be  to  be  put  off  so 
easily :  I  mean  when  you  return  to  us 
in  all  the  glory  of  triumphant  coloniza- 
tion, laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  insulated 
continent— iranyaroo  and  wombat  skins. 
1  wish  heartily,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
amusements,  that  Fourcroy  and  you. 
Frenchman  as  he  is — and  some  say  none 
of  the  honestest  neither^— may  become 
intimate : — we  may  by  that  means  be  in- 
debted to  you  for  a  new  metal  or  two, 
or  a  new  earth,  to  which  I  hope  you  will 
give  your  name,  and  become  immor- 
talized by  a  double  title— in  the  annals  of 
science  as  well  as  politics.     In  that  I  can 
wish  you  better  ft)rtune  than  fell  to  the 
share  of  poor  Lord  Sydney.    He  gave 
his  name  to  what  was  taken  for  a  new. 
earth,  but  proved  to  be  an  old  compound, 
and  vanished  into  smoke.    You  will,  at 
least,  (I  hope,)  treat  ns  with  another 
^paradox,'  to  match  with  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus:  if  fit  for  the  pot  or  the  spit,  so 
much  the  better :  beggars  must  not  be 
choosers ;  but  if  wishes  had  th«  property 
of  contributing  to  success,  I  would  wish 
for  some  agreeable,  as  weU  as  curious 
compound,  in  that  way — something  be- 
tween fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  good  red-her- 
ring; or  for  a  tid-bit — I  speak  for  your 
own  benefit,  not  for  ours — as  handmaids 
do  not  promise  to  be  very  plenty  with 
you,  what  say  you  to  a  Mermaid  ?    Such 
things  have  been  found — ^here  and  there 
one — or  there  is  no  truth  in  history :  and 
if  she  should  be  well  proportioned  and 
well  conditioned  from  the  tail  upwards, 
a  use  might  be  found  for  her  (I  should 
think)  on  the  spot ;  but  that  point  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  your  superior  judgment. 
As  to  her  tail,  it  would  be  as  good  as 
kangaroo's,  with  the  help  of  a  little  lob- 
ster or  oyster  sauce ;  and  her  own  fair 
hands  might  serve  it  upon  table.    Since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon,  (I 
think  it  is,)  that  a  systematic  book  on 
Chemistry  has  made  its  appearance,  by 
a  British  writer,  a  Dr  Thomson,  lecturer 
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in  Edinburgh,  4  vols,  in  8iro.  I,  who 
see  nothing  nor  anybody,  have  not  seen 
it  yet ;  but  I  hear  everybody  speaking 
well  of  it  What  I  have  seen  of  his,  is 
a  very  good  paper  on  combustion  in 
Nicholson  and  Tilloch.  Constantinople 
made  Baron  du  Tott,  (whose  fair  daugh- 
ter I  had  the  honour  «f  saluting  t'other 
day  at  Liancourt,  in  her  character  of 
wife  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  ei-devant 
2>tec,)—- Constantinople,  with  the  help 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  converted  that  sol- 
dier into  an  engraver  and  cannon-foun- 
der. Why  should  not  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  the  next  to  it,  convert  Colonel 
CoUins  into  a  Chemist,  a  Mineralogist,  a 
Botanist? 

^'  Apropos  of  Botany,  there  is  a  cer^ 
tain  promise — the  more  obliging  as  it 
was  spontaneous  and  repeated — ^which  I 
treasure  up  with  the  greatest  care.  I 
have  quite  committed  myself  upon  the 
strength  of  it :  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
carve  out  of  it  sub-promises.  One  new 
fro9t  country  plant  is  worth  a  dozen 
tropical  ones.  I  shall  be  saddled  with 
actions  if  you  fisul  me.  Remember, 
therefore,  that  you  and  I  are  lawyers : 
and  that  with  us  lawyers  the  breach  of  a 
fociy  though  it  be  a  naked  one,  is  no 
joke. 

^*  Apropos  of  law  again,  I  send  you, 
as  the  last  token  of  my  remembrance— 
a  squib  in  my  way — ^which  will  show  you 
the  gunpowder  you  are  treading  upon. 
If  you  feel  bold  enough  to  continue  in 
your  command  after  looking  at  it,  you 
will  at  least  feel  it  prudent  to  insure 
your  life  in  some  good  office.  The 
poor  Attorney-general  h^s  been  sadly 
'  shocked '  (I  find)  by  the  title ;  but  hav- 
ing at  that  time  got  no  farther  as  yet 
than  the  preface,  he  confessed  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  that  what  is  there  said  of  him — 
fact,  law,  and  eveiything — ^is  true.  Your 
candour,  with  which  I  am  so  well  ac- 
quainted, will  acquit  me  of  incendiarism : 
you  will  remember  that  it  is  to  you  I 
present  the  8quib,not  to  anyof  your  crew. 
**  As  to  prisons,  your  time  for  think- 
ing seriously  of  them  is  not  yet  come : 
if  it  had  been,  you  would  not,  in  allud- 
ing tothe  Panopticon  construction,  have 
taken  circularity  for  the  characteristic 
principle  of  it  Position  not  form :  oen- 


trality  of  the  keeper's  lodge,  with  a  com- 
manding view  of  every  part  of  the  space 
into  which  a  prisoner  can  introduce  him- 
self (by  the  help  of  peep-holes,  blinds,  or 
any  other  contrivance  which  will  enable 
the  keepers  to  see  upon  occasion  without 
being  seen,)  such  is  the  real  characteristic 
principle.  As  for  the  circular  form,  the 
execution  of  it  even  here  is  attended 
with  difficulties,  which  in  general  ope- 
rate so  as  to  increase  the  expense.  In 
your  situation — with  your  limited  re- 
sources— ^I  should  expect  to  find  these  dif- 
ficulties insurmountable.  Loge^  I  should 
suppose,  would  be  your  materials,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance :  logs  you  are 
sure  of:  bricks  depend  (under  Provi- 
dence) upon  lime-stone,  lime-kilns, 
brick-kilns,  and  brick-makers.  Logs 
grow  in  strait  lines,  or  thereabouts :  not 
in  circular  portions  of  the  circumference 
of  your  circles.  Your  circle,  if  of  logs, 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  polygon^  if  it 
were  not  a  equare.  But  why  should  it 
not  be  a  square  ?  If  you  have  an  open 
yard,  sa  I  suppose  you  will,  the  bound- 
ary wall  may  be  composed  of  the  four 
sides  of  another  square,  concentric  with, 
and  therefore  including,  the  two  others. 
The  walls  of  the  buiming,  exterior  as 
well  as  interior,  being  made  as  transpar- 
ent (with  windows)  as  possible;  the 
yard  will  be  inspected  through  the  pri- 
soners' apartments  from  the  lodge.  The 
more  perfect  the  application  made  of 
the  characteristic  principle,  the  less  the 
quantity  of  strength  that  will  be  neces- 
sary (faioth  of  eyes  and  hands)  in  the 
lodge.  Dixi :  God  send  ^ou  (and  not 
your  prisoners)  a  good  deliverance ! 

"  P.S.— What  I  acknowledge  to  be— 
not  a  promise  on  your  part — but  a  mere 
petition  on  mine— is  the  privilege  of 
being  numbered  with  the  select,  who 
are  to  receive  the  earliest  communica- 
tion of  your  res  geetce.  Not  having  so 
much  as  the  pretence  of  a  promise  to 
anchor  upon,  I  am  here  all  humility; 
but,  in  proportion  to  my  humility,  im- 
portunate. Your  history  cannot  go  into 
any  hands  (female  always  excepted) 
that  would  take  a  warmer  interest  in 
it.  This,  I  trust,  you  see  no  difficulty 
to  recognise  through  the  fiercest  of  the 
war  I  am  waging  against  you,  in  your 
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capacity  of  colonizer  and  governor.  W. 
and  I  are  like  the  lion  and  Signor  Ni- 
colina,  who  slew  him  in  the  Spectator ^ 
smoking  oar  pipes  together  very  socially 
behind  the  scenes.  Better  for  your  hum- 
ble servant  would  it  be  if  your  noble 
and  Right  Honourable  &c.  principals, 
were  as  placable,  or  rather  as  unpro- 


vokable  :  but  they  have  not  wit  for  it. 
Adieu,  my  paper  is  out,  and  your  pa- 
tience. 

"J.B. 
"P.S. — Seeds  are  seeds:   and  from 
Yan  Diemen's  Land,  &c.,  all  will  have 
their  value,  separate  or  in  a  pudding : 
with  or  without  names." 


CHAPTER    XV. 


1803—7.    JE^.54—69, 

Interoomve  and  Correspondence  with  Dr  Parr. — Home  Tooke. — Dnmont  in  Rassta,  and  the  Progress 
of  Bentham's  Opinions  there. — Mr  Molford. — Pole  Carew. — George  III.  and  Bishop  Hard. — D^th 
of  Lord  Lansdowne. — Proffer  of  Marriage  hy  Bentham. — Romilly  in  Scotland. — William  Hntton. — 
Reform  of  the  Scottish  Courts. — Residence  at  Bairow  Green. 


Bentham's  habits  were  always  to  keep 
himself  aloof  from  society.  He  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  current. 
He  frequently  denied  himself  to  visiters 
who  conceived  themselves  entitled  to  a 
welcome.  Tlie  two  letters  which  fol- 
low are  curious, — the  first  exhibiting  a 
management  of  Bentham  to  get  Dr 
Parr  to  his  house, — the  second,  a  plot 
cf  Romilly  to  get  Bentham  to  his  table 
to  meet  Dr  Parr. 

Bentham  to  Dumont. 

"  26/A  Januatyy  180.3. 
"  My  dear  Dumont,— tI  left  unfi- 
nished at  Romilly's  a  project  I  had  for 
a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  Dr  Parr. 
Romilly  mentioned,  in  your  hearing  I 
believe,  Mackintosh's  and  Robert  Smith's 
as  the  two  houses  at  which  he  is  to  be 
heard  of.  Both  those  citizens  yon  will 
probably  meet  on  Saturday ;  the  danger 
is,  lest  by  that  time  the  bird  should  have 
flown.  If,  with  your  talents  for  in- 
trigue, j  on  could  get  the  reverend  lumi- 
nary of  learning  &d  the  church  to  con- 
descend to  partake  of  a  tete-d-tete  din- 
ner at  my  hermitage,  you  would  entitle 
yourself  to  my  thanks.    I  don't  want 

any  such  third  person  as ;  in  short, 

I  don't  want  to  have  my  talk  polluted 
with  Frenchmen  or  infidels.  I  want 
the  irrefragable  Doctor  all  to  myself. 
But,  seriously,  I  have  a  very  particular 


wish  to  see  the  Doctor  in  that  way  before 
he  leaves  town, — ^which  reason  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  when  we  meet ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  you  will  much  oblige  me,  by 
not  mentioning  to  anybody  alive  any 
more  of  my  desire  to  see  him,  than  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
gratification  of  it.  Yon  understood,  I 
suppose,  from  Romilly,  that  the  Doctor 
had  made  many  attempts  to  see  me  at 
different  times,  and  that  Romilly  kept 
him  off  by  main  force." 

ROMILLT  TO  BeKTHAM. 

'^m  February,  IS03. 
"Dear  Bentham, — I  wish  you  would 
dine  with  me  on  Tuesday  next  at  five 
o'clock,  and  meet  your  profound  ad- 
mirer and  universal  panegyrist,  Dr  Parr. 
He  is  so  earnest  and  so  eager  in  his 
praise  of  you  to  all  the  world,  that  you 
should  think  nothing  of  the  inconvenience 
of  being  involved  for  a  few  hours  in 
thick  clouds  of  tobacco.  The  first  thing 
he  said  to  me  the  other  day  when  I  met 
him  in  the  street  was,  that  he  hoped  I 
was  a  Panoptician;  and  the  second,  that 
he  had  had  a  long  conversation  about 
you  with  Charles  Fox ;  so  that  you  may 
see  that  he  has  formed  a  party  for  you 
— has  given  it  a  name, — and  is  canvass- 
ing for  the  ablest  recruits  to  it.  Du- 
mont will  dine  with  us,  and  only  two 
or  three   other  jtersons;  but    neither 
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Trail  nor  Wilson,  who,  Uiongh  they  may 
be  Panopticians,  are  certainly  not  Parr- 
ist&    Yooni  ever." 

In  the  following  short  communication, 
Dr  Parr  gives  expression  to  his  feelings 
of  puiiality,  and  urges  the  introduction 
to  Fox,  which,  as  already  stated,  (p.  62,) 
was  always  declined : — 

Db  Samuel  Pasb  to  BmrrHAM . 
^FAnuury^y  1803. 
(Extract.) 
"My  wise  and  worthy  Friend, — 
You  ran  away  from  me  rather  abruptly 
when  I  went  to  your  door  with  Mr  Fox. 
I  presented  to  him  your  books,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  not  have  been  sony 
to  hear  what  passed  between  him  and 
myself  about  your  mighty  talents,  your 
profound  researches,  your  important  dis- 
coveries,  your  irresistible   ailments, 
your  honest  intentions,  and  most  meri- 
torious services. — God  bless  you." 

SpeakingofHomeTooke,in  relation  to 
thisperiod,  Bentham  said :  "^  HomeTooke 
had  a  narrow  mind.  His  library  was  nar- 
row. A  man  may  be  judged  of  by  his 
library.  He  wto  of  great  use  to  Bur- 
dett.  He  gave  him  some  degree  of  in- 
tellectuality. Burdett  always  trayelled 
with  some  stuff  of  mine— but  I  could  not 
get  him  to  give  up  the  common  law.  He 
thought  it  *a  beautiful  theory,'  and  Lord 
Coke  '  a  beautiful  person.'  What  a  sad 
thing  it  is  that  imaginary  law  should  be 
confounded  with  real  law.  What  autho- 
rity has  the  maker  of  the  common  law  ? 

**  Home  Tooke  8  dinners  were  pic-nic 
dinners.  Every  man  sent  something, 
and  more  than  he  took.  Among  the 
eaters,  Colonel  Bosville  wasaRepublican. 
Humphreys  wasadmitted  on  the  strength 
of  a  ton  mot." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from 

BbNTHAM  to  J.  MULFORD.* 

«31j*Jf<y,  1803. 
^'  Bread  is  not  only  the  staff  of  life, 
but,  to  me,  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries, 
passing  turtle  and  venison.  Having 
given  up  wine,  and  my  countenance, 
instead  of  the  leas  cheerfal.  being  all  the 

*  At  to  Bentham*!  eonntxion  with  th«  Molfords, 
•M  aboTt,  p.  22. 


cheerfuUer  for  it,  have  I  not  a  right  to 
have  the  best,  if  I  can  get  it?  always 
meaning  honestly,  of  course.  Perhaps, 
my  dear  Doctor,  your  doctorship  could 
help  me.  What  I  mean  by  the  best 
br^  is,  tiie  sort  of  bread  they  make  at 
farm-honses,  such  as  they  used  to  make 
at  Browning  Hill,  for  example. 

^^A  friend  of  mine,  who  bought  an 
estate  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  some- 
where on  the  borders  of  Bagshot  Heath, 
not  far  from  Blackwater,  I  believe,  but 
has  since  parted  with  it,  used  to  have  a 
loaf  or  two  sent  him  now  and  then  from 
a  servant  or  tenant  there,  and  two  or 
three  times  made  me  a  present  of  one : 
it  was  exactly  of  the  right  sort, — -just 
like  Browning  Hill  bread,  which  cer- 
tainly had  no  alum  in  it,  nor  so  much 
salt  as  the  London  bread,  nor  was  quite 
so  much  fermented,  1  believe  ^  and  when 
it  happened  to  be  a  little  sweetly  frotn 
the  flour  being  grown,  I  liked  it  all 
the  better.  Among  your  doctorship's 
proteges  about  the  country,  might  not 
some  bread-baking  good  soul  peradven- 
ture  be  found,  who,  for  a  moderate  profit, 
would  be  glad,  or  at  leastcontent,  to  make 
a  loafer  two  extra,  and  send  them  to  me 
about  once  in  three  weeks  ?  I  don't  care 
how  stale  it  is ;  but  longer  than  that  I 
think  it  will  hardly  keep  without  being 
mouldy.  About  three-fourthsofapound, 
or  one  pound  a-day,  would  be  suflicient. 

"Here  endetb  the  dissertation  on 
bread  from '  your  ever  grateful  and 
affectionate  coz." 

Mulford  writes,  that  he  cannot  under- 
take the  commission  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  but  will  cheerfully  pro- 
vide Bentham  with  the  "  Bre»d  of  Life." 

Dr  Parr,  in  one  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  his  execrably  bad  handwriting, 
(June  1st,  1803,)  b^ns : — 

Dr  PaBR  to   bsNTHAM. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  read  your  letter  with 
great  difficulty;  but,  1  thank  you  for 
sending  it,  for  it  was  lively,  acute,  and  in- 
teresting. I  shall  have  next  week  an 
amanuensis  in  Leicestershire,  and  will 
dictate  such  an  answer  as  you  may  read. 
I  will  send,  too,  the  Philippic:  I  shall  en- 
close it  to  Mr  Adam ;  and  our  enlightened 
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friend  Mr  Koe*  will  call  for  it,  a4;cording 
to  directionsjou  will  receive  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  I  shall  pass  throngh  Coventry 
on  Monday,  and  will  make  some  in- 
quiries. I  will  write  to  a  friend  at 
Birmingham  :  my  neighbonrhood  sup- 
plies neither  msJes,  nor  females,  for 
the  purposes  you  mention.  I  have  been 
extremely  ill :  my  recovery  is  very  in- 
complete, and  ind^ doubtful.  Remem- 
beryour  promise  to  be  here  in  the  summer: 
come  in  August  My  best  compliments  to 
Mr  Koe.  I  can  hardly  hold  the  pen  ; 
but  I  will  summon  strength  enough  to 
assure  you,  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  with 
great  and  unfeigned  respect  and  regard, 
your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 

"  P.S.— I  told  you,  I  think,  that  I  had 
not  had  time  to  read  your  book  entirely, 
and  with  the  serious  and  serene  atten- 
tion due  to  it.  Alas,  I  now  can  hardly 
distinguish  sense  from  nonsense.  I  am 
forbidden  to  read,  or  to  write." 

DUHONT  IN  pRTERSfiURO. 

Dumont  went  to  Petersburg  in  1803. 
From  the  curious  memoranda  which  he 
sent  to  Bentham,  I  make  a  few  extracts. 
Thedate  is  October,  1802.  The  memoran- 
da are  partly  English  and  partly  French. 

**  Czarskozelo,  formerly  gilt,  but  now 
all  gone — all  stolen — ^gilt  over-thick  : 
the  Jews  offered  100,000  rubies  for  the 
gold  left — ^in  imitation  of  Nero's  Palace 
— interior  Asiatic  luxury — a  chambre 
gaTmie  Sambre — everything  in  amber — 
lined  with  amber  in  squares — ranged  in 
re.gular  order — another  in  opaque  glass 
— ^large  colunlns  of  glass  supporting 
the  ceiling  round — a  cabinet — ^beautiful 
Flemish  tables — ^abridge  upon  the  antique 
plan — ^a  large  piece  of  water  appears  to 
change  its  form  according  to  the  position 
of  the  spectator — the  effect  produced  on 
account  of  two  islands — beautiful  islands 
— German  colonists  prosperous — ^prices 

Suadrupled  at  Peters: — Pavlovsky  resi- 
ence  of  Paul — Legumes  fedlen  in  price 
— Chouxfleurs  fallen  in  price — German 
colonists  depress  prices  —  Pavlovsky 
upon  an  eminence — aground  trenched 
about — not  so  large  as  Czarskozeh^— 
elevation,   60  feet.     Storch's  work  in 

*  Mr  John  Herbert  Koe  of  Lincoln^  Inn,  who 
then  aeted  as  Benibam^  amanueniii. 


10  vols :  2  vols,  in  French.  He  ob- 
tained of  Paul  permission  to  procure  all 
the  documents  he  required — Answers  to 
Catherine's  questions,  20  vols,  in  folio-^ 
Russ.  population,  40,000,000 — Crown 
peasants  pay  four  rubles,  €i  sant  quittett 
de  tott^— Peasants  registered — ^Paul  gave 
freedom  to  peasants:  they  said  they 
belonged  to  the  empire  and  not  to  the 
emperor — this  they  understood — they 
were  bavonetted  and  knouted — ^they  ac- 
quired fortunes,  and  by  this  means  lost 
them — ^Paul  gave  peasants  to  la  demxere 
canaille — Paul  gave  peasants,  sometimes 
to  all  the  valets,  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
taires— ^Paul  gave  D.  of  W.  an  equivar 
lent  instead  of  peasants. 

'^Academie  of  Sciences,  best  built 
buildings  in  Petersburg — Cherries  eight 
rubles  per  100 — Mujiks  present  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences — ^Presentation  to 
the  Empresse — ^Dr  Rogerson,  there — 
Great  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg. 

^'  Madam  Demidoff— great  with  Paul — 
disgraced — afterwards  great  with  Em- 
press— Paul  had  a  daughter,  par  une 
blanchUseuse — Mademoiselle  D.  put  to 
take  care  of  her. 

'^  Imperatrice  much  lou^ — she  hid 
herself  two  days  in  the  palace — suffered 
great  inquietudes  under  Paul  — 1000 
rubles  spent  by  Russ.  Marchands  at 
their  entertainments — French  princi- 
pally artists — Foreigners  have  no  idea 
of  permanently  settling  at  Petersburg. 

"  Ministres  adjoints  no  power — l3i- 
visions  of  departments  ill-arranged — 
heaucoupde  questions  de  competence-— 
eveiything  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  Siinister  of  the  Interior. 

"  Speranski  profited  by  Dum*:  Princi- 
pes— eidogizes  it — (^une  uHliUprompte 
— ^tenth  part  of  Petersburg  in  edifices 
publiques — ^police  divided  into  ten  par- 
ties— spies  numerous;  among  them  a 
Swede  et  deux  Suisses — churches  filled 
with  saints  of  burlesque  appearance — 
Russ  docile — attached  d  la  maison  Im- 
periale — conspirations  alwayscommence 
among  the  nobles. 

"  Speranski  ne  croyait  pas  a  la  possi^ 
bilite  d*etablir  la  Polittque  en  Bussie, 
Point  de  bontraducteur  en  langue  Busse 
— ^tutors  expensive — two  rublesper  lesson 
— autres,  five  or  seven.     No  chemists  in 
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Peters:  Chraerin  ascension  drew  few 
people.  A.  was  presented  to  the  Emp : 
and  Empress,  to  let  off.  Madame 
G.  JUle  publiqtie  de  Paris — la  femme 
qui  aura  le  courage  de  monttr  au  del 
sera^  Spc. — Madame  G.  talked  familiarly 
with  the  Emp  :  and  Emp' — (^Bons  mots 
de  Constantin.)  Thirty  thousand  at 
a  masquerade — four  horses  for  a  day 
thirty  mbles  during  the  masq : — do  not 
cost'  so  much  for  a  month,  in  ordinary 
times.  Conversation  on  a  projected 
journal — Mercure  de  Frankfort — le 
meilleur  modtle—Karamsins  Journal 
— ^three  to  four  thousand  subscribers — 
40,000,000  habitans  par  dernier  cen- 
sus — Princesse  de  Georgia  brought  d 
Peters:  pour  avoir  assassin^  un  offi- 
cii,— Ac.  des  Sci.  much  neglected — ^no 
professor  pour  montrer-— point  d*eleve. 
— ^T.,  professor  at  Dorpat,  brought  to 
the  emperor  un  collier  garni  de  fer — 
formerly  in  use,  but  not  now. 

"  Bee :  Secretary  to  Paoli — ^honest — 
amassed  no  money — neglected  at  present 
— employed  under  Speranski.  M.  Duval 
gave  Recque  the  book — ^he  said  the  best 
book  he  ever  read — ^a  puffer  of  it — ^book- 
seller at  Peters: — ^got  the  book  very 
early — six  weeks  after  it  was  published. 
— ^Punishment  of  a  Marchand  Stranger 
employed  in  a  characteristic  punishment 
pour  quelque  friponnerie. 

^^  Cronstadt  une  ville  immense^  with 
about  15,000  inhabitants — no  carriages 
— ^passport  lost. — Russian  measure  of 
value — ^number  of  peasants — Le  revenu 
de  I'etat  est  100  millions— paper  money 
about  200  millions.  Produce  of  Custom- 
houses eight  or  nine  millions-Hsaving 
nnder  Alexander,  of  D^>enses  du  Ca- 
binet^ six  hundred  millions  rubles.  Paul 
gave  800,000  peasants,  which  had  been 
affranchised. 

^'  Corps  of  cadets  costs  235  thousand 
rubles. 

*'  Corps  of  noble  young  ladies  costs 
200  thousand  rubles. 

^^  Corps  of  pages  costs  150  thousand 
rubles. 

*'^  I  have  heard  that  the  Jesuit  Grou- 
ber,  then  established  at  Moghile  v,  and  the 
remarkable  men  of  his  order,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, Lord  St  II.     On  the  first  news 


of  the  project,  he  wrote  to  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  that  he  liad  relations 
with  the  Jesuits  of  Pekin,  and  that 
if  her  Majesty  had  orders  to  give,  he 
would  communicate  them  to  that  coun- 
try. His  services  were  accepted,  and 
he  directed  his  colleagues  to  employ  all 
their  influence  to  counteract  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  represent  them  as  ambitious 
people,  always  preparing,  by  conquests, 
to  establish  commercial  comptoirs. 

^^  The  Empress  has  erected  villages 
into  towns,  which  confers  freedom  on 
the  population.  Paul  reconstituted  them 
again  into  villages;  he  did  this  with 
more  than  a  hundred,  and  they  became, 
in  consequence,  slaves  of  the  Crown. 

'^  Nothing  easier  than  to  obtain  18  per 
cent,  formoney  on  land.  This  is  a  resource 
for  foreigners ;  but  they  cannot  become 
proprietors ;  and  so  it  must  be,  because 
what  13  sold  is  not  lands  but  men." 

Dumont  writes  to  Romilly  from  Peters- 
burg, on  10th  June,  a  letter  from  which 
a  transited  extract  follows : — 

Dumont  to  Romilly. 
(Translation.) 

^*'  Could  you  have  believed  that  as 
many  copies  of  my  Bentham  would  have 
been  sold  in  Petersburg  as  in  London  ? 

^' A  hundred  copies  have  been  disposed 
of  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  book- 
sellers are  asking  for  a  new  supply. 
This  has  obtained  for  me  a  welcome  from 
many  persons,  which  I  am  turning  to 
account.  The  work  is  admired,  and  the 
editor  modestly  takes  his  part  of  the  ad- 
miration. But  what  has  most  surprised 
me,  is  the  impression  made  by  the  defini- 
tions, classifications,  and  method,  and  by 
the  absence  of  those  declamations  which 
had  been  so  wearying  to  sound  intellect. 

"  We  have  here  a  Livonian,  M.  do 
Rosenkampff,  long  the  President  of  a 
Tribunal  of  Justice  at  Dorpat,  and  now 
employed,  without  a  title,  to  collect  all 
the  ukases,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  laws  of 
the  empire— to  arrange  them — ^to  sepa- 
rate all  that  is  incoherent  or  contradic- 
tory, and  to  prepare  tables  which  he 
successively  places  before  the  emperor, 
for  the  emperor  is  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing on  synoptical  tables.  This  M.  R., 
who  ia  a  great  admirer  of  Bentham,  with 
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whom  he  was  cloeeted  for  fiileen  days 
in  the  conatry,  hastened  to  see  me  on 
m  J  arrival,  and  we  ha^e  had  many  con- 
versations together.  He  is  somewhat 
superficial, — \mi  he  has  information,  and 
I  think  he  might  manage  tolerahly  well 
the  redaction  with  which  he  is  charged,  if 
he  hsA  the  courage  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice of  self-love;  the  evil  is,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  called  a  plagiarist  in  employing 
clarification  which  he  did  not  invent.  Vi- 
deo tneliora  probogue  deteriara  sequor. 
There  is  a  bureau  of  Legislation,  and  a 
great  Signer  at  its  head.  It  is  from 
thence  that  ideas  come — it  is  much  if 
they  arrive  then. 

^^  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  met  with 
M.  Navafliliof  in  England.  Ho  was  a 
friend  of  General  Bentham.  He  enjoys 
the  highest  credit  with  the  emperor,  and 
a  general  public  esteem.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  partaking  of  a  very  interesting 
dinner  at  his  house.  I  met  there  Prince 
Adam  Gzartoriski,  whom  I  had  known 
at  Bowood,  where  he  had  spent  many 
days,  and  the  young  Count  Strogonoff, 
whom  I  had  also  known  at  Geneva. 
One  is  minister  (en  second)  for  the  in- 
terior, and  the  other  for  the  exterior, — 
but  these  two  seconcLs  are  in  reality  the 
firsts,  as  they  enjoy  intimate  iamilmrity 
with  the  emperor.  I  cannot  estimate 
them  in  matters  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted,— but  this  I  know,  that  it  would 
be  difScult  to  find  men  occupying  so  high 
a  position  with  so  much  simplicity,  and 
so  much  instruction  as  they  exhibit  in 
miscellaneous  conversation.  They  axe 
now  much  occupied  with  their  project 
of  public  instruction ;  a  report  is  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  to  bo 
published  from  time  to  time,  when  an 
account  will  be  given  of  the  various 
establishments,  so  that  one  may  be  com- 
pared with  another,  and  the  progress  of 
each  exhibited.  This  publicity — ^which 
is  here  a  new  idea — will  do  more  for 
their  success  than  any  positive  laws. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  extend  to  other 
branches  of  the  administration,  and 
en)ecially  to  procedure — for  it  is  the 
tnbimals  which  want  it  most, — but  the 
organization  must  be  reformed  before  it 
can  be  submitted  to  the  public  eye.  If 
you  knew  what    an   advocate — or  a 


man  of  law — ^is  here,  you  would  blush 
for  the  honour  of  the  profession !     I 
will  speak  of  it  in  detail  by  and  by. 
And  the  judges !  In  England  you  could 
have  no  notion  of  the  state  of  things.    I 
am  persuaded  that  in  ten  years  all  will 
be  much  changed.    This  is  one  of  the 
enjoyments  that  my  journey  to  Russia 
has  procured  me.    I  know  none  greater 
than  to  watch  a  tranquil  and  wise  pro- 
gression in  improvements  of  every  sort. 
^^And  since  I  have  spoken  of  the 
emperor,  let  me  teU  you  what  will  in- 
terest you  more  than  any  descriptions  of 
the  external  splendour  of  the  capital.   I 
cannot  mention  the  Prince  without  an 
emotion  of  pleasure.    I  shall  not  speak 
of  the  language  of  his  admirers,  or  of 
those  who  approach  the  nearest  to  him. 
He  is  best  praised  by  those  who  suppose 
they  are  censuring  him, — ^now  for  his 
gentleness,  *  which  pushes  him  too  £ar' — 
now  for  his  goodness,  ^  which  fiills  into 
extremes' — now  for  his  economy,  ^  which 
is  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  court,'  or 
*  lowers  the  external  majesty  of  the  em- 
pire.'    I  have  heard  no  detraction  more 
violent  than  this ;  and  when  facts  are 
inquired  into,  I  can  discover  none  which 
show  any  excess  in  these  two  virtues. 
He  has  succeeded  to  a  govemipent,  sus- 
picious, arbitrary,  and  rigid,  to  say  no 
more;  to  a  government,  prodigal  with- 
out measure;  luxurious, — and  undermin- 
ing its  own  foundations,  to  support  its 
Inxuriousness.     The  change,  no  doubt, 
has  been  somewhat  abrupt;  and  you 
can  fEincy  to  what  class  of  men  these 
demi-censors  and  these  demi-approvers 
belong, — ^for,  after  all,  the  censure  is  a 
half-approval.    At  first,  there  was  an 
apprehension  of  too  rapid  a  tendency 
towards  emancipation,  or  liberation — a 
rapidity  incompatible  with  the  existing 
state  of  things-— the  springs  of  govern- 
ment too  much  loosened,  after  having 
been  too  much  tightened :  but  now  men 
see  that  the  emperor  is  both  prudent 
and  patient, — that  he  both  prepares  and 
matures  his  plans.     I  will  give  you  more 
detailed  accounts  of  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done  for  public  education,  and  for 
the  editing  of  a  General  Code.     I  am 
able  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
confederaciesagainst improvement.  But, 
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in  a  wordy  there  is  no  goyemment  more 
easentiallj  well-dispoeed, — ^more  occu- 
pied with  the  public  weal,  than  this.  It 
IS  not  mere  fireworks, — it  is  not  a  news- 
paper glory :  if  anything  is  wanting,  it 
IS  the  instruments  for  doing  the  good 
they  are  desirous  to  do.  Men  must  be 
deUrri^  or  created ;  and  here  is  the  true 
difficulty.  It  seems  astonishing,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  establishments  for  public  instruc- 
tion, and  so  few  instructed.  In  all  the 
departments,  it  is  necessaiy  to  employ 
strangers,  which  is  a  great  evil, — but  it 
is  an  inevitable  evil." 

The  letter  which  follows  is  endorsed 
by  Bentham, — ^'  1 803,  August.  Dumont, 
Petersbuig,  to  Romilly,  London.  8pe- 
ranski's  disposition  to  apply  to  J.  B.  about 
Codification.  Dissatisfied  with  Mackin- 
tosh's answers  to  queries  thereanent. 
Emp.  Paul's  freaks.  Other  Russ.  anec- 
dotes:" 

(Translation.) 

^  I  passed  anevenin^ithSperanski.* 
We  were  alone.  He  loves  his  country, 
and  feels  strongly  that  the  reform  of 
justice  and  of  legislation  is  of  all  goods 
the  chiefest  good.  They  had  addressed 
themselves  to  German  jurists, — to  an 
Englishman,  (Mackintosh,)  and  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  correspondence.  They 
were  ignorant  of  their  country,  and  in 
roost  of  their  writings  there  was  nothing 
but  old  routine  and  Roman  law.  But 
since  they  have  got  hold  of  Bentham, 
they  think  they  can  brave  all  the  others, 
and  it  is  almost  decided  that  he  shall 
be  directly  consulted.  I  have  been  vague- 
ly asked  if  I  were  willing  to  settle  in 
Knssia.  I  am  quite  decided  upon  thispoint; 
but  I  have  told  them,  that  if  they  address- 
ed themselves  to  Bentham,  he  would  pro- 
bably occupy  himself  with  the  Civil  Code ; 
and  if  specific  questions  were  sent  to 
him,  informing  him  of  the  local  circum- 
stances, he  would  answer.  They  seem 
to  me  disposed  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence, and  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  him.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  will  come  to  pass. 


*  He  wu  the  Gorernor  of  Siberia,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham. 


^  Puget,  the  tutor  of  the  young  Grand 
Dukes,  was  suddenly  exiled  5000  vents 
into  Siberia,  at  a  time  that  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  his  security.  He 
had  but  one  hour  s  notice  to  depuL  He 
was  ill-treated  by  the  Courrier  du  Cabi- 
net^ the  weather  was  very  bad, — and  he 
was  compelled  to  travel  day  and  night, 
though  in  an  open  carriage.  The  courier, 
by  way  of  consolation,  told  him  he  would 
probably  receive  the  knout  when  arrived 
at  his  journey's  end.  What  was  most 
alarming,  was  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate, 
for  he  was  himself  the  b«iier  of  the 
order  specially  addressed  to  the  governor 
of  the  phice  to  which  he  was  sent.  P. 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate;  but  what 
gave  him  the  greatest  pain,  was  the  ap- 

Srehension  of  the  knout.  Arrived  at  his 
estination,  after  travelling  six  weeks, 
he  found  himself  in  a  fort,  in  the  gover- 
nor's house,  who  received  him  with 
humanity ;  and,  upon  being  asked,  gave 
him  wherewithal  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
asked  him,  ^  What  and  who  he  was? '  ^  A 
Swiss.'  '  In  what  service  ?'  *  The  Em- 
peror's.' *•  I  do  not  recollect  having 
seen  you  at  the  palace.  At  what  door 
were  you  V  'I  was  at  no  door.'  *  But 
did  not  you  tell  me  that  you  were  a 
Swiss  ?'  ^I  am  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  not 
by  profession.'  And  both  of  them  en- 
joyed the  equivoque.  *  What  did  you, 
then?'  ^I  had  the  honour  of  Ming 
tutor  to  the  young  dukes.'  ^  Oh,  the 
devil !  sit  you  down,  then,  my  good  Sir. 
I  will  now  read  his  majesty's  oi^er.'  He 
broke  the  seal,  and  examined  it  atten- 
tively :  Puget  did  not  remain  long  in 
suspense.  The  order  was  contained  in 
ten  words: — *  Receive  the  Swiss,  Puget, 
courteously,  and  watch  his  correspon- 
dence carefully.'  Immediately  the  com- 
mander invited  him  to  dinner,  made  him 
offers  of  service:  he  proposed  to  him 
to  choose  his  apartment;  and^  Courrier 
du  Cabinety  witness  of  all  this  without 
comprehending  what  was  said,  the  con- 
versation being  in  French,  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Puget  to  beg  pardon, 
and  exhibited  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand meannesses.  Puget  said  he  wonld 
not  prefer  any  complaint  against  him, 
and  exhorted  him  to  behave  with  greater 
humanity  in  the  event  of  his  having 
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other  unfortanates  to  accompany.  After 
dinner,  the  governor  of  the  fort  went  to 
consult  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to 
communicate  to  him  the  singular  order  of 
the  emperor.  If  this  man  is  guilty,  said 
he,  how  happens  it  that  the  emperor 
orders  us  to  receive  him  with  courtesy : 
and,  if  innocent,  why  does  he  exile  him  ? 
You  may  be  certain,  said  he,  that  it  is  a 
spy  whom  they  send  under  the  name  of 
a  prisoner ;  and  when  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  everything,  he  will 
be  summoned  back  again. 

*^  Puget  availed  himself  of  this  dis- 
position of  the  commandant  and  the 
governor,  who  treated  him  with  distinc- 
tion, and  left  him  all  possible  liberty. 

*^  After  a  two  months'  residence  here, 
he  actually  received  an  order  of  recall : 
his  innocence  was  established.  Paul 
had  suspected  him  of  keeping  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  De  la  Harpe  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  received 
many  marks  of  favour  and  liberality. 
He  was  appointed,  shortly  after,  tutor  to 
the  Grand  Duke  :  this  proves,  at  least, 
that  these  are  not  days  in  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  find  an  Aristotle 
or  a  D'Alefnbert  to  instruct  those  who 
are  to  govern  empires.  This  man  is  a 
good  fellow,  who  understands  ortho- 
graphy: but  I  cannot  say  so  much  of 
him  as  to  the  French  language. 

**  I  have  seen  M.  Parrot,  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  Dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  emperor,  he  con- 
gratulated him,  among  other  things,  on 
the  dispositions  he  had  shown  to  relieve 
that  great  portion  of  his  people,  (the  Li-- 
9on%an^)  who  had  been  hitherto  forgot- . 
ten.  I  find  that,  on  his  journey  to  Pe- 
tersburg, he  brought  to  the  emperor  one 
of  those  collars  with  iron  points,  which 
a  Livonian  proprietor  had  made  for  one 
of  his  peasants.  The  enemies  of  Parrot 
told  the  emperor  that  these  collars  were 
formerly  employed,  but  had  ceased  to 
be  for  a  long  time;  and  that  it  was  a 
calumny  against  the  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try to  produce  instruments  covered  with 
dust.  But  Parrot  persisted  that  the  col- 
lar was  new,  and  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  the  smith  who  made  it." 

The  following  are  loose  memoranda 
of  Dumont : — 


"  A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  upon  afiran- 
chisement. — Roz  affranchised  600  pea- 
sants, and  the  emperor  thanked  him  by 
a  letter  in  the  Crkzette^ — this  is  said  to 
be  a  prank  to  oblige  the  lords  to  allow, 
for  a  certain  sum,  every  peasant  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty .—Strogonoff  immensely 
in  debt, — generally  beloved, — ^immense 
territories  in  Siberia, — ^badly  looked  on  by 
Paul, — disgraced  by  Paul, — abandoned 
by  everybody, — shammed  ill,  and  ex- 
cited the  pity  of  Paul,  and  was  restored 
to  favour. — 72,000  and  odd  ukases, 
mostly  repetitions. — Laws  renewed  at 
the  commencement  of  each  reign. — No 
private  libraries. — Russian  artists  de- 
spised by  Russians. — Engravers  de- 
spised in  Russia  as  in  England. — No 
chemists,^Hlisburse  2,000,000  rubles  to 
establish  colleges. — Biberodko — Gal- 
lery of  pictures  rich, — difficult  to  procure 
admission, — ^his  father,  under-secretary 
to  Cath., — ^became  immensely  rich. 

"  Paper-money  200,000,000.  Half 
in  Pets-  Letters  of  exchange  confined  to 
Moscow  and  Petersburg.  Want  of  paper. 
— Nobles  ruined  by  not  visiting  tieir 
estates, — ^by  visiting  they  might  quad- 
ruple their  revenue, — ^they  might  be 
made  to  yield  18  per  cent. — Paul  gave 
1,800,000  peasants. — Grown  peasants 
treated  but  indifferently.  Emp.  not 
suffer  to  make  proselytes  to  Gatholicism 
by  priests. — ^Grouber  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  LordM.'s[Macartney  s]  embassy, 
by  means  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Jesuits, 
— told  themEnglish  neverestablish  a  fac- 
tory but  to  convert  it  into  a  fortress. — 
Under  Paul,  better  soldiers  and  officers, 
— ^better  justice,— -duties  better  fulfilled. 
— Under  Gatherine  trop  de  doticeur.  P. 
never  examined,  never  neard,  but  punish- 
ed.— Revolution  Fran^aise,  alarmed  Ga- 
therine, and  made  an  impression  on  Paul, 
and  caused  his  severities.  P.  walked  alone 
in  the  street, — ^he  observed  the  hats, 
cravats,  &c.,  and  if  he  found  anything 
wrong  they  were  sent  to  prison  and 
examined. — An  Englishman  met  the 
emperor, — hat  on, — ^he  was  well  mounted, 
— ^galloped  away, — was  followed  by  the 
emperor,  and  escaped. — Proclamation 
for  apprehension, — ^got  into  a  friend's 
house,— great  rewards, — ^ultimately  es- 
caped.    People  were  like  statues  upon 
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the  appearance  of  Panl. — ^This  was  to 
prevent  crowds  round  him. — No  mobs. 
*— Polite  enough  to  invite  ladies  to  re- 
main in  their  carriages. — ^If  they  did  not, 
— coachman  beat, — ^master  sent  to  pri- 
son.— Round  hats  avoided, — attributed 
first  to  Police, — afterwards  found  to  be 
Paul's  whim. — At  firstmore  ridicule  than 
rigour. — No  interval  between  suspicion 
and  exile. — He  shed  no  bliKxl. — He  did 
not  conceal  his  acts, — more  sanguinary 
in  the  end. — Ros^enkampflT]  says  pro- 
cureurs  do  everything:  parties  do  not  ap- 
pear; everything  secret.  A  ring  bought, 
described  to  be  stolen,  and  the  buyer 
punished  by  paying  three  times  its  value, 
without  being  examined, — without  re- 
turning the  ring, — ^matter  pleased  the 
empress  much, — and  the  emperor, — ^uite 
the  amusement  at  court. — Under  Cath. 
RoBi^frandcajoUurdetonmetier,  Tattle 
made  for  emperor.  Klinger  preaches 
atheism  to  thecorpe  of  cadets, — introduces 
semi-reform  economy. — 760  Aleves  du 
corpsdescadets. — Noblesse  Russe  poorest 
in  the  world. — 250  mathematicians  in 
corps  descadetd, — ^names  of  ^l^ves  pub- 
lished when  they  distinguish  themselves, 
— ^punishment, — confinement  and  double 
tasks. — In  Catherine's  time  whipped 
publicly, — ^forty-five  sent  into  Italy, — 
ten  returned. — Women  in  the  town  get 
drunk  and  whipped  by  their  husbands' 
order  in  the  presence  of  the  police — 
200,000  rubles  esiahluhment  de  de- 
moiidlet  nohUt — Russian  no  ideas  of 
religion — Priests  without  property  or 
understanding — ^Paul  persecuted  a  parti- 
cular sect — ^Constantine  wrote  for . 

D said  he  expected  the  empress, 

and  he  was  glad  she  would  know  his 
visiters.  Galitzin  dines  with  Dr  Grieve 
— First  minister  will  dine  with  any  mer- 
chant Titre  de  noblesse  to  an  etranger. 
Casadovloff  a  senator  —  examined  the 
cases  of  300  exiles  in  Siberia — sentences 
of  some  reversed  by  emperor,  and  pen- 
sions granted — this  not  to  be  published 
— ^Dam:  pleaded  for  its  being  published, 
but  in  vain — accounts  extremely  compli- 
cated—cause, the  multiplicity  of  oflioes^ 
everything  sadly  confused." 

Another  letter  from  Dumont  to  Ro- 
milly,  dated  5th  August,  1803,  has  this 
passage: — 


'^  Bentham's  work  is  recognised  as 
superior  to  everything  that  has  preceded 
it:  they  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  jurists  of  different  countries  : 
the^  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
their  letters*  But  Bentham  presents  the 
two  g^i  desiderata^  classification  and 
principles.  A  translation  is  ordered  : 
it  will  be  done  with  much  care,  and 
even  magnificence.  They  are  waiting 
for  what  is  to  follow  on  Jiidicial  Estab- 
lishments. I  have  much  to  say  to  Bent- 
ham:  I  shall  pursue  my  work  with 
doubled  ardour,  as  I  already  see  the 
fruit  of  mj  labours.  The  Empress 
Dowager  said  she  had  been  informed  I 
was  the  editor  of  a  book  she  had  heard 
much  praised,  and  requested  I  might  be 
presented  to  her :  so  I  went  to  Pavlous- 
ky — she  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  oblig- 
ing manner,  and  inquired  why  I  womd 
not  settle  in  Petersburg  T 

Da  Parr  to  Bemthah. 

"  23<i  September,  1803. 

"My  excellent  Friend, — The 
symptoms  of  my  disorder  were  paralytic. 
I  have,  by  the  advice  of  my  physicians, 
been  rambling  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  though  not  well,  I  am  considerably 
recovered^  I  was  in  Leicestershire  when 
your  letter  arrived  at  Hatton.  It  has 
been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  hasten  to 
send  you  a  short  answer.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  extended  and  deserved  fame 
of  your  inimitable  work  on  Legislation. 
I  readily  admit  the  representation  you 
give  of  your  own  prowess  and  ardour  in 
gallantry.  I  disclaim  all  imputations  of 
compulsion  to  obtain  a  letter  to  you  from 
Mrs  Wynne — her  own  admirable  good 
sense  suggested  all  she  said  to  you — and 
among  female  critics,  there  is  no  one  on 
whose  praise  you  ought  to  set  a  higher 
value.  What  Mr  Romilly  told  yon  is 
true — ^more  is  true  which  he  baa  not  told 
you,  and  which  increases  the  absurdity. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  see  Symonds,* 
for  he  is  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  most 
sagacious  and  conversable  man.  Well, 
I  shall  now  tell  you  my  movements  and 
my  wishes,  or  rather  my  commands. 
*S«eabove,p.l38. 
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^^I  am  engaged  in  a  most  arduous, 
most  intereeting,  and  most  important 
work  of  friendship,  to  an  old,  worthy, 
injured,  and  oppressed  pupil.  It  is  an 
Herculean  labour ;  yet  my  patience, 
strength,  and  fortitude  are  equal  to  its 
difficulties  and  its  merits.  I  return 
to  Hatton  for  a  few  days,  and  then, 
by  appointment,  I  must  go  into  North- 
amptonshire. I  shall  be  at  home  on 
the  19  th,  for  it  is  a  Fast — ^now,  on 
the  Ifith  October,  or  any  day  after 
it,  I  must  insist  on  seeing  you  at  Hat- 
ton.  Two  roads  from  JBirmingham 
to  Warwick  go  through  my  village ;  the 
distance  is  equal  in  both.  I  am  seven- 
teen miles  from  Birmingham — come  to 
me, — I  entreat  you  to  come.  I  hope  yet 
to  be  in  better  spirits,  and  better  health 
than  I  now  am. 

"God  bless  you;  remember  me  to 
your  faithful  and  sensible  auxiliary,  Mr 
Koe. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  very  great 
respect,  and  very  sincere  regard,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant. 

"  I  am,  at  this  moment,  annoyed  with 
numberless  vexations :  come,  come !" 

Benthah  to  Db  Parr. 

"  11th  October,  1803. 

^*  Marche  route  of  the  Queen  Square 
Place  Volunteers. — Set  off  on  Tuesday 
— reach  Birmingham  on  Wednesday 
evening. — On  Thursday  evening  or  Fri- 
day morning,  retreat  to  Hatton.  There 
storm  the  vicarage,  giving  no  quarter- 
after  committing  ravages  indescribable, 
evacuate  the  place  on  Sunday  morning 
early — continuing  the  retreat  to  Oxford. 
Take  up  quarters  there,  Monday,  and 
possibly  Tuesday. 

"  None  of  your  Alcandrumque  Hc^ 
Uumquey  Noemonaque  Prytanimque^ 
under  the  notion  of  helping  to  disennuyer 
the  travellers ;  for  what  is  it  that  we  go 
forth  for  to  see?  Answer. — Parr,  and  Parr 
only;  a  reed  lately  shaken  by  the  wind, 
but  now,  we  hope,  stout  and  strong  again. 
Time,  according  to  my  estimation,  not 
by  a  great  dead  enough  for  that;  but 
more  at  present  cannot  be  found. 

"  Stay  the  hand  of  the  Vicar's  wife, 
and  say  unto  her — Slay  no  fatted  calves 
— the  elder  hath  outlived  that  branch  of 
the  lustsof  the  flesh,  not  to  speak  of  others. 
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The  younger  ?  he  hath  never  known  it 
— Step  not,  even  although  it  be  but  a 
span's  length,  out  of  the  path  to  which 
thou  art  accustomed ;  and  remember  we 
are  Rechabites.     Is  it  not  written. 

Not  improbably,  a  boy  sent  to  me  by  Mr 
Strutt  at  Derby,  from  a  place  of  his 
brother's  called  Belper,  six  miles  from 
thence — boy's  name  unknown — age 
about  twelve — may  inquire  for  me  at 
the  Parsonage,  either  Friday  or  Saturday. 

^^  Should  death  have  disposed  of  me 
in  the  meantime,  pay  the  boy  his  ex- 
penses thither  and  back  again,  I  pray 
thee,  opening  the  letter  he  will  possibly 
have  for  me,  and  bring  your  action  against 
my  executors  and  adbiinistrators." 

Again : — 

*^  Your  friend  Homer,  in  his  quality 
of  vateM  9acer^  added  to  his  gift  of  poetry, 
a  spice  of  the  gift  of  prophecy.  One 
proof  of  it  is,  that,  foreseeing  the  provo- 
cation you  would  one  .<fay  give  me,  he 
provided  me  with  so  apposite  a  nom  de 
guerre  to  belabour  you  with.  As  for 
my  name,  if  it  be  not  in  the  Iliad,  like 
yours,  totidem  verbis^  it  will  be  found 
there  totidem  literisy  which,  in  these 
cases,  (you  know,)  is  quite  sufficient. 
Have  at  you,  then,  once  more,  a  Avtwa^t  \\i' 
There  you  have  it  again,  up  to  your 
very  gizzard! 

"■  When  as  the  prophecied,  by  the  pro- 
phecied — Oh,  thou  false  prophet !  by  thee 
prophecied — 5th  of  January  approached, 
Herbert  []Koe^  and  I  began  counting 
the  hours.  PhoDbus's  horns  had  scarce 
reached  their  first  bating  place,  when  I 
detached  him  (not  Phoebus,  but  Her- 
bert) in  quest  of  you  to  the  fatal  place, 
the  Carian  Street, — ^to  the.campos  ubi 
Troja  fuity — from  whence  he  brought 
me,  alas!— (the  alas!  should  have  come 
earlier :  pray,  put  it  in  the  proper  place) 
— ^the  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes! 
When  a  disappointment  falls  on  me, — to 
spite  it,  in  return  for  its  spiting  me, — I 
endeavour  to  laugh  it  off  as  well  as  I 
can.  So  accordingly  I  did,  and  by  these 
presents  do,  by  this :  but,  in  serious  and 
sober  sadness,  it  was  a  grievous  one. 
Ask  Plerbert  else,  when  the  next  fatalis 
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die$  comes  (the  5th  of  May,  u  it  not  ?) 
— afik  him,  who,  being  the  younger, 
should,  according  to  the  old  rule,  be  the 
honester  of  the  two — or  rather,  clap 
your  own  sacerdotal  hand  to  your  own 
sacerdotal  gizzard,  and  ask  that. 

"  Nor  yet  art  thou  the  only  slippery 
card,  on  which  it  has  pleased  the  votes 
to  exercise  his  prophetic  talent.  In  a 
cover,  franked  by  my  old  friend  Phil. 
Metcalf,  (one  of  Sam  Johnson's  execu- 
tors,) I  sent  to  Hatton,  as  per  order  of 
your  reverence,  in  usum  «»«•{».  two 
months  ago,  Citizen  Dumont's  letters. 
In  all  this  time,  Romilly  has  neither 
received  nor  heaid  of  them :  a  fortnight, 
I  think,  or  thereabouts,  was  the  time 
indicated.  He  has  sent  Mercury  to  me 
express  upon  this  single  subject ;  and  it 
is  under  the  spur  of  the  god  that  I  write 
this  to  you.  C.  Fox,  if  Fame  is  to  be 
believed,  has  a  turn,  or  head  as  men 
say,  for  forgetting  things, — ^at  least  such 
little  things ;  and  this  is  what  his  friend 
Homer  made  known  to  the  world, 
though  it  has  never  been  found  out  till 
now,  (for  the  best  prophet,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  is  nothing  without  a  good  in- 
terpreter,) in  the  line  which  beginneth, 
«4fc  I  -9  t^mxvf  which  was  what  the  old 
man  in  the  Spectator  had  in  view,  when, 
shaking  his  own  head,  he  cried  out  to 
his  son,  '  Ah,  Jack,  Jack,  thou  hast  a 
head,  and  so  has  a  pin.'  How  clear  an 
insight  must  the  bard  have  had  into 
futurity,  when  the  two  most  iUnstrious 
characters  of  the  present  age  could  thus 
be  designated  even  by  their  veiy  names ! 
No  contortions,  no  translations  neces- 
sary : — not  i#«r.  but  n«<if ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  spot  in  the  sun,  ^vewm^n  t — ^not 
AAMme,  but  *ifyt.  The  name  of  *<fyt,  in 
particular,  is  become  so  familiar  to  him, 
as  to  have  passed  already,  you  see,  into 
a  proverb.  How  deplorable  the  hallu- 
cinations of  the  scholiasts  and  lexi- 
cographers, who  have  mistaken  the 
proper  name  for  an  adjective,  and  ima- 
gined a  physical  noun  to  affix  to  it.  If 
the  case  were  among  those  in  which 
error  finds  an  excuse  in  invincibility, 
they  might  perhaps  take  the  benefit  of 
it, — such  of  them,  I  mean,  whose  re- 
spective flourishing  times  have  been 
anterior  to  the  present  age, — for  nothing 


less  than  a  prophetic  view  of  the  subject 
could  have  set  them  right;  and  well 
they  might  plead,  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy never  descended  upon  them.  But 
I  am  in  your  reverence's  iudgment, 
whether  in  a  case  of  prophecy,  and 
errors  thereupon  assigned,  invincibility 
be  a  plea  pleadable. 

^*  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  system, 
which,  like  the  Alliance ^xAihu'^Divme 
Legation^  had  a  considerable  run  when 
it  first  came  out;  but  which,  notwith- 
standing the  ingenuity  of  it,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  author,  was  never 
made  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit 
itself  clear  of  all  objections  to  my  weak 
eyes.  I  mean  Dean  Swift's  hypothesis 
about  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  from 
the  English  language :  a  proposition 
which,  after  all  the  proofs  that  were 
collected  in  support  of  it,  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  established  upon  any  more 
solid  grounds,  than  Dr  Vincent's  hypo- 
thesis about  the  Greek  verb—* -4  ^awin- 
der  the  Great'  not  being  deducible  from 
*'All  eggs  under  the  Grate^  or  even 
^Archimedes'  from  ^Hark  ye  maiclsy* 
(and  so  of  the  rest,)  without  considerable 
violence  to  language;  not  to  speak  of 
the  chronologic^  difficulties,  which,  to 
my  satisfaction,  were  never  thorou^ly 
cleared  up. 

''Compare  that  hypothesis  with — I 
will  not  say  the  hypothesis,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  simple  observation;  I  claim 
no  merit  in  it — the  Homeric  prophecy. 
Look  at  it,  you  find  it  all  broad  day- 
light: not  mere  etymology,  but  actual 
orthoepy; — and  as  for  chronological 
difficulties,  here,  ex  natura  reiy  they 
have  no  place. 

^  Dispel  your  fears,  my  friend :  my 
inspiration  has  at  length  run  itself  out 
of  breath.  Should  it  find  you  incredu- 
lous, (we  are  neither  of  us  intolerant,) 
fear  not  from  me  either  excommunica- 
tion oxprasmunire.  The  worst  punish- 
ment I  wonld  inflict  upon  von,  had  I 
Pandora's  box,  with  its  whole  contents, 
under  my  arm,  would  be,  imprisonment 
from  the  hour  of  five  to  eleven  in  Queen 
Square  Place." 

In  a  letter  from  General  Sabloukofi" 
to  General  Bentham,  he  says  : — 
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(Translation.) 

^^FdnruaryS,  1804. 

^*  I  can  hardly  wean  myself  away  from 
Damon t's  Principea,  even  to  write  to  you. 
Your  brothers  book  satisfies  alike  the 
soul,  the  heart,  and  the  mind.  It  fills 
the  soul  with  peace,  the  heart  with  vir- 
tue, and  dissipates  the  mists  of  the  mind. 
I  am  so  strange  a  fellow,  that  I  must 
have  an  element  of  my  own,  and  I  have 
found  it  in  Bentham's  writings.  Russian 
as  I  am,  my  instinct  will  not  let  me  rest  ; 
and  I  desire  for  my  country  the  posses- 
sion of  those  truths  which  the  beneficent 
genius  of  Bentham  has  created  for  the 
whole  human  race. 

^^  Russia  wants  laws.  It  is  not  only 
Alexander  the  First  who  desires  to  give 
her  a  Code — Russia  herself  demands  one. 
We  Russians  have  seen  the  growth  of 
the  French  Revolution — ^the  despotism 
to  which  it  led,  and  from  which  they 
have  lately  been  delivered ;  but  we  must 
have  a  Code — ^a  Code  which  will  preserve 
to  government  the  necessary  energy  for 
governing  in  justice  this  vast  country, 
composed  of  varied  nations — all  of  them 
conquered — ^but  which  paralyze  it  for 
injustice  too.  Let  Jeremy  Bentham 
prepare  it ! 

^'  I  do  not  know  him — ^but  I  say  to 
myself  ^  If  he  die  without  having  dic- 
tated a  Code,  he  will  be  ungrateful  to 
that  Creator  who  gave  him  his  intellec- 
tual powers.*  And  then  I  ask,  ^  May 
not  my  country  possess  it  V  But  how  ? 
It  must  come  from  the  throne  to  the 
subject,  or  be  presented  by  subjects  to 
the  throne.  But  as  the  sovereign  is  as 
much  interested  in  giving,  as  the  people 
are  anxious  to  receive  it,  whenever  that 
Code  shall  be  ready,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  who  shall  be  the 
giver,  and  who  the  receiver.  Let  it  only 
be  ready.  Let  it  be  translated  into 
Russian.  Ail  that  I  can  do  shall  be 
done." 

Bentham  to  Dtjmont. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  22d  March,  1804. 

**My  dear  Dumont, — As  to  the 

papers  being  inserted  in  the  Russian 

edition  of  Dumont,  you  are  certainly  in 

the  right.     It  would  be  quite  a  Aon 


cTcsuvre,  But  I  thought  your  wish  was 
to  make  them  a  present  of  something 
which  might  form  a  separate  work, 
though  a  small  one.  If  what  appeared 
to  ^ou  parodoxes,  are  either  erroneous 
or  insufficiently  supported,  that  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  sending  them.  As 
to  further  elucidations,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  *•  Diamoniacal ' 
policy  to  quit  a  work  almost  finished  for 
another  little  more  than  begun. 

^^  I  had  been  working  at,  and  thought 
to  have  finished,  a  concise  view  of  the 
influence  of  money  in  the  increase  of 
wealth,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ^  Prcecog- 
niiay  preparatory  to  the  practical  part — 
the  Agenda  and  Non  Agenda.*  But, 
just  now,  I  have  got  returned  from  Trail 
my  Thornton  and  your  Wheatley;  and 
I  see  few  ideas  in  my  papers  that  are 
not  to  be  found  somewhere  or  other  in 
their  books.  What  I  could  hope  to  do 
would  be  little  more  than  substituting 
method  to  chaos,  and  keeping  clear  of 
contradictions,  which  are  to  be  found  iu 
both,  but  more  particularly  in  Wheatley, 
who,  immediately  after  recognising  ( from 
Thornton)  the  mischiefs  of  a  too  con- 
tracted circulation,  and  adding,  (andi 
truly,)  I  believe  from  himself,  that  they 
womd  be  worse  than  those  of  a  too  en- 
larged circulation,  comes  plump  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  country  paper  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  an  operation  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  instantaneous.  The 
moral  is — ^that  I  should  go  quietly  back 
to  Evidence,  of  which  already  I  have 
left  scarce  the  smallest  comer  altogether 
unexplored,  after  discovering  a  multi- 
tude of  odd  comers  in  it  which  no  lawyer 
ever  noticed.  Were  I  to  die  immediately, 
the  loss  would  not  be  great  to  Evidence: 
if  half  a  year  ago,  quitte  amour  propre^ 
the  case  would  have  been  different. 

^'  Keeping  what  I  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  influence  of  money  on  the 
production  of  wealth,  I  send  yon  thej 
chapter  on  Method,  which  was  what  yon  S 
had  proposed  to,  and  for  insertion  with- 
out the  leading  features.     You  will  find  ^ , 
some  little  additions  to  it,  which  yon  ^ 
will  do  with,  collectively  and  sevendly,/ 


*  See  the  Mftnual  of  Political  Economj  in  th* 
Works,  ToL  iii.  p.  3X 
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as  jon  pleiiae.  Many  tlianks  to  Lord 
Heniy  [Petty]  for  his  *  Report:'  I  was 
much  edified  and  interested  by  it.  Sierra 
Leone  lias  always  been  an  exception  to 
my  anathema  against  Colonies." 

Beivtham  to  Sir  R.  P.  Carew. 

"  Queen  Square  Piaee^ 
"  20th  April,  1B04. 

*'  Dear  Sib, — ^Mr  Colquhonn,  t'other 
day,  baring  pat  into  my  hands  the  papers 
communicated  by  him  to  yonr  office,  in 
relation  to  the  Bill  for  the  Suspension  of 
the  A  rmy  of  Beeerve,  the  nse  I  observed 
therein  made  of  a  &Tonrite  and  long  ago 
entertained,  digested,  and  even  com- 
municated idea  of  my  own,  not  only  for 
the  prevention  of  desertion,  bnt  for 
abundance  of  other  uses — I  mean  per- 
sonal identification  marks — suggested 
the  following  queries: — 1st.  Might  it 
not  bo  easier,  by  consent,  altogether  vo- 
luntary, (viz.  among  the  conditions  of 
enlistment,  at  the  receipt  of  the  bounty 
money,)  and  consequently  without  Par- 
liamentary cognizance  and  debate,  to 
applv  the  security  to  aU  recruits  enlist- 
ing %n  future^  than  by  converting  it  into 
a  stigma,  to  confine  it  to  the  case  of 
deserteri  only,  on  whose  persons,  the 
ordinary  punishment  of  whipping,  pro- 
duces equivalent  efiect,  though  probably 
not  thought  of  by  those  who  instituted 
it  The  name,  with  some  other  identi- 
fying particulars,  (a  symbol  of  honour 
might  be  of  the  number,)  might  form  an 
ornamental  bracelet  above  or  below  the 
elbow. 

^^  2nd.  At  present,  spontaneously  in- 
flicted marks  of  this  sort,  are  said  to  be 
so  common  among  the  seamen,  that  it 
is  perhaps  easier  to  find  one  who  is  fur- 
nished with  such  a  mark,  than  one  who 
is  free  from  it.  In  those  instances,  how 
variously  soever  diversified  the  marks 
may  be,  and  how  far  soever  the  man 
may  be  from  having  in  contemplation 
any  such  act,  yet  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  these  means  of  identification 
operate  as  a  restraint  upon  desertion 
with  very  considerable  efficacy? 

Were  a  signalment  of  this  kind  once 
established  in  the  character  of  a  mark  of 
infamy  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that 
theabove-mentionedcustom  of  self-mark- 


ing would  cease  ?  And  in  that  event, 
would  not  the  gain  of  this  sort  of  security 
in  the  instance  of  a  thousand  or  two  con- 
victed deserters  (and  who  already  wear 
the  like  security  thoudi  in  another  shape) 
be  very  dearly  paid  for,  by  the  loss  of  it 
in  the  instance  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
seamen  in  the  kin^s  service,  not  to  men- 
tion those  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
even  of  other  classes  ? 

^*  I  will  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
attempt  to  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of 
the  prodigiously  diversified,  as  well  as 
important  and  useful  applications  capa- 
ble of  being  made  of  this  species  of  se- 
curity for  good  behaviour,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  which  could  be  given  to 
it  A  variety  of  offences  might  by  means 
of  it  be  rendered  altogether  impracti- 
cable;  many  more  encompassed  with 
additional  and  palpable  danger,  and 
thereby  checked — and  punishments  mi- 
tigated without  prejudice  to  their  effi- 
cacy. Tlie  security  of  imprisonment 
might  be  increased,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  rigour  of  it  abated,  &c.  &c. 

*'*'  In  Panopticon,  it  was  a  sheet-an- 
chor :  ray  plan  was,  by  all  imaginable 
and  lawful  means  (rather  than  fail — 
of  which  I  had  little  apprehension — I 
would  almost  have  hazarded  unlawful 
ones)  to  get  the  prisoners  to  submit  to 
it,  as  part  of  the  uniform  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  to  prevent  its  being  con- 
sidered as  a  punishment  or  a  hardship, 
I  intended  to  have  set  the  example  in 
my  own  person,  and,  if  possible,  in  those 
of  my  subordinates.  I  mentioned  it  at  the 
time  to  Sir  EvauNepean,  who  was  struck 
with  it  and  seemed  to  come  into  it  hearti- 
ly. I  believe,  he  himself,  as  a  seaman, 
had  been  used  to  think  of  it  in  some  such 
view ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  had  applied  it 
upon  paper,  to  the  whole  catalogue  of 
offences  committed  and  committable. 
The  present  generation,  I  fear,  I  should 
rather  say,  I  am  certain,  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  giving  it  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  nor  of  deriving  a  tenth-part 
of  the  advantage  that  might  be  derived 
from  it.  Real  public  spirit  is  so  rare — 
horror  of  singularity,  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose, so  general,  that  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, one  man  in  a  thousand  to  whom 
any  degree  of  public  utility  would  afford 
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sufficient  compensation  for  the  depriving 
himself  of  so  good  a  pretence  for  setting 
up,  or  joining  in  a  horse-laugh.  I  have, 
therefore,  for  those  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  kept  myself  from 
saying  of  it  in  print,  what  otherwise  I 
should  have  said  of  it.  I  should  not, 
even  now,  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  sacrifice  the  hour  I  have  heen  bestow- 
ing upon  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  alarm 
of  seeing  my  panacea  spoilt  forever,  by 
what  appeared  to  me  an  injudicious  ap- 
plication of  it. 

"  In  a  very  short  conversation  I  have 
had  with  Mr  Ck>lquhonn,  I  threw  out  a 
few  hints  to  the  above  effect,  and  he  did 
not  appear  to  disagree  with  me.  Ex- 
cuse once  more  this  trouble,  which,  with 
great  reluctance  I  have  prevailed  on 
myself  to  give  you.  Give  me  credit  for 
substituting  a  legible  hand  for  the  ille- 
gible one  you  sometimes  complained  of, 
and  believe  me  ever,"  &c.  &c. 

BeNTHAM  to  J.  SIULFORD. 

«  3rf  May. 
**  My  dear  Doctor, — I  don't  know 
whether  your  letters  and  newspapers 
come  often  enough  to  have  informed  you 
that  it  is  all  over  with  your  brother 
Doctor*  and  Co.  at  the  Treasury :  their 
inability  to  continue  to  prescribe  for  the 
body  politic,  having  been  confessed  by 
them  in  both  Houses  on  Monday.  The 
king  was  to  have  sent  for  Pitt  y^terday, 
or  the  day  before,  to  make  up  a  new 
Ministry,  but  did  not.  If  he  had,  Pitt 
wa£  to  have  sent  an  offer  to  Fox  on  the 
same  subject.  This  not  having  been  done, 
things  are  consequently  in  great  confu- 
sion ;  and,  if  not  done  before.  Fox  is  to 
make  a  motion  in  the  House  to-morrow. 
The  wonder  is  not  great :  I  have  it  on  the 
present  occasion  from  '  near  observers,' 
that  on  all  changes  of  administration — 
even  those  which  have  happened  when 
his  majesty  has  been  in  full  health — ^he 
has  been  prodigiously  agitated:  so  much 
60,  as  to  have  gone  without  food  for  two 
or  three  days.  At  present,  I  understand 
from  equally  good  authority,  that  on  Sa- 
turday and  Sunday,  there  was  a  visible 
relapse  into  insanity,  (though  nothing 


*  Addington. 


said  of  it,  I  believe,  in  the  newspapers;) 
and,  moreover,  that  should  he  recover 
his  soundness  of  mind,  the  body  is  mani- 
festly and  irrevocably  broke.' 

Dumont  makes  these  remarks  in  a  let- 
ter to  Bentham  on  the  articlein  the^^itn- 
bur^h  Review  on  Bentham's  writings : — 

(Translation.) 
^*  Bomilly  tells  me,  after  having  seen 
somebody  who  has  read  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Beview^  that  the  book — 
the  book  of  books — ^has  been  treated  there 
with  scandalous  irreverence;  and  fi.r 
the  rest,  after  having  been  well  chastised, 
well  pulled  up,  weU  humiliated  for  our 
faults  and  our  errors,  we  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  being  thoroughly  instructed 
in  matters  of  legislation,  since  these 
gentlemen — dissatisfied  as  they  are  with 
us — ^will,  doubtlessly,  teach  us  to  do 
better.  I  am  charmed  that  the  lessons 
of  these  young  people  have  come  in  time 
to  prevent  me  from  continuing  my  fol- 
lies. I  only  just  wait  to  read  what  they 
say,  before  I  throw  all  your  MSS.  into 
the  fire.  What  remains  of  life  will  be 
tranquil.  Hallelujah !  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do!" 

Dumont  gives  to  Bentham  (August  9, 
1 804)  this  description  of  Harrowgate : — 

(Translation.) 
^'  The  water  here  strengthens  the  ap- 
petite, but  weakens  the  digestion.  The 
place  has  few  attractions,  though  there 
are  some  agreeable  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Knaresborough  is  in  a  very 
picturesque  situation — ^the  whole  valley 
is  charming.  The  dripping  well  is  very 
singular — ^itisan  abutment  of  the  rock, 
whence  falls  a  perpetual  rain  of  petrify- 
ing water,  which  the  curiosity  of  the 
inhabitants  employs  for  petrifying  nests, 
hats,  wigs,  &c.  A  wig  is  petrified  in  a 
year.  The  ordinary  manner  of  life  here 
IS,  to  take  up  your  abode  at  an  inn,  where 
there  are  tMea  for  sixty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  persons.  When  one  of  the 
inns  gives  a  ball,  the  custom  is  to  send 
a  general  invitation  to  the  other  inns. 
Thus,  ^  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Dragon  request  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  to  do 
them  the  honour,'  &c.    The  prices  ara 
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moderate.  At  the  best,  it  onlj  costs  six 
shillings  a  day  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
sapper,  and  a  luncheon  whenever  you 
please ;  and  the  tables  are  abundantly, 
supplied.  Three  shillings  for  the  ser- 
vants.*' 

Dr  Pahr  to  Bbntham. 

''Augwt  2Qy\e04. 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^I  enclose  you  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  Mr  Fox  wrote 
from  Chertsey,  and  which  reached  me  this 
morning  at  Cambridge.  Depend  upon 
my  exertions  to  recover  the  papers.  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  that  my  daughters, 
during  their  short  stay  in  liondou,  were 
unable  to  visit  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
of  human  beings  in  his  charming  retreat 
Mr  Fox  writes  thus — '  What  a  vexa- 
tious thing  was  the  termination  of  the 
Middlesex  election !  However,  without 
being  an  extravagant  optimist,  one  may 
hope  that  it  will  turn  out  for  the  best^ 
and  help  to  raise  some  spirit'" 

In  a  letter  to  Dumont  from  Speran- 
ski,  dated  October  10, 1804,  this  passage 
occurs : — 

(Translation.) 

^^  We  are  veiy  glad  to  have  the  addi- 
tion respecting /^o/t^tca/JShmoiTiyy  for, 
by  the  extent  of  its  views,  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  its  classifications,  and 
the  systematic  character  of  its  arrange- 
ments, it  is  eminently  valuable.  The 
desires  which  Necker  expressed  to  you 
would  have  been  fully  answered  had  he 
seen  this  chapter.  I>(>r  nothing  is  more 
true  than  your  observation  as  to  a  want 
of  system  m  this  part  of  our  knowledge. 
Adam  Smith  baa  furnished  us  with  in- 
estimable materials.  But,  as  he  was 
more  occupied  in  proving  and  deducing 
from  experience  the  truths  he  establish- 
ed, he  did  not  think  of  making  a  corps 
d$  doctrine  out  of  them,  ^e  more 
closely  he  is  examined  the  more  obvious 
is  the  want  of  method;  but  those  who 
have  come  forward  to  supply  it  have 
thought  they  accomplished  the  end  by 
omitting  some  details-Hshortcning  some 
digressions,  and  giving  another  arrange- 
ment to  his  materials :  so  true  it  is,  that 
among  so  many  workmen,  the  architect 
is  wanting.    I  believe  that  in  following 


the  plan  of  Mr  Bentham,  Political 
Economy  would  occupy  a  position  much 
more  natural,  more  easiiy  to  be  studied, 
and  more  scientific.  You  may  thus 
judge  the  value  I  attach  to  the  promised 
work. 

^^  The  specimens  of  Bentham's  work, 
which  have  been  printed  \uikk<R  Journal  do 
St  Petersbourg^  have  been  most  warmly 
welcomed." 

Rev.  John  North  to  Benthaji. 
''  Askdon,  22J  Odobor,  1804. 
^^  By  a  Linton  wagon  I  shall  send  you, 
in  afewdays,  a  parcel  of  perennials,  and  a 
few  shrubs,  &c.,  according  to  my  engage- 
ment when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here  :  happy  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  add  my  mite,  in  order  to  adorn  the 
spot  inhabited  formerly  by  a  great  poet^ 
as  now  by  a  great  legiiuator.  Happy  if 
they  should  thrive  in  tlie  place,  and  ever 
and  anon  remind  you  of  anything  that 
was  pleasant  in  your  abode  at  Ashdon. 
If  Mr  Koe  should  consider  this*  fhivoi 
as  a  Praxis  Botanica  for  him  during 
the  next  summer,  and  should  be  able  to 
assign  to  each  of  them  their  Linnean 
names,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
claiming to  the  universe,  that  he  is  a 
rmatic  botanist  of  no  inferior  note, 
my  own  part,  if  I  had  afl^ed  a 
label  upon  each  of  them,  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  make  use  of  an  inscrip- 
tion only — vivite  memores  nottri, 

^^  I  have  lately  had  a  letter  from  our 
Dumont :  he  makes  his  approaches  to  us 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  emperor 
of  former  times — ^from  Harrowgate  he 
joumeyeth  to  Bowood — ^from  Bowood 
he  joumeyeth  to  London — and  there  he 
breathes  a  few  days :  when  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  Ashdon,  his  imperial  majesty 
saith  not.  When  you  get  him  within 
the  magic  circle  of  your  study — amidst 
all  the  scoldings  wherewith  ^on  will 
scold  him,  pray  you,  my  good  Sir,  do  not 
forget  to  scold  him  for  leaving  me,  dur- 
ing so  many  months,  without  any  Bent- 
hamic  food  whatsoever." 

Dr  Parr  to  Bbntham. 

"  December  23,  1804. 
*^  I  do  hereby  promise,  in  my  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  our  holy 
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mother  the  Ghnroh,  to  return  fiftithfallj 
into  the  hancLs  of  Jeremiah  Bentham, 
Esq.,  a  certain  red  tea-canister,  with 
the  kej  appertaining  thereunto,  which 
he  left  at  Hatton  parsonage,  a.d.  1803 
— ^as  witnesseth  my  hand  this  20th  day 
of  December,  1804. 

"  S.  Parr. 

"  And  now,  dear  Sir,  you  may  confi- 
dently summon  Mr  Koe,  and  pronounce 
exultmgly,  poptdus  quod  clamat  Onri 
invento^  '&.«ii»^a»,  #vrx«/e«^;  ^^^  ^^  ^^® 
attention  to  your  taste  as  a  tea-drinker, 
and  your  whims  as  an  old  haQhelor, 
Mrs  rarr  seized  and  preserved  the  pre- 
cious relique.  Accept  my  best  thanks 
for  the  yfduable  present  of  wine,  and  the 
wily  manner  in  which  you  assign  your 
reasons  for  giving  it  to  me. 

«^ '  Poreii  hodie  comedenda  rslinque$y 
was  the  common  language  of  a  donor  in 
old  Horace.  But  you  are  more  cour- 
teous, more  friendly ;  and  you  giye  what 
is  more  acceptable  to  an  orthodox  divine. 
I  shall  never  forget  the.  age,  and  raci- 
nees,  and  transparency,  of  the  delicious 
beyerage — ^and  I  fortify  myself  with 
Pindar's  authority. 

** Your  wine  makes  me  obedient 

to  the  first  part  of  the  precept,  and  I 
wish  our  contemporary  poets  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the 
second.  Your  present  comes,  too,  auspi- 
ciously and  seasonably,  for  my  CiW  «w.rMr. 
has  lately  been  on  the  point  of  slumber- 
ing. Yesterday  morning  I  dismissed 
three  of  my  servants  for  naughty  at- 
tempts to  break  open  the  cellar-door; 
and  surely  they  were  induced  with  what 
Cicero  calls  the  robwtior  improbitas^  in 
practising  their  tricks  on  a  spot  which, 
in  particular,  has  long  been  watched  by 
the  angry  ghost  of  my  reverend  prede- 
cessor. Parson  Nelson.  The  culprits 
acknowledged  their  belief  in  the  spectre, 
but  denied  their  guilt.  In  yain  did  I 
threaten  to  employ  all  the  powers  of 
ancient  divination: — ttMtafmrwm,  i|r»«M». 

VIM,  UUs«fMfMiff«M»  mtfm>Mfimtntu  ».  r.  X*     And 
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luckily  I  could  have  used  the  last-men- 
tioned spell  with  peculiar  force ;  for  I 
lately  bought  a  jackass,  and  had  only 
to  cut  off  his  heaul,  and  broil  it  on  the 
coals,  and  observe  whether  the  teeth 
chattered,  or  the  jaws  moved,  while  I 
called  over  the  names  of  the  suspected. 
I  shall  welcome  your  caskets;  and  I  ap- 
plaud you  for  shunning  the  ill-omened 
dozen.  I  meant  to  be  in  London  by  the 
20th  December,  in  order  to  attend  a 
meeting  for  the  relief  of  decayed  school- 
masters, where  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  I,  are 
stewards  for  this  year.  But  I,  last  Mon- 
day, sent  an  apology ;  and  you  will  not 
see  me  before  May — and  in  May^  I  must 
say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  uti- 
lity. I  shall  mention  you  in  the  pulpit 
by  name— nothing  shall  protect  you — 
fear  nothing,  for  you  will  find  me  not 
very  distant  from  you  in  principle ;  and 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  commend  the 
correct  and  logical  way  in  which  you 
state  your  opinions.  Not  so  d^th  God- 
win and  his  French  followers. 

^'  You  have  used,  and  I  have  used  after 
you,thewordreligionist,asopposedto  the* 
mere  moralist.  I  am  censured  for  inno  va- 
tion,^and  the  censure  equally  falls  upon 
you.  As  the  habits  of  thinking  and  writ- 
mg,  in  our  day,  require  the  word,  in  the 
sense  we  assign  to  it,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  supply- 
ing it.  But  I  think  that  I  have  seen  it 
so  used  elsewhere ;  and  if  you  have  any 
[English^  example,  pray  tell  me.  Smith, 
and  Brown  in  his  answer  to  Shaftesbury, 
use  it  in  the  opprobrious  sense  of  reli- 
gious warmth.  I  will  give  orders  at  the 
Black  Stean^  and  when  the  wine  arrives 
I  will  tell  you.  I  have  lately  been 
visited  by  a  learned  bishop ;  and  as  he 
is  a  very  inobtrusive,  enlightened,  tole- 
rant prelate,  I  wish  you  had  been  here, 
and  you  should  have  had  his  benedic- 
tion, and  you  could  not  have  incurred 
my  anathemas.  I  shall  set  a  mark  on 
all  the  corks,  that  my  friends  and  I  may 
drink  to  your  health.  I  have  been 
revising  some  epitaphs,  intended  for  a 
tablet,  which  the  Birmingham  Dissenters 
arer  going  to  put  up,  in  memory  of  Dr 
Priestley.  I  was  pleased  with  three, 
but  have  written  a  fourth,  and  I  be- 
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lieve  that  my  clerical  brethren  will  not 
be  veiy  much  dissatisfied.  My  great 
object  was,  to  avoid  all  Sectarian,  Uni- 
tarian, Democratical  jargon.  Pray  de- 
sire Koe  to  get  me  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription upon  Lord  Mansfield,  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  I  will  send 
yon,  as  soon  as  I  can,  the  epitaph  on 
Dr  Warton — it  will  soon  be  transmit- 
ted to  me.  Now,  friend  Jeremiah,  what 
bribe  would  you  offer  me  for  my  Latin 
inscription  upon  Burke  ?  It  is  the  best 
I  ever  wrote ;  and,  one  or  other  of  these 
days,  Mr  Koe  will  filch  it  from  my  lips. 
I  have  been  reading  old  Latin  writers 
on  metre,  and  puzzling  my  pate  with  bad 
readings  and  lame  verses  in  Terentianus 
Maurus,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  better 
things — ethical  and  ontologicaL  Well, 
is  there  a  king  ? — is  there  a  parliament  ? 
— is  there  a  ministry? — is  there  a  war? 
— ^take  away  taaes^  and  I  shall  be  a 
sceptic  upon  all  these  pointi, 

^*  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr  Koe, 
and  believe  me,  with  very  great  and  very 
sincere  respect  and  regard,  dear  Sir,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant.'' 

•     A  friend  and  favourite  of  Bentham, 
writes  to  him  : — 

«  February  17,  1806. 
"  To  speak  again  of  my  far  less  wor- 
thy self,  I  am  come  over  to  turn  dealer 
inhuman  flesh — in  other  words,  recruit- 
ing officer ;  and  my  business  is  to  raise 

fifteen  men  for  the ^  in  consideration 

of  which,  I  am  to  be  transferred  to  that 
regiment  from  the  Infantry.  By  this, 
I  gain  nothing  in  rank,  but  my  then 
commission  will  be  double  the  value  of 
my  present  one.  Would  Panopticon 
were  established — ^the  wish  isi>oth  pa- 
triotic and  selfish;  for  then  I  would  en- 
deavour to  coax  you  out  of  that  number 
of  your  incorrigibles,  who  might  do  well 
enough  for  soldiers,  though  mere  drones 
in  your  industrious  hive ; — so  far  selfish 
— ^now  for  patriotic :  Let  all  who  have 
compared  it  with  the  present  system  of 
transportation  and  dock-yard  labour, 
decide— I  am  now,  then,  stationed  at 

^  with  a  small  party  of  dragoons, 

for  the  purpose  of  persuading  honest  ia- 
boorers  and  mechanics,  to  sell  their  li- 
berty for  thirteen  pounds  eight  shillings, 


[1804-6. 

and  quit  their  ploughs,  their  looms,  and 
their  anvils,  for  the  sword  and  musket. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  their  intellects, 
though  sorely  to  myjown  mortification, 
I  have  not  yet  had  eloquence  enough  to 
induce  any  one  to  make  the  exchange- 
in  vain  my  men  are  dressed  out  in  all 
their  military  finery — ^in  vain  bunches  of 
differentcolonred  riobonsarefixed  around 
their  helmets — in  vain  my  printed  bills 
invite  them  to  fight  for  their  king,  and 
live  the  life  of  heroes ;  the  villagers  seem 
invincibly  attached  to  their  rags,  their 
hobnails,  and  their  obscurity.  They 
have  not  a  spark  of  ambition  in  their 
souls ;  and,  if  I  must  speak  my  real  sen- 
timents, they  are  in  the  right.  What 
would  they  gain  ? — not  honour — ^that  is 
monopolized  by  the  Greneral  in  a  larger 
proportion  even  than  the  prize-money. 
Wounds  then — and  an  old  age  of  poverty 
and  distress;  for,  as  to  Cbel^sa  Hospital, 
I  should  suppose  it  cannot  by  any  means 
provide  for  all  the  claimants  on  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country." 

Dr  Parr  to  Bentham. 

"  2Gth  February,  1805. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^At  a  very  sudden  and 
unexpected  warning.  Somebody  set  off 
from  a  Warwickshire  parsonage.  He 
hos  been  in  town  rather  more  than  a 
week — he  is  lame,  and  out  of  health  and 
spirits,  and  in  a  few  days  he  must  make 
his  escape.  He  has  twice  seen  Mr  Du- 
mont,  and  on  Saturday  morning  he  stept 
from  carriage  into  Queen  Square  Place. 
Three  times  he  gave  three  stout  raps  at 
your  door — ^he  waited  five  minutes  and 
more,  but  in  vain.  He  cannot  call 
again,  and  is  so  teazed  with  lawyers,  &C., 
that  he  will  not  permit  you  to  sally  out. 
He  has  preserved  your  precious  tea- 
chest,  and  will  deliver  it  to  you  in  May 
next.  He  desires  to  be  most  kindly  re- 
membered to  Mr  Koe. — He  is,  with  the 
greatest  and  most  sincere  respect,  your 
friend, 

''  Somebody,  aliae  Nobody* 
^*  To  Jeremy  Bentham,  at 

''  the  deserted  house." 

I  find  among  Bentham's  papers,  of 
this  period,  the  following  curious  letter 
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of  George  th^  Third  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Dr  Hurd  : — 

"My  dear  good  Bishop, — It  has 
been  thought,  by  some  of  my  friends, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
move my  family.  Should  I  be  under 
so  painful  a  necessity,  I  know  not  where 
I  could  place  them  with  so  much  satis- 
faction to  myself,  and,  ttnrf^r  Providence, 
with  so  much  security,  as  with  yourself 
and  my  friends  at  Worcester.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  probable  that  there 
will  be  any  occasion  for  it ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  the  unhappy  man  who  threatens 
us  will  daro  to  venture  himself  among 
ns  ;  neither  do  I  wish  you  to  make  any 
preparation  for  us;  but  I  thought  it 
right  to  give  you  this  intimation.  I 
remain,  my  dear  good  Bishop, 

"  George." 

Dumont  thus  announces  the  death  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  which  took  place  on 
the  7th  May,  1805:— 

(Translation.) 
"  There  is  no  longer  any  information 
to  be  asked.  The  last  event  took  place 
this  morning  at  six  o'clock.  The  two 
last  days  have  been  passed  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  or  insensibility." 

Admiral  Modvinoff  writes  to  Gene- 
ral Bentham : — 

"  Peterihurgy  6-VJth  May^  1806. 
"I  long  to  settle  in  England,  and, 
settling  there,  to  be  acquainted  with 
your  brother.  He  is,  in  my  eyes,  one 
of  the  four  geniuses  who  have  done,  and 
will  do  most  for  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race — Bacon,  Newton,  Smith, 
and  Bentham:  each  the  founder  of  a 
new  science:  each  a  creator.  I  am 
laying  up  a  certain  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  light  which  emanates 
from  the  writings  of  Bentham.'' 

The  letter  which  follows  explains  it- 
self. It  is  the  answer  to  a  proposal  of 
marriage  made  by  Bentham  to  a  lady 
for  whom  he  felt  an  affection,  which 
lingered  in  his  spirit  to  the  very  end  of 
his  days.  Of  that  lady  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  with  tears  in  hb  eves ;  and 
in  illustrating  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  made  me  the  confidant  of  his 
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"  love  passages,"  I  shall  have  to  record 
more  of  his  reminiscences  on  the  subject. 
Even  in  his  playfulness,  the  introduc- 
tion of  her  name,  or  any  circumstance 
connected  with  her  name,  would  over- 
power him  with  melancholy.  That  name 
need  not  now  be  divulged,  though  there 
is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  but  what 
is  highly  honourable  to  the  writer : — 

"  October  10, 1805. 

*'  You  do  us  but  justice  in  believing 
that  the  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  afforded 
us  the  sincerest  pleasure, — so  great  a 
pleasure  indeed,  that  I  am  afraid  the 
wish  for  its  continuance  (aided  by  an 
apprehension,  on  my  part,  of  yielding  to 
what,  for  aught  I  knew,  might  be  the 
suggestion  of  an  extravagant  female 
vanity)  has  misled  our  judgments,  and 
caused  a  pang  that  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  spare  you — ^for  we  can  never 
meet  hut  (u  friends;  but  this  I  did  think, 
that,  after  a  separation  of  sixteen  years, 
we  might  have  done  with  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  us  both.  Alas!  I  have 
been  painfully,  to  myself  as  well  as  to  • 
you,  mistaken ;  and  I  really  never  shall 
forgive  myself,  unless  you  acquit  me  of 
the  leaat  intended  disturbance  to  your 
peace — unless 'you  acknowledge  that 
your  own  caution  or  your  nervousness 
might  naturally  have  led  me  to  form 
that  conclusion  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  my  wishes,  as  it  flattered  my  hope 
of  seeing  you,  and  living  henceforward 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  you.  This 
was  foolish — I  ought  to  have  known  you 

better ;  and  had  dear  Mrs been  within 

reach,  she  ^  who  looks  before  and  after,' 
and  quite  into  the  hearts  of  men,  would 
have  been  more  clear-sighted.  She  never 
was  cruel,  but  for  a  kind  purpose;  and 
we  should  have  done  better  had  we  fol- 
lowed her  example.    Dear 

once  compared  me  to  a  cat  playing  with 
a  mouse.  I  was  hurt  and  vexed  at  the 
reproach;  though  my  conscience  acquitted 
me  then,  as  it  does  now,  of  ever  design^ 
ing  to  give  pain  to  any  human  being, 
much  less  to  one  whom  I  did,  and  ever 
shall  respect  and  esteem,  and  gratefully 
remember.  Yet  I  am  more  vexed  now, 
because  I  think  appearances  are  more 
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against  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  bow- 
ever,  to  make  me  easy,  if  you  will  in- 
stantly, without  the  waste  of  a  single 
day,  return  to  those  occupations  from 
which  the  world  will  hereafter  derive 
benefit,  and  yourself  renown.  I  have 
enough  to  answer  for  already,  in  bar- 
ing interrupted  your  tranquillity,  (Grod 
knows  how  unintentionally,) — let  me  not 
be  guilty  of  depriving  mankind  of  your 
useful  labours,  of  deadening  the  energy 
of  such  a  mind  as  yours.  No,  I  have 
heard  wise  people  say,  and  I  hope  it  is 
true,  (though  not  to  the  honour  of  our 
sex,)  that  single  men  achieve  the  great- 
est things.  Pray,  pray,  rouse  sll  the 
powers  of  your  mmd — ^you  certainly 
nave  weapons  to  combat  this  idle  passion, 
which  other  men,  with  vacant  heads, 
have  not.  Let  me,  as  a  last  request, 
entreat  yon  to  do  if^  and  to  devote  all 
the  time  you  can  spare  from  your  studies 
to  your  mends  in  Russell  Square.  There 
is  not  a  man  upon  earth  who  loves  you 
more  affectionately  than  Mr  Romilly — 
/  know  he  does  ;  and  his  wife's  society, 
you  acknowledge,  is  soothing  to  you. 
Do  this  for  my  sake,  and  allow  me  to 
hope  that,  before  I  have  quite  reached 
my  grand  climacteric,  I  may  again  shake 
hands  with  you  :  it  would  be  too  pain- 
ful to  think  it  never  could  again  be  so. 
In  the  meantime,  €h>d  bless  you,  and  be 
assured  of  the  unalterable  good  wishes 
and  regards  of  the  two  spinsters.  One 
word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Remem- 
ber that  we  wrote  to  Mr  Dumont,  posi- 
tively to  know  if  you  had  made  any  stipu- 
lations against  meeting  t»,  whom  yon 

might  very  probably  find  at .     I 

thought,  perhaps,  he  might  have  guess- 
ed a  truth  which  I  was  unwilling  and 
ashamed  to  mention ;  but  ignorant  as 
he  appeared  to  be  of  the  state  of  things, 
it  was  no  wonder  he  answered  decidedly 
noty  or  in  spite  of  ^'s  urgent  en- 
treaties we  should  have  sent  an  excuse 
that  evening.  Heartily  sorry  I  now  am 
that  we  came ;  but  the  past  cannot  be 
recalled:  only  forgive  it,  and  forget  it 
if  you  can ;  and  do  not  believe  that, 
when  you  weep,  I  smile.  No,  I  weep  too; 
nor  when  you  are  reading  tbis  letter, 
will  yon  be  more  nervous  than  I  have 
been  in  writing  it.    Health  and  success 


attend  your  labours ;  and  if  I  must  be 
remembered,  let  it  be  as  one  most  sin- 
cerely interested  in  all  the  good  that 
befalls  yon.  So  once  again,  God  bless 
you, — and  farewell ! 

^^  If  it  is  any  consolation  to  know  that 
your  letter  has  made  me  very  unhappy, 
I  can  assure  you,  with  truth,  it  has,  and 
will  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come,  till 
I  know  that  you  are  ajs  comfortable  as 
yon  were  this  time  twelvemontL" 

Romilly  to  Bbntham. 

''/%6niafy  4,  1806. 
"  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  I 
am  to  be  Solicitor-general,  though  it 
has  never  vet  been  announced  to  me, 
nor  even  that  I  was  to  be  proposed  for 
that  ofiioe.  If  it  had,  I  should  have 
communicated  it  to  you." 

General  Sabloukoff  (8th  June,  1806) 
mentions  some  curious  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  evidence  of  serfs  in  Russia^ 
on  questions  of  landed  property : — 

General  Sabloukoff  to  Bektham. 

"As  you  are  now  working  on  the 
subject  of  evidences,  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  communicate  to  you  a  very 
strong  argument,  of  which  I  thought 
since  yesterday,  to  prove  how  positively 
slaves  are  legally  cidmitted  oi  evidences 
in  Russia. 

^^  Every  time  that  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment are  employed  in  stipnlatmg 
the  limits  of  estates,  an  equal  number  of 
peasants,  or  slaves,  are  taken  from  each 
neighbouring  estate,  to  be  a  living  wit- 
ness of  the  trees,  brooks,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, posts,  &o.,  that  indicate  the  limits. 
Part  of  these  peasant  witnesses  are  old 
men,  others  are  boys.  As  some  of  these 
witnesses  die  away,  others  take  their 
place,  so  as  for  ibe  same  number  of 
witnesses  always  to  remain  alive.  These 
witnesses  go  regularly  every  year  to 
inspect  the  marks  of  limits,  and  keep 
th&my  what  they  call,  in  life.  In  case 
any  of  these  marks  are  removed,  and  a 
quarrel  between  neighbours  arise  abont 
limits,  the  life  witnesses  of  the  limits 
are  brought  into  court  as  evidences^ 
either  for  or  against  their  masters. 
Such  witnesses  are  call^  in  Russian, 
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poniatiia,  knoiDing  ones.  It  is  re- 
ported, that,  in  some  provinces,  the 
boys,  to  be  more  impressed,  are  whipped 
bj  turn  on  the  principal  points  of  indi- 
cation :  however,  I  would  not  warrant 
the  feet." 

ROMILLT   TO   BeNTHAM. 

^'  Edinburgh^  September  5,  1806. 
^'  Nothing  has  been  published  on 
Scotch  Reform,  but  what  you  have  seen. 
The  subject  has  very  much  occupied  the 
public  attention.  The  Lord  Advocate* 
tells  me,  that  the  project  is  universally 
popular;  but  from  other  quarters,  I  have 
heard  a  very  different  acconnt.  The 
old  lawyers,  particularly  those  who  have 
done  nothing  all  their  lives  but  write 
arguments  to  be  printed,  and  who  will 
now  have  to  learn  a  new  trade,  and  to 
address  juries,  do  not  at  all  relish  it.  I 
nnderstfuid  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
juries  shall  be  unanimous  in  their  ver- 
dicts, although  that  is  not  at  present 
requisite  in  Scotland  in  criminal  cases. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd;  but  I 
conjecture  that  the  opinion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  of  English  lawyers,  has  de- 
cided this  important  point" 

Again  (12th  September,  1806)  : — 

"The  meeting  of  advocates  which 
you  mention,  was  called  with  very  hos- 
tile intentions  against  the  proposed 
reforms.  A  motion  was  made  in  the 
meeting,  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  take  the  projected  plan  of 
reform  into  consideration,  and  report 
upon  it  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates; 
and  it  was  settled,  that,  if  the  motion 
should  be  carried,  the  persons  to  be 
named  as  the  committee,  should  be  those 
who,  it  was  known,  were  most  adverse 
to  any  reform,  or,  as  the^  express  it,  to 
any  innovation.  The  fnends  of  the  in- 
tended reform  were  aware  of  this,  and 
therefore  opposed  the  appointing  of  a 
committee,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  yet  known  what  the  measures  were, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  the 
general  resolutions  into  execution ;  and 
that  till  this  were  known,  no  committee 
that  could  be  appointed  could  form  any 

*  Hcsnry  Enkine,  brother  to  the  Clumcellor. 


just  opinion  upon  the  subject.  They, 
therefore,  moved  to  adjourn  the  meeting 
till  November ;  and  the  advocates  being 
in  general  friendly  to  the  reforms,  the 
adjournment  was  carried  by  a  consider- 
able majority, — I  believe  about  eighty 
to  fifty. 

"  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  some  Scotch  lawyers  upon 
the  proposed  reforms.  Their  principal 
difficulty  seems  to  be,  how  to  ascertain, 
with  their  present  forms  of  pleading, 
what  the  facts  are  which  are  in  dispute, 
and  which  the  jury  is  to  try ;  or  a«  an 
English  lawyer  would  express  it,  to 
bring  the  parties  to  issue  upon  the  facts 
of  the  cause. 

"  New  forms  of  pleading,  or  a  new 
procedure,  seems  very  much  wanted  by 
the  Scotch ;  .and  without  it,  it  will  be 
very  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  impossible 
for  them  to  adopt  the  Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Trial  by  Jury  formerly  existed  here, 
in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  causes ; 
but  at  that  time,  the  forms  of  pleading 
seem  to  have  been  the  same  here  as  in 
England.  It  is  intended  to  alter  the 
present  forms  of  pleading,  but  yet  to 
alter  them  only  as  far  as  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  admit  of  juries. 
One  of  the  articles  of  the  Union  (the 
19th)  is  found  to  oppose  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  framers  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. It  is  declared  by  that  article,  that 
the  Court  of  Session  shall  remain  in  all 
time  coming,  as  it  was  then  constituted, 
and  with  the  same  authority  and  privi- 
leges as  before  the  Union.  This  article 
of  the  Union  has  been  wholly  disregarded 
upon  former  occasions,  particularly  when 
the  Mutable  Jurisdictions  were  abolished, 
though  the  same,  or  another  article  of 
the  Union,  declares  that  they  shall  be 
immortaL  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that' this  article  will  be  insisted  on  by 
the  Opposition,  particularly  by  Lora 
MelviUe  and  his  friends;  (and  amongst 
his  friends,  and  his  creatures,  are  the 
veiy  great  majority  of  the  ancient  Lords 
of  S^ion.)  The  terror  of  such  an  op- 
position induced  the  framers  of  the  re- 
solutions moved  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  they  meant  to  substitute  three 
separate  and  independent  courts,  con- 
sisting of  five  Judges  each,  in  the  place 
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of  the  fifteen  Lords  of  Session^  to  call 
them  only  Chambers  or  Sections  of  the 
Court  of  Session ;  though  the  Court  of 
Session,  consisting  of  the  fifteen  Lords, 
is  not  to  be  assembled  on  any  occasion. 
I  find  that  it  is  intended  that  the  juries 
shall  be  twelve  in  number,  and  be  unani- 
mons  in  their  verdicts.  The  persons 
who  think  it  right  to  require  unanimity 
in  juries,  admit  that,  in  theory,  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd ;  but  they  say  that, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  persons  who  must  serve  on  juries 
in  Scotland,  they  are  sure  that  nothing 
hut  the  necessity  of  unanimity  will  in- 
duce them  to  consider  at  all  the  verdicts 
they  are  to  give." 

Lord  Gren  ville  afterwards  sent,  through 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Romilly,  an  invitation  to 
Bentham  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  in- 
tended to  be  holden  for  considering  the 
best  means  of  reforming  the  judicial  sys- 
tem in  Scotland.  He  declined  availing 
himself  of  this  invitation,  for  reasons 
which  he  will  be  found  stating  at  length; 
to  which  has  to  be  added,  that  of  his 
having  found  from  Romilly,  that  he,  who, 
from  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  was  in  a  peculiar  degree 
competent  to  assist  on  such  an  occasion, 
had  not  been  invited.  The  invitation 
drew  Benlham*s  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  his  producing 
the  Letters  on  Scotch  Reform^  (in  vol. 
V.  of  the  Works.) 

Dumont  writes  (10th  Feb.,  1807):— 

^  I  saw,  yesterday,  the  first  copy  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bevxeto,  There  is  a 
lonff  article  of  Jeffre/s  on  the  Scotch 
Bill.  He  speaks  of  you, — cites  a  long 
passage  from  Judiciary  Establishment, — 
and  after  some  praises,  (you  may  see 
his  paw  in  this,)  he  desires  you  should 
be  engaged  on  this  subject,  you  being 
the  only  jurisconsult  capable  of  treating 
it  properly." 

Mh  William  Hutton*  to  Bentham. 

**  Birmingham^  Fdniiary  11, 1807. 
**  Dear  Sir, — You  will  pardon  my 

*  The  **  Franklin  of  Birmingham/*  and  local 
hiitoriaii  of  BirmtDgham,  Derby,  &c 


delay  in  answering  yours  of  the  28th 
ulto.,  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  was 
obliged,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  to 
have  a  cancer  cut  out  of  my  thigh,  and 
this  is  the  first  day  I  have  held  up  my 
head. 

^*  I  was  pleased  to  see  Sir  S.  Romilly's 
name  on  the  front  of  your  letter ;  he  was 
one  of  my  counsel  at  the  RioUyi'  and  did 
his  part  well, — ^but  more  pleased  at  that 
of  seeing  Dr  Parr  within.  I  revere  the 
man, — have  long  thought  him  one  of  the 
first  of  the  age,  but  had  no  idea  that  I 
was  known  to  him? 

^*  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
the  favourable  opinion  you  entertain  of 
my  productions :  where  is  the  man  who 
can  forbear  taking  pride  to  himself,  when 
praised  by  the  intelligent  ? 

Religion  and  Xato,  both  designed  for 
the  tue  of  man,  are,  in  themselves,  two 
simple  things ;  but  by  their  expansion, 
trappings,  iUustrations,  and  emoluments, 
are  become  a  burthen  to  society.  Mil- 
lions of  money  have  been  spent,  millions 
of  volumes  written,  and  rivers  of  blood 
spilt,  all  which  might  have  been  saved 
by  one  short  sentence, — *•  Do  oi  you 
ttould  be  done  by.' — *  I  cannot  perform 
it,'  says  the  humble  Christian. — *■  Then 
come  as  near  it  as  you  can,  and  be  quiet.' 
— The  multiplicity  of  law  is  covered  by 
two  words,  right  and  wrong.  A  mode- 
rate capacity,  if  it  can  oome  at  truth^ 
may  determine  any  cause.  Those  laws 
must  be  a  burden  when  a  man,  who  is 
right,  would  rather  sufier  a  loss  than 
apply  to  them  for  redress.  Several  of 
my  fellow-sufierers  at  the  riots,  had  not 
so  much  awarded  them,  as  covered  their 
law  expenses.  My  part  only  of  the 
trial, cost  me  £884, 1 5s.  9d.,  which  shows 
something  was  wrong. 

^^  I  conducted  the  Court  of  Conscience 
nineteen  years,  and  always  kept  two 
points  in  view:  to  come  at  truth  if 
possible,  and  then  determine  between 
right  and  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  I 
was  always  right, — truth  cannot  always 
be  obtained.  Nothing  short  of  super- 
natural powers  can  determine  100,000 
causes  withont  a  flaw, — ^more  than  that 
number  passed  through  my  hands.     My 


f  Mr  Hotton^  town-house  and  villa  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  Binningham  rioti  of  1791. 
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greatest  bane  was,  that  I  could  never 
find  a  way  to  let  both  parties  win.  Bat 
I  was  well  rewarded,  in  having  a  power 
by  which  I  compromified  thousands  of 
quarrels  between  contending  suitors,  dis- 
missing their  causes  without  any  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  and  sending  away 
those  people  friends^  who  approachea 
the  bench  as  enemies, — ^this  I  considered 
a  gratification. 

**  I  wish  you,  my  dear  friend,  every 
success.  Should  any  questions  occur, 
do  not  omit  asking.  My  book,  pen,  and 
head  are  at  your  service :  make  what 
use  you  please  of  them.  If 'any  of  the 
questions  are  not  answered  to  your  sa- 
tisfaction, ask  again. 

^^  Should  Madam  Fortune,  which  is 
.not  likely,  set  me  down  in  London,  I 
shall  most  certainly  carry  a  smile  into 
your  house.  I  was  led  there  last  April 
to  ratify  a  purchase  of  £10,000.  Had 
I  received  yours  prior  to  that  time,  I 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview.— ^I  am,  dear  Sir,"  &c.,  &c. 

Beivtham  to  Sir  Samuel  Romillt. 

On  the  Reporm   of  the   Judicatukes 
iv  scotlakd. 

«  Q.  S.  p.,  I5th  Junsy  1807. 
'^Dbab  Romillt, — Some  time  before  the 
change  in  Administntion,  Dnmont  came  to  me 
to  nuhke  a  communication  Arom  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  mentioning  his  having  heard  that  I  was 
occupying  myself  about  the  Scotch  Judicature 
Heform,  and  offering  to  introduce  me  to  Lord 
Grenyille,  for  the  purposeof  my  communicating 
to  him  my  ideas  on  that  subject.  Regarding 
the  offer  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  mani- 
festation of  Lord  Henry's  kindness  to  myself, 
and  not  understanding  that  Lord  Grenville 
himself  had  any  part  in  it,  I  found  the  less 
difficulty  in  giving  the  answer,  which  I  should 
have  given  at  any  rate — ^riz.,  after  the  acknow- 
ledgments which  such  a  kindness  called  for, 
declining  to  avail  myself  of  it.  My  reasons, 
which  I  made  no  secret  of,  were,  that  my  own 
notions,  which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  before 
the  public,  were  too  wide  of  the  notions  pre- 
valent among  lawyers  in  general,  and  of  the 
notions  onwUchthe  plan  actually  on  the  carpet 
eeemed  to  have  grounded  itself  in  particular, 
to  admit  of  its  l^ing  at  all  probable,  or  even, 
in  my  own  opinion,  advisable,  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  then  at  the  head  of  an  Administration, 
should  take  them  up  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
non-Scotchman,  a  non-lawyer,  to  the  rejection 
of  a  plan  that  had,  of  course,  come  into  his 
hands,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Scotch 


lawyera :  And  that,  even  supposing  them  to  be 
ever  fortunate  enough  to  be  honoured  by  his 
Lordship's  approbation,  it  could  only  be  iu  the 
event  of  his  finding  them  adopted  and  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  body  of  publicopin- 
ion,  that  his  taking  them  up  would  ever 
answer  any  good  public  purpose  ;  and  that 
therefore,  in  my  conception  of  the  matter,  any 
such  interview  would  be  but  consuming  the 
time  of  one  or  both  of  their  Lordships  to  no 
use,  adding,  (to  prevent  misconstruction,)  Uiat 
the  disposition  in  which  those  papers  of  mine 
(such  of  them  as  were  already  written)  had 
been  penned,  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  noble  person  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  as  the  tenor  of  them 
would  sufficiently  show. 

^  Since  that  time,  the  Memorial  of  the  Scotch 
Judges,  wilh  the  plan  of  reform  contained  in 
it,  has  come  out ;  and  therein  I  find,  (imagine 
with  what  surprise,)  that  which  coincides,  a$ 
far  at  U  ffoet,  vrith  my  own,  in  tte  most  mate- 
rial points.  My  prepossessions  were  as  far 
from  bemg  in  favour  of  those  learned  person- 
ages, as  those  of  Lord  Grenville  could  have 
been  ;  the  style  of  their  address  to  their  con- 
stitutional superiors,  and  the  use,  or  rather 
the  abuse,  they  had  attempted  to  make  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  had  made  that  sort  of  impression 
on  my  mind  which  they  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  nuwle  on  his  Lordship's. 

**  Before  I  had  begun  to  give  a  distinct  con- 
sideration to  their  plan,  I  had  even  begun,  on 
the  above  and  other  grounds,  an  attack  wMch, 
notwithstanding  the  approbation  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  give  to  l^eir  plan  itself,  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  to  go  on  with  and  publish  for 
the  edification  of  the  lU^,  But  in  all  this, 
is  there  any  reason  for  rejecting  their  plan,  if 
it  be  the  best  that  presents  any  substantial 
chance  of  being  adopted  I  no  ;  not  if  it  had 
for  its  authors  so  many  agents  of  Buonaparte. 

**  As  to  Lord  Grenville,  my  humble  concep- 
tion of  the  matter  is,  that  if  the  memorialists' 
plan  can  be  made  appear  to  his  view,  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  happened  to  be  the  first 
presented  to  him,  he  will  not  only  do  the 
country  more  good,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  himse&  more  honour,  by  taking  up 
the  plan  that  comes  to  him  sanctioned  by  so 
many  high  and  appropriate  names,  than  by 
continuing  his  support  to  the  anonymous  one. 
For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  public  (and 
so  I  mean  to  say)  as  being  as  completely  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  one,  as  for  the  other : 
for,  sure  enough,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  a  plan  in  which  the  interests 
of  their  pride  and  their  ease  were  not  so  well 
consulted,  their  learned  Lordships  would  have 
been  far  enough  from  coming  forward  with 
this,  or  any  other  plan  of  their  own,  directed 
either  in  reality  or  in  profession  to  the  same 
ends. 

^  But  now,  as  to  the  occasion  of  my  giving 
you  this  trouble:  Along  vrith  this  you  receive, 
at  last,  with  the  title  page,  the  tables  referred 
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to  in  the  four  letters  already  pfrinted,*  as  like- 
wise in  the  sabeeqaent  onee ;  also  a  few  copies, 
of  which  it  renuuns  for  me  to  speak.  Two  of 
them  for  Lord  H.  Petty;  whereof  one,  should 
sneh  be  his  Lordship's  pleasure,  to  be,  instead 
of  the  author,  pnt  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Grenrille. 

^  To  complete  so  much  of  the  nndertakiDg 
as  comprises  the  critique  on  the  plan  already 
before  Parliament,  and  constitutes  Part 
intituled  PropotUai — and  in  comparison  with 
which,  the  extent  of  the  two  other  Parts,t  taken 
together,  will  be  but  inconsiderable,  requires 
two  more  letters,  (Letters  Y.  and  VI.)  both  of 
them  already  written — (Letter  V.,  in  all  parts 
twice  OTcr,  and  in  some  three  or  four  times,)  but 
not  as  yet  quite  ready  for  the  press ;  some  specn- 
latiTo  matter  of  wide  extent,  of  no  immediate, 
nor  absolutely  necessary  application  to  the  par- 
ticular measure  in  hand,not  being,  as  yet,  quite 
a^jiuted  to  my  mind.  What  immediately 
concerns  the  Bill  is,  howerer,  in  such  a  state, 
that  if,  ftom  anything  that  is  already  printed, 
Lord  6.  and  Lord  H.  saw  any  possibility  of 
their  being  reconciled  to  the  giring  up  the 
Chamber  St  Renew,  and  taking  up  the  Sue- 
eedanea  of  the  memorialising  Judges  instead 
of  it, — I  should,  upon  receiring  an  intimation 
to  that  effect,  be  rery  ready  to  submit  to  their 
Lordships,  at  a  short  warning,  my  ideas  on  that 
part  of  the  subject  in  a  concise  form:  for  ex- 
ample, by  getting  a  transcript  made  of  the 
margimal  eontmUy  which  I  almost  always  draw 
up  before  I  send  anything  to  the  press. 

"  Scotch  Judicature  Reform. — Heads  of  a 
proposed  plan,  supposed  to  be  good  pro  tamio; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  respect  of  what  it 
offers  towardsreconeilingthe  notionsand  wishes 
of  contending  authorities,  not  impracticable. 

**  1.  Single-seated  Judicature:  a  point  al- 
ready battled  for  in  the  J.  B.'8  afaready  printed 
letters,aad  for  which  eleren  of  the  fifteen  judges 
hare  already  oifered  ei|^t  of  their  num^, 
with  the  seren  others,  to  form  a  tueeedanenm 
to  the  Chamber  of  Reriew^— the  Faculty  of 
AdToeates  opposing  it  might  and  main,  but 
finding  less  than  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

*^  2.  Addition  by  J.  B.^Obligation  on  each 
of  their  learned  lordships  to  have  an  opinion 
of  his  owjuy  as  our  Chancellor  and  Master  of 
the  Rolls  hare,  without  the  liberty  of  shufiling 
off  a  cause  to  the  Inner-House  undecided: 
fUwiy  the  abomination  of  receiTiag  representa- 
tions interdicted,  as  it  is  already  in  several 
cases,  and  as  the  Faculty  (happily)  propose  it 
shall  be  in  all  cases. 

*^  Appeal  mot  tottop  ike  exeeutum  of  [the  de- 
cree], an  arrangement  which,  after  proposing 
and  supporting,  might  and  main,  (under  sneh 
proTisions  as  seemed  requisite  for  preTention  of 
irreparable  damage,)  J.  B.  has  the  satislkction 
of  seeingproposed  by  the  memorialiaing  Judges, 


*  See  the  eommenMneot  of  vol.  ▼.  of  the  Works, 
t  The  work  was  not  completed  to  the  extent  of 
these  soticipstions,  see  rol.  ▼.  p.  16. 


though  without  any  reasons,  or  any  audi  pre- 
cautionary prorisions,  not  objected  to  by  tiia 
Faculty,  notwithstanding  their  eageneas  to 
object  to  OTerything  fh>m  Mr  Bentham. 

'The  malafde  litigant  who  has  no  expee> 
tatiotts  of  an  ultimate  dedsion  in  Ins  fisTonr, 
unless  it  be  by  exhausting  the  purse  or  patienee 
of  the  adrersary,  may  and  wUl  be  presented 
from  making  delays,  by  matters  being  so  or- 
dered that  no  adrantage  shall  be  to  be  got  by 
making  of  them.  The  bona  fde  litigant  "w^ 
looks  for  an  ultimate  decision  in  h&  fisTonr, 
cannot  be  prerented  fhna  making  the  dday 
neeeesary  to  his  obtaining  it,  nnkss  it  be  by 
expense  and  Texatious  restraints  operating 
with  equal  force  on  injurers  and  iigund. 

''S.  Interest  to  be  allowed  on  the  sah- 
ject  in  dispute  proposed  by  tiie  memorialists 
thus  simply:  adroeated  by  J.  B.  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  in  a  shape  of  greater  efllcacy. 
Faculty  again  consenting  by  their  silence. 

^  These  (together  with  eitra  etilt  to  which 
J.  B.  objects)  are  relied  on  by  the  memorial-  ■ 
ists  as  arrangements  of  such  efficacy,  that  tha 
number  of  appeals  would  soon  '  cease  to  be  » 
grievance  to  the  subject,  or  a  burden  to  the 
House  of  Lords.'  In  J.  B-'s  view  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  sui2ai(if  appeals:  viz.,  those 
which  come  to  be  withdrawn  or  dismissed ;  but 
in  so  doing  would  take  nothing  tnm  the  6«r- 
den  ;  i.  e.,  Ikom  the  amount  of  thoee  draughts 
for  time  under  which  the  House  has  so  long 
been  bankrupt.  In  J.  B.'8  view,  it  is  impos- 
sible the  House  eter  should  be  rendered  solvent, 
by  any  other  means  than  the  erection  of  what 
he  calls  a  Omri  of  Lord*  DeUgatee;  to  exerciae 
over  all  three  kmgdoms  as  much  of  the  power 
of  the  House  in  respect  of  Judicial  soperinten- 
denoe  as  at  present,  (if  rather  more  vigorously, 
still  better,)  with  as  much  of  the  habitual  will 
of  the  House  as  the  nature  of  things  admits. 

'  In  a  separate  piqper  on  the  leading  points, 
— in  the  details  of  my  letters,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  which,  whatsoever  mi^t  be  the 
private  opinion  of  either  of  their  Lordships, 
they  could  not  in  public,  with  any  decency, 
declare  their  approbation  of.  My  pt^iers  will 
be  public,  at  all  events.  The  Review  Chamben 
I  have  little  apprehension  of  seeing  carried  ; 
but,  for  the  honour  of  Lord  G.'s  Administration, 
my  wish  is,  to  see  it  given  up  by  himself;  and 
that  something  that  will  bear  examinatioii 
should  have  his  stamp  upon  it  Of  my  publica- 
tion, the  effect,  if  it  had  any,  would  be  to  oover 
the  proposed  Scotch  Chamber  of  Review,  with 
at  least  a  part  of  that  infomy  iHiich  is  made 
to  fkU  with  a  ftill  torrent  upon  the  English  ones. 
It  is  not  without  the  sineerest  concern  that  I 
should  see  the  smallest  drop  of  it  fkiling  npoa 
either  of  the  two  noble  heads  so  often  mentioned. 

<^  Jory  Trial  they  can  scarcely  expect  to 
carry  against  the  whole  force  of  Administration, 
headed  by  the  Oanoellor  and  Lord  Melville. 
But  it  does  i^ppear  to  me,  that  by  picking  out 
what  there  is  that  is  good  in  the  plan  of  tha 
Scottish  Bench  and  Bar  together,  as  in  tha 
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urnezed  paper,  »  pltn  maglit  be  fonned,  (hat 
should  be  at  onoe  so  good,  so  popular,  and  so 
well  supported  by  appropriate  authority,  that 
the  existing  administration  would  scarce  ven- 
ture to  oppose  it. 

**  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  I  know  not 
how  soon  one  side  or  the  other  may  revive  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  this  con- 
sideration it  is  that  has  given  you  the  trouble 
of  the  present  letter. 

^  What  in  their  situations  it  would  not,  in 
my  view  of  the  matter,  be  either  pleasant  or 
deoent  for  a  man  to  approve,  even  you  will  not 
see  till  the  public  sees  it ;  as  to  everything  else, 
I  have  no  reservers. 

**  These  letters  I  do  not  purpose  to  publish, 
till  LettersV.  and  VI.  are  printed.  This  I  have 
no  apprehension  of  their  not  being  before  any 
measure  ean  have  passed  the  Commons.  But 
if  it  be  the  destiny  of  the  Chamber  of  Review 
not  to  stand,  how  much  better  it  would  be  that 
it  should  be  withdrawn  by  Lord  6.  himself, 
than  thrown  out  either  in  the  Commons  or  the 
Lords. — I  am,  dear  Romilly,  ever  yours. 

**  P.  S.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  annexed 
Headiy  &c. 

**  From  the  complexion  of  the  plan,  it  being 
at  bottom  so  well  adapted  to  increase  the  evils 
it  professed  to  remove,  J.  B.  had  ventured  to 
predict  a  fikvourable  reception  from  the  class 
interested  in  that  increase.  How  fhlly  the 
prediction  has  been  verified  may  be  seen  in 
the  ardent  and  indiscriminate  applause  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

**  Note,  (for  your  private  eye,)  to  ampeal  not 
to  9top  txeeution  in  the  annexed  Heads  of  a 
Plan. 

*'  This  bar  to  nutlaide  appeals,  (say  the  De- 
hate$,)  Lord  6.,  after  having  set  up,  took  down 
again.  The  reas<m,  if  offered  to  be  communi- 
cated, I  should  shut  my  ears  against ;  true  or 
fslse  in  the  individual  instance,  my  hypothesis 
will  be  equally  subservient  to  tiie  ends  of 
justice." 

In  the  following,  Bentham  describes 

fais  residence  at  Burrow  Green : — 

* 

Bentham  to  Mr  Mulpord. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  18^A  Navetnbery  1807. 

^  My  brother  had  written  to  me  ask- 
ing me  to  take  him  into  my  house,  and, 
ajB  I  understood,  with  his  half-a-dozen 
children,  &c.,  for  two  or  three  days, 
while  his  own  was  airing,  and  he  do- 
ing business  in  town.  I  told  him  he 
was  crazy  to  think  of  squeezing  such  a 
posse  into  a  part  of  a  house,  the  whole 
of  which  was  not  sufficient:  part  he 
slionld  not  have,  but  the  whole,  and 
welcome,  if  that  would  content  him ;  and 
that  I  would  stay  at  Barrow  Green  till 


he  had  been  in  town  and  decamped. 
Barrow  Green  House,  however,  though 
a  very  pleasant  abode  in  warm  weather, 
or  even  till  the  dose  of  October,  was 
grown  so  much  too  cold  for  me,  that  I 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  The  cold 
incapacitated  me  from  thinking  and 
going  on  with  my  business. 

^^  Barrow  Green  I  found  so  pleasant 
an  abode,  and  to  agree  with  me  so  well 
in  point  of  health,  that  I  propose  to 
make  it  a  sort  of  country  house,  so  as 
to  spend  nearly  half  the  year  there, 
which  I  can  do  at  little  or  no  addition  to 
the  expense.  As  they  produce  almost 
everything  within  themselres,  what  it 
costs  me  here,  will  leave  them  rather 
the  richer  than  the  poorer  for  what  tee 
consume.  The  only  dispute  is,  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  take  so  much  as  I  am 
willing  to  give.  The  two  brothers  looked 
glum  at  parting;  and  aa  they  had  very 
little  society  but  what  they  had  in  us, 
the  good  lady  of  the  house  wept  bitterly 
at  parting, notwithstanding theassttrance 
of  our  returning  by  the  beginning  of 
June,  or  latter  end  of  May,  to  stay  till 
November.  I  made  a  rare  gossip  for 
her,  talking  over  old  stories.  She  was 
well  acquainted  with  Browning  Hill, 
and  knew  you  too,  speaking  of  you  in 
terms  of  great  respect.  I  don't  know 
what  you  may  have  known  of  her  his- 
tory. Having  a  relation  by  marriage, 
(a  Mr  Featherstone,  who  married  a  sister 
of  her  mother  s,)  who  lived  at  Oxstead, 
not  half-a-mile  from  Mr  Hoskins's,  the 
lord  of  Barrow  Green,  and  other  manors, 
he  there  made  acquaintance  with  her, 
and  married  her, — she  but  just  turned 
of  seventeen, — he  pretty  much  advanced 
in  life.  In  two  or  three  years  after  the 
marriage,  he  died,  leaving  her  with  but 
one  child,  a  daughter,  a  rich  heiress : 
she  married  a  Mr  Gorges, — a  man  of 
good  family  in  Worcestershire ;  but  of 
little,  or  no  property:  he  made  her  a 
bad  husband,  and  they  both  died  three 
or  four  years  ago  without  issue.  The 
mother,  in  less  than  a  year  after  Hosk- 
ins's  death,  married  a  Captain  Fawkeuer, 
a  captain  in  the  army,  without  property, 
who,  ei^ht  or  ten  years  ago,  drank  him- 
self to  death,  after  having  stripped  her 
of  eveiything  he  could  strip  her  of,  t^ 
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enable  him  to  get  drink  at  a  distance 
from  her.  She  had  for  her  jointure  no 
more  than  a  rent  charge  of  £200  a-jear; 
but  the  property  being  at  the  disposal 
of  her  daughter,  she,  in  her  lifetime,  gave 
her  mother,  by  a  deed  of  settlement,  the 
Barrow  Green  manor  farm,  about  400 
acres,  with  the  manor  house  upon  it,  for 
life,  of  which  she  has  been  in  possession 
again  now  for  I  don't  know  how  many 
years.  The  daughter  had  eveirt^ng 
but  signed  a  will,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  Hoskins  property,  which  was  very 
considerable,  to  her  mother;  but  as  they 
were  putting  the  pen  into  her  hand  to 
sign  the  will,  she  expired.  The  house 
is  a  roomy  house,  seemingly  about  a 
hundred  years  old,-— a  very  good  gentle- 
man's house.  It  stands  in  a  place  that 
was  once  a  park,  and  has  still  a  park- 
like appearance :  one  of  the  halls  (for 
there  are  two)  is  hung  round  with  the 
horns  of  the  deer,  the  former  inhabitants. 
The  situation  is  rather  low,  but  not  un- 
healthy, there  being  other  places  lower 
that  draw  off  the  water  from  it :  close 
to  the  house  is  a  lawn,  with  a  shrubbery, 
and  a  straight  walk  through  two  rows 
of  horse-chestnuts  as  old  as  the  house. 
I  call  it  the  cloisters:  regularly  after 
dinner,  for  about  an  hour,  my  young 
man  and  I  walk  backwards  and  for- 
wards,— in  warm  weather  sauntering,  in 
cold  weather  almost  running,  till  we 
bring  it  to  a  proper  temperature.  Close 
by  one  end  of  these  cloisters  is  a  lake  of 
about  seven  acres,  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  with  an  island  in  it.  It  is 
skirted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  stuffed 
here  and  there  with  reeds  and  bulrushes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  very  pleasant 
and  picturesque.  About  half-a-mile  be- 
yond the  lake,  rises  a  range  of  hills,  very 
bold,  with  here  and  there  chalk  pits, — 
here  and  there  woods,  with  pleasant  walks 
in  them,  and  very  extensive  prospects,  ex- 
hibiting gentlemen's  seats  in  abundance. 
The  kitchen-garden  is,  unfortunately, 
thrown  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  with  a  road 
between.  It  contains  an  acre,  walled 
round;  but  the  fruit  trees  are  in  very 
bad  oilier,  having,  of  late,  been  much 
neglected :  I  hope  to  be  able  to  contri- 
bute to  put  them  in  a  little  better  order. 


She  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  though  she 
knows  but  little  how  to  manage  tbem : 
a  great  hall  is,  however,  decorated  with 
greenhouse  plants,  on  two  sides  of  it, 
all  the  year  round.  She  is  a  good  cook, 
and  takes  great  pride  and  delight  in  it, 
having  learnt  it  from  her  mother, — ^at 
least  from  the  receipts  of  her  mother, 
whom  she  speaks  of  as  a  non-sttcA; 
but  who  is  better  known,  perhaps,  to 
you,  than  to  her.  She  is  not  only  her 
own  housekeeper,  but  her  own  cook, — 
doing  everything  in  that  way  constantly 
herself,  and  making  bread,  like  the 
Browning  Hill  bread,  I  used  to  be  so 
fond  of.  A  Dowager  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, grandmother  to  the  present  duke, 
was  of  the  Hoskins  family — first  cousin, 
I  think,  to  Mrs  K.'s  husband;  and 
being  fond  of  the  place,  rented  it,  and 
lived  in  it  for  a  number  of  years  after 
his  death.  Mrs  K.  used  to  be  a  good 
deal  with  her  then,  at  the  time  that  the 
present  duke,  being  a  youth,  was  every 
now  and  then  there.  She  used  some- 
times to  be  in  town  with  the  duchess, 
holding  intercourse  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  abundance  of  other  great 
families.  Her  sister  Ann  \s  married  to 
an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Bunco,  who, 
till  within  these  few  weeks,  lived  at 
Westerham,  about  ^ve  miles  distant; 
they  are  going  to  Canterbury,  but 
whether  to  fix  there  I  don't  know. 
Bunco  is  partly  too  honest,  and  partly 
too  indolent,  besides  having  something 
of  a  poetical  turn,  to  make  anything  of 
his  business  ;  but  they  have  a  son,  who, 
though  yet  scarcely  of  age,  is  in  a  situa- 
tion in  the  East  Indies,  that  enables  him 
to  make  remittances  sufficient  for  his 
father's  and  mother's  support :  Richard 
Plowden,  the  Director,  you  must  know 
more  or  less  of:  either  from  him  or 
from  Wheeler,  the  only  surviving  son 
of  your  friend,  Mrs  Hyde,  has  a  very 
handsome  situation  in  the  India  House. 
**Two  orthreeyeanago,  JlfrtC^a/Mat/, 
(formerly  Harris,)  being  on  a  visit 
to  Mrs  Bunco,  called,  on  her  way  to 
town,  on  Mrs  K.,  (then  Fawkener,)  and 
was  received.  She  has  had  ten  chil- 
dren by  her  reverend  husband,  but  only 
one  lett.  What  with  property  and  pre- 
ferment, they  live  in  a  handsome-  9tyle: 
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baving  town  house  (in  Piccadilly)  and 
country  Louse,  and,  I  believe,  a  carriage. 
He  is  one  of  tbe  king's  cbaplains,  and 
bas  liyings.  When  the  affair  with 
Craven  broke  out,  all  the  family  and 
their  connexions  (Harris  included;  were 
for  hushing  it  up, — ^but  your  old  ac- 
quaintance, James:  he  was  inexorable; 
and  Mrs  K.  says,  Harris  would  never 
have  signed  the  papers  necessary  for  the 
divorce,  had  not  James  Plowden  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  so 
prevailed  with  him.  Wheeler  and  the 
rest  of  them  were  so  exasperated  with 
James,  that  they  broke  off  all  commu- 
nication with  him.  An  officer,  who  was 
on  board  the  ship  when  he  was  killed, 
told  Mrs  K.,  that  if  he  had  not  died 
in  that  way,  he  would  soon  have  died 
a  natural  death :  for  he  seemed  quite 
heart-broken,  and  had  iallen  away  to  a 
skeleton.  The  Wheelers  having  lodg- 
ings for  Mrs  Wheeler  s  health  at  some 
sea-port,  from  whence  James  was  to 
embark,  saw  him  walking  before  their 
door  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  in  hopes 
of  being  called  in;  but  in  vain.  Be- 
tween Mrs  K.  and  her  brother  Rich- 
ard the  Director,  there  is  no  intercourse; 
but  there  is  between  her  and  another 
(Henry?)  who  has  made  a- large  for- 
tune in  India,  and  is  just  returned  from 
thence.     Two  or  three  years  ago,  being 


at  that  time  also  in  England,  he  was 
in  treaty  with  MackretA  for  the  repur- 
chase of  Yewhunt ;  but  the  sum  asked 
by  Mackreth  was  deemed  so  extravagant, 
that  he  gave  the  matter  iip,  and  bought 
an  estate,  with  a  good  house  upon  it, 
somewhere  in  the  New  Forest.  He  is  a 
married  man ;  Mrs  K.,  who  has  seen  his 
wife,  reports  her  to  be  very  sensible, 
and  very  amiable.  The  history  of  this 
family  would  fill  a  volume. 

*'  You  expressed  a  wish,  xkj  dear 
Doctor,  for  a  little  chat  with  me :  here  is 
more  than  perhaps  you  will  have  pa- 
tience to  decipher.  Writing  so  much 
of  other  things,  and  my  hand  being  a 
weak  one,  I  write  letters  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. My  brother  has  not  had  so  much 
from  me  in  the  last  twelvemonth.  A 
man  who  has  such  a  comforter  xcxihin 
him  as  you  have,  can  receive  little  ad- 
ditional comfort  from  other  sources;  but 
I  have  been  pleasing  myself  with  the 
thought,  that,  while  anything  that  be- 
longs to  this  world,  is  looked  upon  by 
you  as  worth  a  thought,  a  scrawl  from 
this  hand  would  not  be  much  in  danger 
of  finding  itself  unwelcome." 

Mulford,  in  his  answer,  takes  up  the 
subjects  of  personal  and  geuealo^cal  his- 
tory discussed  in  the  above,  and  corrects 
one  or  two  slight  mistakes. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1807—1810.    iET.  59^-62. 

CorrespoQclence:  Dnxnont,  Sir  JamesMackintosh,  Lord  St  Helens. — ^Mr  Wliishav. — Romilly. — Anecdotes 
of  Colonel  Barr. — Projects  for  Reforming  the  Spanish  Cortes. — Colonel  Borr^s  Letters. — Correspon- 
dence -with  Lord  Holland,  and  Project  of  settling  in  Mexico.— Malford. — Francis  Homer. — 
Notices  of  MilL  — Cobbett,  iiomilly,  and  Libel  Lav. — Dumont  on  Translation. — Mill,  Brougham, 
Jefiey,  and  the  Edinbargh  Review. 


Dumont  to  Bentham. 
(Translation.) 

"  Sd  November,  1807. 
'^  It  is  tme,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
have  taken  means  to  be  perfectly  happy 
during  the  last  three  months — ^passed 
without  care,  but  crowded  with  enjoy- 


ment in  a  fine  climate  and  agreeable 
society.  But  you  cannot  reproach  me 
with  having  forgotten  you;  for  a  portion 
of  my  felicity  belonged  to  you,  and  came 
from  you.  I  have  laboured  hard.  I 
have  revised  the  whole  Penal  Code^ 
which  stood  in  great  need  of  it.  A  part 
translated — a  part  abridged,  before  I  was 
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completely  master  of  my  Bentibamic 
system.  Romiily  read  a  good  deal  of  it 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  very  mnch 
pleased.  His  approbation  has  given 
me  spirit.  He  deems  the  pnblioation 
most  important,  and  says  it  will  awaken 

public  attention. 

«  «  «  « 

^*  Homer  speaks  of  the  book  with  ad- 
miration ; — ^bat  is  it  finished  ?  or  are  you 
engaged  with  something  else?  Poor 
evidence !  poor  procedure !  Your  turn 
may  come  by  and  by, — ^but  courage, — I 
submit,  but  not  without  a  protest — ^in  the 
name  of  the  human  race  I  protest 
against  Scotland. 

^'  But,  Seignior,  you  owe  me  authen- 
tic reparation !  You  sold  me,  though  I 
have  not  lost  a  day,  to  the  common 
cause.  I  know  it  is  a  ruge  of  yours  to 
intimidate  me,  feeling  in  your  conscience 
that  you  are  a  deserter,  and  that  you 
have  sold  yourself  to  the  service  of 
*"  Demon  pamphlet,'  which  will  always  be 
an  ingrate ;  but  I  want  to  know  when 
your  bail  with  this  demon  expires." 

On  the  12th  November,  Dumont 
writes: — 

(Translation.) 

*'  I  have  received  your  third  sheet  in 
small  octavo,  and  in  characters  suited  to 
the  size ;  and  I  must  tell  you  that,  if  you 
took  Dr  Parr  for  your  model,  you  are 
not  yet  quite  arrived  at  hi»  perfection ; 
but  you  are  near  it — ^in  short,  with  one 
or  two  hours'  hard  labour,  I  did  under- 
stand, or  guess,  your  meaning. 
«  «  «  « 

*^  I  have  just  glanced  over  your  plan 
of  Appellate  Judicature,  which  you  sent 
to  Biomilly.  It  seems  very  good ;  but 
bodies  seldom  consent  to  lessen  their  own 
authority,  even  though  they  rarely  use  it 

**  I  do  not  willingly  undertake  the  re  vi- 
sion of  Montagu's  translations.*  Romiily 
thinks  that  S  the  MSS.  were  all  sent 
to  him,  it  would  be  a  labyrinth  for  him, 
and  only  create  new  dimculties.  And 
yet  for  the  definitions,  the  original 
phraseology  should  be  employed.  What 

*  Basil  MontBffn  hod  been  engaged  in  translating 
back  into  Englifh,  Dumont^s  tmulations  of  Bent- 
hun. 


better  could  be  found  ?  There  is  most 
visible  the  hand  of  the  great  master. 
This,  I  must  tell  you,  and  I  feel  as  you 
do,  all  that  must  be  lost  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  translation.  But  to  confront 
the  work  with  the  MSS.  is  no  small  la- 
bour, especially  when  the  MSS.  are  not 
familiar  to  the  confronter. 

^'  FareweU,  then,  to  the  second  deluge, 
as  you  say ;  but  for  myself,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied with  Methusalem's  age.  I  will  not 
answer  your  wicked  and  jealous  jokes. 
No !  you  will  be  for  exposing  me  as  no 
better  than  a  Socinian." 

Bentham  to  Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh,  (180B.) 

^^  Dear  Sir, — ^The  conclusion  of  this 
letter  will  present  you  with  the  name  of 
a  correspondent  whom  you  had  no  ap- 
prehension of  being  troubled  with. 

^'  In  consideration  of  the  intercourse 
I  was  known  to  have  had  w;ith  Dr  Parr, 
your  apologetical  letter  of  26th  Decem- 
ber, 1806,  to  Mr  [Granville]  Sharp,  was 
put  into  my  hands,  t  It  called  forth  all 
my  sympathy.  Alas !  while  the  propi- 
tiatory incense  was  lighting  up,  the  idol 
[Fox]  was  no  more.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes ! 
— My  expectations  of  him  were  never 
sanguine.  He  was  a  consummate  party 
leader :  greedy  of  power,  like  my  old 
friend  Lord  Lansdowne, — but,  unlike 
him,  destitute  of  any  fixed  intellectual 
principles,  such  as  would  have  been 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  make,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  a  beneficial  use  of 
it.  He  opposed  the  Grenville  Act;  be 
opposed  the  Irish  Union :  Pitt,  or  any- 


t  The  letter  is  dftted— Bombay,  9tb  Dec.  1806,— 
and  is  as  follows: — 

**  If  Dr  Parr  prevuls,  I  will  never  retara  to 
Great  Britain.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  my- 
self, and  too  much  love  and  reverence  for  my 
oountiy,  ever  to  endure  life  in  England  on  suffer- 
ance, or  as  the  subject  of  suspicion  to  those  who 
ought  to  esteem  me.  I  cannot  indeed  remun  in 
this  odious  place  ;  but  the  asvlum  of  America  will 
continue  open,  and  perhaps  the  Emperor  of  Busaia 
might  be  led,  from  our  former  intercourse,  (if  I  may 
so  call  it,)  to  place  me  in  a  situation  where  I  mislit 
be  of  some  use,  which  I  have  been  constantly,  out 
in  vain,  trying  to  be  here. 

**  Farewell,  my  dear  Sharp,--Wh6ther  I  die  oa 
the  banks  of  the  V  olga  or  the  Mississippi,  my  gloomy 
moments  will  be  cheered  with  the  recollection  thai 
I  have  been  honoured  with  so  much  kindness  from 
one  of  the  purest,  as  well  as  [most]  reasonable  and 
el^ant  of  human  minds.  I  should  not  venture 
upon  such  language  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  I 
am  in  no  mood  for  compliments.'* 
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body  else  in  power,  might  have  made 
him  oppose  an3rthmg  by  adopting  it.  I 
knew  not  where  to  find  him,— and  if  I 
understand  right,  no  more  did  anybody 
else.  —  He  magnified  Jurispruaential 
Law  in  preference  to  Statute ;  (this  is 
a  private  anecdote  that  fell  within  my 
own  knowledge;)  an  imaginary  rule  of 
action  in  preference  to  a  real  one, — the 
profligacy  of  a  hireling  lawyer,  without 
the  excuse ; — ^the  power  of  the  lawyer 
is  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.  Like 
that  of  the  lawyer,  his  wish  was  to  see 
all  waters  troubled: — ^why?  as  feeling 
himself,  in  so  superior  a  degree,  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  fishing  in  them. 

^'  Since  your  leaving  England,  three 
opportunities  of  being  made  known  to 
him  presented  themselves  to  me:  two 
by  relatives  of  his  when  he  was  in  the 
xenith  of  his  power,  were  often  express- 
ed, or  implied ; — I  closed  with  neither. 
Had  he  had  anything  to  say  to  me,  I 
would  have  heard  it,  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  character: — ^having,  on  my 
part,  nothing  to  say  to  him,  I  should  have 
considered  the  time  spent  in  his  company, 
as  so  much  time  thrown  away.*  Dr 
Parr,  in  his  kindness,  under  the  notion, 
I  suppose,  of  doing  me  a  service,  took 
pains  to  throw  me  in  his  way,  or  draw 
down  upon  me  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  seemed  disappointed  at 
observing  me  as  indifferent  to  his  living 
idols  as  Shadrach  and  Meshech  were  to 
the  golden  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Had 
I  seen  any  opening  for  entertaining  any 
such  expectations  from  him  in  respect  of 
the  cleansing  the  Augean  Stable,  as  I 
should  from  you,  if  you  were  in  his  place, 
I  would  have  cried.  Lord !  Lord !  till  he 
had  been  tired  of  hearing  me. 

**•  When  I  saw  you  enlisted  in  the 
defence  of  a  castle  of  straw,  which  I  had 
turned  my  back  upon  as  fit  for  nothing 
but  the  fire,  I  beheld  with  regret  what 
appeared  to  me  a  waste  of  talents  so 
unprofitably  employed. 

"  When  I  heard  of  your  being  occu- 
pied in  teaohinff  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  two  chimeras,  the  same  sensa- 
tion was  again  repeated.  A  crowd  of 
admiring  auditorsof  all  ranks, — and  what 

«  See  aboTe,  p.  G2. 
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was  it  they  wished  for  or  expected? 
£^h  of  them,  some  addition  to  the  stock 
of  sophisms  which  each  of  them  had 
been  able  to  mount  by  his  own  genius, 
or  pick  up  by  his  own  industry,  in  readi- 
ness to  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
right  or  wrong,  whichever  happened  to 
be  the  first  to  present  the  retaining  fee. 

"  '  There  he  is,*  said  George  Wilson 
to  me,  one  day,  pointing  out  to  me  the 
Lecturer;  fpulchrum  est  digito  man- 
itraria.J 

"  To  Wilson  I  said  nothing ; — ^to  my- 
self I  said — '  There  or  anywhere  he  may 
be — ^what  is  he  to  me  ?  What  he  does 
— if  anything,  is  mischief?  What  if  he 
be  Jupiter?  So  much  the  worse: — 
f%^ny*iirm  Ztitt ;  tbc  cloud-compeUing  Ju- 
piter,  heaping  clouds  on  clouds.  When 
I  pray,  it  is  with  Ajax,  for  clear  day- 
light :  smoke  I  abhor,  and  not  the  less 
for  its  being  illuminated  with  flashes.' 

*^  Wilson  gave  it  once  as  his  opinion, 
that  I  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
lecturer :  I  did  not  contradict  him,  but 
my  opinion  was  not  the  same.  Thus 
stood  matters,  as  between  the  man  with 
a  name,  and  the  man  without  a  name, 
when  two  connected  reports  happened 
to  reach  the  ears  of  anonymous  at  the 
same  time :  viz.,  that  Cicero  had  ^t  a 
provision  which,  for  the  first,  time  m  his 
life,  would  enable  him  to  do  real  service 
to  mankind,  and  that  he  had  always 
manifested  dispositions  to  apply  his  ta- 
lents to  that  use.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  the  hermit  of  Queen  Square  Place 
to  think  of  the  man  of  eloquence  with 
pleasure.   You  remember  what  ensued." 

Bbntham  to  Lord  St  Helens. 
"  Q.  S.  P.,  ^h  Januoiy,  1808. 

"  My  Lord, — On  speaking,  t'other 
day,  with  a  common  friend  of  your  lord- 
ship's and  mine,  on  the  subject  of  an  as 
yet  unpublished  tract,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Scotch  Judicature  Reform — '  I  was 
mentioning  it,  (says  he,)  to  Lord  St 
Helens,  who  thereupon  took  notice  that 
you  had  not  sent  him  one.'  Ambitious 
of  construing  the  remark  in  my  own 
favour,  I  herewith  take  the  liberty  of 
supplying  the  omission,  if  such  it  was. 

^  Before  the  week  is  at  an  end,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  take  the  further  liberty  of 
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sabmitting  to  your  Lordship,  as  well  as 
to  every  other  lord  of  parliament,  a 
cloeely-printed  sheet,  containing  a  sam- 
mary  view  of  a  Plan  of  a  Judicatonr, 
under  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Lords' 
Delegates,*  for  making  that  branch  of 
the  legislature,  in  imitation  of  the  king, 
to  administer  by  other  hands,  (parts  of 
its  own  not  excluded.)  that  justice  which, 
for  such  a  length  of  time  it  has  been  con- 
fessedly unable  to  render  by  its  own. 
The  plan  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  revisal 
from  the  friends  whom  you  may  imagine. 

^^  All  this,  even  this  all,  might,  without 
loss,  have  been  spared.  But  the  iact  is, 
that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  quid  pro  quo : 
and  that  the  article  herewith  sent,  how 
small  soever  may  be  its  value,  is  con- 
signed to  your  lordship  upon  a  commer- 
cial adventure.  Your  lordship  used,  in 
former  days  at  least,  to  1)e  a  frequent 
attendant  on  Privy  Councils.  I  remem- 
ber your  speaking  of  some  occurrences 
that  had  passed  on  some  of  those  occa- 
sions. For  the  purpose  of  a  table  that 
I  am  constructing — a  Talle  of  Scales  of 
Jurudiction — I  stand  in  need  of  a  fact 
known  to  everybody  but  myself,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  (in  contradistinction 
to  the/oTTTuz/)  composition  of  those  Ju- 
dicatories. 

^'  I  understand  from  an  intelligent 
friend,  thai  however  it  may  be  in  point 
of  rights  in  point  of  f<ict  it  is  not  usual 
for  any  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  attend  on  any  judicial  occasion  on 
which  he  has  not  received  a  special 
summons.  This,  of  course,  places  the 
judicatory  of  the  Privy  Council  pro 
tanto  upon  a  footing  with  the  Court  of 
King's  Delegates :  the  members  of  the 
judicatory  nominated  on  each  occasion 
pro  hoc  vice.  If  so,  then  comes  the  ques- 
tion— ^by  whom  nominated?  The  King's 
Delegates  are  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  viz.  under  two  statutes  of 
the  24th  and  25th  of  Henry  VIIL : 
here,  then,  there  can  be  no  secret.  By 
parity  of  reason,  there  should  be  as  little 
of  a  secret  about  the  actual  nomination 
of  the  King's  Delegates  in  the  case  where 
they  are  taken  exclusively  out  of  that 
Privy  Council. 

^'  The  summonses  that  are  sent  round 


•  Vide  Workf,  vol.  t.  p.  65. 


[18CS. 

they  signed  by  the  President? 
If  so,  he  may  then  be  fairly  considered 
as  Chancellor  in  that  behalf^  sitting  he- 
fore  ike  curtain.  Are  they  signed  only 
by  a  clerk,  by  order  of  the  Board? 
Then  the  Chancellor,  who  sits  ad  hoe^ 
sits  behind  the  curtain. 

"  One  of  these  summonses,  if  your 
lordship  happens  to  have  any  one  of 
those  papers  unbumt,  and  that  any  ser- 
vant could  lay  his  hands  on,  wotdd,  in 
this  case,  if  transmitted  to  this  your 
petitioner,  render  unnecessary  any  fur- 
ther trouble ;  if  not,  then  it  is  that  he 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging 
the  favour  of  a  line  in  answer,  presum- 
ing that  the  communication  of  a  matter 
of  fact  known  to  everybody  but  the  her- 
mit of  the  hermitage  above-mentioned, 
would  not  be  a  breach  of  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor's oath. — ^Believe  me  to  be,  with 
great  respect,"  &c.,  &c. 

Lord  St  Helens  to  Beicthak. 

"  Windsor^  6th  January^  1808. 

^'^f  Y  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  note  of  yestor- 
day;  and  though  your  accompanying 
Tract  on  Scotch  Judicature  has  not  yet 
been  forwarded  to  me,  I  can  safely  ac- 
knowledge myself  as  highly  obliged  to 
you  for  it,  as  well  as  for  your  promised 
plan  for  remedying  the  no  less  lament- 
able deficiencies  of  our  own  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal. 

^'  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  can  com- 
municate respecting  the  formation  and 
proceedings  of  the  judicial  committees  of 
council,  will  be  of  little  worth.  How- 
ever, I  will  set  down  all  I  can  state  from 
my  own  knowledge.  Whatever  the 
right  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  in  point 
ol  practice,  no  Privy  Councillor  attends 
those  committees  without  a  special  in- 
vitation; the  form  of  which  is  a  printed 
slip  of  paper,  without  any  signature^ 
specifying  that  a  committee  of  coancil 
will  be  held  at  the  Cock-pit  council- 
chamber  on  such  a  day,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, at  which  your  attendance  is  re- 
quested ;  and  on  the  back  of  this  paper, 
is  written  the  name  of  the  person  at 
whose  house  it  is  to  be  left.  These  sum- 
monses are  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the 
council  in  waiting,  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Lord  President,  through  whose 
means  the  office  is  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  very  few  councillors  whom  he  has 
been  able  to  engage  to  undertake,  occa- 
sionally, this  tiresome  duty.  These 
committees  are  of  two  sorts:  one  for 
deciding  appeals  from  the  plantations, 
and  the  other  for  appeals  from  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Yice-admiralty  courts ;  and 
both  ought,  in  strictness,  to  consist  of  five 
members;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  sufficient  number,  it  has 
been  held  of  late  that  three  are  sufficient. 
Of  these,  one  is  always  an  eminent  law- 
officer;  and,  during  the  period  of  my 
attendance,  this  duty  used  to  be  under- 
taken, in  the  committees  of  appeal  from 
the  plantations,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas;  and  in  those  of 
prize  appeal,  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
assisted  by  Sir  William  Wynne :  but 
the  attendance  of  none  of  these  legal 
men  was  ever  considered  as  obligatory, 
or  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  accom- 
modation to  Government ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  recollect  that,  not  very  long  since, 
a  Master  of  the  Rolls  withdrew  himself 
entirely  from  the  courts  of  prize  appeal, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  politically 
at  variance  with  the  minister  of  the  day. 
From  this  description  of  the  said  com- 
mittees, I  think  you  will  clearly  infer, 
1st.  That  they  stand  in  need  of  much 
the  same  sort  of  alteration  as  you  would 
wish  to  suggest  for  the  judicature  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  2nd,  that  the  mem- 
bers composing  them,  can  fjEurly  claim  no 
higher  title  ihaxi  that  of  occasional  make- 
shifts: since  the  above-described  simi- 
monses  cannot  certainly  be  supposed  to 
constitute  any  special  delegation  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  frequently  happens,  that  they 
are  sent  half  over  the  town,  without  any 
direction  on  the  back,  in  quest  of  any 
Privy  Councillor  whom  the  messenger 
may  chance  to  find  at  home  and  disen- 
gaged. *  It  is  observable,  too,  that  the 
form  of  these  summonses  is  precisely  the 
same  (with  the  omission  of  the  word 


*  Th«  state  of  matters  here  described,  has  been 
considerably  amended  by  the  Act  3  &  4  William 
ly.  c  41,  which  appointed  certain  members  of  the 
council,  holding,  or  who  hare  held  judicial  offices, 
to  form  a  court,  called  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  CounciL 


conunittee)  as  those  which  are  used  for 
assembling  those  councils  at  which  the 
king  himself  usually  presides. 

^^  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  his 
Majesty  is  in  perfect  health,  saving  the 
dimness  of  his  eye-sight,  which,  however, 
has  not  impaired  his  cheerfulness,  nor 
incapacitated  him  from  taking  his  usual 
exercise. 

^'  Repeating  my  sincerest  thanks  for 
your  very  kind  remembrances,  I  am, 
my  dear  Sir,  most  £&ithf uUy  yours.'* 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry aa  to  reversals  of  decisions  in  the 
House  of  Lords  :— 

Ma  Whishaw  to  Bentham. 

^^  January  B^  1808. 

^^One  of  the  reversals  in  1806  was 
the  order  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  which  he 
confirmed  Master  Ord's  report,  appoint- 
ing Lord  Henry  Seymour  and  Lord 
Easton,  guardians  of  Siiss  Seymour,  the 
amiable  infant  in  whose  welfare  the 
Prince  of  Wales  took  so  lively  an  inter- 
est. The  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  this  occasion  was  greater  than 
was  ever  known — greater  even  than 
upon  the  discussion,  some  years  ago, 
relative  to  the  first  day  of  partridge- 
shooting.  It  deserves  also  to  be  recol- 
lected, in  discussing  the  jtidicial  merits 
of  this  great  tribunal,  that  the  reversal 
in  question,  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, and  the  overruling  of  their  own 
decision  on  the  case  of  Judge  Fox*-4dl 
of  them  took  place  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks. 

^'  Of  the  other  reversals  in  1806  and 
1807,  I  have  no  recollection,  but  I  do 
not  apprehend  they  were  in  appeals 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery, — such  re- 
versals being  so  rare,  that  one  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  hear  of  them. 

"The  reversais  in  1797  and  1798 
were,  I  am  pretty  sure,  upon  appeals 
from  the  Exchequer — one  of  them  relat- 
ing to  an  issue  in  a  tithe  cause,  the 
other  in  a  cause  of  Janes  v.  Martin^ 
concerning  which,  see  3,  Anstruther, 
882,  and  5,  Vesey,  junior,  266,  note." 

A  letter  from  Romilly  (January  24) 
has  this  passage : — 
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^  I  oTerfaeard  Lord  Gienville  jester-  I 
day  speaking  in  praise  of  joor  project- 
ed Court  of  Appeal,  whicn,  he  said,  he 
thought  rery  ingenious :  he  asked  £r- 
skineif  yonhad  sent  it  him,  as,  it  seems, 
from  his  answer,  that  jou  have  not; 
I  think  jou  certainly  should  send  it 
him." 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  Bentham,  (of 
which  I  find  no  copy,)  addressed  to  Ro- 
milly,  requesting  him  to  lay  hefore  the 
House  of  Commons  a  proposal,  on  the 
part  of  Bentham,  to  prepare  gratuitously 
a  Code  of  Law  for  Scotland— Bomilly 
writes: — 

Sir  Saihtsl  Romillt  to  Bertham. 

^  Yon  will,  I  hope,  think  me  excusable, 
knowing  what  I  hare  to  do,  that  I  have 
been  so  long  in  answering  your  letter, 
which,  though  in  12mo,  is  a  volume  of 
26  pages.  Yon  have  not  convinced  me. 
Yon  are  greatly  mistaken,  however, 
when  you  suppose  that  I  may  fear  that 
my  power  of  being  useful  will  in  any 
d^ree  be  diminished  by  having  my 
name  coupled  with  yours.  I  have  no 
such  apprehension ;  but  I  do  iqyprehend, 
that  both  your  and  my  power  of  doing 
any  good,  will  be  very  much  lessened  by 
taking  a  step  totally  different  from  the 
usual  course  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, and  which  will  afford  a  pretext  for 
that  ridicule  with  which  many  persons 
would  be  glad  to  cover  us  both.  You 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  that  any  good  citizen  who  has  a 
project  which,  in  his  judgment,  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  public,  should  desire 
that  his  project  may  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  either  House  of  Parliament.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  believe  was  never  done 
yet.  Petitions  complaining  of  grievances 
are  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  but 
as  to  plans  for  the  public  advantage, 
they  must  be  the  subject  of  some  specific 
motion — ^they  may  be  referred  to  com- 
mittees, but  it  must  be  by  some  member 
proposing  that  they  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  law,  or  of  some  public  proceeding. 

^  That  the  measure  is  not  a  job— that 
you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  your  time 
and  labour  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  recom- 


mendation of  what  would  be 
would  ^such  is  the  temper,  and  sudi  the 
principles  of  the  House  of  Commons} 
afford  a  strong  objection  to  it,  and  give 
an  opening  to  much  ridicule.  The  thing 
would,  in  itself,  be  absolutely  incredible. 

^  You  sumMse  that  I  wish  to  discour- 
age your  design  altogether — that  is 
r»dly  not  exactly  the  case,  though  I  own 
I  have  doubts  whether  your  time  would 
not  be  much  more  usefully  employed  on 
your  book  on  Evidence. 

^  If  anjfbody  can  execute  such  an  en- 
terprise as  you  project,  (being  ignorant^ 
when  he  sets  out,  of  Scotch  £aw,)  I  be- 
lieve it  is  you;  but  I  do  doubt  whether 
even  you  can  execute  it." 

Colonel  Burr. 

^  I  was  brought  acquainted,"  said 
Beodiam,  ^with  Colonel  Aaron  Burr 
thus:  He  had  given  a  general  order 
to  a  bookseller  to  forward  whatever 
works  I  should  publish.  I  waa  then 
very  little  known.  This  was  good  evi- 
dence of  analogy  between  his  ideas 
and  mine.  He  came  here  expecting 
this  government  to  assist  his  endea- 
vours in  Mexico;  but  the  government 
had  just  then  made  up  their  quarrel  with 
Spain.  We  met:  he  was  pregnant  with 
interesting  facts.  He  gave  me  hundreds 
of  porticularB  respecting  Washington. 
In  those  days,  I  uised  to  go  to  Ox^tead, 
where  there  is  a  handsome  gentleman's 
house  called  Barrow  Green,  which  was 
occupied  by  Koe's  eldest  brother.  Burr 
went  there  with  me ;  and  once  when  I 
went  to  Barrow  Green,  I  lent  him  my 
house  in  Qdeen  Square  Place,  fife 
meant  really  to  make  himself  Emperor 
of  Mexico.  He  told  me,  I  should  be  the 
legislator,  and  he  would  send  a  ship  of 
war  for  me.  He  gave  me  an  account  of 
his  duel  with  Hamilton.  He  was  sure 
of  being  able  to  kill  him  :  so  I  thought 
it  little  better  than  a  murder.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  prodigious  intre- 
pidity ;  and  if  his  project  had  fuled  in 
Mexico, he  meant  to  set  up  fora  monarch 
in  ihe  United  States.  He  said,  the 
Mexicans  would  all  follow,  like  a  flock 
of  sheepJ* 

Dumont  thus  speaks  of  Colonel 
Burr: — 
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DUMOKT  TO  BfiNTHAM. 

(Translation.) 

*'  I  have  met  with  a  person  in  London 
enjoying  a  celebrity  which  is  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  him,  and  from  which 
he  has  retreated  into  a  capital,  two 
thousand  leagues  from  his  home.  This 
is  Mr  Edward  in  England ;  in  America, 
it  was  Mr  Barr.  We  met  at  dinner, — 
acquaintance  was  soon  established  be- 
tween us ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  me 
named,  he  inquired  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise and  of  satisfaction,  if  I  were  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Bent- 
ham.  He  had  read  'Principles'  and 
*  Usury;'  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
announcement  at  Paris,  had  sent  for 
sundry  copies.  He  spoke  of  them  with 
the  strongest  admiration, — said  they 
were  the  only  works  on  legislation 
where  there  waa  philosophical  method : 
that  compared  to  these,  Montesquieu's 
writings  were  trifling,  &c^  He  added, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  recommendations, 
they  were  little  read  in  America,  where 
anything  requiring  studious  application 
is  neglected.  Nobody  but  Crallatin  had 
felt  aU  their  merit,  and  Gallatin  was 
the  best  head  in  the  United  States.  Mr 
Burr  was  anxiously  desirous  of  knowing 
the  author,— of  passing  a  day  with  him : 
this,  said  he,  would  be  a  satisfaction  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  passes  all  the 
autumn  in  England,  but  does  not  know 
how  long  beyond.  If  you  are  dii^sed  to 
reoeire  him,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
let  me  give  him  the  happy  news,  and  I 
think  you  will  not  be  sorry  you  have 
seen  him.  You  may  tell  me,  his  duel 
with  Hamilton  was  a  savage  affair ;  but  he 

has  no  desire  whateverto  break  your  head. 

«  «  «  « 

'^  I  hope  you  are  as  much  a  Spaniard 
as  I  am.  Lord  Grenville  is  not  a 
Spaniard  at  all :  he  has  no  hopes  what- 
ever of  success." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Burr 
was  invited  to  Barrow  Green,  where 
Bentham  was  then  staying;  and  great 
was  his  joy  on  receiving  the  invitation. 
Bentham  desired  a  horse  to  be  sent  for 
his  accommodation;  but  Burr  had  pro- 
vided a  horse  of  his  own. 

VOL.X. 


Lord  Holland  and  Dumont,  took  no 
small  trouble,  in  1 808,  to  give  to  the  Span- 
ish Cortes  the  benefit  of  Bentham*s  coun- 
sels for  the  direction  of  their  debates. 
Lord  Henry  Petty  had  sent  to  them  the 
pamphlet  on  the  {practice  of  the  British 
Parliament,  which  Romilly  had  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  ;*  but 
as  it  did  not  contain  a  rationale^  it  was 
thought  less  likely  to  be  useful  than  the 
Political  Tacticfr  which  presentedreo^on^ 
for  the  arrangements  proposed.  Lord 
H.  Petty  suggested  the  republication 
of  Bentham's  Taetigue  in  Cadiz;  but 
Dumont  was  unwiUine.to  risk  the  innu- 
merable errata  to  which  it  would  be  ex- 
posed there. .  But  the  fair  prospects  of 
Spain,  and  the  hopes  of  contributing  to 
the  establishment  of  freedom  and  good 
govemmeni  in  that  country,  had  almost., 
decided  Bentham  to  depart  without  de^e 
lay  for  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  governs 
ment. 

Dumont  writes  to  him  (29th  A.tigtt^t» 
1808):— 

Dumont  to  Bentham. 
(Translation.) 

"  I  was  thinkings— yes !  I  wa?  think- 
ing about  it — ^but  the  idea  wbs  not 
ripe.  I  wanted  to  talk  it. over  with 
Lord  Holland,  who  is  expected  here 
to-morrow,  and  who  may  suggest  some- 
thing either  with  regard  to  the  fond 
or  to  the/orvM,  or  to  the  means;  and 
his  recommendation  may  go  far  with 
the  Spanish  Deputies,  or  the  literary 
men  of  Spain.  Since  the  Prindpea  are 
known  and  circulated  there — ^the  plank 
is  made — and  the  younger  may  walk  on 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  elder.  I 
spoke  to  Lord  H.  about  it;  and  as  a 
great  part  of  the  work  was  done  in  Hol- 
land House^  and  especially  the  Introduc- 
tion, in  which  I  have  recorded  some  facts 
connected  with  the  National  Assembly, 
I  proposed,  with  his  permission,  to  date 
it  from  the  place  where  it  was  created — 
that  circumstance  would  not  be  without 
utility  in  Spain ;  but  I  must  revise  the 
MS.  Eight  years  have  passed  since  it 
was  written.    We  must  ascertain  if  it 


•  See  above,  p.  212. 
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could  not  be  made  more  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Cortea — ^whether  the 
prefiice  should  not  be  Spaniardized — 
the  Spaniards  somewhat  caressed— ^r 
whether  it  should  not  be  made  altogether 
a  work  of  philosophic  abstraction,  with- 
out regard  to  any  particular  country,  or 
any  particular  form  of  government.  I 
must  bring  to  it  the  impartiality  which 

belongs  to  a  forgotten  work. 

«  «  «  «  « 

^'  I  remember,  that  in  a  special  chapter 
you  attack  the  system  oitwo  deliberative 
chambers.  My  observations  in  France 
have  not  brought  me  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. I  added  a  chapter  in  favour  of 
the  division  of  the  Legislative  body,  and 
I  think  the  balance  was  on  the  side  of 
two  Chambers ;  but  for  the  Cortes,  the 
question  is  of  less  importance.  They 
make  but  one  Assembly,  where  all  the 
Deputies  vote  together." 

There  are  multitudes  of  Colonel  Burr's 
letters  to  Bentham.  From  them  I  will 
give  a  few  extracts,  characteristic  of  his 
style  and  character : — 

CoL.  Aaron  Burr  to  Bentham. 
*' 23d  August,  1808. 

*'  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  at- 
tracrt  the  notice  of  Lord  Hawkesbury. 
On  my  arrival  in  town  last  evening,  a 
note  from  that  department  was  found  at 
my  lodgings,  dated  on  Thursday  last, 
requesting  my  attendance  on  the  day 
then  following  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  shall,  therefore,  as  in 
duty  bound,  advise  his  lordship,  or  his 
man  Beckett,  of  my  arrival,  and  of  mj 
readiness  to  lend  a  gracious  ear  to  their 
future  requests.  This  business,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  (and  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  it  is  for  no  good,  having  no 
business  with  that  department,  nor  de- 
siring ever  to  have  any,)  will  unavoid- 
ably detain  me  to-morrow,  and  very 
likely  the  next  day,  of  which  I  hasten 
to  give  you  this  notice. 

^  I  called  last  evening  at  the  Bird 
Cage,  (a  most  beautiful  cage,  and  from 
which  one  would  never  wiui  to  escape,) 
and  handed  your  note  to  Mrs  S.,  the 
housekeeper.  Her  reception  gave  me 
the   most  flattering  testimony  of  the 


very  friendly  tenor  of  your  instructions 
to  her. 

'^  The  Hawkesbury  affair  turned  out 
to  be-— just  nothing.  If  no  other  digni- 
fied personage  should  honour  me  with 
his  notice,  I  shall  dine  with  you  on  Wed- 
nesday." 

"*  2d  September,  1808. 

'^  I  found,  readily,  the  letters  to  Lord 
Pelham,  and  the  Plea  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  read  them  with  very  great 
interest :  but  it  gave  me  a  fever  to  see 
by  what  sort  of  reasons  the  *■  project'  was 
defeated — ^the  particular  items,  indeed, 
do  not  appear,  yet  the  nature  of  those 
reasons  is  sufficiently  manifest.  These 
letters  are  a  gross  libel  on  the  Govern- 
ment; and  if  you  had  developed  the 
details,  I  think  it  probable  you  would 
have  made  a  practical  experiment  on 
the  doctrines  of  Pitt  and  Portland,  by  a 
voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  I  am 
resolved  that  the  Panopticon  shall  be 
known  in  America." 

''  12th  September,  1808. 

^'New  cause  of  delay!  Gods,  how 
weaiy  I  am  of  delays !  My  soul  is  with 
you  at  Barrow  Green,  and  the  mortal 
part  of  me  would  follow  it,  if  not  kept 
back  by  violence  —  but  can  I,  ought 
I  to  disappoint  poor  Swart wout?  On 
my  return  from  Hampetead,  I  found 
here  a  letter  from  him  written  at  Liver- 
pool, whither  I  had  sent  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  himself,  seeing  no  prospect  that 
I  should  be  able  to  do  anything  for  him. 
This  is  that  Swartwout  who  was  seized, 
robbed,  transported  two  thousand  miles, 
immured  in  a  solitary  prison,  denied 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper--denied 
a  Hab.  Corp. — not  allowed  to  speak 
with  a  human  being, — and  all  on  stupi-^ 
don  of  being  connected  with  one  who 
was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  commit 
a  crime;  this  he  bore  with  something 
more  dignified  than  mere  passive  firm- 
ness. This  Swartwout  writes — ^but  here 
is  the  letter — ^read,  and  pronounce — (my 
apotheosis  is  now  put  off,  till  Thursday, 
certain,)  the  influence  of  your  name! 
He  too  must  be  mad — but  then,  as  I  am 
the  leading  cause  of  it,  he  has  claims  to 
my  indulgence." 
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*'C.  S.  P.,  1st  OcUtmy  1808. 
"  The  history  of  my  late  visit  to  Hert- 
ford must  be  reserred  till  we  meet.  It 
will  afford  you  some  moments  of  amuse- 
ment; the  stock  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  experience  of  tl^e  approaching 
week,  for  Lord  Barrington  has  proposed 
Tarious  objects  of  amusement ;  yet,  shall 
I  confess  to  you?  these  very  reereationiy 
to  me,  are  labour.  I  participate  with 
coldness — ^all  I  say  is  weighed,  and  ge- 
nerally forced.  Ijiere  is,  indeed,  some 
gratification  of  curiosity,  and  a  slight 
hope  that  new  channels  of  communica- 
tion and  of  influence  may  be  discovered." 

''  Q.  S.  P.,  4^  October^  1808. 

*^This  day  (yesterday,  Monday  mean- 
ing) meeting  your  fhend,  Reeves,  (in 
whose  holy  keeping  I  am,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  &c.,)  he  gave  me  a  most 
friendly  and  affectionate  reception — 
prayed  me  to  dine,  which  was  accepted 
— ^met  there  Mr  and  Mrs  Brown,  who 
have  been  much  in  Russia,  and  Ch^mers 
— (do  you  hear  me?) — ^all  very  social 
— very  happy  to  know  Mr  B — ! 

^'  It  is  nevertheless,  my  dear  friend, 
but  too  obvious  that  I  am  a  mere  encum- 
brance here,  and  ought  to  be  gone;  yet 
the  attempt  proposed  shall  be  made, 
humiliating  and  hopeless  as  it  is.  Thus 
I  shall,  at  least,  escape  the  reproaches 
of  my  friends,  and  what  is  of  more  mo- 
ment^ my  own. — God  preserve  you. 

A-B." 

An  amusing  account  of  his  adventures, 
in  a  journey  to  several  towns  in  England, 
I  give  entire  :— 

''  21<^  December,  1808. 

*'  The  adventures  of  Gilblass  Mohsa- 
gungk  de  Manhattan.  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 21st  December,  a.d.  1808. — In  a 
garret  at  the  Black  Lion,  Water  Lane, 
London.  Having  made  half  a  dinner 
at  Q.  S.  P.,  drove  off  furiously  to  the 
White  Horse,  Piccadilly,  to  be  in  time 
for  the  Oxford  stage.  Having  waited 
half  hour,  and  coach  not  come,  the 
weather  cooly  went  in  to  warm — having 
warmed  half  hour,  awondering  at  the 
delay,  went  out  to  ace  the  coach  had 
been  gone  twenty  minutes.    My  honest 
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coachman,  as  well  to  be  sheltered  from 
the  storm,  as  for  repoee,  had  got  inside, 
and  was  sound  asleep.  Drove  to  the 
Gloucester  Coffee-house  to  take  the 
mail—was  advised  to  go  the  Golden 
something.  Charing  Cross — ^thither  went, 
the  mail  was  full  inside  and  out — thence 
to  the  Saracen's  Head — ^thence  back  to 
the  Ship — same  report — ^to  Fetter  Lane 
—coach  full — ^to  the  Black  Lion,  Water 
Lane,  Fleet — ^fuU  inside  and  out — to  the 
Old  Crown,  Holbom — no  coach  there 
till  Friday— to  the  Bolt-in-Tun— where 
found  seat  in  a  coach  to  go  at  seven  to- 
morrow— ^but  no  bed  to  be  had.  Went 
to  the  nearest  inn,  being  the  same  Black 
Lion,  where  I  am  occupant  of  a  garret 
room  up  fo«r  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  very 
dirty  bed.  In  the  public  room,  however,  I 
havebeeaamused  for  an  hour  with  a  very 
handsome^,  young  Dane— don't  smile — it 
is  a  mule— a  merchant.  I  would  have 
slept  on  the  porch,  or  walked  the  street 
all  night,  sooner  than  have  returned  to 
Q.  S.  P.— coach  hire,  nine  shillings. 

"  Oxford,  Thursday  evening,  22d 
December. — Was  called  at  six  to  be 
ready  for  the  coach  at  seven — ^gave  my 
^^^ggsi^^  to  a  porter,  but  having  stopt  a 
minute  to  mskke  change,  he  got  out  of 
my  sight.  I  missed  the  way,  and  when 
I  got  to  the  Bolt-in-Tun,  the  coach  had 
gone — my  passage,  218.  having  been 
pud  in  the  evening,  there  was  no  induce^ 
ment  to  wait  for  me — pursued,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  overtake  the  coach 
— found  in  it  one  man.  Having  pre- 
served perfect  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
by  way  of  experiment,  I  remarked  that 
the  day  was  very  mild^  which  he  denied 
flatly,  and  in  a  tone  and  manner  bb  if 
he  would  have  bit  me.  I  laughed  out 
heartily,  and  very  kindly  inquired  into 
his  morning's  adventures.  He  was  old, 
gouty,  very  fat.  No  hack  being  to  be  had 
at  that  early  hour,  or,  what  is  more  pro* 
bable,  choosing  to  save  the  shilling,  be 
had  walked  from  his  house  to  the  inn — 
had  fallen  twice — ^got  wet  and  bruised, 
and  was  very  sure  that  he  should  be  laid 
up  with  the  gout  for  six  months.  I 
sympathized  with  bis  misfortunes,  won- 
dered at  the  complacency  with  which  he 
bore  them,  and  joined  him  in  curaing 
the  weather,  the  streets,  and  the  hack* 
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ney  coachmen.  He  became  complacent 
and  talkative — such  is  John  Bull.  We 
took  in  another  fat  man,  a  woman  still 
fJEitter,  and  a  boy — afterwards  a  very 
pretty,  graceful,  arch-looking  girl  about 
eighteen,  going  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt 

Lady  W .    But  Mademoiselle  was 

reserved  and  distant.  At  the  first  change 
of  horses,  she  agreed  to  take  breakfast, 
which  we  did  iete-d-t^e — ^was  charmed 


to  find  her  all  animation,  gaiety, 
badinage.  By  the  aid  of  drink  to  the 
coachman,  our  companions  were  kept 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  cooling  in  the 
coach — ^they  had  breakfasted  when  we 
joined  them ;  the  reserve  of  my  little 
Syren  returned — ^after  various  miitless 
essays,  and  at  first  without  suspecting 
the  cause,  finding  it  impossible  to  pro- 
yoke  anything  beyond  a  cold  mono- 
syllable. I  composed  myself  to  sleep, 
and  slept  soundly  about  eight  hours  be- 
tween London  and  this  place,  where  we 
arrived  at  eight  this  evening:  (there 
must  be  something  narcotic  in  the  air  of 
this  island, — I  have  slept  more  during 
my  six  months'  residence  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  preceding  three 
years  of  my  life,  since  the  age  of  14) ; 
took  leave  of  my  little  Spartana. — 
Mem :  To  write  an  essay,  historical  and 
critical,  on  the  education  and  treatment 
of  women  in  England — ^its  influence  on 
morals  and  happiness. 

''  Thinking  it  too  late  to  call  on  Mr 
Prawuit^  (your  instructions  are  not  lost 
on  me,)  I  wrote  him  a  polite  note,  en- 
closing the  letter,  and  proposing  to  see 
him*  in  the  morning,  to  which  a  polite 
answer  was  received. 

«  Oxford,  2Sd  December  {Friday.) 

^  I  was  received  with  the  distinction 
due  to  such  a  letter.  His  manner  is  mild, 
cheerful,  and  courteous.  He  engaged 
me  to  dine,  and  sent  for  a  young  '•fdlou? 
who  went  with  me  through  all  the  great 
buildings,  and  showed  me  all  the  strange 
things.  Many  of  those  for  which  I  in- 
quired he  had  never  before  heard  of. 
Everything  here  is  for  ostentation,  and 
nothing  for  use.  A  manuscript  of 
Home's  Mirror  was  shown  me,  but  evi- 
dently modem — a  hand-writing  much 
like  our  K.'s.    The  librarian  acknow- 


ledged it  wafi  but  a  copy,  and  professed 
no  knowledge  of  the  original.  The  bust 
of  Aristotle  has  a  forehead  very  like 
youzs.  We  were  more  than  three  hours 
traversing  the  various  buildings — ^I  was 
much  gratified-7-my  poor  conductor  near- 
ly frozen. 

*'  Two  plump,  hale  *  Fellows'  joined 
us  at  dinner.  Study  and  abstinence  had 
not  yet  impaired  their  rosy  complexions ; 
all  in  canonicals.  The  dinner  was  ex- 
cellent, and  well  served.  The  details  of 
the  conversation  shall  amuse  you  at  an- 
other time,  and  they  cannot  be  written. 
A  few  hints  may  serve  as  memoranda — 
'  I  would  rather  our  friend  B.  should 
write  on  Legislation  than  on  Morals! 
Holy  father !  if  ever  one  of  thy  crea- 
tures was  endowed  with  benevolence 
without  alloy,'  &c.  All  this  was  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  expression  was  quali- 
fied, and  qualified,  till  finally  it  settled 
on  the  single  point  of  divorce^  and  Hume 
was  quoted. 

"  By  mutual  consent.  Divine  autho- 
rity waa  laid  aside,  and  I  made  a  speech, 
which  was  very  silly,  for  I  ovtght  to  have 
turned  it  off  with  levity. 

"  '  The  innate  sense  of  religion.' — 
'  The  most  barbarous  nations  have  some 
religion.' — Has  it  not  a  great  influence 
on  your  Indians?  !— We  then  got  on 
American  politics, — statistics,  geogra- 
phy, laws,  &C., — and  onall  which  a  most 
profound  and  learned  ignorance  was  dis- 
played.— ^The  evening  wound  up  plea- 
santly, and  we  parted  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  courtesy. — He  appears  to 
be  of  cheerful  temper  and  amiable  dis- 
position.— Yet,  though  he  speaks  of  you 
with  reverence,  and  probably  prays  for 
you,  I  presume  that  he  thinKS  you  will 
be  eternally  damned;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  expects  to  be  lolling  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  with  great  complaoency 
hearing  you  sing  out  for  a  drop  of  water. 
—Such  is  the  mild  genius  of  our  holy 
religion ! 

"  Brammiggem,  fthough,  indeed,  I 
have  several  times  heard  it  called  Bir- 
mingham,) Satorday  evening,  24th  De- 
cember. Left  OxJford  at  seven  this 
morning. — ^We  were  four  inside,— the 
only  article  of  any  interest  was  a  smart 
little  comely  branette,  who  had  been 
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through  Blenheim  castle,  and  all  the 
other  places  of  note  within  twenty  miles, 
—could  describe  all  the  pictures  and 
statues,  had  read  all  the  fashionable 
novels  and  poetry,  and  seemed  to  know 
everybody  and  everything. — I  was  never 
more  at  a  loss  in  which  rank  of  beings 
to  class  her,  but  was  very  much  amused. 
—At  twenty  miles,  we  put  her  down  at 
a  very  respectable  farm-house, — I  hand- 
ed her  in, — W99  introduced  to  her  aunt, 
— ^  My  dear  aunt,  this  gentleman  has 
been  extremely  polite  to  me,  on  the  road.' 
— I  received  from  aunt  and  niece  a  very 
warm  invitation  to  call  on  my  return, 
which  I  very  faithfully  promised  to  do, 
whensoever,  &c. — If,  &c. — At  Stratford, 
where  lie  the  bones  of  Shakspeare,  the 
bar-maid  gave  me  a  very  detailed  account 
of  the  jubilee  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
At  about  twenty  miles  further,  was 
pointed  out  a  very  handsome  establish- 
ment of  Sir Smith,  dit  frire  de 

Me  Fitzherbert.  For  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  we  had  on  board,  a  strange, 
vulgar-lookinff  fellow,  who  had  been  all 
over  the  world, — spoke  Latin,  French, 
and  Spanish, — and  in  the  course  of  three 
hours  told  me  more  than  a  hundred  lies, 
probably  some  itinerant  Irish  school- 
master. 

^^The  market-place  and  the  principal 
street  adjoining  to  which  I  am  set  down, 
is  full  of  people,  tents,  booths,  camps, 
candles,  tiddlers,  pipers,  horns.  Having 
nothing  to  amuse  me  within,  I  shall  sally 
forth  to  see  what  is  going  forward  with- 
out. But,  first,  I  have  taken  passage 
for  Liverpool,  to  set  off  at  half-past 
eleven,  being  advised  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  get  on, — ^very  much  against 
my  will,  therefore,  I  go  to  Liverpool. 
We  shall,  from  appearances,  make  a 
lively  party.  At  this  hour  to-morrow 
I  may  have  something  more  amusing  to 
say.     Now  I  go. 

**  Twelve  o'clock—Still  at  Birming- 
ham— full  of  contrition  and  remorse — 
lost  my  passage — lost  (or  spent)  288. 
and  a  pair  of  gloves — every  bed  in  the 
house  engaged — ^no  hope  of  getting  on 
but  by  the  mail  at  seven  to-morrow 
morning.  The  office  shut,  and  no  pas- 
sage to  be  taken  to-night.  What  busi- 
ness had  I  to  go  sauntering  about  the 
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streets  of  a  strange  place  alone  and  un- 
armed on  Christmas  Eve  ?  Truly  I  want 
a  guardian  more  than  at  fifteen.  It  was 
K.'s  fault  that  I  left  my  dirk,  and  I 
could  choke  him  for  it.  I  have  often 
heard  that  great  sinners  have  relieved 
their  consciences  by  full  confession — let 
me  try: — I  sallied  forth — there  were 
hundreds  of  smartly^  dressed  folks  of  all 
sexes  and  ages  in  little  groups,  and  very 
gay ;  I  joined  one  party,  and  then  an- 
other and  another, — ^at  length  I  got  so 
well  suited  with  a  couple,  that  we  agreed 
to  walk  and  see  the  town,  and  there 
repose  a  little  out  of  the  street.  You 
know  that  I  have  always  had  a  passion 
for  certain  branches  of  natural  history, 
— ^these  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  fit 
subjects  for  examination  ;  and  even  now, 
under  all  the  horrors  of  remorse,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  it  was  a  most  instruc- 
tive, and,  bating  one  cursed  rencontre 
which  had  nearly  ended  in  a  riot,  a  most 
amusing  lesson.  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  all  this  penitence  is  for  the  four  7s., 
and  not  for  the  folly — on  which  a  very 
good  theological  <][iscour8e  might  l>e 
written.  The  subject  shall  be  recom- 
mended to  our  friend  the  provost.  In- 
deed, I  was  very  much  amused;  I 
heard  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
grandees  ol  the  town,  and  fine,  strange, 
and  pretty  things.  At  this  moment  i£ 
comes  into  my  head  how  to  redeem  this 
28s. :  it  shall  be  done,  and  then  peace 
of  conscience  will  be  restored. 

"I  will  take  passage  outside — ^half 
price  only,  I  am  resolved,  and  you  shall 
see  how  1  execute. 

"  Mem. — Lo !  the  value  of  repentance : 
for  another  7s.  I  have  got  a  bed — a 
thing  not  wanted  for  me." 

Burr  sketched  briefly  the  character  of 
his  three  principal  friends  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  thus : — 

"William  P.  Van  Ness,  Kinder- 
hook,  aristocrat,  aged  30 — ^austere,  not 
eloquent. 

"•John  Duer,  Goshen,  Orange  County, 
26 — classical,  good  writer,  mild,  will  be 
eloquent. 

"  John  V.  N.  Yates,  Albany,  28— 
managing  man,  eloquent,  firm,  active, 
bold,  generous." 
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BENTHAM'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Litchfield, 
snppoBing  that  BLsbop  Bentham*  was 
an  ancestor  of  Bentham,  applied  to  him 
for  ten  guineas  to  enable  them  to  blazon 
the  Bishop's  arms  on  the  stained  glass 
window  of  their  cathedral;  but  I  believe 
the  letter  was  never  answered.  Bentham 
cared  little  about  ancestiy,  and  less  (if 
possible)  about  his  own  ancestors. 

Burr  seems  to  have  undertaken  to 
attempt  bringing  round  some  leading 
Spaniard  (probwlj  Urejo,)  to  advocate 
the  introduction  of  a  good  system  of 
debating  in  the  Cortes, — but  he  feiiled, 
and  writes  thus  (Sept.  1,  1808)  :— 

Colonel  Burr  to  Brntrax . 

"  There  is  no  longer  a  hope  of  the 
patronage,  nor  even  of  the  good  will  of 
the  Don^  for  any  improvement  in  poli- 
tical tactics, — the  horrors  of  innovation 
have  invaded  him.  ^  The  Cortes  must, 
and  ought  to,  and  will,  proceed  in  its 
own  way,  and  according  to  its  ancient 
usages, — the  attempt  to  instruct  it  by 
the  example  of  foreign  assemblies,  espe- 
cially of  any  so  highly  tainted  with  de- 
mocratic infection  as  those  of  France  at 
one  time,  and  of  England  at  all  times, 
would  be  odious  and  alarming,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.' 

^  It  is  a  task  (one  would  think)  of 
no  great  difficulty,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  forms  which  preserve  decorum, 
add  dignity,  and  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  an  endy  and  those  changes  in 
principle  which  may  either  impair  or 
extend  the  power,  or  vary  the  objects  of 
an  institution, — if  similar  apprehensions 
should,  in  like  manner,  obstruct  their 
improvement  in  Military  Tactics,  (and 
they  would  be  equally  well-founded,) 
God  help  the  patriots  of  Spain. — ^The 
truth  is,  my  friend  has  an  interest,  a 
deep,  imperious,  personal  interest  in  the 
perpetuation  of  abuses. — How  would  you 
reason  against  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  ? — Only  by  holding  out  the  pro- 
spectof  lOOM., — whichi  believe  neither 
you  nor  I  can  do  jtut  now,  Les  Com- 
missairos  will,  nevertheless,  it  is  hoped, 
be  free  from  the  influence,  if  not  wholly 

.  *  Thonuti  B«nUiUB,  of  Magdalene  Colleee,  Ox' 
ford,  Biibop  of  Litchfield  from  1559  to  15/8. 


from  the  prejudices  which  encumber  this 
new  patriot." 

DUMOXT  TO  BEirrOAM. 

(Translation.) 

"  March, — march, — full  gallop, — A 
bride  ahutte^  ventre  a  terre.^  Quit  e  veiy- 
tfiing, — abuidon  friends, — business, — 
engagements,— pleasures. — ^What!  Not 
yet  set  out !  Talk, — selfish,— 4mwortfaj 
disciple  of  such  a  master! 

^  Instead  of  putting  pepper  into  your 
tail,  it  has  put  poppies  into  your  cup, — 
There  is  your  phrase,  my  dear  philoso- 
pher! and  mine  is  but  the  commentary. 
— How  happy  to  be  so  young,  with  the 
brightest  hopes, — ^to  conceive,  to  execute 
a  proiect  in  an  instant.  Alas!  French- 
men have  added  four  score  to  mj  years. 
My  hopes  are  so  feeble  that  thej  will 
not  let  me  move  one  step  an  hour. 

*^  But  here  it  a  rarity.  A  book  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman;  edited,  abridged, 
lengthened  by  a  Genevese;  invested  with 
notes  by  a  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States;  translated  and  commented  on 
by  a  noble  Spaniard,  ex-minister,  Sec. 
What  a  sensation  such  a  book  muei 
make.  What  a  goodly  company  1  In 
Spain  everybody  has  a  long  kyrielle  of 
godfathers  and  patrons, — so  shouldbooks. 
Four  are  not  enough.  We  will  have, 
then,  more.  One  with  a  commendatory 
preface, — another  with  an  apologetical 
postscript, — a  third  with  a  commentary 
on  the  commentaries. 

^^  I  have  observed, — it  is  an  old  obser- 
vation of  mine,— that  no  political  as- 
sembly adopts  a  printed  project, — or 
adopts  ideas  to  which  publicity  has  been 
given, — I  mean  textnally  and  in  mass. 
They  nominate  a  committee. — Will  that 
committee  adopt  a  work  already  written, 
— a  foreign  work  ? — Will  they  commit 
a  suicide? — a  suicide  of  reputation. — 
Will  they  declare  themselves  null, — ^in- 
ept,— ^incapable ?«—0,  no!  Individual 
self-love,— national  self-love,  forbid  it. 

*'  To  succeed,  it  would  be  neoeasary  to 
know  some  distinguished  member  of  the 
Cortes,  to  deliver  theTactiquetohim,and 
say,  *'  Here  are  regulations  all  ready, — 
and  the  reasons  too.  Do  with  them  what 
you  can. — ^Take  the  honour, — ^give  the 
glory  to  your  committee.     It  is  your 
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affair.    Aasemblies  are  proud  beggars, 

on  whom  our  alms  must  be  forced.    The 

evangelical  precept  of  secrecy,  is  more 

necessary  towards  the  poor  in  mind,  than 

the  indigent  in  fortune :  the  hands  that 

aid  them  must  be  hidden." 

»     ,    »         *         »         » 

^^  A  translation  which  should  bear  the 
name  of  the  author  only,  would  be  of 
great  importance.  There  is  a  resistance 
to  the  domination  of  authority.  If  a 
Spanish  translator  had  celebrity,  he 
would  hare  enemies.  His  name  would 
create  prejudices.  Mirabeau  presented 
the  MS.  on  Parliamentary  Proceedings, 
which  Romilly  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Assembly, — and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  prejudices  against 
Mirabeau  were  the  cause  of  its  cold  re- 
ception." 

"  30  Sept. 

*^  Urejo  makes  the  same  objection  as 
I  did,  on  the  danger  of  celebrated  names. 
You  are  too  eager, — ^all  of  you. — I  have 
lead  in  my  brains, — poking  will  not 
make  me  go  faster.  Scamper  on,  if  you 
like,— only  do  not  expect  me  to  be 
scampering  with  you. — ^I  shall  move  on 
in  my  peaceful  way. — Do  not  let  me 
be  blamed, — ^I  travel  en  tolo^  or,  if  yon 
will,  en  Deeobli^eanteJ" 

Bentham,  in  consequence  of  his  com- 
munications with  Colonel  Burr,  seemed 
seriously  resolved  on  taking  up  his  abode 
for  some  years  on  the  Table  Land  of 
Mexico.  This  letter  to  Lord  Holland 
gives  a  curious  account  of  his  motives 
and  his  projects : — 

Bentham  to  Lord  Holland. 
^^  Queen  Square  Plaeey  Westminster^ 
"  31^  Octobery  1808. 
"  My   Lord, — Your  lordship  little 
expected  to  be  intruded  upon  by  a  letter 
from  the  undersigned,  still  less  on  the 
.       subject  which  gives  occasion  to  it.     He 
l/^  flatters  himself  with  the  idea  of  being 
not  altogether  unknown  in  your  lord- 
ship's circle,  in  his  character  of  a  quiet, 
pains-taking,  inoffensive  recluse,  in  whom 
though  no  man  has  a  companion,  every 
man  has  a  friend,  and  who,  though  an 
~^nglishman  by  birth,  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world  by  naturalization.    The  Defence 
of  Usury  was  planned  and  conducted  at 
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a  sequestered  villa  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crichoff,  a  town  on  the  river  Sojc,  in 
the  Government  of  Moghilev,  in  White 
Russia.  A  fancy  has  taken  him  for  de- 
fending something  else  as  bad,  or  doing 
something  else  as  whimsical,  and  with 
equal  privacy,  and  to  as  little  purpose, 
in  some  equally  sequestered  situation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  if  it  be  practicable, 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  And  now,  my 
lord,  your  lordship  sees,  by  anticipation, 
the  substance  of  what  it  remains  for  roe 
to  write.  The  case  is,  that,  though 
upon  the  whole,  considering  my  time  of 
life,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain 
on  the  score  of  health,  I  have  some  lit- 
tle infirmities  against  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  the  table-land 
of  that  country  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  year,  I  feel  my- 
self so  pinched  by  the  cold  of  our  English 
winters,  that  a  great  part  of  the  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  employed  in 
driving  the  quill,  is  consumed  in  think- 
ing of  the  cold,  and  endeavouring,  but 
in  vain,  to  keep  off  that  unpleasant  sen- 
sation without  bringing  on  worse.  But 
is  there  no  heat  in  fire  ?  Yes:  but  as  it 
comes  from  our  English  fire-places,  such 
is  the  heat,  as  neither  my  eyes,  nor  other 
parts  about  me,  are  able  to  endure.  Be- 
tween eyes  and  feet,  perpetual  quarrel 
about  heat :  feet  never  can  have  enough, 
eyes  never  little  enough — a  new  edition 
of  the  old  parable  of  the  members. 
Mexico,  from  a  variety  of  authorities, 
private  as  well  as  public,  I  have  learnt 
to  consider  as  affording  a  climate,  by 
which  all  such  differences  would  be 
kept  at  rest.  Temperature  just  what 
anybody  pleases.  If  you  want  it  warmer, 
you  go  doum  a  few  hundred  ^ards :  if 
cooler,  you  go  up.  In  the  capital  itself, 
never  higher  than  84 :  average  duration 
of  human  life  one-third  longer,  com- 
pared with  a  healthy  situation  (I  do 
not  remember  exactly  what)  in  Europe. 
Such  is  said  to  be  the  power  of  the  two 
antagonizing,  but  harmonizing,  and  mu- 
tually regulating  circumstances,  altitude 
of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  and  ditto 
of  the  earth's  surface  above  the  sea. 

^  Explicit^  Sect  1,  concerning  the  end 
in  view:  incipity  Sect.  2,  concerning 
means  for  the  accomplishment  thereof. 
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[1808. 


"  Upon  my  brother's  return  from 
Russia,  he  brought  me  as  a  present  ^m 
Admiral  Mordrinoff,  a  copy  of  a  French 
translation,  that  had  been  made  and 
printed  at  Petersburg,  of  the  far-famed 
work  of  Don  G.  M.  Jovellanos,  (*"  ci- 
devant  Miniitre  de  Grace  et  Justice' — 
as  per  title-pagej  *'  Identite  de  Tinterit 
general  avec  tinteret  individuel^*  &c. — 
anno  1806.  Traducteur^  as  per  dedi- 
cation, a  M.  Bouvier.  Patron — ^Count 
Kotchubey,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
by  whose  order  the  translation  appears 
to  have  been  performed:  the  same  by 
whose  order  one  of  the  two  Russian 
translations  that  have  been  made  of 
I>wmoni%  book,  was  also  made. 

^  Mordvinoff  must  have  been  more  or 
less  known  to  your  lordship,  as  having 
been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  minister  Tchichagoff,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Marine.  After  his  relin- 
quishment of  that  post,  he  became  the 
head  of  a  sort  of  apposition^  such  as 
Russian  government  admits  of^  and  in 
that  quality  wa«  elected  commander  of 
the  noblesse  at  Moscow,  that  volunteered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  Buona- 
parte. 

^^  Amongst  his  oddities,  is  that  of  be- 
ing a  sort  of  sectator  of  the  old  hermit 
of  Queen  Square  Place :  the  future  effu- 
sions of  whose  dotage,  be  they  what  they 
may,  he  has  offered  to  get  translated 
into  Russ :  and  observing  the  principle 
of  laissez  Twusfaire,  applied,  in  the  De- 
fence of  Usury ^  to  the  case  of  contracts 
concerning  money^  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  author  could  not  be  displeased 
to  see  the  same  principle  applied,  and 
so  well  applied,  and  by  such  high  and 
influential  authority,  to  the  case  of  con- 
tracts concerning  land.  Since  the  re- 
ascension  of  this  thinking,  ss  well  as 
signing  minister,  and  the  mention  made 
of  him  in  the  newspapers  as  the  object 
of  the  warmest  hopes  of  Spain,  my  bro- 
ther having  also  a  copy  of  his  own, 
great  court  has,  in  my  absence,  been 
paid  to  him,  by  Romilly,  Creorge  Wil- 
son, and  a  few  other  liberal  or  semi- 
liberal  lawyers,  for  a  sight  of  it. 

*'  The  basis  of  my  project  upon  Mexico 
has  now,  my  lord,  for  some  time  been 
visible  to  you.   Considering  that  a  year 


or  two  ago,  (if  Dumont's  intelligence  is 
to  be  believed,)  about  750  copies  of  his 
book  had  already  found  their  way  into 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  transla- 
tions published  in  Paris  of  the  *  Defence 
of  Usury,'  a  copy  might  perhaps  have 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Senor 
Jovellanos :  possibly  also  a  copy  of  Du- 
mont's book,  immediately  or  interme- 
diately, under  favour  of  the  protection 
given  to  it  by  Lady  Holland,  if  what 
her  ladyship  was  pleased  to  say  to  me 
on  that  head  was  anything  more  than 
persiflage.  At  present  the  ministers 
reading  days  must  be  over,  more  com- 
pletely so  than  the  hermit's,  though  not, 
I  hope,  from  the  same  cause.  As  far 
as  depends  on  actual  reading,  my  chance 
of  favour  in  that  quarter  must  tiierefore 
rest  on  past  impressions,  if  any  such 
have  been  received,  circumstances  not 
admitting  of  any  future  ones  from  the 
same  source. 

^^  Whether  the  road  to  the  Mexican 
capital  is,  or  is  about  to  be  open  to  Eng- 
lishmen in  general,  is,  by  this  time,  per- 
haps known  to  those  who  know  anything, 
but  is  altogether  unknown  to  me.  If 
yes,  a  recomvMndation  to  the  powers 
that  be,  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire, 
would  be  a  matter  not  indeed  of  neces- 
sity, but  of  grace,  and  of  a  sort  of  grace 
without  which,  at  my  time  of  life,  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  ^  in  quest  of 
adventures :  if  not,  besides  a  recom- 
mendation^«a  authority  oTlicensewould^ 
if  I  were  to  attempt  going  there,  be 
matter  of  indispensable  necessity.  Be- 
fore Buonaparte  had  made  himself  to 
such  a  degree  master  of  Spain,  Hum- 
boldt^ at  any  rate,  (whether  any  other 
Frenchman  I  know  not,)  was  admitted 
into  Mexico,  with  the  known  design  of 
writing  what  he  could  learn,  and  of 
publishing  what  he  should  write. 

*^  The  Sivour  thus  granted  at  that  time 
to  a  Frenchman,*  would  it  at  this  time 
be  refused  to  an  Englishman?  When 
he  went,  it  was  with  the  known,  and,  I 
believe,  professed  design  of  writing  and 
publishing  the  state  of  the  country. 
Even  now,  if  a  man  had  any  such 

*  BoDpland  might  have  been  properly  qvotcd 
u  a  Frenchuutn,  but  not  Humboldt. 
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desiffn,  it  does  not  strike  me  that  there  ' 
would  be  any  great  harm  in  it :  nor,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  should  I 
expect  to  find  it  an  object  of  apprehen- 
sion, either  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
or  on  the  other.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
my  ambition  has  never  pointed  that 
way,  and  therefore,  if  any  obligation  of 
that  sort  were  to  be  made  a  condition^ 
it  would  cost  me  nothing  to  submit  to 
it.  In  the  year  and  three  quarters  that 
I  staid  in  Russia,  I  wrote  nothing  of  the 
kind.  What  I  wrote  was  *•  Defence  of 
Usury,'  the  leading  part  of  ^  Panopti- 
con,* other  parts  of  Dumont's  book,  and 
I  know  not  what  other  yisions,  such  as 
nobody  cares  a  straw  about.  In  the 
same  way  I  should  go  on  scribbling  so 
long  as  I  had  a  hand  to  scribble  with, 
(eyes  not  serving  me  for  reading,) 
wherever  my  hermitage  happens  to  be 
situated — in  Queen's  Square  Place,  or 
in  Mexico. 

^^  Hereupon,  my  dear  lord,  besides  lay- 
ing hold  of  your  lordship's  patronage,  in 
quality  of  a  ladder  of  ascent,  whereby 
to  climb  up  to  the  grace  and  favour  of 
his  highness,  SdSor  JovelUmos,  permit 
me  to  avail  myself  of  your  lordship's 
trustworthiness  in  the  character  of  a 
witness,  beseeching  you  to  sign  in  my 
fevour  a  sort  of  certificate,  which  may 
be  termed  a  certificate  of  harmlessnees. 
Nobody  can  have  known  anything  of  me 
without  knowing  how  completely  dis- 
qualified I  have  ever  been  in  all  points 
&r  everything  that,  in  French,  is  called 
intri^ue^  or,  in  English,  politics.  The 
late  Lord  Lansdowne  would,  to  the 
last,  have  signed  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  I  am  certain,  in  the  most  ample 

terms.    and  ^  who  cannot 

but  have  heard  what  Loid  Lansdowne 
has  so  often  said,  would  not  refuse  to 
me,  on  this  occasion,  the  benefit  of  the 
best  evidence  that  is  to  be  had,  now  that 
our  noble  friend  is  no  more. 

^  In  the  only  other  Cabinet  in  which 
I  ever  conceived  myself  to  have  a  friend, 
and  from  one  member  of  which,  if 
Dumont  did  not  deceive  either  me  or 
himself^  I  received  a  message  as  kind 
and  gracious  as  it  was  unexpected,  there 
was  not  one,  as  your  lordship  can  also 
attest,  that,  had  he  conceived  himself  to 


stand  in  need  of  any  political  assistance, 
would  not  as  soon  have  thought  of  ad- 
dressing himself  to  my  housekeeper  as 
to  me. 

^^  I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  and  the 
more  emphatically,  on  the  desired  certi- 
ficate—the certificiUe  of  nothingnees-^ 
in  the  presumption  of  its  being  the  very 
best  recommendation  that,  on  a  visit  to 
Mexico,  a  man  could  carry  in  his  pocket ; 
and,  if  the  form  of  the  allegation  is  not 
absolutely  of  the  very  gravest  kind,  in 
substance,  your  lordship  knows,  it  is  not 
the  less  true. 

^'  That  pluinderis  of  the  number  of  my 
objects,  I  cannot'but  confess.  But  the 
matter  of  plunder  will  not,  in  my  in- 
stance, as  in  Duponte  and  Junat'i^  be 
composed  of  erucifixee  and  eandlesticksj 
but  of  other  and  prettier  things,  such  as 
are  treasured  up  at  St  Anne  s  Hill,  and 
valued  at  Little  Holland  House. 

^'  L{uiy  Holland  1  stand  so  much  in 
awe  of,  and  am  to  such  a  degree  agitated 
with  apprehensions  of  having  fallen  into 
disgrace  with  her  about  Dahlia^  that  I 
feel  altogether  unable  to  determine  with 
myself  what  sort  of  a  nuzzeer  to  ap^ 
proach  her  with.  A  feather  or  two 
from  the  crown  of  Montezuma,  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  such  a  thing  left  ? 
In  short,  here  it  is  that  I  feel  myself  a 
distressed  man,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  for  myself. 

"  To  SeiU>r  Jovellanoi  I  consider  my- 
self as  giving  a  suitable  and  sufficient 
bribe,  in  promising  to  persevere  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  Lainez  noite 
fairSy  so  long  as  I  have  the  stump  of  a 
pen  left;  and  if  aller  be  included  in 
faire^  and  Mer  au  Mexique  in  aller^ 
(which,  unless  my  notions  of  logic  be 
altogether  incorrect,  must  actually  be 
the  case,)  speaking  with  respect,  I  don't 
see  very  well  how  he  can  consistently 
avoid  supporting  my  request. 

'*So  far  as  depends  on  your  lord- 
ihipy  I  will  frankly,  however  presump- 
tuously, acknowledge  I  feel  myself  pretty 
much  at  my  ease.  Everything  that,  in 
the  shape  of  poetry^  has  ever  issued  from 
any  press  in  either  Mexico,  old  or  new, 
from  the  death  of  Guatamozin  to  the 
present  day,  shall  be  faithfully  collected 
and  transmitted  to  Holland  Hx>use,  ther^ 
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to  be  tranmnuted  from  Mexican  Spanish 
into  elegant  English.  But,  Sir— oh,  yes, 
my  lord,  I  know  the  difference.  Prose 
is  where  all  the  lines  but  the  last  go  on 
to  the  marffiu — ^poetry  is  where  some  of 
them  fall  wort  of  it. 

*'*'  Being  pretty  much  in  the  habit  of 
sending  out  my  thoughts  upon  their 
travels  into  the  region  of  future  contin- 
gencies, I  foresee  already  an  eventual 
need  of  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  infor- 
mation, from  MrAllen^*  whose  ^acquain- 
tance with  the  state  of  things  in  Spain 
and  Pern  can  hardly  have  been  so  in- 
timate and  comprehensive  as  it  appears 
to  be,  without  embracmg  some  particu- 
lars that  it  might  concern  me  to  be  in- 
formed of  relative  to  Mexico,  and  the 
means  and  mode  of  getting  thither  and 
living  there.  But  everything  of  this 
kind  isjOsyety  but  reckonmg  of  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched. 

'^  Here,  too,  I  feel  myself  not  altogether 
clear  of  embarrassment,  between  the  fear 
of  not  gaining  his  assistance  and  the 
fear  of  not  hitting  his  taste :  should  it 
happen  to  me  to  meet  with  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  god  Vitzlipultzli — I  .mean 
such  a  one,  of  which  I  could  be  perfectly 
assured  of  its  being  done  from  the  life, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  faithful  and 
striking  likeness,  I  would  send  it  with 
my  compliments  for  him  to  Holland 
H^use  at  a  venture.  To  a  scrupulous 
mind,  such  a  proof  would  be  more  satis- 
factory than  any  explanation  of  pair- 
royalty  or  any  argument  about  sequences* 

*^  If  Sefior  Jovellanos  has  anything  in 
him  in  common  with  other  statesmen, 
or  with  other  authors,  he  would  not  be 
displeased  to  possess  a  translation  of  his 
work,  especially  a  translation  made  and 
published  at  so  out-of-the-wi^  a  place 
as  Petersburg.  Having,  as  iar  as  can 
be  judged  from  its  date,  been  out  there 
two  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  there  has,  I  believe,  been  a 
Russian  Minister  at  Madrid,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  that  a  copy  of  the 
translation  should  not,  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  all  this  time,  have  reached  the 
author  s  hands.  Had  the  contrary  seemed 
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probable,  much  as  I  prize  my  copy,  my 
brother  having  another,  I  should,  with- 
out staying  to  ask  the  question,  have 
taken  some  conise  for  getting  it  trans- 
mitted to  Spain,  consigned  to  your  lord- 
ship's care.  I  had  even  projected  a 
visit  to  Holland  House,  with  the  book 
in  my  pocket,  when,  lo !  I  was  stopped 
by  an  article  in  the  Times^  19th  Oct, 
1808,  speaking  of  the  noble  master 
thereof,  cum  totd  sequela  suoy  as  being 
already  on  the  road  to  Falmouth.  But, 
contrary  to  expectation,  should  it  happen 
that  the  champion  of  the  liberty  of  agri- 
culture is  possessor  of  no  such  copy  as 
supposed,  mine  shall  be  transmitted  to 
him  by  the  first  opportunity  that  is  to  be 
found,  after  my  hearing  to  that  effect : 
and  this  upon  principles  of  the  most 
heroic  disinterestedness,  and  although 
the  Minister  shonld  have  presented  to 
my  petition  that  deaf  ear  which  he  can- 
not but  find  himself  obliged  to  tnm  to 
so  many  others. 

"  Except  as  above,  I  do  not  very  well 
understand  how  there  should  be  a  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  render  myself  of  use, 
in  any  shape,  in  Mexico  or  anywhere 
else,  to  Senor  Jovellanos,  or  anybody 
else.  But  should  it  happen  to  mm  to 
think  otherwise,  any  services  in  my 
power  would,  of  course,  be  at  his  com- 
mand. 

''  An  incident  that  has  presented  itself 
to  my  view  as  possible,  is  a  remark  of 
Senor  Jovellanos — ^A  recommendation 
from  your  lordship  does  everything  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  recommendation 
to  do;  hut  It  is  too  much/or  me  to  sign 
any  such  paper ^  still  nA>re  to  apply  for 
its  being  signed  by  others^  on  oehalf  of 
a  gentleman  not  personally  known  to 
any  of  us.  If  it  be  worth  his  while  to 
come  thus  far  that  we  may  see  Atm,  and 
ask  him  a  question  or  two^  then  will  be 
the  time  for  a  yes  or  a  no  to  be  returned/ 
So  far,  Sefior  Jovellanos.  Spain  is  not 
the  country,  of  all  others,  for  travelling 
in  at  any  time :  still  less  in  winter,  in 
time  of  war,  and  such  a  war !  Neither 
is  it  the  climate  of  which  I  am  in  search. 
Nevertheless,  were  this  the  condition 
sine  qud  non^  stilly  though  there  were 
but  a  hope  of  success  at  the  bottom,  it 
should  not  be  shrunk  from. 
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^'  If  there  is  no  access  to  any  Mexican 
port  bat  from  Spain  direct,  the  visit  will, 
on  that  supposition  too,  be  matter  of 
pAyncal  necessity.  This,  however,  I 
should  not  expect  to  find  to  be  the  case : 
under  the  notion  that,  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  it  would  neither  be  in 
the  wish,  nor  in  the  power  of  Spain,  to 
keep  shut  all  Mexican  ports  against 
'  all  English  vessels.  But  to  be  let  into 
a  port  is  one  thing — to  be  admitted  to 
travel  to  the  capital  190  miles  up  the 
country,  is  another :  and,  in  a  port  situ- 
ated under  the  torrid  zone,  I  should  have 
no  expectation  of  remaining  many  days 
alive.  Vera  Cruz  in  particular,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  lethe- 
ferous. 

"  To  equip  me  for  the  enterprize,  there 
are  certain  favours,  which,  in  my  own 
view  of  the  matter,  present  themselves 
as  indispm$ahie^  others  as  desirable. 
"  L  Indispeniohh — 
*^  I.  From  some  competent  authority 
in  Spain,  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  recommending  me  to  his  pro- 
tection, with  an  allowance  to  exist  in 
the  capital  or  its  neighbourhood,  during 
good  behaviour. 

"  2.  From  ditto,  a  letter  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  La  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  him  to  let  me  pass  on  to 
the  capital  immediately,  without  being 
obliged  to  stay  at  Vera  Cruz  a  night, 
or  not  at  any  rate  more  than  one  night. 
"  IL  Desirable— 

"  3.  Exemption  of  search  for  baggage. 
I  should  carry  with  me  a  little  library ; 
and  though  perfectly  determined  not  to 
utter  a  syllable,  whereby  the  Catholic 
faith  miffht  be  assailed,  or  the  purity  of 
it  sullied  there  are  but  too  many  of  my 
books  that  would  be  more  or  less  in  dan- 
ger of  not  being  able  to  abide  the  seve- 
rity of  its  scrutiny : — ^  English  Statutes 
at  large' — '  Comyn's  Digest' — '  Bacon's 
Abridgment' — and  an  *  Encyclopedia,' 
for  example.  Is  there  any  one  of  these 
publications  that  would  stand  the  search 
of  a  Catholic  inquisitorial  eye  ?  Exa- 
mination may  be  performed  at  Mexico : 
not  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where,  if  I  am 
kept  during  the  process,  I  should  die 
under  it. 

^'  Information,  for  which  I  cast  my- 


self upon  two  of  Mr  Allen's  attributes--*- 
his  urbanity,  and  his  omniscience : — 

*'  1.  Packet-boats,  or  other  regular 
conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz  from  Spain  ? 
whether  any,  and  from  what  ports,  at 
what  times  ? 

^^  2.  Casual  conveyances  from  ditto 
to  ditto  ? 

^^  3.  Index  expurgatorius  ?  whether 
there  be  any  from  which  it  might  be 
seen  what  books  could  not  be  lawfully 
imported  into  Mexico  ?  Wicked  books, 
such  as  '  Rottflseau'  — '  Helvetius'  — 
'Voltaire —'  Hollis;  &c.;  all  such  de- 
licta  juventutis^ii  I  had  any,  I  should 
leave  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

'^  4.  Map  of  Mexico,  if  with  the  roads, 
so  much  the  better. 

"  5.  Book  or  books  serving  to  show 
the  expense  of  travelling  and  living 
there :  for  example,  by  means  of  indica- 
tions given  of  the  axtides  manufactured 
in,  articles  imported  into,  and  exported 
from  Mexico,  with  their  respective  prices : 
together  with  the  prices  of  the  other  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life — house- 
rent,  servants'  wages,  assessed  taxes, 
if  any,  &c. — anything  of  this  sort,  would, 
I  suppose,  be  hopeless,  even  were  a  man 
in  Madrid :  a  place  which,  perhaps,  your 
lordship  may  not  now  revisit.  If,  however, 
anything  of  that  sort  should  be  within 
reach,  and  if  Mr  Allen  would  have  the 
kindness  to  transmit  it  to  me,  with  an 
account  of  the  cost,  it  should  be  faith- 
fully and  thankfully  repaid,  to  Mr  Buona- 
iutti  or  any  other  person  he  will  be  pleased 
to  name.  Mr  Homer  makes  my  mouth 
water,  with  general  conceptions  of  sta- 
tistic treasures  accumulated  by  Mr  Allen, 
including  (as  supposed)  much  relative 
to  Mexico,  but  supposed  not  to  be  now 
accessible. 

'^  But  the  humble  request  is,  that  the 
transmission  of  any  information  that  may 
have  been  obtained  concerning  things 
indispensable  as  above,  may  not  be  de- 
layed by  waiting  for  ditto  in  relation  to 
any  of  the  other  heads. 

'^  To  avoid  aggravating,  beyond  neces- 
sity, the  burthen  thus  attempted  to  be 
imposed,  I  have  thus  far  borrowed  a  less 
illegible  hand,  reserving  my  own  for 
authentication,  and  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  respectful  atttachment  with  which 
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I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  jonr 
lordship's  most  obedient  servant. 

«  P.S.— Were  I  to  go  to  Mexico,  I 
should  take  with  me  Mr  John  Herbert 

Koe,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  (known  to ^  and 

to  everybody  else  that  knows  me,)  and, 

?erhaps,  if  permitted,  one  ortwo  servants, 
n  the  permission,  if  given,  this  might, 
perhaps,  be  necessaiy  to  be  mentioned." 

From  this  project,  Bentham  was  ulti- 
mately dissuaded  by  the  difficulties  of 
giving  effect  to  it,  and  by  the  represen- 
tations of  his  friends. 

To  a  ffloomy  and  complaining  letter  of 
his  cousm  Mulford,  Bentham  replies  in 
this  amusing  strain  : — 

Bentham  to  J.  Mulford. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  8^  November^  1808. 

"  By  way  of  compliment  to  me,  I 
observe  you  make  a  point,  in  all  your 
letters,  to  come  out  with  a  grunt  or  two: 
but  people  who  are  in  the  secret,  and 
with  whom  you  deal  honestly,  speak  of 
you,  as  confessing  that  nothing  is  the 
matter  with  you,  except  that  you  are  not 
quite  so  young  as  you  were  ntnety  years 
ago,  or  thereabouts.  I  say  ninsty,  for 
this  is  the  age,  I  hear  from  very  good 
authority,  that  you  have  begun  to  talk 
about.  I  suppose  it  is  by  way  of  insult 
to  poor  old  Portal,  whom  yon  were  for 
burying,  I  remember,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  at  the  time  that  you  cheated  my 
undertaker,  whom  I  had  been  at  the 
.pains  of  engaging  in  your  service.  He 
slipped  through  your  fingers  at  that 
time :  (I  mean  Portal,)  but,  according  to 
Mr  Koe's  report,  he  looked  then  to  be 
pretty  much  in  the  way  in  which  you 
pretend  to  be.  There  is  a  report  about 
town,  though  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  in 
the  newspapers,  of  your  being  about  to 
commit  matrimony.  If  you  do,  you 
must  not  think  of  having  my  consent ; 
for  what  if  you  should  happen  to  tip  the 
perch  before  all  the  children  are  grown 
up  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  too  old  to  be 
capable  of  taking  any  tolerable  care  of 
them;  and  Sam,  were  he  to  have  no 
more,  has  enough,  of  all  conscience,  of 
them  already. 

"  The  sight  of  your  letter  brought  on 
the  carpet  again,  a  project  he  has  often 


been  harping  upon,  for  ^tting  you  to 
accept  a  cleric's  place  in  hisoffice.*  This, 
however,  I  oppose :  for  though,  to  be  sure, 
your  hand  is  good  enough  for  it,  and,  to 
do  you  justice,  goes  on  improving— yet, 
as  long  as  I  have  known  you,  which 
does  not  go  beyond  sixty  years,  you 
have  had  a  turn  for  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation, which,  I  fear,  would  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  that  punctuality  of  attend- 
ance which  his  Majesty's  service  would 
require.  Then  we  should  have  you  pick- 
ing up  stones  from  the  gravel  walk,  and 
pretending  that  they  came  from  your 
own  poor  body,  as  Afaty  Tofts  used  to 
do  with  the  rabbiti, 

*'*'  You  talk  to  me  about  ^  black  No- 
vember and  cold  December,'  and  so 
they  really  are  to  me.  Yet  I  do  make 
shift  to  weather  them  out ;  but  percep- 
tibly, for  some  years  past,  worse  and 
worse  eveiy  year.  What  would  I  not 
give  you,  if  it  were  but  possible  for  me 
to  change  eyes  with  you  ?  Reading  I 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  almost  en- 
tirely. Writing,  my  grand  occupation, 
I  still  perform  tolerably  well  in  summer 
time :  that  is,  about  four  months  in  the 
year ;  but  the  other  eight  months'  fire&. 
though  they  bum  my  eyes  almost  out  of 
my  head,  yet  are  unable  to  prevent  my 
suffering  to  such  a  degree  from  cold, 
that  the  cold  takes  off  my  thoughts  from 
everything  else. 

^^  This  is  so  true,  that  I  am  entertain- 
ing serious  thoughts  of  trying  the  effects 
of  some  more  favourable  climate;  and 
the  Spanish  Revolution  presents  itself 
as  favourable  to  my  wishes.  The  city 
of  Mexico  in  Spanish  America,  all  ac- 
counts, private,  as  well  as  public,  concur 
in  representing  as  being,  in  this  respect, 
the  sort  of  earthly  paradise  that  I  stand 
in  need  of.  Thermometer  never  higher 
than  84° ;  and  this  last  summer  I  bore 
93°  without  any  considerable  inconve- 
nience. Frost  just  perceptible,  perhaps 
for  a  day  or  two,  comes  in  three  or  four 
years :  but,  to  avoid  the  cold  altogether, 
you  have  but  to  go  a  few  miles  later 
down  in  the  country:  for  what  makes 
it  so  cool,  though,  like  the  West  Indies, 
situated  between  the  Tropics,  is — its 

*  Sir  S.  Bentham  ytm  employed  toeonduct  mt*- 
ibI  opentions  in  the  Portnoouth  Dock-yards. 
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being  snch  high  land — ^two  or  three  miles 
perpendicular  height  above  the  sea;  and 
this,  in  many  places  at  that  height,  con- 
tinued for  many  miles  together,  with 
only  here  and  there  the  ground  rising 
perceptibly  into  hiUs  and  mountains. 
Another  consequence  is,  that  the  fruitB 
BXid  Jlowers  of  all  climates  may  be  seen 
together  at  one  view,  flourishing  in  the 
utmost  perfection;  and  another,  that 
human  life  is  one-third  as  long  again 
there,  as  with  us. 

'^  Though  many  persons  speaking  the 
English  language,  such  as  Irish  (Catho- 
lics,) of  whom  there  are  many  in  the 
Spanish  service,  have  either  been  estab- 
lished there,  or  traversed  the  country 
freely,  no  Englbhman,  it  is  believed, 
was  ever  yet  a£iiitted  there.  What  fa- 
vours my  project,  is,  that  a  Frenchman 
or  two,  during  the  alliance  of  Spain  with 
France,  were  admitted  into  the  capital; 
and  now  already,  since  that  Spain  is  in 
alliance  with  England,  and  stands  so 
much  in  need  of  her  assistance,  English 
vessels  have  been  admitted  into  Vera 
CrtiZy  the  only  sea-port  in  the  Atlantic, 
through  which  there  is  any  access  to  the 
capit^  distant  from  it  up  the  country 
about  two  hundred  miles. 

**'  As  to  my  own  particular  grounds 
of  expectation,  my  friend.  Lord  Holland, 
who  lately  passed  near  two  years  in 
Spain,  is  just  gone  back  to  that  countnr, 
— ^viz.  Corunna, — with  his  family:  he 
is  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  a  number 
of  leading  men  there,  and,  in  particular, 
with  a  Don  Qaspar  Jovellanos^  who  is 
an  active  member  of  the  small  body,  the 
Supreme  JuntOy  by  whom,  under  the 
name  of  the  prisoner-king,  the  country  is 
governed  at  present  with  absolute  com- 
mand. One  of  my  works  has  had  a 
great  run,  and  made  a  great  impression 
among  the  higher,  and  thinking  part  of 
the  people  in  Spain.  Jovellanos,  who 
had  been  a  much-esteemed  minister 
there,  before  the  present  revolution,  not 
many  years  ago  published  a  book  which 
is  very  popular  there.  This  book  I  have 
just  been  reading,  through  the  medium 
of  a  French  translation,  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  late  administration  in  Russia, 
(Count  Kotchubey,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior,) caused  to  be  translated  by  autho- 


rity, at  the  same  time  with  my  work  on 
Legislation  in  General,  which  he  caused 
to  be  translated  into  RueSy  and  which, 
though  never  published  by  me  in  English, 
had  been  translated  and  published  in 
French,  by  my  friend  Dumont,  and  was 
the  work  that  made  so  much  impression 
in  Spain,  as  above. 

'^  Seeing  the  work  of  Jovellanos  agree- 
ing so  well  with  my  notions,  and,  in 
particular,  with  those  developed  in  my 
Defence  of  Usury,  (of  which  there  are 
two  different  translations  in  French.) 
Admiral  Mordvinoff,  who  a  few  years 
ago  was  at  the  head  of  the  admiraUy  in 
Russia,  and  who,  being  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  my  brothers,  is  a  disciple  of 
mine,  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  it,  and  sent  me  a  copy  of  it 
by  my  brother  at  his  late  return  from 
I'etersburg.  Having  these  and  other 
reaaons  for  expecting  to  find  Jovella- 
nos favourably  disposed  to  me,  I  have 
written  to  Lord  Holland  to  try,  through 
the  medium  of  Jovellanos,  to  obtain  for 
me  a  permission  to  visit  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  together  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  viceroy,  whose  resi- 
dence is  at  the  capital,  and  the  governor 
of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  This  latter 
will  be  no  less  necessary  than  the  former; 
the  object  being  to  enable  me  to  get  out 
of  his  sight  as  instantly  as  possible ;  for 
as  the  high  table-land  of  the  country  is 
one  of  the  most  healthy  spots  in  the 
world,  so  Vera  Cruz,  and  all  along  near 
the  sear-coast,  is  one  of  the  most  deadly. 

^^  QSince  writing  the  above,  I  have- 
learned,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  sum- 
mer, viz.,  from  May  to  October  mdusive, 
that  it  is  so  highly  formidable.]  In 
Peru,  which  contains  likewise  abundance 
of  tabU'landy  the  climate  is  in  a«tmt/ar, 
though,  accounts  say,  not  a  euperior 
degree  healthy.  *•  In  the  small  province 
of  Caxamarca,  containing  hardly  70,000 
inhabitants,  there  were  eight  persons 
alive  in  1792,  whose  ages  were, — 114, 
117,  121,  131,  182,  141,  and  147;  and 
in  the  same  province,  a  Spaniard  died, 
in  1765,  aged  144  years,  7  months,  and 
5  days,  leaving  800  persons  lineally 
descended  from  him.'  This  is  taken 
from  a  sort  of  Magazine  printed  in  the 
countiy  itself,  which  a  fnend  of  mine 
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got  over  for  me.  A  gentleman  born  at 
Buenos  Ayret,  (the  place  that  you  have 
read  so  much  about  in  the  papers,)  but 
who,  in  the  year  1801,  was,  for  about  a 
month,  at  the  capital  of  Mexico,  dines 
with  me  to-day.  His  name  is  Don 
Castella.  Four  ^ears  ago,  he  was  sent 
over  by  the  principal  people  in  his 
country  to  offer  to  put  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  country, — ^but  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  ruling  powers  here, 
short  of  plunder  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission ;  and  we  have  all  seen  the  con- 
sequence. 

"  If  I  cannot  get  leave  to  go  to 
Mexico,  I  shall  probably  pay  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  little  south-western  islands, 
— Madeira  or  Teneriffe  for  example, 
where,  owing  to  the  same  causes,  there 
are  spots  nearly  a«  delightful  and  salu- 
brious ;  nor  is  English  society  altogether 
wanting ;  but,  on  account  of  its  wealth, 
extent,  and  novelty,  Mexico  is  more  in- 
viting. It  is  yery  uncertain  whether 
the  Mexicans  will  continue  in  subjec- 
tion to  Spain,  even  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  patriots  there :  but  to  sub- 
mit to'be  governed  by  them  is  one  thing; 
to  receive  a  man  civilly,  who  comes  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  them, 
is  another. 

'^  Eyes  are  precious, — ^more  so  to  me 
than  to  most  people, — I  must  try  some 
course  to  save  them.  Under  the  plague 
ofjires^  notwithstanding  everything  that 
can  be  doiie  by  screens^  they  are  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse  every  day.  I  must 
make  an  attempt  to  save  them.  I  shall 
not,  however,  leave  this  country  with- 
out giving  you  full  warning :  you  will 
the  less  court  me  since  Sam  is  returned 
to  take  my  place.  If  I  go,  we  may  both, 
perhaps,  take  a  run  down  to  you  for  a 
few  hours,  to  talk  over  matters,  if  you 
do  not  forbid  us.  His  whole  family, 
mistress,  children,  and  servants  have,  of 
late,  been  sadly  afflicted  with  illness: 
Mrs  B.  bed-ridden,  with  a  hemorrhage, 
for  several  months ;  but  now  she  is  about 
again,— children  all  pretty  well,  and 
servants  mending  or  recovered. 

'^  Manuscript  road  maps  and  journals 
of  travels,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
capital,  that  never  have  been  published, 
lie  before  me. 


"If  I  go  to  Mexico,  and  find  the 
climate  answers,  I  will  send  you  a  card 
of  invitation:  if  you  come  there,  the 
scurvy  will  be  left  behind ;  and  as  for 
stonesy  Portal  says  you  have  confessed 
they  are  no  trouble  to  you. 

"  With  the  truest  respect  and  affec- 
tion, my  dear  Doctor,  ever  yours." 

"  Thursday^  Nod,  10. 

'^The  law  business  being  adjourned 
to  this  evening,  so  is  Koe*s  visit  to  Por- 
tal.*' 

Homer  sent  to  Bentham  the  follow- 
ing information  respecting  Mexico : — 

Francis  Horner  to  Bentham. 

''  Lincoln's  Inn^  2^h  Dec.  1808. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  degree  of  cre- 
dit is  due  to  M.  Thierry,  except  upon 
the  subject  of  hispopaleries;  for  he  seems 
to  have  been  but  slenderly  provided 
with  any  other  sort  of  curiosity,  and 
does  not  always  adhere  to  the  same  ac- 
count of  what  he  had  actually  seen. 
Thus,  he  first  says,  that  the  houses  at 
Vera  Cruz  were  mostly  of  wood,  and 
takes  occasion  thereupon  to  be  eloquent 
and  sentimental  about  prejudices;  and 
then,  in  another  passage,  he  corrects  the 
error  of  former  travellers  in  making  this 
assertion, — ^says  he  has  seen  to  the  con- 
trary with  his  own  eyes ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  not  a  single  house  built  of 
wood  in  the  whole  city.  The  difference 
between  his  geography  and  that  of 
Arrowsmith's  last  map  has  peiplexed 
me  yery  much ;  for  while  he  speaks,  all 
his  journey  through,  of  travelling  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  the  positions  of 
the  places  that  he  mentions  in  that  map 
trace  a  route  to  the  north-west  for  the 
half  of  it.  However,  I  have  gleaned 
several  facts  from  the  book,  which  are 
valuable ;  and  I  mean  to  run  through  it 
once  more  to  pick  up  a  few  more,  if  I 
have  left  any. 

**I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  so 
much  curious  information  about  Mexico 
in  the  third  yolume  of  Pinkerton's 
Geography.  It  is  all  taken  from  a  work 
which  I  have  seen  upon  the  shelves  at 
Holland  House. 
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*^  Pinkertou  has  also  made  a  judicious 
use  of  Thierry's  book :  he  has  corrected 
the  population  which  that  author  as- 
signs to  the  city  of  Guaxaca,  viz.  of  6000 
90ulsy — by  supposing  him  to  have  been 
ignorant  that  the  Spanish  mode  of  com- 
puting is  hy  families^'which  is  rendered 
very  probable,  because  6000  families 
are  assigned  as  the  population  of  the 
same  city  in  Alcedos'  Dictionary,  which 
Mr  P.  refers  to.  It  ia  surprising  that 
he  has  not  applied  the  same  solution  to 
another  passage  of  M.  Thierry's  book, 
which  he  rejects  as  incredible ;  that  in 
which,  upon  the  authority  of  Mens,  de 
Fersen,  yoL  i.  p.  194,  he  states  the  whole 
population  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
Korth  America  as  so  low  as  one  million 
of  90uls;  if  M.  de  Fersen  reckoned  by 
families,  this  computation  would  not 
carry  us  far  from  three  and  half  millions, 
the  number  which  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authorities.  By  Mr 
Koe's  desire,  I  have  made  some  inquiries 
about  the  attempts  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  introduce  the  Cochineal  into 
their  settlements.  What  I  have  learnt 
respects  Madras  only,  where  a  Dr 
Anderson  projected  this  new  article  of 
culture.  Insects  were  procured  from 
America, — I  do  not  know  by  what  ex- 
pedients,— ^however,  they  proved  to  be  of 
a  spurious  breed;  yet  the  produce  of 
these  was  sold  in  England  at  a  good 
price.  There  is  a  rew^  still  held  out 
to  any  one  who  will  carry  out  the  tnie 
insect  to  India;  and  I  understand  they 
are  not  quite  confident  of  possessing  the 
proper  opuntia,  though  every  ^own 
species  was  procured.  Thierr/s  book 
was  known  at  Madras  to  those  who  were 
interested  about  this  subject,  and  was 
considered  as  very  valuable. 

^*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  sin- 
cerely yours,  ^^  Fra.  Horner." 

In  answer  to  Bentham's  application 
for  liberty  to  visit  Mexico,  Lord  Hol- 
land wrote  from  Seville,  February  18, 
1809:— 

LoKD  Holland  to  Bentham. 

^^  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  much  afraid  you 
must  have  thought  me  both  negligent 
and  rude,  in  neither  promoting  the  ob- 


ject of  your  letter,  nor  answering  it  for 
so  long  a  space  of  time ;  but  the  fact  is, 
I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  per- 
sons in  government  here  till  I  arrived 
at  SeviUe ;  and  one  of  my  first  objects 
was,  to  place  your  petition  in  the  hands 
of  D°.  G'.  M.  de  Jovellanos,  than  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  man  more 
friendly  or  liberal,  or  whose  protection 
and  friendship  can  be  more  creditable. 
He  espoused  your  cause  most  eagerly, 
as  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  your 
character,  acquirements,  and  merits. 
Though  he  is  the  leading  man  of  the 
Junta,  there  is,  unfortunately,  so  little 
of  a  lead  in  the  Government  here,  that 
he  was  unable  to  give  an  explicit  an- 
swer, or  to  undertake  to  secure  your 
permission  to  go  to  Mexico  without  any 
difiiculty  and  hinderance.  Indeed,  I 
have  taken  his  advice  in  the  business, 
and  presented  a  petition  in  your  name 
to  the  Government,  which  Jovellanos 
was  good  enough  to  draw  up  himself ; 
and  Sf  the  answer  should,  unluckily,  be 
delayed  till  I  have  left  Seville,  he  will 
take  the  trouble  of  forwarding  it  to  you. 

'^  He  conceived  that  the  character  of 
JuriseansultuSy  and  writer  on  criminal 
law,  might  possibly  be  considered  as  a 
bad  recommendation;  and  has,  therefore, 
mentioned  those  circumstances  as  acci- 
dental, and  ventured  to  ground  your 
petition  on  your  love  of  botany,  and  of 
antiquities,  and  on  the  precarious  state 
of  your  health.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  for  dwelling  so  much  on  those  trifles 
in  the  petition. — In  representing  your 
knowledge  on  any  subject,  one  is  very 
safe  of  finding  sufficient  to  justify  one's 
representations ;  but  I  hope  that  I  have 
no  ground  for  dwelling  on  your  infirmi- 
ties, but  the  goodness  of  the  argument 
which  it  affords. 

Lady  Holland  and  Mr  Allen  are 
much  nattered  by  your  kind  recollection, 
— and  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  you  are  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  a  source  of  lasting 
gratification  to  me,  if  I  can  contribute 
on  this,  or  any  otlier  occasion,  to  pro^ 
mote  your  wishes,  and  to  render  the  life 
of  a  man  so  useful  to  the  world  as  yours, 
either  longer  or  more  comfortable  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. — ^I  am,  ever  sin- 
cerely yours.*' 
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On  the  27tli  Jane,  Joyellanos  wrote  ' 
to  Bentham  as  follows : — 

Don  Gaspab  M.  db  Joyellanos  to 
Beittham. 

(Translation.) 

^'  The  honourable  mention  yon  have 
been  good  enough  to  make  of  me  to  my 
distinguished  patron  and  friend,  Lora 
Holland,  and  the  high  opinion  he  has 
given  me  of  your  application,  talents, 
and  ardent  zeal  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  me  with  sincere 
gratitude  and  the  highest  esteem  for  your 
person  and  character,  and',  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  serve  you  in  all  things 
at  my  disposal.  Your  design  of  passing 
directly  from  your  island  to  our  America 
may  present  difficulties :  not  so,  if  you 
were  to  address  your  representation  from 
Cadiz,  and  present,  as  the  object  of  your 
journey,  something  connected  with  re- 
searches or  studies  in  natural  history,  or 
the  physical  sciences.  Your  detention 
in  vera  Cruz  the  necessary  time  for 
fulfilling  the  exigencies  of  our  police,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  though  you  may 
reckon  on  all  the  recommendations  for 
making  it  as  short  as  possible.  Other 
formalities  will  be  necessary  for  the 
liberty  you  desire  of  establishing  your- 
self and  living  tranquilly  in  the  mterior 
of  Mexico ;  for  though  the  rules  estab- 
lished in  the  New  World  on  this  and 
other  matters  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  government  here,  they  cannot  at 
this  moment  be  changed.  In  conclusion. 
Sir,  without  desiring  to  induce  yon  to 
change  your  purpose,  I  cannot  avoid 
saying,  that  time  and  circumstances  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  promise  you  that 
tranquil  security  yon  seek.  But  be  your 
resolution  what  it  may,  I  hope  and  pray 
you  to  be  assured,  that  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  further  your  wishes,"  &c. 
&c. 

Jovellanos'  letter  was  sent  by  Lord 
Holland,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Lord  Holland  to  Bentham. 
**  Holland  Homey  m  Sqft.,  1809. 
^Don  Caspar  M.  Jovellanos   was 


so  delighted  with  your  letter,  and  so 
anxious  to  give  you  erery  assistance  and 
advice,  that,  though  worn  out  with 
business,  he  preferred  dictating  a  letter 
to  you  (which  I  enclose,  and  which  will 
be  a  good  Spanish  lesson  to  you)  to  in- 
trusting any  verbal  message  to  me — ^his 
signature,  he  said,  would  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  his  employing  an  amanuensis, 
as  he  was  provided  with  that  assistance, 
and  it  was  not  equally  certain  that  you 
had  a  decipherer. 

"  You  might  visit  Seville,  any  time 
after  this  month,  with  perfect  security 
from  agues ;  but  whether  that  circum- 
stance does  not  render  a  visit  from  the 
French  more  probable  also,  you  will  be 
able  to  determine  for  yourself  better 
than  I  can  advise  you.  You  would,  if 
at  Seville,  find  them,  I  hope,  in  the 
midst  of  the  work  of  legislation  and  re- 
form, to  the  object  of  establishing,  or 
restoring  a  free  constitution,  to  which 
your  correspondent,  Jovellanos,  dedicates 
all  his  time,  and  directs  all  his  zeal  and 


"  P  S.  Did  you  get  my  letter  firom 
Seville  r 

Bentham  made  to  Cobbett  (April's, 
1809)  the  following  anonymous  com- 
munication, to  which  I  do  not  find  any 
written  reply  in  his  papers: — 

^^  A  writer,  who  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  to  be  published  with  his  name,  a 
work  on  the  subject  of  Libel  Law,  in 
which  great  use  will  be  made  of  the 
cases  of  the  King  against  Cobbett,  and 
Do.  a|;ainst  Johnston,*  finds  himself  in 
great  need  of  the  information  which  the 
attorney  s  bill  in  the  former  case  would 
afford,  and  this  partly  in  respect  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  pecuniaiy  burthen — 
partly  in  respect  of  the  itenu  of  which 
it  was  composed.  The  mode  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  purpose  would, 
beyond  comparison,  be  best  answered, 
is,  the  printing  an  exact  copy  in  Mr 
Cobbett's   RegiHer;   because,  by  this 


*  In  the  art  of  Peeking  Speeial  JnriM,  (Works, 
Tol.  T.,)  these  cases  are  freqnentlj  alladed  to.  la 
that  vork  (p.  65)  the  anthor  mentioiis  hia  faavinr 
projected  %  -work  on  the  special  sahject  of  Lihu 
Law ;  hat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  up 
the«'    • 
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means,  the  text  being  m  everybody's 
hands,  the  comments  that  would  be 
made  upon  it  would  find,  readily  laid 
down  for  them,  an  authenticated  basis, 
universally  intelligible.  But  lest  the 
publication  of  a  document  of  this  nature 
should  not  be  found  suitable  to  the  plan 
of  the  BegUUr^  the  writer  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  indicate  a  private  mode  of 
correspondence  for  this  purpose. 

^*  A  Mr  Daviesy  as  it  may  happen  to 
Mr  Cobbett  to  know,  has,  during  Mr 
Cochrane  Johnson's  absence  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Seville  and  Mexico  for  dollars, 
the  direction  of  the  repairs  and  altera- 
tions that  are  going  forward  at  the  house 
he  has  lately  taken  in  Queen  Square 
Place,  Westminster.  To  him  Mr  Cob- 
bett is  desired  to  have  the  goodness  to 
direct  any  private  communication  which, 
on  this  occasion,  he  may  be  disposed  to 
make.  The  writer  is  not  personally 
known  to  Mr  Cobbett ;  and  as  Mr  Cob- 
bett will  understand  in  the  sequel,  it  may 
be  material  to  a  purpose  which  Mr  Cob- 
bett cannot  but  approve,  that  he  may 
have  to  say,  and  that  with  truth,  that 
there  has  not  been  any  personal  inter- 
course, nor  exists  any  connexion  be- 
tween them.  But  for  a  token  that  the 
degree  of  confidence  necessaiy  to  the 
purpose  in  question  is  not  likely  to  be 
abused,  nor  the  trouble,  that  on  Mr 
Cobbett's  part  may  be  necessary,  alto- 
gether thrown  away,  he  thinks  it  may 
be  of  use  to  mention  that  not  long  ago 
he  partook  of  a  brace  of  partridges  at 
No.  13,  Alsop's  Buildings. 

*^  Other  articles  of  information  wanted, 


**  Ist.  Defendant's  sentence  in  King  v, 
Cobbett.— Imprisonment,  if  any. — If 
fine,  amount  of  the  fine. 

^'  2d.  Bill  of  costs  in  King  v.  John- 
son ;  but  as  to  this,  there  does  not  seem 
any  probability  of  its  lying  within  Mr 
Cobbett's  reach. 

^  The  writer  wishes,  if  possible,  to  get 
out  his  work  before  any  of  the  twenty- 
six  prosecutions  on  the  ground  of  Major 
Hogan's  pamphlet*  come  on  for  trial ; 
or  will  oefore  Lord  Ellenboroagh's 
death,  which,  he  understands  from  good 

*  Ob  the  Stste  of  the  AnxiT,  under  the  Dake  of 
York. 
yoL.X. 


authority,  is  expected  to  be  not  far  dis- 
tant. Should  the  information  in  ques- 
tion, viz.  the  bill  of  costs,  be  destined 
for  a  place  in  the  Begiiier^  the  earlier 
the  better, — in  the  next  number  if  pos- 
sible ;  meantime,  should  my  notice  of 
this  be  destined  for  a  place  in  the  Re^ 
gUter^  the  writer  may  be  designated  by 
the  letters  A  Z." 

In  sending  to  Bentham  the  Annual 
RevieWy  Dumont  writes : — 
(Translation.) 

*'  This  is  excellent — I  like  the  man. 
He  speaks  boldly,  loudly,  intelligibly. 
He  is  not  like  some  of  the  lukewarm 
whom  I  know — shamefaced  admirers — 
who  will  say  twenty  pretty  things  in  a 
chamber,  but  not  one — no,  not  one  in 
writing," 

Bentham  writes  to  Mr  Mulford  : — 

"  I  am  hard  at  work,  trying  whether 
I  cannot  get  the  public,  or  some  part  of 
it,  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  corruptions 
in  the  law  department ;  in  comparison 
of  which,  thecommander-in-chiefsoffice, 
make  the  worst  of  it,  was  purity  itself. 
It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  see  how, 
by  comparatively  trifling  instances  of 
misgovemment,  the  current  of  public 
opinion  has  been  turned  against  the 
Ministiy,  or  rather  against  all  Ministries, 
and  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
as  the  only  remedy." 

At  this  period  of  Bentham's  life,  his 
intimacy  with  James  Mill  was  great ; 
and  intercourse,  both  epistolary  and  per- 
sonal, was  constant.  Next  to  Dumont, 
he  must  be  considered  as  the  most  influ- 
ential of  Bentham's  followers  and  ad- 
mirers. He  brought  a  vigorous  intellect 
to  grasp  and  to  develop  the  doctrines  of 
his  master.  To  a  great  extent  he  popu- 
larized them.  He  has  been  reproached 
with  having  habitually  neglected  to  ac- 
knowledge the  source  from  whence  he 
derived  his  inspirations,  and  to  have 
given  to  the  world  as  his  own,  the  valu- 
able matter  which  he  drew  from  his 
great  instructor.  But  the  accusation 
has  been  exaggerated — ^for,  though  the 
"  Utilitarian  Philosophy"  is  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  writings  of  Mill — these 
writings  are  full  of  original  views,  and 
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ooenpy  many  portions  of  the  field  of 
thought  which  had  not  so  specially  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Bentham. 

Of  Mill,  Bentham  used  to  say : — 

"  Mill  will  be  the  living  executive — ^I 
shall  be  the  dead  legislative  of  British 
India.  Twenty  years  after  I  am  dead, 
I  shall  be  a  despot,  sitting  in  my  chair 
with  Dapple  in  my  hand,  ai^d  wearing 
one  of  the  coats  1  wear  now.  It  was 
Mill  who  induced  Ricardo  to  get  into 
Parliament,  and  I  took  some  trouble  to 
get  him  a  seat." 

Mill,  however,  had  his  heresies — 
among  others — ^what  Bentham  called 
"  an  abominable  opinion  *  with  respect 
to  the  inaptitude  of  women,  and  one 
*' scarcely  less  abominable,"  that  men 
should  not  hold  office  till  they  are  forty 
years  of  age. 

Though  an  exceedingly  able.  Mill  was 
by  no  means  an  amiable  man.  Bent- 
ham said  of  him  that  his  willingness  to 
do  good  to  others  depended  too  much  on 
his  power  of  making  the  good  done  to 
them  subservient  to  good  done  to  him- 
self. "  His  creed  of  politics  results  less 
from  love  for  the  many,  than  from  hatred 
of  the  few.  It  is  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  selfish  and  dissocial  affection. 

"  He  will  never  willingly  enter  into 
discourse  with  me.  When  he  differs,  he 
is  silent.  He  is  a  character.  He  ex- 
pects to  subdue  eveiybody  by  his  do- 
mineering tone — ^to  convince  everybody 
by  his  positiveness.  His  manner  of 
speaking  is  oppressive  and  overbearing. 
He  comes  to  me  as  if  he  wore  a  mask 
upon  his  &ce.  His  interests  he  deems 
to  be  closely  connected  with  mine,  as  he 
has  a  prospect  of  introducing  a  better 
system  of  judicial  procedure  in  British 
fndia.  His  book  on  British  India 
abounds  with  bad  English,  which  made 
it  to  me  a  disagreeable  book.  His  ac- 
count of  the  superstitions  of  the  Hin- 
doos made  me  melancholy." 

Mill  writes  (Sept.  27,  1809)  :— 

Jaxes  Mill  to  Bentham. 

"  I  offer  up  my  devotions  to  heaven 
every  morning  for  the  prosperity  of  Libel 
Law.    After  the  feeble  and  tmsid  talk 


on  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mon- 
day night,  I  am  more  impatient  than 
ever.  Pure  fear  of  the  lawyers  seemed 
to  tie  up  the  tongues  even  of  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  of  Whitbread,  who  other- 
wise appeared  willing  to  speak.  They 
were  afraid  they  should  commit  some 
blunder  in  regard  to  the  requisite  pro- 
visions of  law,  and,  therefore,  eat  in  their 
words.  Oh!  if  they  but  knew  what 
law  is,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  ^on 
can  tell  them,  on  this  most  interesting 
of  all  points,  we  should  find  the  boldness, 
I  trust,  on  the  other  side,  equal  to  that 
of  the  lawyers." 

When  the  ''  Elements  of  Packing" 
were  passing  through  the  press,  the  booK* 
seller  halted  in  alarm,  and  refused  to 
proceed.  The  horrors  of  the  Libel  Law 
were  upon  him, — and  he  was  afraid  of 
being  the  victim  of  the  very  system 
which  the  book  denounced.  He  bad 
suggested  a  title,  something  leas  offen- 
sive, for  the  book, — viz.,  "  Perils  of  the 
Press."  The  opinion  of  RomiUy  was 
afterwards  taken,  and  he  gives  that 
opinion  in  these  words : — 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to  Bentham. 
''  Janwuy  31, 1810. 

'^  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  ^  Ele- 
ments of  Packing,'  and  I  do  most  sincere- 
ly and  anxiously  entreat  you  not  to 
publish  it, — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  Gibbs  would  prosecute  both  the 
author  and  the  printer.  An  attorney- 
general,  the  most  friendly  to  you,  would 
probably  find  himself  under  a  necessity 
of  prosecuting,  from  the  representations 
which  would  be  made  to  him  by  the 
Judges,T~but  Gibbs  would  want  no  such 
representations,  and  would  say,  that  not 
to  prosecute  such  an  attack  upon  the 
whole  administration  of  justice}  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  his  duty. 

^^  Recollect  what  you  say  yourself, — 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  attack  King 
George,  than  King  Ellenboro'  &c.;  and, 
with  all  the  heroism  and  disregard  of 
changing  your  own  comfortable  climate 
for  that  of  Gloucester  or  Dorchester, 
which,  whatever  you  may  feel,  you  will 
hardly,  I  think,  reconcile  to  yourself  the 
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involving  jour  printer  in  the  same  cala- 
mifcy." 

Bat  the  printing  vas  proceeded  with, 
and  though  the  book  was  not  openlj 
sold  for  many  years  afterwards,  copies 
were  circulated  by  Bentham  among  his 
friends.  The  onl^  persons  who  secared 
them  in  the  first  instance,  were, — Mill, 
Colonel    Barr,    Brougham^  Whishaw, 

Miss  F y  Damont,  Homer,  and  Bnr- 

dett.     Mill  had,  however,  been  anxious 
for  its  appearance :  he  says : — 

Jambs  Mill  to  Bbntbam. 

''  12,  Eodnsy  Street,  PerUonviUey 
"•Ti*^  26, 1809. 

^^  As  to  ^  Elements,'  for  the  ontcom- 
ing  of  which  I  appear  to  be  for  more 
impatient  than  you,  I  have  been  to  give 
the  man  a  lesson  in  reading  Benthamic 
copy,  and  he  is  far  less  frightened  than 
he  formerly  was,  or  pretended  to  be ; — 
and  I  expect  that  his  experience  will 
soon  prepare  some  other  bold-hearted 
man  to  take  your  stuff  in  liand.  I  have 
told  Baldwin,  that  it  must  be,  through 
thick  or  through  thin,  published  in  six 
weeks.  My  motive  for  naming  this 
time,  was,  that  then  it  will  be  ready, 
time  enough  for  the  Edinburgh  Beview, 
No.  alter  the  next,--and  I  do  not  want 
it  out  much  sooner,  that  no  law  boa  may 
lick  it  over,  and  cover  it  with  his  slime, 
that  it  may  glide  the  easier  into  his  ser- 
pent's maw,  and  afterwards  offer  the 
excrement  to  Jeffrey,  to  the  frustration 
and  exclusion  of  an  offering  of  my  own. 

^'  What  is  to  be,  will  be ;  what  is  not 
to  be,  will  not  be : — I  hope  I  have  here 
provided  myself  ground  enough  to  stand 
upon.  Yon  see  I  have  not  turned  my 
eye  to  the  paetoral  offiu  so  long  for 
nothing :  had  it  been  ever  turned,  like 
your  own,  to  the  equally  reverend  and 
pious  office,  the  dispensation  of  law,  the 
field  of  generalities  would  hardly  have 
been  more  fetmiliar  to  it." 

Of  the  difficulties  Dumont  had  in  his 
translations,  he  thus  speaks : — 
Dumont  to  Bb2«tham. 
(Transition.) 

"3WJfi^,  1809. 
*^  Think  of  the  torments  of  a  tran8l»» 


tor,  to  whom  the  most  essential  word» 
are  wanting,  in  a  language  the  most 
beggarly  in  philosophical  elements.  I 
have  hazarded  some  without  scruple 
where  I  could  find  analogy,  as  infirTnatif, 
inculpatif,  exeulpaiif,  initiati/y  confee* 
eorialy  jactantieita! ;  but  what  am  I  to 
do  with  self-incttlpative,  deportment, 
disprove,  trustworthiness,  concealment, 
misrepresentation,  inference,  latentoy, 
latitanc^,  avoidance  of  justiciability, 
conclusiveness,  veracious,  mendacity,  ex* 
traneons  evidence,  authorship,  to  pur^ 
port,  responsion,  forthcoming,  incom* 
pleteness,  and  multitudes  besides?  I 
have  hazarded  inference,  (in  the  mean- 
while,) for  it  seemed  to  me  that  conee- 
guence  did  not  represent  the  English 
idea ;  but  I  have  not  yet  fixed  the  ter- 
minology.  In  language,  unexpected  dis- 
coveries are  sometimes  made. 

'^  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  judge  U 
fonde.  I  am  a  disciple — I  learn.  I 
must  look  at  the  whole ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  you  oppose  informative  to  in- 
culpative  facts,  appears  to  me  wonder- 
fully simple  and  luminous. 

*^  With  respect  to  form,  I  have  found 
some  obscurity  from  too  much  precision. 
But  looking  at  the  immensity  of  the 
work,  I  can  see  you  could  never  have 
got  through  it  had  you  delivered  yourself 
up  to  developments.  There  are  chapters 
^ich,  emanating  from  an  ordinary 
mind,  would  have  been  volumes.  Here 
is  the  mine.  Labour  in  it  who  will,  not 
a  hundred  years  will  suffice  for  explor- 
ing and  circulating  its  riches." 

Colonel  Burr  to  Bbntham. 

''  GcUnAurg,  \^  Sept^  1809. 

"  To-morrow  I  go  to  Copenhagen, 
where  I  shall  see  the  father  of  the 
Comit^s  Conciliateurs,* — the  communi- 
cation is  quite  open, — ^pray  afford  me  a 
few  lines ;  but  do  not  scold  too  much, — 
I  could  not  bear  it  just  now. — ^Tell  me 
of  your  health,  and  what  you  are  about. 
— Have  you  finished  the  *  Essay  on 
Libels,  and  Liberty  of  the  Press?' — It 
is  wanted  here,^for  they  are  willing  to 


*  The  founder  of  the  lUconcilistion  Courts  in 
Denmark. 
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do,  on  tliiB  head,  what  is  right,  but  are 
quite  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  ^  how.' 
It  is  wanted  in  the  U.  S. — It  is  wanted 
everywhere,  except  in  England,  where 
no  improvement  will  be  tolerated. — In- 
novation !  But  I  see  that  one  of  your 
great  friends  is  likely  to  come  into  the 
ministry :  I  am  glad,  for  your  sake, — 
not  that  he  can  do  you  any  good, — ^but 
that  it  will  gratify  you. 

"  My  new  sovereign  treats  me  with 
civility ;  that  is,  he  lets  me  alone. — One 
of  his  ministers,  however,  D'Engerstrom, 
has  been  constant  and  assiduous  in  active 
civilities  towards  me." 

James  Mill  to  Bentham. 

"  Slit  October,  1809. 
"  The  thick  mist  of  this  morning, — 
which  some  treacherous  appearances  of 
last  night  led  me  not  to  expect,  and 
drew  me  on  to  continue  in  my  design 
of  being  with  you  this  evening, — sets 
before  my  ejea^  in  such  horrible  array, 
the  terrors  of  my  walk,  of  the  other 
evening,  from  Hampetead, — a  walk  of 
Stygian  darkness,  ^  with  perils  and  with 
tremblings  vironed  round,' — (a  night  in 
a  watchman's  box  by  the  side  of  the 
road  being  the  least  of  the  evibwith 
which  it  threatened,)  that  my  '  stomach 
stout,'  however,  I  smite  upon  it  like 
Hudibras  and  Ulysses,  and  however  I 
cry  with  the  latter,  ^wxm8$  hi  «(«)«ii  ».  ».  a. 
gives  way,  and  bids  me,  with  imperious 
voice,  wait  for  clearer  weather.  Then 
comes  your  spirit,  and  cries,  a  bed, — ^a 
bed. — Hall, — oak, — there  is  such  a  kind 
of  a  place,  in  which  there  is  such  a  kind 
of  a  thing  as  a  bed. — ^But  then,  again, 
there  comes  the  spirit  of  a  doctor, — ^who 
was  it  ?  Boerhaave, — v^ha  it  not  ?  and 
it  cries,  *  Vita  brevisy  art  Umga* — ^And 
then  there  is  an  internal  spirit  that 
whispers  to  self, '  What  a  devilish  deal, 
master  of  mine,  you  have  yet  to  do  be- 
fore you  are  good  for  much,' — ^and  all 
this  raises  such  a  tumuli,  that  I  am 
puzzled  what  to  do.  Virtue,  however, 
asserts,  that  she  cannot  sanction  the  bed, 
— ^because  that  interferes  with,  not  one 
day,  but  two, — and  that  so  many  are  the 
little  teazing  interruptions  I  meet  with, 
while  in  this  London,  that  I  do  not  get 
on  as  I  ought  to  do. 


^  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  sent 
me  yesterday  morning, — Bexon*  sadly 
mangled. — The  mention  of  yon  struck 
out,  in  all  but  one  place, — and  there, 
my  words,  every  one  of  them,  removed, 
and  those  of  Mr  Jeffrey  put  in  their 
place :  the  passage  is  still  compliment- 
ary, but  with  a  qualifying  clause.  What 
is  to  be  do9e  with  this  concern  ? — I  am, 
indeed,  seriously  at  a  loss." 

BfiNTHAM  JO  Jambs  Mill. 

^'  Hamp^ead^  M  December^  1809. 

^  From  the  enclosed  letter  of  Mr  Du- 
mont,  you  will  see  the  sensation  made 
by  the  Bexon  while  at  Holland  Honse. 

^^  To  preserve  the  person  most  imme- 
diately injured^  it  seemed  to  me  that 
nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to 
send  to  Mr  Dumont  a  copy  of  so  much 
of  your  letter  of  the  27th  November  aa 
related  to  that  subject.  Under  so  serious 
a  charge  as  that  of  a  ^  most  impudent 
plagiariem,*  it  was  no  small  satL^hction 
for  me  to  have  in  my  possession  an  anti- 
cipated exculpation,  and  that  so  com- 
plete a  one  for  your  defence ;  and  it  was 
an  additionally  fortunate  circumstance 
that  I  was  enabled  to  add  the  existence 
of  at  least  one  witness,  (meaning,  though 
not  mentioning,)  Mr  K.  [Koe,]  b^wfaom 
the  groundlessness  of  the  charge,  m  so  iiu 
OB  you  were  concerned,  could  be  attest- 
ed. For  my  own  part,  not  a  single  syl- 
lable of  the  attack  having  either  been 
seen  or  heard,  read  or  reported  to  me, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  do  no  less 
than  say  as  much:  viz.  in  answer  to 
which  it  said  of  the  per9<mne9  ^i  pre- 
tendent  savoir^  au  au  moim  qui  eoup^ 
fonnent  tree  fortement^  que  cet  article 
a  eUfait  ecus  votre  direction  ;  with  the 
observation — '  ti  ceid  eet^  il/aut  guil  y 
ait  en  celd  quelque  vice  tree  pro/<md  qui 
nCechappa' 

^^  On  account  of  what  ia  said  about 
Panopticon,  as  soon  as  you  have  given 
Mr  Dumont's  letter  a  sufficient  perusal, 
I  will  beg  the  favour  of  the  return  of  it 
by  post." 

*  **  Application  de  I*  Theorie  de  k  Itendadoa, 
Penal*,  ou  Code  de  1&  surety  Publiqne  etriuiicu- 
liere,**  &c.  Par  8.  Scipion  Bezon,  &c — Revicirad 
injerf.i20v.Xy..88. 
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Jaxxs  Mul  to  Bemtham. 

^^  December  6,  1809. 

""  Your  communication  to  me  of  Mr 
Dumont's  letter^  though  the  intelligence 
imparted  hj  it  was  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  sort,  found  it  difficult  to  add 
to  my  anger,  which  was  near  its  maxi- 
mum before.  Under  this  oddly  gener- 
ated surmise,  I  feel  gratitude  to  Mr 
Koe  for  his  very  lucky  expression  of 
his  desire  to  read  the  article  in  MS.  be- 
fore it  was  sent  off,  and  the  very  mo- 
ment before  it  was  sent  off ;  for  it  came 
out  of  his  hands,  and  was  sealed  up  that 
very  instant  under  his  eye.  The  con- 
traoiction  of  this — ^not  very  measured 
accusation — would  otherwise  have  rested 
on  my  self-serving  testimony ;  for  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  have  troubled 
Mr  K.  with  the  reading  of  it,  as  I 
thought  he  would  so  much  more  easily 
satisfy  himself  with  it  when  he  could 
see  it  in  print. 

*"*•  It  is  no  less  satisfactory  to  me  in 
respect  to  another  of  the  sud  wisely 
conceived  surmises,  viz.  thcU  of  the  arti- 
cle t  being  drawn  up  under  your  direc- 
tion^ S^Cy  that  you  neither  saw  it,  nor 
heard  it, — a  circumstance  owing  entirely 
to  the  same  cause,  viz.  a  reluctance  to 
encroach  with  it  upon  your  time,  and 
the  reflection  that  all  you  might  desire 
to  know  about  it,  you  would  know,  with 
most  pleasure,  when  it  should  come  to 
be  read  to  you  in  print. 

^'  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  pas- 
sage in  which  I  endeavoured,  not  only 
to  do  justice  to  your  merits,  but  to  point 
you  out,  in  as  distinct  a  manner  as  I 
could,  to  the  public,  as  the  only  man 
from  whom  light  was  to  be  got  on  legis- 
lative matters,  I  own  that  I,  after  know- 
ing the  dislike  which  Mr  Jeffrey  had 
to  praise,  studiously  made  use  of  your 
doctrines,  at  the  same  time  sinking  your 
name;  and  in  more  places  than  one,  as 
I  dare  say  Mr  Koe  remembers,  I  had 
originally  named  you  as  the  author  of 
what  I  was  saying,  and  afterwards  struck 
it  out.  This  was  done  upon  the  exhor- 
tation of  Mr  Lowe,  who  said,  that  from 
what  he  knew  of  Jeffrey, — ^from  what 
Mr  Jeffrey  had  said  to  him  about  what 
he  called  my  propensity  to  admire^  and 


in  particular  to  admire  you,  aB  also 
what  he  said  about  his  own  ( Jeffrey^s) 
propensity  not  to  admire^  that  he  would 
not  admit  the  mention  of  you  in  such 
terms  to  stand  in  so  many  places,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  retain  it  in  two 
or  three  of  the  places  where  I  thought 
it  of  most  importance,  and  strike  it  out 
in  the  rest,  when  the  probability  was, 
he  would  not  meddle  with  it.  As  there 
appeared  to  be  reason  in  this,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  governed  by  it, — and  after 
all  this  caution,  we  still  see  what  has 
come  of  it. 

"  To  come,  however,  to  a  more  agree- 
able subject, — after  thanking  you,  as  I 
most  heartily  do,  for  your  zeal  to  excul- 
pate me, — I  have  this  day  got  to  the  end 
of  Excltuion*  Imposeibility  then  is  all 
that  remains ;  and  I  am  at  the  end  of 
the  principal  stage  of  my  labours,  viz. 
my  operations  upon  your  text, — t.  «. 
among  your  various  lections,  the  making 
choice  of  one — the  completing  of  an  ex- 
pression, when,  in  the  hurry  of  penman- 
ship, it  had  been  left  incomplete,  &c. 
Editorial  notes,  of  which  we  have  so 
often  talked,  are  only  thus  far  advanced, 
that  a  variety  of  rudiments  are  set  down, 
with  references  to  the  places  of  the  work 
whore  they  should  be  introduced.  But 
it  has  often  happened  to  me  to  find, 
what  I  had  thought  might  be  added  as 
a  note  in  one  place,  was  given  admirably 
by  yourself  in  another  place,  and  a  bet- 
ter place.  And  in  truth,  having  sur- 
veyed the  whole,  the  ground  appears  to 
me  so  completely  trod,  that  I  can  hardly 
conceive  anything  wanting.  It  is  not 
easy,  coming  after  you,  to  find  anything 
to  pick  up  behind  you.  My  memory, 
too,  is  so  overmatched  by  the  vast  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  which  the  work  in- 
volves, that  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself 
in  any  kind  of  notes,  save  suggestions 
of  cases,  illustration  by  instances, — lest 
what  I  say  should  be  an  idea  brought 
forward  in  some  other  part  of  the  work. 
All  this,  however,  is  not  intended  to 
operate  as  an  apology  or  pretext  for 
indolence.  Notes  there  shall  be  writ- 
ten, and  very  full  ones, — whether  these 
notes  shall  be  printed,  is  another  ques- 
tion. My  feet  are  still  lumber — still  of 
*  In  allasion  to  the  Works  on  Evidence. 
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no  use.  They  seem  slowly  bringing 
themselves  back  to  that  state  in  which 
use  ma^  again  be  made  of  them.  When 
they  will  accomplish  that  desirable  ob- 
ject, it  is  not  yet  for  me  to  say." 

On  the  subject  of  the  article  on  Bexon, 
Brougham  writes  to  Mill : — 

*'  Temple^  Sunday,  lOih  Dec^  1809. 

.  .  .  ^^  My  observations  on  Bexon 
can  easily  keep  till  we  meet.  The 
principal  objection  is  to  the  pains  you 
have  bestowed,  or,  I  think  I  may  say, 
thrown  away,  on  the  exposition  of  a 
man's  blunders,  who  is  obscure,  and, 
apparently,  only  magnified  into  con- 
sideration for  the  sake  of  his  mistakes. 
I  also  object  to  some  attacks  on  Ellen- 
borough,  of  which,  perhaps,  you  are  not 
aware.  There  are  certain  inverted  com  - 
mas  which,  in  fact,  mask  quotations  from 
his  own  words.  The  praise  of  Bentham 
seems  to  me  excessive,  and  not  very 
consistent  with  the  tone  of  the  former 
article,  though  perhaps  less  extravagant 
than  a  passage  in  your  first  South 
American  article.  The  adoption  of  his 
neology,  I  must  enter  my  decided  pro- 
test against.  It  is  possible  you  might 
not  be  aware  that  forthcomingnesM  and 
non-forthcomingnest  are  unknown  in 
all  writings  on  law,  except  his  own ;  but 
such  words  as  temi-puhlie  you  must  be 
convinced  are  of  his  mint. 

^^  How  a  non-feasance  can  be  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment  I  do  not  perceive ; 
unless,  perhaps,  in  the  instance  of  mis- 
prison— ^when,  however,  the  refraining 
from  an  act  is  clearly  an  act  of  assis- 
tance, and  part  of  the  criminal  deed  be- 
ing the  contribution  of  a  conspirator.** 

Mill,  on  sendinfi^  some  strictures  on 
Bentham,  written  by  a  common  friend, 
in  a  tone  of  bitterness  so  severe  and 
unexpected,  that  he  doubted  whether 
he  could,  with  propriety,  communicate 
them,  justifies  himself  by  the  conviction 
that  their  communication  would  do 
little  harm  to  the  parties,  and  much 
good  to  the  public,  and  to  the  world — 
and  concludes  his  letter : — 

Jakes  Mill  to  Behtham. 
**  Forcibly  did  the  reading  of  that 


last  letter  strike  me  with  the  truth  of 
an  observation,  which  you  yourself  have 
somewheremade, — that  the  man  who  has 
anything  of  great  importance  for  the 
good  of  mankind  to  propose,  mnst  be 
dead  beforo  his  beneficent  proposato  have 
any  tolerable  chance  for  a  &vouiable 
reception,  or  so  much  as  a  £ur  consider- 
ation. The  man  who  gets  the  start  too 
much  of  his  contemporaries,  I  see  most 
be  an  object  of  jealousy ;  and  while  he 
lives,  must  have  eyes  and  ears  purposely 
shut  against  him.  I  own,  in  the  pre- 
sent quarter,  I  am  disappointed  and 
grieved.  One  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded,  and  enlightened,  and  one  of 
the  most  amiable  men  I  know,— and 
yet,  such  is  the  letter  he  writes  to  me ! 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  discouraged—* 
let  us  go  on  cheering  one  another ;  and 
as  I  shall  find  uoIkmI]^  when  yon  aro 
gone :  why  yon  must,  just  for  that  vea- 
son,  live  for  ever. 

"  When  you  have  sufficiently  perused 
the  said  notes,  have  the  goodness  to  let 
me  have  them  again. 

^'I  have  made  a  sort  of  discovery. 
In  a  piece  of  Yoltairo's,  the  title  of 
which  caught  my  eye  the  other  day, 
^Essai  sur  les  probabilit^s  en  fiut  de 
justice,'  he  makes  use  of  figures  (nume- 
rals) for  expressing  the  differont  degrees 
of  probative  force  in  differont  articles  of 
evidence.  He  applies  it  meroly  as  an 
instrument  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
in  a  particular  case ;  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  a  scale  for  general  use. 
But  it  may  be  useful  for  you  to  see  it, 
and  to  say  when  and  how  you  have  seen 
it ;  as  the  feshion  seems  to  be  to  impute 
plagiarisms  whero  the  imputation  is  not 
shut  out  by  bolts  and  bara,  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers.  The  vol.  is  the  dOth  in  my 
edition,  and  it  is  the  second  of  those  en- 
titled Politique  et  Legislation.  If  yon 
have  it  not,  I  will  send  it  you  per  first 
conveyance." 

BbNTHAM  to  J.  MULFORD. 

''24<Au4pn^l810. 

**As  to  Lord  Holland,  saviufi^  your 
presence.  Doctor,  you  misconceived  me — 
Oh,  no  1  that  is  not  polite.  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  say  so-— I  mean— I  most  have 
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misexpressed  myself.  Lord  Holland 
never  has  been  in  Mexico;  in  Spain, 
indeed,  he  was  till  lately,  and  from 
thence  sent  mo  those  letters  which  you 
saw.  The  man  who  has  been  in  Mexico, 
is  not  a  lord,  only  an  honourable; 
Cochrane  Johnson,  my  next  door  neigh- 
bour and  tenant ;  one  of  the  uncles  of 
the  Lord  Cochrane,  Member  for  West- 
minster, whom,  if  you  ever  read  papers, 
yon  are  so  continually  reading  of  in  the 
papers.  Twitting  me  with  what  you 
acknowledge  to  be  but  a  half  prr)mi8e, 
you  call  upon  me  for  stories; — after 
Lord  H.,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  tell- 
ing stories ;  but  after  my  tenant,  I  am,  a 
little.  What  say  you  to  a  shrub  or  tree, 
about  the  stature  of  a  lilac,  covered  from 
top  to  toe  with  flowers,  in  form  like  a 
Canterbury  hdl,  in  size  as  big  as  a  quart 
bottle,  (he  would  not  bate  a  hair's 
breadth,)  in  odour  strong  and  delicious, 
in  colour  of  the  purest  white,  giving  to 
the  whole  tree,  when  in  blossom,  the 
appearance  (to  an  eye  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance) of  a  mount  of  snow  ?  This  (he 
says)  is  among  the  weeds  that  grow  there, 
nndjiaripundia  is  its  name.  If  circum- 
stances would  not  admit  of  bringing 
growing  plants  or  cuttings,  why  not 
bring  seeois  at  least  ?  irAyt,  more  might 
be  put  in  plenty.  Plants  or  cuttings,  he 
indeed  professes  to  expect — ^but  with 
other'  expected  things  in  abundance, 
what  those  who  know  him,  fear  much 
wiU  never  come.  A  plant,  with  flowers 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a  honeysuckle, 
and  crowing  in  a  manner  not  unlike  to 
one,  but  in  each  stalk,  exactly  in  num- 
ber and  shape,  like  a  thumb  and  four 
fingers.  This  I  myself  saw,  he  having 
imported  a  specimen,  preserved  in  a 
bottle  with  spirits.   Also,  besides  snakes, 
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lizards,  and  other  such  vermin,  speci- 
mens of  the  9tone9y  and  the  vooodx  of  the 
country,  cut  in  squares.  Item,  a  sort  of 
painting  in  oil,  say,  about  fifteen  inches 
by  ten,  and  not  ill  executed,  exhibiting 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  exhibit  them- 
selves, in  all  the  varieties  that  result 
from  the  interoopulation  of  European 
Spaniards,  American  Indians,  and  Afri- 
can negroes.  Moreover,  a  most  magni- 
ficent, recently  published,  map  of  Mexico 
the  capital — ^numberof  inhabitants  about 
200,000— the  first  that  ever  came  to 
Britain ;  another  copy  I  have  a  promise 
of^  but  I  will  sell  it  you  at  a  cheap  rate. 
^^But  alas!  the  paper  will  hold  no 
more. 

DUUONT  TO  BeNTHAH. 

(Translation.) 

*^  Sd  Septembety  1810. 
^  I  do  not  know  of  your  having  been 
informed  that  I  have  been  carried  away, 
(enlevi^)  suddenly  carried  away — ^that  I 
had  been  conveyed,  half  in  the  air,  in  a 
certain  machine — ^that  I  had  seen  a  mul- 
titude of  lakes  and  a  multitude  of  moun- 
tains— ^that  one  day  I  found  myself  in 
the  capital  of  metaphysics — that  I  dined 
there  with  the  literary  people  of  the 
country — ^that  I  coHoquized  in  all  ffood 
humour  with  our  enemies — ^that  after- 
wards I  went  from  castle  to  castle — that 
I  have  now  a  firm  futh  in  enchanters, 
and  still  more  in  enchantresses.  Alas, 
that  in  the  midst  of  that  world,  and  of 
its  attractions  and  its  illusions,  I  should 
have  abandoned  my  ^th  and  denied  my 
master!  But  my  good  genius — ^my 
good  genius  has  saved  me — and — I  will 
dine  with  you  to-morrow.  Your  silence 
says  Yes  1 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

1810-1813.    ^T.62— 65. 

CorrespoDdence  with  Blanco  White  on  the  A&in  of  Spun.— Project  of  Settling  in  VenesoeU.— Cob- 
bett.— Droite  of  the  Admiralty.— Dumont'g  Enriish.— R.  B.  NickoUi.— Brougham  on  Codification  in 
America  and  Naval  Refonn.— Sir  F.  Burdett.— Major  Cartwririit.— Colonel  Burr.— Madame  de  Stael 
and  Benjamin  Con8tant.--Jnr7  Trial  in  India.— Mizanda.— Proposal  to  Lord  Sidmoath  to  prepara 
a  Penal  Code. — BUiquiere.— Mackintosh. 


Bentham  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  ;  and  a  correspondence 
was  established  between  him  and  Blanco 
White,  then  the  editor  of  the  EspatioL 
In  a  letter  to  Bentham,  (24th  October, 
1810,)  he  says: — 

Bianco  White  to  Bextham 

'^  I  am  confident,  from  the  knowledge 
I  have  of  your  philanthropy,  that  you 
will  ^Etvour  the  cause  of  my  country 
with  the  further  communication  of  such 
of  your  observations  as  you  may  consider 
most  beneficial  to  it.  Meantime,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  contribute  to  that  satis- 
faction, which  is  the  purest  reward  of 
every  man  who  consecrates  his  labour 
to  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  by 
bearing  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of 
your  works  in  Spain.  Though  thwarted 
in  their  circulation  by  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  they  were  looked  for  and  read 
with  avidity :  they  were  mentioned  as 
a  leading  rule  for  the  amendment  of  our 
laws,  when  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  that  purpose,  during  the  Central 
Junta;  and  I  venture  to  foretell,  they 
will  have  a  material  influence  in  the 
future  code  of  Spanish  laws,  if  we  ever 
come  to  possess  such  a  blessing.** 

Bentham  to  Blanco  White. 

^OxOead^  Uth  October,  1810. 

"Your  fiftvour  of  yesterday's  date 
having  just  come  to  hand,  I  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  something, 
which  possibly  may  not  yet  be  too  late 
for  a  brief  mention  in  the  last  sheet  of 
your  next  JSspa^oL 

"  In  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cortes,  on  the  27th  September  last, 
I  see  mention  made  of  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  eight,  for  drawing  up 
a  law  relative  to  the  Liberty  of  the 


Press.  At  the  request  of  a  common 
friend  of  ours,  so  it  happens,  that  I  have 
of  late  been  occupied — I  am  ashamed  to 
say  for  what  length  of  time — in  drawing 
up  a  Code  upon  that  subject,  including 
what  to  me  seemed  the  necessary  expla- 
nations. Though  the  principles  were 
fully  settled,  the  text  was  not  quite 
finished  when  he  left  this  country ;  but 
as  much  was  finished  and  put  into  his 
hands,  as  there  could  be  any  practical 
use  for,  for  some  time  to  come. 

^'  He  had  been  several  times  attacking 
me  on  that  subject.  My  answer  was, 
that  the  accomplishment  of  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  most  difficult  of  all  problems 
discoverable  in  the  field  of  legislation ; 
and  amongst  other  reasons  for  this,  that 
the  whole  field  of  legislation  is  comprised 
in  it :  that,  in  a  word,  in  my  view  of 
the  matter,  everything  else  within  that 
field  was  child's  play  in  comparison  of 
it.  Such  was  the  difficulty  I  expected 
to  find,  and  such  was  the  diffioulty  I 
actually  found:  accordingly,  without 
its  beiug  yet  quite  finished,  about  two 
months  of  my  time  were  completely 
occupied  by  my  attempt.  You  know, 
without  my  telling  you,  the  latitude  for 
which  my  draught  was  calculated ;  but 
a  very  trifling  alteration  would,  I  believe, 
suffice  for  rendering  it  as  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose now  in  question,  as  for  that  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

^'  It  would  not  be  without  emotion, 
and  possibly  for  a  moment,  not  altoge- 
ther without  regret,  that  ourfriend  would 
view,  one  of  these  days,  so  early  a  men- 
tion of  a  work  which  he  had  in  some 
measure  been  entitled  to  consider  as  his 
own ;  but  if  things  go  on  well  where 
he  is  gone,  he  would  have  given  it  its 
chance  there  before  your  next  Espanol 
can  probably  have  reached  his  hands; 
and  whatsoever,  if  any,  may  be  the  value 
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of  ity  I  bare  too  high  a  sense  of  his 
liberality  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
considering  it  a  proper  subject  for  en- 
grossment. 

**My  arrival  in  town  is  fixed  for 
Monday  next;  after  which,  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  of  an  early  oppor- 
tonity  of  paying  my  personal  respects 
to  you,  at  a  sociable  time  of  the  day,  at 
the  place  to  which  yonr  letter  was  di- 
rected." 

On  sending  back  to  Bentham  his  re- 
marks on  ^'  forthcomingness,"  or  the 
proper  means  to  be  taken  for  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  parties  and  wit- 
nesses, and  the  elicitation  of  evidence,* 
Dumont  thus  writes  : — 

(Translation.) 

**  Nov.  1, 1810. 

**'  I  return  you  this  tissue  of  abomina- 
tion— employ  me  to  reestablish  torture 
— anonymous  accusations — ^religious  ex- 
communications !  force  a  man  into  the 
company  of  executioners — tyrants — in- 
quisitors,— how  can  anybody  publish 
such  horrors  ?  I  wash  my  han^  of  them. 
I  have  put  it  all  into  barbarous  French. 
The  academy  will  only  condemn  me : 
but  you  will  be  burnt  alive,  at  the  first 
philosophical  and  legal  auto  dafe. 

'^  I  ^m  forthcoming  on  a  simple  invi- 
tation,* without  any  compulsory  applica- 
tion of  a  physical  or  a  religious  nature : 
Friday,  or  Saturday,  or  Monday,  at 
choice, — ^but  not  later,  for  I  decamp  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  for  Ashdon. 

''  After  such  a  succession  of  horrors, 
I  am  hardened,  and  you  may  d —  me 
out  and  out  by  some  dial)olical  service 
— exclusion  of  evidence,  for  instance. 
There  will  be  sulphur  enough  to  consume 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple.  Fare- 
well, monster ! 

^  P.S.  Dumont  8  criminal  style,  want- 
ed to  imitate  the  Monitorial  fonnulaiy, 
to  be  issued  without  delay." 

Bbnthax  to  Mr  Mulford. 

"1<«  November,  1810. 
^  Yon  may  know,  or  not  know,  that 


*  8«e  Procodore  Code,coxiimeiicement  of  voLii. 


the  king's  illness  you  read  of  in  the 
newspapers,  is  the  old  madnesi.  Sir  S., 
in  hie  way  hither,  met  two  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons :  one  of  them 
ministerial,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy, 
—  of  course  with  a  long  face;  the 
other.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  an  oppo- 
sitionist— the  man  you  read  of  in  the 
newspapers — ^mighty  brisk  and  alert. 
It  had  never  been  intended  that  the 
House  should  have  met  this  day :  pro- 
bably not  till  after  Christmas.  It  would 
have  been  prorogued  of  course ;  but  the 
king's  signature  being  necessary,  could 
not,  under  these  circumstances,  be  con- 
veniently obtained.  Not  that  it  was 
regardea  as  altogether  impracticable; 
but  Mr  Perceval,  the  minister,  acquainted 
the  House  that  he  feared  to  make  the 
experiment.  Since  the  king  has  become 
blind,  those  who  have  seen  his  signature 
report  it  a  mere  scrawl,  without  the 
similitude  of  a  letter.  The  House  hav- 
ing power  to  adjourn  itself^  did  so ;  but 
for  not  more  than  a  fortnight.  You 
may  im^ne  now  what  an  uproar  all 
our  politicians  are  in  on  both  sides.  If 
he  is  not  mended  by  that  time,  there 
will  be  battling  about  the  Regency,  as 
before. 

^*  You  mention  Mexico.  Mexico  I 
have  no  longer  any  thoughts  of.  But 
another  country  still  more  charming,  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  alias  the  Cara- 
cas, so  called  from  the  capital,  I  have 
very  serious  thoughts  of.  Mexico  is  very 
scantily  watered,  both  by  rains  and 
rivers, — Venezuela  abundantly.  The 
temperature  is  delightful,  summer  tem- 
perature all  the  year  round.  Within  sight 
of  the  sea,  though  almost  under  the  line, 
you  have  a  mountain  topped  with  ice, 
so  that  yon  may  absolutely  choose  your 
temperature,  and  enjoy  the  vegetable 
luxuries  of  all  countries.  If  I  go  thither, 
it  will  be  to  do  a  little  business  in  the 
way  of  my  trade — to  draw  up  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  people  there,  they  having,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  the  other  Spanish 
American  colonies,  taken  advantage  of 
the  times,  and  shaken  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  which  was  a  very  oppressive  one. 

"  General  Miranda,  a  native  of  Vene-i 
zuela,  who  rose  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  command  of  an  army 
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in  the  French  service,  and  whose  life  has 
been  employed  in  the  endeavour  to 
emancipate  the  Spanish  colonies,  left  this 
country  about  a  fortnight  ago,  by  invi- 
tation, to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them. 
He  took  with  him  the  draught  of  a  law 
which,  at  his  solicitation,  I  drew  up  for  the 
establishing  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
He  is  to  write  to  me  immediately  on  his 
arrival;  and  if  things  are  in  a  peaceable 
state,  I  shall  probably  take  a  trip  thither 
not  long  after  I  have  received  bis  letter. 
The  province  has  agents  here  in  the 
style  of  ambassadors,  who,  though  on 
account  of  our  connexion  with  Spain, 
they  cannot  be  openly  recognised,  are 
well  received.  One  of  them  was  sent 
here  t'other  day  in  a  king's  ship  sent  on 
purpose.  I  am  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  a  similar  conveyance  to  be  granted  at 
their  solicitation.  I  should  prefer  it 
much  to  a  common  packet,  not  only  for 
safety,  but  for  comfort. 

'^  I  see  nothing  that  can  prevent  my 
going  if  I  am  alive  and  well ;  but  either 
their  falling  into  confusion,  or  Miranda's 
immediate  loss  of  that  ascendancy,  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  possessing 
at  present  there :  both  of  them,  effects 
for  which  no  probable  cause  is  as  yet 
discernible.  A  number  of  our  consider- 
able political  characters,  and  even  wo- 
men too,  are  already  looking  to  that 
country,  and  longing  to  go  there.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  who  was  niece  to 
minister  Pitt,  and  used  to  live  with  him, 
promised  Miranda,  that  if  he  found  things 
there  settled  to  his  wishes,  she  would  so 
over  to  him,  and  superintend  fem^e 
schools  for  him.  This  was  before  she 
heard  of  the  above-mentioned  revolu- 
tion. At  present,  she  is  among  the  Greek 
Islands,  or  at  Constantinople ;  but  the 
news  of  the  revolution  will  quicken  her 
return.  Even  Wilberforce,  who  eave 
them  an  entertainment  t'other  day,  talked, 
half  jest  half  earnest,  of  paying  them  a 
visit  The  good  which  I  could  do  to 
mankind  if  I  were  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  eyen  if  I  were  minister,  is  in- 
oonsiderable  in  comparison  of  that  which 
I  may  hope  to  do  if  I  go  there :  for 
having,  by  the  ignorant  and  domineer- 
ing Spaniards^  been  purposely  kept  in 


ignorance,  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
sensible  of  it,  and  disposed  to  receive 
instruction  from  England  in  general,  and 
from  your  humble  servant  in  particular. 
Whatever  I  give  them  for  laws,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  as  oracles  : 
for  the  caae  is,  though  I  have  neither 
time  nor  room  to  give  you  particulars, 
that  now  at  length,  when  I  am  just 
ready  to  drop  into  the  graye,  my  fame 
hafi  spread  itself  all  over  the  civilized 
world ;  and,  by  a  selection  only  that  was 
made  a.  d.  1802,  from  my  papers,  by  a 
friend,  and  published  at  Paris,  I  am  con- 
sidered aj9  having  superseded  everything 
that  was  written  before  me  on  the  sul^ 
ject  of  Legislation.  In  Germany,  as 
well  as  France,  lawyers,  commissioned  by 
their  sovereigns  to  draw  new  and  com- 
plete codes  of  penal  law,  have  sought  to4o 
themselves  credit  by  references  to  that 
work.  In  the  Russian  language,  two 
translations  of  it  were  made  by  authority. 
In  Spain,  it  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  about  to  be  made  use  of^ 
had  things  turned  out  well  there,  by  the 
constituted  authorities.  In  my  own 
country,  of  course,  less  said  of  me  than 
in  any  other :  but  still  my  fame  spread- 
ing, frequent  references  and  quotations 
in  books,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
panegyric  in  Parliament.  Meantime, 
here  am  I  sitting  and  scribbling  on  in 
this  my  hermitage,  never  seeing  anybody 
but  for  some  special  reason,  always  bear- 
ing reference  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
Farewell!  my  dear  Doctor.  I  have 
given  you  a  long  dose.  As  I  neyer  see 
anybody,  I  don't  know  how  soon  I  may 
be  able  to  lay  hold  of  a  member  to  frank 
this." 

The  following  letter  is  thus  endorsed 
— "  With  Parliamentary  Reform  Cat^ 
chism  for  publication.  Taken  to  Cob- 
bett  by  Mr  K.  Cobbett  requiring  a 
fortnight's  time  to  consider  of  it,  it  was 
brought  back,  andnever  afterwards  sent*' 

Bentham  to  Cobbett. 

*^  The  following  introductory  letter,  it 
is  desired,  may  be  inserted,  if  the  paper 
itself  is : — 
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**  Quem  Square  Places 
'«  Westminster,  lOth  Nov^  1810. 

**  Sib,— The  celebrity  of  your  name, 
oompazed  with  the  obscurity  of  my  own, 
haa  soggeeted  to  me  the  idea  of  present- 
ing you  with  the  enclosed  paper  on  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  for  the  chance  of  its 
obtaining,  through  your  Registery  a  de- 
gree of  circulation  so  much  beyond  what 
any  such  name  as  mine  could  nve  to  it. 

^'  It  forms  but  one  chapter  m  a  work 
which  I  hope  soon  to  have  ready  for 
the  press. 

^  Bringing  to  view,  in  a  concise  and 
fjEuniliar  form,  the  chief  of  the  reasons 
which  presented  themselves  to  my  con- 
ception as  pleading  in  fiivour  of  those 
fundamentid  arrangements  which  every- 
body is  acquainted  with,  it  will  be  found 
to  suggest  some  subsidiary  arrangements, 
which  have  not,  in  that  character,  ever 
as  yet  been  submitted,  I  believe,  to  the 
public  eye. — I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant." 

DUMONT  TO  BeNTHAM. 

(Translation.) 

''  23d  Number,  1810. 

''  Well!  I  have  little  to  tell  you,  my 
dear  Bentham ;  but  you  tell  me  I  must 
prattle— «nd  I  prattle  best  in  thanking 
you  for  your  news  about  A.  and  F. 
They  have  made  me  shine  at  a  dinner : 
introducing  them  dexterously  as  I  did,  a 
beautiful  wonuw  thought  me  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Court. 

*'*'  The  Panopticon  article  on  Brid.  Ed. 
[[Bridewell  of  Edinbuigh]  is  done — ^for 
th»  Philanthropist.  You  say,  remember 
to  write  in  Enfflish.  The  counsel  comes 
too  late.  In  EngUsh,  my  style  is  em- 
barrassed— constipated — dull.  I  can 
introduce  a  word  or  two  when  I  stumble 
upon  a  phrase.  I  will  try,  however,  to 
translate  myself. 

"  My  packages  are  made  up— your 
MSS.  in  the  bottom.  What  I  had  is 
translated  (the  individual  Codes.)  My 
curiosity  is  but  excited.  It  is  not  in 
the  palace— or  in  the  kitchen — but  I  do 
find  a  most  piquant  originality.  Impose 
partiality  on-  the  editors  of  periodiods ! 
A  pretty  inheritance  for  Sidney  Smith. 
How  he  will  chuckle  over  the  Cato 
journalist !    The  virtue  of  a  judge  re- 


Suired  from  a  trader  in  paragraphs — and 
tie  specimens — I  hear  my  men  roaring 
with  laughter — and  then — how  will 
Perty  balance  epigram  against  epigram  ? 
A  joke  of  Jekyll  will  be  reechoed  by 
two  of  Canning— or,  must  an  article,  in 
order  to  be  impartial,  be  as  grave  as  a 
sermon? 

**  But  joking  apart,  one  of  your  own  uni- 
versal principles  will  be  opposed  to  you. 
Why  not  trust  to  the  interest  of  compe- 
titors in  a  question  of  trade.  They  know 
best  what  suits  them.  If  there  are  two 
parties,  each  will  have  his  paper — each 
will  plead  his  own  cause,  and  this  is  the 
only  possible  chance  of  impartiality. 
After  all,  the  law  will  be  inefficacious  ; 
for,  if  there  be  no  literary  tribunal,  is 
not  the  editor  able  to  reject  what  he 
pleases  ?     Who  is  to  judge  him  ? 

*^  I  examine :  I  do  not  reject.  Tlie  idea 
is  not  Utopian — Cobbett  has  put  it  in 
practice.  My  doubt  is  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  making  it  a  law — a  general  law. 
If  there  were  a  government  enlightened, 
courageous  enough  to  apply  it  to  its 
official  paper,  that  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  Can  that  be  hoped 
for  ?  Yes !  from  a  new  government — 
one  that  is  yet  pure ;  and  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  propose  it:  the  solemn  en- 
gagement is  so  striking,  as  to  encourage 
an  honourable  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  enterprise." 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  prize-money  paid  to  the 
officers  of  privateers,  Brougham  writes 
toMiU. 

^'  My  information  is,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  net  proceeds  given  to  the 
officers  and  crews  of  privateers  varies, 
— but  that  the  most  usual  proportion  is 
one-fourth  (net  proceeds.)  The  owners 
and  outfitters  of  privateers  make  the 
best  bargains  they  can  with  the  crews 
and  captains.  I  know  of  no  case  (nor 
can  hear  of  any)  where  the  prize  courts 
have  decided  what  share  should  be  allow- 
ed where  the  capture  was  made  without 
any  previous  agreement. — Indeed^  I  ap- 
prehend the  crew  would  in  that  case  have 
no  claim. 

'^  The  above  information  applies  to 
privateers  generally." 
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Brougbain,  in  answering  inquiries 
made  by  Mill,  on  tbe  subject  of  tbe 
Admiralty  Court,  says: — 

"  lOth  Decetnber,  1810. 

"  I  trust  Mr  B4  will  consider  the 
great  question  of  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
as  worthy  of  his  attention.  I  don't  know 
if  he  is  aware  of  what  was  done  in  it  last 
session.  As  I  had  a  principal  share  in 
pressing  it, — and  in  threatening  to  press 
it  more  generally  this  session, — I  could 
explain  its  situation  easily  to  you,  the 
first  time  we  meet,  and  give  you  the 
documents.*' 

The  topic  interested  Bcntham  much, 
and  he  replied  to  Mill : — 

''December}  3th,  ISW. 
"  But  just  received  yours  dated  yes- 
terday morning.  Concerning  DroitSy 
what  yon  tell  me  is  altogether  new  to 
me,  and  the  best  news  possible.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  it  in  such  good  hands. 
Oh,  yes;  get  the  documents  by  all  means. 
Those  which  consist  in  House  of  Com- 
mons' papers,  printed  last  session,  I  have 
of  my  own,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  have. 
But  let  me  have  the  whole  tote,  where- 
upon all  that  I  have  of  my  own,  I  re- 
turn instantly, — and  the  others  speedily, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  them, 
and  as  much  sooner  as  they  are  wanted. 
Not  having  vet  received  my  Gohhetft 
Debatsi  for  the  last  session,  I  remain  in 
total  darkness.  I  feared  it  had  been  in 
no  hands  but  inept  and  nnpractised  ones, 
such  as  those  of  the  searfaring  members." 

The  following  note  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  excellent  English  which 
Dumont  wrote, — though  almost  all  his 
letters  to  Bentham  are  in  French : — 

"  February  16, 1811. 

''  Tbe  man  in  the  moon  takes  as  much 
interest  in  my  labour  as  you  do. — I  am 
a  working  slave, — ^the  whip  would  not 
be  so  afflictive  as  so  much  indifference. 
Massa  is  a  very  bad  massa.  Not  one 
poor  visit  in  the  antejentacular  peraiti- 
bulations.  Read  the  fable  of  Ia  Fon- 
taine, *  L'ane  et  le  jardinier.'  I  regret 
my  former  master. 

"  I  threaten  you  with  an  invasion, — 
but  I  give  you  fair  warning, — to-day, 


if  you  choose,  or  Tuesday,— petit  regime, 
remember,— je  suis  un  sage,je  ne  mange 
ni  ne  bois,  je  travaille,  je  maigris  i  vue 
d'oBil,  j'ai  besoin  de  causer  avec  vous 
avant  d'entrer  en  conference  avec  I'im- 
primeur,  et  je  suis  impatient  de  commen- 
cer  pour  etre  libre,  si  possible,  i  la  fin 
de  Mai. 

"  Saraedi.  E.  D." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from 
The  Rev.  R.  B.  Nickolls  to  Bentham. 
''  StafOan,  I2th  March,  1811. 
"  Sir, — 1  do  remember  a  Greek,  with 
a  Hebrew  name,  my  opposite  neighbour 
in  the  inner  Quadrangle,  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  Coll.  Reg.  Oxon.,  whose  retired 
and  studious  habits  rendered  him  herme- 
tically sealed  at  the  time,  though  I  was 
persiuMied  that  he  would  open  to  advan- 
tage at  some  future  season :  in  this  per- 
suasion I  have  not  been  disappointed; 
and  the  receipt  of  his  last  publication, 
on  the  Reform  of  the  Laws  of  our 
Judicature,  which  came  to  hand  a  few 
days  since,  has  shown  me  how  much  he 
has  studied,  to  his  own  honour,  and  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  humanity,  and  good  govern- 
ment, if  he  should  be  attended  to;  as  in- 
deed he  must  eventually  be  under  such 
patronage,  if  the  highest  reason  and 
equity  retain  any  friends  in  power.  The 
difficulty,  the  anxiety,  distress,  and 
sometimes  ruin,  which  attend  the  repe- 
tition of  right  in  our  courts  of  law,  im- 
periously demand  redress;  and  from  the 
sovereign  ruler,  if  not  remedied  by  the 
proper  powers,  must  bring  down  just 
retribution  in  national  visitations,  and 
do  even  now  greatly  cool  the  regards  of 
WAiny  to  our  political  conetitution** 

Bentham  to  Sie  Fbancis  Burdett. 
«Jf(y,1811. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  presence  was 
grievously  missed  on  Thursday  or  Friday 
last,  when  M.  A.  Taylor's  motion  about 
Chancery  Delays  came  to  be  made.  It 
would  be  so,  still  more  deplorably,  on 
Thursday  next, — the  day  to  which  the 
debate  was  adjourned.  A  parliamentaiy 
friend  of  yours  has  just  been  with  me. 
His  father  is  upon  terms  of  the  oldest 
and  strictest  intimacy  with  both  the 
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persons  for  whose  accommodation  the 
vile  job  threatened  in  the  Lords  is  in- 
tended to  be  made  ;*  especially  the  one 
jor  the  support  of  whose  incapacity,  the 
capacity  of  the  other  is  to  be  called  in. 
In  such  a  situation,  is  it  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  terits  or  to  speak  a  single 
syllable  ?  No :  but  he  will  be  there ; 
and  being  there,  will  give  his  honest 
vote.     Is  not  this  heroism  ? 

^^Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  no  such 
chains  :  and  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
shall  the  interest  of  the  public  be — I 
had  like  to  have  said,  once  more — 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  pillow  ? 

^'The  debates  in  the  Times,  and  I 
fear  in  the  other  papers,  presented  but 
a  very  partial  and  altogether  inadequate 
view  of  what  was  said  on  the  occasion, 
especially  by  Romilly. 

'*•  The  pace  of  the  present  Chancellor 
in  the  making  of  decrees  is  more  than 
ten  times  as  slow  as  the  average  pace. 
Exactly  this,  in  substance  and  effect, 
said  Romilly  in  the  House.  In  one 
term,  (I  think  it  was  the  last,)  during 
which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  made  one 
hundred  and  fifty  decrees,  the  Chan- 
cellor made — not  one.  This,  too,  if  I  do 
not  misrecoUect,  Romilly  said  in  the 
House :  this,  at  any  rate,  he  has  said 
several  times  to  me.  On  Thursday  he 
will  move  for  documents,  from  which, 
what  is  above  will  be  proved.  This, 
then,  in  particular,  is  the  motion  which 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  support.  In 
effect,  lam  not  certain  whether  inform 
he  gave  notice  of  it  on  Friday.  The 
few  honest  or  half-honest  lawyers,  who, 
had  they  been  there,  would  have  given 
him  their  support,  were,  by  this  or  that 
accident,  kept  away.  Between  per- 
sonal and  public  considerations  his  situ- 
ation was  a  most  irksome  one.  I  heard 
it  from  his  lips,  and  still  more  impres- 
sively in  his  tone,  (I  speak  of  the  closet, 
not  the  House,)  as  well  as  read  it  in 
his  countenance.  I  called  on  him  (it 
was  but  yesterday)  for  the  purpose  of 
spurring  him  to  do  the  very  thing  he 
had  declared  his  intention  of  doing  in 


*  The  appointment  of  a  third  jodge  in  Ghancerj, 
(in  addition  to  the  Chancellor  and  Master  of  the 
BoUb,)  then  entertained.  It  -wae  not  effectuated 
till  the  appointment  of  a  Yiee-chaaoellor  in  181«S. 


the  House.  What  I  am  now  writing, 
and  whatever  little  else  I  have  done,  or 
may  do  on  this  subject,  it  is  fit  yon 
should  know  is  altogether  without  hid 
knowledge.  Since  Lord  Hardwicke*s 
time,  or  earlier,  the  number  of  causes 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  rather 
decreased  than  increased :  so  that,  if  a 
dozen  of  lawyers,  having  the  most  prac- 
tice, were  picked  out,  and  the  dice  were 
thrown  to  obtain  an  average  man  among 
them,  that  average  man  being  Chancel- 
lor, would  have  no  need  of  the  proposed 
coadjutor ;  so  that  the  only  use  of  the 
proposed  job,  except  increase  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  over  the  lawyers, 
together  with  a  few  other  etceteras,  is 
to  keep  in  that  highest  of  places  a  man, 
of  whom  it  will  be  proved  by  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  that  he  has  not  one-tenth 
part  of  the  capacity  that  is  necessary 
to  enable  a  man  to  do  his  duty  in  it. 

^^The  Ministry  looked  wondrous  grim : 
the^  are  in  a  sad  funk:  their  not  ven- 
turing to  do  anything  more  than  to  ad- 
journ the  debate,  seems  sufficient  proof 
of  it.  If  duly  and  happily  improved, 
opportunities  may  arise  of  uncovering 
more  and  more  the  nakedness  and  rot- 
tenness of  the  nursing  mother  of  all 
abuse.  Forgive  all  this  liberty,  and 
believe  me,  most  truly,  dear  Sir,  yours. 

*'  P.S. — My  own  situation  considered, 
not  to  speak  of  other  persons,  yon  will 
understand  without  difficulty  that  I  am 
casting  myself  on  your  generosity,  and 
that  no  part  of  this  is  designed  either 
for  the  tavern  or  the  newspaper. 

"N.B.— LordRedesdale,theex.Chan- 
cellor  of  Ireland,  was  for  incapacity  in 
this  its  worst  shape,  indecision,  just  such 
another.  This  appears  from  the  most 
pointed  facts  printed  in  the  debates  of 
the  time. 

*'  N.B. — Incapacity  in  this  shape  being 
proved  by  comparative  arithmetic,  is  an 
element  of  unfitness  which  cannot  but 
be  accompanied  by  mala  fides;  since  it 
is  not  possible,  that,  l^e  erroneous 
judgment,  it  should  be  a  secret  to  the 
man  himself.*' 

Brougham  to  Mill. 

«,/tt/y7,1811. 
"My  dear  Sir, — I  have  this  mo- 
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ment  reoeived  yonr  letter  and  the  enclo- 
sores,  containing  port  of  the  letter  to 
Madison,*  and  I  need  not  say  that  it 
forthwith  put  all  other  business  for  a  sea- 
son to  flight,  and  fixed  me.  I  am  abont 
to  go  through  it  with  much  care,  for  the 
purpose  of  humbly  suggesting  a  few 
alterations,  to  avoid  stai^mg  our  Trans- 
atlantic brethren  too  much  at  first.  But 
as  to  the  main  point,  I  am  wholly  at 
Mr  B.'8  service.  Pinokney  I  know  ex- 
tremely well,  and  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  freely  with  him. 
I  will  write,  therefore,  in  any  terms  yon 
please  to  him.  Munroe,  bis  predeces- 
sor, I  was  equally  intimate  with,  and  I 
make  the  same  offer  as  to  him.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  now  (Governor  of  Virginia. 
It  may  seem  absurd  to  say  so ;  but  to 
the  present  question  it  is  material,  and 
therefore  I  may  mention,  that  I  have 
some  little  credit  in  thelJ.  S.,at  least  with 
the  Jefferson  party,  (the  ruling  powers.) 
They  printed  and  circulated  my  speeches 
on  the  American  questions,  and  I  see 
I  have  my  share  in  the  abuse  of  their 
adversaries.  I  have  also  had  a  very 
civil,  and  indeed  unmerited  proof  of 
Jeffenon's  good  opinion,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  chanced  to  be  with  him  when 
one  of  those  speeches  arrived.  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  possibly  better  use  up  (as 
the  housewives  say)  this  little  credit, 
than  by  attempting  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  communication  in  question. 

^^  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
the  ehargi  ^affaires;  but  I  can  have 
no  objection  to  apply  to  him :  and  what 
I  should  propose  would  be  this,  (though 
I  write  in  haste,  and  with  little  time  for 
maturely  digesting  the  plan,)  that  I 
should  desire  him  to  transmit,  as  from 
myself)  to  Pinckney,  (himself  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  by  the  way,  and  one  whom 
I  have  consulted  on  American  law,  as  I 
have  been  consulted  by  him  on  our  own,) 
and  then  that  the  letter  and  packet  should 
be  delivered  by  Pinckney  to  Madison, — 
being  introduced  by  Pinckney  by  a  foil 
letter  from  me.  Not  that  any  such  in- 
troduction can  be  very  necessaiy  when 


*  8m  the  addnM  to  Prandent  Madiion  in  the 
Papen  on  Codifieation  and  Pablie  Instruction. 
Worki,ToLiT.p.45a 


the  name  of  Mr  Bentham  appears;  but 
the  American  lawyers  may  have  some 
of  our  homebred  ^r  rather  homebrew'd) 
prejudices,  and  I  can  state  things  re- 
specting Mr  Bentham,  and  his  weight 
with  even  sound  practical  lawyers  of 
the  better  school,  which  he  can't  so  well 
mention  himself.  I  shall  send  back  the 
MSi  speedily,  and  wait  your  answer  as 
to  my  mode  of  proceeding. — Ever  yours 
truly,  H.  B.- 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mill,  sug- 
gesting inquiries  into  some  subjects  of 
naval  reform,  Brougham  writes,  that  he 
fears  Lord  St  Vincent  would  not  concur 
in  Bentham's  views,  and  that  of  Lord 
St  y.  he  had  formed  a  high  opinion. 
Bentham  writes  to  Mill : —  . 

"Nothing  can  be  more  frank,  more 
candid,  more  judicious,  mwe  honourable 
than  Broughun's  conduct ;  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  his  accounts  of  it 

"  If^  in  his  dealings  towards  my 
brother.  Lord  St  Vincent  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  Mr  B.  for  his 
adviser,  this  favourite  plan  of  his,  sup- 
posing it  capable  of  standing  the  test  of 
examination,  might  have  been  saved 
from  that  opposition,  and  even  that 
retardation  at  least,  which  it  has  been 
its  destiny  to  experience." 

Dumont  says,  August  7th,  1811 : — 

(TransUtion.) 

"  I  have  read  Lord  Charlemont*s 
Life.t  It  may  interest  you  more  than 
it  interests  me.  I  found  no  amusement 
in  it — ^too  many  generalities — too  many 
allusions — ^too  few  anecdotes.  It  is  rar 
ther  a  general  view  of  Irish  history,  than 
a  biography  of  the  principal  personage.* 

On  the  4th  September,  in  answer  to  a 
{proposal  that  he  should  write  to  Gkdla- 
tin,^  recommending  him  to  address  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  Bentham  for 


i*  Hardy*!  Mcmoiri  of  Lord  Charicmont:  Lon- 
don, 1810,  4to.  Bentham  nade  um  of  it  in  bis 
**  Radicalism  not  I>aiigoroiis,**  at  tho  ondof  toL  iiL 
of  the  Works. 

X  Albert  Gallatin,  Plenipotvitiaiyof  the  United 
States,  in  London. 
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a  Civil  Code  to  be    introduced  into 
America,  Dumout  aajB : — 

DVMONT  TO  BeNTHAM . 

(Translation.) 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  the  letter  to 
Gallatin — I  wanted  to  write  it*  I  be- 
gan it — I  applied  myself  to  it  two  or 
three  timee — ^I  could  not  succeed  to  my 
liking.  Not  succeed  ?  you  say — a  good 
letter — ^a  fine  piece  of  eloquence  ?  Nay  I 
— ^but  a  reasonable  and  useful  letter — no- 
thing came  of  it.  Have  I  not  said  all  ? — 
who  am  I  ? — what  weight  have  I? — what 
does  it  all  mean  ?  I  do  not  like  to  be 
impertinent — I  do  not  like  to  labour 
without  hopes  of  success.  Since  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  you,  divers  reflec- 
tions have  assaulted  me.  Some  you  saw 
as  well  as  I  did ;  but  there  is  one  we  did 
not  think  of^  and  which  moves  me  much. 
What  CAN  the  President  do?  What 
can  be  done  by  a  moveable  magistrate, 
whose  power  expires  in  a  year  or  two  ? 
What  engagements  can  he  undertake 
for  his  successor! 

^'  His  personal  invitation  is  nothing. 
There  must  be  a  decree  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Congress :  and  how  can  this  be  ob- 
tained? Will  the  Senate  read  your 
writings  ?  Will  they  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  aptitude  of  the  author?  Burr 
said  he  knew  not  four  persons  in  Ame- 
rica who  had  read  the  Principes*  What 
can  then  be  hoped  for,  as  the  author  is 
an  unknown  being — an  Englishman — 
an  English  lawyer?  Every  motive  of 
jealousy  and  national  distrust  will  ope- 
rate upon  the  Americans,  among  whom 
presumption  and  conceit  of  themselves 
are  the  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
These  are  my  opinions;  they  are  not 
meant  to  influence  yours.  But  I  must 
say,  a  letter  from  me  to  Ckdlatin  is 
a  sabre-blow  on  the  water,  and  espe- 
cially as,  according  to  Smith,  he  is  on 
bad  terms  with  Madison. 

**  We  are  busy  here  with  a  do-nothing 
life.  I  admire  laborious  men,  but  have 
not  courage  to  imitate  them.  The  Prince- 
Regent  has  intimated  to  Perceval  that 
he  would  like  him  to  wear  his  uniform, 
and  has  presented  him  with  a  set  of  but- 
tons ;  a  si^ificant  caress  1 


MjkJOR  Cabtwrioht  to  Bentham. 

<'  Thur8dayy  29/A  August^  1811. 

^<  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  yesterday  heard 
of  three  free  settlers  of  New  South  Wales, 
who  are  now  in  town,  having  come 
over  with  facts  and  documents  to  prove 
the  enormous  plundering  of  stores,  &c. 
&c.,  in  a  case  intended  to  have  been 
brought  to  some  inquiry  in  England, 
before  the  Privy-council,  I  suppose. 
But  finding  Ministers  absolutely  set  their 
faces  against  any  inquiry,  these  free 
settlersy  after  the  expense,  loss  of  time, 
and  neglect  of  their  settlements,  are 
going  back  again^  and  in  the  course  of 
seven  or  eight  days.  Thinking  yon 
might  wish  to  converse  with  these  men, 
who,  after  the  treatment  they  have  ex- 
perienced, will  probably  be  suflBciently 
communicative,  and  r^y  to  produce 
their  documents,  I  would  not  lose  any 
time  in  giving  yon  this  information. 

*^  Possibly  you  might  wish  to  converse 
with  them  without  your  name  being 
known  to  them ;  in  that  case,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  get  them  to  my  house, 
where  you 'might  be  present,  and  ques- 
tion them  as  you  please;  or  I  could 
contrive  a  meeting  elsewhere,  as  you 
might  like. 

*^  I  am  going  this  morning  to  Hack- 
ney to  see  the  ascent  of  the  balloon,  a 
grand  sight  I  have  never  yet  witnessed. 
In  my  way  through  the  city,  I  will  take 
my  ground  for  an  interview  with  the 
settlers,  provided  yon  should  wish  it,  and 
contrive  to  have  everything  in  readiness, 
that  in  case  of  meeting  them  you  may 
lose  as  little  of  the  country  enjoyments 
as  may  be. 

"  Yours,  dear  Sir,  very  truly, 
"J.Cartwriqht.- 

Bbntham  to  Major  Cartwriobt. 

''  OxOeady  Surr^,  SOth  Augwt,  1811. 

'^  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  favour  of  yours  of  yesterday's 
date.  Thanks  in  abundance  for  ^our 
kind  remembrance  of  me.  The  business 
is  interesting,  and  in  altogether  compe- 
tent hands.  Mine  could  not  better  it. 
But  hands  there  are  by  which  it  might 
be  bettered,  vis.,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
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ment's ;  for  example,  (and  if  he  could 
but  bring  bimself  to  take  the  trouble  of 
it,  whose  could  be  better  ?)  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's.  Such  and  such  are  the  facts 
which  the  persons  in  question  were  wil- 
ling to  depose  to,  and  offered  to  such 
and  such  official  persons  (naming  them) 
to  give  an  account  of;  but  those  official 
persons  would  not  hear  them.  At  great 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  themselves 
they  left  the  colony  on  such  a  day,  staid 
till  such  a  day;  but  finding  that  any 
further  stay  would  be  to  no  purpose, 
embarked  on  suci)  a  day  on  their  return. 
This  is  what,  according  to  your  letter, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  who  should 
have  seen  and  examined  them,  would 
be  able  to  say  in  his  place. 

"  In  default  of  Sir  Francis,  who  very 
probably  is  not  within  reach — ^viz.,  be- 
tween Piccadilly  and  Wimbledon — 
but  at  some  distant  watering  place, 
if  this  were  a  time  in  which  any  per- 
son were  in  town  I  might  possibly 
have  got  some  M.P.  to  see  the  men  in 
(question  and  act  accordingly.  This  be- 
ing hopeless,  remains  for  consideration 
the  next  best  thing  to  be  done. 

"ObjectB  two:— 1.  To  collect  the 
facts  and  preserve  them  from  deperition; 
2.  To  fix  the  ministry  with  notice^  prove 
that  the  not  proving  the  abuses  and 
bringing  them  before  Parliament  and 
the  public  in  the  regular  and  nsual  man- 
ner is  their  fault — ^their  wilful  fault — 
and  thus  prove  them  guilty  of  conni- 
vance. 

'^  For  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  supposing  motives  on  your  part 
adequate,  and  the  requisite  means  in 
your  power,  t.  e.  the  persons  in  question 
ready  to  do  their  part,  the  following  is 
the  course  that  occurs  to  me : — 

'^  1.  Yon  to  see  them,  (the  sooner  the 
better,  since  their  departure  is  so  near,) 
and  to  get  out  of  them,  and  commit  to 
pi^r,  as  particularly  aa  may  be,  all  the 
releraot  facts  within  their  knowledge. 
For  this  purpose,  by  way  of  memento, 
the  titles  of  the  sections  in  that  pamphlet 
of  mine  which  you  have,  together  with 
the  running  titles  with  which  the  pages 
are  headed,  might  perhaps  be  found  of 
aome  use. 

^  2.  When  the  fiacts  are  before  you. 


then  to  state  them,  or  such  parts  of  them 
as  seem  most  material,  in  form  of  a  let- 
ter, to  be  signed  by  the  men  in  question, 
and  addressed  to  Mr  Secretary  Ryder, 
within  whose  department  it  is,  observa- 
tion being  made  of  the  person  to  whom 
at  his  office  it  is  delivered :  the  persons 
to  mention  the  day  fixed  for  their  de- 
parture, t.  e.  for  the  departure  of  the 
ship  in  which  they  are  to  go,  and  their 
inability  to  retard  it :  likewise  to  state 
the  preceding  manifestations  they  had 
afforded  of  their  readiness  to  give  the 
information,  and  what  steps,  if  any,  were 
taken  by  the  official  persons  in  question 
(naming  them)  in  consequence. 

^*'As  to  the  once-intended  inquiry, 
what  I  heard  about  the  matter  is  as 
follows: — ^About  the  beginning  of  last 
session,  I  think  it  was,  or  earlier,  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  M.P.  (you  may 
guess  who :  I  don't  like  mentioning 
names  in  black  and  white,  without 
leave*)  informed  me,  that  some  flagrant 
abuses  in  New  Sontii  Wales  had  tran- 
spired, and  that  some  members  of  Op- 
position had  thoughts  of  trying  to  obtain 
a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  to  light.  Some  time  afterwards, 
he  informed  me  that  the  project  was 
abandoned  ;  for  the  person  on  whose 
evidence  the  principal  reliance  was 
placed,  had,  by  means  of  a  place,  been 
satisfied  and  bought  off  by  the  Ministry, 
— ^under  which  circumstances,  the  pro- 
spect of  his  giving,  before  a  committee, 
the  same  account  that  be  had  given  of 
the  matter,  or  any  other  account  that 
would  afford  a  justification  for  the  in- 
quiry, appearing  hopeless,  the  design 
was  given  up.  In  answer  to  a  question 
of  mine,  his  name  was  mentioned ;  but 
I  do  not  to  any  certainty  recollect  it. 
I  have  some  notion  that  it  was  Fowel, 
or  some  other  name  beginning  with  an 
F.  I  am  certain  of  its  not  containing 
more  than  one  or  two  syllables.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  not  agent  for  the 
colony  that  he  is  made.  Your  settlers 
might  perhaps  ascertain  this. 

^^  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  yon  once  saw 
at  my  house,  but  without  speaking,  and 


*Probdl>lj  RonullT.  Tbon  iiaa  ftllonMi  to 
the  circumttonce  in  nil  PwIiamentaiT  Diaxr  for 
1810.    Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
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whom  Mr  Holt  White  saw  and  spoke 
with,  has  mentioned  to  me  a  Mr  Btawn^* 
as  havin^^  passed  some  years  in  the 
oolong  in  qmdity  of  botanist,  and  living 
now  in  Getard  Street,  where  he  is 
libiarian  to  tiie  TJnaapan  Society,  and, 
moreoTsr,  libnidan  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
He  iv  mentioned  as  an  honest,  quiet 
man,  hot  probably  not  yeiy  observant 
of  aaythinff  bat  Natnml  History ;  and 
finding  on  his  own  peinonal  aooonnt  no 
ponndsioarcompkint,  not  likely  to  have 
been  very  shacp  in  lookin|^oat  for  them. 

^^By  mentioning,  this.  Mr  B.  to  your 
man,  you  mi^  Imt  of  some  ftets,  in 
relation  to  which,  their  tsstimony,  when 
the^  are  gone,  would,  i^mni  occasion, 
reed ve  confirmatioB  finom  hie.  Mr  Mao- 
Arthur  yon  must  have  heard  mentioned 
as  one  o£  the:  most  eminent  and  respec- 
table of  the  free  settlers.  In  May  or 
June,  he  was  examined,  on  die  trial  of 
LieaL-eolonel  Johnstone,  by  a  Comt- 
martial,  at  the  instance  of  Governor 
BligL  Mentionwasmadeofit  about  that 
MvaB'm^Th4BritMPr€9$:  Whether 
he  is  now  m  England,  I  have  not  heard. 
He  has  a  brother,  a  mercer,  in  Plymouth,, 
with  whom,  on  oooasion,  communication 
might  possibly  be  obtaroed. 

^^  Being  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  proposed  letter  mi^t  be 
caOsd  fbr  in  Parliament ;  and,  against 
the  connivers,  the  facts  wonld  be  to  be 
taken  for  true,  since,  if  inconeet,  it  was 
their  fiiult  that  the  incorrectnesses  were 
not  asoartoined  and  eoneeted.  A  copy 
should  be  preserved,  that,  without  a 
committee,(wiiich  would  mitbegranted,} 
any  member  having  it  in.his  hand  might 
be  enabled  to  ape^  to  the.  facte  with 
confidence. 

''SnggestionbyMrK.*--PosBib]ytheBe 
men,  Imving  beinrd  how  (Fowel  ?)  was 
bonght  ofl^  came  hither,  on.  the  like 
errand ;  but  found  theoonniTem  tired  o£ 
buying  quiet  at  that  rate.  But  tfaiS' 
hypothesis  depends  upon  there  baring 
been  time  fbrsthem  to  have  heard  of  it,. 
and  come. hither  aftetwardar 

^^  V  take  thie.  only  vnoant  place  for 
assuring  yon,,  that  I  am,,  my  dear  Sir, 
ever  most  truly  youn." 

*  Bofant  Brown,  the  dittingnisliid  Botanitt. 
Vol.  X. 


Major  Cartwbight  to  Bbntham. 

"  September  m,  1811. 

^1  Mt  dear  Sir, — On  Sunday  I  had 
an  interview  with  the  free  settler ;  but, 
on  recollecting^  it  might  be  the  man's 
ruin,  to  be  followed  by  an  information 
to  the  Governor,  that  he  had  made  any 
reports  to  the  disadvanta^  of  pereons  in 
power,  either  here,  or  in  New  South 
Wales^  I  was  gnarded  in  my  inquines, 
leaving  him  as  much  as  possible  to  nar^ 
rate  spontaneously.  In  the  course  of 
our  interview,  he  produced  the  copy  of 
a  letter  which  he  himself  wrote  on  the 
26th  of  Jakniary  last,  three  months  alter 
his  arrival  in  London,  to  one  of  our 
ministers,  exhibiting  a  dear  and  distinct 
ohaige  against  a  military  man  then  in 
£ng£uid,  of  having,  while  in  power  in 
New  South  Wales,  put  to  death  6\e  or 
six  men,  mentioned  by  name,  without 
trial  of  any  kind,  and  oontnury  to  law—* 
even  the  law  of  New  South  Wales,  such 
as  it  is ;  at  the  same  time  stating,  that 
abundance  of  evidence  of  these  &cts 
might  be  establidied  by  the  testimony 
of  several  persons  then  in  England,  at- 
tending at  the  prosecution  of  Colonel 
Johnstone,  and  that  he  himself  was  ready 
tobtingforwaidthe  matter  in  a  legal  way. 
From  that  day  to  this,  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  this  Mter  to  aiCabinet  Minister. 

^^  After  waiting  awhile  from  the  date 
above-mentioned^  he,  in  the  same  form 
of  words,  addreesed>hiinself  to  one  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  who  hae  to  this  hour  re- 
naiiied  equally  stlent  on  this  aoeoantof 
so  many  mnxJera 

^  Having  discpvered  that  my  infor- 
mant came  home  in  support  of  the  charge 
against  Johnstone,  A>r  divesting  Gover- 
nor Bligh  of  his  office  by  a  militaiy 
insurrection,  and  at  the  head  of  troopa 
he  oemmanded«-Hi  chargeL  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  Qoveniment  at  home,  I  was 
cautious  not  to  aburm  him,  but  expressed 
surprise  that  hie  well-intended  communi* 
cation  should  have  been  neglected  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  aa  he  had  related, 
aa  well  ae  a  wish  that  Lord  Folkstone, 
or  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  had  been  desired 
to  have  noticed  the  matter  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  might  have  driven  Ministers 
to  havQ  done  their  dn^.    In  hie  reply, 
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he  mentioned  one  distinguifihed  gentle- 
man in  Opposition,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  his  letter  to  the  Minister  and  the 
Chief  Justice ;  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
that  gentleman  not  only  read  the  letter 
without  any  comment,  hut  was  ever  after 
silent  on  the  suhject»  In  what  an  age 
do  we  live,  when  murders  by  the  half 
dozen  are  to  be  perpetrated  by  a  military 
man  in  power,  while  no  party  politician, 
either  in  or  out  of  power,  thinks  such 
matters  worthy  of  investinit^on  I  or  ra- 
ther, while  no  such  politician  will  call 
for  the  investigation  till  he  have  first 
considered  how  his  own  fiustious  pur- 
poses are  to  be  affected  by  it ! 

^'  As  I  was  very  unwell,  and  my 
informant  was  obliged  to  leave  me,  I 
obtained  no  other  information  worth 
noting ;  which  I  the  less  regretted,  as 
he  told  me  that,  from  Mr  Margarot, 
every  sort  of  information  respecting  the 
colony,  might  be  obtained.  I  do  not 
know  Margarot,  but  am  well  acquainted 
with  several  of  his  friends.  He  also 
promised  tocall  again  before  he  embark- 
ed^ which  he  expected  to  be  within  the 
week.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  him, 
and  have  been  too  unwell  to  seek  him 
at  his  own  lodgings.  Besides  which, 
my  time  has  been  much  occupied  about 
uiy  brother's  life-boat  invention. 

**  The  moulds  I  returned  a  few  days 
since,  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  very 
thankful,  as  it  enabled  me  to  propose,  to 
my  friend  the  India  captain,  a  superior 
boat  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  his 
ship,  besides  being  peculiarly  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  a  life-boat.  The 
boat  is  now  building.  When  we  meet, 
we  must  talk  over  this  organized  system, 
of  murders  by  wholesale  in  the  regular 
course  of  administering  the  affairs  of  an 
English  colony. 

"  With  every  wish  for  your  health, 
and  every  hope  that  you  may  yet  be  emi- 
nently instrumental  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  above  abomination.— Truly  yours." 

Colonel  Bubr  to  Beittham. 

''  October  I2ik,  1811. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  and  very  sorry  to 

falsify  your  prophecy,  for  we  shall  meet, 

and  soon.     The  etoty  is  thus : — ^After 

new  and  infinite  vexations,  subsequently 


to  my  letter  by  Forbes,  I  did,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  obtain  a  passport :  set  out 
immediately  for  Amsterdam,  where  was 
the  American  ship  Vi^iiant,  waiting  to 
receive  me.  On  my  arrival,  found  the 
ship  ready;  but,  on  the  same  day,  her 
departure  was  retarded  by  order  of  the 
emperor.  On  the  Idih  of  September, 
the  obstacles  to  sailing  being  removed, 
we  embarked  again :  the  ship  then  at 
the  Texel.  At  the  very  moment  we 
were  about  to  sail,  an  express  from 
Amsterdam  brought  an  order  for  further 
delay:  returned  again  to  Amsterdam. 
On  the  29th  September  embarked  again; 
wind  being  a-head,  did  not  propose  to 
sail  until  it  should  change.  In  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  came  on  board  a  com- 
pany of  Police,  commanding  we  should 
sail  in  twelve  hours,  or  that  our  per- 
mission should  be  revoked.  Did  sail 
within  the  twelve  hours,  t.  e.  on  the 
morning  of  the  dOth :  the  same  day 
were  visited  by  a  British  frigate,  whose 
captain,  after  examination  of  the  ship  s 
papers,  took  possession  of  her:  took 
out  fourteen  of  our  crew,  put  in  ten  of 
his  own,  and  two  officers,  and  ordered  us 
hither — ^where  ? — read  on : — We  were 
in  the  Vi^tilant  seventy-three  passengers, 
of  all  nations,  colours,  sexes,  and  ages — 
add  32  hogs,  and  various  other  quad- 
rupeds and  bipeds ;  but  /  am  afore  my 
story — ^to  go  back  a  little,  then :  I  had 
taken  a  passport,  and  under  an  assumed 
name,  with  no  reference,  however,  to 
the  British  €k>vemment.  When  onr 
master  (Combes)  went  on  board  the 
frigate,  the  first  thing  said  to  him  by 
the  captain  was — ^^So  you  have  got 
Colonel  Burr  on  board !'  Onr  master. 
Combes,  having  no  instructions  from 
me,  replied  that  he  had  no  person  of 
that  name  on  board.  *  O  no,  Sur ;  bnt 
you  have  Mr  A.  on  board,  whom,  I  be- 
lieve, you  know  very  well.'  This  looked 
ominous.  We  were  eight  days  in  mak- 
ing a  passage  of  about  thirty  leagues—^ 
arrivea  on  Sunday  evening  la^  On 
Monday,  wrote  Mr  Reeves,  announcing 
my  arrival,  and  asking  permission  to 
land  to  go  to  London ;  did  not  write  to 
you,  fearing  you  miffht  move  in  the 
matter,  and  thereby  do  yourself  hann : 
resolved  first  to  know  whether  I  were 
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to  be  confined  to  the  ship,  impriaoned 
on  shore,  or  transported  anew  —  the 
onlj  three  altematives  which  presented 
themselves  to  mj  mind.  By  return  of 
mail^  to  wit,  on  Wednesday,  received 
from  Mr  Reeves  a  polite  note  author^ 
izing  me  to  land  and  to  go  to  London  at 
my  pleasure.  This  indulgence  is  the 
more  valuable,  as,  of  the  seventy-three 
passengers,  among  them  many  Americans, 
not  one  other  is  permitted  even  to  come 
oi\  shore.  I  shall  profit  by  this  permis- 
sion, and  to-morrow  (Idth  October)  shall 
leave  Yarmouth,  and  propose  to  see 
you  on  Tuesday  morning  if  you  should 
be  in  London — ^hope  not — if  at  Gods- 
tone,  [^Oxstead,]  shall  get  there  as  soon 
as  possible. 

^  I  have  a  good  deal  of  spleen  to  vent 
at  yon ;  btit  can't  just  now  work  myself 
up  into  a  proper  humour :  will  try  at 
I^Dndon." 

DuM02fT  TO  BeNTHAM. 

(Translation.) 
"  nth  November,  1811. 
"  Trotter's  book,*  full  of  wicked  and 
perfidious  purposes— but  the  power  of  iu- 

Ois  not  equal  to  the  will.  I  have 
enough  of  him,  to  show  that  he 
has  a  bad  head  and  a  bad  heart.  One 
of  the  causes  of  his  exasperation  against 
the  friends  of  Mr  Fox  is,  that  they  re- 
fused to  drive  Trail  away  in  order  to 
replace  him  by  Trotter:  he  supposed 
that  nothing  was  to  be  refused  to  a 
secretary  of  Mr  Fox.  He  got  £1000 
from  Mrs'F.,  and  £300  from  Lord  H., 
and  wrote  most  abusively  to  the  former, 
because  she  refused  him  money." 

Among  plans  for  producing  greater 
harmony  and  unity  of  feeling  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Bentham 
proposed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  denominated  Brithihernia, 
He  communicated  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject  to  Lord  Holland,  who  says : — 

Lord  Holland  to  Bentham. 
'« HoOand  Houses  December  18,  1811. 
"  Dear  Sib, — ^I  return  you,  with 
many  thanks,  your  very  curious  and  in- 


*  The  M«moin  «if  the  litter  jcwi  of  C.  J.  Fox: 
bj  hii  Secratarj,  J.  B.  Trotter. 


teresting  paper,  from  the  perusal  of 
which  I  have  received  much  pleasure 
and  instruction.  There  is  no  question 
but  names  have  great  influence  on  man- 
kind, and  that  those  you  object  to  are 
unlucky.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  less 
certain  that  it  is  in  the  power  either  of 
parliaments  or  princes,  to  change  names ; 
and  it  is  very  certain,  that  till  the  latter 
changes  other  things  as  well  as  names, 
nothing  that  you  or  I  could  recommend 
for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland,  would  be 
listened  to  with  any  chance  of  success. 
^'  With  sincere  hopes  that  you  may 
long  enjoy  your  health,  and  pursue  your 
interesting  and  useful  researches,  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  obliged  friend  andservant." 

When  Madame  de  Stael  was  coming 
to  England,  she  applied  to  Dumont  to 
introduce  her  to  Bentham.  Bentham 
did  not  like  her, — he  called  her  ^^  a 
trum})ery  magpie."  He  abhorred  her 
sentimentalities  and  her  flatteries.  She 
said  to  Dumont,  ^^  Tell  Bentham,  I  will 
see  nobody,  till  Ihaveseenhim." — "Sony 
for  it,"  said  Bentham,  "  for  then  she  wiU 
never  see  anybody," — and  he  would  not 
receive  her,  nor  return  her  visit.  He 
had  a  similar  feeling  towards  Benjamin 
Constant.  He  called  him  "  Constant 
the  Inconstant;"  and  when  a  friend  asked 
him  for  a  letter  to  Constant,  he  said, 
"  No !  he  is  getting  proud  and  aristo- 
cratical, — ^his  philosophy  is  ipsedixitism, 
— you  will  differ  from  him,  and  get  his 
ill-will  for  your  pains :  and  I  will  not 
expose  you  to  it."  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  never  observed  Constant's  little  in- 
firmities to  assume  an  unreasonable  or 
repulsive  character. 

Bentham,  for  himself,  had  made  it  a 
rule  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  dis- 
cussions whose  results  would  leave  mat- 
ters where  they  were,  with  the  risk  of 
annoyance  to  both  parties  in  the  progress 
of  the  discussion.  ^^  Endeavour,"  he  said, 
"  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  others,  who 
are  strangers  to  you,  before  you  venture 
to  introduce  your  own.  Introduce  them 
not,  if  their  opinions  are  so  remote  as 
to  be  irreconcUeable  with  youn.  Say 
not,  ^  I  have  a  right  to  prochum  and  de-; 
fend  my  opinion.'  What  is  the  Qhglish 
of  all  that  ?  *  I  have  a  right  to  give  pun, 
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—to  make  eQemiee, — ^io  hayebadijstitni- 
ed,  and  doors  shut  against  me.' " 

There  was  some  difficoltj  at  this 
period  in  obtaining  a  poblisher  for  the 
^  Introduction  to  the  Rationale  of  Evir 
dence.'*  More  than  one  bookseller  de- 
dmed^  giving  as  a  reason,  that  the  book 
was  li^llou8» — ^a  libel  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.*  The  fate  of  ''  Ele- 
ments of  the  Art  of  Packing,"  which  lay 
six  years  printed,  bat  unpublished,  had 
alarmed  ^'  the  trade."  Mill  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  parties,  Uiat  their  ^^  hesi- 
tation was  weakness,"  but  with  little 
effect. 

Jambs  Mill  to  Bbnthah. 

^'  By  what  I  learned  from  Sharpe  on 
,  Wednesday,  at  Bicardo's,  I  look  upon  a 
Whig  Ministry  as  certain.  Marquis 
Welkeley  having  found  it  impossible  to 
form  an  Administration,  resigned  the 
task,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Lord 
Moira  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  at  five 
o'clock)  Lords  Grey,  Grenville,  and 
WelleJEdey,  met  at  Loid  Hoira's.  Since 
that  time,  I  know  nothing,  except  thai 
there  was  no  account  cl.this  in  the 
papers  yesterday.f  Bnt  the  certainty 
of  the  fact,  tbat  Lord  Moira  is  the 
former,  makes  an  equal  certainty,  I 
think,  of  the  Whigs  being  the  ma- 
terial with  which  the  fonnation  will 
be  a<»omplished,^ — ^Wellesley  and  Can- 
ning to  be  included.  This  being  the 
case,  I  cannot  imagine  bat  that  your  pro- 
posal about  Panopticon — ^namely,  along 
with  their  penitentiazy  house — will  be 
immediately  assented  to ;  at  least,  after 
the  reasons  which  you  can  so  easily 
give  them.  In  truth,  I  suspect  Panop- 
ticon will  bar  the  way  to  Devonshire  as 
a  residence ;  and  should  the  Whigs  come 
IB,  aa  supposed,  I  suspect  you  will  hardly 
feel  easy  at  the  idea  of  bleing  ftway,  tiU 
yon  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  yon. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  politic?,  says  De  wts, 


*  It  w»8  partly  j^ntad,  but  nerw  pablished  till, 
fai  tb*  piytont  «dition  of  the  Works,  it  wm  pUwed 
Wore  t)io  *•  SAtipoalo  of  EviduMO,**  in  toL  vi. 

t  It  ia  mil  known  tbat  this  nmtiaiion  proved 
alxiitiy^  from  the  stinaUtion  of  Xords  Grey  and 
Qieovflie,  that  the  official  changei  shonld  extend 
to  tho  Rosfal  honMhoU. 


In  coBJunetum  with  Mill,  Bentham 
put  forward  various  suggestions  foh*  the 
application  of  a  Jury  system  to  British 
India,  with  their  rtUimale  :<— 

^^1.  To  make  the  choice  of  jurors  ex- 
tend, as  far  as  possiUe,  not  merely  to 
half-caates  of  legitimate  birth,  but  to 
half-Hsastes  of  every  kind. 

^'  2.  Urge  the  reaaons  for  admitting 
natives  of  all  descriptions.  Whatever 
reasons  are  good  for  admitting  half- 
castes,  are  good  for  admitting  others, 
if  no  reaaon  springing  ont  of  what  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  the  other  castes  can  be 
shown  to  exist. 

^^  3.  Beginning  with  the  half-castes 
discredits  the  institution  in  the  eyee  of 
the  higher  castes  of  natives. 

^  4.  The  natives  of  all  castes  mix 
without  difficulty,  as  sepoys  in  the  ranks 
of  our  army." 

Bentham's  intimacy  with  Miranda  has 
been  already  mentioned,  (p.  458.)  Mir- 
anda was  acci^tomed  to  look  to  him  as  one 
of  the  mainstaysof  South  American  liber- 
ty. He  announced  his  appointmentto  the 
command  of  the  Venezuelar  forces,  from 

^  Maraoe^y  2d  Jms,  1812. 

"  My  dear  Sib, — I  hope  the  day  is 
not  fJEur  distant,  when  I  shall  see  the 
liberty  and  happiqess  of  this  countiy 
established  upon  a  solid  and  permanent 
footing.  The  appointment  I  have  just 
received,  of  (Generalissimo  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Venezuela,  with  full  powers 
to  treat  with  foreign  nations,  &c.,  will 
perhaps&cilitate  the  means  of  promoting 
the  object  I  have  for  so  many  years  haa 
m  view. 

"  MlBANBA." 

On  Lord  Sidmonth's  coming  to  office, 
Bentham  had  an  interview  with  him, 
which  was  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
Lord  Sidmouth  expreined  to  him  a  de- 
sire to  be  favoured  with  his  suggestions 
for  the  reform  of  the  Law. 

In  consequence  of  that  conversation, 
Bentham  prepoeed  that  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  a  Penal  Code  for 
this  country-^-ofTering  to  undertake  it 
without  any  pecuniaiy  recompense  what- 
ever.   The  offer  was  this  :--r 
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BeRTHAM  to  LotKD  SlDMOVTR. 

''  Mr  Bettthani  to  the  President  of  the 
United  8tate»^Poet8ortpt  to  Lord  Sid*- 
mouth. 

**  Queen^s  Square  Ptace^ 
^  WtOmiMUr^  20ri  June,  1812. 

**  My  Lord, — Yonr  tordsfaip's  kind* 
new  having  impoonded  the  brmtUlen  of 
my  letter  to  the  Prendent  of  the  United 
States,*  as  it  were^in  a  stateof  nakedness, 
— -apprehennye  of  the  misoonceptions 
to  which,  when  viewed  throngh  that  me- 
dittm,  the  nature  of  the  offer  thus  sub* 
mitted  by  me  to  yonr  lordship,  may  hare 
Been  left  open,  by  a  oonveiaation  carried 
on,  on  my  side,  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
which  it  was  m  my  power  to  give  to  it, 
— I  take  the  liberty  of  tronbling  yonr 
lordship  with  a  few  words  of  explanation, 
requesting  that  thi»  letter  may  be  added 
to  that  other,  and  considered  as  forming 
a  sort  of  postscript  to  it. 

^M.  What  is  there  proposed  to  the 
President,  as  read^  to  be  bejs^unj  or  rather 
to  be  etmiinuid,  is  no  less  than  what  is 
there  termed,  for  shortness,  a  Pomno^ 
mian,  a  complete  body  of  law,  commen- 
surate in  its  extent  with  the  fohols  field 
of  law. 

^  What  I  should  propose  to  your  lord- 
ship, to  call  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  department  over  which  your 
lordship  now  presides,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  Penal  Code:  a  proposed  Penal 
Code  tfi  terffttnts,  wi^h  a  perpetual  Com- 
mentary of  Beaeons  (as  per  sample  in 
the  French  book,  Mr  Dumonffi)  and 
Observations,  bringing  to  view  all  along, 
and  under  each  hcwd,  the  imperfections, 
or  supposed  imperfections,  oi  the  exist* 
ing  rule  of  action  in  its  present  state. 

^  That  you  should  pledge  yourself  for 
any  such  endeavour  as  that  of  earryin^ 
into  effect  so  much  as  any  the  smallest 

rrt  of  it  when  producecl,  is  more  than 
expect,  or But  why  do  I  say 

expect  ?    It  is  more  than,  if  it  depended 

upon  myself,  I  would  suffer  to  be  done. 

^^  That  in  some  point  of  view  or  other, 

some  sort  and  degree  of  approbation,  as 


*  Tbe  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  Codiftcation,  pobliihed  in  vol.  vr,  p.  453  of  the 
Works. 


produced  by  the  opinion  already  before 
the  pubiio,  would,  in  and  by  any  encour^ 
agement  given  to  the  continvtance  of  it, 
be  unavoidably,  if  not  expressed,  implied, 
is  more  than  I  can  take  upon  myself  to 
speak  of  lis  anestionable.  But  to  that 
general  sort  of  approbation  there  are  not 
any  imaginable  qualifications^  limita- 
tions, reserves,  modifications,  or  excep- 
tions, that  would  not,  on  my  part,  find 
a  resuiy  acquiescence;  and  wheit  the 
thing  is  finished,  if  from  the  begmning 
of  it  to  the  end,  there  should  not  be  a 
sin^e  proposition  in  it  that  you  saw 
reason  to  approve  o^  you  would  be  just 
as  free  to  say  so,  as  if  you  had  not  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  productiott 
of  it 

**  In  my  own  countiy,  and  in  my  own 
lifetime,  Uie  utmost  I  could  expect  of 
any  body  of  proposed  law  drawn  up  by 
myself,  is,  that  it  should  be  received,  and 
employed,  and  made  use  of  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  subject  of  comparieon — ^a  suIh 
ject  or  object  of  comparison,  capable,  on 
occasion,  of  being  refenred  to— -referred 
to  for  good  provision  or  for  bad  provi- 
sion, for  good  argument  or  for  bad  ar- 
gument, for  approbation  or  for  censure. 
The  more  insignificant  the  author,  the 
more  entire  the  freedom  with  which  the 
work,  in  every  part  of  it,  might  be,  and 
wonld  be  canvassed.  Here  would  be  a 
something  which  would  extend  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  subject,  and  which, 
good  or  bad,  would,  at  any  rate,  have 
an  existence  and  a  shape* 

'*  As  to  the  existing  Penal  Code — 
but  there  is  no  existing  Penal  Gode-^ 
(those  fragments,  those  deplorably  scan- 
ty, as  well  as  frequently  exuberant 
and  throughout  inadequately  expressed 
—those  perpetually  incommensurable, 
never-confronted  and  ever-inconsistent 
fragments  which  are  in  the  state  of 
statiUe  law  excepted)  existence  cannot 
be  predicated  of  it.  Be  it  law,  be  it  what 
else  it  may,  that  discourse  which  has  no 
determinate  set  of  words  belonging  to  it, 
has  no  existence. 

*^  Excuse  my  freedom ;  but  I  would 
beg  of  your  loraship  to  consider  whether 
th&  be  not  that  sort  of  thing  from  which, 
in  your  lordship's  situation,  a  public 
man  has  something  to  ^in — something, 
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I  mean,  of  coarse,  in  the  shape  of  repu- 
tation, and  nothing  at  all  to  lose. 

"Without  expense  to  the  public — 
without  anything  which,  from  any  hu- 
man being,  can  receive  any  such  name 
as  that  of  ajob^  on  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance, a  work  of  such  difficulty, 
brought  out  by  the  labour  of  the  only 
individual  in  the  country  who  has  ever 
applied  himself  to  the  subject ; — what- 
ever there  be  in  it  that  comes  to  be  well 
spoken  of-^-supposing  anything  in  it 
well  spoken  of — Maecenas,  with  hia 
superior  discernment  and  liberal  views, 
gets,  of  course,  the  credit  of :  whatever 
there  is  in  it  that  is  ill-spoken  of,  Mss- 
oenas  washes  his  hands  of  it. 

"  Of  one  thing,  I  think,  I  can  ven- 
ture to  give  your  lordship  pretty  full 
assurance,  viz.,  that  from  oppositions 
anything  done  in  this  view,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, if  coming  from  your  lordship, 
would  experience  not  merely  a  cold  ac- 
quiescence, but  upon  occasion,  openly 
and  pretty  extensively  declared  i^pro- 
bation  and  support ;  and  I  am  even  con- 
tent to  put  the  matter  upon  this  issue, 
viz.,  that  upon  this  point  a  sufficient 
lissurance  shall  prmnotuly  have  been 
obtained.  The  grounds  of  this  persua- 
sion would  require  by  far  too  many 
words  for  your  lordship  to  be  troubled 
with  in  the  shape  of  black  and  white. 
But  any  time  I  am  ready  to  submit 
them  in  the  fullest  detail,  and  with  that 
confidential  frankness  which  is  so  well 
suited  to  the  subject,  and  of  which,  at 
the  very  first  interview,  your  lordship's 
kindness  set  so  encouraging  an  example. 

^^  Since  the  da3rs  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
sort  of  offer  I  am  making  to  your  lord- 
ship is  what  has  never,  £rom  that  time 
to  this,  been  made  to  any  public  man. 
This  is  as  plain  a  truth  as  it  is  a  known 
one ;  and  in  this,  if  there  be  anything  of 
flattery  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  is  a  sort 
of  flattery  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
give,  and  which  your  lordship,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  ashamed  to  receive. 

"  Of  the  offer  made  in  Lord  Bacon's 
time,  that  great  man,  it  is  true,  was  the 
maker,  not  the  receiver, — ^the  receiver 
being  an  unwise  king,  and  not  the  less 
unwise  for  the  neglect  he  charged  him- 
self with  in  not  profiting  by  it. 


"  When  the  object  thus  solicited  for  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  facvliy  of 
taking  np,  for  the  remainder  of  life,  a 
course  of  hard  labour,  without  an  atom 
of  what  is  commonly  understood  under 
the  name  of  rewara^ — ^in  a  word,  with- 
out any  reward  but  what  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  labour  itself^  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  followed  with  any  effect,) 
and  cannot  be  sefjarated  from  it,  your 
lordship,  I  am  inclined  to  flatter  myself^ 
will  join  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  solicitation,  should  it  even  be  deemed 
importunate,  is  not  of  that  sort  by  which 
anything  of  dishonour  would  be  reflected 
either  upon  the  unofficial  man  who  urges 
it,  or  upon  the  official  man  who  should 
yield  to  it. 

"What  (I  say  once  more)  is  hot 
necessary,  is  reward ;  but  what,  I  can- 
not but  confess  is  necessary — I  mean  in 
my  own  case — ^to  the  execution  of  the 
sort  of  work  in  question,  is  bncouraob- 
MENT,  meaning  by  encouragemmt^  a/-. 
tention ;  for  the  work  when  executed, 
assurance  of  attention,  viz.  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  to  that  end,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  from  office. 

"  What  your  lordship  has  to  Consider 
is — whether  it  does  or  does  not  promise 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  country,  and 
thence  to  mankind  at  large,  that  a  work 
of  the  sort  in  question,  on  the  subject 
in  question,  by  the  hand  in  question, 
should  be  executed  ?  Should  your  de- 
termination be  in  the  affirmative,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  consider,  in  what 
s/iape  the  eneouroffement  may  most 
suitably  be  administered — I  mean  the 
assurance  of  attention  afforded.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  subject  for  writing, 
but  for  vivd  voce  discussion,  and  on  which 
I  should  have  more  to  hear  than  speak 
— at  least  would  more  willingly  near 
than  speak.  One  other  thing,  which 
your  lordship  may,  perhaps,  have  to 
consider,  w — whether  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  fame, 
that  it  should  go  down  to  posterity,  that 
Lord  Sidmouth,  having  it  in  his  power 
to  cause  a  work  of  the  sort  in  question, 
a  sample  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  to  be  brought  into  existence,  and 
by  that  same  hand,  chcfee  that  it  should 
not  be  brought  into  existence  ? 
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'' '  But  all  this  while.  Sir,'  (I  think  I 
hear  your  lordship  saying,)  ^  if  yon  really 
have  any  such  strong  desire  for  execut- 
ing any  such  work  as  you  speak  of, 
what  is  there  to  hinder  yon?'  My  lord, 
I  am  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  ex- 
plain to  your  lordship  what  has  hindered 
me — ^what  does  hinder  me— and  what 
continues  to  hinder  me.  But  this  is  not 
a  subject  for  black  and  white. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

In  answer  to  a  complaining  epistle  of 
Mr  Mulford's,  (then  more  thim  83  years 
old,)  Bentham  concludes  a  long  letter 
thus : — 

Benthau  to  Mr  Mulford. 

^Jufy  My  IS12. 

''  Alack-a-day !  how  long  a  trial  has 
your  talent  at  deciphering  been  already 
put  to !  The  two  or  three  last  pages  at 
least  might  have  been  spared ;  but  as 
you  grow  stronger  and  younger,  your 
letters  lengthen,  while  your  handwriting 
improves ;  and  although  I  should  never 
learn  to  write  as  well  as  you  do,  though 
I  were  to  keep  on  writing  to  the  age  of 
Methusalem,  yet  I  have  always  been 
your  match  in  length.  Moreover,  since 
you  have  renewed  your  lease,  your  hand 
seems  to  have  become  clearer  than  it 
was  when  I  had  first  the  honour  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  it.  What  say 
you  to  the  entering  in  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  ?  In  five  years  you  might  be 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  in  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  more  might  become  At- 
torney or  Solicitor-general,  which  would 
oblige  you  to  come  into  Parliament : 
whereupon,  in  a  few  years  more,  you 
might  pursue  the  track  marked  out  by 
the  late  Mr  Perceval,  and  become  Mi- 
nister ;  but,  in  that  case,  lest  you  should 
share  his  unhappy  fate,  let  me  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
prudence,  and  insure  your  life. 

"  The  member  by  whom  this  letter  is 
franked,  is  the  famous  Mr  Brougham — 
pronounce  Broom — who,  by  getting  the 
Orders  in  Council  revoked,  and  peace 
and  trade  with  America  thereby  re- 
stored, has  just  filled  the  whole  country 
with  joy,  gladness,  and  returning  plenty, 
lie  has  been  dining  with  me  to-day, 


and  has  but  just  gone.  This  little  din- 
ner of  mine  he  has  been  intriguing  for 
any  time  these  ^ve  or  six  months  ;  and 
what  with  one  plague  and  another,  never 
till  this  day  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  give  him  one — I  mean  this  year :  for 
the  last  we  were  already  intimate.  He 
is  already  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  seems  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  very  soon  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  very  first,  even 
beyond  my  old  and  intimate  friend.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly :  many,  indeed,  say  he 
is  so  now. 

^^  Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  still  upon  my 
hands,  for  a  dinner  he  has  been  wanting 
to  give  me,  any  time  these  six  weeks, 
o£fering  to  have  anybody  I  will  name  to 
meet  me.  In  real  worth  he  is  far  below 
those  others  :  but  being  the  hero  of  the 
mob,  and  having  it  in  his  power  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  hum,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  being  rather  disposed 
to  do  gc^,  and,  indeed,  having  done  a 
good  deal  already,  must  not  be  neglected. 

^^  For  society,  I  have  to  pick  and 
choose  amongst  the  best  and  wisest,  and 
most  esteemed  men  in  the  country,  who 
all  look  up  to  me ;  and  yet,  having  so 
much  to  do,  and  so  little  time  left  to  do 
it  in,  I  lead,  in  this  my  hermitage,  a 
hermit's  life — not  much  less  hermitish 
than  yours.  You  sometimes,  I  believe, 
read  newspapers:  which  paper  is  it  that 
forms  your  channel  of  communication 
with  this  wretched  world  ?  It  will  be 
some  weekly  one,  I  suppose :  if  any,  the 
Examiner  is  the  one  that  at  present, 
especially  among  the  high  political  men, 
is  the  most  in  vogue.  It  sells  already 
between  7000  and  8000.  Cobbett,  also, 
who,  though  a  powerful  writer,  is  almost 
universally  known  for  a  vile  rascal — has 
sunk  from  between  4000  and  5000,  to 
no  more  than  2000:  in  pretty  broad 
terms,  he  has  been  vindicating  the  as- 
sassination of  poor  Perceval,  and  recom- 
mending it  for  imitation !  yet,  even  be 
hasbeen,  in  many  respects,  the  instrument 
of  good ;  for  so,  of 'Course,  will  the  vilest 
rascals  be,  when  they  think  they  see 
their  interest  in  it. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Examiner — Hunt, 
has  taken  me  under  his  protection,  and 
trumpets  me  every  now  and  then  in  his 
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paper,  along  with  Romillj.  I  Imur  m> 
excellent  a  oharaot^  of  him,  that  I  hare 
oommissioned  Brongham  to  send  him  to 
me. 

^^  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  going 
this  summer  to  the  family  seat  at  Bo- 
wood,  in  Wiltshire,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  coming  to  the  title  and  estate. 
I  am  summoned  to  go  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  apartment  there,  which,  for 
these  thirty  years,  has  gone  hy  myname; 
but  this  year  I  certainly  cannot  afford 
time,  and  others  are  not  likely  to  be 
▼eiy  abundant.  Here,  my  dear  Doctor, 
in  hopes  of  contributing  to  your  amuse- 
ment, have  I  been  scribbling  and  scrawl- 
ing to  yon  as  to  a  £udier,  in  confidence 
that  you  will  not,  on  any  account,  let  it 
go  out  of  your  hands. 

"  I  mean  to  send,  if  I  can  find  it,  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper called  The  Examiner,  In  it  you 
will  find  a  letter  of  which  your  humble 
servant  is  the  subject ;  but  which^  odd 
as  it  may  appearto  you,  yoursaid  humble 
servant  never  has  read,  and  most  proba- 
bly never  will  read.  He  has  too  much 
use  both  for  eyes  and  time,  to  read  half 
the  things  that  are  said  of  him  in  booJks 
and  newspapers. 

^^  But  what  will  interest  you  more, 
when  you  come  to  know  Uie  little  cir- 
cumstances that  are  connected  with  it, 
is  the  mention  made  by  the  editor,  in  a 
paragraph  marked  as  written  by  him- 
self, of  my  name  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Brou^ain  and  Bomilly.  Brougham 
is  the  sole  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  her  contest  with 
her  husband.  The  Princess  takes  in 
Ths  Examiner ;  and,  as  being  in  such 
pointed  hostility  against  her  said  bus- 
CNUid,  reads  it  with  great  interest  The 
Princess  Charlotte  comes  once  a-fort- 
night,  on  a  stated  day  of  the  wedc,  I 
forget  which,  to  dine  with  her  mother, 
and  there  she  steals  a  peep  at  the  said 
ExamvMr.  The  Princess  Chariotte  had 
been  taught  by  her  father  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  dharles  Fox.  Upon  her 
father's  casting  off  that  party  without 
reason  assigned,  she  would  not  go  with 
him  ;  but,  being  disgusted  with  his  be- 
haviour towards  her  mother,  and  on  so 
many  other  accounts,  adheres  to  her 


moiifatt:,  and  retains  her  original  political 
feeliogB  in  great  force.  Brougham  and 
Bomilly  are  the  Princess  Chaarlotte's  two 
great  heroes,  ^hom  she  is  eentinaaUy 
trumpeting.  If  she  weve  on  the  throne, 
Bomilly  would  of  course  be  Chaacellor^ 
Brougiuun  either  Minister,  or  in  some 
other  high  office.  They  are  both  c^them 
more  democratic  than  the  Whi^;  and 
Erskine,  having  already  been  Chancel- 
lor, would  probably  have  been  prefer- 
red for  that  office,  to  Romilly^  by  the 
Whigs,  had  they  come  into  power  when 
they  were  so  near  it.  BomiUy'B  is  the 
only  house  I  go  to ;  and  Brougham  one 
of  the  very  few,  indeed,  that  I  admit 
into  mine.  When  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  dies,  Lord  Cochrane,  who  is  his 
eldest  soa,  will  succeed  to  the  peerage ; 
and  then  it  is  understood,to  be  certain 
that  Brougham  will  succeed  him  as 
member  for  Westminster.  Lord  Dnn- 
donald,  a  few  days  ago,  was  supposed  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death,  but  is  now, 
they  say,  a  little  recovered.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  he  has  but  a  short 
time  to  continue  in  this  wicked  world. 
In  the  same  case,  would  the  Prince-Re- 
gent, if  drinking  could  kill  him ;  for  he 
is  drunk  (say  the  learned)  every  night, 
andpalsyishoveringoverhim.  Brougham 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  other  more 
immediate  prospect  for  coming  into  Par- 
liament, which,  of  course,  I  am  sorry 
for.  He  had  a  claim  for  a  seat  for , Soot- 
land,  whidi,  on  account  <of  the  ceftaiii 
expense,  and  the  little  chance  of  success 
which  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  ministry 
towards  him  seemed  to  leave  him,  he 
has  determined  to  give  up.  Bomilly  is 
IB  Parliament  by  this  time.  He  went 
down  yesterday,  to  be  elected,  to  Arun* 
del,  which  is  one  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's boroughs." 

There  is,  in  a  letter  of  Mill,  an  inter- 
esting reforenoe  to  his  son,  whose  early 
promise  had  exdted  in  Bentham's  mind 
no  small  degree  of  attention,  and  who 
correi^nded  with  Bentham,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  write : — 

Jamss  Mill  to  Bknthax. 

''Jii^28Cft,  1812. 
^'  I  am  not  going  to  die,  notwithstand- 
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ing  yonr  seal  to  come  ia  for  a  legaey. 
However,  if  I  were  to  die  any  time  be- 
fore thiB  poor  benr  w  a  maiD,  one  of  the 
things  tliat  woukT  pinch  me  most  eorelj, 
would  be,  the  being  obliged  to  lea^e  Ub 
mind  unmade  to  the  diegnt  -of  exoel- 
lenoe,  of  whieh  I  hope  to  make  it.  But 
another  thing  is,  that  the  only  prospect 
which  would  lessen  that  pain,  would  be 
the  leaving  him  in  yonr  hands.  I  there- 
fore take  your  offer  quite  seriously,  and 
stipulate,  merely,  that  it  shall  be  made 
as  ffeod  as  poesiUe ;  and  then  we  may 
peraaps  leave  him  a  saooessor  worthy  of 
both  of  us." 

Mb  Sugdbn  *  TO  Bemthau  . 
"^  Lmcoln'a  Inn,  Nw.  26,  18US. 
^  Dear  Shit^ — I  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  pvnpii- 
let,  t  on  a  subject  idiidi  ;^ou  have  looff 
since  so  entirely  and  hiqppily  ezhanated, 
as  to  leave  nothing  for  future  wiiten 
to  attempt  Tiutli,  however,  nequiree 
sometimes  lobe  repeated;  and  this  is  all 
that  I  have  done.  It  is  not  without 
hesitation,  that  I  venture  to  intrust  to 
you  my  humble  production;  bat  Mr 
Brougham  assures  me  that  it  will  be 
kindly  received ;  and,  as  he  jwtlj  ob- 
served, it  is  a  tribute  due  to  the  mtber 
of  the  sulject  I  beg  to  express  my 
regrets,  that  i  have  so  long  delayed  to 
render  it-*I  ha/Te  thi  honour  to  be,"  &o. 

D'lvemois  writes  to  Dnmont  from 
Petersburg,  6th  Februazy,  1813,  that 
the  ^^Principes"  met  with  a  considerable 
sale  in  Russia, — that  everybody  was 
talking  of  it,  though  he  feared  very  few 
read  or  studied  it : — 

(TransUtion.) 

''  I  find  it,"  he  says,  "  on  the  tables 
of  the  various  Ministers,  but  not  to  much 
purpose.  I  must,  however,  except  Count 
Ai.  Soltikoff,  a  clear-minded  and  sagi^ 
eious  man.  He  is  wonderfully  superior 
to  all  his  colleagues ;  and  he  has  not 
only  talent,  but  knowledge.  The  other 
day  he  said  a  smart  thing  to  Romanzofi^ 
who,  on  his  return  from  Erfurth,  being 


rapealii 
nte    " 


vexed  and  wounded  at  his  asking  leave 
to  retire,  said — ^But,  Count,  it  looks 
almost  as  if  my  return  and  my  presence 
had  determined  you  to  take  this  step.' 
^  No,  indeed.  Count :  aay  rather  your 
abeences.'  One  of  the  Minieters  retiumed 
your  two  volumes  withm  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  averring  that  he  had  read 
and  meditated  on  them  the  whole  night 
through  !  There  is  a  lamentable  want 
here  of  administrative  talent  The  offi- 
cial functionaries  are  at  an  immense  die- 
tanee  from  the  military  officers  of  rank. 
I  find  my  ideas  professedly  adopted,  and 
then  thwarted  by  concealed  intrigue. 
They  give  me  credit  for  stubbornness. 
The  resources  of  this  country  are  im- 
mense for  defensive  wai£ttfe,-HNit  have 
been  enppled  by  a  bad  currency  arrange- 
ment^ which  I  strangle  in  vain  to  lepUoe 
by  ft  more  solid  anasuhstantial  system." 

On  the  subject  of  subscription  to 
Articles  of  Faith,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment,  and  the 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  Scotland, 
Jeffrey  writes : — 

EtOraet  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

"-Oja  dergymen  all  subscribe  the 
Feirmula  and  dmfeetMn  of  Faith  at 
their  ordination ;  and  if^  by  any  acci- 
dent, that  solemnity  should  have  been 
omitted,  they  are  unquestionably  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  called  on  to  do  so* 
The  PortntUa  is  a  declaration  purporting 
tiiat  the  doctrines  in  the  Confeeeion  are 
orthodox,  and  was  all,  I  believe,  that 
was  at  first  intended  for  subscription ; 
but  the  custom  has  crept  in  to  subscribe 
the  Cof^eeeion  also.  All  teachers  and 
profaesorB  in  universities  are  liable  to 
be  called  on  for  such  subscriptions,  as 
well  as  persons  b  orders." 

NoteQbyBrougham.^ — ^''Bjteachersi 
I  presume  he  means  paitHshml  school* 
masters. 

''  The  Confeeeion  of  Faith  is  estab- 
lidied  by  stat  1690.  ''  H.  B." 

Bentham  to  Mr  Mulford. 

''Q.S.P.,  Wedneeday, 
"  2let  Aprily  1813. 
^  In  a  former  letter,  you  mentioned,  I 
think,  your  having  made  an  offer  to  my 
brother  to  send  him  some  account  of  hif 
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by  the  motber's  side, — the 
troyes.  He  does  not  care  about  these 
things  near  as  much  as  I  do :  anything 
you  could  favour  me  with  on  that  head^ 
would  be  very  interesting  to  me.  What 
I  remember  hearing,  is,  that  they  came 
from  the  Grov6»  of  Wiltshire^  which  it 
was  said  was  a  good  gentleman's  feunily. 
Well  do  I  remember  a  sword  which 
T.  West  used  to  keep  in  the  granary  to 
fight  the  rats  with ;  it  was  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
when  a  student  at  Oxford,  in  defence  of 
Charles  the  First. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  *  Book,' 
as  it  is  called,  that  is,  Mr  Perceval's 
^  Defence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
including  the  charges  against  her*  ?  being 

Frinted  in  one  or  two  numbers  of  Cobbett^ 
could  send  it  you,  as  above,  post  Jree. 
It  so  happened  that  I  was  a  good  deal  in 
the  secret  of  that  business :  being  upon 
the  most  confidential  terms  with  her  chief 
adviser,  [see  p.  471,]  his  letters  to  the 
Prince  and  Officers  of  State,  a  good  while 
before  they  were  published,  or  even  sent, 
were  shown  to  me.  Thii  you  will  take 
care  not  to  mention.  So  confident  were 
the  ministers  of  being  able  to  ruin  her 
reputation,  that  they  deposited  the  papers 
they  had  against  her  in  Whitbread's 
hands,  that  her  chief  adviser  might  see 
them,  making  sure  that  he  woidd  be 
intimidated,  and  that,  accordingly,  she 
would  keep  silence.  When  he  saw  them, 
however,  he  saw  that  there  was  nothing 
in  them  that  he  was  not  fully  prepared 
for,  and  so  she  wrote  those  letters  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and 'the  Speaker;  and 
so,  for  our  amusement,  eveiything  came 
out.  If  you  have  read  any  newspaper 
of  late,  you  must  have  seen  how  Lord 
Ellenborough  fell,  on  this  occasion,  into 
one  of  his  passions,  and  ran  into  such 
extravagancies  as  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
adding  general  contempt  to  the  almost 
universsd  detestation  he  was  held  in  be- 
fore. Though,  in  general,  he  is  what  is 
called  a  good  lawyer,  on  this  occasion 
he  fell  into  an  error  so  gross,  that  an 
attorney's  clerk  might  be  ashamed  of  it. 
It  took  me,  however,  two  or  three  long 
letters  to  expose  it,  in  the  Examiner^* 


*  These  Letters  were  published  in  the  Examiner 
of  March  2B,  April  4,  and  April  1 1.    They  referred 


under  the  title  of  a  '  Defence  of  Mr 
Whitbread,'  who  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  asked  Brougham^  whether 
he  knew  whose  it  was.  Brougham, 
who  had  never  heard  from  me,  or  any- 
body else,  whose  it  was,  told  him,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  it,  (he  was  but  just  come 
from  Yorkshire,)  that  he  was  sure  it  was 
mine ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  a  mul- 
titude of  others^  who  knew  me  at  once 
by  my  style,  &c. 

"  When  you  received  the  j^^amtn^r, 
you  were  pleased  to  think  you  had  got 
a  frank  of  Bomillv's  direction,  though 
it  was  no  such  thmg.  This  being  t£e 
case,  the  next  time  I  write  to  you  shall 
be  in  that  manner;  unless  he  happens  to 
be  out  of  town,  as  he  is  at  present. 
When  this  reaches  you,  it  will  find  you 
free  of  your  cough:  yon  confess  you 
were  but  in  the  fashion ;  how  could  you 
expect  to  be  always  out  of  it?  That  last 
letter  of  yours,  the  handwriting,  and 
everything  belonging  to  it,  is  so  provok- 
ingly  strong  and  correct,  there  is  no 
bcMjnng  it." 

Lieutenant  Blaquiere,  who  became 
afterwards  aiegular  correspondent,  wrote 
to  Bentham  in  1813,  expressing  his  ad- 
miration of  his  works,  and  sending  his 
letters  from  the  Mediterranean. .  &nt- 
ham  gave  him  his  ^^  Rationale  of  Evi- 
dence" in  return:  asked  him  to  his 
house,  and  an  intimacy  commenced 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  Blaquiere*s 
life. 

Blaquiere  was  at  this  time  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Navy,  commanding  the  Utile 
at  North  Yarmouth.     He  was  a  son 


to  the  examination  of  Mrs  Lisle,  before  the  Gom- 
miflsioners  of  In^iry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.  Xiora  EUenborongh  had  maintain- 
ed, with  reference  to  the  record  of  the  examination, 
that  it  ms  inconsistent  with  practice,  and  unne- 
cessary to  the  ends  of  justice,  to  record  both  the 
qnestions  and  the  anrwers,  and  that  the  proper 
method  ms  to  present  the  substance  of  the  re- 
sponses in  an  unbroken  narrative.  Bentham  cited 
the  arffuments  which  were  afterwards  more  ampi j 
published  in  his  **  Rationale  of  Evidence,**  in  &vonr 
of  recording  the  questions,  as  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  answers ;  and  maintain- 
ed that  a  correct  record  should  contain  tiie  whole 
dialogue  between  the  person  examining  and  the 
person  examined.  He  aUw  produced  preeedents, 
to  show  that  Lord  Ellenborough  vras  not  justified 
in  stating  that  this  form  was  inconsistent  with 
practice. 
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of  Colonel  Blaquiere,  and  connected  ' 
with  Lord  de  Blaquiere. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  men, — often  imprudent — ^led  hy  an  ex- 
oitahle  temperament,  but  of  the  strongest 
attachment  to  his  friends,  and  devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  every  improvement 
— and  especially  political  improvement. 
After  his  *^  Letters  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean," (18130  fae  published  a  "  History 
of  the  Kevolution  in  Spain,"  (1822,)  a 
country  in  which  he  spent  some  time,  and 
became  acquainted  with  its  most  distin- 
guished men. 

He  was  sent  to  Greece  by  the  Greek 
Committee,  and  discharged  his  duties 
there  with  the  utmost  z^.  His  exis- 
tence was  happiest  when  he  was  most 
enpged  in  th#  trouble  and  turmoil  of 
public  lifcn  Improvident  in  his  expend- 
iture, he  was  often  subjected  to  priva- 
tions and  annoyances, — ^but  was  as 
profuse  in  his  uberality,  as  he  was 
thoughtless  as  to  the  consequence  of 
his  prodigal  expenditure.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  others : 
but  frequently  his  indignation  broke  out 
when  be  found  others  less  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  him.  He  wajs  brave 
and  reckless, — sensitive  and  sincere. 
His  was  a  hopeful,  trustful  mind,  that 
anticipated  nothing  but  sunshine,  until 
the  clouds  and  darkness  came,  and  found 
him  altogether  unprepared  for  adver- 
sity. He  embarked  at  Plymouth,  on 
a  mission  which  he  had  undertaken  for 
Don  Pedro  to  the  Azores,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  his  friends,  on  board  a 
vessel  that  was  declared  not  to  be  sea- 
worthy; but  as  he  supposed  that  every- 
thing depended  upon  despatch,  he  would 
brook  no  delay>  nor  listen  to  any  re- 
monstrance. The  vessel  never  reached 
her  destination.  There  came  home  a 
vague  story  that  a  vessel  resembling 
the  Ant^  had  been  seen  to  founder  off 
Teneriffe.  The  underwriters  paid  the 
amounts  for  which  she  was  insured ;  but 
her  precise  fate  was  never  ascertained. 

Bentham  desired  Blaquiere  to  give 
him  some  account  of  himself-— of  his 
studies,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
first  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  Utilitarian  philosophy.  He  says  in 
rcj)ly:— 


LisfTT.  Blaquiere  to  BEMTHAif. 

"  Utilcy  North  Yarmouth^ 
"  Jufy  7th,  1813. 

^'  Sir, — Before  I  say  anything  about 
my  own  more  immediate  concerns,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  how  your  works  first 
attracted  my  attention.  Being  at  Gib- 
raltar in  1805,  I  saw  the  critique  on. 
the  *•  Traitis  de  Legislation '  m  the 
Edinburgh  Review :  and  lost  no  time  in 
sending  to  England  for  a  copy  of  the 
work.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  its 
perusal  amply  repaid  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  experienced  before  I  could  get 
it  sent  out.  You  will  probably  be  gra- 
tified to  know  what  effect  the  book  pro- 
duced on  my  mind  at  first :  I  had  pre- 
viously considered  law  as  involved  in 
such  intricacy,  that  it  struck  me  as 
being  quite  useless  to  attempt  entering 
into  the  study  of  a  science,  so  apparently 
abstruse,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary capacities;  but  the  word  legisla- 
tion contained  an  irresistible  charm  : 
and  no  sooner  had  I  seen  the  plain  and 
simple  manner  in  which  you  teach  men 
to  govern,  than  a  new  impulse  was  in- 
stantly given  to  all  my  thoughts,  and  I 
made  the  ^  Traitis  de  Legislation '  a 
groundwork  of  future  study,  in  which  I 
have  indulged  freely,  though  not  very 
successfully,  ever  since.  From  the  work 
having  been  printed  at  Paris  or  Geneva, 
I  forget  which,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  were  on  the  continent — in  which 
supposition  I  have  indulged — ^till  meet- 
ing Mr  Peak  here  just  before  I  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  last.  Of  the 
work  upon  crimes  and  punishments,  I 
was  totally  ignorant  till  my  arrival  in 
England,  about  a  year  ago.  Since  that 
time  I  have  read  it  twice,  and  am  now 
going  over  it  the  third  time.  To  enu- 
merate the  beauties  I  have  discovered 
in  every  chapter,  would  be  to  exhaust 
your  patience :  suffice  it  to  add,  that  I 
consider  it,  and  the  preceding  work, 
two  of  the  most  important  published 
since  the  days  of  the  immortal  Lord 
Bacon.  This  may  be  thought  fiattery ; 
but  believe  me,  Sir,  it  is  the  language  of 
my  heart.  Anxious  to  get  hold  of  any- 
thing from  your  pen,  I  have  been  mak- 
ing continual  researches,  and  called  at 
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Mr  Dalaa's,  in  Soho  Square,  repeatedly ; 
but  he  could  give  me  no  information.  I 
then  inquired  for  Mr  Dumont,  but  was 
equally  unsuccefisful ;  but,  on  my  arrival 
here,  wtm  more  fortunate;  for,  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  library  at  Norwich,  I 
found  two  productions,  the  perusal  of 
which  has  given  me  considerable  plea- 
sure. Your  *  Defeooe  of  Usury,'  pub- 
lished in  1787,  and  another,  *  Supply, 
without  Burthen,'  in  1795.  In  the 
former  I  read  your  letter  to  Dr  Smith 
with  peculiar  satisfiEMstion.  His  indis- 
criminate expressions  relative  to  prodi- 
gals and  projectors  had  often  struck  me 
as  partakm^  of  that  species  of  irascibi- 
lity in  which  his  countrymen  often 
delight;  but  you  certainly  have  the 
merit  of  setting  him  to  rights  most 
effectually.  I  am  truly  astonished  the 
self-evident  tmtlis  contained  in  the  last^ 
mentioned  pamphlet  were  not  adopted 
by  the  Ministry :  but  why  should  I  be 
surprised  at  anything  ? 

^^  When  on  the  point  of  leaving  Sicily, 
where  I  have  still  some  very  valuable 
correspondence,  I  received  a  commission 
to  send  out  several  copies  of  your  work 
on  Legislation,  which,  of  course,  I  exe- 
cuted. But  I  very  much  fear  that  those 
in  whose  hands  they  are  will  not  have  the 
means  of  carrying  any  of  your  valuable 
hints  into  effect.  Tlie  state  of  Sicily  is 
not  to  be  described :  it  is  infinitely  worse 
than  I  have  related,  in  every  mepecL  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  charac- 
ter alluded  to  in  the  first  vol.  Lett  XI. 
p.  350:  his  name  is  Agostino  Puleo. 
He  is  a  man  of  transcendant  abilities  I 


and  uncommon  learning.  He  was  bred 
to  the  law;  and  the  sty&his  manuscript 
breathes  is  precisely  in  your  own  way  of 
thinking.  His  works  will,  I  trust,  be 
given  to  the  world  some  day  or  other ; 
but  at  present  he  is  the  object  of  suspi- 
cion, and  has  long  been  that  of  unmerited 
persecution.  VVould  to  God  it  were 
possible  to  take  such  a  man  from  among 
the  savages  be  is  doomed  to  live  with  I 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  an  infinity  of 
information  upon  every  subject  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  ^  TraUes  de  Legula- 
turn*  and  ^Agostino  Puleo,'  I  do  not 
think  my  work  would  have  ever  seen 
the  light  Amongst  many  allusions 
made  to  him  in  the  course  of  my  letten, 
there  is  one,  p.  609,  vol.  i.,  wUoh  may 
have  attracted  your  atteition. — ^Believe 
me,  with  utmost  respect,  your  mosi  de- 
voted and  obedient  servant" 

I  find  this  note  from  Sir  James  Mack- 
intoshonthe  subject  of  ^Swear  not  atall." 

Sir  Jamss  Mackintosh  to  Bbntbam. 
''Jti^20,  1813. 

^^  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly struck  with  a  repemsal  thia 
forenoon,  that  I  begin  to  doubt  whether 
I  was  not  wrong  in  advising  delay«  If 
it  were  to  be  published  separately,  I 
should  vBntare  to  suggest  a  preface,  with 
two  objects :  1.  To  state  that  the  dis- 
cussion may  be  considered  as  specula- 
tive, from  the  distance  of  possible  appli- 
cation. 2.  To  disclaim  any  attacK  on 
individuals,  in  the  Oxford  oaee  chosen 
only  as  a  strong  illustration.* 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

]8ia-17.    JBr.6^^9. 

Eitablidiinent  of  New  Lanark.— JovelluioB. — Lord  HoIIaod.— Codiiiatioii  for  RonU. — Fold  Abbtj* 
— Junes  Mill. — SUte  of  Cambridge  Univerntr. — Ricardo. — Saj. — Abolition  of  Um  Slave  Tnda. — 
Project  of  a  ChrMtomathie  ScbooL — Admiral  Tchitebaffoff^— JekylU-^Madam  Gantier,— Danontaad 
tbe  Book  of  FaUacieL— i>eatholMiiaiida^--Dea«hofQ«irgeWilion.--MiitBalIm 

In  the  year  1813,  Bentham  became  a  I  of  New  Lanark.    It  was  then  directed 
jiartner  in  the  prosperous  establishment  I  by  Robert  Owen  and  William  ADen ; 
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the  Walken,  and  one  of  the  Fonters, 
joinod  the  oonoern.  On  the  whole  it 
was  a  fortunate  inTestment ;  and  his  in- 
fluence was  always  used  to  keep  up  the 
eheerfui  charaoter  of  the  manufactory, 
and  to  administer,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  felicity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  younger  portion.  Itwasthere 
the  first  experiments  were  made  of  in- 
£uit  school  education — that  music  and 
dancing  were  taught  to  the  children — 
and  tint  corporal  punishment  and  c<h 
etcive  disoipline  were  wholly  excluded. 
And  no  one  can  have  witnessed  the 
happy  oonaequences  without  being  con- 
vinced of  the  greater  efficiency  of  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  than  of  severity  and 
haiBhnesa,  Bentbam  was  attracted  by 
Owen's  proposals-^who  had  desired  to 
get  rid  of  his  partners,  inasmuch  as  they 
thwarted  hia  plana  of  improvement.  His 
theoTjr  wa8»  that  while  he  made  a  manu- 
&cturing  population  more  virtuous  and 
hampy^  be  could  also  render  them  more 
productive  to  their  employers  ,*  and  in 
this  respect  he  certainly  fulfilled  his 
engagements;  and  Bentbam  had  eveiy 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  peouni- 
aiy  results  of  his  investments  of  money 
in  the  New  Laomk  Hills. 

For  the  laat  twenty  years  of  Bent* 
ham's  life,  a  small  bust  of  Jovellanos 
stood  in  his  librory.  LdrI  Holland  had 
sent  it  with  the  foUowing  letter,  Deoem-^ 
ber  3, 1813  :— 

LoBD  Holland  to  Bentbam. 

^^  DsAB  SiB,-^!  know  that  you  ad- 
mirS)  or  at  least  approve,  some  of  the 
worka  pf  mv  late  excellent  friend,  Pon 
Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos,*  and  I 
know  also,  that  he  set  the  highest  value 
on  your  commendation  and  good  opin- 
ion. He  would  have  considered  it  no 
small  honour  to  have  been  admitted  into 
Hr  Bentbam  B  study;  and  would  have 
eolicited  that  favour,  with  as  much 
earnestness  sa  you  did  a  passport  to 
Mexico  from  him.  Will  you,  therefore, 
allow  me  to  beg  your  acceptauce  of  a 
cast  horn  his  bust,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance,  and  which  I  hope  you  will 

•  J^TtlJIniM  Udlrn^  nm^nd  in  1812. 


aUow  to  stand  in  some  part  of  your 
libraiy  ?-— I  am,  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

In  return,  a  cony  of  **  Swear  not  at 
all"  was  forwarded  to  his  lordship^  with 
this  epistle :— - 

Bbntham  to  Lord  Holland. 
"  Q.  S.  P.,  m  Dee^  1813. 

^My  Lord, — Valuable  on  its  own 
aooount,  as  well  as  that  of  the  worthy 
original,  the  bust  deserves  a  yet  higher 
value  from  the  hand  it  comes  ftom. 
Your  lordship  s  commands  are  already 
obeyed  :  ^dilor  Jovellanos  has  al- 
ready taken  his  station.  It  is^  in  every 
sense,  an  obscure  one ;  but  it  is  the  best 
my  narrow  and  crooked  workshop,  which 
is  my  constant  sitting-room,  can  afford. 

^^  As  a  small  rotum,  made  according 
to  the  measure  of  my  small  feoulties,  do 
me  the  honour  to  accept  of  an  imperiect 
sketch  just  made  of  a  venerable  lady, 
who,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  is  as  much 
alive  as  ever  she  was,  even  my  own 
aima  tnater :  whether,  speaking  to  your 
lordship,  I  should  have  been  entitled  to 
say  owrsy  is  more  than  I  recollect  at 
present.  By  the  inscription,  without 
looking  any  further,  your  lordship  will 
see  that  I  am,  now  in  m^  old  age,  draw- 
ing near  to  the  meetm^honse—- yea, 
even  to  the  Quaken.  I  should  be  too 
proud  even  for  a  Quaker,  conld  I  be 
permitted  to  amnse  myself  with  any 
such  imagination  asthat  of  having  drawn 
your  lordship  any  part  of  the  way  along 
with  me." 

Admiral  Tchitchagoff  consulted  Bent- 
ham  on  the  publication  of  a  history  of 
the  Russian  campaign.  Fh>m  a  long 
letter  of  Bentham's  on  the  subject,  I  copy 
an  extract,  which  contains  vMuable  sug- 
gestions to  any  writer  engaged  in  similar 
literary  undertakings : — 

Bbntham  to  AwoBki,  Tcsitcbaiiofv. 

'^  After  what  yon  have  said,  I  shall 
depend  upon  yonr  ascribing  to  the  true 
cause,  and  thence  regarding  with  com- 
plaoency  rather  than  displeasure,  mj 
availing  myself  to  the  full  of  the  liberty 
you  give  me,  and  submitting  to  your 
considerati<m  a  few  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  advice.  Addroased  by  a  man 
who  is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  literary. 
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composition,  to  one  who  has  been  so 
much  more  honourably  and  efficiently 
employed,  they  will  stand  clear  (I  flatter 
myself)  of  any  such  imputation  aA  that 
of  officiousness  or  impertinence. 

"  1.  Whatsoever  jw»p«^#  you  have  in 
your  possession,  of  a  nature  to  serve  as 
proofsy  or  (as  we  say)  as  vottchers^  for 
the  propositions  you  advance,  relative  to 
matter  o£  fact — ^be  careful  to  transmit 
them  in  company  with  the  narrative : 
for  example,  the  daily  and  other  periodi- 
cal militari/  reports^  such  sa  you  re- 
ceived them  from  day  to  day,  stating 
the  number  of  men  of  all  ranks,  in  and 
out  of  condition  for  service  :  korsef, 
cannon^  carrtages^  and  so  forth.  If  in 
Frenchy  so  much  the  better ;  though,  if 
there  should  not  be  time  to  get  them 
translated  into  French,  my  brother's 
cAt^r^nwould,^!  suppose,)  amongthem, 
find  Russ  and  French  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

^'  2.  Send^  if  possible,  either  in  print 
or  manuscript,  a  map  of  the  route  pur- 
sued by  the  armies,  as  particular  sa  may 
.  be,  accompanied  with  references  from  the 
narrative.  If  stated  as  being  original, 
such  map,  besides  explaining  the  narra- 
tive, will  help  the  sale  of  it. 

^^  3.  Remember,  on  every  occasion, 
to  render  as  well  the  narrative  of  mili- 
taiy  movements,  aa  the  description  of 
Jkied  objects  and  states  of  things  —  as 
particular  as  possible.  Trust  as  little 
as  possible,  to  any  such  expectation 
as  that  assertions,  conceived  in  general 
^^Tfiw,  unsupported  hypartieular  proof s, 
will  make  the  wished  for  impression  on 
the  bulk  of  readers.  Consider  that  gour 
oum  knowledge,  or  interior  persuasion, 
of  the  truth  of  the  several  assertions, 
'Cannot  of  itself  operate  as  evidence  on 
the  minds  of  strangers;  and  that,  in 
default  of  particular  youchers,  for  judg- 
ing of  the  truth  of  any  such  assertions, 
what  an  impartial  leader  will  look  to, 
will  be  their  consistency  with  such  facts, 
as  either  are  established  by  especial  evi- 
dences, or  are  in  their  own  nature  suffi- 
ciently notorious." 

Mr  Mulford,  who  has  been  often  re- 
ferred to  in  Bentham's  correspondence, 
died  in  1814.     ''His  kindness,"  said 


Bentham,  ''  made  him  a  sort  of  &iher 
to  me ;"  and  for  more  than  fifty  yean 
an  intimate  correspondence  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  ''  Dear  Doctor," 
and  the  ''  Dear  Councillor ;"  for,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  such  were  the 
terms  in  which  they  invariably  addressed 
one  another. 

Bentham's  hopes  of  being  allowed  to 
codify  for  Russia,  were  at  this  time 
strongly  excited.  His  name  and  writ- 
ings were  very  popular  in  that  country* 
He  had  himself  some — his  brother,  who 
had  been  so  long  in  the  Russian  service, 
many— influential  friends  at  the  Court  of 
the  Tzar.  Dumont  had  lived  long  at 
Petersburg,  and  his  reputation  and  his 
labours  were  so  associated  with  those  of 
his  master,  that  strong  expectations  were 
indulged,  that  authority  to  prepare  a 
Code  would  be  communicated  to  him. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  fond 
of  being  considered  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  literary  and  learned  men,  sent 
to  Bentham  a  diamond  ring,  which  Bent- 
ham  returned  to  the  Imperial  donor, 
with  the  seal  of  the  box  that  contained  it 
unbroken.  His  conduct  has  been  deemed 
ungracious — but  without  reason.  He 
cared  nothing  about  diamond  rings ;  but 
he  desired  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the 
Russian  people.  Theemperor  wouldhave 
had  him  communicate  his  observations — 
or  rather  reply  to  the  questionings  of  a 
Commission  appointed  to  revise  the  Rus- 
sian Codes.  But  Bentham  knew  that 
Commission  to  be  wholly  incompetent 
to  the  work ;  and  its  President,  upon 
whom  everything  depended,  was  pecu- 
liarly unfitted  for  his  task,  so  that  Bent- 
ham refused  to  take  any  share  in  a  drama 
of  feebleness  and  msincerity.*' 

In  the  year  1814,  Bentham  became 
the  occupant  of  Ford  Abbey.t  He  had 
never  seen  it*    He  was  satisfied  with 

*  The  camepondenoe  irill  be  found  in  tbe 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  514. 

f  Romillj  gives  the  following  lively  acconnt  of 
BenthMn*8  sojonni  there,  (Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  315): — 

M  Our  last  visit  was  to  mj  old  and  most  valuable 
friend,  Jeremy  Bentham,  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  the 
neiffhbouihood  of  Chard :  a  house  which  he  rente, 
andwhich  once  belonged  to  Prideanz,tfae  Attoniey- 
general  of  the  Conmionwealth. 

**  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  what  a 
palaoe  mj  friend  was  lodged. 

^  The  grandeur  and  statelineas  of  the  buil£ngt. 
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seeing  a  pictare  of  it.  He  found  that 
£800  a  year  was  asked  for  it, — and 
offered  half  that  amount,  with  a  promise 
to  quit  it  at  any  time  at  a  month's  no- 
tice. ^  In  it,"  said  he,  ^^  I  was  like  the 
lady  in  the  lobster.  There  were  special 
stipulations  as  to  the  care  of  the  tapes- 
try in  the  halls,  and  the  gardens,  the 
deer  in  the  park.  I  rejoiced  in  this. — 
Old  tapestry,  with  all  other  relics,  were 
always  my  delight, — and  so  was  gEirden- 
ing;  and  as  to  the  deer, — not  having 
mouths  to  eat  them,  and  being  fond  of 
all  creatures,  wilffo  diet,  dumb  creatures, 
I  was  much  more  disposed  to  caress,  than 
to  kill  them.*' 

On  another  occasion,  Bentham  thus 
described  Ford  Abbey  : — 

.'^  Ford  Abbey  was  a  monkish  and 
magnificent  liouse.  I  enjoyed  it  prodi- 
giously. I  lived  there  en  grand  seigneur^ 
with  half  a  dozen  people,  or  more. 
Everything  there  was  for  next  to  no- 
thing. 

^^  For  £100  the  improvements  I  made 
were  astonishing.  The  walls  were  stone, 
— there  was  abundance  of  fruit,  two  or 
three  graperies, — hot-house  plants, — a 
noble  green  house, — a  cloister  thirty  feet 
long,  with  gothic  windows.  The  hall 
was  sixty  feet  lonff,  and  thirtj^  feet  high, 
studded  with  golden  stars ;  it  led  from 
the  room  where  we  commonly  sat.  There 
was  a  great  dining-parlour,  through 
which  we  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  lined  with  tapestry.  The 
dining-room  was  wainscoted,  the  win- 
dows were  modem.    One  of  these  days, 
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fonn  M  8touig«  •  contzut  to  his  pbilosophj/u  tlia 
number  and  spaciousneM  of  the  apartments,  the 
haH,  the  chapel,  the  corridors,  and  the  cloisters,  do 
to  the  modestr  and  scantiness  of  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment. We  found  him  pivmng  his  time,  as  he 
has  always  been  passing  it  since  I  have  known 
him,  which  is  now  more  than  thirtr  years,  closely 
api^lying  himself,  for  six  or  ei^^ht  nours  a-day,  in 
wntmg  npon  laws  and  legislation,  and  in  comnos- 
ing  his  Civil  and  Crimimd  Codes:  and  spenaing 
the  remaining  hours  of  every  day  in  reaaing,  or 
taking  exercise  by  way  of  fitting  himself  for  his 
labours,  or^  to  use  his  own  stnmgely  invented  phra- 
seology, 'taking  his  ante-jentacniar  and  post-pran- 
dial walks,*  to  prepare  himself  for  his  task  of  codi- 
fication. There  is  something  burlesque  enough 
in  this  language ;  but  it  is  impouible  to  Jcnow 
Bentham,  and  to  have  witnessea  his  benevolence, 
his  disinterestedness,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  without  admiring  andrevering  him.'** 


some  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  you 
shall  go  there  on  a  pilgrimage,— you,  and 
your  children,  and  Mrs  B.,  and  I  will 
come  hack  into  existence.  It  is  ahout 
three  miles  from  Chard.  It  is  just  in 
Devon.  A  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
it  is  in  Somerset,  which  was  joined  to 
Devon  by  a  loff-of-wood  bridge.  There 
was  plenty  of  water, — ponds  xunning 
one  into  another,  forming  a  little  cascade, 
— two  contiguous,  and  another  beside. 
There  was  a  noble  walk,  considerably 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  lined  with 
hprse-chestnuts,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  wide.  On  one  side  were  the  ponds, 
on  the  other  the  park.  My  walk  was 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  round  the  park.  There  were 
beautiful  views,  mounts,  wildernesses, 
and  a  grove.  It  had  all  the  features  of 
beauty  imaginable.  Antiquities  of  vari- 
ous ages.  The  monks  had  known  how 
to  choose.  The  monks'  cells  had  fine 
carvings  in  stone, — and  there  were  elo- 
quent echoes,  and  rooms  locked  up  which 
were  full  of  ghosts.  A  convent  is  always 
the  best  guide  to  beautiful  scenery.  The 
monks  Uved  there  in  great  splendour, 
and  were  worshipped.  I  left  behind  me 
a  great  reputation;  for  I  had  succeeded 
'  a  brute,  and  acted  with  common  kind- 
ness. A  country  gentleman  lived  at 
the  priory,  a  mile  off,  who  was  not  a 
brute,  but  was  a  man  of  low  habito. 
There  was  a  Mr  Bragge,  who  had  a  good 
estate,  and  had  been  a  gentleman-com- 
moner at  Oxford.  He  was  a  great  gossip. 
We  were  on  good  terms.  When  1  went 
there  I  migrated  into  a  state  of  affluence. 
I  had  been  before  in  one  of  penury,  and 
scarcely  felt  as  if  what  I  had  were  my 
own. 

"  Ford  Abbey  would  excite  all  your 
sensibilities.  O  what  a  quantity  of 
felicity  there  was  in  the  room  where 
the  curtoons  were !  They  were  beauti- 
fully executed  in  tapestry.  One  of  the 
ceilmgs  was  moulded  in  plaster,  repre- 
senting historical  subiecte.  In  that 
room  was  an  organ.  About  half  of  the 
room  was  lined  with  settees  of  a  kind 
of  stuff,  with  tufts  of  the  date  of  the 
Commonwealth.  They  had  originally 
been  of  a  bright  green,  but  the  light  had 
made  them  brown.     In  that  saloon  wo 
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uBed  to  sit  and  work — Mill  in  one  place 
— ^I  in  another.  This  was  in  the  sum- 
mer.  In  the  cold  weather  we  adjoamed 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  tapestry 
was,  and  we  had  means  of  waimth.  We 
sat  at  die  opper  end — the  travellers  at 
the  lower  end.  I  never  excluded  an^ 
body.  Visitera  crowded  to  the  place. 
Anne  most  have  feathered  her  nest. 
She  was  sometimes  a  little  cmsty  to 
them.  Thej  used  to  bring  provisions 
and  feed  in  the  ganiens;  I  accommo- 
dated everybody  to*  th^  atmost  The 
preeent  possessor  is  a  hatefiil  fellow.  I 
had  a  sad  plague  to  keep  out  of  a  law- 
suit. He  was  litigious,  and  looked  upon 
himsdf  the  poorer  for  anything  thatany- 
body  got  by  his  means.  I  was  there 
nearly  five  yean.  I  was  in  treaty  with 
the  owner  to  keep  it  for  m^  life.  It 
was  nnt  an  end  to  by  my  losing  £8000 

or  £10,000  through  .    But  when 

I  got  so  much  conespondence,  it  beoame 
mote  and  more  vaktal^le  to  me.  The 
loss  of  time  in  going  and  oommg  beoune 
serious.  It  was  the  loss  of  a  week  in 
every  year,  whieh  I  could  iU  afford.  I 
took  three  servants  &om  kenoe.  There 
were  then  two  old  women  taken  in.  A 
footnum  was  also  there,  who  worked  in 
the  garden.  There  was  a-  regalas  gar* 
dener,  and  a  gardener  under  him,  and 
a  labourer  always  there,  and  two  or 
three  other  labowers  and  women  ooea* 
sionally  in  the  garden.* 

He  engaged  for  the  residence  at 
Ford  Abbey  with  only  a  portion  of  the 
estate  for  £315  a-year;  and  when  he 
got  settled  tiiere^  Us  attachment;  to  it 
was  greatly  strengthened,  and  he  was 
very  unwilmiff  to  &ink  of  being  forced 
to  leave  it  In  one  of  his  lettera  he 
says: — ^^A  visiter  is  expected  firom 
London,  who  has  some  notion  of  tak- 
ing the  holy  place.  Should  the  ras- 
eal—- any  such  rascal — oome,  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  one  of  two  things— either 
to  murdmr  him,  or  to  treat  him  well. 
The  latter  course  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  smoothing  the  path  to  a  number 
of  little  negotiations  for  which  there 
may  be  a  demand*  How  to  murder  the 
follow  I  don't  mdentand— never  having 
seen  or  read  the  Oermaa  play  which 


gives  instructions,  it  is  said,  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

Battledore  and  shnttleoock  were 
among  the  amusements  of  Ford  Abbey, 
in  which  Bentham  participated  On 
one  occasion  a  supply  was  sent  for  to 
London:  gay,  instead  of  useful  ones, 
were  forwaiKfod.  ^  No  shuttlecocks," 
writes  Mr  B.  (9th  Nov.)  '''but  these 
tawdry  ones;  all  glitter,  no  worth; 
just  lifce  the  age,  and  a  startling  exem- 
plification, and  conclusive  proof  of  the 
degeneracy.  Pointed  epigrams,  yes; 
bat  pointed  shuttlecocks  never  were, 
nor  ever  will  be,  good  for  anything. 
These,  indeed,  have  not  yet  been  tried ; 
but  trial  is  not  necessary  to  condemna- 
tion in  the  case  of  such  a  set  of  shuttle- 
eockst  The  balls,  by  the  em  of  foilii, 
I  peroeive,  are  orthodox, — the  primitive 
firmness  ie  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and 
Horace's  tofut  tereiotque  roHmdui  may, 
with  truth,  be  prediciUed  of  Uiem." 

Many  of  his  letters  contain  references 
to  the  enjoyments  which  surrounded  him 
at  Ford  Abb^^. 

''  Ford  Abbt^.24tk  Aov.  1814. 

^*  Much  good  may  it  do  you  with  your 
bad  weather, — we  have  none  such  here, 
though,  to  be-sure^  one  night  did  procure 
us  frost  all  orer  the  ponds,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  ^  The  worst  was, 
it  punished  the  poor  dear  plants  that 
were  looking  so  beautiful  in  the  fitmt, 
two  tier  on  each  side,  in  as  high  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  middle  of  summer — I  hope 
not  to  death.  The  others  are  still  in 
high  perfoction,  focing  the  sun  in  the 
great  halL  The  doistwva  are  now  the 
orangery,  with  room  for  vibrating,  an 
operation  performed  rsffularlip'  every  day 
after  dinner.  Everybody  i»  in  high 
healUi.'" 

In  another  letter : — 

^Nobody  thal^  could  stay  here  would 
go  horn  hence.  Nobody  is  so  well  any- 
where else  as  everybody  is  here. 

''Fog»--he  ari»— fogs?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Fog?  No 
such,  word  i»  to  be  found  m  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Ford  Abbey.  Rains  and  sun- 
shine d  la  bonne  heure.    April  weather. 
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except  that  it  k  warmer  than  April  Ib 
with  you :  about  56^,  I  tiiink  it  was,  cmt 
Af  doors."     (Dec.  13,  1814.) 

In  the  course  of  Bentham's  interoonrse 
with  MOl,  little  misunderstandings  some- 
times took  place ;  and  as  the  infirmities 
even  of  great  minds  may  be  instmctiye 
to  mankind  at  large,  I  will  introdivse  a 
passage  or  two  ^m  a  letter  of  Mill,  on 
an  occasion  when,  after  aome  years  of 
Sutimate  inteBooorse,  they  agmed  that  a 
temporary  separation  would  be  for  the 
happineas  of  both. 

Mill  to  Benthau. 


*' September  X%  1814L 

^'  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — 1  think  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  come  to  some  little  ex- 
planation, and  that,  according  to  your 
most  excellent  rule,  not  with  a  view  to  the 
past  but  the  future,  that  we  may  agree 
ahont  what  is  best  to  be  hereafter  done. 

^  I  see  that  you  have  extracted  um- 
brage from  some  part  of  my  behaviour; 
and  have  expressed  it  by  deportment  so 
stn»igly,  that  I  have  serioudy  debated 
with  myself  whether  propriety  permitted 
that  I  should  remain  any  longer  in  your 
house.  I  considered,  however,  that  I 
co«ld  not  suddenly  depart,  without  pro- 
claiming to  the  world,  that  there  was  a 
quarrel  between  us ;  aod  this,  I  think, 
for  the  sake  of  both  of  us,  and  more 
especially  the  cause  which  has  been  the 
great  bond  of  connexion  between  us,  we 
should  casefuUy  endeavour  to  avoid. 
The  number  of  those  is  not  small  who 
wait  for  our  halting.  The  infirmities  in 
the  temper  of  philosophers  have  always 
been  a  handle  te  deny  their  principles ; 
and  the  infirmities  we  have  will  be  re- 
presented as  by  no  means  email,  i^  in 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand,  we  do 
not  avoid  showing  to  the  world  we  can- 
not agree.  Where  two  people  disagree, 
-each  person  tells  his  own  story,  as 
much  to  his  own  advantage,  as  mubh 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other,  at  least 
as  he  conceives  the  circumstances  to  be, 
that  is,  in  general,  ba  much  as  the  cir- 
cumstances wiU  permit.  The  rule  of  the 
world,  I  observe,  on  these  oecaaions  is, 
to  believe  much  of  the  evil  which  each 
jsays  of  the  other,  and  very  little  of  the 
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good  which  eac^  says  of  himsel£ 
therefore  suffer. 

"  In  reflectingupon  the  restraint  which 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  principles, 
— to  that  system  of  important  truths  of 
which  you  have  the  immortal  honour  to 
be  the  author,  but  of  which  1  am  a  most 
£Ekithful  and  fervent  disciple — and  hither- 
to, I  have  fancied,  my  master  s  favourite 
disciple ;  in  reflecting,  I  say,  upon  the 
sestralnt  which  regard  for  the  interest 
of  our  system  should  lay  upon  the  con- 
duct of  both  of  us,  I  have  considered 
that  there  was  nobody  at  all  so  likely  to 
be  your  real  successor  as  myself.  Of 
talents  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many 
superior.  But,  in  the  first  place,  1 
hajrdly  know  of  anybody  who  has  so 
completely  taken  up  the  principles,  and 
is  so  thoroughly  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  yourself.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are  very  few  who  have  so 
much  of  the  necessary  previous  disci- 
pline, my  antecedent  years  having  been 
wholly  occupied  in  acquiring  it.  And 
in  the  last  place,  I  am  pretty  sure  you 
cannot  think  of  any  other  person  whose 
whole  life  will  be  devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  system.  It  so  rarely 
happens,  or  can  happen,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  that  a  man  qualified  for 
the  propagation  should  not  have  some 
occupation,  some  call  or  another,  to  pre- 
vent his  employing  for  that  purpose 
much  of  his  time,  that  without  any  over- 
Weening  conceit  of  mjsel^  I  have  often 
reflected  upon  it  as  a  very  fortunate 
coincidence,  that  any  man  with  views 
and  propensities  of  such  rare  occurrence 
as  mine,  should  happen  to  come  in  toward 
the  close  of  your  career  to  carry  on  the 
work  without  any  intermisBion'  No 
one  is  more  aware  than  yourself  of  the 
obstacles  whi^  retard  una  propagation 
of  your  principles.  And  the  occurrence 
of  an  intervdi,  without  any  successor 
whose  labours  might  press  them  on  the 
public  attention  iditer  you  are  gone,  and 
permit  no  period  of  oblivion,  might  add, 
no  one  can  foresee  how  much,  to  the 
causes  of  retardation.  It  is  this  relation, 
then,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  grand 
cause-— to  j^ourowncause, — ^which  makes 
it  one  of  the  strongest  wishes  of  my  heart 
that  nothing  should  occur  which  may 
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make  other  people  believe  there  is  aiiy 
interruption  to  our  friendship. 

'^  For  this  purpose,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  not  to  live  so 
much  together.  I  cannot  help  perceiv- 
ing, either  that  you  are  growing  more 
and  more  difficult  to  please,  or,  that  I 
am  losing  my  power  of  pleasing;  or 
perhaps  there  is  something  in  being  too 
much  in  one  anothei^s  company,  which 
often  makes  people  stale  to  one  another, 
and  is  often  fatal,  without  any  other 
cause,  to  the  happiness  of  the  most  in- 
dissoluble connexions. 

^^I  should  contemplate,  therefore, 
with  great  dread,  the  passing  another 
summer  with  you,  and  think  that  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  put  our  firiendship 
to  so  severe  a  test.  1  am  desirous  of 
sta^ng  with  you  this  season,  as  long  as 
vou  yourself  continue  in  the  countiy, 
both  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and 
because  you  have  had  no  time  to  make 
any  other  arrangement  for  society :  and 
I  shall  remain  with  so  much  the  deeper 
an  interest,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  not  to 
be  renewed.  For  I  can  most  truly  assure 
you,  that  at  no  moment  were  you  ever 
more  an  object  to  me  of  reverence,  and 
also  of  affection,  than  at  the  present ; 
and  nothing  on  my  part  shall  be  left 
undone  whUe  I  here  remain,  to  render 
my  presence  agreeable  to  you:  perhaps, 
I  ought  rather  to  say,  as  little  ^agree- 
able as  possible." 

After  some  details  respecting  fiftmily 
and  pecuniary  arrangements,  he  con- 
cludes : — 

^^  As  I  propose  all  this  most  sincerely, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  our  friend- 
ship— and  as  the  only  means,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  doing  so, — ^the  explanation  being 
thus  made,  I  think  we  should  begin  to 
net  towards  one  another  without  any 
allusion  whatsoever  towards  the  past ; 
talk  together,  and  walk  together,  look- 
ing forward  solely,  never  back ;  and  as 
if  this  arrangement  had  been  the  effect 
of  the  most  amicable  consultation,  we 
can  talk  about  our  studies,  and  about 
everything  else,  as  if  no  umbrage  had 
ever  existed:  and  thus  we  shidl  not 
only  add  to  the  comfort  of  each  other 
during  the  limited  time  we  shall  be  to- 
gether, we  shall  also  avoid  the  unplea* 


[1814. 

sant  observations  which  will  be  made 
upon  us  by  other  people.  For  my  part, 
I  have  been  at  pains  to  conoefil  even 
from  my  wife  that  there  is  any  coldness 
between  us.  I  am  strongly  in  hopes 
that  the  idea  of  the  limitation  will  give 
an  additional  interest  to  our  society,  and 
overbalance  the  effects  of  a  too  loi^  and 
uninterrupted  intimacy,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  great  cause — ^for  there 
is  such  a  disparity  between  the  apparent 
cause,  my  riding  out  a  few  times  in  the 
morning  with  Mr  Hume,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  horses  in  seeing  a  little  of 
the  country,  instead  of  walking  with 
yon,  and  the  great  umbrage  which  ^on 
have  extracted, — ^that  the  disposition 
must  have  been  prepared  by  other  causes, 
and  only  happened  first  to  manifest  it- 
self on  that  occasion. 

^'  I  remain,  with  an  esteem  which  can 
hardly  be  added  to,  and  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  never  be  diminished,  my  dear 
Friend  and  Master,  most  affectionately 
yourq.'* 

This  letter  admirably  exhibitsthe  char- 
acter of  Mill  8  mind,  not  amiable,  but 
most  sagacious — ^impatient  of  contradic- 
tion or  of  check,  but  penetrating  and 
philosophical.  No  man  ever  reasoned 
with  stronger  logical  powers — ^no  man 
had  ever  a  more  accurate  perception  of 
truth,  or  a  more  condensed  form  of  ex- 
pression. No  man  was  ever  more  effi- 
cient as  a  controversialist,  or  more  feli- 
citous in  the  exposure  of  a  fedlacy  or  a 
flaw.  His  weaknesses  were  those  of 
temper.  When  listened  to,  he  was  ad- 
mirable ;  it  was  only  when  the  tide  of 
his  feelings,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
nature  met  with  resistance,  that  he  ap- 
peared in  an  unattractive  light.  Of  his 
intellectual  capacity,  Bentham  thought 
most  highly :  but  tiie  scholar  had  none 
of  thegentleness — ^noneof  the  tenderness 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  distin- 
guished the  teacher.  ^'Heargues  against 
oppression,"  said  Bentham — ^^leea  Be^ 
cause  he  loves  the  oppressed  many,  (haa 
because  he  hates  the  oppressing  few. 
He  fights  for  the  jpeople — ^not  that  he 
cares  for  the  suffering  people,  but  that 
he  cannot  tolerate  the  sufferingwsreatinj? 
rulers."    While  Bentham  liv^  at  Fdnl 
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Abbey,  ''Mill,"  said  Bentham,  ''his 
wife  and  fiunily,  and  a  servant,  were 
there  the  whole  of  the  time ;  and  so  it 
was  at  Banrow  Qie&D. — only  one  som- 
mer  was  I  there  without  Mill.  Mill 
came  in  the  train  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  a 
man  of  good  estate,  married  to  a  lady  of 
quality.  Mill's  hther  had  been  his 
tenant.  Sir  John  finding  Mill  some- 
thing different  from  other  men,  sent  him 
to  Edinburgh  for  education — ^there  he 
became  bearleader  to  a  Marquis,*  who 
gave  him  an  annuity.  Through  Sir 
John,  Mill  got  the  faculty  of  attending 
Parliament.  He  was  writmg  his  British 
JndiOj  while  I  was  writing  all  manner 
of  things.  He  was  also  writing  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  His  work  got  him 
the  situation  he  holds.  Mill  thought  it 
was  thrbugh  Canning's  suggestion,  that 
they  applied  to  him.  I  brought  him  and 
his  &mily  hither  from  Pentonville.  I 
put  them  into  Milton's  house,  where  his 
family  were  all  at  ease.  Afterwards  I 
gave  him  the  lease  of  the  house  he  holds, 
and  put  it  into  repairs  for  him.  He  and 
his  family  lived  with  me  a  half  of  eveiy 
year, from  1808tol817 inclusive.  When 
I  took  up  Mill  he  was  in  great  distress, 
and  on  the  point  of  migrating  to  Caen. 
Our  scheme,  which  we  talked  of  for 
y^urs,  was  to  go  to  Caracas,  which,  if 
Miranda  had  prospered,  we  should  have 
undoubtedly  done.''t 

A  letter  from  one  of  Bentham's  young 
friends,  gives  rather  an  unfEivourable 
description  of  Cambridge  I^niversity  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago : — 

"  The  influx  of  fresh  men,"  he  says, 
"has  sent  those  last  entered  into  the 
town.  My  tutor,  (Mr  Barnes,)  to  whom 
I  introduced  myself,  when  I  had  pro- 
vided myself  with  a  cap  and  gown,  is  a 
fat,, {oily,  athletic  man, about  50,  looking 
good  humour,  full  of  jokes,  but  with  a 
stock  of  bitter  Hbes  and  taunts  for  those 
who  come  to  nis  lectures  unprepared. 
His  subordinate  is  a  tall,  grave  person- 
age, of  solemn  demeanour,  exceedingly 
devout,but  withal  rather  pleasant,  unless 
hesuspects  that  meet  reverence  is  not  paid 
him.    Bows  and  prostrations  are  there- 

*  The  Maiqait  of  Twceddale. 
+  See  »bove,  p.  457. 


fore  much  in  demand,  though  latitudina- 
rian  irreverences  has  somewhat  curtailed 
them.  It  is  a  heinous  offence  to  laugh 
at  his  leotores ;  and  an  eminent  virtue 
to  admire  his  lamp,  on  whose  construc- 
tion he  greatly  prides  himself.  When 
proctor,'  he  exhibited  most  exemplaiy 
diligence  in  recovering  the  frail  ones  of 
both  sexes,  and  particularly  in  sending 
certain  damsels  to  the  q)inning-house, 
and  of  sending  undei^graduates  to  rural 
meditations.  Men  rejoice  here  in  visit- 
ing the  chapel  nine  times  in  seven  days: 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, — stay  half- 
an-hour :  mathematics  at  8, — out  at  9  : 
classes  at  10, — out  at  11  o'clock  :  dine 
at  3:  sup  at  9.  W.  don't  care  for 
classics.  At  Trinity  they  are  honoured, 
— at  St  John's  respected, — at  the  smaller 
Colleges  despised.  Reading  men  occupy 
themselves  with  mathematics  exclu- 
sively :  these  alone  can  bring  them  with 
honour  throng)i  the  senate  house.  The 
claim  of  a  wrangler  to  the  substantial 
honours  of  afellowship  is  seldom  rejected. 
So  classics  are  for  the  most  part  voted 
a  bore.  Others  are  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned,— a  little  of  Locke  and  Paley, 
but  little  indeed.  Some  even  read  hara, 
—one  man  reads  thirteen  hours  a  day, 
— ^but  seven  or  eight  hours  are  the 
golden  mean.  Study  and  success  then, 
bring,  through  a  four-years'  vista,  the 
prospect  of  £250  per  annum." 

I  find  this  letter  from  Rome,  without 
a  signature.  I  suspect  the  writer  to 
have  been  Lord  Holland : — 

"  Rame^  December,  1814. 

"  For  those  who  require  a  good  cli- 
mate, Rome  is  not  a  place  to  spend 
the  winter  in.  The  houses  are  fialling 
into  decay,  and  the  streets  are  filled 
with  wretchedness  and  filth;  but  the 
antiquities  are  more  easy  of  access  than 
formerly;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  removed,  the  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  are  more 
numerous  than  in  anv  country  in  Europe. 
The  society  is  chiefly  that  of  strangers ; 
and  a  lai^,  not  unpleasant,  English 
colony.  One  has,  too,  an  opportunity 
in  contemplating  fallen  grandeur  in  men, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  greatest  empire  in 
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the  world ;  for  here  are  nearly  as  many 
dethroned  monai^fas  as  cmmfoling  par 
laces :  Charles  lY .,  the  Queen  of  Etnizia, 
King  of  HoUand;  and  Joseph  and 
Jerome,  it  is  said,  hare  expressed  a  wisli 
to  swell  this  number,  but  both  have 
been  refused.  Lucien  is  a  man  of  sense, 
and  very  much  attached  to  his  wife  and 
family:  ambitious  of  the  character  of  a 
man  of  letters,  and  pleased  with  any 
allusion  to  his  poem,  which  he  seems  to 
think  has,  by  this  time,  made  its  a{^ear- 
anoe  in  England.  He  is  a  Romish 
prince,  but  has,  I  suspect,  accepted  that 
title  more  as  a  mark  of  protection,  and 
a  sort  of  earnest  for  the  security  of  his 
person,  than  from  any  valne  he  attaches 
to  so  empty  a  title.  He  lives  on  good 
terms  wiUi  his  brother  Louis  and  Cardi- 
nal Fesch.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  any  communication  with  N^oleon. 
Seyerat  English  have  lately  visited  the 
latter  at  Eloa,  and  he  talked  to  them  in 
the  most  open,  cheerful,  and  intelligent 
manner,  chiefly  on  past  events,  with 
great  clearness,  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
and  spoke  with  a  calmness,  amounting 
to  insensibility,  of  many  past  transac- 
tions, as  if  he  had  seen  them  from  an 
eminence,  but  as  if  they  reflected  neither 
credit  nor  discredit  upon  himself.  He 
was  only  animated  in  relating  battles, 
eq>eoially  those  of  Egypt;  and  was 
highly  divetted  at  hearing  one  of  the 
Pachas  secretaries  had  assumed  his 
name — Ainsi  U  $'apell$  Buonaparte. 
and  then  laughed  excessively.  They 
would  find  great  difficulty,  he  said,  in 
settling  affairs  at  the  Congress, '  tnais 
cela  ne  tne  regarde  pat ;  tnon  role  e$t 
Jini ;  Je  fM  regarde  camme  mort'  He 
was,  he  added,  at  Elba,  because  he 
wished  to  be  too  powerful.  England 
was  now  at  her  height,  and  must  soon 
begin  to  decline ;  he  did  not  know  how, 
or  when,  but  dedine  she  must.  (^Does 
this  not  look  like  fiatalism  ?]  He  spoke 
good  humourediy  of  Madame  de  SbtM : 
said  she  was  always  in  opposition,  but 
always  disinterested." 

Benthah  to  Mr  Koe. 
^  Ford  AbUy,  IM  December,  1814. 
^  Thanks  for  vour  abont-notliing-at- 
all  letter. 


^'Rioardo  and  Say  came  here  yes- 
terday to  dinner  unexpected;  whether 
they  go,  however,  or  no,  to-morrow, 
as  was  originally  intended,  I  know  not. 
Both  very  intdligent  and  pleasant  men, 
and  both  seem  highly  pleased.  There 
are  two  or  three  long  letters  to  friend 
Allen,  from  Clarkaon,  giving  an  account 
of  his  negotiation  at  Paris  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  September 
and  October  last,  extremely  curious,  and 
not  a  little  hope-inspiring.  By  Wd- 
lington  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
appearance  of  frankness  and  cordiality : 
Louis  XVIII.  not  only  consenting,  but 
sealouB,  acknowledging  himself  terrified 
into  what  was  done,  but  detennined 
that  the  trade  shall  not  outlast  the  five 
years.  He  gave  an  account  of  inter- 
views with  a  multitude  of  the  negotiat- 
ing people  at  Vienna,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures taxen  by  Ciarkson,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  liouis  and  several  of  his 
Ministers,  for  disseminating  truth  to 
inform  and  govern  the  public  mind  in 
France." 

''Ford  Abb^,  2m  December,  1814. 

"  I  have  been  consuming  two  or  three 
days  in  indexing  *  Bell's  Elements  of 
Tuition.'  But  I  am  all  admiration  at 
the  genius  and  talent  displayed  in  the 
work,  (when  I  came  into  the  marrow  of 
it,  which  was  mismatched  by  the  quan- 
tity of  introductory  tmisquilious  matter,) 
and  at  the  inestimable  utility  of  iV*  * 

The  Code  of  Judicature  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson'sBay  Company  was, 
at  Dumont's  suggestion,  sent,  by  Lord 
Selkirk,  to  Bentlmm,  for  correction  and 
approval,  (1815;)  but  I  cannot  discover 
whether  he  undertook  the  task. 

Some  diflSculties  with  the  owner  of 
Ford  Abbey,  set  Bentham  rambling 
for  some  other  country  residence.  He 
went  to  see  a  place  in  Devoiudiire,  called 
Monaohorum,  but  found  it  would  not 
do.  ^  It  had  no  tolerable  garden,  nor 
physical  possibility  of  making  (me."  He 
eipeoi  one  day  with  his  friends,  the  North- 
mores,  at  Cleeve,  and  says  in  one  of  his 

*  See  t]i«  UM  BAde  of  this  work  in  the  Chree- 
toBuithiA,  Works,  voL  viiL  p.  46  ei  weq. 
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letter*—"  IKm't  tell  anybody  of  it,  for 
I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  I  am 
in  love  with  Mn  N.  She  16  a  most  ac- 
complished creature,  bearing  her  facul- 
ties most  meekly,  at  least  to  your  iHim- 
ble  servant.  M.  says  (but  it  is  jealousy) 
that  die  is  not  hancbome  enough  for  me." 

Beivtham  to  Mb  Koe. 
**  Ford  Abb^,  M  Jufy,  1815. 

^^  I  see  the  Ministry  have  got  the  law- 
yers to  quash  the  D.  of  C/s  [^Clarence's] 
marriage.  Oh,  rare  lawyers !  If  the 
public  money  had  been  got  for  it^  it 
would  have  been  good  enough ;  nobody 
would  have  me<mled  with  it.  This 
affiur  must,  I  think,  make  a  fine  sensa- 
tion where  you  are. 

^^  Mill  and  I  are  mourning  the  death 
of  all  hopes  of  a  free  government  in 
France.  The  name  of  a  man  who  has 
cut  so  many  French  throats  as  have  been 
cut  by  Wellington,  will  serve  as  an  es- 
sential cover  for  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  anythemostsaored  and  universally 
beneficial  engagements.  In  pursuance 
of  the  proclamation  of  Louis,  Camot, 
with  a  multitude  of  et  eeUras^  all  who 
could  have  operated  most  efiectually 
in  the  character  of  checks,  will  lose 
their  heads.  Camot  had  better  have 
left  poor  Louis  XYI/s  on  its  shoulders. 
Brougham  wiU  lament  his  friend ;  but, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  of  the  number  of 
conspirators.  All  that  has  been  done 
since  Louis  XYIII.'s  Hegira,  will  be 
as  void  as  the  Cumberland  marriage.* 

In  1815,  Bentham  was  mnch  occupied 
in  his  plan  for  establishing  a  Clures- 
tomathie  school.  Brougham,  Place, 
Rieardo,  TV.  Allen,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, and  several  other  persons  less 
known  had  offered  pecuniary  and  per- 
sonal aid.  There  were  to  have  been 
seven  conductors,  and  the  engagement 
on  their  part  was  to  keep  t^  school 
open  for  three  years  at  least.  The 
money  was  intended  to  be  raised  in  £10 
diares,  and  Bentham  was  willing  te  have 
given  a  part  of  his  garden  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  schooL  But  the  project  was 
never  effected.* 


*  Sm  "  ChrMtomathia,^  at  the  eonunenoement    tion  of  the  Papers  prepared  by  Bentham  in  refei- 
of  ToL  Till,  of  the  Works,  consisting  of  a  Collec-     ence  to  this  project. 


Admiral  Tchitchagofi^  in  aunouncing 
his  intention  of  going  to  the  continent, 
says: — 

Admiral  Tchttchagoff  to  Bentham. 
''  London^  13M  Jufy,  1815. 

^  I  must  confidentially  tell  yon,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the 
continent  is  going  to  be  open  to  all 
those  who  have  sufficiently  admired  and 
enjoyed  English  liberty,  with  the  alien 
act;  her  riches  without  guineas,  and  an 
immense  debt;  her  ruinous  deamees,  and 
the  abundance  in  getting  the  minimum 
of  thii^  for  the  maximnm  of  money; 
those,  I  say,  who  have  sufficiently  tried 
all  tlwse  luxuries  and  delights,  may  live, 
by  way  of  a  change,  to  see  the  countries 
where  a  shilling  will  do  as  much  as  six; 
and,  after  having  satisfied  their  sublime 
mental  desires,  live  a  little  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  bodies.  What  I  tell  you 
is  a  secret,  for  nobody  knows  it  here, 
nor  thinks  so,  and,  therefore,  yon  must 
not  compromise  me.  Now,  the  idjci  is, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  I  am  going  to  leave 
this  country." 

Jean  Baftdte  Sat  to  Bentham. 

(Translation.) 
"  Paris^  2d  Aufftut,  1815. 

'^  I  have  received,  honoured  master, 
your  Chrestomathic  Tables.  I  am  study- 
mg  them,  but  could  not  delay  telling 
you  how  much  I  am  honoured  by  your 
remembrance  and  your  rift.  You  will 
labour  to  your  last  day  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race ;  and  the  human 
race  will  not  know  the  extent  of  its 
obligations  to  yon,  tiU  it  has  learned 
your  lessons — tnat  is,  till  we  are  gone. 
Our  fate  is  to  die  at  our  labour— *but 
our  labour  will  not  be  lost. 

'^  I  have  just  published  a  little  Cate- 
chism of  Political  Economy,  for  the  better 
circulation  of  a  few  important  truths.  It 
is  short— it  is  clear — it  is  in  dialogues ; 
and  the  principal  difficulties  are  solved 
in  a  manner  accessible  to  all  minds  and 
all  fortunes.  If  little  books  like  this 
were  circulated  in  all  countries,  these 
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ideas  would  gradually  make  their  way ; 
and  it  would  be  soon  seen  whether  go- 
vernments are  really  such  a  necessary 
put  of  society ;  and  if  they  will  then 
be  able  to  make  nations  pay  so  dearly 
for  benefits  which  they  do  not  confer. 

^^  They  are  tiying  to  build  up  here  a 
rotten  tw)ne.  It  cannot  stand.  Your 
ministers  are  throwing  dust  in  vulgar 
eyes ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful 
they  are  pUiying  a  miserable  game.  Out 
of  this  frightful  chaos  freedom  will 
spring.  Meanwhile  what  sufferings  and 
sins !  I  write  to  you  in  the  midst  of 
tears.  There  is  no  satisfaction  any- 
where but  in  the  newspapers,  which  are 
written  by  the  police  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  dictated  by  the  Allied  Powers." 

Joseph  Jekyll  to  Bentha^m. 

**  Dear  Bentham, — My  Csstus  and 
Arms  on  the  Western  Circuit  are  laid 
aside,  as  I  was  appointed,  in  June  last, 
a  Master  in  Chancery.  This  will  account 
for  the  disappointment  I  must  bear  in 
not  acceptmg  your  kind  and  hospitable 
invitation  to  Ford  Abbey,  where  I  should 
have  felt  sincere  pleasure  in  taking  so 
old  and  so  valuable  a  friend  by  the  hand. 

^'  This  summer,  I  too  am  to  play 
the  part  of  the  London  Hermit,  as 
it  is  the  lot  of  the  newly-appointed 
Master  to  reside  in  town  during  his  first 
long  vacation.  To  so  inveterate  a  me- 
tropolitan as  myself  this  is  no  grievance ; 
but  I  have  two  Westminster  boys  who 
^  babble  of  green  fields,'  and  desire  a 
suburban  villa  for  their  holidays.    Miss 

V and  Miss  F have  aided  my 

inquiry,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  fruit- 
less, and  I  adopt  other  resources  among 
friends  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. 

^'With  the  aforesaid  most  excellent 
and  amiable  persons  I  sat  under  a  great 
tree  in  the  gardens  of  little  Holland 
House  last  Sunday,  and  discoursed  of 
happy  times  in  former  days  at  Bowood. 

^  Dumont,  I  trust,  will  not  take  root 
in  Switzerland,  notwithstanding  his 
public  functions.  Your  infant  Grecian 
I  should  like  to  have  seen ;  and  I  wish 
you  would  use  your  pen  to  convince 
mankind  it  is  not  wise  to  consume  the 
whole  period  between  infancy  and  man- 


hood, at  a  public  school,  in  acquiring  two 
dead  languages  and  nothing  else. 

*^  Gooa  Father  Abbot,  give  me  your 
benison ;  and  if  a  Master  in  Chancery 
should  be  desirous  at  any  time  of  taking 
sanctuajry  in  the  west,  I  rest  well  assured 
Ford  Abbey  would  grant  it — Believe 
me,  dear  Bentham,  most  truly  yours. 

'^  spring  Chxrdeiu^ 

"  Auffusi  4,  1816." 

Madame  Gautier  to  Bentham. 
^'  Pofic,  Auffua,  1815. 

^^  Our  position  is  dreadful.  The  ques- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  ^  To  be  or  not 
to  be.'  Passions  are  excited  even  to  the 
height  of  despur,  and  reason  is  no  longer 
hei^.  The  Allied  Monarchs  are,  I 
fancy,  much  embarrassed.  We  hardly 
know  what  to  decide  on.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  foreign  troops  are  terrible  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  worst — ^for  our  inter- 
nal dissensions  are  &x  more  afflictive." 

Admiral  Tchitchaooff  to  Bentham. 

**  London^  81«f  August,  1815. 

'^  You  think,  as  well  as  some  Poles 
do,  that  something  good  has  been  done 
for  them ;  I  see  nothing  but  the  extreme 
weakness  on  the  side  of  those  who  did 
it,  and  an  extra  degradation  on  those 
whom  it  has  been  done  for.  All  is  a  com- 
plete iiedlure  in  the  general  plan :  instead 
of  restoration,  partition  upon  partition — 
instead  of  liberty,  the  greater  and  more 
shameful  slavery  for  the  future.  Then 
abuses  and  misapplications  of  the  most 
sacred  words  and  sentiments— a  king- 
dom cut  out  of  a  Duchy-Hsubmission  to 
the  most  arbitrary  power,  tyrannical  by 
nature,  imbecile  by  circumstances — a 
nationality  dispersed  over  countries  the 
most  inimical  to  that  sentiment,  and  put 
under  their  fatal  yoke.  I  may  as  well 
say  that  the  nationality  of  the  Jews  is 
in  existence.  They  enjoy  free  commeroe 
everywhere,  borrow  a  variety  of  light 
and  civilisation,  and  preserve  the  patri- 
otic feeling  in  their  hearts,  with  the  seal 
of  their  nationality  in  their  breeches,  in- 
delibly impressed  by  the  circumcision*" 

Bentham  had  suggested  to  Tchitclia- 
goff,  that  he   should  write    his    own 
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memoirs,  ajB  connected  with  Russian 
politics.  He  answers,  that  the  details 
would  be  too  disgusting  for  instruction, 
even  were  it  possible  to  find  a  public 
opinion  in  Russia;  but  that  there  is 
none.  That  he  should  have  little  plea- 
sure in  unreiling  ignorance  tCad  arro- 
gance,— blunders,  barbaritj,  and  weak- 
ness worse  than  all.  Moreover,  that  he 
could  not  bring  to  slavery  and  despot- 
ism English  feelings  in  English  phiuse- 
ology:  still,  to  please  Bentham,  and 
for  jBentham,  he  would  write  his  own 
biography ;  but  the  project  was  probably 
unexecuted, — in  such  a  state  of  mind 
the  task  must  have  been  most  uninviting. 

At  this  time  I  find  him  saying  of 
Ford  Abbey : — 

^^  It  is  the  theatre  of  great  felicity  to 
a  number  of  people,  and  that  not  a  verjr 
inconsiderable.  Not  an  angry  word  is 
ever  heard  in  it.  Mrs  S.  (the  house- 
keeper) governs  like  an  angel.  Neigh- 
bours aU  highly  cordial,  even  though 
not  vi^ted.  Music  and  dancing,  thoi^h 
I  hate  dancing.  Oentle  and  simple  mix. 
Crowds  come  and  dance,  and  Mrs  S.  at 
the  head  of  them." 

DVMONT   TO   BbNTHAH. 

''Geneva^  2Sd March,  1816. 
(Translation.) 
'^  Mad.  de  Stael  has  been  reading  in 
society  the  Book  of  Fallacies,  and  with 
great  success.  The  division  into  Jns 
and  Outs^  and  Eithersides,  does  not  suit 
the  continent,  at  least  so  thought  Sis- 
mondi,  and  so  I  changed  it.  We  are 
diligently  labouring  at  the  organization 
of  our  judiciary  establishment.  But  we 
have  all  to  do,  and  few  fitting  doers. 
You  would  not  believe — I  could  not  be- 
lieve till  I  had  experience  of  it,  how 
these  fifteen  years  of  French  vassalage 
and  continued  war  .have  turned  men 
away  from  study,  and  lowered  the  tone 
of  the  public  mind.  We  were  rapidly 
hastening  to  be  nothing  but  a  degraded 
provincial  town.  In  another  twenty 
years,  and  our  ancient  Geneva  would 
not  have  been  to  be  recognised.  Only 
four  or  five  distinguished  men  had  the 
French  regime  left.  All  besides  was 
idleness,  mediocrity,  and  military  pas- 


sion. It  is  fearful  to  think  how  easily 
mankind  may  descend  from  an  enlighten- 
ed civilisation  to  a  position  where  the 
culture  of  the  inteUect  is  no  longer  a 
necessity.  We  may  hope  to  rise,  if  not 
so  high  as  we  were,  yet  higher  tJian  we 
are.  Our  constitution  has  not  the  sti- 
mulants of  our  old  republic, — but  our 
distinction  was  dearly  purchased  by  dis- 
sensions,— and  we  gain  something  if  we 
lose  much.  Besides,  after  long  agita- 
tion, men  seek  intellectual  and  physical 
repose.  I  am  not  popular  here, — I  am 
considered  the  man  of  opposition :  not 
that  the  accusation  is  true,  but  that  I 
insist  on  the  need  of  inquiir,  and  inquiry 
displeases  the  ruling  people.  But  this  is 
a  general  law,  influencing  us  here<» — as 
it  influences  everybody  elsewhere." 

At  this  period  occurred  George  Wil- 
son's death.  Commissioner  Adam  thus 
speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Bentham,  1 2th 
April,  1828  :— 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  you  and  I  dined 
on  sheep  s  head,  and  discussed  ^  Hume's 
Philosophy.'  George  Wibon  was  in 
good  spirits,  and  tolerable  health  for  the 
three  first  years  of  my  sojournment  in 
this  country.  At  10  o'clock  in  the 
evenipg  of  ^Monday,  the  10th  June,] 
1816,^  he  came  with  me  to  the  door  of 
his  house,  after  a  most  agreeable  even- 
ing's conversation.  He  was  in  cheerful 
spirits,  and  a  most  collected  state  of 
mind,  considering  the  malady  which  had 
attacked  him  when  he  left  England. 
On  the  following  morning,  at  brei^fest- 
time,  I  received  information  of  his  death, 
which  had  been  so  composed  that  the 
bed-clothes  were  not  moved.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  supply  his  place,  as  you 
may  well  conceive. ' 

On  the  14th  July,  1816,  Bentham's 
friend.  General  Miranda,  also  died,  at 
Cadiz,  after  having  been  imprisoned 
four  years,  in  violation  of  a  capitulation. 
His  death  was  thus  announced : — 

"  14<A  Ji^y  1816. 
^'  This  day,  at  five  minutes  past  one 
in  the  morning,  my  beloved  master,  Don 

*  The  day  of  the  month  is  filled  in  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Romillyi  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 
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Francis  de  Miranda,  resigned  his  epint 
to  the  Creator ;  the  curates  and  monks 
would  not  allow  me  to  give  him  any 
funeral  rites,  therefore,  m  the  same  state 
in  which  he  expired,  wiUi  mattress,  sheets, 
and  other  bed-clothes,  they  seized  hold 
of  him  and  carried  him  away  for  inter- 
ment ;  they  immediately  afiterwards  came 
and  took  away  his  clothes,  and  eyeiy- 
thing  belonging  to  him,  to  bum  them." 

The  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
which  was  establifihed  by  a  number  of 
young  men,  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
mg  the  object  announced  in  their  title, 
by  debates  on  subjects  of  popular  interest, 
applied  to  Bentham  to  become  their 
president.     He  answered  them  thus : — 

''  Ford  Aibey^  near  Chard, 
«  July  31,  1817. 

"  Sir,— Your  letter,  dated  the  23d  of 
this  month,  put  into  my  hands  the  next 
day,  or  the  day  after,  found  me  in  the 
hurry  of  a  removal,  or  it  would  sooner 
have  received  from  me  that  answer,  to 
which  the  importance  of  it  gives  it  so 
just  a  title. 

"  Yes : — since  a  patron  you  would 
have,  the  choice  yon  have  thus  made  of 
one, — I  say  it  without  scmple,— does 
you  real  honour : — the  declaration  made 
of  it,  is  a  declaration  of  independence. 
Yes ; — in  the  choice  thus  made,  this  (if 
I  do  not  misconceive  you)  was  your 
main,  if  not  your  only,  object ;  and,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  a 
more  effectual  expedient  could  not  have 
been  devised.  Dignified,  yet  unassum- 
ing, ^  No  patron,'  it  makes  yon  say,  *•  do 
we  need  :  no  patron  will  we  have :  to 
keep  out  of  our  chair  every  sort  of  per- 
9on^  by  the  weight  of  whose  influence 
we  might  be  oppressed,  we  will  have 
nothing  in  it  but  a  name,*  As  to  what 
concerns  the  person  of  the  individual, 
so  completely  is  it  unknown, — the  sort 
of  homage  paid  to  the  name^  will  of 
course,  like  that  paid  to  a  worthy  of 
ancient  times,  have  been  the  work,  not 
of  observation,  but  of  imagination  :  the 
object  to  which  it  is  paid  is  not  an  indi- 
viidual^  but  a  epeciee  ;  a  species  of  ckar^ 
aeter^  the  idea  of  which  has,  in  the 
minds  in  question,  come,  somehow  or 
other,  to  attach  itself  to  that  name. 


^  Meantime,  Sir,  how  £Bur  soever  from 
correct,  with  reference  to  the  person  to 
whoee  name  it  is  attached,  the  picture 
thus  drawn  of  hi*  character,  afford^^ 
which  is  much  more  material — a  most 
correct  conception  of  the  character  of 
the  Society,  by  which  it  has  been  drawn. 
It  shows  what  are  your  fevourite  plea- 
sures, your  desires,  your  objects,  your 
pursuits.  It  proves  in  your  favour  a 
number  of  honourable  neyatii^ee.  It 
proves, — and  that  to  a  certainty, — by 
what  endowments  your  preference  has 
not  been  determined ;  that  among  them 
are,  —  hereditary  opulence,  acouired 
opulence,  factitious  dignity,  hereditary 
power,  political  eminence;  it  shows 
that,  in  your  scale  of  worth,  there  is 
something  else  that  stands  above  them 
all :  above  all  those  exterior  and  acci- 
dental appendages,  which  are  so  perfectly 
distinct  from  good  desert,  and  so  far 
from  affording  a  demonstration,  not  to 
say  a  presumption,  of  it. 

*'  All  this  is  very  good.  Bnt  the 
strange  thing  is  this :  in  your  Society, 
as  in  others,  the  degree  in  which  the 
common  objects  are  attainable, — this 
degree,  and  consequently  the  degree  of 
prosperity,  has  for  its  measure  the  ful- 
ness of  the  common  purse ;  which  ful- 
ness, again,  has  for  its  measure  the  num- 
ber of  the  members,  of  whose  institution 
the  common  stock  is  formed. 

^^Thus  far  there  isnothing  remarkable. 
But  that  which  to  my  eyes  is  not  only 
remarkable,  but  no  less  wonderful  than 
it  cannot  but  be  gratifying,  is,  how  it 
should  have  happened,  that,  from  a  name 
so  obscure,  any  prospect  of  additional 
^prosperity*, — ior  prosperity  is  what 
you  say  you  look  for  in  the  choice, — 
can  have  been  derived. — ^This  is  indeed 
to  me  a  perfect  mystery.  But,  since 
such  is  your  opinion, — ^for  if  it  had  not 
been,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  you  should  have  given  it  as  such, — 
since  such,  then,  is  your  opinion,  it  be- 
longs not  to  me  to  controvert  it  In  the 
correctness  of  it  you  have  had  an  un- 
questionable interest:  by  that  interest, — 
at  any  rate,  by  the  view  you  yourselves 
have  taken  of  that  interest, — ^you  cannot 
bnt  have  been  governed.  lou  have 
given  it  your  consideration :  you  have 
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made  your  UMjairies :  in  this  oonsidenir- 
tion,  in  these  inquiries,  months, — ^not  to 
say  years, — ^have  been  oecupied.  Of 
this  consideration,  and  these  inquiries, 
sneh,  then,  (it  seems,)  has  been  the  result: 
a  result,  by  which  (I  cannot .  but  repeat 
it)  I  haTe  not  been  a  whit  less  surprised 
than  gratified.  Well  then,  my  worthy 
friends, — ^in  form  my  solicitors,  in  reality 
and  effect  my  patrons, — take  to  your- 
selyes  this  name,  of  which,  somehow  or 
other,  you  have  become  entunoured. 
Much  good  may  it  do  you :  much  and 
long  may  it  serve  you ;  and,  how  little 
soever  it  may  serve  you  while  he  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  living,' — ^lethim  con- 
fess to  you  his  weakness, — he  is  not 
altogether  without  the  hope,  that,  in  one 
way  or  other,  it  may  be  more  or  less  of 
nse  to  you  after  his  dfeath ;  in  which  case, 
yon  cannot  have  long  to  wait  for  it.  At 
that  period  it  is,  that,  in  the  imagination 
of  posterity,  all  that  was  good  in  the  in- 
dividual swells  out  of  all  proportion: 
while,  except  in  the  case  where  depra- 
vity is  itself  the  source  of  the  distinction, 
all  that  was  bad  in  him  slides, — if  not 
altogether  out  of  memory,  at  any  rate 
out  of  notice. 

"  Not  that,  considering  who  you  have 
to  deal  with,  the  matter  could  have  been 
settled  thus  eajsil^,  were  it  not  that  the 
situation,  in  which  your  good  opinion 


has  thus  placed  him,  belongs,— «s  far  as 
he  can  understand, — belongs,  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  to  the  class  of  nnecurei. 
True  it  is,  that,  with  one  exception,  a 
sinecure  is  a  sort  of  office,  to  the  exis- 
tence of  which  he  is  known  to  have  in- 
superable objections;  objections  to  the 
existence  of  the  tort  of  office,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  any  acceptance  to  be  given, 
on  his  part,  to  any  office  of  that  sort. 
One  exception,  however,  there  is ;  and 
this  is,  where  the  nne  cure  is,  at  the  same 
time,  sine  pay;  and,  in  the  instance  here 
in  question,  tibis  exception  being  actually 
exemplified,  so,  therefore,  it  is,  that,  in 
this  same  instance,  principle,  he  is 
happy  to  find,  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  preferment. 

^^  Accept  my  testimony  to  the  honour 
which  the  Society  has  done  itself,  by  the 
choice  of  such  a  Secretary, — a  Secretary, 
in  whose  mode  of  giving  expression  to 
its  sentiments,  the  utility  of  the  Society 
is  so  well  exemplified, — accept  this,  my 
unfeigned  acknowledgment, — and  be- 
lieve me,  with  the  truest  respect  and 
affection.  Sir,  yours  and  the  Society's 
ever  faithful  fnend  and  servant, 

"  Jeremy  Bentham. 

«  To  Mr  Thomas  Tucker, 
Secretary  to  the  Society 
for  MiOwU  Improvement," 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


1817—1819.    Mr,  69—71. 

Reform  Cfttechism.— Dmnont  and  Law  Reform  in  Gkneva.— Bordett,  and  Parliamentary  Reform.— 
The  Ballot— Bicker8teth.—AnareliicBl  Ftallaeie&— Ricaido.—T.  W.  Gilmer  and  Codification  for  the 
United  Statee.— Vote  of  Thanks  from  the  Householders  of  Westminster.— Say  on  French  Politics.— 
Cambronero. — ^Improvement  of  Irish  Labourers  in  New  York. — Death  of  Romilly. — ^Major  Cart- 
wright. — Extracts  from  Note  Book. 

An  application  to  Bentham  to  be 
allowed  to  pablish  an  analysis  of  the 
Reform  Catechism,  and  his  answer 
thereto,  foUow : — 

*' London,  Auffutt  12, 1817. 
"  Sir, — ^The  object  of  this  letter  is  to 
beg  your  consent  to  my  making  a  con- 


cise analysis  of  yonr  invaluable  work  on 
Reform,  which  I  do  not  feel  quite  autho- 
rized in  doing  without  the  author  s  con- 
currence. That  work  particularly,  I 
regard  as  a  reyelation ;  and  till  it  ap- 
peared, I  always  mistook  the  effect  for 
the  cause  -,  and,  till  corrupted  by  it,  was 
one  of  those  useless  beings  generally 
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denominated  a  moderate  Whig, — igno- 
rant of  the  necessity  or  principles  of 
reform,  and  adyocating  trienniality. 

^^Mj  whole  publication  will  be  an 
octavo,  principally  on  the  finance  and 
paper  system, — ^a  system  which,  if  many 
years  longer  persevered  in,  will,  I  am 

Saite  confident,  produce  an  explosion, 
be  fisital  consequences  of  wliich  few  have 
the  most  distant  conception  oi,  because 
few  have  ever  reflected  on  them.  I  believe 
it  is  near  at  hand,  and  am  also  convinced 
the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  cause ;  and  the  only  remedy, 
or  means  of  averting  the  impending 
danger,  annual  election  of  representa- 
tives of  a  most  extended  suffrage — in 
short,  the  ascendancy  of  the  people. 

^  The  analysis  would,  I  think,  occupy 
thirty  printed  pages,  audi  should  shortly 
notice  it  in  the  title-page.  In  the  course 
of  two  months,  I  hope  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  whole.  Should  you,  how- 
ever, be  desirous  of  seeing  the  plagiar- 
isms from  your  own  wort,  previous  to 
the  publication,  it  shall  of  course  be  sent 
to  you  in  loose  sheets. 

*'^  A  common  cause,  and  the  emanci- 
pating an  enslaved  and  immoralized 
country,  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  great  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  making  this  request.  As  I 
have  written  more  strongly  and  treason- 
ably than  even  yourself,  I  am  desirous 
of  withholding  my  name,  unless  you 
should  desire  to  know  to  whom  you  have 
allowed  such  a  liberty,  when  it  will  be 
most  certainly  communicated. — ^With 
the  highest  respect,  I  remain.  Sir,  (in- 
tending to  be  commonly  called  or  known 
by  the  name  of) 

**  Imlac^ 
^^  Stet  nomen  in  unHbra, 
^Mr  Keysy  Coleman  Street,  City." 

''Ford  Abbey,  lOth  Augugt,  1817. 

''  Sir, — I  am  much  flattered  by  the 
effect  declared  to  have  been  produced 
by  my  work,  on  the  mind  of  an  author, 
whose  letter  affords  so  strong  a  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  his  intended  publi- 
cation. As  to  the  proposed  analysis,  I 
know  not  of  any  right  I  should  have  to 
prevent  it;  and  I  am  sure,  I  have  no 
such  desire.     As  to  tlic  plagiarisms  you 


speak  of^  they  may  be  as  numerous  and 
extensive  as  you  please.  I  have  there- 
fore no  need  of  troubling  you  to  send 
any  of  them  to  me  beforehand.  Desirous 
as  you  declare  yourself  to  be  of  with- 
holding your  name,  and  for  the  important 
reasons  which  you  mention,  I  will  not 
^^iUinglj)  without  special  reason,  expose 
myself  to  the  eventual  suspicion  of 
having,  through  design  or  neglect,  given 
you  cause  to  repent  the  confidence  you 
do  me  the  honour  to  offer  to  repose  in  me. 

^^For  a  work  ^stronger  and  more 
treasonable'  than  mine,  have  you  secured 
a  publisher  ?  If  yes,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you  for  the  information.  Although 
some  weeks  ago,  Hunter  had  sold  all 
but  about  100  of  an  edition  of  750, 
above  a  fortnight  ago  he  declined  either 
publishing  a  second  edition,  or  so  much 
as  putting  in  any  more  advertisements 
of  the  first;  and  this  decburedly  through 
fear  of  prosecution,  though  ior  almost 
these  nine  months  it  has  been  circulating 
unprosecuted. 

"  P.S. — ^Though  for  some  time  my  re- 
sidence will  be  as  above,  the  most  com- 
modious direction  will  always  be  to  my 
town  house,  in  Queen  s  Square  Place.'* 

The  consent  thus  obtained  seems  not 
to  have  been  acted  on  by  the  party  who 
requested  it ;  but  the  ensuing  year,  Mr 
Wooler,  the  editor  of  the  Black  Dwarf, 
to  whom  the  project  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  an  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  correspondence,  requested 
permission  to  publish  the  work  in  a 
cheap  form,  in  numbers,  ^'  making  such 
alterations  on  the  style  as  might  render 
it  more  easy  of  comprehension  to  the 
general  reader."  This  application  was 
also  acceded  to,  and  the  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1818. 

A  long  letter  from  Dumont,  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 818,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  struggles  for  Law  Reform  at  Ge- 
neva, and  of  the  resistance  of  the  men 
of  routine.     For  example: — 

(Translation.) 

"  I  have  been  standing  out  for  brevity 
and  simplicity.  I  wanted  this  phrase 
to  be  adopted.  '  Punishment — 1st,  Im- 
prisonment ;    2d,  Fine.'     They  would 
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have  the  old  phraseology.  ^He  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  snoh  and  such  crime, 
shall  be  punished  by/  &c.  I  show  the 
advantage  of  compression — ^the  promi- 
nency given  to  the  punishment— that  its 
effect  is  drowned,  in  long  phrases.  They 
repeat — ^they  reply — eleven  persons  are 
heard.  I  am  b«i>ten.  The  phrase  gains 
the  suit  against  the  word.  Again :  They 
want,  in  the  chapters  of  offences,  to  begin 
by  the  greatest  (murder,)  and  descend 
to  the  least.  I  want  to  ^e  the  lower 
offences,  because  they  are  most  common, 
because  they  concern  everybody — and 
proceed,  step  by  step,  towards  aggrava- 
tions afi  connected  with  all  offences.  I 
wish  to  make  punishment  for  some  of- 
fences peremptory  and  certain, — they 
won't  hear  of  this.  I  have  said  that  the 
criminal  must  be  taught  that  a  given 
penalty  is  inevitable  for  a  given  offence, 
that  the  Judges  ought  to  be  armed  against 
their  own  weaknesses,  and  their  severity 
be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  wo»rld :  but 
reasoning  foils— the  innate  love  of  some- 
thing arbitraiy  triumphs. 

"For  political  news,  I  shall  only  tell 
you,  that  I  am  in  disgrace  with  my  so- 
vereign— ^not  that  I  am  banished  to  my 
lands,  or  exiled  from  his  royal  presence. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  have,  but  I  know  not 
bow,  horridly  wounded  one  aristocratic 
party,  in  a  discourse  I  uttered,  (being  a 
little  heated  by  my  abode  in  Paris,)  on 
the  subject  of  a  not  for  pretended  re- 
grating  of  potatoes.  This  brought  us  a 
letter  from  Berne,  the  directing  canton, 
which  promised  prompt  help  to  the 
Government  against  the  malcontents ; 
and  recommended  that  no  change  should 
be  made  in  the  constitution,  unless  to 
strengthen  the  executive  ;  that  a  turbu- 
lent minority  ought  not  to  be  listened 
to ;  and  that  no  views  of  improvement 
could  come  from  below  (d'en  bat.)  I 
had  been  advised  to  say  nothing  about 
this  delicate  point ;  but  in  speaking  of 
the  riot,  I  said  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  popular 
error  on  the  subject  of  regrating — an 
error  which  the  Government  itself  had 
sanctioned,  by  stating,  in  a  proclamation, 
that  '  it  watched  the  regraters,' — ^and  I 
added,  that  if  the  riot  had  among  its 
causes  some  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  not  by  foreign  inten'ention 


that  this  disaffection  was  to  be  subdued. 
*  *  *  They  are  coming  round 
after  their  ill-humour :  but  I  am  getting 
ill-humoured  in  my  turn ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  interests  of  the  Penal  Code, 
I  should  have  sent  in  my  resignation,  and 
renounced  this  oppressing  (hargneuse) 
aristocracy.  I  have  ceased  to  interest 
myself  in  political  struggles.  I  must 
have  repose,  and  kindness.  I  shall  find 
them  in  England — and  the  prospect  of 
my  journey  thither  is  the  balm  I  apply 
to  all  my  wounds." 

In  1818,  Burdett  applied  to  Bentham, 
with  a  very  urgent  request  that  he  would 
draw  up  a  bill  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. To  that  request  Bentham  wrote 
this  answer : — 

Bentham  to  Sir  Francis  Bn&nsTT. 

*^  Queens  Sqiiore  Plaee^  Westminster^ 
"  FebrtMryy  1818. 

"  Dear  Sib, — Just  opened  your 
packet ;  and  dismissed  your  messenger. 
He  called  for  an  answer.  I  begged  a 
little  breathing  time.  Yes.  I  am  quite 
terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  taak  your 
partiality  is  seeking  to  impose  upon  me ; 
nor  less  astounded  by  that  tone  of  self- 
abasement  and  flattery,  for  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  so  explicitly  declared  object, 
and  eventual  engagement,  I  should  be 
unable  to  find  any  other  account  to  place 
it  to,  than  that  of  pleasantry.  Patience, 
dear  Sir  I  patience  !  The  zeal  of  friends 
on  both  sides  hafi  given  rather  too  great 
quickness  to  their  pace ;  dispositions  have 
been  taken  for  engagements.  As  to 
disposition,  nothing  on  my  part  was  ever 
more  sincere  :  but,  before  I  couvert  it,  if 
ever  I  should  convert  it,  into  an  engage- 
ment, I  must  look  round  me — I  must, 
in  some  sort,  take  measure  of  the  field. 
In  regard  to  any  sub ject  to  which  I  have 
suppled  myself  competent,  diffidence  of 
my  own  strength  never  has  been  re- 
ported, nor  really  is,  I  must  confess,,  in 
the  number  of  my  weaknesses.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  I  assure  you,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  that  sensation  in 
me  is  extreme.  For  entering  into  the 
details  requisite  in  a  bill,  never  have  I 
regarded  myself  as  sufficiently  prepared ; 
nor  can  I  find  any  present  assurance  of 
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being  able  to  render  myself  so.  To  tbis 
subject,  in  relation  to  whicb  I  feel  no- 
thing bnt  incompetence — ^to  this  subject  I 
could  not  apply  myself  without  tearing 
myself  away  from  others  of  no  mean  im- 
portance— subjects,  in  relation  to  which 
I  feel  no  such  diffidence,  and  which,  if 
not  by  me,  will  not,  as  ^  as  I  can  see, 
be  so  nrach  as  taken  in  hand  by  any  one. 

'^  At  present,  considering  the  lM)ours 
which  I  have  upon  my  hands,  and  of 
which  the  fruit  will,  I  hope,  be  public  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  I  cannot,  for  some 
days,  allow  myself  so  much  as  a  thought 
upon  the  subject.  Supposing  the  thing 
ffot  up  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two, 
before  that  time  Parliament  may  have 
))een  dissolved.  I  see  not  at  present — 
perhaps  that  is  not  the  case  with  you — 
what  considerable  inconvenience  could 
result  from  the  deferring  it  till  after  the 
next  Parliament  has  met.  In  the  course 
of  that  time — indeed  considerably  before 
that  time — I  should  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  take  the  survey  in  question, 
and  to  say  whether  I  felt  the  task  within 
my  grasp. 

"  What  you  see  above  is  written  on 
the  eight  of  a  few  lines  only  of  each  of 
the  interesting  papers  by  which  I  find 
myself  so  highly  honoured.  Before  I 
conclude  the  reading  of  them,  one  thing 
occurs  to  me  as  necessary  to  be  said  at 
any  rate. 

**  This  is — ^that  I  never  can  bring  myself 
to  put  my  name  to  any  plan  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  under  which  suffrages  would 
not  be  free ;  nor  do  I  see  it  possible  how 
they  ever  can  be  free,  otherwise  than 
by  being  placed  under  the  safeguard  of 
secrecy.  My  reasons,  which  agree  en- 
tirely with  those  which  had  already  been 
so  ably  stated  by  the  venerable  £&iherof 
reform,  are  upon  record:  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discern  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  reason  on  the  other  side. 

^^  Deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
the  honour  done  me  by  this  application 
of  yours,  and  of  the  partial  kindness 
with  which  it  is  expressed,  I  remain, 
dear  Sir,  yours,"  &c. 

This  proposed  union  of  Bentham  and 
Burdett,  was  the  result  of  the  following 
document,  written  by  a  distinguished 


[1818. 


friend  ofboth— Henry  Bickezstetb,  now 
Lord  Langdale :— - 

"  February  26, 1818, 

*'In  the  contemplation  of  any  im- 
provement in  politics  or  legislation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  possession  of  an  instru- 
ment of  amelioration,  sufficiently  power- 
ful and  enlightened,  id  a  condition  with- 
out which  no  hope  of  success  can  be 
entertained;  and,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  England,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  sufficient  power,  united  with 
sufficient  knowledge  and  rectitude  of 
intention,  can  only  be  found  in  a  ladi- 
cally  reformed  Parliament,  after  some 
farther  time  has  been  allowed  for  public 
instniction.  If  Parliament  were  reformed 
to-day,  we  should  have  power  and  up- 
right intention ;  but  unless  we  had  also 
a  more  general  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  legislati<m  than  now 
exists,  it  might  juetly  be  apprehended 
that,  in'  many  cases,  mere  ignorance  of 
what  waa  right  to  be  done,  would  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  which  we  now 
suffer  under  the  influence  of  vice.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  two  things  are 
to  be  considered — ^Parliamentaiy  Re- 
form, without  which  no  general  good 
can  be  done;  and  Public  Instruction, 
which  is  necessary,  first,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  reform,  and,  secondly,  as  a 
means  of  reaping  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  reform  when  obtained. 
Upon  the  last,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  on  the  present  occasion. 

**  Reform  can  be  peaceably  obtained 
only  by  the  pressure  of  pubUc  opinioa. 
actmg  with  continually  increasing  uni- 
formity and  weight  m  fiivour  of  the 
cause.  But  on  such  subjects  as  this, 
public  opinion  is  no  more  than  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  advantageously 
promulgated  and  well  sustained,  and 
therefore  adopted  by  multitudes.  Ad- 
vantaff€ou»ly  promulgated — ^that  is,  in 
such  manner  as  will  secure  univeisal 
notoriety,  with  general  attention  and 
respect:  te^/ tuttotnai— that  ia^  by  the 
first  statement  and  continued  repetition 
of  reasons,  which  are  in  themselves  in- 
controvertible because  founded  on  the 
common  interest;  and  which  are  laid 
down  so  plainly  and  distinctly,  that  the 
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leMt  competent  of  those  who  Lave  aay 
perceptible  inflaence  ever  otb^s  may 
easily  understand  and  remember  them. 
If  attention  be  kept  alive,  and  con- 
tinnally  snpplied  with  reasons  capable 
only  ol  being  strengthened  by  reiterated 
discussion,  a  sufficient  uniformity  of 
public  opinion  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 

^^Now  England  possesses  two  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  reform,  who^  by 
their  joint  labours,  are  able  to  give  the 
most  advantageous  promulgation  to  tbe 
best  possible  plan.  The  characters  of 
Mr  Bentham  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
are  too  well  known  to  each  other  to 
make  it  necessaiy  or  proper  to  say  any- 
thing on  that  subject  Of  the  great 
work  to  be  done,  the  one  is,  more  than 
any  other  person,  enable  of  performing 
that  part  which  is  least  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  the  other;  and  their  united 
exertions  could  not  £ul  to  be  eminently 
beneficiaL  Conceive  a  plan  of  reform 
drawn  up  by  Mr  Bentham — the  best 
possible,  because  framed  by  the  peison 
best  qualified;  and  promulgated  and 
supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett — the 
most  advantageously,  because  by  the 
person  whose  every  word  becomes  uni- 
versally notorious,  and  excites  universal 
interest  and  attention ;  and  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it: — 1.  A  light  held  up 
for  the  guidance  of  all  friends  of  reform. 
2.  An  effectual  moral  shield  against  all 
enemies.  3.  General  confidence  that 
the  plan  was  the  best  that  circumstances 
would  permit.  4.  A  suppression  of 
minor  differences  of  opinion,  in  favour 
of  a  plan  so  sanctioned,  and  consequent 
approaches  to  uniformity.  5.  Petitions 
for  the  ad<^ion  of  a  particular  plan, 
which  could  not  be  reasonably  contro- 
verted. 

"Whatever  may  be  proposed,  the 
pariiamentary  debates  afford  the  most 
extensive  means  of  publication ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  best  mode  of 
statii^  a  plan  of  reform  would  be, — ^to 
propose  a  few  short  and  simple  resolu- 
tions, asserting  the  principal  abuses 
complained  of,  and  setting  forth  the 
mote  general  r^ulations,  constituting 
the  intended  remedy, — ^with  an  indica- 


tion that  a  bill,  or  a  complete  syst^n  of 
resolutions  or  jwopositions,  preliminary 
to  the  enactment  <^  a  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  entire  remedy,  was 
prepared  and  ready  to  be  proposed  on 
the  adoption  of  the  first  resolutions. 
From  the  proposal,  follows  a  debate, 
eveiy  word  of  which  might  be  xecorded 
and  published,  with  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  and  an  af^ndix,  con- 
taining the  bill,  or  system  of  propositions, 
comprdiending  the  details  of  the  plan. 
If  the  names  of  Bentham  and  Burdett 
went  together  in  this  proceeding,  we 
diould  not  only  have  universal  notoriety, 
but  all  the  reflection  and  sagacitv,  as 
well  as  all  the  active  zeal  in  the  king- 
dom, would  be  called  into  immediate 
action  on  this  subject ;  and  it  would  be 
surprising  indeed,  if  eveiy  succeeding 
year  did  not  produce  an  increasing 
weight  of  petitions.  The  most  profound 
philosophy  cannot  unite  in  vain  wiih 
the  greatet  popularity  of  the  time. 

"It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  serious 
difficulty  will  arise  from  the  different 
plans  which  have  been  already  proposed. 
Both  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr  Bent- 
ham have  expressed  themselves  to  be 
willing  to  support  any  plan  which  fairly 
tends  to  promote  the  object  they  have 
in  view,  and  each  of  them  has  bestowed 
approbation  on  the  labours  of.  the  other. 
The  differences  of  opinion,  if  any,  are 
probably  on  points  of  inferior  impor- 
tance, and  the  means  of  conciliation  are 
open. 

"But  Mr  Bentham,  whose  time  is 
invaluable,  is  unwilling  to  divert  his 
attention  from  other  objects,  and  engage 
in  the  work,  unless  he  has  some  positive 
ajssurance  that  the  labour  he  may  devote 
to  it  will  not  be  thrown  away ;  and  this 
assurance  can  only  be  given  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett." 

Burdett's  answer  was  immediate  : — 
Sir  Francis  Burhett  to  Bentham. 
''JSt  James's  Place,  Feb.  25,  1818. 
"  My  dear  Sik, — I  am  rejoiced  to 
hear  of  your  return  to  London,  in  health 
and  spirits,  I  trust,  to  forward  the  great 
object  of  your  invaluable  life— the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.     My  friend  
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informs  me,  you  are  willing  to  under- 
take to  draw  up  resolutions,  upon  which 
a  bill  is  to  be  founded,  and  afterwards 
the  bill  itself,  for  a  reform  of  Parliament, 
and  that  you  only  want  an  assurance 
from  me  that  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in 
my  exertions,  in  the  House,  to  set  it 
forth  to  the  public,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  labour  in  vain  which  you  imdertake. 
I  cannot  express,  my  dear  Sir,  the  plea- 
sure these  glad  ticungs  affoixl  me.  I 
shall  not  omy  be  happy,  but  proud  to 
use  every  exertion  in  my  power,  to  tax 
all  my  faculties  to  the  utmost,  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  your  wishes  upon 
this  great  and  important,  and  indeed 
only  important,  subject  My  tongue 
shall  speak  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 
audi  will  yenture  to  promise,  knowing  so 
well  whom  I  promise,  that  I  will  refuse 
attempting  no  one  thing  that  you  shall 
say  ought  to  be  done.  My  first  reward 
will  be  the  hope  of  doing  everlasting 
good  to  my  country :  my  next,  and  only 
inferior  to  it,  that  of  haying  my  name 
linked  in  immortality  with  that  of 
Jeremy  Bentham;  and  though,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  but  as  a  tomtit  mounted  on  an 
eagle's  wing,  the  thought  delights  me. 
Bentham  and  Burdett! — ^the  alliteration 
charms  my  ear.  But  I  will  conclude, 
for  fear  your  modesty  should  make  you 
think  me  a  flatterer,  though  Qod  knows 
I  am  none,  nor  would  speuE  this  without 
thinking  it,  ^  if  heaven  would  make  me 
such  another  world,  of  one  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite.'  But,  to  trespass  no 
longer  on  your  patience,  I  will  conclude, 
with  begging  your  acceptance  of  such 
poor  services  as  I  am  capBkble  of  render- 
ing you,  in  aiding  an^  of  your  great 
projects  of  general  utility ;  and,  if  any- 
thing so  unimportant  can  merit  it,  of 
my  sincere  esteem,  love,  and  veneration. 
— I  am,"  &c. 

There  is  a  note  of  Bentham's  attached 
to  Sir  F.  Burdett's  letter,  to  the  effect 
that,  as  these  documents  were  commu- 
nicated to  public  meetings,  by  Major 
Oartwright,  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
their  further  circulation. 

Bentham  consulted  a  common  friend 
as  to  this  alliance  with  Burdett,  who 
answered — "  You  may  certainly  rely  on 


Burdett^  as  &r  as  Burdett  can  rely  upon 
himself — which  I  hope  and  believe  will, 
in  this  case,  be  more  than  usnaL" 

Bentham  to  Sib  Francis  Bubobr. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  lOth  March,  1818. 

''  Dear  Sir, — ^Follows  a  supplement 
to  my  answer  to  yours  of  this  day's  date. 
Your  messenger  was  then  waiting,  and 
my  tea  and  muffin  cooling. 

^'  As  to  Ballot,  ^ou  yourself  (you  say, 
and  to  my  great  loy)  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I^kving  then  your  concurrence, 
I  care  not  for  anybociy  else.  But  this 
being  the  case,  where  can  be  the  unad- 
visableness  you  speak  of  ?  In  the  House 
itself,  is  it  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  this  or  anything  else  can  make 
the  smallest  difi^ience  ?  Surely  by  the 
people,  and  those  alone,  can  there  be  any, 
the  funtest  hope,  of  making,  in  the  first 
instance,  any  sensible  impression :  only 
for  the  purpose  of  dissemination,  which, 
howeyer,  is  a  most  substantial  purpose, 
can  there  be  any  use  in  saying  anything 
in  or  to  the  House.  But  the  people : 
can  you  deliberately  suppose  that,  of 
those  who  wish  for  the  right  of  suffrage, 
there  can  be  any,  unless  with  the  view, 
and  for  the  purpose,  of  selling  it,  would 
wish  that  it  should  not  be  £ree  ? — and 
this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  ayerse  to 
any  plan  of  reform  of  which  such  free- 
dom would  form  a  part? — and  that  in 
their  breasts  this  wish  is  so  firmly  rooted 
as  that  it  would  be  in  yain  to  try,  by 
argument,  to  remoye  it?  Now,  even 
supposing,  for  supposition's  sake,  thatthis 
was  really  the  case,  I  cannot  conceiye 
how  it  should  be  within  our  knowledge : 
and  I  am  sure,  if  this  were  known  to  me, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  wish,  and 
therefore  to  all  endeayour,  for  anything 
that  is  called  Reform. 

''  With  the  Ballot  as  a  fundamental, 
this  I  have  the  satisfiEUstion  of  knowing, 
that  the  plan  in  question  has  made  con- 
verts of  some  highly  distinguished  char- 
acters in  the  country,  not  only  for  talents 
but  rank  and  opulence — some  of  them  in 
Parliament,  others  about  to  be  so. 

^^  In  relation  to  this,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  points,  my  plan,  with  the  reasons 
on  which  it  is  grounded,  lies  before  you. 
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The  reasons  may  be  seen  in  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  clxxi  to  clzxxii  (not  to  men- 
tion preceding  pages,  for  example,  p.  cli) 
and  Flan  or  Catechism,  pp.  35  to  88.* 
If  in  any  of  them  I  have  &llen  into  any 
material  error,  especially  if  it  is  of  such 
sort  as  to  prescribe  a  variation  in  the 
result — or  if  I  have  overlooked  any  con- 
clusive argument,  or  set  of  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  I  will  most  gratefully 
receive  any  intimation  of  it :  in  the  op- 
posite case,  my  opinion,  and  consequent 
determination,  is  already  declared. 

Sir  Francis  answers : — 

'''St  James' sPUuse^ 
''March  10,  1818. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  will  endeavour  to  put 
upon  paper,  as  speedily  as  I  can,  the 
objections  to  Ballot :  for  myself  I  have 
none.  I  will  give  reasons,  however,  why 
I  think  it  useless,  and  if  not  necessary 
even  mischievous,  because  of  prejudice 
to  be  surmounted. 

^^  Please  to  transmit  the  resolutions 
to  me. — Yours  most  sincerely." 

The  Resolutions  on  Parliamentary 
Reform  were  moved  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday,  the  2d  of  June,  1818,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

l.^lliat  no  adequate  security  for  good  go- 
yenment  can  haye  place,  but  by  meana  of, 
and  in  proportion  to,  a  community  of  interest 
between  goyemors  and  goyemed  ;  and  that 
the  truth  of  this  principle  has  been  unequivo- 
cally recognised  in  speeches  deliyered  from  the 
throne  by  all  the  kings  of  this  realm,  (except 
only  King  Charles  the  First,  and  King  James 
the  Second,)  from  the  accession- of  King  James 
the  First,  down  to  the  present  reign,  both  in- 
clude 

2.^niat  on  any  occasion  upon  which  this 
community  of  interest  fails  to  be  entire,  the 
interest  of  the  few,  or  of  the  one,  ought  to  giye 
way  to  the  interest  of  the  many^  and  that  the 
truth  of  this  principle  has  been  recognise^  in 
speeches  delivered  from  the  throne*15ytb6lQngs 
of  this  reiJm,  of  every  family,  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  King  James  the  First,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent reign,  both  inclusiye. 
Sj  3.  I&kt  under  the  goyemment  of  this 
country,  no  such  community  of  interest  can 
haye  place,  but  in  so  far  as  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  public  ai&irs 
is  vested,  are  subject  to  the  superintendence 


*  See  Works,  yol.  iii.  p.  487-490,  and  p.  547-8. 


and  control,  or  check,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  such  representatiyes  speaking  and 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  sense  of  the^ople. 

4.  That,  according  to  established  usage,  as 
eyidenced  by  speeches  from  the  throne,  and 
othej  public  acts,  the  members  of  this  House 
being  in  their  coUective  capacity  styled  repre- 
sentatiyes of  the  people,  and  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  them,  being  on  no  other  ground  recog- 
nised as  constitutional ;  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  really  and  substantially  representa- 
tiyes of  the  people,  that  the  powers  so  exercised 
by  th^  are  constitutionally  exercised. 

5.<«uliat  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  members  ^ 
of  this  House  are  in  fact  cho$en,  and  from  time 
to  time  removable  by  the  free  suffirages  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  that  there  can  be 
any  adequate  assurance,  that  the  acts  done  by  ^ 
them,  are  in  conlbrmity  to  the  sense  and  wishes 
of  the  people ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  can  in 
truth,  and  without  abuse  of  words,  be  styled, 
or  declared  to  be,  representatiyes  of  the  people^ 

6.  That  no  member  of  this  House  can, 
otherwise  than  by  a  notorious  fiction,  be  styled 
a  representatiye  of  any  part  of  the  people, 
other  than  of  the  part  composed  of  such  indi- 
yiduals,  as  haye,  or  might  haye,  yoted  on  his 
election.  And  that,  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  representatiyes  of  the  people,  is,  and 
ought  to  be  understood,  representatiyes  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people. 

7.  That  the  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  cannot  be  adequately  conformed  to^  by 
their  representatives,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
suffirage  of  each  person  in  tiie  choice  of  his  re- 
presentative has  a  force  and  effect,  as  equal  as 
may  be,  to  that  of  the  suffhtge  of  every  other 
person.  And  that  such  equality  of  force  and 
effect  cannot  have  place,  except  in  so  far  as 
in  the  case  of  each  representative,  the  number 
of  persons  possessing  the  right  of  voting  on  hie 
election,  is  (as  fiir  as  local  circumstances  will 
permit)  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  every  other. 

8.  That  on  the  occasion  of  electing  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  no  man's  suffrage  can 
with  truth  be  said  to  be  free,  except  in  so  ftr 
as  in  the  delivery  of  it,  he  stands  unexposed 
to  &e  hope  of  eventual  good,  or  the  fear  of 
eventual  evil,  to  himself  and  his  connexions, 
from  the  power  or  influence  of  every  other  in- 
dividual, on  account  of  his  suffirage. 

9.  That  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  com- 
prehensive, equal,  and  free  suffrages,  has  been 
recognised  in  divers  speeches  from  the  throne. 

10.  That  the  sense  of  the  people  can  never 
be  truly  represented  and  conformed  to  by  the 
representatives,  otherwise  than  in  so  fiir  as 
those  representatives  are  dependent  upon  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents  for  their  continu- 
ance in  their  situation  as  representatives ;  such 
wishes  of  the  constituents  being  expressed  by 
their  suffrages,  freely  delivered  as  above. 

1 1.  That  though  to  give  this  dependence  the 
greatest  perfection  of  which,  without  regard 
to  other  objects,  it  might  be  susceptible,  would 
require  that  at  all  times  it  should  be  in  the 
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power  of  erery  Electoral  body  to  remoTe  its 
repreflentatiTe,  in  the  same  maimer  thai  it  is 
in  the  power  of  every  indiyidoal,  who  has 
granted  to  another  a  power  of  attorney,  to  re- 
Toke  the  same;  yet  forasmuch  as  in  snch  a 
state  of  thinf^  the  people,  instead  of  denting 
representatiyes  to  manage  their  pnblicconoems, 
wootd  be  in  their  own  persons  engaged  in  the 
mperintendence  or  management  thereof,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  basiness  of  private  life ;  hence 
it  becomes  necessary  that  this  same  power  of 
removal  should  not  h»ve  place  otherwise  than 
at  certain  stated,  and  more  or  less  distant 
periods. 

12.  That  forasmuch  as  the  dependence  of 
the  representatives  upon  their  constituents  will 
be  the  greater,  the  shorter  the  term  is,  during 
which  tiiey  are  exempt  from  removal ;  and  as 
no  inconvenience  oan  be  i^rehended  from  one 
election,  at  the  least,  taking  place  in  every 
year;  and,  as  it  appears  by  divers  statutes, 
and  long-continued  practice  in  obedience  there- 
to, that  the  principle,  at  leaet,  of  annual  elec- 
tions is  conformiJble  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
practice  of  this  realm ;  it  is,  therefore,  expe- 
dient that  the  people  should  be  enabled  to 
remove  their  representatives,  and,  if  necessary, 
repair  the  misfortune  of  having  made  an  im- 
proper choice,  at  least  once  in  every  year. 

18.  That  the  sense  of  the  people,  consider- 
ed as  the  standard  to  which  the  sense  of  their 
rulers  ought  to  conform,  is  not  the  sense  en- 
tertuned  by  the  people  in  any  past  period  of 
time,  and  vrfaich  may  have  undergone  subse- 
quent change,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  sense 
of  the  people  taken  in  its  freshest  state ;  and 
that  this  truth  has  been  repeatedly  recognised 
in  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne,  by  his 
late  miyesty.  King  George  the  Second,  and  by 
Mb  present  majesty.  [This  resolution  contain- 
ed several  extracts  from  speeches,  in  which 
their  late  and  present  majesties  expressed  their 
eatisfitction  on  seeing  the  most  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  sense,  disposition,  and  wishes  of 
the  people,  by  a  new  choice  of  their  represen- 
tatives.] 

14.  That  by  the  words  sense,  Di8POSiTiON,and 
wisBBB  of  the  people,  employed  in  the  said 
speeches,  nothing  less  than  the  sbrse,  disposi- 
tion, and  WISHES  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  can  with  propriety  be  understood ;  for- 
asmuch as  if  it  be  the  interest  and  duty  of  his 
mi^esty,  to  collect  and  attend  to  the  sensb, 
DISPOSITION,  and  wishes  of  any  one  part  of  his 
people,  it  cannot  be  so  in  any  less  degree  in 
regard  to  any  other  part. 

15.  That,  except  by  petitions,  and  even  by 
those  means  no  otherwise  than  occasionally 
and  partially,  and,  therefore,  inadequately,  the 
8BMBB,  DISPOSITION,  and  WISHES  of  the  people 
can  be  conveyed  to  his  majesty,  in  no  other 
manner  than  by  the  choice  made  by  them  of 
persons  to  sit  and  serve  in  this  House  in  the 
character  of  representatives ;  and  that,  except 
in  the  said  inadequate  manner  by  petitions, 
those  who  have  no  part  in  the  choice  of  repre- 


sentattves,  cannot  at  any  time  make  known  to 
his  majesty,  the  part  which  their  sense,  dispo- 
sition, and  vrishes,  has  in  the  sense,  dispo- 
sition, and  wishes  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 

16.  That  forasmuch  as  no  power  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  constituepts  can  create  or  Eiain- 
tain  the  due  dependence  of  their  representatives, 
unless  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  exercise  of  such  power  be  at  all  times, 
in  the  expectation  of  the  representatives, 
greater  than  any  that  can  be  made  to  accrue 
to  them  1^  any  other  person  or  persons  whose 
interest,  or  supposed  interest,  it  may  be  to 
engage  them  in  a  violation  of  their  trust ;  it 
is  therefore  necessary,  that,  by  all  practicable 
means,  every  representative  of  the  people  be 
rendered  as  completely  exempt  as  possible 
from  every  such  external  influence. 

17.  That  the  offices,  commissions,  and  emo- 
luments, the  power,  rank,  dignities,  and  other 
advantages,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  constitute  so  many  instruments  of 
temptation,  by  which  the  members  of  this 
House  are  exposed  to  be  seduced  from  their 
duty,  and  induced  to  sacrifice  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  people,  to  the  particular  interest, 
or  supposed  interest,  of  the  Crown,  its  servants, 
and  their  adherents. 

18.  That  as  this  House  is  now  constituted, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  members  thereof 
obtain  their  seats  by  the  appointment  or  favour 
of  particular  individuals,  vrithout  being  elected, 
or  at  least  without  being  freely  elected,  by 
any  part  of  the  people ;  and  that  such  mem- 
bers are  continually  exposed  to  be  seduced 
from  their  duty,  and  induced  to  sacrifice  the 
general  interest  of  the  people,  to  the  particu- 
lar interests  of  their  respective  patrons. 

19.  That  forasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the 
Crovm  cannot  be  exercised  and  made  produc- 
tive of  its  natural  effect,  vrithout  counteracting 
and  overpowering  the  influence  of  the  people 
in  the  breasts  of  the  members  of  this  House, 
BO  as  to  engage  them  to  make  continual  sacri- 
fice of  the  interest  of  the  people,  to  the  separate 
interests  of  the  servants  of  tiie  Crown  and 
their  adherents ;  such  influence  may  with  truth 
and  propriety  be  termed  a  sinister  influence. 

20.  ^niat  parliamentary  patronage  not  only 
prevents  or  interrupts  comprehensive,  free,  and 
equal  suflhkge,  whereby  alone  the  sense  of  the 
people  can  be  made  known,  but  operates,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  a  perpetual  inducement  to 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  to  fovoar  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  possessed  thereof  at  the  ex> 
pense  and  to  the  prejudice  of  ^e  people  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hani^  as  a  perpetual  tonptstlon 
to  those  individuals  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  influence  of  the  Oown,  from  vdiich  they 
may  expect  to  derive  benefit  for  themselves 
and  their  connexions. 

21.  That  by  a  resolution  passed  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1780,  it  vras  dedared  by  this  House, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  b*d  inereaoed, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
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22.  That  ainoe  that  time  the  inflaence  of 
the  Crown  has  been  greatlj  increaeed :  on  the 
one  hand  bj  the  increase  of  the  public  debt, 
in  respect  of  the  taxes  raised  for  paying  the 
interest  thereof,  and  the  profitable  patronage 
and  power  ezereised  in  relation  to  the  several 
offices  and  commissions  necessary  for  the  col- 
lection of  those  taxes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  increase  of  the  standing  army,  in  respect 
of  the  patronage  and  power  exercised  in  rela- 
tion to  the  offices  and  commissions  thereunto 
belonging,  ai^d  the  means  of  employing  the 
same  power  to  stifle  the  voice  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

23.  That  forasmuch  as  no  adequate  diminu- 
tion of  the  infl.nence  of  the  Crown  can  now  be 
effected,  the  only  resource  which  remains,  is  to 
eoirect  this  influence  by  a  counterforoe,  con- 
sisting of  the  influence  of  the  people. 

24.  That  this  House,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  gracious  intentions  so  often  expressed 
by  his  Mijesty,  particularly  calls  to  mind  the 
speech  delivered  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1 782,  in  which  his  Msjesty,  speaking  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  after  declaring  it 
to  be  the  fixed  object  of  his  heart  to  make  the 
general  good,  and  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  invariable  rule  of  his  conduct,  was 
pleased  to  say  :— ^  To  insure  the  AUl  advan- 
tage  of  a  Grovemment  conducted  on  such  prin- 
ciples, depends  on  your  temper,  your  wisdom, 
your  disinterestedness,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually :  my  people  expect  those  qualifica- 
tions of  yon,  and  I  call  for  them."  And,  again, 
the  speech  delivered  on  the  19th  May,  1784, 
In  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say, 
**  You  will  find  me  always  desirous  to  concur 
with  you  in  such  measures  as  may  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  my  people :  I  have  no  wish  but  to 
consult  their  prosperity."  And,  again,  the 
speech  delivered  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1785,  in  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
say,  ^You  may  at  all  times  depend  on  my 
hearty  concurrence  in  every  measure  which 
can  tend  to  alleviate  our  national  burthens,  to 
secure  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  promote  the  general  wel&re  of  my 
people." 

25.  That  this  House,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  gracious  disposition  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  assures  itself, 
witii  the  fullest  confidence,  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  wil^  be  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  his  sanction  to  all  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  placing  the  influence  of 
his  Migesty's  people  in  this  House  on  a  flrm 
and  unalterable  footing. 

26.  That  therefore  this  House,  proceeding 
on  the  principles  above  declared,  is  resolved 

'^^(Tmake  one  great  sacriflce  of  all  separate  and 
particular  interests,  and  to  proceed  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  and  consistent  plan  of 

,  reform  ;  in  virtue  whereof,  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  fkirly  and 
truly  represented  in  this  House  i  and,  in  order 
Vol.  X.  \ 


to  that  end,  this  Honse  does  hereby  de- 
clare : — 

I.  That  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to 
admit  to  a  participation  in  the  election  suf-  / 
frage,  all  such  persons  as,  being  of  the  male           L 
sex,  of  mature  age,  and  of  sound  mind,  shall^ 
during  a  determinate  time  antecedent  to  tiie 

day  of  election,  have  been  resident  either  as 
householders  or  inmates,  within  the  district 
or  place  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  vote. 

II.  That  for  securing  the  fi^edom  of  elec-  ^ 
tion,  the  mode  of  voting  ought  to  be  by  ballot. 

III.  That  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
unity  of  wiU  and  opinion,  as  between  the 
people  and  their  representatives,  a  firesh 
election  of  the  members  of  this  House  ought  / 
to  take  place,  once  in  every  year  at  the  least ;  "^ 
saving  to  the  Crown  its  prerogative  of  dis- 
solving Parliaments  at  any  time,  and  there- 
upon, after  the  necessary  interval,  summoning 

a  firesh  Parliament. 

lY.  That  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  taken  together,  ought  to  be  divided         / 


into  658  election  districts,  as  nearly  equal  to 
each  other  in  population  as  consistently  with 
local  convenience  they  may  be ;  and  that  each 
such  election  district  ought  to  return  one  re- 
presentative, and  no  more. 

Y.  That  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  as  well  as  of 
fraud,  violence,  disorder,  and  void  elections, 
the  election  in  each  district  ought  to  be  begun 
and  ended  on  the  same  day ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose,  not  only  the  proof  of  title,  but 
also  every  operation  requiring  more  time  than 
is  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the  vote, 
ought  to  be  accomplished  on  some  day,  or 
days,  antecedent  to  the  day  of  election,  and 
that  the  title  to  a  vote  should  be  the  same  for 
every  elector,  and  so  simple  as  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  dispute. 

YI.  That  for  the  more  effectually  securing  the 
attainment  of  the  above  objects,  the  election  dis- 
tricts ought  to  be  subdivided  into  sub-districts, 
for  the  reception  of  votes,  in  such  number  and 
situations  as  local  convenience  may  require. 

The  "  Sophismes  Politiques "  were 
translated  from  the  French  bj  a  zealous, 
and  then  unknown  dbciple.  The  MS. 
was  sent  to  Bentham,  being  the  work, 
says  the  writer,  of  hours  stolen  from 
rest.  But  he  expressed  much  anxiety 
that  his  name  should  never  be  known 
as  connected  with  this  "  labour  of  love," 
— emanating  from  no  vanity, — no  desire 
of  distinction,  but  from  a  wish  of  doing 
some  good  in  his  generation.  The  French 
translator  had  considerably  modified  the 
original,  and  moulded  it  to  the  state  of 
continental  society.  The  re-translation 
restored  much  of  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  original,  andjbrought  ii 
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back/  in  many  respects,  though  not  in 
all,  to  the  primary  intentions  of  the 
author.  In  the  present  edition  of  the 
Works,*  it  has  been  edited  from  the 
original  MSS.  of  the  author;  and  in  this 
form  it  may  justly  be  said  to  vindicate 
the  reputation  of  his  logical  powers  from 
the  aspect  they  assume  in  the  feeble  ver- 
sion of  Dumont.  To  one  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  force  of  Bentham's  reason- 
ing, and  of  the  clearness  and  accuracy 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  presented, 
should  wish  to  see  these  qualifications 
briefly  embodied,  the  '^  Anarchical  Fal- 
lacies" may  be  recommended  as  an  ad- 
mirable illustration. 

Of  Ricardo,  Bentham  used  to  say: 
*'  I  was  the  spiritual  father  of  Mill,  and 
Mill  was  the  spiritual  father  of  Ricardo: 
so  that  Ricardo  was  my  spiritual  grandson. 

"  I  was  often  tete-a-Ute  with  Ricardo. 
He  would  borrow  a  sixpenny  book  in- 
stead of  bu3ang  it.  There  was  an 
epanchement  between  us.  We  used  to 
walk  together  in  Hyde  Park,  and  he 
reported  to  me  what  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  several  times 
intended  to  quote  the  '  Fragment ;'  but 
his  courage  railed  him,  as  he  told  me. 

"  In  Ricardo's  book  on  Rent,  there  is 
a  want  of  logic.  I  wanted  him  to  cor- 
rect it  in  these  particulars ;  but  he  was 
not  conscious  of  it,  and  Mill  was  not 
desirous.  He  confounded  east  with  value. 
Considering  our  intercourse,  it  was  na- 
tural he  should  give  me  a  copy  of  his 
book — the  devil  a  bit  !** 

Bentham  to  Ricardo. 

'^  Uth  March,  1818. 
"  I  told  Burdett  you  had  got  down 
to  trienniality,  and  were  wavering  be- 
tween that  and  annuality,  where  I  could 
not  help  flattering  myself  you  would  fix; 
also,  in  respect  of  extent,  down  to  house- 
/io/^er«,  for  which,  though  I  should  pre- 
fer universality  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  unexchisiveness,  I  myself 
should  be  ^lad  to  compound." 

Many  were  the  applications  which 
Bentham  received  m)m  the  United 
States  of  America,  requesting  he  would 
codify  for  that  country,  and  expressing 
annoyance  at  the  somewhat  evasive  way 
•  VoL  il  p.  49L 


in  which  his  offer  to  President  Madison 
was  rejected.  A  letter  from  Mr  F.  W. 
Gilmer,  of  Richmond,  (Yirginia,)  March 
22,  1818,  says: — 

Francis  W.  Gilmer  to  Bentham. 

*'  Richmond^  (  Virginia,) 
''March  22dy  1818. 

''  Mb  Bentham, — Let  me  entreat 
you  not  to  abandon  your  design,  nor  to 
render  useless  the  labour  of  so  many 
years.  The  people  of  America  read, 
with  respectful  attention,  everything 
curious  or  original  from  England:  a 
taste  for  the  antiquities  of  your  litera- 
ture is  every  day  growing.  Even  the 
Scotch  metaphysicians  are  not  without 
their  admirers  and  disciples.  The  work 
which  you  propose,  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  sure,  but,  perhaps,  slow  effect  on  the 
ever  increasing  and  expanding  intellect 
of  our  country.  Would  it  not  be  a  more 
glorious  distinction  for  a  philosopher, 
from  his  closet  in  London,  to  control 
the  principles  of  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
or  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  than 
to  leave  his  researches  to  the  casual, 
capricious,  and  ineffectual  patronage  of 
an  executive  officer?  New  territories 
and  states  are  every  year  forming  in 
America.  They  imbibe,  in  their  origin, 
the  principles  mostapproved  at  the  crisis 
of  the  formation.  You  have  already 
converted  some  of  them  from  their 
heresies  in  money-lending — why  not  in 
other  departments  of  legislation  ?  It  is 
known  to  you,  that  in  the  United  States, 
not  the  theoretic  and  political  sovereignty 
only,  but  the  active  and  virtual  sove- 
reignty is  in  the  people.  Reform,  then, 
must  begin  in  turning  the  stream  of 
popular  opinion,  as  in  Russia  it  must 
commence  with  the  emperor,  and  in 
England  with*the  Parliament. 

"  Suffer,  then,  a  young  man,  a  lawyer, 
but  still  the  disciple,  as  he  is  the  coun- 
tryman of  Washington,  of  Franklin, 
and  of  Jefferson,  to  entreat  you  to  per- 
severe. For  any  books  or  details  rela- 
tive to  our  institutions,  command  my 
services.  I  will  join  the  banner  yon 
have  raised,  not  with  the  timidity  of  one 
afraid  of  losing  an  ill-gained  popularity, 
— not  as  one  who  looks  upon  office  or 
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power,  eTen  in  this  oountiy,  as  confer- 
ring the  most  splendid  distinctions,  but 
as  one  who  knows  that  no  glory  is  dur- 
able which  is  not  laid  on  deeper  founda- 
tions than  the  frivolous, — the  fluctuat- 
ing,—the  transient  opinions  of  mankind. 
At  the  same  time,  prudence  requires 
that  we  should  not  rashly  de^  long-es- 
tablished prejudices.  Let  us  not  be 
ostentatious  of  our  spirit  of  innovation : 
rather  let  jour  genius  and  philosophy 
sink  in  England,  that  they  may  emerge 
like  the  Alpheus  in  a  clear  and  tranquil 
Arethusa  in  America, — not  the  roar  of 
the  torrent,  but  the  laurels  which  crown 
its  banks  will  be  your  reward." 

A  resolution  was  passed  on  the  2dd 
March,  1818,  by  apublic  meetingof  West- 
minster householders,  in  these  words : — 

''  Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  are  given  to  that  profound  reason- 
er,  and  preeminent  writeron  Legislation, 
Jeremy  Bentham^  Esq.,  for  the  philoso- 
phical and  unanswerable  vindication  in 
his  Catechiem  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form^ of  the  right  of  all  the  commons 
of  this  realm,  equally  to  share,  and  an- 
nually to  exercise,  the  franchise  of 
choosing  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  as  well  as  their  farther  right  to 
a  sure  protection,  by  the  application  of 
the  ballot,  against  injury  or  oppression, 
for  having  freely  exercised  that  sacred 
franchise." 

^''  StJam^*a  Stre^. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned, 
having  been  desired  to  communicate  to 
you  the  vote  of  thanks  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  in  general  meeting  legally  as- 
sembled, of  which  the  foregoing  is  a 
copy,  have  done  ourselves  the  honour  to 
wait  on  you  with  the  same;  and  sincerely 
wishing  you  a  continuance  of  life,  with 
health  to  prosecute  your  invaluable  la- 
bours for  the  benefit  of  our  country  and 
mankind,  by  inculcating  true  principles 
of  free  government,  legislation,  and  juris- 
prudence ;  we  subscribe  ourselves,  dear 
Sir,  your  friends  and  brethren,  in  the 
love  of  truth,  teedom,  and  justice, 

"  John  Cartwright. 
*'  Peter  Walker." 

The  communication  wasthus  answered 
by  Bentham : — 


"  Q.  S.  P^  25M  March,  1818. 

"  Gentlemen, — Allow  me  thus  to  re- 
pair my  misfortune  in  not  being  at  home, 
when  you  favoured  me  with  your  call. 

"  When  penning  the  little  work  in 
question,  little  did  I  expect  to  receive 
any  such  rew.ard,  as  that  which  has  been 
thus  commimicated  to  me,  and  which 
has  been  so  highly  enhanced  by  the 
venerable  character  of  the  hands  through 
which  it  has  been  transmitted. 

"  The  honour  thus  conferred  on  me, 
is  of  that  sort — ^the  value  of  which  will 
be  still  increasing,  when  those  which  are 
conferred  by  a  single  hand,  for  obse- 
quiousness to  a  single  will,  will  be  as  the 
glory  of  King  Solomon  in  a  puppet-show. 

^'  Believe  me  to  be,  with  all  respect 
and  gratitude,  Grentlemen,  your  sincere 
friend  and  servant. 

<*  To  John  Cartwright,  Esq,, 
and  Peter  Walker,  Esqr 

Dumont  writes  to  Bentham,  13th 
April  1818 :— 

(Translation.) 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  yentillesies 
of  the  Qtcarterly :  but  I  hope  you  do 
not  read  such  sottisses,  worthy  of  P^re 
Duchesne.  The  author  has  not  even  the 
wit  to  be  mischievous,  which  is  easy 
enough." 

J.  B.  Say  to  Bentham. 
(Translation.) 

"  Sd  May,  1818. 

"  I  see  with  much  grief,  that  the 
Panopticon  constructed  at  Petersburg, 
has  been  the  prey  of  the  flames.  When 
you  are  no  more.  Panopticons  will  be 
built  by  hundreds.  Your  bust  will  be 
in  each ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  ori- 
ginal will  be  persecuted.  This,  is  the 
order  of  things ;  and  Chamfort  was  right 
in  saying,  that  '  our  moral  world  is  the 
result  of  the  caprices  of  a  devil  run  mad.' 
But  for  a  few  men  like  you,  there  would 
be  nothing  for  it  but  drowning." 

Of  the  rule  of  the  elder  Bourbons, 
Say  gives  a  striking  picture  : — 

^'  The  abettors  of  abuse  are  alone  pri- 
vileged to  speak — ^to  dispose  of  power  and 
of  money.  We  call  them  the  helly  of  the 
nation.    Our  Civil  List,  which  is  <»lled 
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^  the  allowance  to  the  Princes,'  repre- 
senta  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  the  people  make  to  royalty. 
There  are  appanageiy  (revenues  of  na- 
tional lands  given  to  the  Princes ;)  there 
are  salaries  for  useless  places  and  offices 
which  they  possess :  the  Count  d' Artois, 
is  the  dolonel-general  of  the  Swiss 
troops  in  the  French  service :  the  Duke 
de  Beny,  Colonel-general  of  the  light 
troops  :  the  Duke  <f  Angouldme,  Grand 
Admiral;  and  large  emoluments  are  at- 
tached to  these  and  other  titles.  One 
portion  of  the  royal  guard  is  paid  not  by 
the  Civil  List,  but  by  the  Treajsniy. 
The  revenues  derived  from  gaming- 
houses do  not  appear  in'  the  Budget^ 
but  are  paid  to  the  Duchess  d'Angou- 
iSme,  on  the  pretence  of  serving  her  for 
alms-giving.  A  portion  of  the  Pension 
list,  goes  to  bribe  the  creatures  of  these 
people.  The  public  authorities,  having 
no  real  control  from  the  self-called  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  pays  out  of  the 
public  purse  a  host  of  vampires,  who,  iax 
from  rendering  services  to  the  State,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  horribly  pernicious  to  it. 

^^  Gamier,  made  a  Count  by  Buona- 
parte, has  been  made  a  Marquis  by  the 
Bourbons.  So  has  Laplace  —  so  has 
Fontanes ;  and  they  have  deserved  them, 
for  they  are  obtained  by  baseness.  The 
public  mterests  have  no  bitterer  enemies, 
than  such  corrupted  and  corrupting  men. 
In  fourteen  years,  Buonaparte  managed 
to  set  aside  all  that  was  pure  and  ho- 
nourable; and  when  the  Allies  came, 
there  was  not  a  public  man  to  plead  for 
the  public.  The  Bourbons  had  the  mat- 
ter of  corruption  ripe  and  ready  at  their 
hands.  Beware  of  French  r^uiatwns. 
You  would  be  astonished  at  the  stuff 
out  of  which  they  are  made. 

*^  Persecutions  are  raging  agunst  the 
press.  Our  judges  would  decree  that 
the  sun  rises  at  noon,  if  the  court  wished 
them  to  do  so.  Dunoyer  is  put  into 
prison  at  La  Force,  to  be  transterred  to 
the  Chouans  at  Rennes,  for  his  *  UbeL' 
The  said  Chouans  being  judges  and 
parties.  Comte*  has  conomded  himself—- 


*  Charies  Cknnte,  who  married  SajH  daogliter. 
A  well-k&own  political  writer.  He  and  Dunojer 
—  proMooted  in  the  nma  indictment  for  ledi* 


tiona  writingi. 


a  dosen  of  the  first  houses  of  Paris  offer- 
ed him  an  asylum.  It  was,  who  should 
have  him." 

Among  the  exiles  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  and  one  of  the  most  distm- 
guished  of  the  sroporters  of  Joseph,  was 
Cambronero.  He  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  ^ntham  by  I^uly  Bentham, 
in  a  very  interesting  account  of  their 
acquaintance  at  Toulouse,  where  Sir 
Samuel  was  then  staying,  on  which 
Bentham  immediately  wrote  to  M.  Ri- 
vadavia,  the  Minister  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  Buenos  Ayres,  entreating  him 
to  engage  Cambronero  in  the  service  of 
that  Republic.  Rivadavia  promised  to 
do  everything  that  depended  on  him. 
Of  the  representatives  of  South  America 
in  this  country,  Rivadavia  was  the  man 
of  whom  Bentham  thought  the  most 
highly.  He  professed  Utilitarian  prin- 
ciples, and  was  occupied  for  some  time 
in  translatmg  the  works  of  Bentham 
into  Spanish,  but  the  transhition  has 
never  seen  the  light  Cambronero  re- 
jected the  proposals  made  to  him.  He 
thought  there  would  be  no  forgiveness 
for  a  Spaniard  who  should  attach  him- 
self to  the  American  Independents. 

In  that  active  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  distinguished  Bentham — which 
was  limited  to  no  locality,  nor  to  any 
particular  class  of  men,  but  which  rather 
embraced  all  countries,  and  all  mankind, 
he  addressed  the  following  Proposal  to 
De  WiU  Clinton,  dated  29th  Septem- 
ber, 1818 :— 

^'Pboposal 

^^F&r  theltutruOhn  and  Improwmeni  qfthe 

AforalCharaeiero/tkelruhLabomren 

in  New  York. 

"  Sir, — ^The  testimony  borne  by  com- 
mon &me  to  the  n>irit  of  your  adminis- 
tration, has  afforaed  me  the  requisite 
assurance  of  the  attention  which  maybe 
expected  at  your  hands,  for  a  proposal, 
the  object  of  which  stands  above  desig- 
nated. 

*^It  was  but  the  other  day  that,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr  Henry  Melchior 
Francis,  citizen  of  your  State,  it  happened 
to  me  to  hear  from  him,  that  the  number 
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of  persons,  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  yonr  capital,  are  de- 
riving their  subsistence  from  the  wages 
of  their  daily  labonr,  is  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  10,000,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  100,000 :  that,  in  a  propor- 
tion much  to  be  regretted,  their  conduct 
is  disorderly ;  that  drunkenness,  with  its 
attendant  quarrelsomeness,  are  prevalent 
among  them,  and  that  in  such  sort  as  to 
afford  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and 
that^  in  addition  to  the  vacancy  of  mind 
and  consequent  restlessness  produced  by 
ignorance,  the  cheapness  of  the  instru- 
ment of  intoxication  in  the  place  of  their 
abode  is  the  cause  to  which  the  evil  is 
generally  ascribed.  To  this  political 
disorder  a  happy  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances presents  a  remedy,  such  as,  if  I 
do  not  overflatter  myseli,  affords  a  pro- 
mise of  being  more  or  less  effective.  The 
healing  hand  which  I  have  in  view  is 
that  of  Mr  Thaddeus  Connellan. 

^'  As  his  name  would  lead  you  to  con- 
jecture, he  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  The 
fame  of  his  beneficence,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  active  talent,  by  which 
his  exertions  had  been  marked,  together 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  in  which 
they  had  operated  with  success,  led  me, 
not  long  ago,  to  an  acquaintance  with 
him. 

^  The  number  and  respectability  of  the 
persons  who,  I  am  well  informed  have, 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  been  witnesses  to  his  conduct 
during  these  operations,  is  such,  as, 
coupl^  with  the  promptitude,  frankness, 
and  consistency  diq»layed  in  the  course 
of  his  answers  to  the  questions  which,  at 
different  times,  I  have  put  to  him,  have 
sufficiently  cleared  my  mind  of  those 
suspicions  which  the  extraordmariness  of 
the  facts  could  not  but  have  excited  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  sincerity  or  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statements. 

/^Time  will  not  admit  of  any  such 
enterprise  on  my  part,  as  that  of  giving, 
in  detail,  the  particulars  which,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  I  collected  from  his  mouth, 
and  which  are,  in  part,  in  black  and 
white. 

^'Thenatureof  the  proposal  considered, 
together  witli  the  extreme  smallness  of 


the  sum  requisite  to  be  hazarded,  com* 
pared  with  the  good  in  prospect,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  will,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  be  found  sufficient  :-«- 

I.  EesidU. 
"Taughtbyhimand  hisdisciples, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  3  years  ending  ai  Christ- 
mas 1816 — ^Adults  about  40,000 
of  whom  all  but  about  100 
males:  females,  could  he  have 
obtained  them,  he  would 
have  taught  by  preference,  on 
account  of  the  use  to  which 
their  labour  might  have  been 
applied  in  the  teaching  of 
children. 

^  Taught  by  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples, before  that  time,  in 
Iroland,— Non-Adults  20,000 

**  Since  then,  by  others  not  in 
connexion — Non-Adults        40,000 

^^The  account  thus  given  of  those 
results  will  present  to  view  several  gaps 
which  his  absence  prevents  my  being  able 
to  fill  in. 

"  From  large  bundles  of  letters  which 
he  carries  about  with  him,  and  all  of 
which  I  might  have  seen,  I  have  seen  as 
well  as  heard  (the  weakness  of  my 
eyes  referring  me  mostly  to  my  ears) 
several ;  and  in  all  that  I  have  seen,  not 
only  was  the  handwriting  good,  but  the 
language  unexceptionabl^r  propter  and 
correct,  and  the  state  of  mind  evidenced 
by  it  highly  meritorious. 

IL  Course  and  Plan  of  Instruetiony  intki 
cases  of  Adults. 

*^  His  course  is,  in  the  first  instanoe,  to 
teach  them  to  read  in  Irish ;  for  which 
purpose  he  has  caused  to  be  printed 
Lesson  Books. 

^^  Those  who  are  taught  thus  to  read, 
are  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  taught 
to  write.  A  higher  stage  of  instruction, 
to  which  not  so  large  a  number  have  been 
admitted,  is  that  by  which  they  learn  to 
read  and  write  English. 

"  The  plan  by  which  so  prodigious  a 
spread  has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of 
instruction,  all  of  it  having  for  its  origi- 
nal source  the  labour  of  one  man,  has  been 
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thus : — He  began  with  teaching  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  a  set  as  nnmerous  as 
he  could  collect  at  one  and  the  same 
place ;  but  to  this  course  none  were  ad* 
mitted  as  disciples^  but  upon  condition  of 
their  serving,  each  of  them,  if  required, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher^  to  another 
such  set,  administeriDg,  in  the  same  mode, 
the  instruction  he  had  receiyed. 

^^  By  himself  the  instruction  adminis- 
tered has  always  been  perfectly  gratui- 
tous :  and  by  every  disciple  and  disciples 
disciple^  and  so  on  for  ever,  it  has  been 
admmistered  on  the  same  generous  terms. 

^'  In  England,  his  pupils  and  disciples 
being  day-labourers,  and,  as  such,  not 
having  command  of  their  own  time,  the 
hours  for  receiving  the  instruction  on 
the  one  part,  and  for  administering  it  on 
the  other,  could  only  be  for  the  few  hours 
which,  in  that  condition  in  life,  can  be 
stolen  from  hard  labour  and  repose — viz. 
from  two  to  three  hours  in  a  working- 
day.  In  this  state  of  things  he  has  sel- 
dom been  able  to  render  the  number  in 
any  set  greater  than  24;  but  in  Ireland, 
where  to  so  great  an  extent  the  tillers 
of  the  ground  work  each  of  them  on  his 
own  account,  this  number  is  commonly 
much  greater. 

"  The  time  which,  at  the  above  rate 
of  working,  has,  in  the  instance  of  each 
set,  been  sufficient  for  perfecting  the 
scholars  in  the  reading  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, has  been  from  two  months  to  three 
months  at  the  outside.  I  am  not  at  pre- 
sent able  to  say,  whether,  in  the  course  of 
this  time,  any  have  made  any  advances 
in  the  faculty  of  icriting.  Of  those  who 
are  become  perfect  in  their  first  lesson, 
some,  while  learning  a  second  lesson, 
take  a  new  set,  and  teach  them  the  first 
lesson  ;  and  so  on. 

"  When  the  inhabitants  of  one  village 
have  thus  been  taught  by  him,  his  way 
has  been — ^to  stretch  at  once  to  some 
other  village,  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  first ;  leaving  the  villages  in 
the  interval  to  be  taught  by  his  disciples. 

^^  I  have  not  learnt  as  yet  from  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  small  resources.  His 
own  mode  of  living  is  frugal  in  the 
extreme.  To  the  extent  of  my  own 
observation  he  has  refused  all  pecuniary 
assistance. 


'^  I  had  begun  concerting  with  him  a 
plan  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
the  books  which  he  distributes  among 
his  scholars :  but,  without  my  having 
received  notice,  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, he  went  off  about  two  months 
ago  for  Ireland. 

"  He  gave  me  the  history  of  his  pa- 
rentage, of  his  education,  and  of  the 
incidents  by  which  he  was  led  into  this 
track  of  beneficence.  Interesting  as  they 
are,  time  will  not  admit  of  my  commit- 
ting to  paper  any  such  details. 

"  The  lessons  he  employs  for  instruc- 
tion are  taken  out  of  the  Bible ;  but  he 
avoids  all  topics  characteristic  of  differ- 
ent sects.  For  this  cause,  his  life  and 
those  of  his  disciples  have  been  repeat- 
edly put  in  danger,  by  persons  set  on 
by  Catholic  priests. 

*^  Amongst  his  disciples,  one  particu- 
larly remarkable  is  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Ford.  Some  highly  intelligent  friends 
of  mine  have  been,  and  could  at  any 
time  be,  in  communication  with  him. 
This  man  is  but  a  day-labourer ;  and  to 
his  energetic  mind,  he  adds  no  skill 
capable  of  giving  an  extra  value  to  his 
bodily  labour.  At  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distance  from  London,  during  the 
hours  which  he  could  steal  from  bodily 
kbour,  he  has  for  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr  Connellan,  been  another 
and  successful  instructor  of  his  country- 
men, during  their  correspondent  hours. 
During  our  late  distresses,  being  one  of 
the  multitude  who  were  unable  to  find 
employment,  he  was  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing, and  his  beneficial  labours  were 
necessarily  suspended.  Some  friends 
of  the  system  succeeded  in  procuring 
him  admittance,  always  in  the  quality 
of  day-labourer,  into  the  Government 
dock-yard  at  Chatham  :  his  school  was 
'then  revived,  and,  by  the  last  accounts 
I  have  heard,  continues. 

"During  one  of  these  intervals  of 
distress,  his  patron,  Mr  Connellan,  on 
departing  for  Ireland,  left  him  an  order 
upon  somebody  for  a  twopenny  loaf,  to 
be  delivered  to  him  every  day,  on  being 
called  for.  To  the  patron,  on  his  return, 
this  order  was  returned  unemployed. 
The  disciple  had,  somehow  or  other, 
found  means  to  subsist  without  it. 
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^'  Upon  tbe  above  grounds,  the  plan 
which  I  take  tbe  liberty,  Sir,  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  consideration,  is  this : — 

"  Assured  of  the  principle  upon  which 
this  scheme  of  benevolence  has,  with  so 
much  perseverance,  and  to  so  great  an 
extent,  been  already  carried  on,  I  take 
for  granted,  that,  though  the  here  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  scene  is  so  far 
distant  from  this  country  as  New  York, 
there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  master- 
workman,  and  some  of  his  principal 
under-workmen,  a  spirit  equal  to  the 
attempt,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
necessary,  though  no  more  than  abso- 
lutely necessary,  means  were  put  into 
their  hands.  I  write  without  commu- 
nicating even  with  the  above-named 
Ford;  the  departure  of  my  friend,  your 
above-named  fellow-citizen,  not  admit- 
ting of  it. 

*'  The  tenns  for  which  I  should  expect 
to  find  acceptance  at  their  hands,  are  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  Disciples  of  Mr  Connellan,  to 
the  number  of  two,  three,  or  more,  to 
have  the  expense  of  their  freight  and 
subsistence  to  New  York  defrayed :  the 
money  not  to  pass  through  their  hands. 

"  2.  On  their  arrival,  labourer's  pay 
to  be  insured  to  them,  at  a  rate  which 
need  not  exceed  the  lowest  rate,  they 
giving  the  whole  of  their  bodily  labour 
for  it,  if  required  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
hours  during  which  they  could  adminis- 
ter instniction,  could  not,  of  course,  be 
more  than  such  as  they  could  steal  from 
labour  and  repose. 

*'  3.  Each  man  to  be  sent  back  to  this 
country,  or  to  Ireland,  whichever  coun- 
try he  came  from,  in  the  same  manner 
— that  is,  free  from  expense — at  any 
time  after,  wad  within  a  certain  time  to 
be  named,  upon  his  requiring  it. 

"  With  the  favourers  of  this  proposal, 
if  it  should  find  any,  it  will  be  for  their 
consideration  whether  to  add  to  the 
above  manifestly  indispensable  assis- 
tance, anything  to  look  to  in  the  shape 
of  reward,  in  case  of  success,  according 
to  such  description  as  might  be  given  of 
the  different  degrees  of  success,  of  which 
the  undertaking  is  susceptible. 
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*^  The  proofs  of  snccees  might  be  ren- 
dered the  subject  of  public  exhibition : 
reading  in  public — writing  in  public. 

"  To  the  instructors,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  select  number  of  the 
instmcted  pupils,  could  grants  of  land, 
for  example,  be  made  on  terms  more 
£Eivourable  in  this  or  that  particular, 
than  ordinary  terms  ?  Such  grants  con- 
fined of  course  to  such,  if  any,  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  be  found  capable  of 
occupying  the  lands  in  person  to  their 
advantage ;  for  as  to  grants  made  with 
no  other  expectation  than  that  of  the 
lands  being  sold,  half  of  this  sort  would 
manifestly  be  but  so  much  waste. 

"In  the  midst  of  their  poverty,  the 
Irish  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  under- 
stand from  Mr  Connellan,  are  at  least 
pretty  extensively  addicted  to  gaming 
— to  wit,  in  the  shape  of  card-playing. 
As  to  his  pupils,  as  they  learnt  to  read, 
they  very  generally,  so  he  informed  me, 
left  off  gaming.  If  thus  by  reading, 
men  in  that  condition  have  been  weaned 
from  vice  in  that  shape,  why  not  from 
vice  in  the  shape  of  drunkenness  ? 

"  The  small  pecuniary  means,  which 
on  these  terms  would  be  necessary,  with 
what  prospect  of  success  can  they  be 
looked  for  ?  Any  public  fund  \  or 
beneficence  purely  private  exercised  in 
the  way  of  subscription  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject, all  conjecture  is,  of  course,  beyond 
the  competence  of  any  such  stranger  aa 
myself. 

"The  person  to  receiVe  and  supply 
the  money  would,  I  suppose,  be  some 
citizen  of  New  York,  whose  station, 
whether  in  or  not  in  office,  happens  to 
be  in  this  country.  That  for  any  such 
purpose,  the  person  to  whose  lot  it  has 
fallen  to  be  giving  you  this  trouble,  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident. 

"P.S. — To  make  provision  against 
accidents,  I  propose  sending  a  duplicate, 
or  the  equivalent,  through  some  oth^ 
channel. 

^^  To  the  HomurahU  De  WiU  Clinton, 
Qovemorofihe^aUofNeu)  York. 

"iSfeptef»^29,  1818." 
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Governor  Plumbr  to  Bbntham. 

^'  United  States^  New  Hcmpehire^ 
''  Eppingy  October  5,  1818. 

^^  Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  my  inti- 
mation to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  2d  of 
October  1817,  I  communicated  to  the 
Legishiture  of  New  Hampshire,  at  their 
last  Session,  the  papers  that  you  had 
previously  transmitted  to  me.  They 
referred  them  to  a  committee,  who  re- 
ported that  the  farther  consideration  of 
them  should  be  postponed  to  their  next 
Session,  which  report  the  Legislature 
accepted.  What  course  the  Legislature 
will  eventually  adopt,  in  relation  to  the 
principles  you  so  ably  recommend,  is  not 
certain ;  but  'tis  a  fact  that  your  writ- 
ings, where  they  are  read  and  candidly 
examined,  produce  an  effect  favourable 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 

^'  Under  other  envelopes,  I  have  sent 
you  a  letter  from  my  eldest  son,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Legislature ;  and  also 
a  copy  of  my  last  public  message  to  the 

Legislature. ^The  ill  state    of  my 

he^th,  and  my  advanced  years,  have 
induced  me  to  withdraw  my  name  from 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  guberna- 
torial chair  for  the  next  year.  My  term 
of  office  will  therefore  expire  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  next.  But  whether 
in  public  or  private  life,  permit  me  to 
assure  yon  that  I  am,  and  ever  shall  re- 
main, with  much  respect  and  esteem,  &c. 
^"  William  Plumer." 

J.  B.  Sat  to  Bbntham. 

(Translation.) 

*«  October  7,  1818. 

*^  Our  revolution  had  created  a  tabula 
rasa.  Buonaparte  coTered  the  field  with 
despotic  institutions,  and  that  deliberate- 
ly, introducing  more  encumbrances  than 
existed  before.  This  is  the  evil  still 
pressing  on  us.  Must  we  again  set  fire 
to  the  whole  edifice  ?  It  is  a  cruel,  per- 
haps a  dangerous,  experiment. 

^'Our  administrators  of  communes  and 
of  departments  are  but  pachas,  who,  in 
doing  the  work  of  their  masters,  do  their 
own, — ^but  never  the  work  of  those  who 
arb  subjected  to  them. 

'*  But  opinion  speaks  out, — ^and  this  i 


is  something, — for  our  government  is 
weak  and  foolish, — ^led  under  the  worst 
auspices,  and  badly  supported.  Tho 
state  of  parties  is  curious.  The  ministry 
is  Buonapartist,  and  persuades  the  legiti- 
mate fiunily  that  the  nation  must  be 
governed  and  bridled,  as  it  was  govern- 
ed and  bridled  by  Napoleon.  But  the 
ministry  has  few  supporters,  except 
among  the  salaried,  or  those  who  expect 
to  be  salaried. 

*'  The  ultra-royalists  represent  your 
Opposition.  They  have  no  other  grief 
than  that  they  are  out  of  place,  and  want 
their  doctrines  to  prevail  that  they  may 
turn  them  to  personal  account.  But 
they  have  for  leaders  the  whole  family 
of  the  Bourbons, — though  the  Bourbons 
think  more  of  themselves  than  of  their 
followers.  Money,  however,  and  favours 
are  distributed  among  them, — but  no 
power.  In  the  nation,  this  faction  has 
no  support,  except  among  a  few  prole- 
taires  and  fimatics ;  and  these  diminish 
daily. 

"The  Independents  or  Liberals  consti- 
tute the  great  mass  of  the  nation, — ^and 
what  is  strange,  the  march  of  other  na- 
tions is  like  our  own.  Our  people  read 
not,  heed  not  what  yours  are  doing: 
yours  seem  as  careless — and  so  it  is 
everywhere. — A  change  must  take  place, 
— ^the  difficult  question  is,  the  when  and 
the  hotcJ* 

Romilly  died  in  November,  1818. 
His  death  affected  Bentham  much, — for 
though  in  many  points  they  differed, 
Romilly  and  his  wife  were  most  loveable 
beings,  and  among  the  few  who  could 
ever  induce  Bentham  to  quit  his  Hermi- 
tage and  mingle  with  the  world.  They 
met  so  frequently,  that  though  multi- 
tudes of  communications  passed  between 
them,  they  consisted  principally  of  short 
notes,  making  appointments  at  each 
other  s  houses,— -or  arrangements,  almost 
always  terminating  in  personal  inter- 
views. Hominy's  attachment  to  Bent- 
ham was  most  afiectionate, — ^his  rever- 
ence for  his  opinions  and  character  great, 
— and  their  mutual  intercourse  wa&  to 
each  a  source  of  varied  and  virtuous 
enjoyment.  * 

In  answer   to  a  request  from  the 
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Mataal  Improvement  Society,  that  Bent- 
ham  would  be  their  chairman  at  an  anni- 
versary dinner,  he  sent  this  reply: — 

^'  Queens  Square  Place^  WeHmimtery 
«  19M  December,  1818. 

'^SiR, — ^I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
fiivour  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst. 
It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  must 
confess  my  misfortune,  in  not  being  able 
to  avail  myself  of  an  invitation,  which 
is  so  honourable  to  me,  and  so  kindly 
announced  to  me. 

^'  Not  to  speak  of  other  infirmities, 
a  weakness  I  have  in  my  eyes  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  my  existing,  in  a. 
room  such  as  that  in  question,  otherwise 
than  in  such  a  state  of  sufferance  as,  by 
their  view  of  it,  would  suffice  to  cloud 
with  sympathetic  concern  the  festivity 
of  the  social  board. 

^*  Even  setting  aside  so  insuperable  a 
bar,  you  will  be  disposed  (I  think)  to 
regard  with  indulgence,  my  wish  to 
stand  excused  from  accepting  the  in- 
tended honour,  when  you  reflect  upon 
my  time  of  life,  coupled  with  those  parts 
of  my  character  which  appear  to  have 
recommended  me  to  your  notice.  For 
these  many  years,  so  exclusively  have 
I  devoted  my  applicable  hours  to  my 
endeavours  towanl  the  service  of  man- 
kind, upon  the  largest  scale  within  my 
power,  that  I  have  turned  an  inexorable 
ear  to  all  dinner  invitations :  for,  of  the 
quantity  of  time  which  might  otherwise 
be  employed  at  my  desk,  any  such  visits 
would  unavoidably  consume  a  portion, 
the  waste  of  which  I  could  not  endure 
the  thoughts  of.  The  last  house  I 
continued  visiting  at  dinner-time  was 
Romilly's,  and  that  not  more  than  once 
in  a  twelvemonth. 

*^  You  see.  Sir,  that  I  choose  to  call 
forth  your  smiles,  not  to  say  your  laugh- 
ter, by  that  garrulity  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  concomitant  of  old  age,  rather  than 
my  sensibility  to  your  kindness,  and  the 
re^t  which  I  really  feel  at  not  having 
it  m  my  power  to  take  my  patrons  by 
the  hand,  should  be  exposed  to  doubt. 
I  sa^'my  patrons:  for  mine  you  are 
more  properly  than  I  yours. 

*'*'  As  it  is  to  your  opinion  of  my  pur- 
suits, and  my  perseverance  in  them^  that 


I  stand  indebted  for  all  the  tokens  I 
have  received  of  your  regard,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  transmit  to  you.  Sir, 
if  the  state  of  my  eyes  will  allow  me 
to  get  them  up,  a  few  papers,  which,  if 
the  reading  of  any  of  them  should  be 
thought  conducive  to  the  entertainment 
of  any  of  the  company,  may  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  prospects,  and 
even  of  some  effects  of  a  more  substan- 
tial nature,  of  which  those  pursuits  have 
been  productive.  I  say  it  with  perfect 
sincerity, — ^the  apprehension  lest  a  so- 
ciety which  stands  so  high  in  my  estima- 
tion should  suffer  in  its  prosperity,  from 
.havinggiven  the  appellation  of  its  patron, 
to  a  man  so  destitute  of  all  those  objects 
of  admiration,  the  possession  of  which 
is  so  commonly  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  every  man  on 
whom  any  such  title  is  bestowed, — it  is 
by  this  apprehension,  I  say,  rather  than 
by  anything  else,  that  the  idea  of  send- 
ing to  you  these  same  papers  was -sug- 
gested to  me.  *  I  see  not,'  I  said  to 
myself,  ^in  what  way  I  can  be  of  use  to 
them ;  let  me,  at  any  rate,  do  whatever 
may  be  in  my  power,  towards  lessening 
whatever  injury  they  may  have  done 
themselves  by  the  sort  of  notice  they  have 
taken  of  me.'  *  Theoretical,  visionary, 
Utopian,  Jacobinical,  impracticable  :* 
in  terms  of  reproach  such  as  these^  is 
constituted  the  sort  of  return,  which 
from  the  first  I  was  prepared  to  receive, 
in  large  proportion,  for  all  my  labours, 
and  which  I  have  accordingly  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  in  the  expected 
abundance.  What,  however,  the  papers 
in  question  may  help  to  show,  is,  that 
from  foreign  countries,  at  any  rate,  this 
is  not  the  only  sort  of  return  that  I  have 
received ;  and  if  in  any  degree  they  should 
be  found  to  relieve  my  own  name  from 
any  of  these  reproaches,  the  contents  of 
the  same  papers  may,  I  hope,  in  a  cor- 
respondent degree  help  to  save  from  the 
like  imputations  the  views  and  occupa- 
tions of  my  worthy  friends,  whose  en- 
deavours and  affections  are  so  congenial 
to  my  own.* 

^^  Thoiigh  it  has  been  necessary  for 


*  The  papers  sent  were  probably  the  Codifica- 
tion Proposal,  with  its  Appendix  of  Testimonials 
from  foreign  eonntries.  See  works,  %'ol.  iv.  p.  537« 
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me  to  make  allamoo  to  my  infirmiiiei^ 
let  not  the  general  hilarity  be  damped 
by  any  such  feelings  of  sympathy  as,  if 
unexplained,  a  word  like  thb  might  be 
apt  to  excite.  That  these  infirmities, 
too  nnqaestionable  as  they  are,  are  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  cheerfolness, 
nor  even  with  gaiety,  some  individuals 
of  yomr  number  may,  perhaps,  have  had 
occasion  to  observe ;  that  though  I  go 
nowhere  except  on  a  walk  for  fresh  air, 
as  a  substitute  for  physic,  I  have  the 
good  fortune  of  not  oeing  altogether 
destitute  of  friends,  by  whose  favour  I 
can  hold  occasional  communication,  at 
my  humble  distance,  with  the  world  at 
large. 

**  Without  you  troubling  yourself,  Sir, 
to  inform  me,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  hearing  the  exact  day  of  your  festive 
meeting;  and  while,  in  full  assembly, 
you  are  giving  expression  to  your  kind 
wishes  for  my  health  over  some  more 
luxurious  liquor,  I  shall  be  doing  the 
like,  on  my  part,  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  society,  in  company  with  one  or 
two  friends,  over  my  small-beer,  which, 
with  that  fountain  of  fiacnlties,  tea,  has 
for  many  years  composed  my  only  be- 
verage.— Believe  me  now  as  ever.  Sir, 
yours  and  the  Society's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 

"  Jeremy  Bentham. 
**  To  Mr  Thomas  Tucker, 

Secretary  for  the  Society 
for  Mutual  Improvemetar 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  W.  Thompson,  of 
Cork,  who  had  consulted  him  on  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  Chrestomathic 
school  in  that  place,  Bentham  says : — 

Bentham  to  Mr  Thompson. 

''7th  April,  1819. 
*' An  undertaking  such  as  yours  should, 
if  I  mistake  not,  be  preceded  by  all  the 
appropriate  lights  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  can  be  made  to  afford. 
Those  I  have  in  view  are, — 1.  Mr 
Mathesons  Institution.  2.  The  great 
orthodox  school,  called  the  National 
Society  School,  carried  on,  on  Dr  Bell's 
plan.  3.  The  great  Schismatic  school, 
carried  on,  on  Lancaster  s  plan,  called 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 


4.  The  great  school,  or  schools,  at  Edin-> 
butgh ;  of  which  last,  if  you  have  a  copy 
of  my  Chrestomathia,  you  see  an  ac- 
count in  the  Appendix.  Of  the  Bell 
school  and  Lancaster  school,  a  general 
idea  cannot  but  be  more  or  less  familiar 
to  you.  Within  the  field  of  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  all  the 
instruction  they  afford  is  comprehended* 
To  these,  Mr  Matheson's  Institution 
adds  a  further  acquaintance  with  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  Latin  and  French. 
Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  arith- 
metical operations  are  there  performed, 
as  likewise  the  grammatical,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  parsing,  construing,  and  the 
rules  of  prosody,  I,  as  well  as  several 
very  intelligent  friends  of  mine,  have 
been  eye-witnesses, — it  is  only  not 
miraculous.  With  regard  to  French,  it 
may  serve  for  understanding  and  silent 
reading ;  but  for  speaking,  it  is  anything 
rather  than  French.  Mr  Matheson's 
dialect,  so  Scotsmen  say,  is  of  the  broad- 
est of  broad  Scotch.  But  to  the  purpose 
in  question  this  matters  nothing.  By 
all  this,  you  will  say,  much  exercise 
and  strength  may  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
given  to  the  memory;  but,  perhaps, 
little  to  the  judgment,  and  not  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  conception,  except  as 
to  the  mere  signs.  This  I  should  expect 
to  find  the  case.  But  according  to  my 
notion  of  the  matter,  confirmed  by  that 
of  others,  you  must  either  lose  a  great 
many  years  of  time,  or  be  content  with 
a  very  weak  association  between  the 
signs  and  the  ideas.  But  when  once 
the  signs  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
the  corresponding  ideas  by  ever  so  weak 
a  string  hooked  on  to  them,  the  associa- 
tion becomes  gradually  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  ideas  clearer  and  more 
expanded. 

*•'  What  you  seem  to  require  as  indis- 
pensable from  the  beginning,  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  necessary  to  perfect  intel- 
lection ;  but  it  is  what  I  should  be  con- 
tent to  find  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  and  Iliave  very  little  expectation 
of  finding  anything  like  it  at  the  com- 
mencement. Be  this  as  it  may,  promp- 
titude seems  to  me  to  be  a  habit  of  prime 
importance;  and  when  acquired  with 
relation*  to  any  one  subject,  it  seems 
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applicable,  with  more  or  less  adrantage, 
and  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
facility,  to  every  other.  What  you  have 
probably  heard  of  the  alacrity  inspired 
by  the  new  mode  of  instruction,  is  rea- 
lized in  Mr  Matheson  s,  I  am  informed, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  I  am  told,  to  tear  the 
boys  from  the  work,  not  to  set  them  to 
it." 

On  inviting  Mr  Thompson  to  his  honse, 
he  gives  this  account  of  his  domestic 
habits : — 

''29th  Sept.  1819. 

"During  your  stay  in  London,  my 
hermitage,  such  as  it  is,  is  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  you  will  be  expected  in  it. 
I  am  a  single  man,  turned  of  seventy ; 
but  as  far  from  melancholy  as  a  man 
need  be.  Hour  of  dinner,  six ;  tea,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten ;  bed,  a  quarter  be- 
fore eleven.  Dinner  and  tea  m  society ; 
breakfast,  my  guests,  whoever  they  are, 
have  at  their  own  hour,  and  by  them- 
selves ;  my  breakfast,  of  which  a  news- 
paper, read  to  me  to  save  my  weak  eyes, 
forms  an  indisj^nsable  part,  I  take  by 
myself.  Wine  I  drink  none,  being,  in 
that  particular,  of  the  persuasion  of 
Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab.  At  dinner, 
soup  aa  constantly  as  if  I  were  a  French- 
man, an  article  of  my  religion  learnt  in 
France :  meat,  one  or  two  sorts,  ajs  it 
may  happen ;  ditto  sweet  things,  of 
which,  with  the  soup,  the  principal  part 
of  my  dinner  is  composed.  Of  the  des- 
sert, the  frugality  matching  with  that  of 
the  dinner.  Coffee  for  any  one  that 
chooses  it." 

Major  CARTwmaHT  to  Bentham. 

"37,  Burton  Creaeent^ 
''27th  August,  1819. 
"My  dear  Friend, — The  letter  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  above  all  praise. 
I  rejoice  that  Westminster  is  so  prompt 
in  meeting  on  this  great  occasion.  She, 
I  trust,  will  set  an  example  worthy  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  But  the  occasion 
demands  that  even  the  bloody  atrocity 
at  Manchester^  while  written  in  worcbs 
of  fire  that  shall  cause  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  to  bum  within  them,  ought 
still  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  illustratiim 


of  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  consti- 
tution, ciml  and  military  ;  for  hath  not 
that  atrocity  been  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  actual  subversion  of  that  consti- 
tution ? 

"  If  this  moment  be  rightly  improved, 
a  great  light  shall  burst  forth,  and  our 
country  shall  be  saved.  The  baronet's 
letter,  in  unison  with  the  general  feel- 
ing, will  have  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  a  welcome  reception  of  constitutional 
truth.  But  the  crisis  requires  the  pen, 
not  only  of  patriot  virtue,  but  of  en- 
lightened statesmanship  and  of  profound 
philosophy.  Let  England  and  mankind 
have  the  benefit  of  yours  ! 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  now  wish,  that 
the  task  of  preparing  two  hills^  for 
restoring  the  constitution  in  both  its 
branches,  had  been  undertaken  by  some 
one  more  competent  to  the  work,  than 
the  volunteer  whose  zeal  in  the  cause 
prompted  the  attempt.  It  would,  at 
this  crisis,  have  been  an  incalculable 
advantage,  had  the  undertaker  of  the 
work  stood  on  the  loftiest  height  of  re- 
putation for  talent  and  learning,  that  so 
the  nation  might  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  such  a  leader  to 
their  salvation. 

"  But  as  Providence  sometimes  works 
by  inferior  agents,  and,  ajs  on  the  present 
occasion,  where  not  invention,  but  re- 
storation,— where  not  original  planning 
by  a  legislative  architect,  but  repairing 
by  a  pupil,  (provided  fidelity  to  the 
original  were  but  secured,)  was  all  that 
was  immediately  indispensable,  nothing 
more  as  to  the  work  itself  was  perhaps 
wanting ;  although  a  great  name  might 
have  commanded  the  aid  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  full  accomplishment  of  the 
ultnnate  design  and  object  in  view. 

"  But  if  great  names  shall  now  sanc- 
tion the  work,  such  as  it  is;  if  those 
whose  approbation  can  stamp  on  it  the 
necessary  value  for  currency,  shall  con- 
fer on  it  that  value;  all  may  yet  be 
well. 

"  The  late  Lord  Liverpool  remarked, 
that '  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  much  as 
they  are  ridiculed  for  their  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  were  possessed  of  one 
piece  of  knowledge,  superior  in  re^  use 
to  many  modem  refinement&^I  meau 
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that  of  wisely  constituting  civil  societies : 
their  mtVitory  establishments  were,  how- 
ever, the  distinguishing  parts  of  their 
Crovemment.' 

'^  The  two  hUls  alluded  to,  would,  as 
I  presume,  completely  restore  the  plain 
Sazon  fabric  of  our  freedom:  which 
done;  then,  taught  by  our  experience 
the  fatal  consequence  of  wanting  a  tDrit- 
ten  delineoHon  of  our  coNSTiTimoN, 
with  a  correspondent  code  o{  ascertained 
and  unpervertihle  law,  these  might, 
and  I  presume  they  would,  be  early 
supplied. 

*'''I  send  for  your  perusal  a  letter  to 
E.  B.  Wilbraham^  towards  the  end  of 
which  you  will  see  what  is  said  of  one 
of  the  tfto  601$*  shore  spoken  of^  as  a 
r€dlying  standard  to  the  Reformers. 
As  ntchy  that  bill  was  expressly  pointed 
out  at  Birmingham ;  and  the  extensive 
and  still  increasing  call  for  its  princi- 
ples and  provisions,  seem  to  manifest 
the  policy  of  holding  it  up  as  such  a 
standard, 

^'  I  would  to  God  it  had  been,  as  it 
might  have  been,  the  bill  of  him  for 
whom  it  was  originally  framed,  and  lay 
for  more  than  a  year  for  his  adoption  I 
or  I  would  it  hsul  been  that  of  a  still 
higher  authority  in  the  science  of  legis- 
lation, and  who  has,  in  fact,  given  its 
principles  a  foundation  of  adamant ! 

^'But  what  might  have  been  most 
desirable  is  not  now  the  question ;  but 
what,  with  the  materials  in  our  hands, 
is  practicable  ?  If  the  existing  bill,  for 
restoring  the  civil  branch  of  the  consti- 
tution, be  but  competent  to  the  end  in 
view,  is  it  not  the  best  policy  of  the 
crisis  to  hold  it  up  as  a  rallying  standard? 

"  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  re- 
solutions expressive  of  mere  opinions, 
are  at  the  best  unembodied  abstractions, 
not  calculated  to  take  such  hold  of  the 
human  mind,  as  practicable  systems  of 
conduct  for  public  salvation ;  since  the 
one  leads  only  to  thought,  the  other  to 
profitable  action, 

*''•  And  if  the  bill  for  restoring  the  mi- 
litary branch  of  the  constitution,  which 
is  ready  in  manuscript,  would  perfect 
the  foundation  of  our  freedom,  is  not  the 
cribls  peculiarly  fiivourable  for  a  call  to 
^introduce  it? 


'^  I  am  well  aware  of  the  narrow  views 
too  often  taken  of  extraordinary  events, 
and  of  the  cobbling  expedients  usually 
adopted  by  uncomprehensive  minds;  but 
I  hope  that  the  work  of  master  spirits 
only,  will  be  visible  on  this  occasion  in 
Westminster, 

^  The  first  meeting  on  this  business, 
in  the  Strand  on  the  21st  of  this  instant^ 
was  a  mere  hasty  preliminary — ^a  mere 
incitement.  It  was  without  any  prospect 
of  a  patronage  calculated  to  render  it  a 
national  example. 

"  The  whole  country,  after  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  letter,  will  look  to  Westmin- 
ster for  a  right  line  of  conduct.  Let  it 
be  such  as  an  occasion  of  such  infinite 
importance  demands,  for  calling  forth 
energies  to  save  the  state!  Let  the 
bravest  hearts  and  ablest  heads  be 
brought  together  without  delay ! 

^^  If  aught  in  nature  would  afford  evi- 
dence that  nothing  short  of  radical  re- 
form can  produce  a  power  able  to  avert 
from  our  country  complete  slavery,  we 
have,  and  in  abundance,  that  evidence. 

^^  And,  in  that  evidence,  we  hav^he 
proof,  that  radical  reform  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  eternal  law  of 
Nature,  which  is  the  law  of  the  Deity 
for  individual  and  national  self-preser- 
vation ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  complete 
guarantee  of  internal  right,  justice,  order, 
and  tranquillity ;  as  it  likewise  is,  for 
a  perfect  invulnerability  from  external 
hostility  or  annoyance. — Yours  truly.** 

BfiNTHiJi  TO  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

''  Much  esteemed  Disciple, — ^Man 
proposes :  God  disposes.  In  the  event 
of  a  removal,  I  have  all  along  liad  it 
fully  in  contemplation  to  profit  by  thy 
kind  invitation  last  year  signified ;  but 
Providence  has  ordained  it  otherwise. 
The  cold  weather  is  now  come :  to  my 
weak  eyes  the  heat  and  light  of  an  or- 
dinary fire  are  altogether  unsupportable. 
I  have  here,  as  thou  mayest  perhaps 
remember,  an  apparatus  for  keeping  the 
seat  of  my  meditations  in  a  state  of 
moderate  warmth,  without  visible  fire. 
At  Ford  Abbey  I  had  an  apparatus  for 
that  same  purpose:  otherwise  I  could 
not,  as  in  winter  I  did,  have  sojourned 
there. 
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*'The  produce  of  thy  fields  arrived 
here  in  Mifety:  it  hath  assisted  me  in 
the  support  of  my  mortifieations. 

^* Forget  not  the  children  of  men: 
wicked  and  ungrateful  as  they  are, 
keep  thyself  for  their  sake.  For  this 
cause,  understandiu^  that  thy  health  is 
concerned  therein,  I  hereby  grant  thee 
iny  dispensation ;  permitting  thee  to  run 
aner Foxes;  yea,  also  after  hares  and 
Partridges. 

"  Cs  qui  est  differi  n'eit  pas  perdu^ 
sayeth  a  French  proverb. — Receive  the 
blessing  of 

^'  The  Hermit  of  Queen's  Square  Place. 

*^  Given  at  this  my  hermitage,  this 
5tli  October,  1819." 

Notes  made  by  Bentham  in  his  Me- 
morandum-book, 1818-19. 

**  Antiquation — terminative  or  abro- 
gative; Do.  confirmative,  terminative,  or 
abrogative, — is  the  operation  performed 
by  the  statute  called  of  Limitations,  and 
other  such  laws.  In  the  case  of  the 
parties  in  whose  favour  the  termination 
or  abrogation  is  effected,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  real  entity,  as  a  piece  of 
land  or  areceivable  article, — ^by  the  same 
operation  of  law  by  which  the  right  of 
the  party  not  in  possession  is  terminated 
or  abrogated,  that  of  the  party  in  pos- 
session IS  confirmed. 

^^  The  term  limitation  in  use  in  Eng- 
lish law,  is  not  specific  enough.  The 
other  term  in  use  in  Roman  law,  pre- 
scription, is  shockingly  inapt :  in  Eng- 
lish law  not  less  so.  In  each  case  it 
requires  a  long  explanation  to  afford  the 
glimpse  of  a  meaning. 

^'  In  both  cases,  the  net  really  done,  it 
is  the  law  and  the  law  alone  tbat  does  it 
— or  causes  one  party  to  have  the  right  in 
question,  the  other  not  to  have  it  What, 
by  the  term  prescription,  is  the  act  taid 
to  be  done,  is  the  act  of  the  party :  a 
party  by  whose  act,  without  the  law,  no 
effect  can  be  produced.  The  act  of  writ- 
ing, says  the  portion  *  script'  or  Ascrip- 
tion :'  bearing  some  relation  to  some  od- 
ject,  says  the  proposition  ^prcB* :  what 
the  relation  is,  what  the  object,  to  neither 
of  these  questions  does  it  afford  the  least 
glimpse  of  an  answer. 


509 

A*'  By  something  which  he  is  to  write, 
or  cause  to  be  written,  the  party  is  to 
call  upon  the  constituted  authorities  to 
concur  in  the  production  of  the  effect  in 

Question  in  respect  of  the  right ;  which 
one,  the  law  commands  them  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. This,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  in- 
timation conveyed,  or  endeavoured  to  be 
conveyed,  by  the  legislator,  or  in  the 
case  of  judge-made  law,  the  judge,  by  the 
use  thus  xoade  of  the  words,  prescrip- 
tion." 

*'  Murder  upon  a  small  scale — ^no  i 
that  is  not  good.  Why  ?  Because  we 
are  used  to  see  men  hanged  for  it.  Mur- 
der on  the  largest  scale.  Oh,  that  is 
most  excellent!  Why?  Because  we 
are  used  to  see  men  crowned  for  it." 

AA  Evil,  to  which  it  is  qiiite  sure  that 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  apply  any  the 
least  remedy,  think  as  little  of  as  pos- 
sible :  the  more  you  think  of  it  the  more 
you  increase  it." 

^  Oppression  well  exemplified  by  anti- 
combination  and  anti-emigration  laws. 
Anti-combination  acts  prevent  men  from 
earning  subsistence  at  home ;  Anti-emi- 
gration acts  from  earning  it  abroad: 
both  join  in  driving  men  into  the  poor- 
house  and  suborning  suicide." 

AA  For  reputation,  considered  as  one  of 
the  shapes  of  good,  say  estimation — it 
may  include  esteem  and  respect." 

*'  Relation  of  emotion^  affection^  pas- 
sion^ and  humour^  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  thereby  to  one  another  : — 

^^  An  act  is  said  to  be  the  result  or 
effect  of  an  emotion,  when  the  motive 
by  which  it  is  regarded  na  produced  is 
a  pleasure  or  pain  considered  as  tran- 
sient :— of  an  affection,  when  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  la  permanent,  or 
say,  an  habitual,  state  of  mind  in  which 
sympathy  or  antipathy  towards  the  ob- 
ject in  question,  and  consequently  the 
pleasures  and  ]9ains  corresponding  to 
them,  are  regarded  as  frequently  having 
place  t—of  a  passion — of  a  state  of  mind 
transient  or  permanent,  in  which  the 
emotion  or  affection  is  regarded  as  being 
in  a  high  degree  of  intensity :— of  a 
man's  humour,  when  the  emotion,  or 
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affection,  or  puBion,  is  fegarded  as  being 

Sroduced  by  an  incident,  or  sort  of  ind- 
ent by  which  it  is  seldom  or  never  pro- 
duced in  any  other,  or  in  more  than  a  few 
other  minds,  in  any  degree,  or  in  a  degree 
equal  to  that  in  which  it  is  produced  in 
the  mind  in  question." 

^^  Motives— Purity  of  Motives. —The 
sources  of  the  indefatigable  pretensions 
on  this  head. — 1 .  Strength  of  self-regard- 
ing affection  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  2.  Perception  of  the  prodi^ 
giousstrength  of  authority— of  authority- 
begotten  prejudice— of  the  magnitude  of 
the  part  which  derivative  judgment  has 
-—of  the  smallness  of  the  parts  which  self- 
formed  judgment  has — in  the  determina- 
tion of  human  conduct  upon  the  whole." 

"  Ordo  for  Deontology  (private,) — 
1.  Prudence  (self-regarding.)  2.  Justice. 
8.  Beneficence  and  benevolence.  Pru- 
dence first:  because,  I.  Self-regarding 
affection  is  more  necessary  than  sympa- 
thetic is  to  man,  with  relation  to  exis- 
tence, and  thence  to  happiness ;  to  man 
in  general,  therefore  to  every  man.  2. 
The  subject  is  more  simple:  to  wit,  one 
human  being  alone — in  the  first  instance. 
But  prudence  will  be  to  be  divided  into, 
1.  Purely  self-regarding;  2.  Extra-re- 
gaiding:  self-r^arding,  as  exercised 
when  the  welfare  of  no  other  person  is 
at  stake." 

*'  Logic  J  alias  Metaphysics^  is  the  art 
and  science  whereby  clearness,  correct- 
ness, completeness,  and  connexitj  are 
given  to  ideas :  its  usefulness  is  m  the 
joint  ratio  of  the  importance  of  the  ideas 
to  which  it  applies  itself — to  the  ideas 
themselves— and  hence  to  the  expressions 
whereby  they  are  designated — since  it  is 
only  by  means  of  this  sign  that  these 
qualities,  or  any  qualities,  can  for  any 
length  of  time  l^e  given  to  the  ideas. 

^'  By  Logic,  alias  Metaphysics,  reason 
is  applied  to  these  several  purposes. — 
*  I  hate  metaphysics,'  quoth  Edmund 
Burke,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  French 
Revolution.  He  may  safely  be  believed. 
He  had  good  cause  to  hate  it.  The 
power  he  trusted  to  was  oratory — rhe^ 
torie — the  art  of  misrepresentation — the 
art  of  misdirecting  the  judgment  by 
agitating  and  inflaming  the  passions.** 


**  Def&ncs  against  Edifiburgh  Re- 
view.— ^Men's  minds  aie  known,  not 
from  professions  but  from  circumstances. 
When  a  man  has  read,  first  the  Review- 
er's expressed  or  insinuated  opinions, 
then  my  real  ones,  then  let  him  say  to 
himself  whether  there  is  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference. 

*'*'  To  J.  B.  no  small  advantage  to  have 
the  reed  opinion  of  such  authority  on  his 
side." 

"  Constitutional  Law. — ^When  a  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done,  to  do  which  in  perfec- 
tion may,  in  respect  of  local  knowledge, 
require  the  operation  of  subordinate 
bodies,  the  legislature  should  do  the 
business  itself  in  the  first  instance,  by 
arrangements  not  to  take  effect  till  a 
more  or  less  distant  day  assigned,  giving 
intimation  to  the  subordinates  to  suggest 
amendments  in  the  meantime : — in- 
stance, making  or  amending  territorial 
divisions — counties  and  sub-counties — 
parishes  and  sub-parishes." 

*'If  Christianity  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  disobedience  to  the  precepts  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  indictable 
offence." 

^^  Associated  Suppressors  of  Free  In- 
quiry.— ^They  are  paid  for  supporting 
what?  The  truth?  No!  but  that  which 
is  given  them  to  support,  whether  it  be 
true  or  no — ^like  the  hirelings  of  the  law, 
purchasable  male  prostitutes." 

*'  In  Britain,  the  ruling  few  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm.  Why?  Because 
the  government  is  a  continued  system  of 
oppression  and  injustice. 

^'  In  the  United  States,  they  know 
notwhatakrmis.  Why?  Because,  not 
having  power  to  oppress,  they  never  do 
oppress." 

^  By  assuming  extra^sapience,  despots, 
instead  of  warranting  despotism,  war- 
rant it  hj  adding  insult  to  it. 

^'  The  security  of  the  people  is  as  the 
strength  of  the  people :  the  strength  of  a 
people  (in  every  constitution  but  a  de- 
mocratical)  is  as  the  weakness  of  the 
government." 

"  Use  of  the  Rules  of  Deontology. — 
Being  at  times  free  from  -excitation) 
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stored  up  in'  the  mind,  aflerwards  under 
excitation,  viz. — hj  impnidence  or  male- 
ficence— they  may  become  usefdl,  by 
checking  the  bad  passion  at  its  com- 
mencement. 

"  By  being  put  into  verse,  their  use- 
fulness might  be  much  increased." 

*'  Character — cast  of  mind, — ^better 
than  turn  or  frameJ' 

^^  To  each  man  the  court  of  public 
opinion  is  that  which  sits  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  moves." 

« J.  B.'s  knowledge  of  the  World, 
WhigLordsy  S^c. — ^Those  who  live  with 
them,  and,  by  describing  their  doings  and 
looking  at  their  titles,  pretend  to  know 
what  they  are, — ^know  only  what  they 
say.  I,  who  might  have  lived  with 
them,  and  would  not  live  with  them, 
— and  who  neither  know  nor  care  what 
they  say, — ^know,  and  without  living 
with  them,  what  they  think." 

"  Similes,  however  fantastic,  supposing 
them  not  inapposite,  are  of  resd  use, 
viz.  to  conception.  By  adding  to  a  gene- 
rically,  specifically,  mdividually,  desig- 
native  conception,  they  give  to  it  a  de- 
lerminateness  and  clearness  which  other- 
wise it  might  not  have.  Dead  as  a  nit 
— 93  a  door-nail,  &c." 

**  For  diet,  nothing  but  self-regarding 
affection  will  serve :  but  for  a  dessert, 
benevolence, — even  universal  benevo- 
lence is,  make  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
valuable  addition.  Universal  benefi- 
cence is  within  the  power  of  very  few, 
— benevolence,  in  its  conceivable  extent, 
is  within  the  power  of  all." 

"  All  reading /?ro/orw»a  is  non-read^ 
ingr 

^  Interest  appeals  to  the  will,  argu- 
ment to  the  understanding.  What  can 
argument  do  against  interest?  The 
nnderstanding  is  but  the  servant — ^the 
very  slave  to  the  will.  What  can  be 
done  against  the  master  by  application 
to  the  slave  T  ^ 

"  Deontology  private, — Beneficence, 
self-regarding  motives  conducing  to  the 
exercise  of  it. — 

^*  N.B. — Justice  is  but  beneficence — 


positive  or  negative — considered  in  re- 
spect of  certain  occasions  on  which  it  is 
exercised. 

«^  Beneficence  may  be  considered  aa 
exercised, — 

*'  1.  Towards  all  persons,  without 
distinction. 

^'  2.  Towards  persons  standing,  with 
reference  to  the  agent,  in  the  relation 
of  equals,  superiors,  and  inferiors. 

^^  Self-regarding  motives  for  exercis- 
ing beneficence  towards  all,  without  dis- 
tinction : — 

^'  1.  By  the  services  in  question,  pro- 
bability created  for  the  receipt  of  other 
services  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

"  2.  Present  exercise  of  power:  thence 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  power. 
Without  sacrifice  of  self-regarding  inter- 
est in  any  shape,  almost  every  man  in 
these  ways  advances  it.  Every  man 
has  more  or  less  of  time  during  which 
he  has  nothing  particular  to  do.  Let 
him  employ  it  in  beneficence. 

'*  Justice  is  beneficence :  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  non-performance  of  it  is 
considered  as  punished,  or  punishable  by 
the  force  of  one  or  other  of  the  several 
sanctions :  principally  the  political,  in- 
cluding the  legal,  and  the  moral  or  po- 
pular sanction. 

*^  In  the  above  distinction,  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  occasion. 

*^  The  occasion  is  either  permanent  or 
transient.  The  permanent  are  those 
which  are  afforded  by  permanent  situa- 
tions. 

'^  Permanent  situations  are  those 
which  are  created  by  the  several  rela- 
tions in  life. 

*' These  are  either,  1.  Private,  or  2. 
Public.  To  the  class  of  private  belong 
domestic  or  family  relations:  to  the 
public,  those  belonging  to  the  official 
establishment." 

"  Precedent, — ^The  habit  of  taking  it 
for  a  rule  in  the  practice  of  the  legisla^ 
ture,  is  an  expedient  employed  for  sup- 
porting abuse  against  utility  and  reason : 
precedent  being  an  avowed  substitute 
for  reason,  and  all  precedents  the  re- 
sults of  the  predominance  of  the  sinis- 
ter interests  of  the  ruling  few." 

^*  For  a  share  of  power,  a  man  will 
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do  many  a  bad  thing  whioh  he  would 
scarcely  do  for  any  sum  of  money. 
Why  ?  Because  in  what  he  does  for  the 
power,  there  are  so  many  to  give  him 
countenance  and  support. 


**  The  physical  world  is  kept  in  the 
state  we  see  it  in,  by  the  result  of  the 
contest  between  the  principles  of  attrac- 
tion, and  those  of  repulsion.  So  like- 
wise in  the  moral  world. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

1820— 2a    ^T.  72-75. 

libd  Law  in  the  United  States.— Mr  Raah.— Rl^aaavia.r— Blaqaiere.— Spanith  Politics.— Dr  Bowrinf "» 
Intraduotion  to  Bentham.— Townsend  the  TraTeller.— Extracts  from  Note-Book.— Table  of  Falla- 
,  des. — Gartwright — Hobhonse. — Dumont  on  the  Penal  Code  for  Geneva. — J.  B.  Say.— Miss  FVances 

"   "  *       *"     '  *"  *  "    B. — ^Not«-Book. — ^Brougham.— Dr 

•Parr. 


Wright. — Lafayette.— Carlisle. — Re-eUffibility  of  RepresentatiTOs. — ] 
Bowring^s  Imprisonment  in  France.— liie  Gmek  Beyoiotion,  and  Dr  ] 


On  the  subject  of  Libel  Law  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  following 
correspondence  tookplaoebetween  Bent- 
ham  and  a  distinguished  fimotionary  of 
that  country : — 

Bentham  to  Richabd  Rush. 

^^  On  the  subject  of  political  libek, 
what  I  understood  £rom  Mr  Quincy 
Adams,  if  I  misrecoUect  not,  was — ^that 
originally  there  was  not  any  such  thing 
in  any  of  the  United  States,  as  an  indict- 
ment for  any  such  cause — civil  action 
for  the  injury  to  the  individual,  nothing 
more :  but  that,  at  the  recommendation 
of  John  Adams,  (Quincy's  fiEither,)  when 
President^  an  Act  of  Congress  was  en- 
acted, making  a  political  libel  punish- 
able by  indictment  in  certain  aM«9.  That 
in  virtue  of  this  Act,  Onw,  then  Envoy 
from  the  Eling  of  Spain  to  the  United 
States,  indicted  somebody  for  a  libel, 
either  on  him  (Onis)  as  Minister  from 
that  King,  or  on  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment at  large.  (Marslud,  was  it  ?)  I 
forget  his  name — ^whose  daughter  Onis 
had  married^  being  the  Chief  Justice 
before  whom  the  prosecution  was  tried. 
The  verdict  waa^Not  Guilty.  After 
this  President  Adams  lost  a  great  deal 
of  his  popularity ;  and  to  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  occasion  of  that  libel  law, 
was  the  loss  regarded  as  having  been  in 
agreatdegreer^49rrt5^.  Quincy  Adams 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  in  writing, 
several  articles  of  information  of  which 


I  stood  in  need ;  but  I  had  neglected  to 
beg  leave  to  add  this  to  the  number. 

^'Taking  for  granted  that  which  is 
above,  is,  as  faxsa  itgoes,  corr^^,  (which, 
however,  is  more  than  I  can  be  sure  of^) 
to  render  it  complete,  the  following  are 
the  particulars  I  stand  in  necl  of: — 

"  1.  Reference  to  the  law  whatever 
it  is,  by  which  prosecution  by  indictment, 
in  cases  of  political  libel,  was  autho- 
rized. 

^^  2.  Reference  to  the  law,  whatever 
it  is,  by  which  the  above-mentioned  Act 
was  repealed,  or,  at  any  rcUe^  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  ejfect  of  it  done  aicay. 

^'  3.  Does  any  mdictment  lie  for  a 
blasphemous  libel  ?  /  should  suppose 
not :  Paine's  Aye  of  Reason  having  al- 
ways been  circulated,  I  am  told,  with 
undisturbed  liberty  in  all  the  States. 

"  Perhaps,  from  your  own  collection 
or  some  one  else's,  you  could  favour  me 
with  the  sight  of  the  laws  that  bear  upon 
the  subject :  within  a  week  you  might 
depend  upon  their  being  returned.  This 
is  a  subject  I  have  perpetual  need  to 
make  reference  to;  and  when  laws  exist, 
mention  of  the  supposed  purport  or  effect, 
without  reference  to  the  tenor  of  them, 
never  can  be  adequately  satisfactory." 

Richabd  Rush  to  Bentham. 

"Jfanx*  21,  1820. 

^^  Prior  to  what  was  commonly  called 
the  Sedition  Act,  there  ^never  was  any 
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flttoh  thing  known,  under  ihe  Federal 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  (in 
fiomQ  of  the  indiyidoal  qtatee  thej  liave 
9C«Qetime6, 1  believe,  taken  place,)  as  a 
eriminal  prosecution  for  a  political  libel. 
The  Sedition  Act  was  passed  bj  Con- 
l^esB,  in  July  1798.  It  expired,  by  its 
own  limitation,  in  March  1801.  There 
were  %  few  prosecutions  under  it  whilst 
it  was  in  force.  It  was,  as  you  have 
intimated,  an  unpopular  law.  The  party 
ihat  passed  it  went  out  of  power,  by  a 
vote  of  the  nation,  in  March  1801.  There 
has  been  no  prosecution  for  a  political 
libel,  under  the  authority  of  the  Cfovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  since  that 
period.  No  law  known  to  the  United 
States  would  authorize  such  a  prosecution. 
During  the  last  war,  the  measures  of  the 
Government  were  assailed  by  the  party 
in  opposition,  with  the  most  unbounded 
and  furious  license.  No  prosecution 
Cor  libel  ever  followed.  The  Goyem- 
ment trusted  to  public  opinion,  and  to 
the  spontaneous  counteracting  publica- 
tions from  among  the  people  themselves, 
for  the  refutation  of  libels.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  the  public  arm  grew 
stronger,  in  the  end,  by  this  course. 

^'  Tbeie  haa  never  been  any  prosecu- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  foir  a  blasphemous  libeL  There  is 
no  law  existing^  of  which  I  have  know- 
ledge, that  would  sustain  such  a  prose- 
cution." 

On  the  trial  of  Sir  Charles  Wdsley 
and  Harrison,  Bentham  sent  his  pamph- 
let, then  entitled  *^  Brief  Remarks,  tend- 
ing to  show  the  untenability  of  the  In- 
dictment," (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  255,)  de- 
siring it  should  be  distributed  among  the 
Judges,  Jurors,  and  other  parties  before 
the  trial — ^but  under  the  advice  of  the 
lawyers  this  course  was  abstained  from. 

On  sendingto  Bivadavia,  his  "  Eman- 
cipat^  p^r  Cohnieiy*  Bentham  wrote: 

Bentham  to  Rivadavu. 

"  Dear  Sib,— You  wish  for  a  king 
for  Buenos  Ayies  and  Chili:  ao,  at  least, 
I  understand  finom  our  friend  Lawrence. 
If  00,  much  good  may  it  do  you.  But 
how  much  ^tter  would  you  be  with  a 
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king,  than  the  Anglo-Americans  with- 
out one  ?  The  Spaniards  have  a  reason, 
such  as  it  is,  for  having  a  king.  But 
you  have  not  that  reason — ^nor  ever  had. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  if  I  understand  right, 
it  is  not  the  King  of  Spain  that  you  wish 
for :  on  the  contrary,  you  are  determined 
not  to  have  him.  You  would  not  have 
him  when  he  was  free :  as  little  do  you 
choose  to  have  him  now  he  is  bound :— > 
that  is  to  say,  you  do  not  choose  to  be 
governed  by  a  Spanish  Cortes,  in  which 
ten  times  the  number  of  votes  you  could 
hope  for,  would  not  give  you  any  effi* 
cient  protection  against  misrule;  nor^ 
at  the  long  run,  by  a  Spanish  Ministry, 
after  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing, 
as  with  us  and  in  France,  a  despotism 
by  corruption  and  military  force  to^ 
ther,  in  the  place  of  the  late  despotism 
by  military  force.  Well,  then,  what 
you  want  of  Spain,  is — ^that  she,  at  least 
ao  far  as  you  are  concerned,  should  be 
willing  to  emancipate  her  colonies.  In 
regard  to  her  colonies,  the  case  of  Spain 
oomcidea,  in  man^  essential  particulars, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  case  of  France, 
in  regard  to  her  colonies,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Frendh  Involution. 
The  arguments  in  the  enclosed  Tract,  for 
which  I  beg  the  honour  of  your  accep- 
tance, applied  themselves  in  particuliff, 
to  the  case  of  France  at  that  time.  But, 
from  that  time  to  this,  my  opinion  has 
been,  that  all  colonies  and  distant  de- 
pendencies, without  exception,  are  ee- 
sentially  mischievous.  I  ^onld  say  that 
the  sort  of  connezion  is  essentially  and 
preponderantly  mischievous  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  on  both  sides.  In 
point  of  argument,  I  should  not,  on  the 
general  question,  have  much  to  add  to 
Uie  aiguments  of  this  little  Tract :  and, 
in  point  of  spirit  and  compactness,  I 
should,  at  this  time  of  life,  lose  much. 
In  point  of  argument,  however,  I  should 
have  to  add  something  :  I  mean,  in 
point  of  generally  applicable  arguiaient: 
vii.  on  the  subject  of  the  corruptive 
influence,  necessarily  exercised  on  the 
zepreeentatives  of  the  people  in  the 
governing  country  by  the  patronage :  I 
mean,  by  the  power  of  nominating  to 
situations,  clothed  in  factitious  dignity, 
and  to  offices,  clothed  with  power  and 
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femolument,  in  the  dependent  country, 
aa  well  sjb  to  offices  in  the  military  de- 
partment by  sea  and  land,  and  the  civil 
department  occupied  in,  or  at  least  es- 
tablished for,  the  defence  of  the  depen- 
dencies against  foreign  aggression,  and 
keeping  them  in  their  dependent  state. 
As  to  the  applying  the  general  princi- 

§les  to  the  particular  case,  as  between 
pain  and  her  dependencies,  here,  of 
course,  I  should  find  myself  at  a  fault. 
But  you,  Sir — ^you,  whose  interest  in  the 
matteris  so  immediate,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  so  commanding — 
how  could  your  talents  at  this  crisis  be 
flo  worthily  employed,  as  by  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  this  great  question?  viz. 
either  by  an  original  or  independent 
work,  or  by  a  translation  into  Spanish, 
of  the  little  Tract  in  question,  if  found 
worthy  of  it;  with  comments,  applying 
the  arguments  to  the  present  case ;  or, 
in  short,  devoting  those  talents  to  a  some- 
thing between  both,  or  including  both." 

While  Blaqaiere  was  in  Spain,  con- 
stant correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween him  and  Bentham  on  all  subjects 
of  political  interest  He  was  a  sort  of 
wandering  apostle  of  Benthamism,* 
originating  and  promoting  the  circula- 
tion of  his  works  with  enAusiastio  zeal. 
Spain,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  countries 
where  Utilitarian  doctrines  have  taken 
the  strongest  hold.  Several  translations 
exist  of  the  Treatises  on  Legislation, 
Political  Tactics,  and  the  Book  of  Falla- 
cies. The  Panopticon  was  rendered  m- 
to  Spanish,  and  the  plan  approved  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes.  Bla- 
qaiere's  letters  all  represent  the  sanguine 
character  of  his  mind:  his  disgust  at 
the  corruptive  and  oppressive  intrigues 
of  the  few, — ^his  confidence  in  the  patri- 
otic and  courageous  virtues  of  the  many. 
Bentham's  eager  and  hopeful  spirit  re- 
sponded to  all  Blaquieres  anticipations. 
^  How  strongly,"  he  says  to  him,  '^  has 
the  great  ^^ish  nation  excited  both 
our  sympathies  1  An  abler,  or  in  any 
respect  a  more  valuable  agent  I  could 
not  have  had  i£^  instead  of  a  poor 
hermit,  I  had  been  a  monarch  with  a 

*  He  wrote  the  notice  of  Beotham  which  ap- 
pend in  the  **  Biognphie  des  Honunea  nvus.^ 


salary  of  an  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  pamper  him  with." 

The  Cortes  of  Spain  in  this  year,  came, 
in  fact,  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to  avail 
themselves  of  Bentham's  services  in  the 
preparation  of  codes  of  law  for  that 
country.  Count  Toreno,  who  was  then 
the  President,  wrote  of  him  as  ^  Lum^ 
brera  dela  Leffislaeion  y  bienhschar  d$  la 
humanidad^ — Light  of  legislation,  and 
benefactor  of  man.t 

Blaquiere  remuned  some  time  at 
Bayonne,  carrying  on  his  correspondence 
between  France  and  England, — a  dili- 
gent contributor  to  the  newspapers  of 
both  countries.  But  he  was  much  har- 
assed by  the  police,  and  found  that  his 
letters  were  generally  read, — and  fre- 
quently detained. 

Blaquiere's  volume  on  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  contains  a  resumS  of  his 
correspondence, — ^highly  interesting  as 
it  was  to  Bentham,  who  indulged  the 
hope  that  democratic  representation, 
which  he  deemed  to  be  the  only  basis  of 
good  government,  would  produce  all  the 
fruits  of  public  peace  and  prosperity 
which  he  had  anticipated.  And  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  violence  of  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  reform,  directed 
against  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
Spain,  found  its  main  source  and  strength 
in  the  wccen  of  the  popular  experiment. 
For,  under  the  Cortes,  justice  was  made 
more  accessible,— education  was  widely 
spread, — the  tithes  were  abolished, — ^re- 
forms were  penetrating  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  state, — ^the  influence  of 
the  monareh,  and  of  the  aristocracy, 
both  clerical  and  civil,  was  greatly  cur- 
tailed. A  few  years  of  tranquillity  would 
probably  have  firmly  rooted  the  liberal 
mstitutions  of  Spain.  But  the  Bourbon 
invasion  of  that  country  overthrew  the 
hopes  of  the  enlightened, — ^who,  indeed, 
found  some  consolation,  a  few  yean 
after,  in  the  more  complete  and  nunoos 
overthrow  of  those  very  Bouibon  inva- 
ders from  the  throne  of  France. 

Bbntham  to  Blaquiere. 

<'  June  Stk,  1820. 
"  At  this  time  I  am  hard  at  work 


t  See  Bentium'k  **  Letters  to  Tormo,"  Wodta, 
vol  yiii.  p.  487  ei  teq. 
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upon  an  alinosi  hopeless  attempt :  that 
of  persuading  the  rulers  in  Spain,  who- 
ever thej  are,  to  emancipate  all  Spanish 
America,  even  though  said  America 
were  down  upon  her  knees  to  heg  to  he 
retained.  Of  this  said  dominion,  the 
*only  fruit  to  the  Spanish  people  ever  has 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  immense  expense, 
oonaeqnently  immense  taxes,  without 
profit  to  the  value  of  a  hal^nny  in 
any  shape.  Unfortunately,  the  case  is 
the  reverse,  with  regard  to  their  rulers, 
whoever  they  are :  to  them  vast  profit, 
in  the  shape  of  patronage,  every  penny 
of  it  operating  in  the  shape  of  matter  of 
corruption,  corrupting,  by  the  possession 
and  prospect  of  it,  the  members  of  the 
administrative  body,  and  enabling  and 
engagingthem  to  corrupt  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people^  members  of  the  legis- 
lative." 

In  this  letter,  I  find  the  phrase, 
^^  pressure  from  without,"  whose  adop- 
liML  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  given  it 
a  wide  comaoy. 

'^  Does  there  seem  any  the  smallest 
chance  that,  if  convinced  of  what  is 
above,  the  leading  men  in  Spain,  or  any 
considerable  section  of  them,  or  so  much 
as  any  one  who  could  procure  for  him- 
self a  hearing,  would,  either  of  his  own 
motion,  or  by  pressure  from  without,  be 
induced  to  give  support  to  any  such 
proposal? 

^'  In  my  pamphlet  on  '  Emancipation,' 
nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  of  cor^ 
ruptive  influence;  for  in  those  days, 
such  was  my  simplicity,  not  having  yet 
discovered  the  distinction  between  influ- 
ence of  understanding  on  understanding, 
and  influence  of  will  on  will, — ^the  nature 
and  effects  of  corruptive  influence  on  the 
representatives  of  a  people,  were  un- 
known to  me. 

^'  ^Townsend's  Journey  through  Spain, 
in  1786  and  1787.*  London.  3  vols. 
8 vo,  2d  edition,  1 792. — Is  it  in  Spanish  ? 
It  contains  a  great  quantity  of  matter, 
with  which  it  would  be  of  mat  use  to 
them  to  be  acquainted.  I  knew  the 
author  well.*  Through  the  medium  of 
the  first  Lord  Lansdowne,  through  whom 
I  knew  him,  he  had  access  to  everything, 

**  SeeaboT^p.  128. 


and  knew  how  to  make  his  profit  of  it. 
From  him  are  the«following  particulars: 

"  1.  Anno  1786.  Vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
After  quoting  various  diplomatic  state- 
ments, *  the  fact  is,  if  we  may  believe 
those  who  are  the  best  informed,  the 
Spanish  colonies  yield  no  direct  revenue 
to  the  mother  country ;  nor  yet  any  in- 
direct.'   So  I  prove. 

^  2.  Anno  1771.  1.  Expenditure,  (na- 
tional,) applying  exclusively  to  Spain, 
pounds  sterling,  750,790;  add  to  it  two 
00,  you  convert  it  into  reals  vellon. 
2.  Expenditure,  (national,)  applying  in- 
distinguishably  to  Spain  and  Creolia^ 
£2,877,723.  Place  to  the  account  of 
Creolia,  half  that  sum,  this  makes  ex- 
pense ou  Creolia,  £1,438,861^.  Add 
expense  of  Council  of  the  Indies  in 
Spain,  £80,000.  Together,  £1,51 8,86 1^. 
Expenditure, (royal,)£l,281,732.  Send 
the  beloved  to  continue  his  embroidery, 
yon  strike  off  this  last  expense.  But  the 
authors  of  the  Revolution,  whoever  they 
are,  with  their  virtue,  whatever  it  may 
be,  how  will  they  endure  the  mention  of 
it?" 

Speaking  of  the  Spanish  Constitution, 
Bentham  says : — 

''  Unless  the  number  of  stages  of  elec- 
tion be  reduced  on«,  the  absurd  prohibi- 
tion of  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
for  eight  years  to  come^  not  only  must^ 
but  zDill  be  done  away,  or  at  leasts  broken 
through.  In  France  there  is  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  charter,  d  toute  outrance^ 
because,  without  the  king's  good-will, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  anything 
better;  not  so  in  Spain.  All  offices 
being  in  the  king's  (that  is,  in  his  new 
adviser  s)  nomination,  they  will  continue, 
of  course,  except  in  so  far  as  frightened 
out  of  it  by  the  people,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  present  enormous  civil  list, 
—copying  theexample  of  the  first  French 
National  Assembly,  who  gave  theirs  a 
most  enormous  one,  much  larger  than 
ours,  that  there  might  be  no  want  of 
offices  to  bribe  them  with.  Note,  ratio 
of  king's  annual  expenditure  to  the 
whole:  in  England,  as  1  to  100;  in 
France,  as  1  to  50;  in  Spain, as  I  to  4. 
Anno  1 7789  as  above,  probably  not  much 
diminished  since.  In  Madrid,  would  all 
or  any  of  these  observations  be  endn^?'* 
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-TheelTect  prodneed,  in  Spain,  by  Bent- 
barn's  letter  on  the  snbjeot  of  an  heredi* 
taty  legislation,*  was  great.  ^  The 
mat  mass  of  the  nation,  says  a  letter 
nom  Madrid,  ^  had  an  instinct  opposed 
to  an  Upper  Chambei^^it  shocked  their 
feelings.  Many  refugees  who  had  been 
trayeUing  in  £n|^land,  returned  with 
sentiments  of  admiration  for  English  in- 
stitutions—institutions  which  haye  their 
foundation  rather  in  the  habits,  than  in 
the  interest  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
people.  But  in  Spain,  the  proposal  of 
nereditaiy  legislation  shocked  the  gene- 
ral sentiment ;  and  Bentham's  letters  on 
the  subject  gaye  irresistible  arguments 
to  those  who  wanted  no  oonyersion-^ 
while  they  conyerted  many  more." 

My  acquaintance  with  Bentham  be- 
gan in  1 820.  The  politics  of  Spun  were 
the  first  bond  of  intimacy.  Blaquiere 
had  suggested  to  Bentham  that  my 
knowledge  of  Peninsular  matters  might 
be  not  wholly  without  use  to  him.  He 
inyited  me  to  his  house.  The  intimacy 
strengthened  from  day  to  day.  For  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life^  I  belieye,  not 
a  thought — ^not  a  feeling  of  his  was  con- 
cealed from  me.  Considering  the  dis- 
parity of  age,  Idoubt  if  any  man  waseyer 
more  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  confi- 
dence of  another  than  I  possessed  that 
of  Bentham.  Frequently  I  was  an  in- 
mate of  his  house — ^always  was  I  a  wel- 
come guest  at  his  table.  During  his 
lifetime  he  placed  in  my  hands  the  most 
mteresting  portion  of  his  correspondence ; 
and  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  all  his 
MSS.  to  my  care,  in  order  that  I  might 
select  and  superintend  their  publica- 
tion. 

Blessings,  benefits,  benignities,  cour- 
tesies, in  eyenr  shape,  I  haye  reoeiyed 
at  his  hands.  No  son  was  oyer  honoured 
by  an  affectionate  fether  with  more  eyi- 
dence  of  fondness,  esteem,  and  confi- 
dence. And  to  me  his  friendship  was 
tiiat  of  a  guardian  angel.  It  conducted 
me  with  £Euthful  deyotion  throuffh  a 
period  of  my  existence  in  which  i  was 
steeped  in  poyerty  and  oyerwhehned 
with  slander.    His  house  was  an  asylum 


*  See  the  Three  Tracts  on  Speaish  aad  Pozta- 
gMM  Afirin,  Works,  toL  viiL  p.  461. 


— ^hispnrseatreasmy— -his  heart  an  Eden 
— ^his  mind  a  fortress  to  me.  It  is  only 
since  hb  death,  and  when,  in  my  sitoa- 
tion  of  executor,  all  his  pi^wn  haye 
£Edlen  into  my  hands,  that  I  We  learned 
howmuchlowedtohiscourageous  friend- 
ship—his  unbroken,  his  unbending  trust 
For  I  was  calumniated  on  eyery  side; 
and  the  calumnies  were  addressed  in 
multitudes  to  my  protector.  His  good 
opinion  was  turned  aside  by  no  innnua- 
tion ;  and  the  heayier  the  accosation,  the 
more  cordial  and  earnest  was  the  defence. 
I  giye  one  of  hu  earliest  letters  to  me: — 

''  Q.  S.  P.,  Sq4ember,  1820. 

*'Deab  StB, — Now  that  ^ou  haye 
taken  me  under  your  protection,  there 
are  some  hopes  for  me.  I  am  a  hard- 
working, pains-taking  man:  a  law- 
maker by  trade— a  shoemaker  is  a 
better  one  by  half— not  rery  well  to 
do  in  the  world  at  present :  wish  to  get 
on  a  little :  haye  seryed  seyen  iqppren- 
ticeships,  and  not  opened  shop  yet; 
make  goods  i:qM>n  a  new  patteni:  would 
be  glad  to  giye  satisOactioD :  anything 
they  may  be  thought  wanting  in  quality, 
should  be  made  up  for  in  cheapness: 
under  your  &your  could  get  up  some 
choice  articles  for  the  Spanicdi  market : 
would  not  interfere  with  my  protector: 
scorn  any  such  thing :  mine  a  different 
line:  would  allow  a  per  centage  for 
agency,  if  agreeable.  A  few  samples 
were  circulated  some  time  ago  by  an 
agent  of  mine,  M.  Dumont,  of  G^ieya: 
think  they  were  approyed  o£  He  has 
set  up  for  himself^  and  got  a  job  there. 
I  let  him  haye  some  of  my  tools  and 
materials.  He  was  forced  to  take  in 
partners.  They  had  been  so  used  to  the 
old  way,  that  they  were  a  little  awkwaid 
at  the  new  one :  they  haye  been  coming 
out  by  degrees;  still  it  isbut  up-hill  work. 
Hewouldhayehadme  take  the  jobiu  hand 
and  go  through  with  it.  If  I  liyed,  so 
perhaps  I  might  one  of  these  dajrs,  rallier 
than  the  thing  should  not  be  ^ne ;  bat 
the  maiket  there  is  so  narrow.  Spain ! 
Spain!  therejs  something  like  a  market! 
An  order  from  tkat  countty  woold  make^ 
a  man  work  eariy  and  late."  * 

Bentham  tbbi^ht  highly  of  To  wnsend 
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the  Tnvener^  and  speaks  of  him  thus, 
la  a  letter  to  a  witty  politician : — 

^'  Never  were  better  opportnnities  pos- 
sessed by  any  traveller:  never  did  op- 
portunities find  a  traveller  better  quali- 
fied, in  all  points,  for  improving  them 
to  the  beet  advantage.  Mr  Townsend 
had  his  introductions  from  the  first  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.  His  acquirements 
covered  the  whole  field  of  useful  know- 
ledge: he  saw  everybody  and  everything: 
he  was  beloved  by  everybody  he  saw. 

^^  He  was  a  clergyman  of  our  Estab- 
lished Church.  Sut  his  charity  was 
universal;  and  his  piety,  which  was 
eminent,  never  dis[dayed  itself  in  any 
of  those  forms  in  whidi  piety  is,  so  un- 
happily, apt  to  be  at  variance  with 
charity :  nor,  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
in  Spain,  in  any  form  in  which  (on  the 
supposition  of  a  little  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  transLitor)  it  could  give 
offence  to  the  religious  virtue  in  a  Span- 
ish mind." 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  contrast 
the  wit's  opinion  of  Mr  Townsend  with 
the  above : — 

*^  I  knew  the  man  well :  he  was  not  so 
good  as  his  book — a  gross  flatterer — an 
unfeeling  person.  The  best  thing  that 
I  know  of  him  is,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  you,  which,  by  the  way,  I  never 
knew  before.  He  ran  mad  about  Moses ; 
and  besides  his  great  book,  fji»y»  »mm» 
really  £uicied  with  Huet,  and  Dacier, 
and  some  others,  that  he  (Moses,  not 
Townsend,)  was  the  same  as  Mercoiy, 
and  Priapus,  and  Pan,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  other  obscene  symbol — all 
grounded  on  his  rod,  which,  had  it 
twitched  Townsend's  tail,  instead  of 
bewitching  his  head,  might  have  made 
him  a  better  scholar,  and  something 
more  of  a  philosopher.  I  lived  a  great 
deal  with  this  ^helluo  librorum* :  he 
made  his  own  fire  of  a  morning,  and 
indeed  did  everything  for  himself,  but 
wash  his  own  hands,  which  neither  he 
nor  any  one  did  for  him, — for  he  was 
what  the  chambermaids  called  '  a  nice 
man' — ^that  is,  never  dirtied  the  towels, 
nor  emptied  the  water-jug.  I  pray  yon, 
forgive  my  repayingyour  friend's  hospi- 
tality by  this  portrait;  but  he  lived  as 
much  with ,  as  I  lived  with  him, — 


so  partie  guUie:  besides,  I  only  went 
to  shoot  a  course  at  his  house,  and  always 
gave  him  the  game*'* 

This  slashing  sty]e  by  no  means 
pleased  Bentluwi;  and  he  wrote  to  a 
common  friend,  speaking  of  the  general 
tone  of  his  friend's  correspondence: — 

^I  am  concerned  for  — »-.  That 
which  it  grieves  me  to  see  are  those  ex- 
pressions of  nniversal  and  undiscrimi- 
nating  scorn,  which  it  delights  him  to 
scatter  on  all  that  come  in  his  way, 
whether  friends  or  foes.  Evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners.    He 

has  learnt  this  from ;  but is 

an  unhappy  man,  and  is  independent  of 
the  affections  of  the  people.  To  be 
loved  by  men,  a  man  must  appear  to 
love  them ;  and  for  preserving  the  ap- 
pearance, I  cannot  think  of  any  means 
so  sure  as  the  reality." 

In  1820,  an  Italian  translation  of 
Political  Tactics  was  published  at  Na- 
ples :  the  first  edition  was  immediately 
sold. 

There  were  published  in  Paris  in 
1821 — "  Tables  synoptiques  des  ouvra^es 
de  Jeremie  Bentham^  a  sort  of  index 
rax9<mn6^  or  classified  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  his  works.  They  were  con- 
structed by  M.  J.  B.  Gontier,  a  French 
lawyer.  They  consist  of  four  sheets, 
but  refer  only  to  the  works  edited  by 
Dumont. 

Notes  in  Bsntbam's  Mbmorandum-Book. 
1820. 

^  CamtUutional  i^io.—- The  pretence 
is,  constitution  temper  eadem.  The 
truth  is,  that,  till  arrived  at  U.  S. 
representative  democracy,  it  is  continu- 
ally upon  the  change,  except  under 
pure  despotism.  Every  attempt  to 
meliorate  it  is  sure  to  produce  new 
coercion  here,  and  measures  by  which 
it  is  rendered  less  and  less  popular." 

'^  Communicate  not  to  a  friend,  if  per- 
manently distant,  vexations  of  yours 
unrelievable  by  him." 

^*  In  the  ethics  of  a  monarch,  there  is 
but  one  virtue;  obsequiousness  to  his 
will :  there  is  but  one  vice;  resistance 
to  it." 

^^  BuU9  for  repression  of  Anger. ^^ 
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When  cool,  satisfy  yourself  completely 
of  the  usefulness  of  these  rules.  Being 
thoroughly  lodged  in  your  memory, — 
•when  any  incidental  provocation  hap- 
pens, to  excite  to  anger,  the  recollection 
of  these  rules  may  serve  to  suppress  it. 
*'  To  avoid  giving  useless  offence  on 
the  occasion  of  anything  you  are  about 
to  do,  or  to  say,  in  relation  to  any  indi- 
vidual, think,  in  the  first  place,  in  what 
manner,  if  said  or  done  in  relation  to 
yourself,  it  would  affect  yourself :  if  to 
yourself  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, think  then,  whether,  between 
your  situation  and  his,  there  may  not 
be  some  difference,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  render  painful  to  him  what 
wpuld  not  be  so  to  you." 

''  Of  mathematics,  the  chief  use  is  the 
habituating  the  mind  to  pay  attention 
to  the  subject  of  proportions  ;  and  that 
in  ethics  as  well  as  physics.  For  ex- 
ample, in  ethics  utility  depends  alto- 
gether on  proportions  ;  which  ipse-dix- 
itism^  in  the  shape  of  sentimentalism, 
and  all  other  shapes,  neglects." 

"  Liberty  of  the  Press — Defamation. 
— ^The  suppression  of  all  true  statements 
is  an  encouragement  to,  and  almost  a 
justification  of  lying  ones." 

"  Pretended  suppressors  of  vice, — the 
weakness  of  whose  faith  is  proclaimed 
by  the  strenuousness  of  their  exertions 
to  suppress  all  arguments  against  it." 

^  While  the  Grovemment  punish  lies 
that  make  against  them,  they  have  full 
impunity  for  lies  that  make  for  them." 

"  Despotism  punishes  the  vices  which 
itself  engenders :  it  creates  the  crime, 
and  inflicts  the  penalty.'* 

"  Under  libel  law,  whatever  is  done 
for  the  safety,  for  the  liberty,  for  the 
morality  of  the  people,  depends  for  its 
eflicacy  on  the  weakness  of  the  law." 

^'Curbing  the  irascible  appetite  as 
good  a  subject  of  exercise  and  boasting, 
as  extraordinary  walking,  running,  don- 
key-racing, chess-playing,  &c." 

**  In  the  East>  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
was  propagated  by  the  sword  of  war. 
In  England,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  up- 


held by  the  sword  of  judicature,  callmg 
itself  the  sword  of  justice.  To  say  that 
this  support  is  necessary  to  its  existence, 
is  to  contradict  experience — ^the  most 
notorious  experience..  For,  in  the  An- 
glo-American United  States  it  has  no 
such  support.  Yet,  in  those  States,  the 
belief  has  place,  with  exceptions,  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  in  England." 

"  FallacieSy — ^to  be  added. — ^The  not- 
much  cause,  therefore  no-cause — argu- 
ment. 

"No  preventing  the  past,  therefore 
no  preventing  the  future — argument." 

"  Pencd  Code. — Offences  against  re- 
putation. At  suit  of  relatives,  query, 
whether  to  give  satisfaction,  lucrative  or 
vindictive,  for  offences  against  reputa- 
tion of  deceased  relatives  ?  If  yes,  only 
vindictive,  and  that  not  unless  with 
criminal  consciousness,  not  for  rashness. 
Query,  within  what  degree  of  relation- 
ship must  be  the  plaintiff?" 

"  Constitutional  Law, — Proof  of  the 
superior  probity  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  smallness  of  the  proportion  of  crimes 
to  numbers,  considering  that,  by  taxes 
and  lawyers,  they  are  divested  of  secu- 
rity for  person,  property,  reputation, 
and  condition  of  life  against  another*9 
transgressions." 

"  For  negativing  a  pleasure,  the  best 
mode  is  indicating  a  better.  The  direct 
negation  imparts  disapprobation,  and 
imposes  pain  of  humiliation." 

"  "When  anythiriff  is  wished  for  at 
your  hands,  withhold  it  not  on  the  score 
of  any  apparent  unreaisonableness,  unless 
the  unreasonableness  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  produce  evil  to  yourself  or  others." 

"  Evitanda. — All  discourse  tending 
to  give  uneasiness  to  others  without 
benefit  to  self  or  others.  Example — 
Indication  of  imperfections  of  an  irre- 
mediable nature,  as  bodily  defects,  men- 
tal defects,  in  so  far  as  incorrigible, 
ex  gr.  stupidity,  dulness  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  In  so  far  as  indication  is  given  of 
remediable  imperfections,  it  should  bo 
in  sucli  manner  that  it  may  be  seen  tluit 
the  motive  is  the  benefiting  the  otl:cr 
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pi^, — ^Qot  enjoying  at  his  expense  the 
pleasures  of  power  and  vanity.  For 
this  purpose,  let  it  be  in  the  presence  of 
no  other  person  that  the  indication  is 
given ;  for  if  in  the  presence  of  others, 
the  greater  the  number  the  greater  the 
pain  of  humiliation,  which,  besides  the 
irritation  it  may  produce, — irritationfrom 
which  you  may  yourself  be  a  sufferer, 
it  is  so  much  pain  produced  in  waste.* 

'^  God  is  made  by  man  after  his  own 
image :  What  is  good  by  the  beneficent ; 
what  is  evil  by  the  maleficent" 

^^  In  all  govemmeati,  denwamcy  ex- 
oq>t6d,  reason  is  never  employed  by 
rulers  as  a  guide  to  will,  but  always  as 
a  slave.  Will  being  always  determined 
hy  the  personal  interests  of  rulers, — by 
the  universal  interest  never." 

^  Rich,  why  less  moral  than  the  poor? 

**  1 .  The  richer,  the  more  independent 
of  good  behaviour. — 2.  The  richer,  the 
fewer  with  whom  he  sympathizes. 

"The  property  of  the  rich  is  in  no 
danger  from  the  poor :  the  property  of 
the  poor  is  not  only  in  danger  from  the 
rich,  but  constantly  encroached  on  by 
them  and  lessened. 

^*'  The  small  property  of  the  poor  is, 
every  particle  of  it,  necessary  to  their 
subsistence ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  care- 
fully watched  and  guarded  :  the  richer 
p.  man  is,  the  more  careless,  the  better 
he  can  afford  to  see  defalcations  made 
from  it. 

**  But  the  property  of  the  poor  is  of 
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no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  rich :  hence 
they  conclude  it  to  be  of  little  value  in 
the  eyes  of  its  possessors." 

"  If  the  affections  of  him  with  whom 
you  are  about  to  commence  a  conversa- 
tion be  matter  of  indifference  to  you, 
all  topics  are  open  to  you :  if  it  be  an 
object  with  you  to  gain  or  keep  his 
affections,  choose  that  topic,  whatever 
it  be,  that  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  At 
any  rate,  you  may  avoid  every  topic 
which  you  know,  or  suspect,  to  be  dis- 
agreeaole  to  him. 

"  So  as  to  hearing  and  making  others 
hear :  matter  of  prudence  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  time  for  making  display,  and 
hearing  the  companion's  display. 

*^  Kind  words  cost  no  more  than  un- 
kind ones.  Kind  words  produce  kihd 
actions,  not  only  on  the  part  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  but  on  the 
part  of  him  by  whom  they  are  addressed, 
— ^understand,  not  incidentally  only,  but 
habitually,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of 
association."  * 

The  MSS.  of  the  Political  Fallacies 
were  for  some  time  in  Mr  J.  C.  Hobhouse*3 
hands,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
the  editor  of  them.  His  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  not  accomplished. 

As  an  example  of  masterly  analysis — 
the  condensation  of  a  volume  into  apage 
— I  give  here  Bentham's  Headings  of 
the  Book  of  Fallacies  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  him.  It  differs  considerably 
from  the  Table  of  Contents,  as  after- 
wards printed. 


THE  BOOK  OF  FALLACIES. 


TITLES  OF  BOOKS,  PARTS,  AND  CHAPTERS. 
BOOK  L— FALLACIES  OF  THE  INS.        Book  L—FaHaeies  of  the  Im-^ContinuedL 


Part  I. — Fallacies,  applying  to  men's 
fears. 

Ch.  1.(1.)  Hobgoblin-crier's,  or  Anarohy-crier's, 

or  Jacobin-crier's,  or  IzmoTation-Denoan- 

oar's  argnmeBt. 
Ch.  11.  (2.)  Wkaft-at'the-bottomt  or,  the-De- 

tiPi-bihind  argnment. 
Ch.  III.  (3.)  Official-malefactor's  shift ;   or, 

Offlolal-male&ctor-screener*8  deyice.  Attack 

utf  yon  attack  Giftemment. 


Ch.  IV.  (4.)  Accaser-scarer's  deTice;  or,  Fail- 
nre-of-proof-and-calnmny-confoander's  dc- 
Tice;or,  Escape-and-Innocence-confoander's 
argument.    Infamy  mutt  atta^  Kmoehere. 

Part  II. — ^Fallacies,  applying  to  men's 
self-diffidence. 

Ch.  I.  (1.)  Aathority-worshipper's;  or,  Blind- 
confidence-preacher's  device  or  argument.  < 
Cli.  II.  (2,)  Ancestor-worshipper's  argument; 
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Book  I^FaOoMei  of  ike  Iv^Contlnu^,        BOOK  II.—FALLACIES  OF  THE  IltS. 

m,  Cbinese  argument;  or  argument  in  the 

C^neae  style. 
Ch.    III.    (3.)  Precedent-wonhipper'e ;   or, 

Wkert^i-iour^recedent-ciierifi  argument. 
Ch.  IV.  (4.)  Importanee-and-diffioulty-trump- 

«ter'B  ar^iment. 
Ch.  V.  (5.)  Browbeating-ignorance-profeseor'B; 

or,  Browbeating-ignoramuB*B,  or  self-stulti- 

fier'e  argument. 
Cai.  VI.  (6.)  Paradoz-brandisher's  doTioe. 
Ch.  VII.  (7.)  VMuoly-in'vlting-Tituperator'B 

argument.     Wtld,  abturd,  vitUmary,  and 

$enB€le$tt 


Pabt.  in. — ^FaDaeies,  applying  to  men*8 
self-difidenee^-^ontinued, 

AtOi-rational  Fallaeies. 

Ch.  I.  (1.)  Practical-man'B;  or,  Blind-horse'B; 

•or,  Thonght-Bcomer's;  or,  ReaBon-abjurer'B 

aigument. 
Ch.  II.  (2.)  Impractioability-crier'B  argument. 

Too  good  to  be  praetioMe ! 
Ch.  III.   (3.)  UniyerBal-eozruption-pIeader'B; 

or,  Hope-destroyer'B  argument.     Let  tkem 

mend  ikemedvee. 
Ch.  IV.  (4.)  Excellence-abhorrer'B;  or,  Perfec- 

tibility-denier'B ;  (fr,  Meliorability-denier'B 

ailment. 
Ch.  V.   (5.)  Self-contradicting-wiBeacre*s;  or, 

Shame-candid-knave's  argument.    Good  in 

tkeorf — bad  ta  pnuiiee. 

Pabt  IV. — ^Fallacies,  applying  to  men  8 
n^)ersHiions. 

Ch.  I.  (1.)  Posterity-chainer'B;  or,  Etemal- 
bar-pleader's ;  or,  Unalterable-Institution- 
pleader'B  device. 

Ch.  II.  (2.)  JepthahVTOw-pleader's ;  or.  Oath- 
pleader's  device. 

Ch.  III.  (3.)  AUegorieal-perBonage-worBhip- 
er'B ;  or,  Allegorical-perBonage-tmmpeter'B 
device. 

Pabt.  V.— Fallacies,  applying  .to  men's 
indolence  and  incUferenee. 

Ch.  I- (10  All4intk'Witkout-4oon  argument; 
or^Hold'^HU  vrgameDX;or,Nobodjf-ifnmMei 
argument. 

Ch.  fl.  (2.)  Anti-preventionalist'B;  or.  Suffer- 
farat  argument. 

Ch.  III.  (3.)  General-prosperity-pleader's;  or, 
VicariouB-eomfort-preaeher'B;  or,  Vicarions- 
relief-preacher'B;  or,  Happy-aU-but-you  !  ar- 
gument; or,  Wkat-ngntfiea-itl ;  or,  Nener- 
mind^!  argument ;  or,  Sham-couBoler'B 
argument. 

Ch.  IV.  (4.)  Proorastfaiator's^ift;  or.By-and- 
by;  or,  Wait-a-imie;  OTyNoijwA-mow;  or, 
To^mcnroiii^Mme'eMwgk  argument 

Ch.  V.  (5.)  Snail's-paoe-preaoher'a;  or^  Gra- 
dnalUy-preacher'B  argument. 


Ch.     I.  {\^  Bad-motive-imputer's  argument. 

Ch.   U.  1 2.1  Bad-deBign-imputer's  argument. 

Ch.  in.  (3.)  Bad-character-imputer'B  argu- 
ment. 

Ch.  IV.  (4.)  Inoonsistency-imputer'B  argu- 
ment. 

Ch.  V.  (5.)  Qnondam-bad-opinion-imputer's 
argument. 

C9i.  VI.  -(6.)  Bad-eonnezion-imputer'B  argu- 
ment. 

Ch.  VII.  (7.)  Bad-name-bestower's  argument; 
or,  €iiti4ke'd4>g'€HMm&<ind'kang^im  argu- 
ment. Anarchist  1 — Atheist !— Jacobin  1 — 
Blasphemer ! 


BOOK  llL^EITHEBSILETJiLLKQlBa. 

Pabt  VII.— -Fallacies,  applying  to  men's 
sympeOhiee. 

Ch.  I.  (1.)  Laudable-motive-trumpeter's  argu- 
ment. 

fjf  For  examples,  see  Erskine's  Defence,  and 
Burke's  Pamphlets— Debates,  and  Morn- 
ing Chronicles. 

Ch.  II.  (2.)  Laudable-design-trumpeter's  argu- 
ment.   See  do. 

Ch.  III.  (3.)  Laudable-eharacter-trumpeter'a 
argument.    See  do. 

Ch.  IV.  (4.)  Consistency-trumpeter's  argu- 
ment.   See  do. 

Ch.  V.  (5.)  Inbred-laudable-disposition-trump- 
eter's  argument    See  do. 

Ch.  VI.  (6.)  Laudable-connezion-trumpeter's 
argument-    See  do. 

Ch.  VII.  (7.)Good-name-be8tower'B;  or,  Pof- 
fing-godS^ther's  argument    See  do. 

Ch.  VIII.  (8.)  Human-idol-tmmpeter's;  or, 
Deified-dead^man-trumpeter's  argument 

Ch.  IX.  (9.)  Self-trumpeter's;  or,  PreUy-polPt; 
or,  Wkchbvl-r$  argument    See  do. 

Pabt  VIII. — FaUacies,  applying  to  the 
Judicial  faculty. 

Ch.  I.    (1.)  Question-begging-denomtnatioii- 

employer's;  or,  Crafty-generaliser's  argu* 

ment 
Ch.  II.   (2.)  Calculation-spuming-partiality- 

preacher's  device.    Argue  not  againtt  nm 

Jfromahuee. 
Ch.  III.  (3.)  Calculation-sconing-atrocity-jus- 

tifier's  argument      Tke  end  juatijies  fft« 


Ch.  IV.  (4.)Ealogising-luBq>ing^BlaB8ilier's;or, 
Logioal-clond-elimber's ;  or,  Logical-liigfa- 
flyer's ;  or,  DistinetEon-confottBder's ;   or, 
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Book  IIL— EitBBBsn>BF<stta0ietr— CMtifiiMl. 


DiBorimination-elnder'B ;     or^    Deformity- 
oloaker's  devioe.* 

Ch.  V.  (5.)  Shun-distingaiBbei^B  doTice.  lU- 
tpect  tie  liberty,  hut  cniA  the  lieewtiouineei 
ofthepre$$. 

Ol  VI.  (6.)  Onue—obatoole — and  uninfln- 
enciiig-circamstance-confoiinder'B  devioe  or 
ugnmenft.  Before  U,  or  along  wUk  U,  there- 
fore the  eaute  ofii,f 

Ch.  VII.  (7.)  Bar-Tice-amendment-iirger'fl;  or, 
Lnmping-condemner's  doTice. 

Ol  VIII.  (8.)  Cnily-diTerBion-oreator'B  ar- 
gument. Why  ih%9f  when  there  \&  that  and 
thcAl 

Ch.  IX.  (9.)  General-mle-Btrs^er'B  deriee. 
%*  Qnere,  exemplar ! 

Ch.  X.  (10.)  OppoBer-genend's;  or,  Defender- 
general's  jnetification  argument.  Not  mea- 
euree  but  men ;  or,  Not  men  hut  meaeuret. 


BOOK  IV.— FALLACIES  OF  THE  0UT8. 

Pabt  IX. — Fallacies,  applying  to  men's 
jeaiouiUB  and  mvyinga. 

Ch.  I.  (l.^Blind-pIace^bhoner'B  ory.  What ! 

More  places  t 
Ch.II.  (2.)  Blind-job-denouncer's  cry.  Whatt 

More  jobs! 

Nora. — ^Both  the  anraagMnent  and  the  nomen- 
datore  are  (the  author  is  fully  aetuible)  open  to 
much  amendment :  as  well  as  the  number  of  fidla- 
eief  to  sngmentation.  In  many  inataaoea,  it  may 
be  Karoe  poasible  to  my  to  whieh  of  two  or  more 
heada  of  lulacj  the  ezamplei  moat  properly  belong : 
and,  in  this  ease,  the  nomenelatuie  will  be  apt  to 
present  itaelf  as  inapposite. 

To  sacfa  fiOlsey  a  chapter  is  allotted.    But  the 


*  Examples  of  clouds,  cloaks,  and  foul  ipots 
coTsred  by  them : — 


Oooke, 

1.  Older,  repose,  ^iet, 
internal  peace,  tran- 
oniUity  of  states. 

2.  Forms. 

3.  Tuilnsoce. 

4.  Law. 

5.  Church.  5.  Its'  abuses  in  all 
shapes. 

6.  Constitution.  6.  Its  imperfection. 

7.  English  Institutions.  7.  The.bsd  ones,  and  the 
imperfections  in  the 
good  ones. 

i*  For  examples,  give  a  list  of  ttatet  <]f  ihin^, 
with  their  true  ecauet,  and  the  cbtiaeleef  and  unm- 
fietmtimg  cmMmsAamon  erroneously  assigned  as 
I  of  them. 


Ay  ' 

I.  TVranny — yiz.  by 

1.  Force. 

2.  Intimidation. 

2L  Fraud  and  tyranny  in 

all  shapes. 
Sb  Intimidation  and  eor^ 

ruption. 
4.  Its  abuses  in  all 


number  of  dw  ehaptsrs  will  not  exactly  eoirsspond 

with  that  of  Fallacies.  For  in  some  instances, 
there  may  be  an  introductory  chapter  of  explana- 
tion :  and,  in  some  instances,  undsr  one  hsad  of 
fikUa^,  the  exsmples  are  so  numerous,  snd  the 
matter  so  copioos,  as  to  require  several  chapters. 
In  each  chapter  are  frequently  sereral  sections. 

Note— Tbat  with  the  exception  of  the  FalladeB 
(Part  VIII.,)  ^inlying  to  the  judicial  iGMulty,  all 
the  Fallacies  in  tms  taoleare  trrdeoanau.  Addi- 
tions have  been  made  at  divers  times :  and  even 
now  it  is  &r  from  being  regarded  as  finished.  In 
some  instances,  perhaps,  nothing  will  be  found  but 
the  title  of  the  faUacy,  neither  examples,  nor  so 
mnch  as  ceneral  observations.  Meantime,  a  foun- 
dation is  laid :  and  it  is  hoped  some  progress  made. 

^  Among  the  fEdlacies,"  added  Bentham, 
on  another  occasion,  ^'not  entered  in 
the  Book  of  Fallacies,  is  prudential  prsd- 
terition,  or  non-contnidiction  fallacy. 

"  Expontxon. — When,  having  a  bad 
cause  to  defend,  a  man  feels  himself  press- 
ed by  an  argument,  to  which  he  is  unable 
to  find  so  much  as  a  tolerably  plausible 
answer,  he,  perforce,  passes  it  over  unno- 
ticed; and  by  whatsoever  form  he  can 
contrive  to  give  to  his  attacks  or  defences 
upon  other  points,  uses  his  endeavours  to 
drive  off  the  attention  of  the  judge  or 
judges,  whosoever  they  are,  from  the  sore 
place. 

*'  The  more  irresistible  the  argument  is 
on  which  this  mask  of  secret  submission 
is  bestowed — ^the  more  irresistible  the 
argument,  and,  therefore,  the  more  strict 
the  necessity  of  taking  this  course  in  re- 
lation to  it^ — the  more  questionable  may 
perhaps  appear  the  propriety  of  placing 
upon  the  list  of  fallacies  this  unavoid- 
able last  shift. 

*^  Of  the  mention  here  made  of  it,  the 
principal  use  is  the  subjoining  to  it  a 
memento  to  the  argner  on  the  right  side 
— ^to  be  on  every  occasion  on  the  look- 
out for  the  instances  in  which  such 
silence  is  maintained  on  the  other  side : 
and  not  to  omit  the  opportunity  which 
they  may  afford  bim  of  well-grounded 
and  useful  triumph.  Proportioned  to 
the  cogency  of  the  argument  thus  eluded, 
is  the  evidence  which  the  silence  affords 
of  what  is  called  f7ia^^<f^— conscious- 
ness of  being  in  the  wrong — say,  in  a 
word,  eM  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  self-constituted  mute  adversary. 
Wheresoever  on  this,  as  on  any  other 
occasion,  such  evil  consciousnesa  has 
place,  no  opportunity  of  holding  it  up 
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to  yiew,  ooffht  ever  to  be  omitted.  The 
stronger  and  more  extensiye  the  disre- 
pute, the  stronger  is  the  repressiye  force 
with  which  the  exposure  tends  to  render 
the  practice  of  this  shift  less  successful, 
and  hence,  less  frequent:  and,  in  a 
word,  to  augment  the  probability  of  vic- 
tory to  every  good,  and  defeat  to  every 
bad  cause." 

Major  Cartwrioht  to  Bbntham. 

^^&7,  Burton  CrescmUy 
'*l7thJanuafy,lS2l. 

^  My  dear  Friend, — Allow  me  to 
cengntulate  the  cause  of  freedom  on 
the  results  of  yasteidaj  s  meeting  of  the 
county  at  Hackney,  and,  not  in  the  least 
degree,  on  three  resolutions  which,  after 
an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  were  moved 
by  Wooler,  and  unanimously  passed  as 
follows : — 

"*  Resolved,— That  for  vigilantly 
watching  over  all  movements  in  the 
great  cause  of  Be/arm^  either  in  or  out 
of  Parliament :  and  in  order  to  apprize 
the  nation  whether  such  movements  be 
constitutional  or  unconstitutionaly  or  in 
what  degree  imperfect^  it  is  extremely 
to  be  desired  that  a  few  decided  frien<Is 
to  Constitutional  Reform  should  unite  in 
counsel  and  cooperation. 

^'  That  it  is  the  earnest  request  of  this 
meeting  that  the  nine  gentlemen  to  be 
named,  will,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
consent  to  consult  and  cooperate  toge- 
ther, as  Gtiardians  of  Constitutional 
Rrform,  viz.:— 

^^  BsNTHAM,  Jbremt,  Esq. 

^'  BuBDBiT,  Sir  Francis,  Bart. 

**  Cartwrioht,  Major 

"  Draper,  The  Rev.  William 

"  Ensor,  Gborgr,  Esq. 

**  Hates,  The  Rev,  Richard 

"  Williams,  Robert,  Esq.,  C.N. 

*'  WoLssLEY,  Sir  Charles,  Bart 

•*  Wood,  Matthew,  Esq. 

**  That  as  all  reports  and  observations 
to  be  made  bv  the  said  Guardians  of 
Reform,  will  equally  concern  the  en- 
tire Democracy  or  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  desired  that  such 
reports  and  observations  be  uniformly 
mode  through  the  medium  of  such  daily, 
weekly,  or  other  newsj^apers,  published 


in  the  Metropolis^  as  shall  be  open  to 
the  gratuitous  insertion  of  them  as  news, 
and  not  otherwise* 

^'  And  when  you  shall  see  the  petition 
unanimously  voted,  I  trust  you  will  find 
that  Radical  Reform  and  Democratic 
Ascendancy  are  in  a  fairway  to  prosper." 

Major  Cartwrioht  to  Bentham. 

''\Sth  February,  IS21. 

''  My  dear  Friend, — Our  two  k^fis- 
latorial  members  having  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  out-of-doors  guardians 
of  Constitutional  Reform,  it  remains  for 
the  seven  wise  men  who  are  left  upon 
the  roll,  to  agree  on  their  mode  of  con- 
snltiBg  and  cooperating  in  that  service^ 
as  occasion  may  require. 

*'  As  you  may  have  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  disposable  time  at  liberty,  your 
convenience  ought  to  be  consulted.  W  ill 
you  chalk  out  the  line  that  would  best 
suit  yourself  ? 

^'  The  subjects  on  which  our  guardian- 
ship may  need  to  be  exercised,  will,  of 
course,  arise  only  occasionally  ;•  but, 
nevertheless,  a  weekly  meeting  might 
be  expedient,  although  a  part  only  of 
the  seven  may  be  able  to  attend  with 
regularity.  For  an  original  conference, 
I  mean  to  invite  my  brethren  to  dine 
with  me  some  day  this  week.  If  you 
can  favour  us  with  your  company,  name 
the  day  most  convenient  to  you.  Hav- 
ing among  us  two  divines,  we  cannot 
have  Sunday  meetings,  holy  as  our  work 
in  reality  is. 

^^  At  all  events,  after  such  a  request 
of  a  general  meetingof  the  central  county, 
the  seat  of  public  business,  and  consider- 
ing the  great  probable  utility  of  such  a 
guardianship,  it  seems  highly  proper 
that  those  who  are  willing  to  act  should 
consider  on  the  best  mode.  Holding 
myself  in  readiness  for  the  service,  I  am 
at  your  command,  to  confer  with  you 
on  the  subject  at  your  own  time  and 
place. 

*'  Yesterday,  among  some  M.P.S,  it 
was  said  by  one  of  them,  that  Lord  J. 
Russell's  Urampound  louse  was  to  be 
cracked  by  the  huge  thumb-nail  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  When  the  fate 
of  the  louse  shall  be  decided,  the  cir- 
cumstance, whether  the  end  be  Hfe  or 
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death,  may  perhaps  taaaah  matter  for 
a  eonciBB  comment. 

'^  Oar  friend  Ensor  writes  in  lugh 
spirits.  I  expect  him  in  London  ere 
long. — ^Tours  troly, 

"  J.  C." 

Bbntham  to  Major  Cartwrioht* 

^  Querns  Square  Plaee^  Westminster. 
'<  ISth  Fdfruatyy  1821. 

**  My  deab  Friend, — ^Your  letter  of 
this  daj^s  date,  replete  with  kindness  as 
it  is,  in  proposals  as  well  as  sentiments, 
cannot  from  me  receive  any  other  re- 
quital than  that  of  a  confession,  in  form, 
of  my  n  tter,  and  completely  self-conscious 
incompetence.  If,  for  the  ^  out-door 
Chtarditmship  of  the  Constitution^' 
*  seven '  be  the  desirable  number  of 
your  ^  toise  men^  I  had,  at  our  last 
conference,  the  honour  to  bring  to  your 
▼iew  the  mode  of  numeration,  by  which, 
according  to  my  arithmetic,  it  may  be 
made  up. — Yours  ever." 

But  the  Major  was  not  willing  to 
allow  Bentham  to  withdraw  from  the 
field  of  actiye  usefulness,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited;  and  in  answer  to  another 
very  urgent  letter,  Bentham  replies : — 

"  Q.  S.  P.  m  Aprily  1821. 
**  Mt  dear  Friend, — I  am  a  non- 
entity. A  nonentity  is  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing.  Why  will  you  persist  in 
regarding  me  as  an  existing  being? 
The  kingdom  of  Reform  is  yours:  I 
am  not  worthy  to  set  a  foot  in  it^  Go- 
vern it  in  your  own  way.  The  king- 
dom,— I  should  have  said  the  empire : 
as  in  Japan,  two  emperors, — the  tempo- 
ral and  the  spiritual.  Father  Hayes, 
the  spiritual.  I  need  not  say  who  the 
temporal  is.  —  Your  affectionate  and 
obedient  servant, 

*^  Jeremy  Bentham, 
"Half  blind." 

Bentham  to  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 

*^  Queen*  s  Square  Place^  Westminster, 
"  Slst  January^  1821. 

"  Dear  Sir, — That  hen  that  was  to 
have  laid  the  golden  eggs,  I  wish  you 
could  contrive  to  catch  hold  of  her  and 
rip  her  open,  that  we  may  come  at  what- 
ever embryo  gold  there  may  be  in  her : 
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for,  if  we  wait  till  it  comes  out  in  the 
regular  way,  I  fear  we  shall  have  dis- 
appointment instead  of  eggs.  There  was 
« time  when  your  humble  servant  was-^ 
^an  efKf^'  and  the  bird  in  question  ^a 
Tomtit,'  perolMd  upon  his  wing.  I  for- 
get the  Anno  DommUj  but  it  was  when 
Pythagoras  was  Panthoidis  Euphorbus. 
It  looks  to  me  as  i^  since  then,  ibe  had 
undergone  a  firesh  transmigration,  and 
become  a  humming-bird.  I  am  draw- 
ing up  a  ^Whereas,'  for  Mr  Cobbett 
to  insert  in  his  Register,  offering  to  any 
one  that  will  catch  her  and  bring  her 
to  his  office  that  he  may  wring  her 
neck  off,  a  suitable  reward,  to  be  paid 
with  that  punctuality  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  reward  in  any  such  impressive  shape, 
any  man  may  make  so  sure  of  at  his 
hands.  For  ooy  part,  if  ever  I  should 
spy  her  again,  I  should  put  on  again  my 
eagle  form,  which  would  not  cost  me 
quite  so  much  as  it  did  the  first  time, 
and  peck  her  till  she  sung  peccavi;  and, 
transforming  herself  into  a  Condor  at 
least,  not  to  speak  of  Rocs,  laid  eggs 
of  magnitude  proportionable.  *'  A  bird 
that  can  sing  and  won  t  sing,  should  be 
made  to  sing,'  says  the  proverb :  and  if 
there  is  not  another  about  laying  of  eggs, 
it  is  high  time  there  shoi^d — ^meaning, 
of  such  eg^  as  are  the  fruits  of  promise. 
"*****  I  had  to  dine  with  me  yester- 
day, that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  what  he  could  do  for  the  good 
cause,  and  what  he  is  made  of.  My 
judgment,  such  as  it  is,  is  much  in  his 
favour.  The  views  he  gives  of  things, 
in  the  two  numbers  of  his  ,*periodi(^, 
so  far  as  I  have  found  time .  to  hear 
them,  agree  perfectly  with  mine.  In 
his  conversation,  no  boasting  or  figura- 
tive rhodomontade :  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  fact,  plain  and  distinct  state- 
ment, with  all  the  marks  of  simplicity 
and  verity:  in  particular  as  towards 
myself^  except  appearing  pleased,  and 
at  his  ease ;  no  flattery,  not  a  particle 
of  flattery :  not  a  grain  of  eulogy  de- 
clared, or  so  much  as  insinuated.  Not 
but  that  my  mouth  was  open  to  have 
swallowed  it  all,  had  there  been  ever  so 
much  of  it ;  but  none  came,  and  you  see 
I  have  forgiven  him  notwithstanding. 
I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  what 
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little  proflii06s  I  got  firom  him  will  not 
be  -pekormed.  My  solitaiy  £5  had,  of 
course,  been  already  lent  to  liim.  His 
personal  interest^  aocoiding  to  his  own 
conception  of  it,  seems  to  be,  in  his 
mind,  sufficiently  identified  with  the 
universal  interest;  and  I  can  see  nothing 
that  seems  likely  to  disseTer  it.  In  re- 
gard to  OaAholic  Emancipation,  he  is,  in 
oneword,  BXiOHti^etaist,  Tories, Whigs, 
Catholic  lords,  and  other  Catholic  aris- 
tocrats, down  to  my  old  friend  Charles 
Bntler,  almost  to  a  man  are  Mtott^, 
aiding  Castiereagh  and  Co.  in  their 
endeaTonrs  to  make  the  King  Pope  as 
well  as  King,  and  add  religious  fetters 
to  political  ones.  In  the  dboice  of  the 
Irish  bishops,  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  not, 
would  not  have,  any  mfluence ;  nor,  had 
he  ever  so  much,  could  he  do  any  mischief 
with  it.  No  mischief  but  from  monarchy, 
with  aristocracy  above  or  under  it. 

^^The  conversion  of  Catholics  into 
RadiciJs  is  what  he  has  taken  for  the 
coraerHstone  of  his  influence,  and  thereby 
of  his  interest :  he  is,  accordingly,  as  I 
am,  against  Catholic  Emancipation  by 
any  other  instrument  than  radicalism,  or 
at  any  other  time  than  at  or  after  the 
triumph  of  radicalism.  On  the  veto  ques- 
tion, his  antagonist  was  ♦♦•**♦**•• 
♦t»  or  •••  ••♦♦••••**^  whichever 
his  name  is :  he  cannot  but  bewail  known 
to  you.  For  the  foundation  of  hii  fame, 
***,  I  shall  call  him  for  shortness,  took 
the  veto  side  of  the  question.  At  the 
Court  of  Rome  (♦*•♦♦  being  a  Francis- 
can friar,  and  having  passed  eight  yeam 
of  his  life  there,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
three)  they  intrigued  one  against  the 
other;  and  **♦♦*,  being  employed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  Caihoiios,  beat 
him  in  the  Propaganda  to  which  the 
matter  belongea,  (twelve  cardinals  all 
unanimous,)  till  Cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
who  is  Prime  Minister  and  omnipotent, 
was  set  against  him  by  that  Baron 
Ompteda,  whose  name  speaks  volumes. 
The  course  that  ***  took  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  his  monastic  rival,  was 
to  spread  stories  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
chastity— Tories  which,  oy  the  imputed 
publicity,  destroy  themselves.  ***,  in 
whom  the  defisumation  is  vMndatmuM^ 
gained  B ^  in  whom  it  is  but  Um^ 


ratwHM.  B*——,  who  has  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious conscience,  might,  perhaps,  if  an 
able  hand  could  get  at  him  to  work  upon 
it,  be  made  to  give  evidence  against 
♦*♦.  But,  as  yet,  for  want  of  such 
evidence,  *****  has  been  reduced  to  fall 
upon  poor  printers  and  bookselleis,  in 
the  endeavour  to  get  his  character 
cleared.  He  is  as  void  of  all  affectation 
as  any  man  I  ever  met  with :  he  shrinks 
from  no  questions :  and,  if  you  know  of 
any  surer  mark  of  probity,  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it.  Without  obtruding 
anything,  in  the  five  hours  that  he  was 
with  me,  he  told  me  as  much  of  himself^ 
in  particular  the  resources  he  has,  and 
those  he  has  not,  for  intelligence,  as  I 
had  time  to  get  from  him. 

"  To  get  anything  from  him,  I  had 
to  surmount  the  dbguBt  produced  by 
that  hideous  physiognomy  and  manner 
which  disgusted  you,  with  the  addition 
of  the  filUiy  practice  of  cramming  his 
nose  with  snuff,  all  the  time  he  was 
cramming  his  mouth  with  victuals,  and 
covering  my  clean  napkin  with  his  *  flag 
of  abomination'  filthified.  At  parting, 
necessity  compelled  me  to  shake  hands ; 
but  I  had  in  readiness  a  basin  of  water, 
into  which,  the  next  moment,  mine  were 
plunged.  In  addition  to  the  principles 
of  repulsion  you  had  to  contend  with, 
I  had  these.  As  to  reform,  however,  a 
more  promising  instrument  I  know  not 
how  to  figure  to  myself:  if  I  had  had 

the  money  I  gave  t  other  day  to ^ 

I  should  myself  have  employed,  instead 
of  my  miserable  £5,  some  hundreds  in 
the  support  of  it 

*'  As  fiir  as  I  can  find,  to  gain  or  keep 
men,  the  surest  way  is  to  appear  to 
love  them ;  and  the  surest  way  to  ^p* 
pear  to  love  them,  is  to  do  so  in  reality, 
or,  at  least,  to  act  as  if  one  did :  power- 
ful and  poweriesB,  rich  and  poor,  honest 
and  dishonest,  sincere  and  insincere^ 
wise  and  foolish,  clean  and  dirty,  am-- 
nium  gatherum ;  and  the  less  a  man 
expects  of  them,  the  more  he  will  love 
thera.  To  impute  self-preference  to 
them  individually,  or  in  little  groups, 
as  a  matter  of  discovery,  is  to  show,  not 
that  a  man  knows,  but  that  be  does  not 
know,  what  they  are  made  of.  With  or 
without  wit,  to  indulge  himself  in  pour- 
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ing  down,  or  eqaiiting  iip^  eeom  upon 
tbeir  headB^  out  of  a  foil  cbamber-pot, 
boxtowed  ^m  Lord  B.,  ia  not  the  wajfor 
a  man  to  make  either  them  or  himself 
the  happier. — ^Dear  Sir»  yoor  eincere— it 
will  be  seen  whether  too  aineere  friend." 

DUMOHT  TO  BeNTHAM. 

(Translation.) 
^  Qenaooy  2&d  FebrtMry^  1821. 

'^  Our  penal  code  has  ooeapied  a  hnn- 
dred  ailSings,  each  four  hours  long,  with- 
out reokoninff  the  time  it  took  me  to 
prepare  it.  It  now  goes  to  the  Great 
Oommiasion :  thence  to  the  Council  of 
State ; — ^then  there  will  be  an  inquiry: 
and  then  it  will  goto  the  representative 
body,  which  will  nominate  another  com- 
mission ;  all  the  diacuasiona  will  be  re- 
sumed—and there  will  be  three  debates 
in  the  Assembly:  this  is  the  enf&r 
through  which  I  have  to  pass.    *    *    * 

*U  am  fiurfrom  satisfied.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  make  many  sacrifices.  The 
expoeitiye  part  is  mutilated.  The  in- 
structions of  the  Council  of  State  re- 
quited that  a  maximum  of  punishment 
soould  be  established,  which  the  judges 
may  diminish.  And  this  has  enervated 
the  whole  law.  Yet  it  is  baaed  upon 
your  viewa.  Eveiy  crime  is  defined— 
there  is  an  exposition,  such  aa  it  is, — 
aggravation  and  attenuation  are  intro- 
duced,— private  and  public  offences 
follow  the  appropriate  order.  This  is  a 
great  point :  it  shows  the  practicability  of 
your  plan— that  it  is  not,  aa  the  r^rters 
of  the  Penal  Code  in  France  decided, 
*  a  beantifnl  speculation  of  a  study.' 
It  is  evident  that  thia  manner  of  treat- 
ing Penal  Law,  ia  the  moat  complete 
and  the  moat  compact.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  is  preserred,  but  almost 
only  m  terrormn^  and  for  cases  so  grave, 
that  the  public  sentiment  would  scarodiy 
be  wounded  by  its  infliction." 

The  Diario  den  Cortes^  of  15th  April, 
gives  the  following  account  of  what 
passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, at  Lisbon,  on  the  pres^itation  of 
Bentham's  writing : — 

*^  A  letter  was  read,  which  had  been 
directed^  by  his  Excellency  Joze  da 
Silvm  Cttralho,  to  Senhor  Sepnlveda,  (a 


deputy,)  accompanying  the  works  pre- 
sented by  the  iuostrious  J,  Bentham  to 
the  august  Congress.  Senhor  Sarmento 
proposed,  that  out  of  respect  to  the  illus- 
trious Jurisconsult,  an  exception  should 
be  made  from  ^e  rules  of  the  House, 
and  an  honourable  mention  made  of  that 
present.  Senhor  Moura  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  adding,  that  the  Regency  should 
be  directed  to  order  that  those  works  be 
translated  into  Portuguese.  Senhor  Mai- 
galha^a  advised,  that  a  copy  of  the  Act 
should  be  sent,  by  the  same  channel,  to 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Constitutionalists. — 
All  which  was  agreed  to.* 

BmrTHAM  TO  Cabtwbioht. 
"C.AP.,  litJun^  1821. 
^'  Joy  to  great  CsBsar !  They  relent, 
— ^they  are  afraid  of  you.  You  are, 
however,  a  little  disappointed :  and  be- 
cause you  are,  I  am.  Three  months  in 
a  Bastile  would  have  been  a  crown  of 
martyrdom." 

J.  B.  Sat  to  Bkrthak. 
(Translation.) 

'' Paris,  Sth  Jufy, 

^^  Public  affairs  fill  me  with  profound 
diaguat  France  is  a  robust  body  covered  ^^ 
with  vermin,  which  suck,  and  gnaw, 
and  irritate  it.  At  tlie  first  movement 
the  vermin  will  be  crushed, — ^but  the 
movement  must  take  place, — and  it  will 
be  a  ^ntaneous  movement.  Counsels 
have,  mdeed,  been  given, — and  given  in 
vain,  and  the  counsellors  are  strangled. 

^'  In  political  cases,  the  jurors  are 
selected  from  even  among  the  personal 
enemies  of  the  accused.  Advancement, 
recompenaes,  follow  those  judges  whose 
judgments  are  the  nioM  severe.  Buona- 
parte placed  Hie  judiciary  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive,  and  our  courts 
are  become  the  instruments  of  our  police. 
Administration  exeroisee  the  functions 
of  a  Police,  in  the  interest  of  the  rulers, 
and  nothiuff  more. 

^'  According  to  the  law,  only  news- 
papers ott^t  to  be  subject  to  censorship. 
All  publications  are  so,  in  feet  Five 
copies  must  be  deposited  bef<Mre  publica- 
tion,— and,  if  the  object  be  popular, 
Uiere  is  a  judicial  seizure  which  prevents 
the  sale.    Appeal  ia  uaeleas :  to  whom 
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can  an  appeal  be  made  ?  To  the  reiy 
persoDB  m>m  whom  the  arbitraiy  orden 
emanate. 

^^  Yet  our  people  crV)  Long  live  the 
Charter !  bo  your  people  cry,  Long  live 
the  Qaeen ! — It  means  little, — ^it  is  only 
a  cry  of  opposition.  The  state  of  the 
world  astonishes,  as  much  as  it  afflicts, 
the  philosopher.  Nothing  is  like  it  in 
history,— except  the  Stnarts'  period  with 
you, — and  this  will  end  as  that  ended. 

^  There  is,  indeed,  food  enough  for  ex- 
asperation,—-bnt  the  remedy  is  at  hand." 

Miss  Frances  Wright's  "  View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  America,"  had 
much  interested  Bentham,  and  brought 
about  a  personal  acquaintance  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  author.  In  one 
of  her  letters  (Sept.  12, 1821)  she  gives 
this  account  of  La  Fayette : — 

Frances  Wright  to  Bbkxham. 
^^  Haying  passed  a  day  in  Paris,  I 
set  out  for  La  Grange,  (about  forty 
miles  English  from  hence.)  Imagine  my 
dismay,  on  finding  that  General  Fayette 
had  crossed  me  on  the  road,  having  been 
summoned  on  business  to  Paris.  His 
family  (which  comprises  three  genera- 
tions,— sons  and  daughters,  with  their 
wives,  husbands,  and  children,  to  the 
number,  in  all,  of  nineteen)  received 
me  with  every  possible  demonstration  of 
respect  and  regard,  but  were  in  despair 
at  the  absence  of  the  General, — as  I  was 
in  the  same.  I  determined  to  return 
next  day,  to  meet  him  here,  which  I  did. 
You  will  say  again,  *  giddy  goose,'  why 
did  you  set  off  for  La  Grange,  without 
having  written  beforehand  ?  There  are 
reasons  for everjrthing,  great  philosopher. 
I  had  found  a  letter  in  Paris  notifying 
the  approach  of  some  English  friends, 
who  were  coming  to  see  all  the  sights  of 
this  gay  cit^,  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
days.  Civility,  therefore,  constraining, 
for  this  period,  my  presence  in  Pans, 
I  was  obliged  to  seize  the  only  day  that 
remained  to  me  before  their  arrival,  for 
my  journey  into  the  country.  Return- 
ing late  at  night,  I  sent  a  note,  early 
the  following  morning,  to  General  Ia 
Fayette,  who  soon  answered  it  in  person. 
Oar  meeting  was  scarcely  without  tears, 
(at  least  on  my  side,)  and  whether  it 


was  that  this  venerable  friend  of  human 
liberty  saw  in  me  what  recalled  to  him 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  recollections 
of  his  youth,  (I  mean  those  connected 
with  America,;  or  whether  it  was  only 
that  he  was  touched  by  the  sensibility 
which  appeared  at  that  moment  in  me, 
he  evidently  shared  my  emotion.  He 
remained  about  an  hour,  and  promised 
to  return  in  the  evening,  (he  was  en- 
gaged to  dine  with  Constant.)  My 
sister,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fiunily, 
escorted  to  Beaujons  (a  sort  of  Yauxhall) 
our  English  friends,  while  I  remained 
to  receive  General  La  Fayette.  We 
held  an  earnest  Ht&^tHe  until  after 
midnight.  The  main  subject  of  our  dis- 
course was  America,  although  we  wan- 
dered into  many  episodes  and  digressions. 
^'  The  enthusiasm  and  heart  affection 
with  which  he  spoke  of  our  Utopia^  the 
high  respect  he  expressed  for  ^  c)m»- 
acter  of  its  people,  the  ardent  love  of 
liberty  which  breathed  through  all  his 
discourse,  found,  I  need  not  say,  an 
answering  note  of  sympathy  in  me.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  particularly  in- 
terested by  the  allusions  in  my  work  to 
the  history  of  the  American  Revolution: 
Mrou  made  me  live  those  days  overagain.' 
ivL  speaking  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
he  exclaimed,  ^  We  were  an  army  of 
brothers ;  we  had  all  things  in  common, 
our  pleasures,  our  pains,  our  money,  and 
our  poverty.'  At  another  time^  he 
observed,  ^  No  historian  could  render 
justice  to  the  virtues  of  that  army,  no 
words  could  paiut  their  sufferings,  still 
less  could  they  paint  their  fortitude,  their 
disinterested,  andsublimepatriotism.'  He 
observed,  also,  upon  the  simple  manners, 
warm  hospitality,  and  pure  morals  of 
the  Amencan  nation,  *'  You  have  only 
rendered  justice  to  them,'  he  added, 
smiling ;  *'  truly  they  are  the  best  and 
happiest  people  in  the  world.'  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  we  talked  of  you  often, 
and  that  General  La  Fayette  expressed 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  to 
whom,  as  he  observed,  the  whole  human 
race  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

Miss  Wright  reports,  from  Crenend 
La  Fayette's  authority,  several  intereei- 
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ing  anecdotes  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution : — 

'^  A  few  days  after  the  surrender  of 
Buigoyne,  General  Ghites,  greeting  his 
prisoner,  of  whom  he  had  already  made 
a  friend,  held  out  his  hand,  and  shaking 
that  of  Burgo3me,  exclaimed,  with  his 
usual  characteristic  warmth  and  frank- 
ness— *  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Gene- 
ral.* '  I  do  not  douht  you  are,*  returned 
B. ;  '  hut  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  your 
having  the  pleasure.' " 

^  When  the  news  came  to  Europe  of 
Howe's  entrance  into  Philadelphia,  an 
Englishman  saidtoDr  Franklin — 'Well, 
Doctor,  Howe  has  taken  Philadelphia.' 
*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  Philadelphia  has 
taken  Howe.'  This  was  well  verified, 
when  Howe  was  shut  up  there  for  the 
winter." 

**  While  Franklin  was  negotiating  in 
Paris,  he  sometimes  went  into  a  cafe  to 
play  at  chess.  A  crowd  usually  as- 
sembled, of  course  to  see  the  man  rather 
than  the  play.  Upon  one  occasion, 
Franklin  lost  m  the  middle  of  the  game, 
when  composedly  taking  the  king  from 
the  board,  he  put  him  in  his  pocket,  and 
continued  to  move.  The  antagonist 
looked  up.  The  fiEUse  of  Franklin  was 
so  grave,  and  his  gesture  so  much  in 
earnest,  that  he  began  with  an  expostu- 
latoiy,  *'  Sir.'  '  Yes,  Sir,  continue,'  said 
Franklin,  'and  we  shall  soon  see  that 
the  party  without  a  king  will  win  the 
game.'" 

A  curious  fact,  connected  with 
French  politics,  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
her  letters.  "  We  went  yesterday,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, and  saw  the  entrance  of  the  new 
ministers  drawn  from  the  ultra  benches. 
The  ultras  have  had  a  hard  fight  for  the 
victory.  There  has  been,  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  a  most  amusing  union  of 
votes  between  the  extrhne  droits  and 
exirhne  gauche.  Indeed,  all  parties 
seemed  agreed  in  flouting  the  ministers, 
however  different  their  ground  of  quar- 
rel. The  king,  finding  it  impossible  to 
cany  anything — his  speech  censured  by 
the  Chamber,  and  his  bills  thrown  out, 
struck  his  colours  three  days  since,  and 
gave  to  Monsieur  the  nomination  of  the 


ministers;  upon  which  occasion  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  '  Je  ne  $uis  pas 
fojchi  ds  cstts  occasion  assez  curieuss  ds 
voir  ds  mon  vivant  comms  Iss  choses 
ss  pasisront  apris  ma  morV  " 

''  When  the  present  Beotian  race  of 
ministers  made  their  first  bow  to  the 
king,  after  some  gracious  speeches, 
(which  the  cunning  old  gentleman  can 
always  say  to  those  he  dislikes,)  he 
nodded  his  head,  and  cried  macts  ani- 
mi.  *•  Ls  Roi  n^ms  a  tres  bisn  r^,' 
said  one  of  the  party  as  they  left  the 
presence.  *  Comment  bisn  regi*! '  ex- 
claimed the  Due  de  Bellune.  '  Mar- 
chsz  animaux !  Je  ne  trouvs  risn  de 
bien poli  Id' " 

When  Carlisle  was  imprisoned,  Bent- 
ham  wrote  to  him  a  letter  with  a  sub- 
scription, in  which  he  says  : — 

Bantham  TO  Richard  Cuilislb. 

'^  In  consequence  of  your  advertise- 
ment in  the  Traveller ^  of  the  10th  or 
11  th  October,  1821, 1  write  this  to  de- 
sire your  acceptance  of  £  ,  as  a 
contribution  towards  your  support  under 
persecution  :  and  as  a  testimony  of  my 
respect  for  your  persevering  intrepidity 
and  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  what, 
in  your  eyes,  is  useful  truth. 

^*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  desire, 
not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  for,  any  more  than 
against,  any  of  the  opinions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  to  which  you  have  given 
expression  in  any  of  your  works :  what- 
ever they  may  be,  had  they  been  oppo- 
site to  what  they  are,  my  weak  endea- 
vours towards  your  support,  under  the 
oppression  you  are  enduring,  would  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  are. 
Your  cause  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  cause 
of  all  dissenters  of  every  denomination, 
from  the  corruptive  and  demoralizing, 
and  stnpifying  tyranny  of  every  estab- 
lished and  persecuting  church.  Nor 
should  I  regard  with  less  sympathy  and 
indignation,  any  persecution  for  opmions 
directly  opposite  to  mine  in  every  point, 
than  for  opinions  directly  coincident  with 
my  own  in  every  point :  nor  do  I  under- 
stand how  any  Christian  dissenter,  of  any 
denomination  or  profession,  can,  with  any 
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pretenskm  to  eoiuaat&acj^  oomplaiii  of 
any  hardahip^  which,  in  that  ehaiacter> 
it  may  happen  to  him  to  lahoor  under, 
and  at  the  sametime  regard,  withont  still 
stronger  emotion,  those  afflictions  and 
hardi^ipa  which  have  heen  heaped  np 
upon  jou,  under  which  you  have  heen 
so  long  and  so  manfully  standing  up. 

^^  These  sentiments,  which,  as  long  as 
I  can  rememher  anything,  have  been 
always  mine,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction 
to  find  concurred  in,aslhave  found  in  nu- 
merous instances,  by  menof  distinguished 
piety,  and  whose  helief  in  that  system  of 
opinions  against  which  your  writings 
are  directed,  has  ever  been  unquestioned. 
One  I  will  mention  without  difficulty, 
he  having  been  for  some  time  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  injurious  antipathies.  It  is 
the  late  Reverend  Dr  Lindsay.  I  know 
not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know,  whether  the 
opinions  which  you  advocate,  are  of  that 
sortwhich  denominate  a  man  an  atheist. 
If  they  are,  yon  may  number  among 
these,  in  whose  eyes  any  prosecution 
institnted  against  you  on  that  account, 
would  have  been  no  less  odious  than  they 
are  in  mine — that  amiable  and  univer* 
sally  beloved  divine.  This  part  of  his 
sentiments,  is,  I  beUeve,  in  print,  under 
his  name.  Be  this  as  it  may,  that  they 
were  his,  and  that  he  made  no  secret  of 
fthem,  is  what  I  am  assoied  by  the  as- 
envances  given  me  by  some  of  the  most 
intimateofhisfiriends.  Thephilanthropy, 
in  wbkk  is  necessarily  included  the  hor- 
ror of  intolerance  on  the  score  of  opin- 
ion, forms  a  bond  of  nnion  and  sym» 
pathy,  the  strength  of  which  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  principle  of  disunion 
that  can  be  product  by  particular  opin- 
ions however  opposite^  on  points  however 
important  It  is  to  these  I  ascribe  an 
eflfusion  of  sympathies,  which  that  ex- 
cellent man  produced  in  a  blank  leaf 
of  a  riddy  bound  volume  of  his  sermons 
with  which  he  presented  me  not  long  be- 
fore his  death. 

^'  I  mention  athdsm,  as  being  the 
fltnmgiest  case,  andas  affording  to  perse- 
ention  its  most  plausible  pretence.  Aa 
prosecntions  on  this  account,  and  every 
other  endeavour  to  suitress  or  cramp 
the  circulation  of  that  or  any  other  opin- 
imi,  on  a  subject  of  such  prime  impor- 


tance in  reliffion,  have  experienced  the 
most  decided  disapprobation  from  the 
men  preeminent  in  piety,  acoordii^  to 
the  Christian  system — so  am(mg  those 
who  have  taken  the  most  furious  and 
most  conspicuous  part  in  such  f»rosecu- 
tions,  have  been  those  in  whose  mstance 
atheism,  professed  in  the  most  violent  and 
offensive  manner,  has  been  notorious. 

«« In  my  eyes,  not  only  is  any  such 
persecution  an  act  of  immorality  m  one 
of  its  most  mischievous  shapes,  but  a  sort 
of  confession  or  presumptive  evidence  of 
non-belief  in  the  venr  opinions  which  the 
persecutor  thus  professes  to  support 

««  No  man  is  so  lost  to  shame,  as  to 
main^uUi  that,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
field  of  thon^t  and  action,  it  can  be 
subservient  to  justice,  it  can  be  other- 
wise than  subversive  of  justice,  to 
suppress  any  relevant  aigument  on 
either  side,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  are  free ;  how  that  which  is  unfa- 
vourable  to  the  establishment  of  truth 
jor  determining  the  conduct  of  a  Jury, 
can  be  less  unfiBivourable  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  conduct  of  a  Judge,*  or 
every  o^r  person,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, is  what  I  am  unable  to  per- 
ceive." 

In  1821)  I  was  engaged  with  Bent- 
ham  in  a  controversy  on  the  reeligibi- 
lity  of  rejpresentatives.  By  the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812,  no  deputy  was  re- 
eligible.  Bentham  attacked  this  provi- 
sion. ^^  As  soon  as  the  manhas  learnt  his 
trade,*— he  argued— '^  You  say  he  shall 
not  cany  it  on.  But  it  oppeued  to  me 
that  the  quantity  of  intellectual  aptitude 
which  be  gained  by  experience  was  more 
than  counterbfdanoed  oy  the  amount  of 
moral  aptitude  which  he  lost  by  the  pos- 
session of  power.  Bentham  wished  me 
to  tdl  him  som^  of  the  grounds  of  my 
<^Mnions.  I  wrote  to  him  from  Madrid, 
December  9,  1821  :— 

JoON  Bowsnro  to  Bsmtbam. 

'*  I  have  seriously  thought  of  it^— and 
I  mean  to  ^tack  you---to  attack  yon  in 
your  very  tower  of  stoength.  I  mean  to 
justify  the  ^  fMm-r^i^i^itjfclau§e.'  I 
have  Deen  weighing  reasons  finr  days:  I 
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have  been  weighing  them  in  your  ba- 
lance, and  I  fiwcy  I  see  my  way  clear 
through  them. 

"Yon  are  curious  to  see  the  som&- 
thing  which  is  to  be  said.  Now,  what 
greater  security  can  you  have  for  the 
subject  many,  than  to  make  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  ruling  few  those  of 
the  subject  many  ;  and  how  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  By  making  every  man,  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
great  mass  of  his  interests,  one  of  the 
f^nyy  yon  will  induce  him  to  take  care 
of  their  interests,  because  they  will  be  his 
intereets  while  he  is  one  of  &e/ew.  He 
who  knows  (for  instance)  that  he  is  to  be 
39  years  of  life  one  of  the  governed, 
and  only  one  year  one  of  the  governors, 
has  the  motives  of  39  years,  which  will 
weigh  in  favour  of  the  many^  and  the 
motives  of  only  one  year  to  weigh  in 
favour  of  ike  few, 

.  "  Again,  is  the  possession  of  political 
power  that  which  best  fits  us  for  its  ex- 
ercise? I  should  think  not.  I  never 
knew  the  man  who  was  not  injured  or 
spoiled  by  it.  I  never  knew  the  man 
who  did  not  think  his  reasons  better  for 
being  authoritative.  I  never  knew  the 
man  whose  reasoningdidnot  become  more 
authoritative  when  it  acquired  factitious 
influence.  Is  your  experience  with  mine  ? 

"You  will  say — ^they  won't  reelect 
the  man  who  is  injured  or  spoiled — 
but,  I  imagine,  the  contrary  is  the  ex- 
perience of  almost  everybody:  is  it  not 
better  to  elect  one,  the  nreshness  of 
whose  public  virtue  the  mildew  of  poli- 
tical power  has  not  yet  invaded  ? 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  the  most 
intelligent  American  I  ever  met  with 
say,  ih&ty  in  the  U.  S.,  even  with  that 
minor  portion  of  political  power  they 
confer,  there  had  been  no  instance  of  a 
man  being  undeteriorated  by  it :  that 
Jefferson  withstood  its  influence  longer 
than  any  other  man;  but  after  five-yeajrs' 
possession  of  power,  he  was  ehaneed,  and 
felt  it,  and  owned  it.  My  friend  added, 
that  one  year  sitting  in  the  legislature, 
unfitted  nmety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  for 
legislation :  and  he  h^d  been,  and  is  in 
hiSbits  of  intercourse  with  almost  eveiy- 
body  of  public  or  extensive  reputation.  I 
have  DOW  special  opportunities  of  mark- 

V0L.X. 


ing  the  corrosive  influence  of  power  on 
my  old  friends  of  the  Cortes :  and  I  say 
— ^give  me  what  I  have  here — ^Universal 
Sulhige— and  I  would  not  have  one 
of  them  reelected — No— not  Toreno  ? 
Heaven  forbid!  Nor  Puigblanch?— no— 
Nor  Quiroga  ? — ^worse  than  either. 

"There  is  not  a  man  among  them 
what  he  was  in  1819.  There  is  not  a 
man  among  them  who  is  not  looking 
forward  to  a  reelection  two  years  hence 
— and  he  will  be  linked  meantime  to  the 
ruling  few  by  some  thread,  or  some  chain. 

"  Now,  suppose  a  majority  of  the  pre- 
sent deputies  reelected :  they  would  be 
worse  next  session  than  they  have  been 
this.  Their  blunderings  would  lead  to 
other  blunderings,  andour  friend Toreno's 
^principle  of  stability  (that's  the  se- 
cret; and  did  you  see  that  he  made  no 
account  of  any  of  your  objections,  but 
that  one^  in  which  he  saw — self-concern- 
ment?) would  be  the  stability  of  sinister 
interest— of  interests  of  the  privileged 
few,  as  against  the  unprotected  many. 

"But  how  (you  say)  is  the  honest 
Deputy  to  be  rewarded — the  dishonest 
punished  ?  Matter  of  reward  enough — 
and  of  punishment  too,  the  people  have 
in  their  power.  A  sheet  of  paper,  like 
this,  with  a  thousand — ^ten  thousand, 
approving  names  to  it;  would  not  that 
be  a  reward  ?  A  letter,  such  a  one  as  was 
written  at  Lisbon  on  the  24th  of  April, 
would  not  that  be  an  encouragement? — 
and  reprobation  doesnot  want  its  varieties. 

"Now,istheknowledgeofthe  Tactique 
of  public  assemblies  of  higher  impor- 
tance than  the  security  of  moral  apti- 
tude? What  do  our  men  learn  at  St 
Stephens?  The  sound  of  their  cat-call ! 
Nothing  more,  that  I  see.  Need  a 
man  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  a  wise  and  honest 
legislator?  I  know  a  place-^not  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  not  far  from 
it,  which  would  be  a  better  school ;  and 
were  I  a  priest,  or  an  inquisitor,  I  would 
eaetort  from  you  the  confession,  that  had 
you  passed  your  life  among  those  whose 
trade  is  law-making,  you  would  not 
have  understood  the  art  and  mjrstery 
so  well  as  you  do, 

"  Yet  more ;  I  look  over  the  lists  here, 
and  if  there  are  any,  better  than  the 
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rest,  they  ore  those  who  sit  for  the  first 
time,  ts  it  not  too,  something  to  send 
every  year  back  among  the  many — ^those 
who  "know  the  wicked  tricks  of  the  few — 
to  spread  through  society  some  hundreds 
of  individuals,  capable  of  scattering  the 
wisdom  or  the  virtus  they  have  learnt 
among  the  few  ?  Should  not  everyone 
of  them  be  a  most  desirable  check  on  the 
one  hand,  and  amost  desirable  encourage- 
ment on  the  other — for  the  man  who 
should  follow  him,  and  for  all  the  rest  T 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  by  these  and 
other  arguments,  of  convincing  Bent- 
ham.  Ue  agreed,  that  the  non-re- 
eligibility  clause  was  wisely  devised; 
but  to  give  to  deliberative  assemblies  the 
advantages  of  continual  and  acquired 
experience,  he  proposed,  that  a  Continu- 
ation Committee  should  be  left  at  the  end 
of  a  Session,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Legis- 
lation into  the  Session  that  followed  it. 

Notes  in  Bentham's  Memoiundum-Book, 
1821. 

"Pride  and  power  are  sony  com- 
panions: pride  and  weakness  still  worse." 

"  The  title  of  Chevalier  sans  peur  and 
sans  Tiproche  has  been  given  by  the 
French  to  their  countryman,  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard.  The  title  of  Statesman 
sans  peur  and  sans  reprocke^  remains  as 
yet  unoocupied.  My  hope  is,  that  at 
my  death  I  may  be  found  to  be  not 
altogether  without  a  claim  to  it." 

'^  Avoid  conceiving  and  expressing 
useless  resentment.*' 

"  If  suspicion  and  accusation  of  bad 
conduct  attach  to  you  in  a  determinate 
shape ;  in  so  &r  as  it  is  in  your  power  to 
disprove  it,  do  not  fly  into  a  passion,  but 
give  disproofs :  to  fly  into  a  passion  is  a 
guilty  man's  sole,  and,  therefore,  natural 
resource:  disproofs  are  the  only  means  of 
distinguishing  your  case  from  that  of  a 
guilty  man." 

"When  you  observe  marks  of  stu- 
pidity, bewafe  of  asperity  in  your  obser- 
vations. Only  so  fEur  as  negligence  is 
the  cause,  can  they  be  of  any  use.  Sup- 
pose negligence  out  of  the  question,  the 
effect  of  any  asperity  is  to  give  purely 
useless  pain,  and  to  excite  resentment 


towards  yourself  on  the  score  of  injustice 
and  cruelty." 

^^  Duelling, — ^The  man  who  values 
himself  on  his  personal  courage,  inde- 
pendently of  the  application  made  of  it, 
values  himself  on  that  which  is  possessed 
in  a  higher  degree  by  a  dog,  especially 
when  he  is  mad." 

"  Liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  the 
press,  liberty  of  opinion  at  large — all 
these  are  in  one  place  or  anotiier  estab- 
lished. The  lust  that  remains  to  be 
established,  and  which  yet,  in  its  whole 
extent,  is  scarcely  so  much  as  advocated, 
is  liberty  of  taste" 

^Solitary  Confinement,— -To  think 
that  by  vacancy  of  mind  mental  improve- 
ment can  be  assured!  It  is  by  well 
fillin^it,  not  by  leaving  it  unfilled,  that 
I  (in  Panopticon)  should  have  operated." 

"Delusion  representing  benevolent 
beneficence  as  an  attribute  of  power  and 
we^th.  Whatever  little  gocnl  the  man 
of  wealth  and  power  does,  or  suffers  to 
be  done,  is  attributed  to  himself:  what- 
ever evU,  is  attributed  to  his  agents.'' 

^^  Packed  Juries, — ^From  a  jury  of 
corruptionists,  what  justice  can  be  ex- 
pected in  favour  of  a  denouncer  of  cor- 
ruption V* 

"  Condolencies,  as  well  as  mournings, 
are  bad  things.  Men^  and  more  espe- 
cially women,  give  actual  increase  to 
their  grief  while,  under  the  notion  of 
duty  and  even  of  merit,  they  make  dia- 
play  of  it.  If  all  ufioumings  were  alto- 
gether out  of  use,  a  vast  mass  of  suffer- 
ing would  be  prevented  from  coming 
into  existence.  Some  savage  or  barbar- 
ous nations  make  merry  at  funerals. 
They  are  wiser  in  this  respect  than 
polished  ones. 

"Instead  of  offering  condolence  to 
your  friend,  if  you  cannot  persuade  him 
to  take  any  amusement,  contrive  that 
business  shall  in  some  shape  or  other 
make  an  irresistible  demand  on  his  at- 
tention." 

"  Wondered  formerl3r  by  J.  B.,  why 
governments  coul'd  not  join  in  reducing 
their  military  establishments  ?  Wonder 
now  no  longer:  they  are  kept  up  against 
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— not  one  another,  so  mach  as  against 
the  people." 

'^  How  abenid  to  ascribe  superhuman 
virtues  to  a  monarch  to  whom  the  law 
has  left  no  motives  to  ordinary  human 
virtues !" 

"  Constitutional  Law. — Corruption- 
ists  and  place-hunters  favour  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  two  species  of  minds — ^the 
black  and  the  white  ;  and  of  the  exis- 
tence or  denouement  on  the  part  of  the 
white  for  the  convenience  of  ultra  eulo- 
gizing those  partisans  of  theirs  from 
whom  they  have  expectations.  So  like- 
wise the  system  of  balance  of  power  in 
the  Constitutional  system;  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  people,  by  whom 
no  overpaid  places  will  be  tolerated, 
much  less  any  needless  or  useless  places 
or  sinecures,  there  may  be  a  king  to  be- 
stow all  these  good  things,  and  a  set  of 
lords  to  support  him  in  doing  so." 

''  Every  act  of  support  to  a  constitu- 
tion, in  which  corruption  is  the  instru- 
ment of  Government,  is  an  act  of  acces- 
saryship  to  eveiy  instance  of  obsequi- 
ousness to  corruptive  influence." 

'^  Abstain  from  imagining  possible 
evils  not  preventible.  Example — by  an- 
ticipating diseases — stone — blincbesB, 
&c.  So  when  preventible,  after  the 
means  of  prevention  have  been  settled." 
"  1822. 

*'  The  appetitefor  power  increases  with 
th4  exercise  of  it :  every  exercise  pro- 
duces resistance :  every  act  of  resistance 
applies  a  fresh  stimulus." 

'^  On  first  entrance  into  the  possession 
of  power,  a  man  can  scarcely  suspect  to 
what  a  pitch  his  appetite  for  it  will  swell." 

^Nations  are  bandiedfrom  foot  to  foot, 
like  balls,  for  the  sport  of  monarchs." 

"•  Civil  Code  should  give  no  power  of 
restricting  enjoyment  of  persons  in  eese^ 
for  the  sa&e  of  persons  not  in  esse :  no 
tyranny  of  the  dead  over  the  living." 

*^  Has  human  life  more  in  it  of  pain 
than  of  pleasure  ?  By  no  means.  Why? 
For  this  plain  reason :  because  it  is  in  so 
high  a  degree  in  our  power  to  embrace 
pleasure,  and  to  keep  pain  at  a  distance. 

'^  On  this  point  several  philosophers 
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have  fallen  into  a  notion — a  conception 
happily  as  erroneous  as  it  ismehmcholy. 
Locke,  for  example,  takes  for  the  cause 
of  everything  tluit  we  do  uneasiness: 
uneasiness  is  a  modification  of  pain-— of 
suffering.  If  this  were  correct,  the  state 
of  every  man  would  be,  at  all  times,  a 
state  of  uneasiness,  of  pain,  of  suffer- 
ing. 

*'  Maupertuis,  in  the  outset  of  an  essay 
of  his,  has  f&Uen  into  the  same  erroneous 
mode  of  expression,  and  thence  as  it 
should  seem  of  conception.  This  ex- 
pression, conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
finition, is  not  now  remembered,  except 
that  it  is  still  more  determinate,  and 
thence  more  decidedly  erroneous  and 
melancholy. 

^  A  man  who  is  in  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  one  pleasure,  may  be  thiulung, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  thousand  others, 
receiving  from  each  of  them  the  pleasure 
of  an  expectation." 

**  John  Hunt — ^The  tried,  undaunted, 
persevering,  intelligent,  and  upright 
defender  of  the  people  s  liberties,  at  his 
post  of  honour,  the  Coldbath  Fields' 
prison.  From  Jeremy  Bentham,  14th 
May,  1822." 

^^  If  you  wish  a  man  to  do  a  thing, 
to  save  him  the  pain  of  a  refusal,  put  it 
to  him  as  slightly  as  may  be.  Perhaps 
you  will  do  so  and  so." 

^^Complication  is  the  nursery  of 
fraud." 

^^  Intemperate  language  is  strife  upon 
paper." 

^'  Al^bra,  as  distinguished  from  arith- 
metic, IS  nothing  more  than  a  particular 
mode  of  giving  conciseness  and  compact- 
ness to  expression." 

^*  Scorn  should  be  repaid  with  scorn : 
oppression  with  resistance :  sham-rulers 
should  receive  sham-obedience." 

''  In  exemplification  of  the  prodigious 
utility  of  general  urbanity  to  seB-re- 
garding  interest,  bring  to  view  Eldon, 
Sidmouth,  Castlereagh,  Canning,  &c. 
Urbanity  does  whatScripture  says  is  done 
by  chanty.  By  this  virtue  on  the  small 
swe,  vice  in  its  most  mischievous  and 
efficient  forms  on  the  largest  scale,  to 
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what  a  degree  may  it  not  be  covered 
from  opprobrium !" 

**  A  circamstance  that  increaaes  the 
ratio  of  the  power  of  pmiishment  to  that 
of  reward  is  the  man's  less  sensibility  to 
pleasure  than  pain. 

^  A  circumstance  that  diminishes  it  is 
the  greater  latitude  a  man  has  in  respect 
of  the  application :  the  less  the  respon- 
sibility :  for  eveiy  man  who  has  it  may 
scatter  it  almost  at  pleasure.*' 

^  If  you  find  a  man  out  in  any  design 
acainst  you  that  he  would  be  ashamed 
of,  act  accordingly :  but  do  not  let  him 
know  of  your  oUscovery ;  for,  the  more 
ashamed  he  is,  the  more  intensely  will 
he  be  your  enemy. 

^'  li^  while  contriying  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, a  scheme  by  which  you  would 
not  be  benefited,  but  more  injured,  he 
tells  you  your  benefit  is  the  only  object 
he  has  in  view :  contradict  him  not,  but 
thank  him." 

*'*•  Extra  ornaments  of  the  soldiery  be- 
long to  the  toy-shop,  kept  up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  great  baby,  whose 
cradle  is  on  the  pinnacle  of  power,  and 
who  is,  of  necessity,  always  a  spoiledchild. 

^^  lliey  form  part  of  the  capital  stock 
composed  of  the  instruments  of  corrup- 
tion and  delusive  influence.* 

*'  For  sanction  of  their  murder,  the 
Manchester  murderers  hsA power:  but 
so  has  eveiy  other  murderer  had,  or  the 
murder  he  committed  would  not  have 
been  committed. 

^'  The  sinecure  depredator  has  power 
to  commit  his  depredations :  but  so  has 
every  highwayman  had,  who  has  ever 
taken  a  purse,  or  he  would  not  have 
taken  it." 

'^  If,  in  conversing  with  a  man,  you 
find  him  imbued  wiUi  opinions  which  to 
you  seem  mischievously  enoneous,  if 
there  be  a  probability  of  converting  liim, 
make  the  attempt,  giving  him  as  little 
uneasiness  as  may  be.  But  if  there  be 
no  such  probability,  do  no  such  thing : 
as  where  there  is  no  probability  of  your 
seeing  him  often  enough.  You  wound 
his  feelings,  and  you  draw  upon  yourself 
his  displeasure." 

*'  Ckneral  Qbeenrations    should  not 


precede  the  simple  or  particular  state- 
ments of  which  they  are  the  inference. 
Having  the  particular  already  in  his 
own  mind,  the  writer  is  apt  to  forget 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  his  readers^ 
and  thus  falls  into  obscurity. 

*^  Exceptions — ^When  the  eeneral  ob- 
servations are  already  familiar  to  most 
readers :  and  these  are  not  among  the 
novelties  a  man  means  to  teach,  but 
among  the  conceesa  which  he  brings  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  procuring  re- 
ception for  the  novelties." 

^Compared  with  that  of  which  the 
seat  is  in  the  highest  places^  the  most 
flagrant  depravity,  whidi  has  seat  in  the 
lowest  places,  sinks  into  insignificance." 

'^  Customariness  is,  to  the  unthinking, 
conclusive  evidence  of  ajptitude :  under 
a  corrupt  government  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse." 

^  If  it  be  through  the  happiness  of 
another,  or  others,  in  whatsoever  num- 
ber, that  man  pursues  his  own  happi- 
ness, still  the  direct,  and  immediate,  and 
nearest  object  of  pursuit  is  not  the  less 
his  own  happiness  :  the  happiness  of 
others  is  but  a  means  to  that  relatively 
universal  end." 

"  For  fonn^  of  Gh>Tenmieiit  let  fools  eontett : 
That  which  b  bwt  administered  ia  bert.^ 

^'  One  of  the  most  foolish  couplets  that 
was  ever  written — if  written  with  know- 
ledge ;  for  Pope  was  merely  the  satellite 
of  Bolingbroke.' 

Bentham's  services  to  humanity,  in 
distributing  the  seedsof  useful  andbeauti- 
fttl  plants,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
He  took  some  pains  to  get  the  Mangel 
root  introduced  into  Norway.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr  Sibbald  (9th  January,  1622) 
he  says : — 

^^  Norway  is  a  country  that,  by  various 
ties,  has  of  late  taken  possession  of  my 
sympathy.  On  reading  your  letter,  con- 
sidering the  climate  of  Labrador,  and 
the  fiicUities  which,  according  to  your  ac- 
connt,  the  plant  has  of  enduring  severo 
frost,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  Nor- 
way could  be  put  in  posBesBion  of  it,  the 
plant  might,  to  that  oold  and  poor  emm- 
tiy,  be  a  most  important  blean^g.    It 
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might  be— bat  it  belongs  mucb  rather  to 
you  than  to  me,  to  say  whether  it  might 
or  might  not  be  to  Norway,  what  the 
potato  is  to  Ireland." 

It  was  an  invariable  injunction  laid  on 
his  travelling  friends  to  send  home  the 
seeds  of  all  esculent  vegetables  which 
fell  in  their  way;  and  he  was  never 
happier  than  when  planning  the  best 
means  for  their  advantageons  distribu- 
tion. 

Bbntbam  to  Henry  Brougham. 

<'  I2ih  Mfjof,  1822. 
*'  Oet  together  a  gang,  and  bring  them 
to  the  Hermitage,  to  devour  such  eatables 
and  diSnkables  as  are  to  be  found  in  it. 

**  I.  From  Honourable  House: — 
*^  1.  Brougham,  Heniy. 
^^2.  Denman. 
^'  3.  Hume,  Joseph. 
^  4.  Mackintosh,  James. 
^'  5.  Ricardo,  David. 

•*  II.  From  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields:— 

"  6.  "Whishaw,  James. 
"^  III.  From  India  House: — 

"^  7.  Mill,  James. 

''  Hour  of  attack,  half  after  six. 

^'Hour  of  commencement  of  plun- 
derage, seven. 

^^  Hour  of  expulsion,  with  the  aid  of 
the  adjacent  Police-ofBce  if  necessary, 
quarter  before  eleven. 

^  Day  of  attack  to  be  determined  by 
Universal  Suffrage. 

*'  N.B.— To  be  performed  with  ad- 
vantage, all  plunderage  must  be  regu- 
lated. 

"  Witness  matchless  Constitution." 

Bentham  to  Richard  Rush. 

"Q.  <S^.P.,  Westminster^ 
"  Oct.  9,  1822. 
"  Sir, — ^That  just  resentment  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  excited,  has  been 
excited  by  this  attempt  to  t3rrannize. 
On  one  condition  alone  forgiveness  may 
be  hoped  for.  From  Saturday  to  Thurs- 
day you  are  disengaged:  you  cannot 
deny  it :  name  any  one  of  those  days.  Of 
that  which  could  be  said  in  Baker  Street, 
there  is  not  anything  that  cannot  as  well 


be  said  at  Q.  S.  P.  You  are  a  very 
bombardinian,  and  want  to  see  the  world 
pulverized  into  chaos,  which  you  know 
would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of 
my  breaking  that  vow  which  you  have 
thus  been  endeavouring  to  make  me 
break.  I  have  lately  refused  two  of 
your  brother  diplomatists  :  they  would 
neither  of  them  have  had  the  audacity  to 
make  such  a  proposal,  had  they  known 
half  as  much  of  me  as  you  do.  Is  it 
that  any  acquaintance  of  yours  has  that 
idle  curiosity  which  some  people  have, 
who,  when  they  hear  said  of  a  man  that 
he  has  somethmg  out  of  the  way  about 
him,  feel  an  itch  to  look  at  him  ?  If  so, 
the  proposal  is  not  only  tyrannical,  but 
insidious.  The  honest  way  would  have 
been  to  have  offered  sixpence.  I  could 
produce  those  who  would  give  a  shilling, 
provided  a  dinner  was  to  be  had  into 
the  bargain,  which,  indeed,  would  be  a 
condition  implied.  If  there  is  really 
anything  of  this  sort  in  the  wind,  I  am 
ready  to  hear  anything  you  may  have 
to  say  to  me  on  the  subject  As  for 
you,  you  have  no  vow  to  plead,  nor  so 
much  as  a  habit ;  refusal  on  your  part 
would  be  not  only  without  justification, 
but  without  excuse.  I  have  really  seve- 
ral thiuffs  which  I  could  wish  to  say  to 
you,  and  hear  from  you,  provided  always 
that  so  just  a  resentment  as  mine  can  so 
&r  be  mastered. 

**  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
from  you  or  from  Mr  Adam  Smith  that, 
several  months  ago,  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  Constitution  printed  on 
one  side  of  half  a  sheet  of  a  newspaper. 
That  Europe  might  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
I  gave  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
CArontc/^,  who  promised  insertion,  which 
he  has  never  given  it.  At  present,  now 
that  I  have  a  pressing  need  for  it,  the 
rascal  says  he  cannot  find  it.  Could 
love,  money,  or  crime  obtain  the  loan  of 
another  copy  for  a  time  to  be  limited  ? 
I  would  give  bond  for  its  never  being, 
during  any  part  of  the  time,  physically 
speakmg,  out  of  my  reach. 

'*  Six  has  never  been  my  hour,  but 
it  shall  be  now,  since  you  have  named 
it.  You  are,  therefore,  now  completely 
nailed. 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  see  what  one  of 
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my  naughty  boys  has  been  scribbling, 
as  if  from  me,  while  I  was  washing. 
Come  any  one  of  the  days  you  and  he 
have  mentioned,  and  you  shall  hear  me 
disavow  whatsoever  requires  to  be  dis- 
avowed.— Being  ever  most  truly  yours." 

In  October,  1822, 1  was  arrested  by 
the  French  government.  Bentham  im- 
mediately addressed  Mr  Canning,  and 
obtained  his  instant  intervention  in  my 
fiavour.  I  am  persuaded  he  felt  more 
distress  from  my  imprisonment  than  I 
experienced  myself.  On  my  release,  he 
seized  me,  and  pressing  me  several  times 
to  his  bosom — '^  As  the  hart  panteth  for 
the  water  brooks,  so  panted  my  heart 
for  thee,  my  son !" 

Bentham  wrote  in  1822,  of  Lord 
Eldon  :— 

"It  was  reserved  for  these  days  to 
produce  a  man  who,  being  at  the  head 
of  what  is  called  justice,  could  sit  in 
quiet,  and  make  a  speech  to  any  such 
effect  as  this : — '  For  the  office  which  I 
occupy,  my  inaptitude  is  complete:  it  has 
ever  been  so:  I,  notwithstanding,  climbed 
into  it :  remove  me  out  of  it  who  can.' " 

Bbktham  to  his  Bbother,  Sib  Samuel. 

"*  January,  10,  1023. 

"  You  have  your  gimcracks,  now  for 
one  of  mine.  Mjrza  Mohammed  Khan,  a 
young  Persian  not  thirty,  him  I  want  to 
come  in  contact  with,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  you  should.  What  I  have 
heard  concerning  him,  I  have  just  heard 
from  Hassuna  D'Ghies,  ambassador  at 
this  court  from  Tripoli.*  You  would  be 
as  jealous  as  a  dragon,  if  you  knew  half 
the  esteem  and  affection  I  have  for  this 
young  man,  of  whom  I  have  been  mak- 
ing a  study  for  these  five  or  six  months. 

"  Mohammed,  a  most  intimate  friend 
of  his,  is  a  real  object  of  compassion, 
and,  by  favour  of  Providence,  capable 
of  being  in  various  ways  made  of  essen- 
tial use.  His  uncle,  whose  property  he 
has  inherited,  was  a  man  of  opulence  of 
the  mercantile  class,  who  had  accounts 


•  For  a  notice  of  DXrhies,  tee  Works,  vol.  viii. 
.p.  555. 


to  settle  with  the  despot  of  Persia. 
Upon  his  death,  the  despot  seized  hold 
of  this  young  man,  and,  by  the  most 
horrible  tortures,  extracted  from  him  a 
sum  of  £70,000.  The  renuuns  of  his 
property  have,  however,  been  sufficient 
to  place  him  in  a  state  of  opulence.  The 
uncle  had  had  large  dealings  with  British 
India.  £2,400  a-year,  which  he  has  in 
the  funds  of  that  country,  constitute  but 
a  part  of  it. 

^'Somehow  or  other  he  got  out  of 
Persia,  and  has  for  some  time  resided  at 
Bordeaux,  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  Consul  there,  to  whose  care  any 
letter?  must  be  addressed.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and, 
for  that  country,  cultivated  mind;  but 
from  the  sufferings  he  underwent  in  his 
torturings,  his  mind  is  not  yet  recovered. 
His  desire  had  been  to  come  and  settle 
in  this  country ;  but  was  terrified  from 
it  by  our  bugbear  the  Alien  Act,  fearing 
that  our  people  here  would  give  him  up 
to  the  tyrant.  Against  this  I  have 
assured  our  friend,  they  neither  would 
nor  could  do  any  such  thing :  thev  could 
compel  him  to  quit  the  country,  but  the 
place  he  went  to  would  be  of  his  own 
choice.  My  friend  and  I  are  very  de- 
sirous of  having  him  here.  A  consider- 
able part  of  his  fortune  he  would  be  glad 
to  devote  to  the  service  of  mankind." 

When  the  Greek  Revolution  broke 
out,  Bentham  wrote  to  Dr  Parr,  of  date 
the  17th  February : — 

Bentham  to  Dr  Parr. 

*'  "Worthy  Friend  op  olden  Time, 
— ^Can  you  sing,  Ille  ego  qui  quandatn  ? 
Can  you  sing  it  in  Greek.  I  want  a 
little  batch  of  good  Greek  for  a  useful 
purpose ;  and  if  not  in  your  bakehouse, 
m  what  other  can  it  be  looked  for  with 
any  reasonable  hope  ?  In  the  days  of 
your  youth,  you  received  instruction 
from  Greece  in  no  small  quantity.  Lo ! 
I  will  put  you  in  the  way  to  make  some 
return  for  it.  On  the  ldth~25th  of 
January  twelvemonth,  the  Greeks  pro- 
mulgated at  Epidaurus,  under  the  name 
of  Organic^  a  temporary  (Constitutional 
Code  :  a  French  translation  I  have  be- 
fore me.     It  is  in  a  work  of  M.  C.  D. 
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Raffenel,  intituled,  *  Hittoirs  de»  ivine- 
fMM  de  la  Greeey  pages  from  429  to 
440.  Ab  accredited  agent  sent  from 
that  country  to  this,  writes  to  me  a 
letter,  desirmg  mj  observations  on  that 
Code,  together  with  any  other  such 
assistance,  in  the  waj  of  legislation,  as  I 
may  be  disposed  to  give  to  them.  In  a 
predace  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Poli- 
tics— a  copy  of  which  he  sent  me,  form- 
ins  the  thirteenth  volume  of  his  Ellenie 
BMiotkeca^  Paris,  1821 — Doctor  Corai, 
a  renowned  literary  leader  of  the  Greeks, 
a  sojourner  in  Paris  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  recommends  it  to  his  country  to 
translate  the  works  of  Bentham,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others,  on  Legislation. 
Having  other  intelligent  disciples  in 
that  country,  I  have  some  reason  to 
think  something  in  that  way  has  for 
some  time  been  going  on. 

^'  In  a  case  such  as  this,  there  is  al- 
ways no  small  danger  of  suppression. 
If  they  find  it  suit  their  personal  views, 
the  ruling  few,  who  apply  to  you  for 
your  ideas,  give  publicity  to  them;  if 
not,  they  stiiie  them.  I  give  the  man 
in  question  to  understand,  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  if  I  do  anything  for 
them,  this  must  not,  shall  not  be.  I 
require  from  him  the  assurance,  that  in 
his  opinion,  whether  it  happens  to  suit 
their  views  or  not,  if  I  send  them  any- 
thing, they  will  give  fair  publicity  to 
it :  at  any  rate,  that  they  will  oppose  no 
obstruction  to  the  divulgation  of  it ;  and 
that  he  will  employ  such  influence  as  he 
possesses  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  this 
treatment  to  it.  I  give  him  at  the 
same  time  to  understand,  that  our  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject  is  destined 
for  publication;  and  that  to  do  what 
depends  upon  myself  towards  securing 
my  fiurthing  candle  from  being  kept 
under  the  bushel  till  the  time  for  its 
being  of  use  is  at  an  end,  I  shall  light 
up  a  gas-light  from  it  in  this  country, 
and  send  it  off  to  Greece,  where  it  shall 
render  itself  visible  to  all  eyes. 

^  Being  but  a  bad  scholar  in  Rhetoric, 
when  I  get  into  a  metaphor,  or  an  alle- 
gory, I  get  into  a  scrape:  the  sooner 
I  am  out  of  it  the  better.  It  is  high 
time  for  me  to  return  to  my  theme,  and 
prefer  in  plain  English  my  petition  for 


some  good  Greek.  If  I  go  on  as  I  have 
already  begun,  I  shall,  in  no  long  time, 
and  no  large  space,  give  them,  in  ad- 
dition to  observations  on  this  their  Con- 
stitutional Code  or  Proposed  Code,  a 
ditto  of  my  own,  with  Reasons  for  every 
Article  and  distinguishable  part  of  an 
Article :  the  whole  as  much  compressed 
as  possible.  If  they  come  up  to  my 
terms,  as  above,  I  shall  finish,  or  at  least 
endeavour  to  finish,  what,  in  a  very  few 
days,  I  have  already  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  in,  and  in  the  original 
English,  print  and  publish  it  here. 
Moreover,  if  you  will  furnish  me  with  a 
correspondent  portion  of  Parrian  Greek 
to  put  by  the  side  of  it,  English  and 
Greek  shall  be  printed  column-wise, 
and  thus  we  will  descend  to  posterity 
together,  hand-in-hand,  cheek-by-jowl, 
till  old  Time  is  tired  of  carrying  us. 

"My  good  fortune  has  just  now 
brought  me  a  disciple,  able,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  as  well  as  willing — 
willing  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm — to  do 
what  is  requisite  to  the  completing  for 
the  press  those  papers  of  mine  on  the 
Rationale  of  Evidence,  of  the  fragment 
of  which,  containing  the  first  140  pages, 
you  have  had  a  copy,  I  believe,  almost 
ever  since  it  was  printed.  It  had  in 
those  days  the  good  fortune  to  find 
favour  in  your  sight :  should  that  same 
fovour,  or  any  moderate  portion  of  it, 
abide  still,  this  will  be  not  unacceptable 
news  to  you. 

"  A  third  edition  of  my  Fragment  on 
Government,  (for  a  second  was  printed 
in  Dublin  in  the  days  of  piracy,)  is  to 
come  out  (so  the  bookseller  informs  me) 
in  the  course  of  this  week :  Item^  a 
second  edition  of  my  Introduction  to 
Morals  and  Legisktion :  this  last,  not 
in  one  volume  4to,  as  before,  but  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  in  which  is  a  portrait 
which  they  made  me  sit  for.  It  seems 
well  engraved:  I  have  seen  it;  and 
people  say  it  is  like.  Both  these  are 
booksellers'  jobs  of  their  own  propoeal. 
I  get  nothing :  I  lose  nothing :  I  desire 
nothing  better ;  and  so  everybody's  sa- 
tisfied. 

"  The  first  of  March,  or  the  first  of 
April,  comes  out  a  number  of  the  Eurch- 
pean  Magazine^  with  another  portrait 
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of  me  by  another  hand.*  Considerable 
expectations  are  entertained  of  this  like- 
wise. When  yon  see  a  copy  of  a  print 
of  'the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time  of 
the  Queen's  Trial,'  in  hand  by  Bowver, 
and  expected  to  come  out  in  a  month  or 
two,  you  will,  if  Bowyer  does  not  deceive 
me,  see  the  pHiz  of  your  old  friend  among 
the  spectators:  and  these,  how  small 
soever  elsewhere,  will,  in  this  print,  for- 
asmuch as  their  station  is  in  the  fore- 
ground, be  greater  than  Lords.  Oddly 
enough  made  up  the  group  will  be.  Be- 
fore me,  he  had  got  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine  of  former  days,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  He  and  I  might  have  stood  arm- 
in-arm  ;  but  then  came  the  servile  poet 
and  novelist,  Sir  Walter  Scott :  and  then 
.  the  ultra-servi]e  sack  guzzler,  Southey. 
Next  to  him,  the  old  lUdical — ^what  an 
assortment!  But  this  wholesale  print 
manufacturer  is  £ftmed,I  understand,  for 
the  sort  of  knowledge,  called  knowledge 
of  the  world.  His  object  was,  to  get 
something  to  meet  everybody  s  taste. 
No  fewer  than  five  times,  within  little 
more  than  a  year,  have  I  been  plagued 
with  people,  to  waste  in  this  way,  so 
many  portions  of  the  scanty  remnant  of 
a  time,  which,  if  employed  to  any  good, 
would  otherwise  have  been  employed  to 
a  so-much-better  purpose.  At  first,!  was 
wise  and  negative :  I  entered  upon  the 
career  of  folly ;  and,  by  some  means  or 
other,  was  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the 
point  just  mentioned  :  the  two  attempts 
which  cost  me  most  time,  I  considered 
as  having  failed.  When  I  rose  up  to 
walk  and  preach  this  letter,  could  I  have 
thought  that  the  preachment  would  have 
drawled  on  to  so  enormous  a  length?  If 
I  copld,  I  should  have  assuredly  spared 
bymuch  thebirgest  portion  of  your  time, 
as  weU  as  my  own,  and  not  kept  codifi- 
cation so  long  at  a  stand,  by  it.  But  I 
have  an  excuse  inacough  and  cold,  which 
has  kept  me  in  a  state  of  confinement  for 
these  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  which, 
producing  comparative  indolence,  renders 

*  The  European  Magazme^oi  April  1823,  oon- 
taans  a  short  memoir  of  Bentham  ;  accoimNinied 
with  ft  portrait.  The  portnit  is  not  a  stieceasral  one. 
That  by  Piokennll,  of  all  the  pictures  painted, 
is  incompaxably  the  best.  It  is  distingnisned,  in- 
deed, by  everr  sort  of  excellence.  Of  busts  of 
Bentham,  that  by  David  of  Angers  is  admirable. 


tibe  labour  of  the  hand  Cutigning  to  me. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  labour,  or  rather 
by  means  of  it,  I  am  full  as  gay  as  ever 
I  was :  more  so,  I  believe,  tluin  when 
you  first  saw  me  in  I  know  not  what  ill- 
directed  attempt  to  be  fine,  and  accused 
me,  in  your  own  mind,  (I  dare  say 
not  williout  sufficient  ground,)  of  cox- 
combiy.  May  this  efiusion  find  you 
impre^ted  with  equal  and  correspond- 
ing gaiety.  But,  w)iatever^u  write — 
and  I  fiatter  mygelf  you  will  not  leave 
all  this  gossip  completely  unanswered — 
employ  some  hand  other  than  your  own, 
if  your  wish  be,  that  it  be  read  by  any- 
body :  otherwise,  what  you  write,  might 
as  well  be  in  the  language  of  the  moon, 
as  in  that  which  to  you  seems  English. 
A  luminary  such  as  you,  cannot  but  be 
surrounded  by  satellites  in  abundance : 
one  yon  may  have  for  English :  the  same, 
or  another,  for  Greek.  Do  by  me  as 
you  have  been  done  by ;  and  what  you 
write,  will  be  no  less  eosy  to  read,  than 
worthy  of  being  read. 

^^  I  thought  to  have  enclosed  for  your 
amusement,  a  single  sheet,  containing  a 
printed  copyof  apoem  in  modem  Greek, 
and,  alas!  in  rhyme,  on  the  Greek  insur- 
rection. I  have  looked  for  it  where  it 
used  to  be,  and  lo!  it  has  vanished. 

^'  I  have  just  learnt  that  the  Greek 
agent  expects  to  set  out  on  his  return 
on  Monday  next.  You  see,  therefore, 
how  important  it  is  that  I  should  have 
an  answer  from  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Dr  Pabb  to  Bentham. 
''JJotton,  Februa9y2fHh^  1823. 
^^  Dear  and  excellent  Mb  Bent- 
HAM,-*-The  wisdom  of  your  preachment, 
and  its  importance,  would  have  been 
more  than  ample  compensation  for  what 
you  call  the  length :  and  I  shall  apply 
to  it  a  very  pertinent  line. 

**  *NoB  sunt  longa  quibus  nihil  est  quod  demere 
poaais.* 

You  sent  the  first  part  of  the  Law 
of  Evidence.  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
seem  to  hear  my  own  voice.  I  have 
told  Denman  that  I  never  learned  any 
principles  from  Gilbert,  or  from  the 
much  better  book  of  Philips.  Your 
book  will  tell  me  what  no  other  man 
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yet  knows,  and  what  ought  to  be  known 
by  every  man,  of  virtae  and  reflection. 
I  hope  the  Fragment  on  Goyemment  is 
to  be  enlarged.  I  shall  get  your  Intro- 
dnetion  to  Morals  and  Legislation.  I 
must  look  after  a  portrait.  I  shall 
laugh  heartily  to  see  your  figure  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  those  reptiles,  Walter 
Soott  and  Southey.  You  haye  acted 
with  great  discretion  and  great  dignity 
in  your  negotiations.  Most  assuredly 
your  works  will  find  their  way  through 
£nrope,  and  most  assuredly  impostors 
and  tyrants  will  feel  the  effects  of  them. 
Dr  Corai  is  a  scholar  of  the  highest 
class :  I  haye  two  of  his  works,  which 
I  read  with  great  delight.  His  sagacity 
is  worthy  of  his  erudition,  and  his  autho- 
rity is  ver^  great  among  all  men  of 
letters.  Give  yourself  little  trouble 
about  the  modem  Greek  yerses,  they 
are  of  little  worth  in  the  judgment  of 
scholars. 

*^But  we  must  encourage  all  their 
virtues  whatsoever.  Mr  Bentham,  upon 
jurisprudence  your  wisdom  sets  yon 
above  all  writers,  ancient  and  modem. 
Your  fame  will  be  immortal ;  and  your 
memory  will  be  followed,  not  only  by 
the  admiration,  but  the  gratitude  of  all 
civilized  nations  and  all  ages.  To  my 
mind  you  are  a  sort  of  apostle,  and  I 
almost  worship  you.  Pray  let  me  know 
the  issue  of  your  negotiation.  I  must 
have  your  Codification  Circular.  I  want 
not  only  to  read,  but  to  study  all  that 
falls  from  your  pen.  Don't  talk  of  your 
gas-light.  Posterity  will  say  of  Jere- 
miah Bentham,  what  Lucretius  said  of 
Epicurus, — 

**  *  Qui  genas  hnmaniim  ingenio  sapentTit  et  omiMii 
PiMstinxit,  stollas  exorttu  uti  etneriiu  boV 

^  I  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss  my 
male  amanuensis,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood will  supply  no  successor.  My  fe- 
male scribe  does  pretty  well  in  Latin, 
when  I  set  the  book  before  her,  or  when 
I  direct  her  to  make  a  previous  copy  of 
what  I  dictate  orally.  But  the  process 
is  very  troublesome  to  both  parties.  If 
you  were  to  ofier  me  a  mitre,  I  could 
make  no  progress  in  Greek ;  and  if  I 
had  an  auxiliaiy,  I  should  really  be  at 
a  loss  for  topics.     Well,  you  will  send 


me  the  original  English.  Be  it  so.  But 
my  Greek  would  not  recommend  your 
English.  Depend  upon  it,  that  which 
you  write  will  soon  be  translated  into 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  In 
two  or  three  years  it  will  find  its 
way  to  Germany.  The  difficulty  is  in 
finding  a  donee  and  intelligent  disciple, 
who,  without  marring  your  unparalleled 
good  sense,  can  prepare  a  translation  in 
modem  Greek.  Yet,  when  the  fame 
of  your  book  reaches  Greece,  the  best 
informed  men  will  be  anxious  to  give  it 
publicity  among  their  countrymen.  Mr 
Bentham,  I  continue  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  you  with  regard,  with  respect, 
with  admiration,  and  with  confidence,  and 
with  thankfiilness.  Believe  me,  most 
sincerely,  your  friend. 

^  P.S. — I  shall  read  again  and  a^n, 
and  I  shall  carefully  preserve  your  mes- 
timable  letter.    God  bless  you  !** 

Major  Cartwrioht  to  Bbntham. 
''  8^  March,  1823. 
^^  JoHiv  TO  Jbrbmt,— Although  thou 
art  so  unaccountable  a  being  as  to  pre- 
fer sitting  in  thine  own  study,  writing 
for  mankind,  to  attending  a  political 
meeting  to  hear  men  talk  for  two  or 
three  hours,  thou  wilt,  nevertheless,  re- 
ceive a  card  of  invitation  to  such  a 
meeting  for  the  12th;  when,  if  it  so 
please  thee,  instead  of  attending  the 
said  meeting,  to  write  a  few  lines  that 
may  be  useful  in  forwarding  the  object 
in  pursuit,  why,  be  it  according  to  thy 
perverse  humour.     Thine, 

"John." 

Dr  Parr  to  Bentham. 

''March  19,  1823. 
"Dbar  and  excellent  Mr  Bentham, 
— I  never  can  write  legibly.  I  am  no 
scribe.  I  am  hardly  able  to  pen.  I 
am  wholly  unfit  for  business,  or  corre- 
spondence, from  the  sudden  death  of  my 
dearest  and  most  conscientious  friend. 
If  I  were  summoned  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  or  standing  in  the 
witness-box  of  a  court  of  justice,  or 
conversing  in  a  private  room,  I  should 
readily  answer  any  questions  about  my 
Prebend.  No  crime  has  been  perpe- 
trated by   the  petitioner  himself — no 
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injary  is  done  to  individnals — ^no  plun- 
der IS  committed  on  public  property. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  the  bearing  of 
Mr  Hume's  intended  motion :  it  pro- 
bably will  not  be  pleasing  to  the  gener- 
ality of  Churchmen.  But  if  I  under- 
stood and  approved  of  it,  yet,  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  I  should  be  unwiUing  to 
take  any  part.  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
in  the  tenure  of  my  Prebend  property, 
he  would  find  little  to  censure.  You 
cannot,  yourself^  be  a  more  warm,  or  a 
more  grateful  admirer  of  Mr  Hume, 
than  I  am.  His  diligence,  firmness, 
exactness,  and  integrity,  are  most 
praiseworthy.  He  truly  stands  aloof 
from  party  connexions.  What  is  it  to 
him,  whether  he  be  or  be  not  slighted 
by  the  Outs,  or  slandered  by  the  Ins. 
He  draws  after  him  public  esteem,  and 
public  praise.  But  you  should  advise 
him  to  be  more  correct  in  detailing 
minor  circumstances.  But  what  right 
has  Brougham  to  warn  him  ?  Have  we 
forgotten  his  rudeness,  when  he  was 
concocting  such  a  meritorious  plan  for 
the  regulation  of  abuses  in  schools  ?  Mr 
Hume  is  a  great  public  benefactor; 
and  to  me  it  is  wonderful,  that,  with  so 
little  help  from  the  Whigs,  and  so  much 
insult  firom  the  Tories,  ne  never  gives 
utterance  to  contemptuous  or  virulent 
language. — ^I  am  truly  your  admirer, 
and  afficted  friend,"  &c. 

Extracts  of  a  Lettbb  from  Bbntham 
TO  THB  Greeks. 

"  Navemher  24,  1823. 

*•*•  Grecians  ! — Some  there  are  among 
you  who  say, — Give  yourselves  to  a 
king !  Give  yourselves  to  a  king  ? 
Know  that,  if  you  do  so,  you  give 
yourselves  to  an  enemy — to  an  enemy, 
and  that  an  irresistible  and  perpetual, 
an  irresistible  and  implacable  one. 
Yes— <liametrically  opposite  in  every- 
thing is  his  interest  to  yours :  and  what 
worse  can  be  said  of  the  worst  enemy  ? 
It  is  your  interest  to  keep,  every  one  of 
you,  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  for 
his  own  use.  It  would  be  your  king's 
interest  to  get  from  each  of  you  the 
lajBt  penny,  to  lavish  upon  his  own  lusts, 
his  instruments,  and  his  favourites,  to 


satiate  what  is  insatiable — ^his  own  ra- 
pacity, and  that  of  his  instruments  and 
Aivourites. 

"Be  the  object  what  it  may,  when 
the  will  and  the  power  are  both  in  the 
same  hand,  the  effect  takes  place.  The 
will,  to  engross  to  itself  all  the  objects 
of  human  desire,  is  in  every  human 
breast:  to  the  will,  a  king  adds  the 
power :  can  the  consequence  be  donbt- 
lul  ?  He  will  not  take  everything  from 
you  to-day,  seeing  that,  if  he  did,  when 
that  was  gone,  there  would  be  nothing 
for  him  to  take  to-morrow.  No  slave- 
holder starves  his  slaves,  seeing,  that  to 
work,  a  slave  must  live.  Your  king 
would  not  take  everything  from  you; 
but  what  he  would  leave  to  you  would 
be,  at  all  times,  as  little  as  possible.  It 
is  so  everywhero :  under  the  Turks,  you 
were,  in  no  small  proportion,  free  mm 
the  presence  of  an  enemy;  you  paid 
tribute; — ^your  condition  could  not  be 
bettered — 4>ut  it  was  not  made  worse. 
Not  a  family  in  which  he  (a  king)  will 
not  have  a  spy.  For  where  the  aroh- 
plunderor  is  a  king,  where  is  the  family 
in  which  there  will  not  be  some  one 
looking  for  a  share  in  the  plunder  ? 

"  Nay,  but,  say  the  Royalists,  ^our 
betrayers, — our  monaroh  shall  be  a  bmit- 
ed  one.  Grecians,  believe  them  not. 
Limited  ?  yes,  for  a  moment ;  and  till 
the  chains,  which  from  the  very  first 
moment  will  be  intolerable  to  him,  can 
be  thrown  off.  AVould  you  see  how 
easily  all  such  chains  can  be  thrown  off? 
Look  to  Spain :  look  to  Portugal.  All 
monarchs  are  ready  to  lend  all  their 
hands.  Chains  imposed  in  these  times 
on  monarohs,  are  snapped  asunder  in  a 
moment.  Look  atMexioo.  There  started 
up  a  new  emperor.  There,  too,  there 
were  a  few  chains  for  show, — ^like  those 
which  are  worn  by  the  hero  of  a  tragedy, 
light  and  polished  as  art  can  make 
them :  he  snapped  them  as  if  they  had 
been  piecrust :  and  this  comes  by  op- 
pression and  depredation  without  a  bridle 
and  without  stint. 

^'  And  these  securities  in  the  slum  of 
chains,  who  are  they  that  are  to  keep 
them  on  ?  A  set  of  expectants,  whom 
he  will  have,  with  so  many  mouthsto feed, 
and  all  at  your  expense.    To  keep  them 
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in  sabserriency  your  burden  will  be 
doubled :  and  this  is  the  sort  of  security 
you  will  get, — ^with  your  nominal  limi- 
tations. 

*^  Look  to  France :  look  to  the  great 
charter :  eight  years  have  not  elapsed 
mnce  it  was  granted,  and  what  is  the 
yalue  of  it  now  ? 

^  In  Spain,  the  fourth  part  of  what 
the  people  were  made  to  pay  in  taiies 
for  the  expense  of  government,  was 
eveiy  year  devoured  by  the  monarch : 
thus  much  was  known  and  avowed: 
what  was  secretly  added  by  debts  con- 
tracted, and  secret  pillage,  was  incal- 
culable. Thus  stood  the  matter  in  1 787 : 
and  from  that  time  to  that  of  the  hapless 
Revolution,  it  grew  worse  and  worse. 

"  The  worst  will  not  come  at  first.  To 
lull  you  into  acquiescence  there  must  be 
the  outside  of  security.  But  though  the 
day  cannot  be  calculated,  the  worst  will 
come  one  day,  so  sure  as  the  bad  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  day.  Power,  money, 
mischievous  lustre,  vengeance,  nothing 
can  a  monarch  ever  get,  that  does  not 
serve  him  as  an  instrument  for  getting 
more.  The  more  he  wastes,  the  more 
thoroughly  are  all  under  him  corrupted 
and  deluded. 

^  Waste,  corruption,  and  delusion,  go 
on  hand  in  hand,  and  increase  together, 
till  every  thing  absorbable  is  absorbed. 

*^  Now,  for  what  is  it  that  any  man 
can  propose  to  you  to  put  yourselves 
under  an  irresistible  plunderer,  but  for 
the  assurance  of  sharing  in  the  plunder, 
— ^but  that  the  plunder  may  be  shared 
in  by  himself? 

^'  In  England,  one  lawyerhas£  23,000 
a-year,  which  he  keeps;  besides  several 
times  as  much  which  he  must  give,  in- 
deed, but  which  he  gives  to  whom  he 
pleases:  and  there  is  a  bishop  who  has 
as  much  again.  Not  long  ago,  there 
was  a  parish  priest  who,  for  doing  no- 
thing, received  £12,000  a-year,  and  his 
delight  was  in  driving  stage-coaches. 

"  In  a  republic,  they  will  tell  you, 
there  is  no  security.  No  security  in 
a  republic?  say,  rather,  no  security 
anywhere  else.     Look  to  the  Anglo- 


American  republic:  what  security,  what 
prosperity,  what  constantly-increaBing 
prosperity,  wasever  comparable  to  theirs  ? 
so  it  has  been  these  forty  years;  and 
every  year  brings  a  vast  increase. 

"  Of  all  other  governments,  the  least 
bad  is  that  of  England.  Yet,  under 
England,  six  millions  and  a  half  of  Irish- 
mengroan  in  irremediable  distress,  under 
unrelenting  tyranny.  They  are  kept 
hungry  and  naked  by  priests,  and  other 
creatures  of  monarchy,  who  £Bbtten  on 
their  spoils. 

^*  So  sure  as  you  have  a  king,  so  sure 
has  the  Holy  Alliance  another  member. 
And  what  is  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  an 
alliance  of  all  kings,  against  all  those 
who  are  not  kings.  Were  there  no  such 
alliance,  remedy,  under  the  most  grievous 
tyranny,  would  be  but  too  difiicult :  un- 
der the  Holy  Alliance,  all  remedy  would 
be  impossible.  When  there  was  no  Holy 
Alliance,  in  eachState,  oppression,  though 
under  a  monarchy,  might,  for  a  time,  be 
more  or  less  mitigated  by  a  revolution 
in  that  State.  It  was  so  in  England  in 
1688.  But  now,  under  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, there  can  be  no  mitigation  in  re- 
volution in  any  one  State,  without  a 
revolution  in  every  other. 
.  '^  In  England,  the  king  is  not  yet 
what  he  is  in  Spain.  But  from  whence 
is  it  that  he  is  not  ?  Is  it  for  want  of 
desire  to  be  so  ?  Ask  those  whose  lan- 
guage is  the  known  creature  of  his  will : 
the  journalists  who  watch  his  every 
thought,  and  whose  daily  productions 
accompany  his  daily  bread  to  his  table." 

The  President  of  the  Portuguese 
Cortes  wrote  to  Bentham,  in  1823,  a 
letter  frill  of  admiration,  requesting  he 
would  look  through  all  the  articles  of  the 
Portuguese  Constitution,  and  suggest 
any  amendments  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Assembly.  These  were  days  of 
boundless  happiness  to  Bentham,  when, 
from  every  side,  testimonials  of  respect 
and  afiection  were  flowing  towards  him, 
and  when  all  events  seemed  concurring  in 
advancing  the  great  interest  to  which  he 
was  devoted. 
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182a-27.    -fix.  75— 79, 

EttabliBluaoiit  of  tbs  Weitmiiiit«r  Review* — ^Loid  Eldon. — ^Bnrdett. — Caibolie  Anodation.— EztncU 
from  Noto-Book.r~IUtioDAle  of  Bewird.— Independence  of  the  Judges^— Hamuuty  to  Animab.— 
Boliyir,  and  Beniham'k  Works.— Visit  to  Pans.—Deathof  Pair.— President  Adsins.~-GoTenior 
Phuner, — Reminiscences. — Del  Valle. — American  Law. — Sjdnej  Smith.— €onTenBtion,and  Notices 
of  Gtote,  Borke,  Junius,  North,  Fox,  Wedderbum,  Erudne,  Talleyrand,  Lansdowne,  Donning, 
Barr4,&c 


In  1823,  the  Wettmintter  Eemew 
was  started.  The  fdnds  were  all  far- 
nished  bj  Bentham.  The  editors,  for 
some  years,  were  Mr  Soathem  in  the 
literaiy,  and  myself  for  the  political 
department.  It  afterwards  paned  into 
mj  hands  alone;  and  next  was  carried 
on  by  me  in  connexion  with  Colonel 
Perronet  Thompson.  Its  appearance 
excited  no  small  fluttering  among  the 
two  sections  of  the  aristocracy,  which  it 
attacked  with  equal,  though  not  an  un- 
discriminating  araour.  The  sale,for some 
time,  was  nearly  3000 ;  and  as  its  readers 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  among  the  un- 
opulent  and  democratic  claaws,  whose 
access  to  books  is  principally  by  asso- 
ciations of  various  sorts,  the  number  of 
its  readers  was  yery  great.  It  was  the 
first  quarterly  oigan  of  the  Radical  party, 
— ^it  was,  in  fact,  the  first  substantial  lite- 
rary proof  that  there  was  a  Radical  party. 
The  Tories  hailed  it,  in  a  succession  of  ar- 
ticles in  Blackwood  and  elsewhere,  as  the 
harbineer  and  eridence  of  schism  among 
the  Whigs.  It  was  rather  the  evidence 
of  hearty  union  and  cooperation  among 
a  large  section  of  reformers.  The  Re- 
view was  originally  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Longman  and  Co. ;  but  they 
professed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  Radicalism 
of  its  politics,  and  peremptorily  refused 
to  proceed,  after  some  of  the  articles  had 
been  printed.  Baldwins  became  the 
publishers ;  but  no  instance  of  prosecu- 
tion against  the  work  ever  occurred  in 
the  course  of  its  career.  Of  the  Weat- 
mimter  Review^  Bentham  gives  this 
account  to  one  of  his  correspondents : — 
"  Now  as  to  the  New  Review,  yclept 
the  Westminster  Review^  Quarterly^ 
No.  1.  to  come  out  the  first  of  next  year, 


1824.  What  think  you  of  your  old 
antediluvian  having,  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  he  could  wish,  at  his  disposal,  a  rival 
— a  professed  rival — to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Qt<aff0r/y,— an  organ  of  the  Radi- 
cals, as  the  Edinburgh  is  of  the  Whigs, 
and  the  Qttarterly  of  the  Tories  ?  One- 
half  consecrated  to  politics  and  morals, 
the  other  half  left  to  literary  insignifi- 
cancies.  Longmans*  house  the  jomt  pro- 
prietors. Longmans',  the  greatest  book- 
sellers' house  the  world  ever  yet  saw. 
Prospectus,  according  to  their  advice, 
short;  printing,  and  advertising,  and 
publishing,  they  bear  the  expense  of; 
of  copies,  they  print  of  the  prospectus 
150,000.  Over  and  over  again  they 
have  said  it  would  and  should  find  its 
way  into  every  village  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  to  speak  of  foreign  parts. 
Bowring,  editor  of  the  political  part. 
A  Cantab  of  the  name  of  Southern,  who 
has  conducted  a  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion, for  the  flowery  part.  Of  the  poli- 
tical part,  one  constant  sub-part  will  be 
the  ^*  Reviewers  reviewed  :"  this  is,  and 
will  be,  executed  by  Mill;  he  oom- 
menoes  with  the  Edinburgh^  as  being 
the  first  established  quarterly.  Number 
to  be  printed,  either  2000  or  3000;  but 
in  addition  to  these,  what  think  you  of 
stereotypage  ?  Yes,  stereotypage  there 
is  to  be :  cost,  it  is  said,  no  more  than 
one-third  more;  and,  in  the  event  of 
success,  thus  will  be  saved  the  expense 
the  Edinburgh  was  at  in  sevend  re- 
printings,  'fhe  capital  thing  is, — the 
circumstantial  evidence  this  affords  of 
the  growth  of  Radicalism ;  for  with  their 
experience  and  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, the  T^ngmans  would  never  have 
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launched  into  any  such  expeuBOi  with- 
out good  ground  for  assurance  that 
Radicalism  would  either  promote,  or  not 
prevent  the  accession  of  a  proportionate 
number  of  customers.  Bowring's  cor- 
respondence has  produced  capital  hands 
from  almost  every  country  m  Europe, 
not  to  epeak  of  America  and  British 
India." 

BmfTHAM  TO  W.  E.  Lawbekcb. 

'<  nth  November^  1823. 

^  I  have  just  been  ruining  myself  By 
two  pieces  of  extravagance :  an  organ 
that  IS  to  cost  £230— is  half  as  large,  or 
twice  as  lar^  again  as  the  other — ^goes 
up  to  the  ceding,  and  down  to  the  floor 
of  my  workshop,  giving  birth  to  an 
abyss,  in  which  my  music  stool  is  lodged; 
looking  like  an  elephant,  or  a  rhino- 
ceros, and  projecting  in  such  sort,  that, 
between  that  and  the  book  carrocio, 
there  is  no  getting  the  dinner-tray  on 
the  little  table  without  a  battle.  Then 
there  is  warming  apparatus  by  steam, 
including  bath,  in  my  bedroom ;  besides 
my  workshop  and  the  room  below  it — ^it 
extends  its  arms  to  the  library,  yea,  and 
to  the  study;  cost  upwards  of  £280, 
besides  carpenter's,  plumber  s,andbrick- 
layer's  work,  which,  for  aught  I  can  be 
assured  of  as  yet,  may  cost  £100  more : 
80  that  I  am  driving,  full  gallop,  down 
hill  to  the  workhouse.  The  pretext  for 
the  warming  by  steam,  inconvenience 
from  the  burnt  air  in  the  former  mode : 
pretext  for  the  organ,  impossibility  of 
keeping  myself  awake  after  dinner  by 
any  other  means-— consequence,  prema- 
ture sleep,  to  the  prejudice  of  proper 
ditto. 

**  Vertot  wrote  the  Revolutions  of 
Rome,  Portugal,  and  Sweden :  now  come 
the  Revolutions  of  the  We8tmtn9t0r  Be- 
view.  Agreement  signed.  Longman, 
as  be  said,  had  laid  out  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds  in  the  advertisement  of 
it ;  when,  lo !  he  made  a  sudden  stand, 
and  said  he  would  go  no  further.  Long- 
man has  half  the  Bdinhur^h^  Constame 
having  the  other  half.  On  the  sudden, 
aa  if  br  revelation,  he  saw  that  the 
Wettmtnster  would  injure  the  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  moreover,  that  being  Ra- 


dical, it  would  injure  the  character  of  his 
house.  It  was,  however,  no  more  Radical 
than  from  the  first  he  knew  it  to  be,.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  no  further  would  he  go, 
though  contracts,  as  he  knew,  were  made 
for  contributors  for  the  two  first,  and 
the  articles  for  the  first  already  written. 
After  some  days  of  distress,  not  far 
from  despair.  Providence  wafted  it  into 
the  hands  of  Baldwin ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  hoped  that  its  chance 
of  success,  will,  upon  the  whole,  not  be 
lessened  by  the  change.  Earlier,  how- 
ever, than  the  19th  January,  out  it 
cannot  come.  Baldwin  says,  that  an 
irregular  day  such  as  this,  with  a  little 
variation  in  the  day,  is  better  than  the 
first  of  the  month;  because  on  that  day 
comes  a  glut  of  periodicals,  and  eacn 
one  is  drowned  in  the  glut  produced  by 
the  rest.  True  it  is,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  are  supposed  to  have  suffered 
by  the  irregularity ;  but  ^  e»t  modui  in 
rebus/" 

The  Quarterly  review  of  "  Panopti- 
con" made  one  of  the  grounds  of  its  at- 
tack upon  the  system,  that  Bentham  was 
'*  a  disappointed  man." 

Upon  this  he  remarks : — 

^*Mr  B.  ^a  disappointed  man!' — 
Well,  and  if  he  was,  would  that  make 
the  actual  penitentiary  plan  the  better, 
—or  the  plan  it  supplanted  the  worse  ? 

^^ '  A  disappointed  man  V — Well  does 
the  ground  of  the  assumption,  in  point 
of  truth,  accord  with  the  morality  of 
the  mind  that  wou^d  frame  and  utter  it. 

^^  From  the  asserted  disappointment, 
the  intention  is,  that  unhappiness  should 
be  inferred.  Ah  !  well  it  would  be  for 
the  reviewer,  whoever  he  may  be,  were  it 
in  the  nature  of  such  a  man  to  be  what 
the  object  of  his  sarcasm  is  known  to 
be :  himself  in  a  state  of  perpetual  and 
nnruffied  gaiety, — himselSf  the  main- 
spring of  the  ^ety  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  little  select  circle  in  which 
he  moves. 

^*'  You  look  out  for  a  man  whom  those, 
whose  creatures  you  are,  or  wish  to  be, 
have  injured.  The  injury,  you  hope,  has 
rendered  him  unhappy:  and  whether 
he  be  so  or  no,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
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him  still  more  eo,  knowing,  or  not 
knowing  to  the  contrary,  you  held  him 
up  to  the  world  as  being  so.  Looking 
round,  you  spy,  as  you  ftutcy,  an  injured 
man :  and,  under  such  a  government  as 
yours,  such  men  are  not  rare.  Seeing 
him,  as  you  think,  injured,  to  make  the 
injury  smk  the  deeper,  you  hold  him 
up  to  view  as  an  object  of  merited  con- 
tempt,— you  hold  him  up  to  contempt 
for  the  sujSering  you  hope  he  has  under- 
gone. Yes,  hope^  Quarterly  Reviewer ! 
In  his  mind,  to  speak  in  the  vulgar 
language,  your  patrons  have  ettablUhed 
a  raw:  and  to  this  raw,  imaginary  as 
it  is,  you  fancy  yourselves  applying  a 
lash. 

^  Such  is  the  morality  engendered  by 
the  system  of  corruption :  such  is  the  mo- 
rality taught  by  the  pages  of  the  Qtutr^ 
terly  Eeviete** 

Many  representations  were  made 
to  Bentham,  on  the  subject  of  his  Indi- 
cations respecting  LordEldon,  *  by  his 
professional  friends,  entreating  him  to 
suppress  them, — assuring  him,  that  pro- 
secution and  conviction  were  inevitable. 
Tke  Chronicle  (June  18,  1824)  called 
it  ^'  the  most  dariiw  production  that  has 
ever  appeared."  Every  argument  that 
timidity  and  sagacity  could  suggest, 
was,  however,  employed  in  vain. 

In  answer  to  a  very  flattering  letter 
from  his  old  friend.  Admiral  Mordvi- 
noff,  who  writes,  that  he  was  habitually 
accustomed  to  cite  his  authority,  and  to 
justify  his  proceedings  by  it,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  State  Council  for 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Affaits,  Bent- 
ham  says: — 

Bbntham  to  Mordvinoff. 

^*  I  am  on  the  point  of  completing  a 
Constitutional  Code,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  bettering  tlus  wicked  world,  by 
covering  it  over  with  Republics.  I 
send  you  this  notice  out  of  mere  mag- 
nanimity, that,  in  your  situation  of 
*  Preiideni  pour  lee  Affaires  civilet  et 
eecleeiaetiquee^  which  it  delights  me, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  Russia,  to 

•  Worki,  vol.  V.  p.  348. 


see  you  filling,  you  may  have  time  to 
establish  a  cordon  sanitaire  all  round 
your  imperial  master's  dominions,  as 
many  lines  deep  as  your  Field  Marshal 
may  think  sufficient,  the  men  touching 
one  another  all  the  way;  all  which, 
however,  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  will 
be  of  no  avail  against  the  copies  which 
I  shall  enclose  in  bombshells,  and  shoot 
over  their  heads.  But,  my  dear  friend, 
how  come  you  to  be  so  cruelly  tardy  in 
letting  me  know  of  your  having  re- 
ceived the  quantity  of  stuff  I  sent  you  ? 
My  hypothesis  was  either,  that  you 
found  a  use  for  it  in  jouipeeek,  or  that 
you  had  been  sent  to  Siberia  for  its  hav- 
mg  been  directed  to  you. 

^'This  brings  me  to  Speranski,  to 
whom  I  sent  a  quantity  of  the  same 
matter  at  the  same  time.  He  has  had, 
likewise,  the  barbarity  to  leave  me  in 
the  same  ignorance.  True  it  is,  I  never 
saw  him ;  equally  true  it  is,  his  senti- 
ments, in  regard  to  my  stuff,  are  known 
to  me  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Dumont, 
which  I  have  in  my  holy  keeping,  and 
which,  when  I  am  m  a  bragging  mood, 
I  produce  every  now  and  then  to  some 
young  friends :  yours  will  now  be  added 
to  it. 

^^  You  and  he,  I  rejoice  to  hear,  are 
in  habits,  as  well  as  on  good  terms, 
which  is  more  than  what  (as  I  have 
read  somewhere  in  a  book),  all  col- 
leagues are,  in  a  government  such  as 
yours— 4iot  to  speiS:  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

^'  I  forget  to  which  of  you  it  was  that 
I  sent,  along  with  my  trash,  one  humble 
petition,  for  a  copy  of  what  has  been 
officially  published  in  your  country  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  laws,  smoe 
the  establishment  for  that  purpose  was 
set  on  foot.  I  cannot  think,  but  that 
two  such  mighty  mighty  men,  as  you 
and  he,  could  contrive,  between  you, 
to  steal  a  copy  for  such  a  purpose, 
without  much  ouinger  of  being  whipt. 
Or  what,  if  the  magnanimous  were  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  seiid  me  one?  I 
would  not  return  it  to  liim,  as  I  did  his 
ring.  I  have  no  use  for  his  rings.  I 
mi^t  have  many  usee  for  his  laws.  As 
to  Rosenkampf,  he  is  gone  (I  hear)  to 
the  dogs.      He  could  not  (I  have  a 
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notion)  have  been  more  appiopriatelj 
disposed  of. 

^^  But  the  abuses  he  discovered— Sper- 
anskiy I  mean,  nt>t  Rosenkampf — aj,  if 
one  could  but  see  some  account  of  them, 
that,  indeed,  would  be  worth  a  Jew's 
eye :  not  but  that,  if  the  sinister  profit 
were  all  the  mischief  I  could  stake  mj 
life  upon  sending  him,  in  return,  an  in- 
disputably true  statement  of  some  dozen 
times  as  much  sinister  profit,  made, 
though  by  so  much  safer  and  irresistible 
means,  in  the  same  space  of  time  here. 
Seriously  though,  I  should  now  absolutely 
despair,  but  that  here  and  there,  in  my 
Constitutional  Code,  an  arrangement 
might  be  found  applicable  with  no  less 
advantage  in  your  monarchy  than  in  my 
Utopia. 

^'  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  master  has 
turned  Philo-Botanist  at  last.  I  have 
myself  been  one  above  these  sixty  years: 
though,  except  as  above,  I  cannot  afford 
to  receive  anything  firom  him,  there 
are  some  things  I  can  afford  to  give 
him.  Amongst  them  I  have  found  four 
seeds,  which  I  send  by  Mr  Fleury,  of 
the  American  Cherimoya,  a  fruit  horn 
Peru,  said  by  several,  who  have  eat  of  it 
lately,  to  be  the  most  delicious  known. 
I  showed  Mr  Fleury  a  plant  I  have  just 
reared  from  two  seeds  of  the  same  parcel : 
but  as  to  the  fruit,  there  can  be  little,  if 
any,  hopes  of  our  ever  seeing  it  raised  in 
England.  Even  Petersburg  would  be 
better  suited,  on  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  summer  and  the  comparative  clear- 
ness of  the  sky  at  all  times. 

"  I  send  you,  by  this  conveyance,  a 
little  Republican  aqaih-^^^vant  caurrier 
of  my  Code.  It  may  serve  to  turn  into 
merriment  the  gravity  of  one  of  the 
councils  which  have  the  benefit  of  your 
Presidence.  I  am  afiraid  your  master  is 
too  serious  to  laugh  at  such  things.  He 
would  be  more  inclined,  perhaps,  to  write 
to  brother  George  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion." 

Sir  Francis  Burdbtt  to  Bentham. 

**  Ramdmty  Manor^  Sept.  18, 1824. 

"  My  very  worthy  and  approved 
GOOD  Master, — I  never  for  a  moment 
forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  wisdom 


and  virtue  I  adore.  Your  immortal  part 
is  with  me— your  works  accompany  me. 
I  take  feed  on  them  in  my  heart,  and 
am  thankful. — I  am  your,  as  all  the 
world  are,  much  obliged 

"F.B." 

Bentham  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

'<  Q.  S.  P.,  23d  Septembery  1824. 

"  My  DEAR  Burdett, — It  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  see  you  following,  for  my 
benefit,  the  course  taken  by  a  Russian 
wife  towards  her  husband :  the  rougher 
he,  the  smoother  she.  Yours,  however, 
is  but  neighbour  8  fare.  The  longer  I 
live,  the  more  strongly  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  adhering  to  my  old  established 
rule,  never  to  see  any  person  but  for 
some  specific  purpose—public  or  private. 
I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  occasions 
more  than  one,  which  may,  on  Parlia- 
ment proceeding  to  business,  continually 
afford  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  by 
ihe  hand,  without  viohition  of  <£e  afore- 
said, or  any  other,  inviolable  rule.  You 
will  not  easily  conceive  the  delight 
afforded  me  t'other  day,  by  the  informa- 
tion received  through  a  most  invaluable 
source  of  military  instruction  I  have  lately 
acquired ;  to  wit,  that  at  this  time  flog- 
ging is  nearly  abolished,  and  that  it  is  to 
you,  almost  exclusively,  that  the  well- 
disposed  among  military  men  regard  that 
portion  of  the  people  aa  indebted  for  so 
prodigious  an  improvement :  moreover, 
that  t'other  day  you  rendered  capital 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  India.  I  flatter  myself  your 
exertions  in  that  service  will  not  be  re- 
laxed: nowhere  can  there  be  greater 
need  of  them :  scarce  anywhere  better 
hopes  of  there  being  efficient  occasions 
for  bringing  them  forth.  Canning  seems 
to  have  pledged  himself  to  this. 

^^  Not  to  speak  of  your  light,  there  is 
much  eloquence  in  your  bushel. — ^Ac- 
cept for  both,  the  sincere  thanks  of,  ever 
yours. 

"  P.S. — ^A  trifle  of  mine,  a  Constitu- 
tional Code,  which,  should  it  hajppen  to 
you  to  reach  the  year  2828,  you  will  then 
see  in  force  among  all  nations,  is  at  the 
point  of  completion.  An  avant  courtier 
of  it,  *•  Leading  Principles,'  is  gone  this 
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morning  to  a  Greek,  to  be  translated  for 
printing  in  his  language.  Not  being  in 
print,  except  in  ihe  Pamphleteer^  I  here- 
witlienclose  acopy,  the  omission  of  which 
has  been  delayed  since  the  receipt  of 
yours,  by  a  panic  which'  inquiry  at  the 
post-office  has  just  cured  me  of^  to  wit, 
that  of  ruining  you  by  postage.*' 

Bentham  sent,  with  his  subscription 
to  the  Catholic  Association,  the  follow- 
ing memorandum : — 

J.  B.  TO  Thb  Cathouc  Association. 

'' December  9,  IS2^ 
''  For  the  Catholic  Rents.  After 
the  example  set  by  the  Examiner^ 
fiye  ponndiB  from  Jeremy  Bentham,  in 
the  humble  and  cordial  hope,  that  his 
oppressed  brethren  of  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion will  neither  retaliate  persecution 
by  persecution,  nor  attempt  redress  by 
insurrection ;  but  unite  with  the  liberal 
among  Protestants  for  the  attainment  of 
security  for  all,  agunst  depredation  and 
oppression  in  every  shjqie,  by  the  only 
practicable  means — ^Parliamentary  Re- 
form, in  the  radical  and  solely  efficient 
mode.'' 

He  had  added,  but  suppressed  at  my 
suggestion,  the  following : — 

'^  Tme  it  is,  that  were  extermination 
the  only  alternative,  sooner  by  far  would 
he  see  all  Orangemen  undergoing  that 
fate,  than  the  same  number  of  Ca£olics. 
To  a  friend  of  mankind,  the  oppressed, 
be  they  who  they  may,  are  the  objects 
of  sympathy;  Uie  oppressors,  conse- 
quently, of  that  antipathy  which,  in  such 
cases,  grows  so  neoessarily  out  of  the 
sympadiy,  and  which  the  sympathy  can 
•earoely  be  altogether  cleared  oL 

^'If^  between  crime  and  crime,  the 
option  were  unavoidable,  with  less  hor- 
ror would  he  see  authors  sacrificed  than 
instruments — the  oppression-command- 
ing and  unpunishable  lew,  than  the 
executing,  howsoever  unjustifiably  exe- 
cuting, multitude. 

^^But  extermination  could  not  have 
place  without  being  mutual ;  and  the 
endeavour  would  fiiu  of  doing,  by  blood, 
that  which,  with  such  comparative  ease, 
might  be  accomplished  without  blood. 


^  Less  extensively  mischievous,  tyran- 
nicide would  be  less  flagitious  than  po- 
pulicide ;  murder  of  one,  though  he  were 
a  Secretary  of  State ;  or — ^but  imagina^ 
tion  must  stop  here-— than  murder  of  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children. 

^'The  best  thins;  is  to  abstain  from  all 
crime :  the  next  best,  to  abstain  from 
the  most  mischievous." 

The  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  Bentham  and  a  very  distin- 
guished nobleman,  whose  name  I  need 
not  state,  has  such  a  nanveUy  that  I  feel 
moved  to  insert  it  entire — as  amusing, 
instructive,  and  characteristic : — 

*^  2,  Queen's  Square  Plaee^  Weitwmuter, 
''  December  2Aih,  1824. 

^^  My  Lord, — ^Having  sent  just  now 

for  the  Greek  boy ^  to  the  school 

in  which  I  had  suffered  him  to  stay,  that 
the  difficulty  of  conversing  with  him 
might  be  a  little  lessened ;  my  messenger 
was  informed,  I  learn,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  that  two  days  ago  he  was 
sent  from  thence  to  you,  and  that  his 
return  was  expected  in  ten  days  from  that 
time. 

^  According  to  the  plan  of  education 
I  had  formed  for  him,  part  of  everyday 
would  have  been  employed  by  him  in 
attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  Me* 
chanics*  Institute,  under  the  care  of  the 
son  of  a  Taylor,  durinff  the  Hadewood 
holidays, — ^the  Taylor  being,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  our  most  efficient  and  useful 
statesmen.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say, 
whether  the  TayWs  or  a  Lord's  wemd 
have  been  the  most  useful  place  for  him. 
It  being  so  perfectly  understood  by  yon, 
that  the  boy,  in  pursuance  of  an  offer  of 
mine,  accepted  by  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  Gbeece,  was  consigned  to  my 
care ;  and  with  that  understanding,  the 
boy  having  once  been  returned  by  yon 
to  me  for  that  purpose;  I  cannot  regard 
the  retaking  possession  of  him  without 
any  communication  made  on  the  subject 
to  me,  than  as  an  expression  of  contempt 
towsjNls  myself.  I  certainly  should 
have  considered  myself  as  expressing 
duit  sort  of  sentiment  to  any  man,  bad 
it  been  in  my  nature  so  to  deal  with 
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him,  which  it  is  not.  I  nention  this 
not  as  uH  exptession  of  an^r,  for  no 
sach  sentiment  do  I  at  Uiis  moment 
feel;  but  simplj  in  the  hope  of  getting 
the  boy  back  again  by  tiie  earliest  con- 
yejattce:  for  the  more  richly  illuminated 
with  political  gas-light  the  atmosfdieie 
is  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  kept  while 
under  yonr  care,  the  greater  would,  in 
my  eyes,  be  the  d€^;ree  in  which  he  is 
in  dakiger  of  being  spoiled  for  the  usefdl 
course  of  education,  iot  the  purpose  of 
which  he  Was  consigned  to  my  care.  If 
ihe  course  of  contempt  begun  as  above 
continues,  what  I  propose  to  myself  is, 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  public, 
throHgh  the  mediae  of  the  periodical 
press*  For  injuries  of  all  sorts,  as  a 
means  of  redress^  the  eye  of  the  public 
is  an  instrument  which,  happily  tor  the 
many  to  which  I  beloAg,  is  at  present 
of  some  force ;  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  nature  of  the  case  afibrds  no 
other.  From  whlit  I  have  heard  of 
your  political  feelings,  you  are  one  of 
the  bust  pers<ms  of  your  rank  in  life 
from  whom  I  should  have  been  under 
the  apprehension  of  any  such  proceed- 
ing; but  it  brings  to  my  recollection 
but  too  plainly  an  aphorism  I  remember 
reading  some  seventy  years  ago,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  expedition 
of  Robinson  Crusoe^^  What  is  bred  in 
the  bone,  will  never  go  out  of  the  flesh.' 
AftM  this  eapoiiy  ^uld  you  happen 
to  concur  with  me  in  my  view  of  the 
matter,  the  on]y  satisfaction  I  desire 
consists  in  the  return  of  your  plaything 
by  the  first  conveyance.  My  object  is, 
as  above,  merely  to  save  the  boy  from 
being  further  epoiled  by  what  others  call 
coo<^  but  I  bad  company.  But  if  the 
u>rd  I  am  thus  obliged  to  write  to  is  not 
too  &r  gone  in  the  family  complaint^ 
possibly,  in  the  character  of  a  M«ntor, 
a  memento  from  an  old  man,  in  whose 
eye  all  ranks  stand  on  that  footing  of 
equality,  on  which,  in  that  (^  the  law, 
they  aresofalselypretended  to  stand,ikiay 
be  not  altogether  without  its  use.  Where 
there  is  no  anger,  there  can  be  no  loiv 
giveness.  Apology  in  words  would  be 
so  mwk  useless  trouble. — t  am,  my 
lord,  yooAi  pkin^f  and  sbeeiely." 

VOL.X. 


<<  Deemiber  2S,  1824. 
*^  Sib, — It  was  but  this  moming  that 
I  received,  under  enclosure  from  my 
friend  Mr  Bowring,  your  letter  to  me 
dated  the  24th.  I,  of  course,  do  not 
lose  a  single  day  in  acknowledging  and 
answering  it,  and,  as  I  believe,  shall,  by 
a  very  short  statement,  be  able  to  con- 
vince you,  even  if  our  friend  Mr  Bowring 
has  not  done  so  already,  that  you  have 
deceived  yourself  and  wronged  me,  in 
supposing  that  any  part  of  my  conduct 
tovTards  the  boy  — '— ^  could  have  arisen 
out  of  any  want  of  respect  to  you.  I 
had  certainly  been  informed  oy  Mr 
Bowring,  that  of  the  ten  boys  who  were 
sent  over  by  the  Provisional  QoYwa- 
ment  of  Greece  to  the  Committee,  you 
had  offered  to  take  two  under  your 
especial  care.  I  afterwards  learned,  hut 
not  until  after  I  had  sent  him  to  ths 
Borough  *8ohooly  that  you  had  a  desire 

that should  be  sent  to  you  after  he 

should  have  obtained  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  Englifi^  language,  to  enable 
him  to  benefit  by  your  instructions.  If 
I  do  not  now  waste  words  in  telling  you 
how  glad  I  felt,  thataboy  whohadl>een 
plae^  under  my  care  by  the  Committee, 
and  in  whom  I  took  a  great  interest, 
was  likely  to  receive  the  advantages  of 
Mr  Bentham's  tuition  and  protection, 
and  how  little  I  was  disposed  to  throw 
any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  fortunate  for  him,  it  is  because 
I  believe  you  are  as  little  disposed  to 
accept  flattery  from  any  man,  as  I  am 
to  pay  it  to  any.  You  are  misinformed, 
if  yon  suppose  tiuit  I  shotdd  have  had 
either  the  f<^y  or  the  iH  manners  to 
tako  him  away  from  the  school,  if  I  Had 
been  given]  to  understand  that  he  had 
yet  been  placed  under  your  direction, 
if  I  could  have  thought  that  my  so  do- 
ing would  be  interfering  with  any  course 
of  study  or  discipline  that  you  had  laid 
out  for  him.  Directly  the  oppoeite  was 
tiie  fact.  When  I  went  to  the  aohoci 
to  ask  permission  from  Mr  Crossley  the 
master,  to  take  the  boy  into  the  coun- 
tryfor  a  £pw  daysat  Christmas,  I  asked 
the  master  whe&er  my  so  doing,  would 
in  any  way  interfere  with  his  jdan  cf 
education.  He  distinctly  told  me,  that, 
during  the  ten  days  of^^the  Christmas 
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holidays,  there  would  be  nothing  for  the 
boj  to  do  at  the  school ;  nor  certainly 
had  I  the  least  intimation  or  guess  that 
you  had  any  object  of  instruction  in  view 
for  him  during  that  period,  or  that  it 
was  your  intention  to  send  for  him,  un- 
til he  should  be  much  further  advanced 
in  his  knowledge  of  English.  I  trust, 
Sir,  (however  I  may  regret  the  misun- 
derstanding,) that  I  have  by  tliis  ex- 
planation ol  facU^  removed  from  your 
mind  any  impression,  that  I  have  been 
intentionally  wanting  in  due  respect  and 
attention  to  you.  1  will  send  the  boy 
on  Friday  (the  day  after  to-morrow) 
back  to  the  Borough  school.  I  would 
send  him  back  instantly'^  but  that  there 
are  some  clothes  of  his  in  the  wash; 
and,  but  for  another  reason,  which  I 
own  to  you  is  much  stronger  with  me, 
and  which,  I  trust,  you  will  do  justice 
to :  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed,  if  the 
boy,  by  perceiving  that  he  was  sent  from 
hence  (Aruptly^  should  have  the  morti- 
fication of  thinking  that  any  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  on  his  account,  .or  of 
being  obliged  to  judge  in  his  own  mind 
between  two  persons, — ^towards  one  of 
whom,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  he  feels 
some  affection  for  having  treated  him 
kindly;  and  towards  the  other,  of  whom, 
I  trujst,  he  may  hereafter  learn  to  look 
with  gratitude  and  veneration. 

^'  I  owe  jou  some  explanation  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  spent  his 
time,  during  the  few  days  he  has  been 
here,  and  as  to  the  company^  which  you 
are  pleased  toassume  must  be^o^i,  because 
he  finds  it  at  my  house.  I  enter  into 
this  explanation,  not  because  the  terms 
ef  ^our  letter  are  peculiarly  calculated 
to  invite  it,  but  because  I  feel  that,  to  a 
person  of  Mr  Bentham's  ace  and  charac- 
ter, the  most  becoming  repy  is  one  that 
may  show  him,  that,  although  bom  of  a 
dass  in  society  subject  to  his  peculiar 
vituperation,  I  have  still  sense  and 
temper  enough  to  notice,  not  the  tone  of 
his  letter,  but  the  substance.  You  are 
not  correct,  Sir,  in  supposing  that  the 
boy  has  been  passing  his  time  here  in  a 
manner  to  corrupt  him,  or  to  retard  his 
promss  in  education.  I  have  been 
reading  English  to  him,  and  with  him, 
doring  most  of  the  hours  that  he  has 


spared  from  the  fair  exercise  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  age,  or  I  from  the  bedside 
of  a  sick  wife.  Thus  when  you  call 
him  my  plaything^  permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  imputation  you  throw  outagainst 
me,  of  having  taken  him  only  for  my 
own  amusement,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  good  habit  of  judging 
favourably  of  the  motives  of  others.  I 
subjected  myself  to  some  expense,  and 
to  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  when  I  first 
took  him,  not  for  my  own  amusement, 
certainly,  but  because,  together  with  the 
other  beys,  he  was  in  want  of  a  home, 
a  protector,  and  a  friend.  With  regard 
to  company y  owing  to  my  wife's  illness, 
we  have  been  quite  alone  here;  and  as  I 
never  have  had  the  ffood  fortune  to  form 
any  personal  ac<]^uaintance  with  you,  so 
I  hope  that  nothing  you  have  heard  of 
me  from  others,  has  given  you  any  rea- 
son to  apply  thephr^e,  *  had  company* 
personally  to  myself.  If  R had  re- 
mained tm  Saturday  here,  he  would  have 
met  Mr  Agustin  Arguelles,  whom  I 
know  that  you  do  not  consider  had  oom- 
pany^  from  the  evidence  of  some  com- 
munications made  by  you  to  him,  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  constitutional 
government  of  Spain.  I  rejoice  to  find, 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  an  as- 
surance of  your  cood-will,  and  a  belief 
ex|)Te8sed  that  Iknow  the  value  of  a 
plain  downright  remonstrance.  I  hope 
nothing  in  the  temper  of  this  letter  will 
give  you  a  contrary  opinion  of  me,  nor 
that,  in  your  turn,  you  will  be  angry 
when  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  ih&% 
if  I  had  not  known  from  his  writings,  and 
from  his  friends,  that  Mr  Benthiun  was 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  of 
mankind,  I  should  not  have  made  the 
discovery  in  his  first  letter  to  me.— I 
am.  Sir,  with  unfeigned  respect  and  nn- 
oerity,  yours. 
^<  To  Jeren^  Seniham,  Eeq. 

**  P.  S.  1  send  this  under  cover  to 
Mr  Bowrinfl;,  and  open,  having  received 
yours  from  mm  in  the  same  way." 

The  following  is  Bentham's  reply  ^— 

'' Queen's  Sfmre  Phoey  Weetmineter^ 

'' December  Sly  1824. 
^^  My  dear  Lord,^I  lose  not  a  mo- 
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ment  in  making  the  avMThde  honourable: 
honourable  to  you,  how  much  soever 
otherwise  it  may  be  to  me.  My  head 
is  all  in  a  flame  with  the  coals  of  fire 
you  have  heaped  upon  it.  You,  who 
know  me  not,  can  scarcely  have  any 
conception  of  the  delight  I  feel  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  degree  in  which  I  have 
done  you  injustice,  assured  as  I  am  of 
your  forgiveness,  and  acquainted  as  I 
now  am  with  the  character  that  assures 
it  to  me. 

'^  The  case  is, — that  according  to  the 
impression  I  had  received  of  ihe  facts, 
the  license  I  gave  myself  was  the  only 
means  to  the  end  I  had  in  view.  The 
end  not  being  in  my  view  illaudable, 
nor  the  means  neither,  supposing  them 
the  only  ones,  what  you  received  was 
the  result.  If  this  be  neither  a  justifica- 
tion nor  an  excuse,  no  other  can  I  find. 

"^  In  respect  of  the  fcMts,  Bowring, 
among  others,  was,  in  some  measure,  the 
cause,  though  an  innocent  one,  of  my 
mistake.  The  fact  is,  however,  and  so 
I  told  him,  that  without  his  approval, 
my  letter  would  never  have  been  sent : 
Ifbt  what  the  sly  rogue  (who  knows  us 
both)  saw,  was  that,  as  sure  as  a  gun, 
it  would  bring  you  and  me  together, 
and  make  us  hug  one  another  in  our 
hearts,  as  close  as  if  we  had  exchanged 
a  brace  of  pistol  bullets ;  for  never  was 
^gg  fnller  of  meat,  than  that  fellow's 
heart  and  head  are  of  malice  and  cun- 
ning in  such  shapes. 

''  As  to  had  company y  what  I  meant 
*-and  I  certainly  did  as  good  as  tell 
you,  waa^^xmipany  opposite  in  charac- 
ter to  everything  I  had  ever  heard  of 
yours.  For,  a  man  situated  as  you  have 
been — ^how  can  he  help  himself?  He 
cannot,  if  he  would,  take  himself  out  of 
the  circle  which  gave  him  birth.  As 
to  your  solitude,  instead  of  it,  I  had 
figured  to  myself  a  house  brimfull  of 
company :  of  company  of  that  sort,  with 
which,  m  former  days,  I  got  surfeited. 

^Aa  apprehension  of  evil  from  the 
boy^s  stay  at  your  house,  is,  after  all, 
not  dispelled  but  increased.  It  is  that 
of  his  finding  himself  uncomfortable  in 
such  a  hermitage  as  mine,  affcer  the  ex- 
perience he  has  had  of  your  palace, 
better  might  it  have  been  for  him  and 


me,  if,  instead  of  bis  kind  preceptor, 
you  had  been   his  Jamaica  overseer. 

House,  I  was  told,  had  been  to 

him  what  the  Castle  of  Udolpho  was  to 
Miss — I  forget  who :  he  thought  he  was 
never  to  come  out  of  it  alive,  and,  under 
that  apprehension,  passed  no  small  part  of 
the  time  in  tears  :  what  the  hobgoblins 
were  that  frightened  him  I  have  not 
heard.  If  you  had  set  the  current  a- 
runnin^  again,  it  would  have  been  all 
well  :  but  now  I  shall  have  to  beat  the 

young  rascal  for  honing  after ,  and 

crying  to  be  sent  back  again  to  it. 
Now,  if  this  would  not  be  a  symptom  of 
a  spoiled  child,  I  would  beg  of  any  mother 
or  grandmother  to  say  what  stronger 
one  there  is,  and  whether  my  apprehen- 
sion is  an  altogether  groundless  one. 

^^  Should  your  kind  feelings  for  the 
good  boy  be  ever  strong  enough  to  throw 
you  voluntarily  in  the  way  of  the  testy 
old  man,  gratification  will  not  be  want* 
ing  to  them ;  but,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues under  my  bondage,  there  must  be 
a  great  gulph  fixed  between  him  and 
all  such  seats  of  seduction  as . 

'^When  our  said  pupil  is  a  little 
more  familiar  with  the  language,  I  may, 
perhaps,  unless  yon  forbid  me,  set  him 
to  read  this  correspondence,  of  which 
he  is  the  subject,  that  he  may  see  how, 
in  well  civilized  life,  quarrels  are  begun, 
continued,  and  ended;  but  what  you 
would  in  vain  forbid  me,  is  the  laying 
up  in  lavender  your  part  of  it,  as  a 
lesson  which  no  adult  eye  could  read 
without  admiration,  nor  young  without 
improvement.  You  will  now  believe, 
without  much  difficulhr,  with  how  sin- 
cere a  respect  and  afi^tion,  I  am,  my 
dear  lord,  yours, 

^'  P.  S.  1  began  this,  as  above,  at  the 
instant  of  reading  the  last  word  of  yours, 
but  my  scrawl  being  illegible  except  to 
a  practised  eye,  I  could  not  get  a  copy 
withinthetimeleftmeby  Bownng's  visit.* 

From  Bentham's  Memoranda,  1824. 

*^  He  who  hfis  the  power  of  punish- 
ment has  the  power  of  reward;  and  he 
who  has  the  power  of  reward  has  the 
power  of  punishment;  for  by  either,  the 
other  may  be  procured.  Only  by  re- 
ward the  power  of  punishment  cannot 
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^be  obtauned  any  further  than  by  sub- 
fltiaeting  the  matter  of  reward. 

^*'  Henoe  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  orer 
the  poor,  exists,  in  a  certain  degree,  eren 
in  tiie  most  perfect  democracy,  ea^r, 
in  U.  States. 

.  '^  Bat  equality,  in  respect  of  legal 
power,  keeps  this  tyranny  within  oom-- 
paratively  narrow  bounds. 

'*  Reputation  being   an   instrument 
by  which  power  is  obtained,  reputation 
IB  capable  of  being  added,  as  above,  to 
I  the  instruments  of  tyranny." 

"  Felony^ — a  word  invented  at  the 
command  of  tyranny,  by  the  genius  of 
nonsense." 

'^  Defamatiany — For  imputation  of 
motives  there  should  be  no  responsibility, 
punitional  or  compensational.  It  would 
destroy  the  power  of  the  public-opinion 
tribunal.  Motives  are  not  ascertamable 
but  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Direct 
denial  by  the  party  to  whom  unapproved 
motives  are  attributed^  has  no  properly- 
probative  force :  a  guilty  man  will  utter 
it,  of  course." 

^  The  pleasure  of  deciding  without 
the  trouble  of  examining,  is  to  every- 
bod/s  taste." 

**  Every  abuse  receives  support  from 
every  other  abuse." 

In  1825,  the  Rationale  of  Reward 
was  published  in  English.  It  was  fun- 
damentally a  translation  from  Dumont  s 
French  edition,  with  some  additions 
from  the  author's  MSS.  The  Rationale 
of  Punishment  was,  some  years  later, 
(1830,)  edited  in  English  by  the  same 
gentleman.*  An  English  translation  of 
the  Sophitmes  PolUiqtte$  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  and,  in  1825,  tJiere 
also  appeared  a  translation  of  Dumont's 


*  Mr  RiebudSmiUi,  of  the  Stetnps  and  Taxei. 

t  ,,,      ,  ■'  rthaiireM, from  the oriffi- 

r  wowB,  pabliBhed  in  &e 


He  likewiae  pNnred  for  the  jpren,  from  the  oi 

J.,  the  lollowiiur-f 
eollected   editions— «  On  the'  ^malsfttion  of 


BftllfSS., 


Lews.**— *«  On  the  lofliienee  of  Time  and  Place  in 
Matten  of  Legialation.**— ^  Midplef  of  the  CHvU 
Code."— ««  Pnnciplea  of  Penal  Law."— ^  Political 
TMties."— «<  Anarchical  fUladeflL"'-^  Prineiplet 
off  Intoraational  Uw."— <«  Manual  of  Political 
JEoononr."— •«  Ammitr-Note  Phn."— «<  Nomo- 
graphy.^— **  Pknnomiaf  FraAmenti.^— **  Lc^cal 
Arrangementfi."  —  And  **  introdaction  to  the 
Rationale  of  EtidMee." 


abridged  version  of  the  Rationale  of 
Evidence.  Thus,  four  of  Bentham's  most 
im]>ortant  works  were  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  becoming  known  to  his 
countrymen  through  tnuislations  from 
a  foreign  tongue. 

Bbntham  to  JosaPH  Pabkbb. 
(Extract.) 
^  In  speaking  of  our  friend  Parr— 4he 
Parrot  non  ^Mhuit  nse  habMtparem^ 
— I  style  him,  as  duty  warns  me,  arch- 
venerable  ;  for  me,  who  am  his  junior 
by  I  know  not  how  many  years,  even 
me,  courtesy  o^  or  rather  towaids,  age, 
has,  for  some  years — ^poor,  profime  lay- 
man as  I  am — ^rated  with  archdeacons ; 
in  which  character  I,  whom  no  king 
would  ever  hear  pray  and  say,  Oh;  king, 
live  for  ever!  say,  with  more  sincerity 
than  is  usual  in  prayer,  Oh,  Parr,  live 
in  one  sense  for  ever !  and  in  the  other 
in  such  sort  as  to  be  more  than  on  a  par 
with  the  illustrious  Parr,  and  fully  upon 
a  par  with  the  still  more  and  most  illus- 
trious of  long  livers,  Ephraim  Jenkins !" 

Bentham  addressed  to  the  TravdUf, 
then  a  daily  evening  paper,  afterwards 
amalgamated  with  the  Olohe^  on  the 
subject  of  the  supposed  independence  of 
English  judges,  t&s  letter  :^^ 

^Supposed  sAcamcR  of  fowxr  bt  GioBex 
THE  Third— 4UFF0SXD  IimsPBinixif  cb  ov 
THS  Judges. 

•*  Sir, — Pardon  me— butyour  wonted 
sagacity  has  for  a  moment  been  laid 
asleep  by  the  authority  of  Blackstone. 
In  your  character  of  the  late  king,  in 
your  paper  of  the  6th  instant,  that  act 
of  his,  whereby  he  deprived  his  succes- 
sor of  the  faculty  of  removing  any  of 
the  twelve  Judges,  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  a  sacrifice  made  of  per- 
sonal interest  on  the  altar  of  public  wel- 
fare. In  itself^  the  thing,  as  &r  as  it 
went,  was  doubtless  go^;  but  as  to 
the  motive^  look  agam :  it  was  the 
power  of  his  successor,  you  wiU  see,  that 
paid  all  the  expense  of  it:  his  own,  so 
iar  £rom  diminution,  received  great  and 
manifest  increase  from  it.  Suppose  the 
power  of  displacing  these  fonctionariea 
to  remain  to  the  successor,  obaerre  the 
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eonsequenoe:  aatbeproipeetofademifleof 
the  Crovn^firom  whatever  canfle,  became 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  apprehension  of 
thwarting  the  will  and  pleasore  of  the 
expected  «aoce<8or  would,  in  those 
learned  breasts,  become  more  and  more 
intense :  and  in  troth,  w  men  die  at  all 
ages,  while,  against  all  hat  of  losing 
t&ir  situations  these  functionaries  would 
have  been,  as  they  are,  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  monarch  in  possession, 
th^r  conduct,  in  case  of  iU-bumour  be- 
tween him  and  the  monarch  in  expec- 
tancy, would  always  be  at  the  command 
of  the  expected  successor.  I  say  in 
case  of  ilUhumour:  and,  such  is  the 
nature  of  man,  especially  of  man  in  that 
situation,  never  has  there  been  a  reiffn, 
in  which  there  has  not  been  war  in  that 
sublunaiy  heaven  called  a  Court,  be- 
tween the  person  who  has  had  the  sweets 
of  royalty  between  his  lips,  and  the  per- 
son whose  mouth  was  watering  for  them. 
This,  in  particular,  has,  and  in  every 
instance,  been  the  case  in  the  family  of 
the  Guelphs,  since  they  mounted  the 
throne  of  Britain:  and  whether  this 
could  have  been  a  secret  to  the  son  of 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  let  any  one 
imagine. 

^  As  to  independence,  on  the  part  of 
those,  or  any  other  functionaries — in  a 
monarchy  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  he  anything  like  complete.  Yes 
—•as  affainst  punislunent:  no-*-^as  against 
reward:  and  in  this  country,  who  does  not 
know,  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  matter  of  reward,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  monarch,  has  no  bound  to  it  ? 

"  Such  is  matchless  Constitution ! 
Public  functionaries  independent  of 
Corruptor-general  ?  Where  will  you 
find  them?  Yes — ^as  against  punish- 
ment— some: — ^always  remembered  that 
in  this  number  cannot  be  reckoned  any 
of  those  who  at  his  pleasure  may  at  any 
time  be  turned  out  to  starve.  Still, 
however,  some  there  are  who  are  inde- 
pendent as  against  punishment;  but  as 
against  the  power  of  reward,  look  for 
them  as  long  as  you  will,  not  a  single 
one  will  you  find. 

^'  Judges  independent  indeed  ?  Yes 
— if  there  were  no  such  things  as  peer- 
ages or  promotions:  yes — if  a  Judge 


had  neither  friends,  relationsi  n(»  de- 
pendents. 

^<  No,  Sir,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
vulgar  errors,  not  many  will  you  find  that 
are  more  pernicious  than  that  which  is 
couched  in  the  phnuse — the  indepen^ 
dency  of  the  Judges.  Woe  to  the  de- 
fendant in  a  political  prosecution — ^woe. 
to  a  politically  obnoxious  party  in  any 
suit,  if  the  falsity  of  it  be,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  out  of  the  eves  of  jurors. 

^'  In  a  word.  Sir,  under  this  matchless 
constitution,  he  who  in  any  of  these, 
or  any  other  promoted  or  practising 
lawyers,  looks  for  anything  better  than 
a  perpetual  obsequious  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  and  his  ministers^ 
what  does  he  see  of  that  which  is  pass* 
ing  before  his  eyee?  What  does  he 
know  of  human  nature  ? 

^'  In  days  of  yore,  when  the  state  of 
the  constitution  afibrded  an  opposition, 
capable  of  looking  to  office  not  alto- 
gether without  rationally  grounded  ho]ie, 
dependence  on  one  party  might  produce 
somewhat  of  the  effect  of  independence 
as  against  another.  Thus,  while  you 
had  a  Murray  who  lay  constantly  pro- 
strate before  the  throne,  you  had  a  Pratt 
who  could  stand  sometimes  on  his  legs. 
But  these  days  are  gone  for  ever.  The 
possibility  of  their  return  remains  no- 
where but  in  the  imagination  of  the 

WlugS.  ''  JER9MY  BeNTBAM." 

Bentham  oonadered  humanity  to  uii- 
mals  as  a  duty,  reposing  on  the  some 
foundations  as  the  claims  of  man  to  hu- 
manity, only  modified  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  sum  of  pain  and  pleasure 
involved  in  the  sufferings  andenjoyments 
of  brutes,  is  less  in  amount  than  that 
involved  in  the  sufferings  and  enjoy- 
ments of  human  beings.  He  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
this  letter  on  the  subject : — 

To  THE  Editor  oftbe  Morning  Chronicle. 
"  March  4ih,  1825. 
"  Sir, — I  never  have  seen,  nor  ever 
can  see,  any  objection  to  the  putting  of 
dogs  and  otiier  inferior  animals  to  pain, 
in  the  way  of  medical  experiment,  when 
that  experiment  has  a  determinate  ob- 
ject, beneficial  to  mankind,  accompanied 
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with  a  fiur  prospect  of  the  accompliah- 
ment  of  it  Bat  I  hare  a  decided  and 
inraperable  objection  to  the  putting  of 
them  to  pain  without  any  such  view. 
To  m J  apprehension,  eveiy  act  b j  which, 
without  prospect  of  preponderant  good, 
pain  is  knowingly  and  willingly  produ- 
ced in  any  being  whateoever,  is  an  act  of 
cmelty:  and,  like  other  bad  habits,  the 
more  the  correspondent  habit  is  indulged 
in,  the  stronger  it  grows,  and  the  more 
frequently  productive  of  bad  fruits.  I 
am  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  should 
be, — ^that  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  amusement  to  see  a  dog  or  a  horse 
suffer,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  like 
amusement  to  see  a  man  suffer;  and 
seeing,  as  I  do,  how  much  more  morality, 
as  well  as  intelligence,  an  adult  quad- 
ruped of  those  and  maoy  other  species 
has  in  him,  than  any  biped  has  for  months 
after  he  has  been  brought  into  existence : 
nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  how  it  should 
be,  that  a  person  to  whom  the  production 
of  pain,  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
instance,  is  a  source  of  amusement,  would 
scruple  to  give  himself  that  amusement 
when  he  could  do  so  under  an  assurance 
of  impunity. 

^  To  one  who  is  in  this  way  of  think- 
ings you  will  judge,  Sir,  whether  it  be 
possible  to  belieye  that  the  deisire  and 
endeayour  to  lessen  the  sum  of  pain  on 
the  part  of  the  species  inferior  to  man, 
and  subject  to  his  dominion,  can  afford 
any  tolerably  grounded  presumption  of 
an  indifference  to  human  suffering,  in 
the  instance  of  any  part  of  the  human 
species.  Judge  then.  Sir,  again,  of  the 
surprise  and  affliction  with  which,  being, 
as  I  am,  one  of  the  sincerest  admirers 
and  most  zealous  friends  of  the  Morning 
ChranieUj  I  have  for  such  a  length  of 
time  been  beholding  the  endeavours  so 
repeatedly  and  zealously  employed  in 
it,  to  oppose  and  frustrate,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, the  exertions  making  in  Parliament 
to  repress  antisocial  propensities,  by  im- 
posing restraints  on  the  wanton  and  use- 
less manifestation  of  them. 

^^  Of  these  ungracious  endeavours,  the 
morality  and  the  logic  seem  to  me  pretty 
equally  in  unison.  Thus  persevering 
in  the  exertions  which  the  Parliamentary 
men  in  question  have  been,  erpo^  they  are 


inrincere.  In  sympathy  towards  the  ani- 
mals inferior  to  man,  tkus  they  have  been 
abundant,  er^,  in  sympathy,  good  will, 
and  good  deeds,  as  towards  men,  they  ara 
deficient.  With  concern  I  say  it,  the  ex- 
ertions made  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  to 
encourage  and  promote  burbarity,  have 
equalled,  at  least,  in  ardour  and  perse- 
veringnees,  those  made  in  Parliament 
for  the  repression  of  it  By  nothing  but 
by  fi&llacies  could  an  argument  sndi  as 
this  have  been  supported.  Accordingly, 
what  a  tissue  of  them  is  that  which  I 
have  been  witnessing.  Such  a  tissue  of 
fdlacies,  all  of  them  so  trite  and  so 
transparent ;  fallacies  forming  so  mark- 
ed a  contrast  with  the  close  and  genuine 
reasoning  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  witness  with  admiration  and  delight 
All  this,  too,  firom  so  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful a  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 
people,  with  the  laurels  won  by  the  dis- 
contfiture  of  the  would-be  conqueror  of 
Naboth's  vineyard  still  fresh  upon  his 
head.  Were  it  not  for  that  inconsistency 
which  ever  has  been,  and  for  a  lonff  time 
will  continue  to  be,  so  unhappily  abund- 
ant even  in  the  best  specimens  of  the 
human  species, — that  such  opposite  exhi- 
bitions should  have  been  made  in  so  short 
a  time,  by  the  same  individual,  would 
have  been  altogether  inconceivable. 

^'  In  the  ardent  wish  to  see  a  stop 
put  to  a  warfare,  in  my  own  view  of  it, 
so  much  more  dangerous  to  the  reputar 
tion  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  than  to 
that  of  the  public  men  whom  it  has 
taken  for  its  objects, — I  remain.  Sir, 
your  sincere  and  sorrowing  friend, 

"  J.  B." 

Bentham  to  Sir  F.  Burdett. 
"  Q,  S.  P.,  eth  June,  1826. 

^'  M  Y  Dear  Burdett, — I  am  all  de- 
light at  the  part  you  are  taking  against 
law  abuses.  Persevere,  and  with  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  facts  I  shall  fur- 
nish you  with  m  a  few  days,  it  will  de- 
pend upon  you  to  slay  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley. 

"  What  you  move  for  to-morrow  is  a 
Report,  But  delay  in  .making  the  Re- 
port may  admit  of  excuses.     Could  not 
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yoQ  add  to  your  motion  a  ditto  for  the 
evidence^  to  be  sent  in  the  meantime, 
without  waiting  for  the  Report. 

^  This  evidence  could  be  sent  in  tn- 
gtanter:  it  being  not  only  already  in 
existence,  bnt  alieady  in  a  lithographed 
state.  What  I  want,  and  what  I  am 
sue  yon  do,  above  aJl  things,  is— onr 
Biokersteth  s  evidence. 

^  I  have  sent  you  already  my  attack 
on  Peel,*  in  its  perfected  as  well  as  in  its 
nnperfected  state.  I  flatter  myself  it 
has  not  been  altogether  useless  to  you. — 
Yours  ever." 

Sui  F.  BUBDBTT  TO  BeNTHAM. 

''  m  June,  1825. 
^^  Mt  ever  bevbred,  beloved,  and, 
on  tbi8  side  idolatry,  wobshipped 
Masteb,  Jbbemy  Bentbam, — With 
many  thanks  for  your  former  favour 
respecting  Peel's  augmentation-of-cor- 
ruption  bill,  I  renew  them  for  your 
last  note,  which  opens  to  me  prospects 
of  public  good,  never  before  presented  to 
my  mind.  You  will  see  that  I  moved, 
the  other  night,  for  the  evidence,  not 
Report,  which,  without  a  shadow  of 
reason,  was  refused.  However,  it  can 
easily  be  had,  and,  after  all,  is  of 
little  importance**-for  are  not  the  £icts 
notorious? — are  not  the  mischiefs  ap- 
parent ? — and  are  not  the  causes  equally 
so  ?  If  not,  the  public  have  felt,  and 
you  have  written  in  vain :  but  this  is 
not  so.  The  public  are  looking  out,  not 
for  unnecessary  proofs,  but  for  necessary 
remedy ;  and  the  enlightened  portion  of 
the  public  are  pretty  well  instructed,  by 
your  writings,  how  to  obtain  it;  or 
rather  what  the  remedy  b  now.  I  am 
thinking  that  you,  and  I,  and  Bioker- 
steth might,  during  the  summer,  frame 
a  bill  to  be  moved  for  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  that  would  appear  so 
plain  and  efficient  to  tho  common  sense 
of  the  coimtry,  as  to  cause  a  general 
demand  for  its  adoption.  I  think  our 
view  should  embrace  the  Common  Law, 
as  well  as  E<^uity  Courts;  for  surely 
the  same  principles  apply  to  both ;  and 
it  is  equflJly  necessary  in  both  to  take 


*  See  <*  Obaenrmtioiu  on  Mr  Secretaiy  Peel^ 
Speech  on  the  Police  MacJRtntee*  Salary  Raising 
Bill"— Works,  to!.  ▼.  p.  828. 


from  lawyers  on  the  bench,  and  at  the 
bar,  all  interest  in  chicanery  and  delay. 
Could  thisbe  effected,  Astnea  might  once 
more  revisit  the  earth.  If  any  mortal  can 
aocomplish  it,  you  can ;  and  could  I  be 
made  any  way  instrumental  to  it,  I 
should,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  sing— 
'  ^une  ditnittii,^ — ^In  every  case  believe 
me,  sincerely  yours,"  &c. 

Be>'tham  to  Burdeit. 

''12th  June,  X825. 

^^  Bravo !  bravo !  my  dear  Burdett ! 
Your  noble  resolutions  give  me  fresh 
life.  Meantime,  what  you  are  exciting 
me  to,  will,  about  the  time  you  mention, 
make  its  appearance  of  its  own  accord : 
a  complete  procedure  act,  in  which  the 
nonsensical  distinction  between  law  and 
equity  has  no  place. 

^^  But,  so  long  as  the  author  of  all 
evil,  and  effectual  opposer  of  all  good, 
is  where  he  is,  no  good  can  be  hoped  for 
without  some  preponderant  evil  along 
with  it." 

Bentham  visited  Paris  in  1825.  He 
had  been  much  annoyed  with  a  cutan- 
eous disease,  a  species  of  eczema,  and 
was  recommendea  to  consult  some  of  the 
Paris  physicians.  They  suggested  the 
use  of  hydro -sulphurous  baths.  His 
visit  gratified  him  much.  He  received 
many  attentions  from  the  most  distin- 
guished people  of  the  French  capital* 
On  one  occasion  when  he  entered  a  court 
of  justice,  the  whole  of  the  barnsters 
rose  to  welcome  him,  and  the  president 
seatedhimat  his  right  hand.  He  went 
to  Lagrange  to  visit  his  old  friend  La- 
fayette. Among  the  gratifying  things 
that  occurred  at  Paris,  was  a  sentence 
addressed  to  Bentham  by  General  Foy, 
in  introducing  himself:  "  Vae  nuBure 
et  voi  ecrits  sontpeinte  tur  votre  viea^e." 
Bentham  was  absent  a  month  from  Eng- 
land, having  left  on  the  19th  September, 
and  return^  on  the  19th  October. 

Dumont  had  been  engaged,  up  to  1 825, 
in  the  translation  and  arrangement  of 
Bentham's  MSS.  on  ''Judicial  Organi- 
sation,'* preparatory  to  the  publication 
of  the  "  Code  of  Procedure."  For  years 
he  had  been  urging  Bentham  to  com- 
plete his  greater  plans^  and  not  to  allow 
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hioBelf  to  be  diverted  br  tenponuy 
qaettiaoy  or  objects  of  mmor  moment. 
Mt  it  WB8  put  of  Bentham'a  utme  to 
be  interested  in  every  pewnng  eyent, 
and  to  apply  to  eaoh  buown  pbiloeophy. 
Dnmont  bad  lem  of  excitable  tempera- 
ment, and,  moreover,  waa  of  » lem  pro- 
gieanve  natnie.  In  opinion,  be  geneiv 
ally  lagged  bebind  hia  master,  and  ehu^, 
as  Bentfaam  thon^t,  to  Wbiggiam — or 
see-sawed  between  Wbi^pgiBm  and  Radi- 
calisau  In  answer  to  bis  inqoiries  as  to 
tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbe  ^Oiganiaition 
Jodiciaire,"  ahoold  appear,  Bentbam 
writes  :^- 

BsMTHAif  TO  DuMoirr. 

^  Quern  $  Square  Phee, 
''  December  9,  1826. 

^'  My  dear  Dumont, — Received,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  yonts  of  the  2dth  No- 
vember. It  rejoices  me  to  hear  that  you 
agree  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  pub- 
lishing, at  two  different  periods,  tbe 
work  wbicb  exists  in  the  present  tense, 
and  the  work  which,  as  yet,  is  only  in 
the  panlo-poet-ftttare  tense.  As  to  dis- 
coramce,  make  jonrself  easy  on  that 
score.  But  for  the  same  reason  for 
wbicb  yon  are  uneasy  at  the  sot  having 
the  articles  yon  menticm,  you  woold  be 
still  more  nneasy  at  not  having  others, 
of  which,  as  yet,  you  cannot  have  any 
knowledge.  For  the  present  work,  you 
sav  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the^mer- 
eXia^  without  having  the  d^f/»----thoee 
details  which  constitute  the  code  in  ter^ 
mm%$.  But  with  me,  generalia  and  de« 
tails  march  together ;  and  an  alteration 
in  either,  may  produce  a  correspondent 
altMation  in  the  other.  On  another 
score,  moreover,  jour  letter  has  afforded 
me  satis&etion.  ^nce  I  saw  you,  cer- 
tain metamorphoses  have  taken  place, 
which,  though  to  other  persons  not  quite 
so  amusing  as  Ovid's,  will,  to  you  at 
least,  be  not  less  interesting. 

**  1.  *  Your  Pursuer^general  is  traufr* 
formed  into  the  Oovemment-advocate : 
tbe  Government,  though  most  commonly 


*-  TIm  itatemeiits  which  follow  refer  to  differen- 
eM  betWM  the  NomeBelatore  of  the  Constitationai 
Codi,  and  that  of  the  Dnuight  (or  the  <>i^ganimti<m 
of  the  Judicial  Ettabliihment  in  France,  in  the 
Worka,  toI.  it.  p.285«f  m^. 


ontbePonnei^nde  is,  on  varions  oe- 
on  tbe  DefeDdfli^s  aid& 
2.  Your  deCmder  of  the  poor  ia 
into  an  Eleemomaij  Ad- 
vocate ;  bis  place  is  not  mnra,  if  at  all, 
less  frequently  on  the  defendant's,  tban 
on  the  pursuer's  side.  AdvocmU  is,  in 
both  cases,  morecharaoteristiethan  jPht- 
euertJoADrfender,  And  the  two  advo- 
cates, like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford, 
march  together,  cheek-br-jo^  smeiling 
at  the  same  nosegay.  Li  some  eaaes^  a 
person  who  is  not  poor,  may  be  in  a 
state  of  relative  helplessness*— in  snch  a 
state,  that  the  assistance  of  a  lawjrer, 
who  could  get  nothing  by  fleecing  him, 
might  be  of  use  to  him.  I  know  not 
wl^ther  your  vocabulary  Innishes  to 
your  ««fNOfMf  a  conjugate,  that  will  be 
therein  n^wt  our  eleemosynaiy  is  to 
our  alms.  This  is  your  look  out.  If 
not,  Qod  help  you :  your  helplessness 
will  need  his  advocacy. 

^  Last  ni^t  being  Mill's  visiting 
night,  I  put  your  letter  into  his  hands. 
He  is  in  pemct  agreement  with  every- 
thing you  see  here.  As  to  my  healtb, 
a  man  is  drenching  me  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  bypermuriate  of  mercury,  in- 
side and  out.  I  have  already  so  &r 
profited  by  it,  that  itching  is  no  obstruc- 
tion to  sle^  and  in  the  di^^time,  tlie 
imperiousnesB  of  the  demand  mr  scratch- 
ing, is  conriderably  mitigated.  He  was 
recomm«ided  to  me  as  eminent  in  this 
particular  line,  W  a  man  of  prime 
science.  At  his  first  visit,  be  told  me 
he  had  just  dismissed,  as  cured,  three 
patients,  with  cases  similar  to  mine :  the 
cure  which  took  longest,  not  having 
taken  more  than  six  weeks.  I  have  been 
in  his  hands  much  about  half  that  time. 
You  will  see  how  much  better  this  is 
than  spending  months  in  going  hundreds 
of  miles  to  baths. — Yours  ever, 

*'J.  B." 

In  the  year  1826,  when  Bolivar, 
who  had  been  a  correspondent  of  Bent- 
ham,  took  to  his  despotic  courses,  his 
tampering  with  the  rights  of  represen- 
tation, and  his  overthrow  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  he  prohibited  the  use  of 
Bentham's  writings  in  the  Colombian 
seminaries  of  Education.    They  were. 
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however,  leinifodnoed  into  New  €hnn- 
ad%  under  the  Preeidenoy  of  General 
Santender,  on  which  oooenon  the  fol- 
lowing decree  was  issued  (Gazeta  de 
la  Ntma  Qranatlay  Oct  18,  1835.) 
(Translation.) 
^  Imtructian  by  Bentham. 

^  The  General  Direction  of  Public  In- 
etruction  decidedon  flolicitingtheExecn-* 
tiye^-HOid  did  in  effect  solicit — giving 
its  reasonsin  a  long  Report, — ^that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolutions  of  the  16th 
August,  1827,  and  12th  Match,  1828, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  oiganic 
law  respecting  public  education  in  the 
decree  of  3d  of  October,  1 826*--'  That  in 
all  uniterntieiy  coU^S9,  and  h4miS9  of 
sdueatian^  ike  teaching  of  the  prineiplee 
of  eitil  and  penal  Ugielation^  by  the 
worke  of  Jeremy  Bentham^  should  be 
again  euppreeeed*  In  consequence  of 
this  Report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  dictated,  on  the  15th  of  this 
month,  the  following  Resolution : — 

^^  Having  attentively  and  seriously 
examined  the  present  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Direction  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Executive  has  considered  that  if^  on  the 
onehand,the  general  principlesof  univer- 
sal legislation  established  and  developed 
bytheJurisconsult,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
especially  his  Commentator  SaUs,  may 
five  motive  to  alarm  in  some  fathers  of 
mmilies, — on  the  other  hand,  tbisalarm  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  probable  want 
of  a  minute  and  detailed  explanation  of 
these  principles  in  the  various  classes, 
and  the  reaction  of  other  matters  taught 
during  the  course,  since  eveiy  error 
thence  arising,  and  which  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  a  mistaken  nnderstanding 
of  the  text,  is  reaUy  prejudicial  to  youth. 

^  The  Elxecutive  is  not  unaware  of  the 
facility  with  which  this  and  other  similar 
sorts  of  alarm  is  excited  and  propagated 
— HTOch  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  during  its  course,  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  tribunal  called  the  Holy 
Office,(InquiBition,)  through  the  teaching 
of  canonical  doctrines,  which  Were  pro- 
scribed under  the  E^MmishGovemment — 
that  of  Ideology,  and  even  those  liberal 
maxims  which  are  now  political  dogmas; 
yet,    notwithstanding    there    was    no 


stop  in  the  advance  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  age,  and  the  benefit 
even  of  those  who  had  taken  alarm,  nor 
was  the  great  work  abandoned  of  re- 
forming and  generalizing  public  instruc- 
tion by  forward  steps.  Its  progress, 
the  effects  of  time,  and  other  influences, 
have  been  calming  the  public  mind,  dis- 
sipating illusions,  and  conducting  the 
Repubuc  in  harmony  with  the  present 
state  of  civilisation,  and  with  thai  liberty 
of  thought  which  it  has  proclaimed  alike 
for  the  individual  and  the  nation. 
"  Other  reflections  occur  :— 
''  1.  The  law  of  the  30th  of  May,  of  the 
present  year,  ordered  the  integral  re- 
establishment  in  all  its  force  and  vigour, 
of  the  oiganic  decree,  or  general  plan  of 
public  instruction  of  1826,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  not  contrary  to  the  said  Uw — ^in 
it  the  cited  work  was  designated  as  the 
text  for  teaching  the  principles  of  legis- 
lation :  and  the  Legislature  establieued 
this,  though  some  Others  of  families  soli- 
cited from  the  Congress  what  the  Direc- 
tion now  solicits  firom  the  Executive. 

''  2.  The  Treatises  of  Bentham,  par- 
ticularly those  on  Civil  and  Penal 
Legislation,  admirable  for  the  spirit  of 
analysis  with  which  they  are  written, 
and  for  the  profundity  and  luciditv  of 
their  doctrines,  cannot  but  enlighten 
the  mind ;  and  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  said  treatises  of  civil  and  penal  le- 
gislation, which,  being  thoughtfully  read 
and  understood,  can  be  prejudicial  and 
alarming,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  useful 
and  consolatory  to  humanity ;  fragments, 
or  propositions,  isolated  mm  their  fun- 
damental principles,  and  carelessly  read 
by  ardent  and  enthusiastic  youth,  may 
lead  their  irreflective  spirit  astray.  The 
work  circulates  freely  on  all  sides — ^its 
introduction  and  circulation  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  be  prevented ;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  seen  andstudied  by  the  a/ummof  juris- 
prudence outof  their  halls,  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  so  within  them,  under  the  di- 
rection of  professors,  whose  care  it  is  to 
explain  it  and  restudy  it  to  advantage. 
"  3.  If  any  injury  could  be  produced 
by  the  said  work  misleading  the  ideas 
of  one  or  another  youth,  who  might 
understand  it  amiss,  the  well-directed 
study  of  it  will  generate  exact  notions 
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on  the  important  science  of  which  it 
treats,  and  lead  to  the  qaarch  of  the 
groand-work  of  the  Legislation  of  a 
free  people— not  in  the  spirit  of  imitsr 
tion  and  routine,  hut  in  reason  and 
nature,  the  only  sonrces  of  what  is  just 
and  right.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  tanght  and  analyzed 
in  the  secondary  and  superior  establish- 
ments of  instruction.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  produces  defamations  and 
libels—scandals  and  vengeances;  but 
it  is  a  guarantee  agunst  the  abuses  of 
power — it  is  the  interpreter  of  public 
opinion,  which  it  forms  and  consolidates 
-—it  is  Uie  instrument  and  arena  of  poli- 
tical debates ; — but  nobody  desires^  nor 
will  desire,  its  suppression  on  thisaccount 

^^  4.  No  work  has  been  provided, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  exe- 
cutive decree  of  16th  August,  1827,  on 
the  principles  of  legislation,  to  replace 
that  of  Bentham  in  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  ordered 
to  be  taught  by  the  law  of  18th  March, 
1826,  as  by  that  of  SOth  May,  1835. 

^'Bnt  the  executive,  in  the  present 
case,  must  conciliate  legal  arrangements 
with  the  interests  of  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  youth.  Its  guide  must  be  the 
law,  its  object  public  convenience- 
being  superior  to  prejudices  of  eveiy 
sort, — whose  domination  and  influence 
are  but  transitory,  and  which  cannot 
form  a  proper  ground-work  for  reason- 
ing. In  consequence,  and  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is 
resolved,  that — 

*'1«<,  It  be  communicated  to  all 
teachers,  (Catedraticos)  of  the  principles 
of  Universal  Legislation  in  the  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  houses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Kepublic,  under  the  strictest 
responsibility  and  care  of  execution, 
that  until  some  other  elemental  author 
is  designated  as  a  text  for  the  teaching 
of  the  siud  branch,  that  the  article  229 
of  the  Organic  Decree  of  3d  October, 
1826,  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  explain- 
ing the  doctrines  and  propositions  of 
Jeremy  Bentliam,  so  that  they  may  not 
tower  over  (sohrepongan)  the  Laws 
which  prescribe  the  teaching  of  moral 
and  natural  right,  and  which  give  to 
revealed  religion  an  especial  protection, 


(Art.  33  of  the  Law  of  18th  Maroh, 
1826,  158  of  the  said  decree.)  Hence, 
there  must  not  be  taught,  nor  sustained 
in  public  theses,  principles  opposed  to 
these  dispositions — respecting  which  the 
central  direction  will  exercise  its  natu- 
ral functions. 

^  2d^  The  same  direction  will  carefully 
examine  the  works,  which,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Bentham,  are  cited  in  the 
168th  article  of  the  Organic  Decree  of 
1826,  or  any  others  on  the  subjects 
which,  according  to  that  article,  are  to 
be  taught;  and  will  ascertain  if  it  is 
possible  to  adopt  any  one  of  them  with 
advantage,  as  a  text  for  the  Course  of 
Principles  of  Universal  Legislation,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Jeremy  Bentham; 
inasmuch  us  there  has  not  been  edited, 
nor  is  it  likely  there  should  be  edited, 
in  this  country,  an  elemental  work  per- 
fectly adapted  to  our  religious  and 
political  principles. 

^*  dd,  Ihe  present  resolution  shall  be 
publicly  read  by  the  different  professora 
in  the  classes  of  jurisprudence,  in  \he 
halls,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  stu- 
dents, as  soon  as  it  shall  be  communi- 
cated by  the  superior  authority. 

^^  Let  it  be  transcribed  in  the  general 
direction,  and  published  in  the  Gazette. 
"For  His  Excellency, 

**PoMBo,i8;Ky.'' 

It  is  curious  to  see,  in  this  document, 
the  hesitation  with  which  the  writings 
of  Bentham  are  again  introducod  into 
the  public  schools  of  New  Granada ;  and 
the  embarassed  and  circuitous  manner 
in  which  the  prejudices  and  opposition 
of  the  clergy  are  referred  to. 

Dr  Parr  died  in  1826.  By  his  will 
he  left  a  mourning  ring  to  fientham^ 
*^  whom,"  he  sa^s,  ^^  I  consider  the 
ablest  and  most  mstructive  writer  that 
ever  lived,  upon  the  most  difficult  and 
interesting  subjects  of  jurisprudence." 

Bbntham  to  J.  QuiNCY  Adams. 
"C.>S:P.,19«AJim«,1826. 
*'  Tried  and  respected  Friend, — 
At  the  first  visit  I  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive from  your  nephew,  J.  AdamsSmith, 
after  the  information  of  the  election  of 
President  reached  this  place,  I  asked 
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him  if  it  had  happened  to  him  to  learn 
to  what  cause  it  had  been  owing  ?  His 
look  having  the  effect  of  a  question,  the 
answer  was — ^my  prayers.  Cariosity 
was  now  converted  into  scepticism ;  but 
tolerance  in  perfection  being  of  the 
number  of  my  principles,  I  forebore 
annojing  him  on  that  ground.  Forgive 
my  saying  so,  but  my  delight  at  the 
success  of  the  individual  was  swallowed 
up,  as  everybody  about  me  knows,  by 
that  produced  by  the  success  of  the 
millions. 

^*I  have  a  demand  for  some  propor- 
tion of  your  sympathy,  on  the  score  of 
the  quantity  of  scrawled  paper,  which, 
on  some  occasion,  I  had  begun,  under 
the  notion  of  troubling  you  with.  Ad- 
dressed to  you,  orations  more  than  one 
there  are  on  my  shelves  waiting  to  annoy 
my  executors.  As  to  you,  your  good 
genius  prevailed  in  every  instance.  At 
present,  the  application  made  to  me  by 
that  tnily  honest  and  meritorious  citizen, 
Joseph  Hume,  the  only  true  represen- 
tative the  people  of  this  country  ever 
had,  and  one  more  than,  under  such  a 
form  of  government,  they  have  any  right 
to  expect  to  have,  could  not  allow  of 
my  being,  on  the  present  occasion,  thus 
merciful  to  you. 

^  A  line  will  suffice  to  assure  you  of 
the  pleasure  and  pride  I  feel  so  often 
renewed,  by  the  recollections  of  the 
assistance  so  generously  afforded  to  me 
at  your  departure.  Sometimes  tears 
now  flow  more  than  once  in  the  same 
week.  '  The  chair  you  now  occupy,  for 
some  weeks  running  was  occupied  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,'  is  a  vaunt  which, 
as  often  as  the  occupant  presents  him- 
self as  capable  to  appreciate  the  honour 
done  him,  1  am  in  use  to  treat  him  with. 

^*  These,  however,  are  extremely  few. 
Some  to  whom  I  have  given  admission, 
have  for  years  been  waiting  for  it :  at 
the  age  of  78,  a  man,  occupied  as  I  have 
so  long  been,  and  continue  to  be,  has  no 
time  to  waste. 

"At  the  time  I  lost  you,  what  I 
wanted  was  the  encouragement  neces- 
sary to  perseverance.  I  have  for  some 
years  been  overwhelmed  with  encour- 
agement: all  I  want  are  feusulties  and 
time. 


^^  Amongst  other  aims  remuns  that 
of  founding  a  little  jurisprudential  lib- 
rary, for  the  use  of  the  public,  consist- 
ing principally,  if  not  entirely,  of  tiie 
laws  of  the  United  States.  A  con- 
nexion I  have  formed  spares  me  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  the  offer  you 
so  kindly  made  me  :  a  bookseller  of 
reputation,  recommended  to  me  by  a 
man  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  has 
undertaken  the  commission,  and  is  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  execute  it. 

*'  In  a  Constitutional  Code,  a  Penal 
Code,  and  a  Procedure  Code,  I  have 
already  made  such  progress  as  would 
enable  any  one  of  several  persons  I  have 
in  mind  to  complete  them  from  my 
papers,  in  case  of  my  death  before  com- 
pletion. 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  it  being,  throughout,  accom- 
panied with  a  rationale^  my  telescope 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  audacity  to 
turn  itself  to  the  sun,  and  even  a  few 
spots  in  that  luminary  are  supposed  to 
be  discovered.  If  anybody  could  secure 
to  me  its  continuance  for  ever  in  its 
present  splendour,  I  would  at  that  hour 
consent  never  to  meddle  with  it;  but  I 
not  being  able  to  find  any  Insurance 
office,  where  any  such  business  can  be 
done,  my  temerity  can  find  no  adequate 
restraint.  When  the  result  of  my  ob- 
servation comes  to  be  in  print,  you  will 
behold  in  me,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  look 
at  me,  an  ultrardemocrat — ^I  shall,  in 
you,  an  ultra-aristocrat,— for  in  your 
situation  every  man  is  so  par  Stat : 
were  it  not  for  the  sea  between  us,  who 
knows  but  you  would  find  me  more  or 
less  of  a  troublesome  fellow, — as  it  is,  I 
am,  with  the  truest  affection  and  respect, 
yours. 

"P.S. — If  the  present  opportunity 
serves,  a  few  of  my  most  recent  squibs 
majr  accompany  this  :  your  kitchen- 
maid  will  find  them  useful.  Kiss  the 
hands  for  me  of  Madame  la  Presi- 
dente." 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  hermitage, 
in  1 8  26,  was  John  Neal,  an  American,  who 
had  obtained  some  reputation  by  articles 
in  Blackwood  and  other  periodicals;  ,and 
whose  etrainge  personal  adventures,  and 
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▼ariety  of  information  respeoting  the 
United  States,  interested  Bentham,  and 
indneed  him  to  invite  him  to  take  np  a 
temporary  residence  in  Queen's  Square 
Plaoe.  fiut  the  rouffh  republican  fire- 
quentl  J  annoyed  Bentham  by  his  abrupt- 
ness and  incaution.  His  mind  and  man- 
ners had  not  been  trained  to  that  gentle 
and  courteous  bearing  which  so  peodiarly 
distinguished  Bentham,  and  to  whose 
absence  he  could  not  reconcile  himsel£ 
Quarrels  with  Bentham's  servants  added 
to  the  peiplexitiee  of  his  position,  yet 
they  piurted  with  mutual,  and,  no  doubt, 
sincere  expressions  of  good  wiU.  Mr 
Neal  has  published  (attached  to  Princi- 
ples of  Legislation,  translated  from  Du- 
mont,  Boston,  1830)  a  memoir  of  Bent- 
ham,  in  which  he  has  been  more  success- 
ful in  recording  the  playful  sportiveness 
of  Bentham's  conversation  in  moments 
when  he  abandoned  himself  to  unre- 
served and  unrestrained  colloquies— 
than  in  drawing  a  correct  portrait  of 
the  great  qualities  of  Bentham's  mind, 
and  the  peculiar  force  and  originality  of 
his  character.  In  one  respect,  Mr  Neal 
has  strangely  misrecollected  '^  his  mas- 
ter,"— ^for  he  represents  him  as  suffering 
firom  the  dread  of  death— «uperstitiously 
•—as  Johnson  did.  Now,  on  no  subject 
was  Bentham  more  prone  to  dwell— on 
none  more  willing  to  discourse ;  I  have 
never  known  a  human  being  to  whom 
the  thought  of  death  had  so  little  in  it 
that  was  disturi>ing  or  disagreeable. 

Speaking  of  John  Neal,  Bentham 
said, — 

^^Neal's  'Brother  Jonathan'  is  really  the 
most  execrable  stuff  that  ever  fell  from 
mortal  pen.  No  probability — ^no  inter- 
est— no  character  resembling  human 
character.  Neal  is  a  nondescnpt.  We 
have  no  such  being  here :  he  was  al- 
wajTS  cheerful  and  talkative-— and  talked 
on  eveiy  subject  with  equal  confidence. 
I  might  as  well  have  had  a  rattlesnake 
in  my  house  as  that  man.*' 

Mr  W.  Plumer,  junior,  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  writes : — 

Mr  pLtTMER  TO  Bentham. 
"  ^)ping,  N.  H.,  Sept,  16,  1826. 
*'  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — Since  I  wrote  you 


last,  the  great  subieet  of  the  improvemenl 
of  our  laws,  and  the  reform  of  our  judicial 
establishments,  has  excited  an  unusual 
degree  of  attention  in  this  country;  has 
elicited  much  talent  in  its  discussion ;  and 
led  to  the  admission,  in  theory,  at  least, 
of  many  useful  truths,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  reduced  to  practice,  and 
more  may  he  expected  soon  to  follow. 
In  many  of  these  inquiries,  your  labours 
have  been  noticed,  your  principles,  to  » 
certain  extent,  adopted;  and  a  disposi- 
tion manifested  to  do  that  justice  to 
your  extraordinary  merits,  to  the  bene- 
volence of  your  designs,  and  the  sagacity 
of  your  views,  which,  first  or  last,  must 
universally  prevail.  So  far  as  I  have 
borne  any  part,  inconsiderable,  indeed, 
in  these  transactions,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  assure  you,  that  my  ob- 
ject has  been  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  more  nvourable  reception  of 
those  great  truths  which  you  have  so 
long  taught,  and  will,  through  your 
works  at  least,  never  cease  to  teack 
They  rest  for  their  support  upon  the 
deep  and  broad  foundation  of  public 
utility;  their  end  is  the  hi^pinessof 
mankind ;  and  their  importance,  as 
connected  with  that  end,  becomes  daily 
more  apparent.  The  clear  light  of  ge- 
nius, long  and  steadily  thrown  upon 
ihem,  has  gone  far  towards  dispelling 
the  darkness  with  which  they  were  be- 
fore surrounded :  the  reformation  of  our 
legal  system  is  called  for  with  a  voice 
which  cannot  long  be  resisted ;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
^eat  refarfnsr  will,  m  the  trium]^  of 
his  principles,  be  himself  unhonoured 
and  foigotten.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  la- 
bouis  of  Mr  Livingston  of  New  Orleans 
in  the  field  of  legislation.*  He  is  a  man 
of  real  talents,  of  great  industvy  and 
perseverance,  and  of  high  standing  and 
influence  in  his  country.  He  has  often 
spoken  of  you  to  me  in  terms  of  the 
highest  veneration  and  respect,  and  in- 
formed me,  more  than  once,  that  his 
attempts  at  Codification  grew  out  of 
what  he  learnt  of  your  views  in  the 
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worka  publkhed  hj  Dnmont  He  oon- 
siden  jon  as  his  master  in  the  service : 
and  you  oonld  hardlj  desire  a  more 
zealous  or  more  enlightened  disciple. 
If  his  Codes,  (a  part  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  adopted,)  should  be  found  to 
succeed  in  Louisiana,  other  States  will 
be  encouraged  to  take  up  the  subject 
with  still  more  enlightened  views,  and 
under  even  more  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  may  yet  hope  to  see 
systems  of  jurisprudence  receiving  as 
great  improvements  in  this  country,  as, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  systems  of  govern- 
ment have  already  received ;  or  rather, 
looking  further  into  futurity,  we  may, 
perhaps,  see  both  reaching  a  point  of 
exoellenoe  never  yet  attained,  and  which 
the  philanthropists  of  former  days  dared 
hardly  conceive.  In  anticipation  of 
these  happy  times,  let  us  aU  labour, 
each  in  his  own  department,  to  acceler- 
ate  their  approach,  confident  that  their 
advent,  though  slow,  is  sure ;  and  that 
the  final  j^revalence  of  truth  is  not  the 
less  certain,  because  not  at  first  well 
received.  I  remain.  Sir,  your  friend  and 
humble  servant." 

The  inquiiy  has  been  often  made— 
^  Did  Bentham  pass  through  life  with* 
out  being  in  love— without  thoughts  or 
plans  of  marriage  r  The  reader  will 
have  found  an  answer  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  work.  I  had  put  the  question  to 
him  more  than  once,  and  he  always 
fenced  it  off.  One  day  he  put  a  paper 
into  my  hand,  and  required  me  to  sign 
it    It  was  as  follows : — 

'*  I,  J.  Bo :  promise  never,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  give  anybody  to  understand 
that  I  have  heard  from  him  anything 
relative  to  matters  between   him  and 

y  nor  without  his  leave  to  put 

questions  relative  thereto." 

The  lady  who  engaged  his  affections 
is  still  alive,  and  it  becomes  me  to 
suppress  her  name.  He  met  her  at 
Bowood,  when  she  was  very  young,  and 
he  thirty-foor.  He  was  struck  with 
that  voluntaiy  playfulness  which  formed 
so  pleasing  a  contrast  to  the  aristocrati- 
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oal  reserve  of  most  of  the  females  whom 
he  met.  Bentham  was  a  favourite  of 
Lady  Shelbnme.  The  mark  of  favour 
by  which  she  distinguished  a  very  few 
among  her  many  visiters  was,  admission 
to  her  dressing-room.  One  day  when 
Bentham  was  sitting  playing  at  the 
spinette,  (the  only  musical  instrument 
in  the  house,)  a  light  screen  near  the 
instrument  was  turned  over  upon  him, 
and  a  young  lady  glided  away  upon  feet 
of  feathers.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  in 
general,  were  cold  and  prudish  in  the 
extreme.  ^^  Lady  Shelbume  and  her 
sister,"  said  Bentham,  ^  were  beauties ; 
but  Lady  8.  had  still  more  dignity  than 
beauty.  Dignity  was  the  feminine 
tone  of  the  family.  Lord  Shelbume 
kept  a  sort  of  open  house,  and  was  fre- 
qnently  intruded  on  by  persons  who 
were  unwelcome  visiters.  One  day  a 
fftmily,  (the  S  's,)  opulent,  but  coane- 
minded  country  gentler,  beinff  there  with 
some  others  on  a  visit,  and  assembled 
with  the  household  in  the  drawing-room, 
Lord  Camden,  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
Colonel  Barr6,  (Lord  l^elbume's  right 
hand  man  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
No  !  no  t  his  left  hand  man,  for  Dun- 
ning was  his  right  hand  man,)  and  Lady 
Shelbume's  sisters,  adjourned  to  Lady  S.  s 
dressing-room,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  disagreeable  company. 
The  dressing-room,  as  well  as  her  lady- 
ship's bed-room,  was  on  the  ground- 
floor,  as  indeed  were  all  the  diawing- 
rooms,  or  quasi-drawing-rooms  of  the 
house.  Lady  Ashburton  was  there. 
She  played  extremely  well  on  the  harp- 
sichord, (for  harpsichords  were  then  -in 
fashion ;)  and  Miss  Pratt,  afterwards 
Lady  Elizabeth,  Bane.  I  was  of  the 
party ;  and  here  another  act  of  playful- 
ness occurred.  In  came  Miss with 

a  heavy  bunch  of  keys :  she  slipped 
them  into  my  pocket.  This  gave  me  a 
right  to  retaliate ;  so  I  made  my  way 
towards  her  pocket.  Barr6  called  out, 
and  cracked  his  jokes  abou^ourmeddling 
with  one  another^s  pockets.  Of  three 
principal  ladies  present,  two  at  least 
were  arguses.  If  1  was  toward  on  them, 
there  was  no  offence ;  for  I  had  occa- 
sion to  know,  a  little  before  Lady  Shel- 
bnme s  death,  with  what  friendship  and 
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favour  she  regarded  me."  How  strong 
the  feeling,  or  the  memory  of  the  feeling, 
with  which  Bentham  thought  of  the 
object  of  his  affections,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  letter  which  I  shall  insert. 
After  the  date  of  that  letter,  he  very 
often  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject — spoke 
as  if  he  liked  to  expatiate  on  it,  and 
added  one  day : — "  I  have  grown  very 
garrulous  about  this  to  jrou.  One  idea 
suggests  another — that  a  third,  and  so 
they  go  in  geometrical  progression." 

'^  I  am  alive :  more  than  two  months 
advanced  in  my  80th  year — ^more  lively 
than  when  you  presented  me,  in  cere- 
mony, with  the  flower  in  the  green  lane. 
Since  that  day,  not  a  single  one  has 
passed,  (not  to  speak  of  nights,)  in  which 
you  have  not  engrossed  more  of  my 
thoughts  than  I  could  have  wished.  Yet, 
take  me  for  all  in  all,  I  am  more  lively 
now  than  then — walking,  though  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  for  healu  sake, 
more  briskly  than  most  young  men  whom 
you  see — ^not  unfreauently  running. 

"^  In  the  enclosed  scrap  there  are  a 
few  lines,  which  I  think  you  will  read 
with  pleasure. 

^I  have  still  the  pianoforte  harpsi- 
chord, on  which  you  played  at  Bow(K>d: 
as  an  instrument^  though  no  longer  use- 
ful, it  is  still  curious ;  as  an  article  of 
furniture,  not  unhandsome ;  as  a  legacy, 
will  you  aocejpt  it  ? 

^^  1  have  a  nng,  with  some  of  my  snow- 
white  hair  in  it,  and  my  profile,  which 
everybody  says  is  like.  At  my  death, 
you  will  have  such  another :  should  you 
come  to  want,  it  will  be  worth  a  good 
sovereign  to  you. 

^^  You  will  not,  I  hope,  be  ashamed  of 
me. 

^'  The  last  letter  I  received  from 
Spanish  America,  (it  was  in  the  present 
year,)  I  was  styled  Legulador  del 
Mundoj  and  petitioned  for  a  Code  of 
Laws.  It  was  from  the  man  to  whom 
that  charge  was  committed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  his  country — Guatemala. 

^'  Every  minute  of  my  life  has  been 
long  counted :  and  now  I  am  plagued 
wiw  remorse  at  the  minutes  which  I 
have  suffered  you  to  steal  from  me.    In 


proportion  as  I  am  a  friend  to  mankind, 
(if  such  I  am,  as  I  endeavour  to  be,) 
you,  if  within  my  reach,  would  be  an 
enemy. 

^^  I  have,  for  some  years  past,  had  a 
plan  for  building  a  harm  in  my  garden, 
upon  the  Panopticon  principle.  The 
Premiership  waits  your  acceptance;  a 
few  years  hence,  when  I  am  a  little 
more  at  leisure  than  at  present^  will  be 
the  time  for  executing  it. 

^'  For  these  many  years  I  have  been 
invisible  to  all  men,  (not  to  speak  of 
women,)  but  for  speciai  reason.  I  have 
lost  absolutely  au  smell;  as  much  aS 
possible  all  taste,  and  swarm  with  petty 
infirmities.  But  it  seems  as  if  they  en- 
sured me  against  serious  ones,  lam, 
still  am  I  gay,  eminently  so,  and  ^the 
cause  of  gaiety  in  other  men.' 

^'  To  read  the  counterpart  of  this  in 
your  hand,  would  make  a  most  mischie- 
vous addition  to  my  daily  dose  6f  bitter 
sweets — ^the  above-mentioned  mixture 
of  pain  and  pleasure.  Oh,  what  an  old 
fool  am  I,  after  all,  not  to  leave  off, 
since  I  can,  till  the  paper  Will  hold  no 
more.  This  you  have  done  at  sixty,  and 
at  half  six  miles  distance.  What  would 
you  have  done  present,  aikd  at  sixteen  ? 

Embrace  ■     :  though  it 

is  for  me,  as  it  is  by  you,  she  wiU  not 
be  severe,  nor  refuse  her  lips,  as  to  me 
she  did  her  hand,  at  a  time,  perhaps, 
not  yet  forgotten  by  her,  any  more  tluin 
by  me." 

Josi  DEL  VaLLE  to  BeNTHAM, 

(Translation.) 
''  Guatmala,  April  18, 1827. 

^'The  month  of  March  just  passed 
was  one  of  delightful  satisfaction  to  me. 
In  it  I  receiv^  your  letter  and  your 
books.  They  well  filled  my  heart  with 
joy.  I  recognise  the  affection  which 
dictated  the  one,  and  the  kindness  which 
remitted  the  others. 

^^  In  my  library  your  works  will  hold 
the  distinguished  station  to  which  the 
sage  instructor  of  the  legislators  of  the 
world  is  entitled.  By  their  influence,  I 
trust  a  happy  revolution  will  be  brought 
about  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
You  have  rmed  the  science  upon  a  fruit- 
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ful  principle — ihai  of  imiyenal  utility — 
giying  leasoiiB  of  addition  and  substrac- 
tion— of  legislative  arithmetic— teaching 
the  calculations  of  good  and  evil — to 
groap— to  deduct— to  obtain  balances  of 
pain  and  pleasure — and  to  form  law  with 
a  view  to  the  greatest  felicity.  And 
havingrevolutionized  the  science  of  legis- 
lation, you  will  revolutionize  legislative 
codes — so  that  nations  will  have  laws — 
not  the  opprobrium^  but  the  honour  of 
reason — laws  not  the  misfortune,  but  the 
happiness  of  man. 

*'  For  many  a  year  I  have  felt  that  one 
of  the  greatest  wants  of  America,  of  Gua- 
temala, a  beautiful  portion  of  America, 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Codes  of  I^Miin, 
and  the  introduction  of  others,  worthy  of 
the  instruction  of  the  age,  provided  by  the 
sages  who  have  perfectea  the  jurispru- 
dential science.  Before  our  just  inde- 
pendence, proclaimed  the  15th  Septem- 
ber, 1821, 1  published  various  discourses 
nressing  my  desire  that  a  code  less 
active  than  that  of  Cajstela  should  be 
frepared,  and  announcing  (even  before 
had  seen  your  writings)  that  the 
greaUit  good  irf  the  greatett  number  was 
the  only  true  principle  of  legislation. 
When  the  Spanish  Constitution  was 
reestablished  in  1820,  and  deputies  were 
elected  to  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  I  was 
the  first  Alcalde  of  this  Aguntamxento^ 
and  wrote  the  instructions  for  our  repre- 
sentation; and  one  of  the  points  on  which 
I  most  strongly  insisted,  was  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Legislative  Code  to  remedy  the 
undenied  grievances  we  were  suffering 
from  the  existing  laws.  And  after  our 
independence,  I  again  returned  to  the 
subject.  I  wrote  and  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1822,  a  discourse,  in  which  I  ex- 
amined, one  after  another,  the  Spanish 
Codes  in  authority  here,  showing  their 
manifold  defects.  When,  in  1824, 1  was 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Power,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  an  object  so  wor- 
thy of  it,  and  to  exhibit  more  the  view 
of  our  judicial  legislation,  I  made  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  writings  or 
representations,  acts  and  decrees,  notifi- 
cations and  terms  necessary  for  the  de- 
cision of  a  civil  action,  according  to  our 
unhappy  system.     Afterwards  I  was 


nuned,  in  1825,  by  the  Assembly  of 
this  State,  Member  of  the  Commission 
for  the  formation  of  a  Civil  Code.  I 
looked  then  to  you,  Sefior  Bentham,  who 
have  been  the  oracle  of  those  who,  in 
other  countries,  have  had  similar  func- 
tions. You  sent  me  some  of  your  works. 
They  will  be  the  guide  of  my  labours." 

Del  Yalle  then  dves  a  list  of  14 
pamphlets  connected  with  the  politics 
and  histoiyof  Guatemala  which  he  sends. 
He  thus  concludes  : — 

"  The  Paris  Society  for  Elementary 
Instruction  have  made  me  a  Correspond- 
ing Member — a  title  more  precious  m  my 
eye  than  any  which  pnde  or  vanity 
could  create.  I  have  written  a  Memoir 
on  the  Indian  races,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  unhappy  portion  of  mankind. 

^  To  you  I  shall  write  by  any  safe 
channel.  The  wise  are  to  me  the  most 
illustrious  of  beings.  Merchants  may 
correspond  about  metallic  interests,  but 
the  interests  of  knowledge  are  far  more 
important." 

I  find,  under  date  of  2dd  June,  1827, 
these  remarks  on  Kent's  Conunents  on 
American  Law : — 

^  A  very  superficial  glance  suffices  to 
render  it  unquestionable,  that,  to  the 
stock  of  uncertainties  inherent  in  the 
whole  body  of  English-bred  laws,  the 
United  States  lawyers  have  already 
added  an  immense  stock  of  their  own 
manufacture ;  and  so  far  from  diminish- 
ing, it  appears  to  be  the  learned  author^s 
fiivourite  wish  and  endeavour,  to  give 
whatsoever  increase  may  be  in  his 
power  to  the  beloved  attribute. 

^'  After  stating,  with  approbation,  the 
establishment  of  the  distinction  between 
Common  Law  and  Equity,  the  author 
goes  on  to  say, — *  Under  the  benign 
mfluence  of  an  expanded  commerce,  of 
enlightened  justice,  of  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
Common  Law  has  become  a  code  of 
matured  ethics  and  enlarged  civil  wis- 
dom, admirably  adapted  to  promote  and 
secure  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
social  life.' 

"  Next  page,  322,  comes  a  rhetorical 
eulogy  from  Du  Ponceau  on  Jurisdiction. 

^A  result,  eminently  desirable,  seems 
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to  be,  tbai  from  the  ends  of  profeesioiial 
praoticey  and  pre-paid  jadicatuef  talents 
8ach  88)  in  80  high  a  degree,  Mr  Kent 
poasessee,  sfaould  be  transferred  to  the 
ends  of  jnstioe ;  and  that  accordinglj, 
whatsoever  means,  ctrndacive  to  that  end, 
should,  if  need  be,  by  public  authority, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  be  em- 
ployed in  engaging  him  so  to  do. 

*^  For  these  same  ends  of  justice,  it 
would  giye  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  see,  in  this  work  of  his,  any 
the  smallest  spark  of  regard." 

Rbt.  Stdket  Smith  to  Beiitham. 

«  For*,  June  28,  1827. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  flattered  by 
the  present  you  have  sent  me,  and  the 
sentence  of  commendation  you  have 
added.  I  shall  (like  a  Waterloo  medal) 
consider  it  as  a  fresh  motive  for  conduct- 
ing myself  like  an  honest  and  respectable 
man.  My  line  of  opinion  is  a  very 
humble  one;  but  I  nave  consistently 
pursued  it.  I  am  a  sincere  friend  to  a 
church  establishment,  paid  otherwise 
than  by  a  vexatious  tax  upon  industry; 
and  blush  for  every  act  of  persecution 
and  intolerance ;  and  I  am  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  English  Constitution,  without  the 
least  fear  of  examining  its  imperfection, 
and  with  the  strongest  disposition  to 
watch  over  the  method  in  which  it  is 
carried  into  execution  by  the  Govern- 
ment. To  improve  my  legal  and  politi- 
cal opinions,  I  read  idl  you  write,  and 
feel  very  great  and  sincere  admiration 
of  your  boldness  and  talents. — I  remain, 
dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully." 

I  find  a  document^  bearing  the  date 
of  this  period,  which,  as  developing  the 
ohaxaoter  of  Beatham's  mind  and  l^bits 
of  oompositi<Mi,  i4>pean  worthy  of  pre- 
servation : — 

Logic — J.  B.'s  Logical  Ait&AffOKBfSinB, 

EMPLOYED  AS  iKSTBUMBNtS  IN  LEGIS- 
LATION;  AND  LoCtJTIONB,  EMPLOYED  AS 
iNSmUMEMTB  IK  THE  FiSLD  OF  THOUGHT 

AND  AcnoN. 

June  29, 1827. 
1. 
1.  Constantly  aetnal  end  of  aotioa  on  Che 
part  of  OTery  indiTidoal  at  the  moment  of 
aotioa,  his  greateet  happinosB,  according  to  Iub 
Tiew  of  it  at  that  moment. 


2. 


2.  COBstaatly  proper  end  of  action  on  tlia 
put  of  OTery  indiTidoal  at  the  moment  of 
action,  his  real  greatest  happineaa  ftom  that 
moment  to  the  end  of  life.  See  TkmMhgf 
priTate. 

3. 

3.  Constantly  proper  end  of  aetioa  on  the 
part  of  OTery  indiTidoal  conndered  ae  tnutee 
for  the  community,  ci  which  he  is  considered 
as  a  member,  the  greatest  happfaiess  of  that 
same  commnnity,  in  so  far  as  depends  npob 
the  interest  which  foims  the  bond  of  noion 
between  its  membera. 

4. 

4.  Oonstantly  proper  end  of  aeti<m  on  the 
part  of  an  indiTidual,  haTing  a  duune  in  the 
power  of  legislation  in  and  for  an  independent 
commnnity,  termed  a  politiosl  etate,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatert  namber  of 
its  members. 

5. 

5.  Next  snbordinate  ends  to  the  all-com- 
prehensiTe  end  of  Legislation  and  GoTemmeni 
in  all  its  branches,  or,  say  departments — 

1.  Snbsistence. 

2.  Abondance. 

3.  Security. 

4.  Equality. 

6. 

6.  Means  for  flilJUment  of  the  aboTo-mea- 
tioned  all-embracing  ends  on  the  part  of  the 
BOTeral  taictioaaries  employed  in  OoTenamty 
appropriaU  aptittuU, 

7. 

7.  Elements,  or,  say  blanches  of  appropriate 
aptitnde — 

1.  Moral. 

2.  Intellectnal. 

3.  Active. 

8. 

8.  Sab-branches,  cur,  say  elements  of  intel- 
lectual aptitnde — 

1.  Cognitional  knowledge 

2.  Judicial  Judgment 

9. 

9.  N.B.— Subject-matters  to  which  the  dl- 
Tisioas  and  distinotionB,  No.  7  and  8,  an  aa- 
pUcable. 

1.  The  agents,  or,  say  actors  or  operaton, 
whether  functionaries  or  non-Amctionarieai 

2.  Their  seTeral  operations. 

3.  The  scToral  works,  or  other  resolta  pn>> 
duced  by  them. 

4.  The  soToral  instruments  employed  by  * 


10. 

10.  InaptUude — moda,  or,  say  fiaiurtt  of  It, 
are  correspondent  and  opposite  to  the  ssreral 
demetUs,  or  say  hrtmckm,  of  appropriate  apti- 
tnde, Nos.  7,  8r-wfaioh  see. 

Each  feature  of  UmUhide  consists  ia  the 
absence,  total  or  partial,  of  the  correspondaat 
branch  of  ^>propriate  aptUude. 
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IL 
Effident  oanses  of  intelleotouJ  inaptitude  in 
the  jndioxftl  branch. 

1.  PrinuBTa],  or,  lay  original  weakness. 

2.  Sinister  interest. 

S.  Interest-begotten  prejudice. 

4.  Authority-begotten  prejudice. 
13. 

Efficient  causes  of  human  action,  operating 
as  sources  of  pleasures,  and  exemption  from 
pains — the  soTeral  sanctions.    These  are — 

1.  The  physical  (the  basis  of  the  rest.) 

2.  The  moral. 

3.  ThepoliticaL 

4.  The  religious. 

IV  For  the  seyeral  pleasures  and  pains,  see 
Springs-of-action  Table.   (Vol  i.  p.  195.) 
13. 

Immediate  sources  of  pleasure  and  exemp- 
tion from  pain,  and  objects  of  general  desire 
— elements  of  prosperity. 

L  Money,  including  money's  worth. 

2.  Power. 

3.  Reputation — natural,  viz., />ott«tfi«fy  good, 
or,  say  preeminently  ditto. 

4.  Reputation — ^foctitious. 

14. 
On  the  part  of  ftinctionaries,  objects  of  uni- 
Tersal  desire,  thence  efficient  causes  of  sinister 
interest. 

1.  Money,  including  money's  worth. 

2.  Power. 

8.  Reputation — ^natural,Tiz.,po8itiTelygood, 
or,  say  prejlminent. 

4.  Reputation — Ibctitious  ;  efficient  causes 
of  it,  factitious  honour  and  dignity. 

5.  Genealogical  relationship  to  indiyiduals, 
liring  or  dead,  inyested  with  Petitions  honour 
•r  d^ity. 

6.  Ease  at  the  expense  of  duty. 

7.  Vengeanoe  at  tiie  expense  of  juatioe. 

15. 
Ends  of  procedure. 

I.  Direct  exclusion  of 

1.  Misdecision. 

2.  Non-decision. 

II.  Indireot,  or,  say  collateral  exelusion  of 

1.  Delay  (needless.) 

2.  Expense  (needless.) 
8.  Vexation  (needless.) 

16. 
^  iVipoiiif«mfi(."—ConBtantu6eof  this  word, 
as  appked  to  beneiUt  in  the  account,  as  be- 
tween ffood  and  evU,  under  the  greaUit  happi- 
aot  tyttetn.  Without  it,  all  statements  as  to 
good  and  aril,  stand  exposed  to  well-grounded 
denial. 

17. 
Prapartion. — In  the  Rationale  of  Legisla- 
tiott,  and  in  the  penning  of  enactments.  Bent- 
ham,  the  first  writer,  by  whom  this  idea  has 
been  eonatantly  kept  in  mind,  and  held  up  to 
Tiew. 

Aphoriimt  Comprekentive  and  Concue.    In- 
strutumtt  ofinUlioetual  agency. 
Vol.  X. 


1. 

w^amtft^ift  kymSmt    mn  i^wftw   ^mu- — Aristotlo's 

Ethics. — The  simple  meaning  is— No  action 
without  a  motiye. 

2. 

Nil  in  inUilutn  quod  nonpritu  in  geniu.-^ 
Aristotle. — Qnere,  where  1 — Developed  and  ap- 
plied by  Locke. 

3. 

Fiat  experimentum, — Bacon. — Applied  by 
others  to  Mechanics  and  Chemistry. 
4. 

^odlibet  eum  qudibeL — Bentham. — Appli- 
cable more  particularly  to  Chemistry;  but 
thence  to  psychological  subjects  likewise.  (See 
voL  Yiii.  p.  276.) 

5. 

AuoeiatUm  Pnfictf>20.~-Hartley. — The  bond 
of  connexion  between  ideas  and  language; 
and  between  ideas  and  ideas. 
6. 

GreaialtHappinemPnneipU, — Priestley.— 
Applied  to  every  branch  of  morals  in  detail, 
by  Bentham :  a  part  of  the  way  previously  by 
Helvetius.* 

Apharinu  Comprdieneite  and  Cancite, 
7. 

All-comprehensive  mode  of  division^ — Ap- 
plied continually  by  Bentham :  the  germ  of  it 
in  Porphyrins's  ^tn^y^yn  to  Aristotle's  Logic 
8. 

Eadem  natwa  tadem  nomencUttura, — ^Bent- 
ham.— A  specific  against  obscurity  and  ambi- 
guity in  law  language. 

Ideu  diwnu  toeabula  ditena. — Bentham. 
— Counter-part  to  the  preceding. 

When  sleeps  iigustice,  so  may  justice  sleep. 
— ^Bentham  too ;  or 

Judicature  undiscontinued. — ^Bentham. 

Judicatories  omnicompetent. — Bentham. 

Intercommunity  of  jurisdiction  universal. — 
Bentham. 

On  the  12tb  September,  1827, 1  went 
with  Mr  Bentham  to  see  Mr  Hill's  estab- 
lishment at  Bmce  castle.  He  examined 
it  in  much  detail.  He  saw  eTerjthing 
looking  orderly,  and  evenrbodj  seeming 
ha^y;  so  he  was  delighted  with  alL 
The  old  man  on  coming  away  wished 
to  give  a  kiss  to  his  hostess, — '^Not 
before  so  many  witnesses,"  said  she; 
"  Then  you  sha'n  t  have  it,"  answered 
Bentham,  laughingly. 

We  went  to  dine  with  the  Grotes  at 
Hendon,--a  most  rare  adventure.  I 
forget  for  how  many  years  he  had  not 
dined  out  of  his  house.  His  mind  was 
full  of  the  aberrations  of  the  Spanish  and 


*  Bat  see  above,  p.  142. 
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Portngaese  revolutionist^  who  were 
nearly  as  bnsy  in  checking  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  as  the  despots  they 
had  superseded^ — ^'  Sad  evidence  of 
weakness,  or  of  dishonesty,  or  both," 
sud  he :  '^of  weakness,  in  fearing  that 
discussion  which  would  be  their  best 
protection :  of  dishonesty,  in  repressing 
the  outbreaks  of  opmion,  lest  it  should 
go  beyond  them." 

Of  Bentham's  style  of  conversation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  combined 
instruction  with  playfulness,  I  will  give 
a  few  examples,  recording  what  passed 
verbatim : — 

Soene^ — Before  going  to  bed, 

^  Do  you  want  a  valet,  in  any  shape?" 
He  was  beginning  to  undress. 

"  No!  no!  no!  no!"  louder  and 
louder.  ^  I  have  told  you  all  the  shapes 
in  which  I  want  a  valet.  Go  on  with 
your  own  business." 

**  Do  you  know  that  Grote  got 
turtle-soup,  to  honour  your  visit  to-day  ?" 

•*  It  was  veiy  well  for  you, — ^it  was 
wasted  upon  me :  an^hingdoes  for  me. 
— I  was  sorry  to  see  it* — ^It  was  a  snug 
little  place."' 

"  And  the  people  so  happy  in  it." 
'  "  Yes !  a  most  happy  couple, — ^very. 
happy,  exioellent  creatures. — Never  you 
mind  me. — Go  on  with  your  own  stuff. 
(I  was  reading  at  his  table.) — ^There  is 
nothiuff  for  you  to  look  at.  (Bentham 
ffenenuly  showed  me  the  work  he  had 
been  doing  in  the  day.)— Oh,  how  well 
I  was  off  at  Hendon  for  society !  I  was 
near  the  formenT  rooms,  and  heard 
through  the  partitions  the  cheerful^ss 
of  the  human  voice. — Of  how  mny 
things  we  talk!  Like  Ciesar  with  his 
four  secretaries ;  but  in  his  time,  when 
writing  was  so  slow,  with  their  angular 
letters,  it  was  not  so  difficult.  Strange, 
that  running  writing  should  have  been 
discovered  so  late, — and  the  Arabic  nu- 
merab  too. — ^What  shocking  peiplexity 
in  the  Roman  numerals! — It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  form  had  been  duo- 
decimal instead  of  decimal." 
I  ^'  Why  should  not  all  intellectual 
ideas  be  communicated  by  figures, — as 
musical  ideas  are  by  notes,  and  arithme- 


tical by  cyphers  ? — Might  there  not  be 
a  written  universal  language  if  not  a 
spoken  one?" 

^^  It  is  too  late  to  talk  on  the  subject 
now.  It  is  worth  serious  thought :  we 
will  talk  of  it  when  we  are  vibrating  in 
the  garden." 

I  mentioned  the  name  of  some  Ger- 
man lawyer  who  had  been  calling  on 
me. 

^'  Ah!  the  Germans  can  only  inquire 
about  things  as  they  were.  They  are 
interdicted  from  inquiring  into  things 
as  they  ought  to  be." 

Niebuh^s  Roman  History  was  dis- 
cussed. In  his  boyhood,  Bentham  would 
have  thought  that  to  prove  the  fabulous- 
ness, or  non-existence,  of  such  men  as  \ 
Romulus  or  Numa,  was  a  poor  service 
done  to  society.  Afterwards  he  looked 
on,  as  pubUo  benefactors,  all  those  who 
di^rsed  delusions,  and  made  historical 
truth  more  clear.  He  referred  to  the 
CloaciB  of  Rome,  as  evidence  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  city,  as  no  doubt 
they  are. 

Something  connected  with  the  war 
in  Crreece,  wf^  referred  to,  and  the  name 
of  Thrace  came  on  the  carpet. 

^  How  angry  I  was  in  my  boyhood 
with  Xenophon,  who,  when  he  escaped 
from  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  hire4 
himself  to  an  obscure  king  of  Thrace. 
It  wsA  a  sad  termination.  Hume,  in  his 
'  Essays,'  made  some  use  of  Xenophon. 
He  was  a  cunning  fellow :  he  sot  the  pA)- 
tection  of  the  Church,  by  lettmg  Church 
lands  at  Delphi ;  and  so  was  respected 
by  all  the  belligerent  powers." 

*•*'  When  did  you  first  read  Herodo- 
tus?" 

^^  When  I  was  at  Queen  s  College, 
Oxford.  I  took  to  it  of  myself—- it  was 
not  suggested  to  me  by  my  tutor.  I 
was  indebted  to  him  (the  tutor)  for  the 
Porphyrian  Tree,  which  gave  me  the 
foundation  of  Logical  Tactics.*  It  has 
been  of  unspeakable  use  to  me.     He 

*  The  system  of  diyiding  aU  rabjeeU  of  analy- 
sis into  two  numbers,  and  no  more,  at  each  stace 
of  division,  maintained  by  Bentliaa  to  be  tile  oiuy 
tnily  exfasostiTe  syslem.  See  it  mentioned  xe* 
peatedhr  in  bis  Chrestomalihia  and  L^gie,  in  toL 
▼ilL  Tbe  Porphyrian  Tree  is  fonnd  f n  almost  aU 
old  editions  of  tbe  Oifsoon,  attaebed  Uk  Bofpby^' 
ry*s  Introduction. 
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gaxe  us  the  diagram,  and  made  us  copy 
it,  melancholy  monk  as  he  vms,  Hero- 
dotus amused  me,  though  I  read  it  for 
the  sake  of  saying  I  had  read  it.  I 
read  through  seventy  folio  pages  in  one 
day.  My  habit  was,  when  I  came  to  a 
word  that  was  new  to  me,  to  clap  it 
down.  Of  course  the  words  set  down, 
became  fewer  and  fewer;  and  it  was  a 
great  delight  to  me  to  read  on  through 
50  pages,  without  finding  a  word  to  set 
down.  Herodotus  is  very  easy.  Thu- 
cydides  was  the  worst  of  all.  Polybius 
hard  too.  I  did  not  read  either  at 
school — ^no  prose — ^nothing  but  Homer. 
Herodotus  seemed  a  prodigiously  great 
name— a  swelling  sounding  name." 

**  Won't  you  take  your  tea  whtle  'tis 
hot^  Sir!"  said  I,  without  perceiving  I 
had  given  the  words  the  cadence  of 
verse;  and  he  retorted — 

**  111  do  as  I  like  about  that.  Sir!  odd 
as  it  may  seem  to  you." 

"  Why  did  you  play  the  tyrant  over 
metheotherday?"  "HowSir?"— "  You 
came  in  and  excluded  me  from  convers- 
ing with  Fonblanque."  ^^No !  lonlycame 
because  I  was  summoned." — ^^  Yes  I  you 
were  summoned  to  come,  but  not  sum- 
moned to  stay.  You  asked  me  about 
being  my  valet. — I  checked  your  ambi- 
tion. Sir !  Had  you  been  my  valet,  I 
should  say  to  you :  The  nocturnal  va- 
ledictorp"  duties  are  three ;  or,  as  Major 
Oartwnght  would  say;  'three-fold': 
1st,  The  wmding-up  my  watch — 2d, 
The  depositing  of  my  watch  in  its  pro- 
per place ;  and,  dd.  The  exudation  of  the 
candle  from  my  bedroom.  The  world 
would  come  to  an  end,  if  any  of  these 
were  omitted.  There  would  be  a  hor- 
rible crash!  They  are  together  a  tri- 
noda  neceidtas." 

^^The  house  was  haunted  the  other 
night,  either  by  thieves,  or  wind,  or 

f  hosts.  There  was  a  great  noise, 
[nocks  repeated  near  the  cupboard, 
where  the  plate  is  kept.  I  thought  it 
was  useless  for  me  to  disturb  myself ; 
and  as  daylight  always  drives  away  the 
ghosts,  and  commonly  the  thieves,  I  rather 
wished  for  day,  and  it  came.  What 
alarmed  me  the  more  was,  I  thought 
Jack  was  gone.  He  surprised  me  when 
he  came  in.  .  I  mentioned  it  to  Anne, 


who  never  confesses  anything  ;  and 
therefore  I  could  not  learn  anything 
about  it."—"  Was  there  not,"  said  I,  "  a 
report  abroad  that  this  was  a  haunted 
house  ?"  "  No,  indeed,  Mr  B. !  no,  in- 
deed !  do  not  prejudice  this  house.  It 
was  No.  17  that  was  haunted,  not  No. 
2;  and  No.  17  could  not  be  let.  Per- 
haps it  was  exorcised  by  the  parish 
priest ;  for  there  has  been  no  ghost  there 
for  twenty  years." 

"  Now  let  me  tell  you  a  ghost  story ! " 
"  No,  that  shall  you  not.  I  have  had 
too  much  plague  with  ghost  stories.  The 
judgment  is  sometimes  enslaved  by  the 
imagination." 

Again: — 

Bo. — "  Now,  let's  to  our  work.  A 
little  auto-btography." 

B.— "  No  1  that  sha  n't  you.  Bio- 
graphy if  you  will,  but  no  other  ography, 
and  that  not  now.  I  really  dont  won- 
der at  people  quarrelling  about  opinions, 
when  I  feel  what  woundsaslightdinerence 
of  pronunciation  inflicts.  But  you  must 
wait.  I  am  always  dilating.  You  are 
for  proceeding  to  business.  I  must 
vibrate  about  a  little." 

Bo. — ^'^Have  you  seen  Merrivale's 
book  on  the  Chancery  Court?"* 

B.— "  I  like  that  Merrivale.  His 
book  is  a  sort  of  half-way  house.  It 
will  lead  the  people  on.  He  is  against 
codification  in  one  line,  and  for  it  in 
another.  He  treats  the  poor  stuff  of 
Lord  Redesdale  with  great  gravity." 

Bo. — "The  confused  state  of  our 
laws  baffles  all  foreigners  who  try  to 
write  about  them." 

B. — "  Dumont  could  never  form 
any  the  least  conception  of  our  law. 
He  was  utterly  incapable  of  doing  so : 
so  he  avoided  the  subject  as  much  as  he 
could." 

Bo. — "  So  much  the  better,  perhaps. 
It  is  well  that  philosophical  principles 
should  be  disentangled  from  the  intri- 
cacy of  our  law  practice.  Men  will  get 
hold  of  a  sounder  legal  faith  when  re- 
leased from  the  current  creeds." 

B. — "  Ay,  but  the  heretics !  I  should 
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have  too  much  trouble  in  killing  all  the 
heretics.    I  had  better  kill  myself." 

Bo. — ^^  Did  you  ever  take  interest 
in  the  controversy  as  to  the  authorship 
of  Junius  ?" 

B.— ''  I  think  I  heard  that  Doyd 
was  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  Uie 
Letters ;  but  I  never  examined  the  sub- 
ject. I  used  to  imagine  that  Barke  was 
the ,  writer.  He  had  motive  enough 
for  concealing  it  during  George  the 
Third's  lifetime.  I  met  Burke  once  at 
PhiL  Metcalf  s.  He  gave  me  great 
disgust.  It  was  just  at  the  dawn  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  I  imagined  every- 
body would  acknowledge  it  was  desir- 
able that  a  bridle  should  be  put  on  des- 
potic power.  All  that  Burke  retorted 
was  in  a  word — *  Faction :'  and  he  was 
very  angry  at  the  idea  of  any  bridle 
being  put  upon  the  king.  Wyndham 
was  also  there.  We  spoke  about  Evi- 
dence. He  did  not  relish  my  views, 
nor  see  that  Evidence  was  but  means  to 
be  made  subordinate  to  an  end, — ^truth 
end  justice.  Metcalf  told  me  that 
Burke  and  Wyndham  had  a  project  for 
inviting  me  to  their  house.  It  was 
never  realized.  They  discovered,  per- 
haps, the  train  of  my  thoughts  was  of 
too  popular  a  character.  When  Burke 
was  shown  the  Panopticon  project,  he 
said,  ^  Yes  !  there's  the  keeper, — ^the 
spider  in  his  web.'  Always  imagery ; 
but  when  Burke  wrote  the  Annual 
Regiiter^  he  did  not  mention  the  Panop- 
ticon among  the  useful  suggestions  of  the 
day.  I  was  wonderfully  taken  with 
his  political  pamphlets :  their  eloquence 
— their  dignity — their  superiority  to 
others.  At  that  time  I  was  accustomed 
to  contrast  Wilkes  and  Burke,  and  to 
think  of  Wilkes  as  a  dirty,  rascally  fel- 
low, while  Burke  was  eveiything  that 
was  noble  and  high-minded." 

Bo. — "  Did  you  ever  meet  Lord 
North  r 

K — ^*  Yes !  once,  in  a  narrow  lane, 
with  his  daughter.  It  was  when  my 
father  sent  me  a  courting  on  a  cock- 
horse. I  was  moved  to  speak  to  him, 
and  to  say,  *  Mine  is  an  American  horse 
that  eats  fruit ;'  but  timidity  overcame 
me,  and  I  said  nothing." 

Bo.— "And  Fox r 


B. — ^^  At  one  time  of  my  life  he  was 
an  object  of  great  veneration  to  me. 
Several  friends  w'lshed  to  establi^  aa 
intimacy ;  but  there  was  no  special 
motive  for  it.  He  was  against  Radical 
reform  of  the  law.  He  was  against 
codification.  He  was  both  shallow  and 
ignorant — ^amere  party  man.  He  was  a 
member  of  achess  club  with  Dr  Fordyce. 
Fox  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  gaming  and 
of  trickery.  In  his  latter  days  he  became 
fond  of  botany,  which  would  have  been 
to  me  a  recommendation  and  an  attrac- 
tion." 

Bo. — "  Did  you  ever  see  much  of  Wed- 
derbum  T 

B.— "  I  met  WedderbumatLind  s»— 
a  cold,  starched  fellow,  fri^d  and  proud. 
He  was  remarkably  taciturn, — would 
give  dinners,  and  not  utter  a  syllable 
the  whole  time.  The  most  tongue-tied, 
hesitating  speech  I  ever  heard  in  my 
days  was  one  from  him,  in  the  Court  of 
Kmg^s  Bench :  and  then  he  had  a  silk 
gown  upon  his  back.  He  had  a  fine 
bass  voice.  Coldness  and  caution  are 
common  with  lawyers.  Blackstone  was 
all  caution  and  coldness.  Blackstone's 
status  will  remain, — ^his  memoiy  will 
remain, — ^bnt  his  Commentaries  will  be 
forgotten." 

Bo.—''  But  they  gave  birtJi  to  the 
Fragment." 

B.— ''  Was  it  not  odd  that  Lord  Mans- 
field took  no  notice  of  me?  He  talked 
of  the  Fragment  in  high  strains  of  admi- 
ration: but  he  could  not  tolerate  my 
popular  tendencies.  He  might  have 
liked  my  style  better  than  my  princi- 
ples. I  saw  a  letter  written  by  Erskine 
when  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army :  it 
complained  of  insufficient  pay.  That 
letter  was  characterized  by  somethiiu^ 
different  frt>m  common  writing,  though 
it  had  many  defects,  of  which  he  after- 
wards got  rid.  When  the  Fragment 
was  published,  Erskine  sought  me  out. 
One  of  our  common  acquaintances  was 
O'Byme,  who  was  afterwards  an  Irish 
bishop ;  but  in  those  days  used  to  dangle 
about  Dr  Burton.  This  O'Byme  I  re« 
member  driving  an  iron  skewer  throngh 
the  hand  of  his  black  servant    Erskine 


•  Yid0  njira,  p.  59. 
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I  met  sometimes  at  Dr  Burton's.  He 
was  so  sbabbily  dressed  as  to  be  quite 
remarkable.  He  was  astonished  when 
I  told  him  I  did  not  mean  to  practise. 
I  remember  his  calling  on  me  and  not 
finding  me  at  home  :  he  wrote  his  name 
with  chalk  on  my  door.  We  met,  in 
1802,  going  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe. 
He  did  not  recognise  me,  nor  I  him. 
He  was  rattling  away  about  the  king, 
and  the  books  he  read ;  but  it  was  only 
at  Paris  that  I  discovered  who  my  com- 
panion was." 

Again: — 

B. — "  (General)  Bolivar  wrote  to  me 
very  flattering  letters.  He  said  I  had 
reduced  matters  of  legislation  to  mathe- 
matical certainty.  I  introduced  Hall 
to  him  when  he  went  to  Colombia,  and 
Bolivar  made  him  a  colonel." 

^  But  are  you  aware  that  Bolivar  has 
prohibited  your  writings  ?  Their  liberal 
principles  are  hostile  to  his  despotic  de- 
signs.'' 

B. — ^*  His  despotism  cannot  tolerate 
the  greatest-happiness  principle.  He 
must  put  the  judge  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore whose  tribunal  he  trembles — and, 
unhappily,  he  has  powerto  do  so.  Buona- 
parte was  in  the  same  state  of  mind. 
Talleyrand  put  into  his  hand,  one  after- 
noon, the  TraiUs  de  Legislation:  next 
morning  it  was  returned  to  him,  and 
Buonaparte  said, — ^Ah !  c'eH  unouvrage 
de  genie — *  'Tis  a  work  of  genius ;'  but 
never,  as  £eu:  as  I  know,  did  he  mention 
it  again:  indeed  it  could  not  answer 
his  purposes." 

*^  Had  you  ever  any  correspondence 
with  Buonaparte  ?" 

B.— "  Not  directly !— but  when  the 
Code  Napoleon  was  projected,  they  wrote 
to  me  forassistance.  Talleyrand  always 
spoke  favourably  of  me.  He  said  of  the 
TraiU — *  lU  edaircira  bien  desBihlio- 
tequee.'  — *  They  will  throw  much  light 
upon  libraries.'  When  I  went  to  Paris, 
he  asked  me  why  I  bad  not  gone  to  visit 
him  ?  I  dared  not — I  was  not  at  home. 
He  is,  without  exception,  the  coldest 
character  I  ever  met  with." 

Bo. — "  How  were  you  first  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Lansdowne  ?" 

B. — **  It  was  in  1781.     I  was  living 


in  my  dog-hole  in  the  Temple, — ^in  ob- 
scurity, perfect  obscurity,  when  a  person 
entered  and  said  he  was  Lord  Shelbume.  • 
He  began  to  laud  the  Fragment  most 
outrageously,  and  invited  me  to  his 
house ;  but  my  bashf  ulness  and  my  pride 
prevented  my  going  there.  At  last, 
after  many  weeks,  I  went  and  staid  some 
time.  I  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
ladies;  and  Lord  Shelburne  made  several 
attempts  to  induce  me  to  marry  some 
member  of  his  family." 

Bo. — ^^  Why  did  he  not  bring  you 
into  Parliament  ?" 

B. — "  He  almost  promised  to  do  so ; 
and  I  reproached  him  for  inconsistency 
towards  me — not  that  he  violated  a  posi- 
tive understanding,  but  his  conduct,  I 
thought,  was  insincere.  I  wrote  to  him 
a  letter,*  and  said  there  were  two  classes 
of  men,  the  first,  those  who  would  put 
forward  the  really  great  and  superior 
minds  who  agreed  with  them  in  opin- 
ion— ^and  those  who  would  only  advance 
the  crouching  and  inferior  minds,  who 
pretended  to  agree :  preferring  the  sub- 
serviency of  ignorance,  to  the  support  of 
high-minded  intelligence,  which  refused 
absolute  subservience.  He  said,  that  I 
had  written  just  such  a  letter  as  Lord 
Bacon  would  have  written  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  |^ 

"  His  two  principal  men  were  Dun- 
ning and  Barr6.  Dunning  had  fine 
talents,  but  very  imperfect  information. 
Barr6  no  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge 
of  party, — ^he  used  only  the  language  of 
part^, — ^he  had  no  desire  to  see  reform 
or  improvement  in  any  shape.  He 
understood  nothing  of  the  philosophy  of 
government. 

"I  remember  a  curious  partie  quarr4^ 
consisting  of  Pitt,  his  elder  brother, 
another,  and  myself.  They  stayed  at 
Bowood  some  days. — I  one  day  rode  out 
with  Pitt,  and  we  talked  over  Indian 
affairs.  I  had  just  been  reading  an  un- 
published pamphlet, — ^and  Bailey  (an 
E.  I.  Director)  said  he  wondered  where 
I  had  got  so  much  knowledge, — so  much 
more  than  he  had  got.  Yet  I  had  only 
read  that  pamphlet,  and  really  knew 
little  about  it.  Pitt  was  like  a  great 
school-boy,  —  scorning,   and   sneering, 

"♦^•c  above,  pTlL'b*^ 
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and  laughing  at  everything  and  eveiy* 
body, — ^in  termB  of  great  insolence  and 
pretence. 

*^  I  regretted  prodigiously  tliat  I  did 
not  make  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  might 
have  .been  very  useful.  He  was  then 
much  influenced  by  a  Unitarian  parson, 
one  Roger  Williams." 

Bentham,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
sufiered  much  from  a  cutaneous  com- 
plaint, the  itching  of  which  caused  a 
perpetual  irritation.  He  said  to  me 
once,  during  the  annoyance  of  this  visi- 
tation, "  Do  you  ever  dream  ? — I  dream 
of  a  city,  the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants 
have  no  other  enjoyments  than  seeking 
to  free  themselves  from  the  suffering 
which  itching  occasions. — When  I  am 
in  good  health,  I  dream  that  I  am  a 
master  among  disciples." 

His  gentle  and  loveable  spirit  vibrated 
to  every  little  pleasantry,  and  responded 
to  it  with  infinite  good  humour.  One 
day,  talking  of  his  visit  to  France,  in 
1802,  he  said,  <'  You  know  Brissot  had 
been  giving  me  reputation."  "  Nay," 
said  I,  '^  Brissot  had  lost  his  head." 
^^  So !  ho  !  you  think  you  have  hooked 
me.  If  his  head  were  off  then^  I  sup- 
^  pose  his  head  was  on  once.  You  are 
sharp  at  detecting  me ;  and  if  you  prove, 
Mr  Logician !  ihAt  he  was  dead  then, 
will  that  prove  he  was  not  alive  before  ?" 

He  sometimes  feigned  to  be  in  a  vio- 
lent rage.  I  once  heard  him  shout  out, 
*^  I  cannot  find  the  letter.  Curses  I  fury ! 
rage  !  despair  1  I  am  seriously  appre- 
hensive 1  have  sent  the  villain  away 
with  the  wrong  letter!"  In  all  this 
there  was  not  the  slightest  real  passion ; 
it  was  intended  to  make  cursing  and 
swearing  ridiculous. 

When  I  told  him  that  my  mother's 
father,  who  was  a  Church  of  England 
divine,  would  never,  had  he  been  living, 
have  consented  that  his  daughter  should 
marry  a  Dissenter,  he  said,  '^  So  that,  if 
your  grandfather  had  not  died  before  you 
were  Dom,  you  never  would  have  been 
bom  at  all.  I  owe  him  hundred- weights 
of  gr6  for  dying." 

One  day,  when  he  ^'had  been  vitupe- 
rating himself,"  as  he  called  it,  for  hav- 


ing forgotten  something  which,  after  all, 
he  had  remembered,  he  said,  **  Now  must 
I  put  on  hypothetical  sackcloth  and 
ashes.'' 

The  wind  had  blown  over  the  milk- 
pot.  ''  Oh,"  said  he,  ''  the  milk-pot  has 
quarrelled  with  .Solus,  and  ^Ins  has 
given  him  a  cross-buttock  and  absolute- 
ly  overturned  him." 

When  Rivadavia,  the  Buenos  Ayres 
minister,  dined  at  his  table,  he  (a  not 
uncommon  trick  of  foreigners)  spat  on 
the  carpet.  Up  rose  Bentham,  ran  into 
his  bedroom,  brought  out  a  certain  uten- 
sil, and  placed  it  at  his  visiter's  feet, 
saying,  "  There,  Sir,  there— spit  there." 

When  Bentham's  peculiar  playfulness 
of  conversation  assumed  an  appearance 
of  solemnity,  it  became  irresistible : — 

"  Do  you  know  Mr  A,,  or  Mr  B.?" 

'^Now,  I'm  in  a  rage.  I  could 
throw  you  out  of  the  window  for  asking 
whether  I  know  this  man,  or  that  man; 
and  forcing  me  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  them.  Why  do  you  lay  traps  for 
exposing  iny  ignorance  ?" 

"  Lom  E.  is  very  angiy  at  what  you 
said  of  him." 

"  He  is  very  angry !  Well,  a  man 
must  not  be  allowed  to  do  mischief,  be- 
cause he  is  very  angry. 

"When  Orlando,  the  Greek  Deputy, 
dined  with  me,  I  told  him  that  Homer 
learnt  his  Greek  at  Westminster  School. 
He  stared,  but  did  not  understand  the 
joke  at  all.  He  thought  it  was  even  a 
piece  of  gross  ignorance  on  my  part — 
ignorance,  whidi  politeness  required 
him  not  to  notice — ^and  nothing  more. 

"  I  was  a  boy  when  I  read  my  uncle 
Woodward's  monument.  How  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  live  to  be  80, 
and  be  lord  of  Queen's  Square  Place ! 
Ay !  Lord  Queen's  Square  Place  shall 
be  my  title.  Some  have  pro&nely  said 
Queen's  Place,  which  is  very  wicked. 

"  I  never  could  swim — I  never  could 
whistle.  I  have  no  reason  to  comphun.. 
I  am  stronger  now,  than  I  was  at  the 
most  vigorous  period  of  life.  I  suffer 
nothing  from  sitting  up  late — nor  lying 
in  bed  late  in  the  morning. 

"  I  now  constantly  dream  at  night, 
of  wliat  I  have  been  occupied  during 
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the  day.  Bat  ereTything  prMenta  itaelf 
in  a  ddahri  sbi^ ;  and  i  have  always 
ijEUicieB  about  my  linen  being  oat  of 
order,*— of  a  want  of  supply,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  it 

^^  If  a  Bentbam  does  not  snore,  be  is 
not  legitimate.  My  father  snored,  and 
my  mother  snored ;  and  if  my  nephew 
does  not  snore,  be  is  an  impostor." 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  men  of 
the  legal  profession  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  said, ''  The  lawyers 
will  ot4/-to&fe  the  non-lawyers."  ♦'Yes," 
answered  he,  '♦  but  by  and  by  the  non- 
lawyers  will  otU-^wte  the  lawyers. 
Thev  will  overturn  them  with  the  fiook 
of  Fallacies.  All  their  nonsense,  is  it 
not  written  in  the  Book  of  FaUaoies  ?" 
There  was  a  great  drollery  and  humor- 
ous exaggeration  in  some  of  Bentham's 
expressions,  particularly  when  he  was 
vexed.  Once  I  found  he  had  mislaid 
a  paper.  '^  Now,"  said  he,  ''  I  am  in 
a  state  of  hypochondriasm  and  rage. 
The  devil  must  have  conveyed  the  thing 
away." 

Dr  Macculloch  annoyed  Bentbam  b^ 
a  not  uncommon  trick  of  opening  his 
pocket-handkerchief  wide  before  his 
host  ^  Nay,  Doctor,  nay !  put  up  that 
flag  of  abommation :  cure  yourself  of 
that  filthy,  snufiy  trick  of  yours." 

^'  What  business  has  he  to  say ' Grace ?' 
He  has  no  'Grace'  at  home.  From 
what  bishop  has  he  received  it  ?" 

I  have  collected,  abnost  at  random, 
from  my  multitudinous  memoranda,  sen- 
tences of  Bentham's  conversation,  which, 
either  for  their  sportiveness,  their  wis- 
dom—or, in  a  word,  their  Benthamic 
character,  appear  to  me  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving. 

''  I  have  made  a  list  of  names  which, 
in  English,  mean  judges,  and  have  found 
out  seventeen  already." 

"  The  remedies  for  evils  are  often  in- 
dicated by  the  character  of  the  evil ;  but 
for  many  there  is  no  remedy." 

"What  a  pleasant  feeling  it  is  to 
have  the  masteiy  of  a  whole  subject ! — 
to  grasp  it  in  one's  arms.  And  even 
supposing  there  were  no  great  <||^van- 
tage  in  taking  all-coinprehensivehess, 
there  are. some  all-comprehensive  tcords 
which  are  excellent  instruments  —  as 


^(MM^and^et^the  genera  generalissima. 
One  gets  forward  with  a  firm  tread — 
benefits  and  burthens — and  service  cor- 
respondent to  benefit.  These  fill  the 
field.  Acts,  positive  and  negative ;  but 
if  you  confine  yourself  to  the  stock  of 
words  commonly  in  use,  you  will  be  in 
the  state  of  the  Chinese.  Without  new 
words,  you  cannot  have  new  ideas  to 
any  considerable  extent  Newton  did 
almost  everything  by  one  new  word — 
*  Fluxions' — he  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment— ^the  element  of  motion.  I  was 
at  a  fieiult  myself  when  I  stumbled  upon 
'  utility :'  and  this  was  imperfect  till  I 
found  '^  greatest  happiness  '*  in  Priestley, 
who  did  not  turn  it  into  a  system,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  its  value.  He  had 
not  connected  with  happiness  the  ideas 
of  pleasure  and  pain." 

The  expense  of  justice  was  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  ''  The  present  cost 
is  intolerable,  and  wholly  unnecessary," 
he  said :  "  a  laige  part  might  be  whoUy 
suppressed — and  another  portion  should 
be  borne  by  the  public.  Punish  the 
m(da  fide — encourage  the  bona  fide 
suitor.  Seek  the  best  evidence  first, — 
the  evidence  of.  the  parties  concerned, — 
the  evidence  of  those  who  know  most 
about  the  matter.  Minimize  by  local 
judicature  the  charges  of  obtaining  the 
best  evidence :  you  thus  avoid  the  cost 
of  journey  and  of  demurrage.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  examines  defendants 
in  the  suits  under  its  jurisdiction.  Courts 
of  conscience. — Courts  of  conscience 
examine  parties  as  witnesses.  These 
courts  are  badly  constituted,  from  the 
unfitness  of  the  Judges,  and  from  their 
levying  fees,  which  fall  especially  on 
the  poor,  who  cannot  pay  for  justice. 
But  m  this  country,  justice  is  sold,  and 
dearly  sold, — and  it  is  denied  to  him 
who  cannot  disburse  the  price  at  which 
it  is  purchased. 

"  The  expenses  of  suits  should  be 
defrayed  by  those  who  are  in  the  wrong. 
They  should  fiall  heavily  on  those  who 


*  The  pMiage  fientluuu  refers  to  is  in  the  Em^ 
on  Ck)yenixnent,  1768,  beciiming  of  Section  U. 
See  RnU's  Edition,  vol.  xzii.  13.  See  a  reference 
to  it  in  vol.  zxiy.,  p.  S&-36 ;  -with  reference  to  tiie 
nie  of  the  expression  by  Bcocaria,  see  above,  p. 
142. 
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arcf  in  the  wrong  with  evil  oonscions- 
uesB — and  lightly  on  thoae  who  are 
mistakenly  wrong. 

^'  Bat  now,  the  evils  of  expense  are 
added  to  the  wrongs  of  the  injured; 
and  injustice  holds  in  its  hands  instru- 
ments of  boundless  vexation. 

*^  Under  a  proper  system,  a  small 
part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  litiga- 
tion would  defray  all  the  costs  of  justice. 

*^  If,  to  be  an  Anti-Slavist  is  to  be 
a  saint,  saintship for  me! — I  am  a  saint  I 

*^  I  should  like  to  invite  a  Yankee 
and  a  negro,  a  lord  and  a  beggar,  to 
my  table." 

*^  Evidence. — In  matters  of  evidence, 
a  thing's  being  true  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, unless  yon  can  show  it  to  be  true. 
The  knowleclge  of  its  being  true  will 
serve  as  gronnd  for  your  own  opinion, 
but  not  for  the  opinion  of  anybody  else." 

^  StatiUe  Law.—EHil  Stanhope,  the 
queer  man  who  died  some  time  ago,  said 
Uiat  he  had  done  what  no  man  ever  did 
— ^he  had  read  the  Statutes  at  large.  On 
taming  them  over,  I  found  a  curious 


fact,  that  in  Henry  the  Y Ith.'s  time  the 
iudges  had  laid  a  plot  for  getting  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom,  (like  the  prieste,) 
by  outlawing  all  whom  they  liked — wil^ 
great  formalities  always,  but  no  grounds. 
The  abuse  was  got  rid  of  by  somebody 
declaring  that  this  should  not  be  done. 
There  was  no  indignation.  It  was  a 
fine  run  for  the  attempt,  when  every- 
thing was  in  confusion,  and  the  judges 
the  only  permanent  authority.  This  ia 
a  curious  fsLct  to  beat  the  heads  of  the 
lawyers  with,  when  they  talk  of  'the 
ancient  common  law,' '  virtuous  jadges,' 
and  so  forth." 

*'  In  Homer,  Menelansis  asked  whether 
he  was  a  pirate  or  robber !  To  snppose 
that  a  man  had  advanood  himself  by 
force  was  not  taken  amiss.  In  these 
days  it  is  no  reproach  to  ask,  ^  Are  you 
a  lawyer?' — ^which  is  to  say.  Have  you 
advanced  yourself  hj  fraud  9  But  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  as  dis- 
repatable  to  have  made  way  by  the  arts 
of  the  lawyer,  as  it  is  now  considered  to 
have  made  way  by  the  arts  of  the  thief." 
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Benthah's  style  of  composition  was  the 
result  of  the  most  proround  attention, 
and  of  a  desire  to  make  words  the  in- 
stmments  for  conveying  the  most  cor- 
rect notions  of  thooghts.  For  clearness 
of  conception,  Bentham  was  always  em- 
ployed in  seeking  clearness  of  expres- 
sion. When  language  foiled  to  present 
to  him  an  appropriate  instrument  for  the 
communication  of  his  ideas,  he  hesitated 
not  to  create  one.  It  has  been  said  of 
him,  that  he  used  the  English  tongue 
ungracefully  and  harshly;  aud  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  expressions 


more  apt  than  those  he  employed  for  the 
enunciation  of  his  views.  His  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  language  always 
appeared  to  me  both  original  and  philo- 
sophical ;  and  I  shall  therefore  record 
them  in  the  same  shape  in  which,  from 
time  to  time,  they  fell  from  his  lips  : — 
^'  In  the  collocation  of  words,  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sense.  You  have 
frequently  to  travel  through  a  sentence 
before  you  come  to  the  sense.  The 
principal  word  of  the  sentence,  the  sub- 
ject of  what  is  predicated,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  view  in  the  first  instance.  Any 
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wozd  which  is  the  snbjeoi-matter  of  a 
clause,  should  be  embedded  in  the  clause 
to  which  it  belongs. 

"  The  three  sorts  of  class-qualifying, 
or  modifying  particles,  are  the  negative, 
the  limitative  or  restrictive,  and  the 
ampliative.  To  these  the  proper  consi- 
derations of  collocation  should  be  spe- 
cially applied. 

'^  Another  matter  is  to  avoid  inter- 
blending  the  description  of  the  exceptions 
with  the  rule,  which  is  an  absolute  tor- 
ment to  the  reader.  When  exceptions 
are  excepted,  they  can  be  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  1,  2,  &c. ;  and  so  be 
referred  to  over  and  over  again,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

*^No  impropriety  of  language  is  ever 
wilfully  committed,  but  for  the  sake  of 
poetry. 

r  *^  Tabular  views  are  crutches  to  help 
on  my  crippled  Acuities.  Artificial 
hands  to  stand  in  stead  of  natural.  My 
natural  faculties  were  so  weak  that  they 
wanted  all  these  supports. 

^^  If  I  had  been  bom  to  a  despotic 
throne,  I  would  have  had  two  prisons 
built  for  those  who  mispronounce  the 
),  by  introducing  it  after  the  place  it 
occupies,  as  you  do  noeis,  (noise ;)  or 
before,  as  Jack  does  in  ttune,  (tune.) 
For  punishment,  you  should  be  tied  to- 
gether, back  to  back,  Mazentius  like;  or 
as  nature  has  tied  her  Siamese  twins. 

"In  the  Edinburgh  BevietOythe  words 
*  Frappant  proof  are  employed.  The 
popular  or  fashionable  neology  imposes 
not  the  labour  of  obtaining  conception 
of  new  thoughts. 

"  Accent  is  of  great  importance  in  pro- 
nunciation. The  word  which  presents 
the  greatest  demand  for  attention,  should 
be  the  word  of  emphasis.  In  composi- 
tion, the  subject-matter  should  be  an- 
nounced as  scon  as  possible — at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence — so  will  the 
matter  become  more  prominent  and 
clear. 

"  There  is  a  wicked  habit  of  putting 
the  accents  on  wrong  syllables,  on 
wrong  words,  on  adjectives  and  adverbs 
instead  of  substantives,  and  in  compound 
nouns  on  the  unimportant,  instead  of  the 
important  word. 

^  I  cannot  tolerate  your  designate— 


demonstrate.  All  et3rmology  of  lale-^ 
all  prosody  is  confounded.  So,  again, 
you  put  the  adjective  before  the  substan- 
tive, giving  the  adjective  the  emphasis, 
though  it  is  the  least  important.  You 
sa^  hundred  weight,  instead  of  hundred 
weight.  To  make  a  dactyl  saves  the 
time  indeed,  but  confuses  the  meaning. 
Again,  in  two  substantives,  why /arm- 
house,  instead  of  farm-Aoi»6,  which  con- 
trasts with  hna'^ard.  We  may  as  well 
do  as  the  French  do— an  equal  accent 
for  all  words.  I  hate,  too, your  i — intrud- 
ing itself  before  u — produce,  netcs — 
proditice^  nietcs.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
of  all  the  wickedness  of  pronunciation. 
It  will  (with  great  gravity)  bring  the 
world  to  an  end." 

He  one  da^  said,  "  William  Bel« 
sham  is  a  passionate,  undisceming  his- 
torian." "  Undiasreming  ?"  I  asked. 
"  No,  Sir :  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  wish 
all  heretically-pronouncing  persons  had 
but  one  neck — and  then " 

On  another  occasion,  "I  hate  your 
sneaking  z^  its  dizsing  sound.  The  s  has 
only  a  transitory  sibilance — to  hear  these 
things  is  one  of  the  sufferings  old  age 
dooms  man  to  undergo." 

"I  use  a  substantive  where  others 
use  a  verb.  A  verb  slips  through  your 
fingers  like  an  eel, — ^it  is  evanescent: 
it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  predi- 
cation— for  example,  I  say,  to  give  mo- 
tion instead  of  to  move.  The  word 
motion  can  thus  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration and  predication  :  so  the  sub- 
ject-matters are  not  crowded  into  the 
same  sentence, — when  so  crowded  they 
are  lost — they  escape  the  attention  as  if 
Ijiey  were  not  there.  In  codification 
everything  is  of  importance.  When  I 
have  written  my  code,  I  shall  give  the 
reason  for  the  different  formuIsB — exam- 
ple—  ^exceptions  excepted.' — In  the 
common  way  they  are  huddled  together 
—one  in  the  belly  of  another ;  in  my 
form  they  come  one  after  another,  and 
the  reader  is  invited  to  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  other  exceptions. 

^'^  Peel's  manufacturers  have  taken  in 
hand  the  endeavour  to  do  away  with 
some  of  the  common  repetitions  and  sur- 
plusages, such  as  the  enunciation  of 
different  sexes, — ^the  singular  and  plural. 
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and  80  forth :  but  tiiey  do  not  see  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  There  are  many  cases 
where  both  singular  and  plural  most  be 
used,  where  the  predication  is  either  in- 
dividual or  collective. 

^^  I  have  received  a  report  from  the 
United  States  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
army,  which  is  just  my  slang,  —  the 
words,  *  Public- Opinion  Tribunal'  — 
^  sanctions,'  and  so  forth.  It  shows  how 
much  more  real  power  a  democratic 
government  really  possesses  for  a  good 
end. 

'^  What  a  whimsical  collocation  is  this 
— (I  do  not  remember  the  author.)  ^  His 
exertions  to  relieve  the  king  firom  his 
habitual  vices,  which  were  probably  well 
intended,  and  proceeded  from  a  sincere 
regard  to  his  welfare' — ^a  substantive 
should  never  be  introduced  between  a 
relative  and  its  antecedent. 

^'  In  a  great  many  instances,  ignorant 
people,  instead  of  instructed  people, 
have  set  the  tone  of  pronunciation.  I 
am  sorry  the  world  is  not  made  of  com- 
bustible matter,  that  I  might  set  it  on 
fire — ^hollow  the  earth — till  it  with  gim- 
powder — give  me  a  match — what  a 
noble  fire-work  it  would  make  in  the  fir- 
mament ! 

**  *  And  into  chaoa  polrerlse  the  world.* 
There !  a  line  from  the  finest  tragedy 
that  was  ever  written — Chro-nou-ho- 
ton-tho-lo-gofr— a  line  of  which  is  full 
of  emphasis,  though  it  only  consists  of  a 
name — 

*'  <  AldiborontiphoBeophomio/** 
Bentham  rendered  many  services  to 
the  English  language  by  tne  invention 
and  adoption  of  new  words  and  locu- 
tions. Some  of  these  have  already 
become  classical,  such  as  international^ 
codify,  codification^  maximize^  mini- 
mize, maximization,  minimization^wnA 
many  besides. 

Others,  such  as  forthcomingness, ante- 
prandial, unoontradictaUe,  Uiough  not 
accepted  by  public  opinion,  will,  here- 
after, when  their  value  is  felt,  be  pro- 
bably recognised  as  useful  auxiliaries 
to  thought. 

.  Some  of  his  peculiar  phrases  were 
merely  humorous  and  grotesque.  His 
rule,  as  observed  above,  was,  instead  of 
a  verb  alone,  to  employ  generally  a 


noun  in  conjunction  with  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  them  for  convenient 
use ;  and  he  frequently  burlesqued  his 
own  theory.  He  would  say  ^  make- 
ringtion,"  mstead  of  ^ ring"  the  bell. 

In  his  choice  of  words,  Bentham  was 
most  particular.  When  I  said  to  him 
once,  ^*  Did  nothing  of  the  sort  occur  to 
you  in  after-life?"  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  after-life  ?"  he  retorted.  "  Use 
no  preposition,  when  you  can  find  an 
adjective." 

He  would  use  the  phrases,  **•  opulent 
mutton,"  for  "rich  mutton ;"  "  virtuous 
soup,"  for  "good  soup;"  "  plausible 
potatoes,"  for  ^'  tolerably  good  potar 
toes." 

Bentham  excused  the  employment  of 
his  parenthetical  style,  by  the  ail- 
ment, that  a  parenthesis  enables  a  writer 
to  avoid  those  objections  to  a  general 
principle,  which  grow  out  of  a  particu- 
lar exception. 

Bentham's  opinions  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  I  record  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  Peel  is  weak  and  feeble.  He  has 
been  nursed  at  the  breast  of  Alma  Ma- 
ter. Like  the  greyhounds  of  a  lady  I 
know,  which  were  fed  upon  brandy  to 
prevent  their  growth,  so  he  feeds  upon 
old  prejudices  to  prevent  his  mind  from 
growing.  He  has  done  all  the  good  he 
is  capable  of  doing,  and  that  is  but  little. 
He  has  given  a  slight  impulse  to  law 
improvement  in  a  right  direction." 

"  The  Whigs,  during  their  short  reign, 
instituted  a  Cbair  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence at  Edinburgh,  which  Canning  left 
out  as  of  no  use.  That  was  Oxford ! 
How  shallow!  Canning  and  Peel  are 
birds  of  the  same  feather." 

"  Cobhett  is  a  man  filled  with  odium 
humani  generis.  His  malevolence  and 
lying  are  beyond  anything." 

"  Robert  Oteen  begins  in  vapour,  and 
ends  in  smoke.  He  is  a  great  bragga- 
doccio.  His  mind  is  a  maze  of  confu- 
sion, and  he  avoids  coming  to  particulars. 
He  is  always  the  same — says  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again.  He  boilt 
some  small  houses;  and  people,  who  had 
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iob  hoases  of  their  own,  went  to  live  in 
those  honses-Huid  he  callfi  this  success." 
**  Rammohun  Boy  has  cast  off  thirty- 
five  millions  of  gods,  and  has  learnt  from 
us  to  embrace  reason  in  the  all-important 
field  of  religion." 

"  George  Dyer's  book  on  the  Consti- 
ttUiony  is  full  of  cringes  and  cong^  upon 
paper.  A  book  without  a  subject  or  an 
object" 

^^  Dr  Priestley  was  no  favourite  of 
mine.  I  thought  him  cold  and  assum- 
ing. He  annoyed  me  by  treating  Dr 
Fordyce  as  an  ignorant  man.  Now,  I 
worshipped  Dr  Fordyce  on  account  of 
his  chemical  knowledge.  He  knew 
eveiything  that  was  then  known.  Dr 
Priestley  assumed  that  he  had  made  dis- 
coveries which  were  no  discoveries ;  for 
example,  the  muriatic  acid  in  a  gaseous 
shape.  He  professed  to  have  found  it, 
but  it  was  found  by  Yan  Hamel  two 
hundred  years  ago." 

"  I  had  once  a  good  opinion  of  Napo- 
Teon:  and  as  a  French  citizen  I  voted 
for  his  being  Consul  for  life.  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember  the  grounds  which 

I  induced  me  to  do  this :  I  thought  it  was 

I  the  least  evil. 

'  "  Buonaparte's  Code  was  only  for  des- 
pots. Talleyrand  said  my  law  projects 
were  works  of  genius,  but  not  adapted 
for  purposes  of  tyranny." 

'*  Brougham. — Insincere  as  he  is,  it 
is  always  worth  my  while  to  bestow  a 
day  on  him. 

^  I  shall  try  to  subdue  him,  and  make 
something  of  him.  I  shall  see  whether 
he  has  any  curiosity  to  assist  in  tearing 
the  established  system  of  procedure  to 
rags  and  tatters. 

'^  I  am  going  off  the  stage.  Brougham 
keeps  on.  When  I  am  in  the  grave  I 
shall  have  the  advantage  over  him. 
He  will,  perhaps,  disappoint  me.  No- 
thing so  bad  to  be  conceived  of  any  man 
for  which  I  am  not  prepared  from  any 
man." 

Bentham  was  much  delighted  with 
Brougham's  phrase,  ^^  The  schoolmaster 
IS  abroad."  How  comprehensive,— he 
said, — ^how  expansive — how  eloquent — 
how  appropriate  that  word,  abroad! 


'^  Judge  Richardson  would  l^ve  gone 
farther  with  law  reform,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General. 

«  B says,  that  it  is  understood 

that  Best  makes  all  the  rout  he  is  mak- 
ing in  order  to  be  troublesome,  so  that  he 
may  get  to  be  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with 
a  peerage." 

"  TheBishop  of  Llandaff,  in  theLords' 
debates,  (of  16th  May,  1817,)  insinua- 
ting that  Catholics'  oaths  are  not  to  be 
trusted, — think  of  this,  and  contrast  with 
it  the  proof  ^ven  in  '  Swear  not,'  of 
universal  per|ury  in  Oxford  men,  and 
indifference  to  perjury  in  Cambridge 
men." 

*'  One  day  I  met  Eldon  at  Wilber- 
force*s.  He  had  got  into  a  controversy 
with  a  man,  who  was  greatly  his  in- 
ferior, on  the  subject  of  law  reform; 
and  Eldon  had  a  triumph.  I  took  no 
part  in  the  argument,  but  ventured  on 
a  joke  or  two,  of  which  Eldon  took  no 
notice.  I  do  not  think  he  undei-stood 
them. 

^'  Eldon's  eloquence  \a  gossiping.  £1- 
lenborough's  is  commanding :  it  is  fierce 
and  atrocious,  the  object  of  my  abomi- 
nation. 

"  There  is  a  pretty  Tory  trinity  of 
Scott's.  The  two  lawyers  and  Sir 
Walter." 

Bentham  thus  estimated  the  charac- 
ter of  Sir  W.  Jones :  "  He  was  con- 
siderably above  the  par  of  lawyers;  but 
his  mind  was  narrow,  and  his  tout-en- 
semble  disagreeable." 

I  mentioned  to  Bentham  that  Sir  R 

W— = —  was  going  to  Florence.  "  Ho 
can  do  no  good  here— he  can  do  no  harm 
there :  so  let  him  go,"  was  his  reply. 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman,  whose  use- 
fulness had  been  greatly  diminished  by 
a  too  earnest  pursuit  of  his  own  parti- 
cular objects,  Bentham  said,  **  He  is 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  narrow 
interested  feelings,  antipathy  and  selfish- 
ness included.  He  hates  the  ruling 
few;  but  he  does  not  love  the  subject 
many." 
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^LyBBen's  book  on  Italy  is  a  veiy 
eorioiu  book.  In  talking  of  their  an- 
perstitions,  it  i4>pean  by  one  line,  as  if 
be  believed  tbem — and  another,  as  if  he 
soomed  them ;  bnt  the  facts  he  has  col- 
lected are  most  yaloable,  and  scattered 
over  the  book  in  prodigious  nmnbers." 

^'The  PuTsoits  of  Literature  are  sad 
trash,  written  in  the  worst  spirit  by  a 
tnimpery  aathor.** 

M  jy ]g  e]o0e  ag  ^q  oYster.    He 

should  be  called  Osterins,  like  the  man 
in  Fleet  Street,  who  wrote  his  name  in 
huge  letters,  and  took  so  mnoh  merit  to 
himself  for  having  reduced  the  price  of 
oysters.  He  is  close,  and  will  be  close 
to  the  end  of  his  life." 

**B—,  why  does  not  B —  avail  himself 
of  the  facts  I  brought  forward?  Did 
not  Lord  Tenterden  turn  a  blind  eye, 
and  a  deaf  ear,  to  them  ?  It  is  natural 
the  Judges  should  seek  their  own  in- 
terest See  Lord  Eldon,  how  he  sets 
Acts  of  Parliament  at  nought ;  and  the 
others  practising  monstrous  extortions. 
If  there  had  been  any  incorrectness  in 
my  statements,  O  I  should  have  had  it 
thick  and  threefold  r 

Bentham  had  a  succession  of  secreta- 
ries, many  of  whom  have  been  distin- 
ffuished  in  various  professions  after  they 
left  him,  and  of  their  different  characters 
he  often  liked  to  talk.  This  is  a  sketch 
of  one  or  two  of  them,  verbatim  from 
his  lips : — 

^  C.'s  father  was  a  mechanic  of  the 
gentleman  chiss,  at  Birmingham.  He 
invented  a  pump  for  the  navy,  with  some 
improvements.  He  engaged  in  partner- 
ship, made  many  pumps  ror  the  ffovem- 
ment,  and  much  money  out  of  tbem. 
My  brothers  acquaintance  with  the 
fftther,  led  to  my  connexion  with  the 
son,  who  became  my  amanuensis.  The 
father  was  a  very  interoeting  personage, 
and  he  had  a  beautiful  house  at  Green- 
wich, whence  there  was  a  high  and  ex- 
pmsive  view,  and  I  had  hope  of  hav- 
ing it  for  my  Panopticon, — a  magnificent 
instrument  with  which  I  then  dreamed  of 
revolutionizing  the  world.     C.  had  two 


sons,  Charles,  the  oldest,  and  Edwaid. 
They  distinguished  themselves  at  West* 
minster  School.  Charles  married  verr 
eariy,  a  lady  wiUi  a  good  fortune.  Hu 
misfortune  was,  his  getting  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  was  a  drunken  fellow^ 
and  he  caught  from  him  the  contagion  of 
drunkenness.  Edward  came  to  me. 
He  was  a  remarkably  placid,  kind-heart* 
ed  young  man, — ^most  remarkably  so, — 
vastly  kind  and  sensible.  He  had  a 
disposition  to  study.  I  inoculated  him 
wiUi  my  fondness  for  chemistry,  which 
I  had  acquired  by  looking  into  German 
books  occasionally.  He  became  fond  of 
chemistry,  and  tau^t  himself  German. 
I  communicated  to  him  my  brother's 
notions,  and  my  own,  on  the  subject  of 
poaology,  as  to  the  means  of  forming  a 
conception  of  a  proposition  without  a 
diagram,  on  which  the  ideas  were  only 
individual,  so  that  a  man  might  have 
the  individual  without  the  general  ideas.** 
He  attended  to  this,  and  studied  Hamil- 
ton's Conic  Sections,  and  went  through 
the  whole  without  the  use  of  a  diagram. 
I  could  not  keep  bim  long,  and  to  my 
great  regret  indeed.  Parting  was  a 
great  grief  to  me.  He  put  his  going  on 
bis  mother.  I  suppose  he  was  ennuy^. 
He  must  needs  go  into  the  army,  and 
went  to  the  Cape,  and  other  places.  The 
army  did  him  no  good.  He  afterwards 
got  hold  of  Soutbey,  who  bedevilled  him 
entirely.  He  deteriorated  sadly.  He 
was  quartered  in  Scotland,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  fisunily  of  a 

rich  physician  of  the  name  of  W , 

Mrs  W- had  no  children,  bnt  she 

had  a  niece,  whom  she  brought  up  as  if 
she  had  been  her  daughter.  C.  found 
such  favour  in  their  sight,  that  be  mar- 
ried this  niece.  In  process  of  time  they 
quarrelled.  His  temper  was  totally 
(Ranged. — I  owed  to  him  my  acquain- 
tance with  Dr  Macculloch,  in  1794.  As 
I  said,  he  married  this  woman.  I  was 
musical, — she  was  musical, — and  he  was 
desirous  of  our  meeting.  I  had  then 
begun  to  shut  myself  up,  and  I  declined 
it.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  he 
called  to  see  me,  for  the  express  purpose 


*  See  thii  process  described  in  Works,  toI.  Tiii« 
p.  156. 
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of  oonyeiiing  me  to  servilism.  He  had 
heard  of  my  having  interoourse  with  the 
U.  S. ;  and  spoke  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
insolence,  contempt,  and  abhorrence  of 
the  U.  S.  He  assumed  that  I  was  quite 
gone  wrong,  and  that  a  few  words  from 
him  were  to  convert  me.  I  gave  Mao- 
cnlloch  to  understand,  that  there  was  no 
great  use  in  his  coming  again.  I  thought 
it  not  unlikely,  that  if  he  came  to  live 
with  me  I  could  reconvert  him,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  that.  He  talked  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  affection  of  what 
I  ioa#,  but  said  I  had  sadly  fallen  oiT. 
He  hoped  I  should  see  matters  in  their 
proper  point  of  view,  and  abandon  those 
extravagant  and  mischievous  notions 
with  which  I  was  impregnated.  His 
father  had  inherited  an  estate  of  £600 
a-year,  from  an  ancestor  of  the  name  of 
Smith, — and  had  the  estate  called  Sand- 
hurst, purchased  by  government  for  the 
military  college.  He  gave  me  once  a 
loa^  which  reminded  me  of  my  boyhood, 
and  I  kept  it  till  it  grew  green,  during 
Panopticon  distress." 

" ^'s  eldest  brother  had  no  intro- 
duction to  me.  He  became,  I  believe,  a 
purser  in  a  small  vessel,  which,  touching 
at  a  watering-place  in  Kent,  he  met  Mrs 
H.  and  married  her.  She  had  £400  to 
£500a-year.  Her  only  daughter  died  in 
her  arms,  who  intended  to  have  left  her  a 
large  portion  of  the  estate,  but  before  the 
pen  could  beput  into  her  hands,  shedied." 

" came  when  his  brother 
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went  He  was  a  quick,  ready  fellow, 
but  had  no  judgment.  My  brother 
used  to  say,  ^  His  mind  is  the  child  of 
your  mind,'  but  no  1  he  is  of  no  opinion, 
or  of  anybody's  opinion— but  he  is  quick 
and  has  plenty  of  business.  He  lived 
here  five  summers,  while  I  was  at  Ford 
Abbey  with  his  gang  of  relations,  dur- 
ing which  I  allowed  him  £lOO  a-year, 
ibut  I  could  not  endure  his  having  all 
the  mob  here,  and  I  put  an  end  to  it. 
He  got  acqmunted  with  a  family  of  the 

name  of ^  the  father  a  lieutenant 

in  the  navy.  They  were  of  good  family, 
and  had  some  property.  He  was  very 
glad  to  be  admitted,  and  married  one  of 
ike  daughters.  He  has  a  monstrous 
number  of  children. 


^'  There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 

,  who  had  a  patent  of  some  sort. 

In  Devonshire  was  a  mine  of  marble, 
which  he  bought,  and  went  on  working 

this  mine  of  marble.     had  such 

an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  took  an  inter* 
est,  and  engaged  his  brother  to  sell  his 
wife's  dowry  for  £2000  to  invest.  I 
adventured,  and  lost  £8000,  and  £2000 
of  my  brother^s.  Place  said  it  would  have 
succeeded,  if  properly  managed.  I  be* 
lieve  the  money,  after  all,  was  not  paid 
for  the  mine,  and  the  man  went  out  of 
his  mind." 

*'  My  brother  made  acquaintance  with 

the  father  of  the  s  —  a  man  of 

cleverness  and  experience,  and  a  head 
on  his  shoulders.  He  got  an  appoint- 
ment in  one  of  the  dock-yards.    He  had 

two  sons,  W and  T .     I  took 

W first,  who  was  with  me  two  or 

three  years.  He  was  forward,  but  cold, 
yet  I  once  drew  tears  from  his  eves.  He 
became  reporter  to  the  ChronicUy  which 

was  his  making.     T was  a  good 

boy,  who  died  young.     They  had   a 

cousin,  whose  name  was  H ,  and  who 

lived  with  me  the  first  and  second  years 
of  my  being  at  Ford  Abbey — a  queer 
feUow:  a  stiff,  innoxious,  inoffensive 
creature,  like  the  master  of  a  college- 
starched,  and  fit  for  a  parson.  He  went 
to  Cambridge — ^tried  for  a  fellowship- 
failed — ^took  orders — and  is  now  a  curate 
atP ; — ^hisfeither,  an  opulent  trades- 
man, having  bought  a  living  for  him." 

John  Kkal  to  BENTHiJc. 

^Porilandy  Maine^  25M  Jufy^  1827. 

*'My  dear  Sir, — This  part  of  the 
United  States  has  greatly  improved 
since  I  was  here  last,  ei^ht  years  ago ; 
and  beyond  all  belief,  smce  I  left  it 
in  my  boyhood,  seventeen  years  ago. 
Education  is  attended  to  with  more 
zeal  throughout  New  England,  I  sus- 
pect, than  anywhere  else  on  earth, — I 
would  not  even  except  the  small  and 
populous  district  of  Germany,  where 
universities  and  colleges  are  as  plentiful 
as  academies  are  here ;  and  what  will 
gratify  you  exceedingly — •you  who  are, 
of  a  truth,  a  philanthropist  in  your  views 
of  education,  and  a  philanUiropist  of 
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neither  sex  Tby  which  I  do  not  mean  to  I 
class  you  with  the  no-sex  of  Bjrron) —  I 
is— -(jon  see  how  much  I  am  indebted 
to  your  pill-boxes  for  the  fashion  of 
this  paragraph) — is,  that  here  the  edu- 
cation of  females  is  attended  to  as  a 
thing  of  ec|nal  importance  with  that  of 
males ;  and  that  at  Boston  High  School 
I  was  actually  led  to  think  of  you,  and 
of  that  Hazlewood  Institution,  which 
has  been  so  largely  indebted  to  you, 
and  which  is  now  spreading  its  mild  and 
encouraging  influence  (though  in  a  secret 
way,  and  through  a  multitude  of  uncon- 
scious channels)  over  every  part  of  this 
country;  and  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself^  how  happy  it  would  make 
the  philosopher  of  Queen's  Square  Place, 
or  better  yet,  the  benevolent  old  man  of 
Q.  S.  P.,  whose  real  character  is  but 
just  beginning  to  be  understood  by  about 
one  person  in  eveiy  million  of  those  to 
the  happiness  of  whom  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  life,  if  he  could  but  stand  with 
me  at  the  desk  of  the  aforesaid  High 
School,  and  see  the  cheerful  faces  below 
him,  a  hundred  beautiful  girls  or  more, 
mothers  and  wives  in  miniature,  all 
studying  as  he  would  have  them  study, 
so  as  to  be  happier  for  their  intellectual 
exercise :  here  a  little  party  undergoing 
the  examination  of  a  grave-looking 
child,  with  light  eyes  and  clear  com- 
plexion, the  youngest  it  might  be  of  the 
whole  class,  all  of  whom  appeared  as 
proud  of  her  as  we  were;  and  there 
another  tidy,  trim-built  couple,  running 
a  race  together  side  by  side  in  algebra  ! 
Think  of  that^  Sir!  Think  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  leaning  on  his  two  elbows,  and 
overlooking,  from  the  top  of  a  high  desk, 
with  his  white  h^r  flowing  against  his 
face,  at  least  one  hundred  yonng,  beau- 
tiful, and  good  human  creatures,  made 
hi^ier  by  the  improvements  in  educa- 
tion, for  which  he  has  been  labouring  so 
long,  and  every  now  and  then  pairing 
off  to  run  races,  not  with  hoops  and 
skipping-ropes,  ^though  tkey  are  not 
neglected,)  but  m  algebra!  But  let 
me  describe  this : — Against  a  wall,  there 
is  a  large  black  board,  upon  which  the 
pnpils  write  in  chalk.  There  is  but  one 
school  a  day,  instead  of  two ;  but  it  lasts 
rather  longer  than  one  usually  does,  and 


is  divided  in  such  a  way,  that  such  of 
the  children  as  like  it,  may  walk  about 
and  be  happy.  Some  of  them,  there- 
fore, do  wfUk  about,  and  prattle  over 
their  tasks ;  but  others  of  a  moro  ambi- 
tious temper,  contrive  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  giving  challenges  in  algebra. 
Suppose  a  challenge  given  and  accepted, 
the  combatants  pair  off  to  the  same  spot 
before -the  black  board:  the  question  is 
read,  and  they  may  begin  when  they 
please,  either  when  the 'reader  begins  to 
read,  (which  makes  it  a  very  difficult 
exercise,  though  some  are  very  adroit  at 
it,)  or  after  the  question  has  Veen  gone 
through,  in  which  case  the  risk  of  for- 
getting a  part  of  the  terms,  may  perhaps 
counterbalance  the  risk  of  mistaking 
them,  if  you  begin  before  you  fully  com- 
prehend the  whole.  The  one  who  gets 
the  answer  first  wins  the  race.  And 
such  is  their  inconceivable  readiness, 
that  one  seldom  gets  a-head  of  the  other 
more  than  a  few  figures;  and  I  have 
seen  complicated  questions  done  by 
children  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen 
years,  in  a  few  seconds,  which  would 
have  employed  me  for  h^-an-hour,  and 
I  used  to  be  thought  quick  at  figures. 
But  I  have  seen  something  of  this  kind 
with  you,  at  your  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  The  children  there  cud 
marvellous  things,  and  appeared  to  be 
happy ;  but  then  that  was  a  show-day, 
while  in  the  Boston  High  School  for 
girls  it  was  not  a  show-^y.  I  hap- 
pened in,  as  they  say  here,  by  accident; 
and  saw  nothing  but  their  every-day 
exercises.  Mr  Pierpoint,  the  Unitarian 
preacher,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak  so  often  and  so  highly,  was,  I 
suspect,  one  of  the  two  or  three  who 
got  up  this  admirable  school,  which  at 
once  has  placed  our  daughters  on  the 
same  footing  as  our  sons,  in  all  that  can 
materially  c2Sect  their  minds,  or  mate- 
rially help  them  in  the  education  of* 
their  children.*' 

Brouohait  to  Bentham. 

^'Sq>tember2%  1827. 

"Know,  then— I  purpose  to  get  up, 
(after  a  week's  notice,  and  no  more,  to 
the  Honourable  House,)  and  say,  that  a 
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self-delusion  has  gone  forth,  of  all  being 
right  at  Conunon  Law,  because  all  is 
somewhat,  and  but  a  little  more,  wrong 
in  Chanoeiy ;  and  therewithal  I  mean  to 
open  my  Bndget  of  Legal  Common  Law 
enormities — to  lilt  the  floodgatesof  what- 
ever stores  I  possess  or  can  borrow,  (and 
herein  don't  doubt  your  reservoirs  being 
freely  tapped,)  of  exposition — detail — 
illustration,  homely  and  refined— attack, 
invective,  sarcasm,  irony,  broad-joke, 
and  droUeiy — ^in  short,  every  kind  of 
attack,  not  neglecting  the  pathetic,  on 
our  Criminal  Code,  and  Debtor  and  Cre- 
ditor Law.  I  mean,  moreover,  to  carry 
my  motion^  not  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  code,  or  even  one  yv*  of  the 
said  code,  for  I  well  know  all  powers 
of  Church  and  State  are  against  that ; 
but  by  moving  for  a  good  commission, 
as  good  as  the  charity  one  was  bad;  and  I 
know  that  their  report  must  produce  some 
proofs  of  changes,  andlarge  changes,  being 
required.  I  thus,  by  propoun£ng  even 
this  as  a  matter  of  figures,  obtain  all  the 
inestimable  didactic  advantages  of  the 
academic,  sceptical  method — and  there 
is  not  a  part  of  our  law  or  practice  so 
received  and  unquestioned  that  I  may  not 
make  the  subject  of  discussion.  These 
things  coming  from  a  practical  man,  who 
is  making  many  thousands  &^ye<v  by  the 
craft,  must  have  a  good  effect.  And 
now,  to  answer  your  second  query — 
Why  out  of  office  is  better  for  this  great 
delivery  than  in  ?  If  I  were  Attorney 
or  Solicitor  Greneral,  they  would  have 
a  right  to  gag,  at  least  to  mitigate  me ; 
and  I  want  to  be  well  delivered  of  my 
burthen  before  that  happens. — Yours 
ever." 

fiElfTKAH  TO  BbOUOBAH. 

''  Q.  S.  p.,  24ih  Septemher,  1827. 
"  My  dearest  best  Boy, — You  are 
not  so  much  as  fifty.  I  am  fourscore— 
a  few  months  only  wanting :  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandfather.  I  could 
at  this  moment  catch  you  in  my  arms, 
toss  you  up  into  the  air,  and,  as  you 
fell  into  them  again,  cover  you  with 
kisses.  It  shall  have— ay,  that  it  shall 
—the  dear  little  fellow,  some  nice  sweet 
pap  of  my  own  making:  three  sorts  of 
it — 1.  Is  Evidence.     2.  Judicial  Estftb- 
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lishment.  8.  Codification  Proposal — 
all  to  be  sucked  in,  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers. 

^^  Apropos  of  the  Judiciary  Establish- 
ment, it  may  be  of  use  that  you  should 
know  in  the  first  instance,  that,  in  the 
course  of  thirty-six  intervening  years, 
that  plan  has  undergone  some  altera- 
tions, or,  as  Honourable  House  says,— <• 
amendments.  Pursuer-general,  for  ex- 
ample, is  become  Government  Advo- 
cate ;  Defender  of  the  Poor,  Eleemosy- 
naiy  Advocate. 

"  French  judges  were,  out  of  uncon- 
trollable necessity,  then  located  by  the 
people — mine  everywhere,  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice.  Patriotic  auction,  now 
pecuniary  competition,  is  not  conclusive 
upon  his  choice — only  helps  to  guide  it, 
&c.  &c.  Note.— That  Judicial  Estab- 
lishment was  then,  only  a  part  of  it,  in 
terminisy  the  rest,  only  in  general  de- 
scription, and  that  not  completed ;  now 
it  is  in  a  complete  state,  and  the  whole 
of  it  in  terminity  though,  as  yet,  in  MS. 
only;  in  which  state,  if  any  part  of  that 
which  is  in  print  finds  favour  in  your 
oyes,  you  wUl  see  the  necessity  of  see- 
ing it. 

^*' Inter  alia^  when  once  the  whole 
field  of  legislation  is  covered,  as  it  so 
surely  may  be,  with  a  stratum^  or  edi- 
fice, or  growth,  which  you  please,  of 
statute  law,  by  an  infulible  method, 
I  prevent  it  to  all  eternity  from  being 
choked  up  in  any  part  of  it  with  a 
jungle  of  common,  alias  Judge-mctde 
law,  stuffed ,  as  hitherto,  everywhere,  with 
tigers  and  jackalls,  by  whom,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  land- crocodiles  of  the 
Eldon  breed,  (need  it  be  said,)  the  people 
are  devoured. 

"  In  conclusion,  hear  grandpapa  again, 
and  accept  his  blessing,  which,  however, 
(remember!)  is  but  a  conditional  one, 
and  conditioned  for  your  continuing  as  ar 
law  reformer  till  the  end  of  the  next 
session,  the  same  bonne  puer  whieh,  you 
were  on  the  22d  of  this  instant  Septem- 
ber, 1827.  Should  you  become  naughty 
any  part  of  that  time,  though  but  in  a 
parenthesis,  the  Bite  Noire  shall  be  set 
upon  you,  and  will  gobble  you  up  at  a 
mouthful,  screaming  and  sputtering  not- 
withstanding." 
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BbOUGHAIC  to  BsifTBAM. 


"  October  6,  1827. 

"  Dear  Grandpapa,— Many  thanks 
for  the  pavy  I  am  already  fat  on  it,  I 
did  not  acKnowledge  it,  being  busy  eat- 
ing it;  and  saying  nothing  at  meals  is 
the  way  with  us  little  ones — ^when 
hungry. 

^*  I  shall  be  in  town  next  week,  late. 
—Yours  dutifully." 

Bentham  to  Brougham. 

«  Q.  S.  P.,  9th  October^  1827. 

♦*  Dear  sweet  little  Poppet, — ^If  it 
continues,  untft  bonus  puer^  it  will  toddle 
hither  immediately  upon  its  return ;  and 
besides  some  more  pap,  made  in  the  same 
nncepan,  it  will  get  fed  with  some  of 
its  own  pudding;  for  a  dish  there  is, 
which,  in  the  voobbulary  of  Q.  S.  P.,  goes 
by  the  name  of  '  Master  Brougham's 
pudding^  though  if,  in  an  indictment 
for  stealing  it,  it  were  named  b^  the 
name  of  pudding^  defendant  prisoner 
would  be  acquitted,  had  the  whole  of 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  kissed  their 
thumbs  in  proof  of  the  met. 

^*  Seriously,  if  you  think  seriously  of 
making  any  use  of  that  stuff  of  mine 
which  yon  haye,  it  will  be  material,  (as 
I  am  sure  yon  will  be  satisfied,)  that 
you  should  hare  the  earliest  cognizance 
of  a  quantity  of  other  stuff  that  is  con- 
nected with  it. 

"J.B. 

^  At  sight  of  this,  employ  two  words 
in  naming  a  day  when  I  may  expect 
you.  All  other  engagements  shall  giye 
way  to  the  one  so  mi^e.  Any  day,  so 
named,  will  accordingly  be  considered 
as  fixed,  without  answer  on  my  part." 

"SOMiVowm^^-,  1827. 

"  My  dear  Boy — You  have  now 
been  breeched  some  time ;  and,  with  a 
little  study,  you  are  able,  I  am  sure,  to 
get  a  short  exercise  by  heart,  and  speak 
it  quite  pretty.  Here  is  one  for  you : 
the  next  time  you  toddle  to  Q.  S.  P., 
let  me  hear  you  say  it ;  and  if  you  say 
it  without  missing  more  than  four  words, 
I  have  a  bright  silyer  fourpence  for  you^ 


which  you  shall  take  and  put  into  your 
pocket. 

"  When  you  say  it,  you  are  to  fancj 
you  are  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  I  am  Speaker;  and  you  sitting  on 
one  of  the  forms,  with  a  pretty  silk 
sown  on  your  little  shoulders,  and  a  fine 
bushy  wig  on  your  little  pate ;  and  then 
you  start  up,  as  fierce  as  a  little  lion, 
and  say  what  is  in  the  paper  which  is 
here  enclosed. 

"  Do  as  you  are  bid — I  am  sure  you 
can,  if  you  will — and  the  one  I  liave 
mentioned  is  not  the  last  of  the  silver 
fourpences  you  wiU  receive  from  the 
hands  of  your  loving  guardian, 

"  J.  B. 
^  Master  Henry  Brougham. 

^'  P.S. — In  some  places,  yon  will  see 
various  readings  marked  by  brackets. 
Give  my  respects  to  your  grandmamma, 
and  beg  of  her  to  choose  for  you  which 
you  shall  say." 

Bentham  to  Col.  You  no. 

''  Decmber  28, 1827. 
Jbbemt  Bemtbulx,  cf ictat.-~JoHN  Bowbinq^ 

^'  This  moment  received,  and  with  the 
delight  you  may  imagine,  through  Bow- 
ring's  lips  heard,  both  jrour  letters,  that 
to  him  and  that  to  me  included.  Now 
comes  something  which  it  may  be  of 
use  to  you  to  hear,  and  which  I  venture 
to  send  you  through  him,  not  thinking 
it  fit  to  be  transmitted  throi^h  any 
ordinary  amanuensis.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  not  many  days  ago,  sailed 
from  hence.  A  few  days  before  his 
departure,  Mill  pud  me  a  morning 
visit,  a  veiy  unusual  thing  with  him ; 
for,  in  general,  he  waits  for  summons 
from  me.  He  said  he  came  as  the  har- 
binger of  good  news.  For  the  purpose 
of  bringing  him  in  contact  with  Lord 
William,  Douglas  Kinnaird  had  made  a 
dinner ;  but,  as  his  custom  was,  instead 
of  a  tete-d-tSte^  it  was  a  mob  dinner — 
mob  composed  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  individuals.  However,  some  way 
or  other,  they  two  were  brought  into 
more  special  contact,  and  a  conversation 
ensued — ^the  particular  import  of  which 
I  do  not  remember, -except  that  it  ended 
in  the  expression  of  a  desire  of  renewal 
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of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam. Now,  as  Proridenoe  had  ordidned, 
so  it  was,  that  Mrs  Grote,  the  hanker'/s 
wife— you  knowmore  or  less  about  her — 
had  an  acquaintance  with  Lord  William. 
It  had  been  formed  at  the  country  resi- 
dence of  an  intimate,  and,  I  belieye,  a  re- 
lation of  hers,  Plomer,  formerly  Member 
for  Hertfordshire.  Eebus  instantihtu^ 
an  arrangement  was  formed  for  a  really 
Ute-^tite  dinner  at  Grote's,  appointed 
to  take  place  the  then  next  Thursday, 
which  was  either  yesterday  se'nnight, 
or  yesterday  fortnight,  I  forget  which — 
I  think  it  was  the  10th,  he  bein^  to  sail 
the  15th  of  this  month.  Mill  has,  at 
all  times,  been  a  declared,  and,  I  hare 
eveiy  reason  to  think,  in  this  instance, 
a  sincere  trumpeter  of  Panopticon,  re- 
commending it  within  the  field  of  his 
dominion,  and,  in  particular,  Bombay, 
during  the  vice-royalty  of  Elphinstone. 
^^  He  said  he  had  trumpeted  once,  and 
should,  on  that  occasion,  trumpet  again 
the  said  Panopticon.  If  so,  said  I,  you 
may  as  well  have  a  copy  to  give  him,  for 
your  text  or  subject-matter.  Yes,  said 
he ;  but  in  that  case,  your  name  and  his 
should  be  inscribed  in  it.  Agreed,  said 
I — and  so  it  was.  After  this  day,  I  saw 
Mill  again,  and  in  general  terms  he  re- 
ported to  me  the  result.  At  the  nick  of 
time,  comes  out  a  number  of  the  ScoU- 
mahy  Edinbro'  newspaper,  which  yon 
cannot  but  be  more  or  less  acquainted 
with,  taking  for  its  subject  not  only  an 
immense  Evidence  work,*  (a  <Jopy  of 
which,  you  will  receive  along  with  these 
presents,)  but  aJso  the  author  thereof— 
a  transprint  of  which,  in  a  number  of  the 
Examiner^  is  likewise  destined  to  ac- 
company them.  Mill  said,  Grote  hav- 
ing,* I  forget  how,  in  hand  a  copy  of  the 
original,  made  Lord  William  hear  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  You  will  judge  whe- 
ther 'tis  not  natural  that  this  matter 
should  have  given  me  some  place,  some- 
where or  other,  in  an  odd  comer  of  your 
Calcutta  sovereign's  good  opinion  ; 
though,  should  this  even  be  the  case, 
how  any  very  determinate  use  should 
be  capable  of  being  made  of  it,  I  do  not 
see,  unless  it  be  the  disposing  him  to  set 

*  The  Rationale  of  Evidence. 
Vol.  X. 


up  a  Panopticon  there, — a  measure  to 
which  heexpressed  himself  well  inclined. 
As  yet,  all  this  is  trifling  enough ;  but 
that  which  is  not  so,  is  contained  in 
fewer  than  a  dozen  words,  which  I  have 
now  to  mention.  They  are  these: — 
'I  am  going  to  British  India;  but  I 
shall  not  be  Governor-General.  It  is 
you  that  will  be  Governor-General.' 
Having  said  these  words,  he  gave  me  a 
strict  injunction  of  secrecy,  the  demand 
for  which  is  sufficiently  evident.  *  * 
♦  *  *  »  *  ^  general  proposition 
to  this  effect,  renders  needless  a  host  of 
details.  Another  piece  of  information, 
also  in  generals,  was,  that  Lord  Wil- 
liam was,  in  his  judgment,  a  well-in- 
tentioned, but  not  a  very  well-instructed 
man;  but  something  more  particular 
and  proportionably  instructive,  on  thb 
head,  was,  that  he  said  to  Mill, — *I 
must  confess  to  you,  that  what  I  have 
ever  read  amounts  to  very  little,  and 
that  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I  can 
read  anything !'  Quoth  Mill, — ^  As  to 
this  book,  it  is  not  only  a  preeminently 
useful,  but  an  amusing  book;  and  so 
much  so,  that  I  could  venture  to  recom- 
mend it  for  Lady  William's  reading  in 
that  view.'  Well  said,  James  Mill ! — 
if  it  was  so  said;  but  that  is  more  than 
the  author  himself  would  take  upon 
himself  to  say  of  it. 

"  As  to  your  notion  of  my  being  go- 
verned in  my  notions  about  anything 
whatsoever  by  a  certain  person,  you 
will  more  effectually  learn  from  the 
writer  of  this  than  from  the  inditer, 
how  complete,  on  this  occasion,  is  your 
misconception.  This  about  the  Stamp 
Act  I  look  upon  as  rather  good  news 
than  otherwise.  I  hope  it  may  lead  to 
permanent  good.       »        *       *        » 

"  What  occurs  to  me,  with  a  view  to 
the  expected  dissolution  of  Mrs  Com- 
pany, and  George  the  Fourth  (whom  God 
preserve!)  stepping  into  her  shoes,  is 
this — ^that  you  should  lay  your  heads 
together,  and  form,  in  gradation,  a  num- 
ber of  schemes,  one  over  another,  or 
under  another,  whichever  end  of  the 
ladder  you  choose  to  consider  aa  upper- 
most, all  of  them  with  a  view  to  their 
being,  one  or  more  of  them,  presented 
in  due  form  to  Parliament,  to  periodical 
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press,  or  any  other  constituted  authori- 
ties. Scheme  of  goyemment  the  first, 
that  which,  in  your  own  view  of  the 
matter,  is  most  desirable ;  but  of  that,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  desirable  the  accep- 
tance being  improbable.  Scheme  the 
second,  that  which  appears  in  the  next  de- 
gree desirable,  and  thence  in  the  next  de- 
gree less  improbable — and  so  on,  upwards 
or  downwards,  as  you  please,  as  many 
schemes  one  under  or  above  another,  as 
your  invention,  supported  by  your  pa- 
tience, can  supply.  Of  course,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  every  other,  proportioned 
to  their  fear  of  those  in  subjection,  will 
be  the  probability  of  condescension  and 
compliance  ou  the  part  of  rulers — and 
fear  will  bear  a  natural  proportion  to 
the  sense  of  impotence,  as  will  that 
sense  to  the  degree  of  relative  indigence. 
Just  now,  under  existing  circumstances, 
namely,  apprehended  expense,  though 
80  perfectly  free  from  danger  on  the 
score  of  a  Turkish  war,  the  increasing 
refractoriness  of  the  Irish,  and  the  sink- 
ing state  of  our  finances,  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  by  a  moderate  stir,  con- 
sidered in  general,  and  by  the  existing 
stir  your  letter  speaks  of  in  particular, 
no  inconsiderable  effect  on  this  tottering 
administration  may  not  unreasonably 
be  expected.  An  additional  embarrass- 
ment maybe  produced  by  the  refrac- 
toriness of  Canada.     •     •     ♦     •      » 

^' Among  your  enemies,  they  being 
on  all  occasions  the  enemies  of  every- 
body and  of  everything  that  is  good,  you 
number  Judge  and  Co.  In  the  &ye  cart- 
loads herewith  sent,  particularly  the 
fourth,  you  will  find  no  small  store  of 
stones  to  stone  them  with.  Coming 
with  your  recommendation,  and  your  ac- 
count of  him,  abstraction  made  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  errand  which  has  brought 
him  to  this  couatry,  your  MrCrawfurd,* 
cannot  £ftil  of  being  received  at  the 
Hermitage  with  two  pair  of  open  arms. 

"Farewell,  my  ever  dear  and  re- 
spected friend !  With  what  delight,  on 
your  return  to  your  native  Britain,  I 
should  clasp  you  psychologically  in 
my  embrace — ^physically  my  arms  would 


Archi 


*  Jolm  Cimwfiird,  formerly  goTenior  of  Sinca- 
— f  and  author  of  the  ^  Aeeoimt  of  the  Indian 
lipelago.** 


not  reach  you,  qnotn  the  now  octogena- 
rian hermit  of  Q.  S.  P. 

"  P.S.  16th  February,  1828.— This 
day,  I  have  commenced  my  eighty-fixst 
year,  alive  and  merry." 

BSNTHAM  TO  THB  KllfO  OF  BaVARIA. 

^^  Sir, — ^I  am  that  Bentham  of  whose 
work  on  legislation  so  much  is  said  in 
M.  Bexon*s  proposed  Code.  Since  thai 
time  I  have  not  been  idle.  Respect  for 
your  Majesty's  time  enjoins  economy  in 
words. 

'^  Causes  of  this  address :  the  delight 
inspired  by  your  late  speech,  and  the 
hope  of  rendering  assistance  to  designs 
so  generous,  so  exemplary,  and,  espe- 
cially from  a  throne,  so  unexampled. 

"  Provincial  States — Penal  Code,  all- 
comprehensive,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  public  voice. — Justice  administered 
with  open  doors. — Sole  ground  of  deci- 
sion, as  far  as  practicable,  vivd  voce  evi- 
dence:— on  all  these  subjects,  with  so 
many  others  inseparably  connected  with 
them,  this  speech  of  your  Majesty's  found 
me  occupied. 

^^  Nothing  can  well  be  conceived 
worse  adapted  to  their  professed  ends, 
than  the  aggregate  mass  of  our  law, 
really  existing  and  purely  fictitious  taken 
together,  (for  purely  fictitious  is  what- 
ever is  called  unwritten  law,}  with  the 
Judiciary  Establishment  and  system  of 
Procedure  thereto  belonging:  whatso- 
ever of  prosperity  we  are  in  possession 
of,  being  the  result  of  causes,  other  than 
the  aptitude  of  those  professed  means^ 
with  reference  to  their  declared  ends. 

"The  labour  of  sixty  years  of  the 
fourscore  I  have  lived,  has,  at  length, 
succeeded  in  drawing  to  these  truths  the 
eyesof  thepublic,  and  evenof  Parliament. 

"  Of  a  proposed  Code  of  mine — all- 
embracing,  all-comprehensive  in  its  ex- 
tent—an outline,  with  considerable  ex- 
planations of  detail,  is  in  preparation ; 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  ready  for  presenta- 
tion in  the  course  of  our  next  Session  : 
some  parter  excepted,  which  are  de- 
claredly reserved,  as  not  being  suited  to 
present  times.  In  proportion  as  a  liur 
copy  advances,  any  person  sent  by  an- 
thority  of  your  Majesty  shall  be  wel- 
come to  transcribe  it. 
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*'  In  the  meaatime,  your  Majesty's 
acceptance  is  requested  for  a  few  articles 
in  print,  all  aiming  at  being  contribu- 
tory to  the  above  purpose.   These  are : — 

'^  I.  Codification  Proposal : — ^here men- 
tioned in  the  first  place,  because,  by  the 
annexed  teitimoniaU^  assistance  may  be 
lent  to  an  anticipative  judgment,  whe- 
ther,  by  information  from  Uie  source  in 
question,  adequate  payment  for  any 
fiirther  attention  is  likely  to  be  made.* 

'^  II.  Proposed  Constitutional  Code. 
Vol.  i.  this,  unbound ;  vol.  ii.  not  being 
as  yet  printed,  nor,  indeed,  quite  com- 

{>leted:  Preface,  embracing  both  vo* 
umes,  consequently  not  capd>le  of  being 
prefixed. 

^^  This  requires  not  only  explanation, 
but  apology. 

^^  The  political  communities  which,  on 
this  occasion,  I  had  in  view,  were  those 
whose  constitution  may  be  considered  as 
being  as  yet  unsettled.  Such  are,  for 
example,  the  newly  formed,  or  newly 
forming  States,  of  late  Spanish  America. 
A  representative  democracy  is  the  only 
form  of  Government  which  those  States, 
or  any  of  them,  seem  disposed  to  endure. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  only  form  of  Govern- 
ment which,  to  political  communities  so 
circumstanced,  I  could,  with  any  degree 
of  sincerity,  or  on  any  tenable  grounds 
in  point  of  argument,  take  upon  me  to 
propose.  Your  Majesty's  magnanimity 
will  forgive  this  declaration ;  your  Ma- 
jesty's discernment  will  note  the  use 
of  it:  after  such  an  acknowledgment, 
there  can  be  no  concealed  design:  no 
design  to  injure  on  pretence  of  serving. 

^*  So  far  OS  regards  those  countries,— 
the  above-mentioned  testimonials  will, 
some  of  them,  help  to  show  whether  my 
labours  in  this  vineyard  have  been  alto- 
gether without  fruit:  so  likewise  the 
published  translation  made  of  those  of 
my  works  into  Spanish.  In  those  coun- 
tnes,  no  young  man,  who  is  not  conver- 
sant with  them,  is  regarded  as  having 
had  a  liberal  education  :  such,  at  least, 
is  the  information  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
ceived from  official  sources. 

*  In  the  same  Toluxne,  this  tract  is  followed  by 
another  on  the  same  sabiect,  of  anterior  d*te  ;  and 
one  on  the  snbjeet  of  the  Penal  Code,  that  had 
been  proposed  for  Bptio.    (Note  to  the  letter.) 


^^  To  return  to  the  above-mentioned 
proposed  Code.  Though,  in  what  re- 
gards the  iupreme  power,  not  adapted 
to  any  form  of  Government  other  than 
a  Republican,  yet  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantity,  may  oe  seen  in  it  matter  which, 
if  applicable  with  advantage  under  any 
one  form  of  Government^  may  be  so 
under  any  other. 

"  Follow  a  few  examples : — 

*^  1 .  Plan  for  keeping  in  its  state  of  all- 
comprehensiveness,  and  whatever  sym- 
metry may  have  originally  belonged  to 
it,  an  all-comprehensive  Code,  when 
once  formed :  preserving  it,  at  the  same 
time,  from  being  overrun,  and  obscured, 
and  loaded,  by  an  overgrowth,  composed 
of  what  is  so  self-«ontradictorily  called 
Unwritten  Law :  that  is  to  say,  of  de- 
ductions made,  and  made  by  any  and 
everybody  that  pleases,  from  judicial 
decisions.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done 
for  this  purpose,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
proceedings  of  Legislative  bodies,  may 
be  seen  in  this  volume :  to  wit,  in  Ch. 
vi..  Legislature^  Section  29,  Members* 
Motions:  [Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  190-91.] 
What  is  proposed  to  be  done  for  tins  same 
purpose,  on  the  occasion  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  judicatories,  will  be  to  be  seen  in 
the  as  yet  unpriuted  volume :  that  is  to 
say,  in  Ch.  xii.  Judiciary  Establish- 
ment, Section  19,  Jtufgescontested^nter- 
pretation-reporting  function  ;  Section 
20,  Judges  eventtutlly-emendativefunC" 
tion;  Section  21,  Judges^  sistitive,  or 
^y,  execution-staging  function  ;  Sec- 
tion 22,  Judges'  preinterpretative  fune- 
tion,  [p.  502  to  512.] 

^'  2.  Plan  for  an  all-comprehensive  and 
systematical  registration  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  Public  of&ces.  Ch.  viii.. 
Prime  Minister,  Section  10,  Registrar 
tion  System,  [p.  209]:  and  Ch.  ix., 
Ministers  collectively.  Section  7> 
Statistic  function,  [p.  232  to  253.] 

"  3.  Plan  for  carrying  economy  and 
aptitude,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of 
functionaries,  to  an  ideal  point  of  perfec- 
tion, as  indicated  hj  three  words,  des- 
tined for  the  title  of  a  separate  publica- 
tion: namely.  Official  aptitude  maxi- 
mized; expense  minimized:  and  it  is 
shown  how,  so  far  from  being  repugnant, 
diminution  of  expense  is  subservient  ta 
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augmentation  of  aptitade.  Chapters 
and  Sections — ^Ch.  ix.,  Ministers  col- 
LECTiTELY,  Section  15,  B&muneratian; 
Section  16,  Loc€U>le  who;  Section  17, 
Located  how;  Section  18,  Dulocahle 
how :  [p.  266  to  294.]  In  a  monarchy, 
this  of  course  cannot  be  applicable  to 
the  situation  of  monarch :  but  it  may  to 
%ny  or  all  subordinate  ones. 

"  The  tract  entitled  Letters  to  Toreno, 
IS  sent  on  account  of  some  views  which 
it  contains  relative  to  Penal  Legislation, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

^*  Some  annexed  manuscript  Tables  of 
Contents,  as  indicated  by  Titles  of  Chap- 
ters and  Sections,  may  help  to  convey 
a  £unt  anticipation  of  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  Judicial  Establishment, 
the  Penal  Code,  and  Judicial  Procedure : 
between  criminal  and  civil  no  demand 
having,  on  this  occasion,  been  found  for 
any  line  of  separation. 

^'  Another  accompaniment  of  this  ad- 
dress is  a  packet  of  eight  leaves^  con- 
taining so  many  exemplars,  all  written 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  hand: 
name  of  the  system  of  transcription  which 
they  exhibit — the  manifold  syetem.  Me- 
chanical as  it  is,  the  sort  of  operation, 
the  result  of  which  is  thus  exemplified, 
forms,  by  the  application  thus  made  of 
it,  no  inconsiderable  article  in  the  list 
of  those  on  which,  in  my  own  view  of 
the  matter,  the  nsefiilness  of  my  Proce- 
dure Code  depends.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  any  snch  suits  as,  by  their  want 
of  importance,  £eu1  of  affoixlinga  snffioieat 
warrant  for  the  expense, — each  portion 
of  discourse,  or  other  material  incident 
whatsoever,  on  the  occasion  of  any  snit, 
civil  or  criminal,  as  it  passes  before  the 
Judge,  is  minuted  down  in  writing: 
minuted  down,  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
same  manifold  form ;  to  wit,  either  in 
the  first  instance,  or  in  the  form  of  so 
many  copies  taken,  by  one  and  the  same 
operation,  of  a  rough  draft.  In  this  way, 
.as  fiEur  2a  fourteen  exemplars  have  actu- 
ally been  taken  at  once :  and  eight,  in 
characters  as  legible  as  these,  have 
habitually  been  taken,  for  several  years 
past,  for  commercial  and  comparatively 
private  purposes.  An  account  of  the 
invention,  and  its  uses,  as  applied  to  ail 
government  proceedings,  judicial  more 


particularly,  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying Code,  in  Ch.viii.,PRiMB  Minis- 
ter, Section  10,  Regietratum  System. 
[Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  209.] 

^*  As  to  beauty, — ^for  purposes  of  such 
superordinate  importance, — a  quality  of 
such  subordinate  importance  will  not, 
assuredly,  be  deemed  worth  regarding. 

^^As  to  usefulness,  one  great  use  is 
this.  In  case  of  Appeal,  these  Exem- 
plars, one  or  more  of  them,  go  up  to 
the  Appellate  Judicatory,  by  the  Let- 
ter post.  This,  except  to  a  party  who 
chooses  to  employ  an  Advocate,  will,  at 
the  Superior  Judicatory,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  expense. 

^^For  registration  and  preservation, 
of  written  instruments  giving  egres- 
sion to  transfers  made  of  proper^  m  all 
its  shapes,  and  to  obligatory  agreement 
of  all  sorts, — ^preservation  of  them  from 
faLsification,  as  well  sa  from  destruction, 
the  usefulness  of  it  will  be  equally  in- 
contestable. 

''The  invention  is  by  a  lady  of  good 
dEunily,  whose  husband  is  a  gentleman 
of  note,  and  in  easy  circumstances. 
What  makes  this  mention  necessaiy,  is 
— ^that  to  perform  the  operation  would 
require  some  instruction :  a  few  weeks 
might  even  be  necessaiy;  and,  other- 
wise than  through  them,  no  such  in- 
struction is  to  be  had.  They  would,  I 
will  be  answerable  for  them,  with  plea- 
sure afford  it  to  any  person  coming  with 
authority  from  your  Majesty  to  receive  it. 

''  Of  the  appropriate  paper ^  the  price 
is  here  less  than  that  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary writing  paper :  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus,  consisting  of  the  thinnest  and 
cheapest  pieces  of  silk  (the  more  worn 
thebetter>-----thehabitualtM0r  anitoor 
would  not  raise  it  above  that  price.  I 
see  no  reason  for  supposbff  the  sort  of 
paper  not  to  be  already  made,  or  at  any 
rate  without  difficulty  capable  of  being 
made,  in  your  Majesty's  dominions. 
Meantime,  in  this  country  it  may  be 
had  in  any  quantity  for  the  experiment ; 
but,  in  this  case,  would  be  to  be  added 
of  course  the  price  of  freight 

''  This  letter,  more  or  less  of  it,  wiU, 
probably,  sooner  or  later,  be  printed  and 
published,  unless  commands  from  your 
Majesty  to  the  contrary  are  received. 
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Should  the  intentions  manifested  in  it 
be  regarded  as  meriting  so  high  a  re- 
ward, it  will  be  c<mferied  by  a  letter, 
written  in  yonr  Majesty's  own  hand, 
notifying  the  receipt  of  this.  In  this 
shape  alone  do  I  receive  rewards  at  the 
hands  of  monarchs.  In  this  shape,  I 
received  mj  sufficient  reward  from  the 
later  Emperor  Alexander.  In  my  corre- 
spondence with  that  monarch,  as  printed 
in  my  herewith  sent  Papers  an  Codifi- 
cation^ it  may  be  seen  that  any  service 
it  may  be  in  my  power  to  render  to 
crowned  heads  is  not  the  less  zealous — 
and  assuredly  it  is  not  the  less  sincere — 
for  being,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  gratuitous, 

"  A  nearly  complete  list  of  my  works 
is  added.  Such  of  them  as  are  still  in 
print  are  at  your  Majest/s  service,  gra- 
tuitously; or  at  the  bookseller's  price, 
as  your  Majesty  pleases.  Of  the  Con- 
stitutional Uode,  vol.  i.,  herewith  sent, 
a  Spanish  translation  has,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  author,  been  made,  and 
printed  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

"To  conclude.  Till  now — ^in  vain, 
if  disposed  to  insincerity,  could  I  deny 
it — all  the  arguments  I  have  been  able 
to  find  on  the  subject  of  monarchy,  tend 
in  disfavour  of  it.  Even  now,  the  only 
argument  I  can  see— but  it  is  no  weak 
one — ^in  feivour  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  this  same  speech  of  a  King  of 
Bavaria. 

"  With  unfeigned  respect  and  admi- 
ration, nor  altogether  without  hope  of 
usefulness,  I  remain.  Sir,  your  Ma- 
jesty's servant  to  command,"  &c. 

The  Kino  of  Bavaria  to  Bentham. 

**  Sir, — It  was  only  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  August  that  I  received 
the  letter  you  addressed  to  me  from 
London,  on  the  20th  December,  1827, 
by  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me  your 
work,  entitled  Codification  Proposaf.  I 
thank  you  much  for  your  attention.  I 
have  communicated  these  writings  to 
the  Commission  charged  with  the  pro- 
jects of  Legislation,  which  will  not  ful  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  of  an 
author  so  enlightened,  in  all  which  may 
be  applicable  to  our  states,  our  consti- 
tutions, and  our  usages.     Receive  the 


expression  of  my  gratitude,  and  that  of 
the  sentiments  of  esteem,  with  which  I 
am,  &c.  ^^  Louis." 

''Mumeh,  10th  Oct.,  1828." 

The  following  are  memoranda  from 
Bentham's  conversation  in  the  years 
1827-8  :— 

Speaking  of  public  men,  hostile  to 
good  government,  Bentham  said :  ^^  The 
enemies  of  the  people  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  depredationvits^ 
whose  love  of  themselves  is  stronger 
than  their  hatred  \o  others ;  and  the 
oppreisioniitSy  whose  hatred  to  others 
is  stronger  than  their  love  of  themselves." 

^  Malice  is  a  murderous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  cursed  lawyer,  by 
which  he  may  commit  his  murders  in 
the  name  of  the  law." 

'^  In  defensive  force  the  principle  is, 
no  doubt,  involved,  that  attack  may  be 
remotely  necessary  to  defence.  Defence 
IB  a  fiftir  ground  for  war.  The  Quaker's 
objection  cannot  stand.  What  a  fine 
thing  it  would  have  been  for  Buona- 
parte to  have  had  to  do  with  Quaker 
nations !" 

'^  How  did  I  improve  and  fortify  my 
mind  ?  I  got  hold  of  the  greatest-hap- 
piness principle:  I  asked  myself  h&to 
this  or  that  institution  contributed  to  the 


f  not,  what  institution  vsould  contri- 
bute to  it  ?- 

^  I  am  never  disposed  to  revenge  a 
deed  of  injustice  done  to  myself;  but  to 
another,  when  done,  I  should  punish 
the  perpetrator  by  dashing  him  against 
the  wall." 

^^  In  law,  a  tax  is  a  prohibition  to 
every  man  who  cannot  pay  the  tax. 
This  is  understood  in  trade,  but  seems 
not  to  be  understood  in  anything  else." 

Law  and  Lawyers, 

''  The  Roman  law  is  a  parcel  of  dis- 
sertations badly  drawn  up:  the  views  of 
the  Roman  lawyers  were,  however, 
more  expanded  than  the  views  of  the 
English  .lawyers." 

'^Tbe  principle  of  justice  is,  that  law 
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should  be  known  by  all :  and,  for  its 
being  known,  codification  is  absolutely 
essential." 

^  What  a  strange  state  of  legislation 
it  is  when  a  case  for  a  shilling  is  called 
prnicU — and,  it  may  be,  for  a  man's 
whole  property,  and  then  it  is  civil.  I 
cannot  use  the  word  capital  crime.  Why 
not  mortal?" 

"Wherever  you  see  the  word  void^ 
there  is  rascality  for  the  cursed  lawyers 
— and  this  in  all  its  conjunctions.  It  is 
a  sacrifice  of  the  ends  of  justice  to  the 
ends  of  judicature :  so  nuUity^ — so  had- 
netsr 

^^  Simple  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
the  sinister  benefit  of  the  lawyers, 
would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  present  evil:  it  would  be  merely 
depredation  to  the  amount,  without  de- 
nial of  justice." 

*'  The  late  Francis  Homer  mentioned 
to  me  ( 1 806)  a  case  he  knew  of,  in  which 
thirteen  representations,  one  after  an- 
other, were  made  to  the  Lord  Ordinary. 
Representations  are  papers  put  in  mere- 
ly for  delay,  in  the  same  form  of  words, 
and  there  is  a  fee  on  each  to  the  Judge's 
clerk.  What  is  any  such  representation 
but  a  bribe  ?  What  does  bribery  lose 
of  its  baseness  by  being  unpunishable  ?" 

"  What  can  be  done  with  lawyers  ? 
Hold  up  rascality,  and  what  then  ?  De- 
monstrate, and  you  get  no  answer, — ^but 
if  there  be  the  slightest  flaw  in  your 
aignments,  it  is  laid  hold  of,  and  becomes 
an  object  of  public  attention." 

"  Under  the  present  system  of  refus- 
ing the  evidence  of  unbelievers,  any  man 
has  the  power  of  conferring  pardon  by 
declaring  himself  an  unbeliever.  This 
may  be  done  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
The  king  may  send  a  man  to  murder 
another,  and  afterwards  pardon  him. 
This  is  absolute  power  over  the  life  of 
every  subject.  This  was  done  by  a  late 
statute,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an 
absurdity,  they  chose  to  deprive  the 
public  of  a  security.'* 

^^  My  project  would  be,  to  have  a 
black-book,  clearly  printed,  containing 
the  record  of  all  offences.      My  lord 


brother*  would  imn  there  for  defending 
the  old  statutes  for  attainder  of  blood. 
In  a  newspaper  the  impression  is  transi- 
toiy-— evanescent ;  but  in  such  a  book, 
published  every  year,  the  infamy  would 
oe  permanent.  Home  Tooke  had  taken 
note  of  the  people  that  had  deserved 
ill  of  their  country,  and  it  was  used  as 
evidence  of  high  treason,  and  that  he 
meant  they  should  all  be  massacred." 

^'  Pleadings  are  amost  perfect  nuisance, 
— to  be  expimged  altogether:  written 
pleadings  are  of  no  more  use  in  a  court 
than  they  would  be  in  a  necessary-house. 
Now,  suppose  this  foolish  system  were 
applied  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
House  of  Commons :  they  would  have 
to  wait  one  year  for  every  answer,  and 
the  answer  would  have  to  wait  another 
year  for  elucidation." 

"  Decmtology, — Aristotle's  virtue,  for- 
titude, is  a  virtue  or  a  vice  according  aa 
applied.  You  must  know  the  nature  of 
the  case  in  which  a  man  has  to  give  ex- 
ercise to  the  quality,  before  you  can  de- 
cide on  its  being  a  virtue  or  not, — but 
when  I  was  thirteen  I  was  already  too 
cunning  to  be  taken  in  by  that." 

^'  They  talk  against  suicide.  And 
yet  there  is  not  a  text  in  which  it  is 
prohibited.  But  how  little  do  Christians 
care  about  the  commands  of  Christianity. 
Was  ever  a  text  more  clear  than  that, 
^  Swear  not  at  all,' — but  it  has  been 
cavilled  away  by  glosses  and  meanings 
which  in  no  other  case  would  be  listened 
to  for  a  minute." 

^^  Utility  was  an  unfortunately  chosen 
word.  The  idea  it  gives  is  a  vague  one. 
Dumont  insists  on  retaining  the  word. 
He  is  bigoted,  old,  and  indisposed  to 
adopt  what  is  new,  even  though  it  should 
be  better." 

^^  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  write 
a  whole  book,  in  order  to  work  out  a 
single  truth,  which  may  be  expressed  in 
a  single  sentence.  In  literature,  like 
philosophy,  there  is  often  a  result  of 
simplicity,  which  is  got  at  by  elaborate 
reasoniugs." 

*'  I  have  done  my  part  for  Law  Re* 
form.    The  subject  is  more  likely  to  be 
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taken  up  when  I  am  dead,  and  I  shall 
leap  the  profit  of  it,  erea  in  the  way 
of  reputation.  No  donht,  poeseesion  is 
better  than  expectation — ^bat  expectation 
of  happiness  may  be  happiness." 

*^  Fanny  Wright  told  me  Socrates  was 

pure  as  an  icicle.     I  answered  that  it 

was  my  misfortune  to  read  Greek,  and 

to  know  better.   What  I  read  of  Socrates 

was  insipid.   I  could  find  in  him  nothing 

\  that  distinguished  him  from  other  people, 

I  except  his  manner  of  putting  questions. 

I  This  would  have  been  good,  had  it  been 

I  explained  why;  but  the  devil  a  bit  of 

Wn  explanation  was  there.     For  didactic 

purposes,  it  is  good  for  bringing  forward 

the  appropriate  subject  of  speculation." 

*^  Antiquarianism  is  the  natural  re- 
source of  aristocracy.  All  its  memo- 
rials are  monarchical  and  aristocratic." 

^  I  never  could  endure  acommonplace. 
I  am  not  equal  to  it  I  could  not  make 
a  speech,  of  the  worthlessness  of  which  I 
was  conscious." 

I  once  recommended  Bentham  to 
read  some  book ;  and  he  said:  '^  By  day- 
light, I  have  something  else  to  do — by 
candlelight,  I  cannot  see." 

"  I  never  read  poetry  with  enjoyment. 
I  read  Milton  as  a  duty.  Hudibras  for 
the  stoiy  and  the  fun:  but  Hudibras 
ended  in  nothing— but  an  Epistle  to  the 
Widow." 

^'  I  should  like  a  collection  of  verses 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  yet  with  lan- 
guage. Now,  first  take  a  substantive — 
then  a  substantive  and  adjective — ^then  a 
substantive,  adjective,  and  verb :  and  so 
on." 

I  remarked  to  Bentham  that  he 
often  wrote  without  looking  at  the  paper 
on  which  he  was  writing.  ^^  Yes,"  said 
he,  **  as  on  a  stringed  instrument,  the 
mind  takes  in  the  whole  piece  by  a 
voli  tion — ^acomplicated  volition  embraces 
the  whole;  but  if  there  are  staccato 
notes — ^if  the  passage  is  interrupted  or 
difficult,  then  a  separate  volition  or  act 
of  the  mind  is  wanting :  if  four  or  five 
consecutive  notes  follow,  the  manner  of 
producing  each  note  separately  from  the 
rest,  is  not  thought  of. 


tSB 


^'  I  cannot  write  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  would  fatigue  me.  I  hold  the  paper 
in  my  hand,  which  rests  on  the  table, 
and  thus  get  on  much  (aster.  I  write 
about  16  pages  a-day.  I  have  a  great 
abhorrence  of  waste,  yet  I  am  profuse  in 
the  use  of  paper.  I  had  rather  give 
twopence,  than  waste  a  penny." 

^^  Between  sleeps,  I  cannot  do  much 
in  the  way  of  invention,  not  having  the 
signs  before  me.  I  am  troubled  by  tunes, 
or  by  the  recollections  of  past  events. 
These  recollections  are  always  plague- 
some ;  for,  if  the  events  w«re  painful- 
painful  must  be  the  memory  of  them : 
and  if  pleasurable,  the  pleasure  is  de- 
parted. Theputtingaside  one's  thoughts, 
is  the  great  instrument  of  peace.  At 
night,  I  cannot  easily  solve  a  problem, 
though  it  does  not  long  remain  a  diffi- 
culty. I  apply  to  it  one  of  my  keys — 
such  as  this  :  the  good  and  evil  produced 
by  the  differentclasses  of  offences,  enables 
me  to  look  for  the  proper  remedy.  There 
is  always  some  nostrum  for  the  case." 

^'  When  I  was  looking  into  old  MSS., 
I  expected  to  find  the  names  and  writ- 
ing less  and  less  legible  us  they  were 
more  and  more  ancient ;  but,  going 
backwards  from  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
writing  is  more  and  more  intelligible.'' 

**  What  remarkable  letters  are  these 
of  the  F^irlof  Essex  !  They  might  have 
been  written  at  the  present  day." 

^  The  taking  the  money  from  the 
Canadians  by  the  English  Government, 
in  order  to  do  them  mischief^  is  just  like 
the  story  in  Count  Fathom,  where  the 
beautiful  lady  in  the  coach-house  has  her 
pocket  picked,  and  the  money  is  em- 
ployed for  her  own  seduction." 

^^  The  Hebrew  is  a  fine  language  for 
the  expression  of  simple  ideas.  It  wants 
the  inflections  which  result  from  men's 
throwing  their  thoughts  about  them." 

"  Were  not  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ne- 
cessary to  writing,  writing  would  be  a 
very  agreeable  tbing ;  but  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  are  never  disposed  unanimously 
to  obey  the  writer  s  mandates, — there  is 
generally  something  amiss  with  one  or 
other  of  them." 
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^'  Mj  'idleuess'  is  to  do  thai  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  oxder  of  the  day. 
Anything  which  presents  itself  with  a 
particular  demand  for  recordation,  I  set 
down,  if  it  present  itself  with  an  apt 
expression  or  method.  Now,  m j  order  of 
the  day  is  one  of  the  three  codes.  When 
not  bosied  with  these,  deontology,  logic, 
and  language,  occupy  my  thoughts. 

'^  Few  things  are  more  wanting  than 
a  code  of  international  law.  Yattel's 
propositions  are  most  old-womanish  and 
tautological.  They  come  to  this :  Law 
is  nature— Nature  is  law.  He  builds 
upon  a  cloud.  When  he  means  any- 
thing, it  is  from  a  vague  perception  of 
the  principle  of  utility ;  but  more  fre- 
quently no  meaning  can  be  found. 
Many  of  his  dicta  amount  to  this :  It  is 
not  just  to  do  that  which  is  unjust." 

*^  In  England,  the  most  expensive 
plan  is  always  preferred :  1st,  because 
economy  would  set  a  bad  example ;  2d, 
because  ignorance  has  no  means  of  judg- 
ing but  from  expense." 

*^  When  I  was  made  a  Bencher,  I  ac- 
cepted the  rank,  as  I  thought  it  would 
be  the  means  of  saving  me  from  perse- 
cution. They  were  some  time  in  choos- 
ing me,  and  1  was  some  time— I  believe 
six  months — ^in  accepting." 

**  The  American  colonies  really  said 
nothing  to  justifv  their  revolution.  They 
thought  not  of  utility^  and  use  was 
against  them.  Now,  utility  was  the 
sole  ground  of  defence.  What  a  state 
the  human  mind  was  in,  in  those  days  ! 
I  was  not  then  sufficiently  advanced  in 
the  study  of  government  to  show  the 
true  grounds  of  opposition ;  that  a  coun- 
try could  not  be  well  governed  by  one 
so  very  far  from  it ;  that  appeals  are  an 
instrument  of  despotism  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor.  It  seemed 
no  part  of  duty  to  excite  enmities  from 
one  set  of  men  against  another  set  of 
men ;  for  by  exciting  enmity,  you  de- 
stroy all  the  effects  of  your  deliberate 
counsel." 

^  The  Danaides  filling  with  water,  ves- 
sels lull  of  holes,  are  alike  the  emblem 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  Wisdom  of  the 


Ancients,  afaoutwhich  Bacon  talks.  They 
but  anticipate  the  endeavour  to  gorge 
the  appetites  of  Uie  ruling  few  with  the 
elements  of  felicity  taken  by  unpunish- 
able depredation  from  the  subsistence 
of  the  subject  many." 

^A  proper  device  for  *  wisdom  of 
ancestors,'  would  be  a  man  with  eyes 
behind,  and  none  before." 

^^  Polemics  are  a  pretence  to  know 
things  essentially  unknowable." 

^Nemo  amnibui  hori$  sapit^  is  the 
best  elucidation  ofnon  amne$  possumus 
omnia.  The  mind  cannot  be  perma- 
nently kept  on  the  stretch." 

^'  The  principle  of  pensions  of  retreat 
is  so  obviously  wrong,  that  I  wonder 
it  should  not  have  been  more  frequently 
attacked.  The  assumption  is,  that  the 
more  you  give  fur  service,  the  better 
service  you  will  have.  Now,  inde- 
pendently  of  salary,  all  public  offices 
confer  power  which  is  not  to  be  had  ^ 
out  of  them, — ^yet  out  of  them  there  are 
no  pensions  of  retreat,  nor  are  they 
found  necessary  for  securing  the  best 
services." 

"  When  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court 
was  set  up,  I  expected  no  good  from  it, 
except  the  discharge  of  debtors,  and  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  I  thought 
they  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to  make  a  good  thing  of  it:  not  the 
will,  for  they  had  not  the  interest, — not 
the  power,  for  they  had  not  the  machin- 
ery. But  the  failure  is  much  greater 
than  I  had  any  idea  of." 

"Costs  can  only  be  cured  by  local 
jurisdictions — justice  accessible  every- 
where. It  is  now  the  interest  of  attor- 
neys to  have  as  many  witnesses  as  they 
can.  They  get  paid  for  attendance, 
examination,  and  so  on,  all  of  which 
might  be  avoided  by  examination  by 
the  judge.  They  have  also  more  evi- 
dence than  can  ever  be  heard,  as  matter 
of  precaution.  Character-evidence  has 
no  check.  You  might  go  on  to  exa- 
mine evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
evidence  giver,  and  bo  on  ad  infinitum. 
It  is  all  vague ;  so  good  character  is  no 
evidence  against  a  fact,  and  bad  charac- 
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ter  IS  worse — it  is  vagne  assertion  with- 
out a  specific  fact. 

^^  Expenses  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
on  the  parties.  Would  the  public  bear 
it  ?  They  ought  to  bear  it.  The  non- 
litigants  have  the  benefit  of  that  protec- 
tion which  the  litigants  pay  so  dearly  for. 

''  In  every  case,  the  injured  man  who 
pa^  costs,  suffers  an  aggravation  of  the 
injuiy. 

^'Of  what  use  are  all  these  petty 
peddling  reforms  of  the  law  ?  the  abuses 
must  be  swept  away  in  a  mass. 

''  Our  laws  are  made  by  judges  for 
the  benefit  of  judges. 

^^  I  should  support  juries  at  the  cost 
of  my  life.  They  are  a  check  upon 
the  despotism  of  the  judges,  who  are 
only  the  instruments  of  the  despotism 
of  the  king, — ^though,  in  a  proper  judi- 
cature, neither  woidd  be  wanting." 

''In  one  of  Frederick  of  Prussia's 
projects,  there  is  a  foolish  declaration, 
that  he  would  have  all  law-suits  ended 
in  a  twelvemonth.  Fixation  of  penal- 
ties, and  fixation  of  time,  are  a  prodi- 
gious source  of  evil,  which  I  am  combat- 
ing with  all  my  might.  Frederick,  by 
fixing  twelve  months,  gave  a  sort  of 
license  for  any  suit  to  last  as  long  as 
this," 

"  Deontology — In  writing  my  Deon- 
tology, I  took  the  virtues  as  referred 
to  by  Aristotle — ^traced  such  of  them  as 
would  blend  with  mine,  and  let  the  rest 
•  evaporate." 


J  "  The  distinction  between 
And  happiness,  is,  that  happiness  is  not 
susceptible  of  division,  but  pleasure  is. 
lA  pleasure  is  single — ^happiness  is  a 
[blended  result,  like  wealth.  Now,  no- 
Vbody  would  call  a  rag  wealth,  and  yet 
It  is  a  part  of  the  matter  of  wealth." 

"  A  good  system  of  morals,  would 
give  the  practiser  of  them  the  pleasures 
of  sympathy  and  the  benefits  of  friend- 
ship. It  would  teach  him  to  refrain 
from  annoying  others." 

''  Revenge  is  a  dear  bought,  unecono- 
mical pleasure.  It  purchases  everlast- 
ing hatred  at  the  price  of  a  moment's 


gratification.  Consider  when  a  wrong 
has  been  done,  if  exposure  would  pre- 
vent its  repetition.  If  so,  it  is  an  act 
of  self-regarding  prudence;  bnt  the  ex- 
posure should  be  temperate,  prudent,  and 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

''  The  classification  of  the  virtues  re- 
solves itself  into  four :  pure  self-regard- 
ing prudence,  extra-regarding  prudence, 
negative-effective  benevolence,  positive- 
effective  benevolence,  or  the  benevolence 
accompanied  with  or  followed  by  benefi- 
cence. For  a  man  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, is  prudence— of  others,  is  benevo- 
lence ;  and  these  two  heads  exhaust  the 
subject.  There  is  benevolence  on  a 
small  scale,  and  benevolence  on  a  large 
scale.  In  treating  the  subject,  take  the 
simple  cases  first,  the  complicated  after- 
wards. The  pleasure  of  effective  bene- 
volence, on  the  widest  scale,  few  are 
susceptible  of-— it  is  a  choice  and  aristo- 
cratical  pleasure.  You  must  show,  how, 
by  consulting  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  other  persons,  pain  may  be  avoided — 
pleasure  created. 

"  The  great  difficulty  is  the  mistaking 
the  adjacent  for  the  permanent  interest. 
■An  atomic  speck  upon  the  eye,  will  cover 
an  island.  The  mistake  may  be  seen  in 
a  thousand  instances.  A  man  cohabits 
with  a  woman.  He  obeys  the  impulse 
of  interest,  and  gets  diseased.  Esau  gets 
a  mess  of  pottage.  He  obeys  the  im- 
pulse of  interest,  and  loses  his  birth- 
right.    M makes  the  same  mis- 

tsbke  in  gathering  together  his  hundreds 
of  thousands." 

"  On  how  many  occasions  do  we  give 
pain,  when  we  might  give  pleasure  ? 

''  Every  act  of  kindness  is,  in  fact,  an 
exercise  of  power,  and  a  stock  of  friend- 
ship laid  up ;  and  why  should  not  power 
exercise  itself  as  well  in  the  production 
of  pleasure  as  of  pain  ?  If  you  do  not 
draw  down  friendship,  you  alienate  en- 
mity." 

"  Remember  we  do  not  exercise,  or 
ought  not  to  exercise,  even  a  hesoin  in 
vain.  It  should  serve  for  manure.  Tread 
not  on  an  insect." 

'^  Deal  as  scantily  towards  yourself  as 
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70a  please,  but  do  not  deal  so  towards 
other  people." 

**  There  are  many  religious  people  who 
had  rather  see  men  miserable  than  in- 
noxioos.  Unhappiness  is  the  instrument 
by  which  thej  would  make  us  angels ; 
but  the  brutes  are  often  interested  in 
oorruptions— out  of  them  they  gain  influ- 
ence and  reputation." 

*^  Logie. — What  is  the  use  of  the  dia- 
lectic part  of  logic  ?  Is  it  not  a  parcel 
of  stuff  that  l^ids  to  nothing?  The 
nomenclature  which  shows  the  relation 
of  one  proposition  to  another  in  the  way 
of  reasoning?  I  remember  when  reaa- 
ing,  even  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  that  I 
could  learn  nothing  from  the  examples 
given,  which  are  generally  sad  nonsense ; 
and  I  asked  myself  '  Cui  bono  ?'  and 
could  give  myself  no  answer.  In  writ- 
ing, the  thing  is  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
subject  before  you." 

Bentham  frequently  spoke  of  the  value 
of  logic,  and  of  the  undeserved  neglect 
into  which  the  study  had  fedlen  in  later 
times.  He  insisted  on  its  universal  ap- 
plication to  all  the  purposes  of  art  and 
science.  '*  From  a  ^iven  point,  as  that 
of  a  triangle,"  said  he,  ^^  a  man  may 
make  excursions  into  all  parts  of  the 
field  of  thoufi^ht — he  may  apply  the  true 
principles  of  logic  to  the  whole  domain 
of  knowledge." 

^*  1  have  been  influenced  through  life 
by  short  texts,  which  were  impressed  on 
my  memoiy  in  boyhood.  Among  them 
the  favourite  have  beeti  the  three  words 
from  Thucydides,  which  Clarendon  has 
made  the  motto  to  his  history  : — 


That  verse  of  Lucan  : — 

**  *  Nil  Mtam  credens  dum  quid  saperenet  agen- 
dum.* 

The  line  of  Homer : — 

With  its  Latin  translation : — 

**  *  Ingrediturqne  lolo  et  caput  inter  nubila  eondit.* 

^  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  two 
elements  into  my  writings — invention, 
and  correctness;   and   have  kept  the 


guodlibei  cum   gualiUi  constantly  in 
view." 

*'  Who  would  not  be  comfortable,  if  it 
depended  on  his  own  will  ?* 

^  The  humility  of  the  En^h  church 
is,  to  be  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
to  live  upon  turtle,  venison,  and  pine- 
apples." 

"  What  an  occasion  of  felicity  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales  is  the  introduction  of  the  pump- 
kin!— ^yet  I  could  not  tolerate  those 
blue-bottle  flies  which  blow  the  meat 
even  while  it  is  trundling  on  the  spit. 
But  New  South  Wales  is  the  place  to  go 
to  and  live  at  for  ever,  without  disease. 
I  am  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Panopticon 
when  I  think  of  the  mass  of  happiness 
that  is  being  created  there.  Wentworth 
may  in  time  become  a  good  minister  of 
justice.  If  the  people  be  attacked  by  a 
militaiy  force,  they  must  retreat  into 
the  interior  to  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains." 

'*  In  our  system,  all  that  can  add  to 
the  opulence  and  wealth  of  the  ruling 
few,  is  made  provision  for;  but  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  is  not  thought  of." 

I  have  before  mentioned  Bentham's 
dislike  to  the  maxim — ^'That  nothing 
but  favourable  things  should  be  told  of 
the  dead."  One  day  he  said  to  me^ 
"  *  Gloria  in  excelsii  !  *  To  talk  of  De 
martuis  nil  nisi  bonum^  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  De  exceUis  nil  nin  bonum* 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  mortui  that  were 
not  excdsi  ?  This  maxim  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  despotism :  it  perpetuates 
misrepresentation  of  the  ruling  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  subject  many;  it 
employs  suppression  instead  of  open 
lying,  for  the  purpose  of  deception ;  it 
would  shield  depredation  and  oppression 
from  exposure ;  and  when  it  is  too  late 
to  prevent  misdoings  by  present  punish- 
ment, would  protect  the  misdoers  even 
against  future  denunciation  and  judg- 
ment. Aristocracy  gets  all  the  benefit 
of  the  maxim ;  for  the  poor  are  never 
honoured  with  unqualified  posthumoos 
praise.  And  thus,  the  world  bestows 
its    foolish   confidence   on   those   who 
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dress,  and  the  certainty  of  after  yen- 


alwavB  betray  it.  Thus,  all  distinctions 
are  leyelled,  bnt  tbose  of  wealth  and 
ptosperity.  Thns,  the  fallacy  becomes 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  tyranny. 
Thus,  in  the  two  Honses  of  Parliament 
men  are  always  flattering  one  another : 
the  most  opulent,  the  most  extravagant, 
and  thence  the  most  rapacious.  Wit- 
ness kings,  who  get  the  greatest  portion 
of  this  flatteiT ;  and  in  the  same  spirit 
judges  are  always  for  punishing,  with 
the  greatest  seyerity,  those  who  utter 
anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  kings." 

'^  Nobody  need  say  a  word  to  show 
the  worthlessness  of  the  Whigs  as  a 
party.  They  have  been  shattered  to 
pieces  a  thousand  times.  But  that  is 
no  reason  yon  should  quarrel  with  any 
one  of  them.  Yon  are  running  your 
head  against  a  post,  where  he  is  con- 
cerned: and  he  is  running  his  head 
against  a  post,  where  you  are  concerned. 

^  The  Whigs  may  be  in  a  situation 
not  to  advocate  all  that  is  desirable; 
bnt  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should 
dissemble  their  sentiments,  and  consent 
to  be  slaves,  because  the  Whigs  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  be  so.*' 

"  I  wonder  how  any  pleasure  can  be  | 
found  in  descriptions  of  pictures,  or 
descriptions  of  music.  Pictures  are  to  be 
seen — ^music  is  to  be  heard ;  but  to  write 
about  them,  gratifies  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing." 

**0  that  I  could  decompose  myself 
like  a  polypus.  Could  I  make  half-a- 
dozen  sells,  I  have  work  for  all." 

"  The  beauty  of  Parmesan  cheese  is 
its  innocence  :  of  other  cheese,  its  cor- 
ruption." 

**•  It  is  very  desirable  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  that  a  register  should 
exist  of  all  the  sailors  in  the  merchant 
sea  service,  in  order  to  know  what  the 
radical  strength  of  this  portion  of  the 
national  defence  is."* 

^^  In  all  cases  of  oppression,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  oppressed  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  the  uncertainty  of  re- 

•  8..  Co^UtationJ  Cod..  Book  ii.  eUp.  x.    .   ".^'tat  Bacon  did  w«  to  proclaim- 
Net.  16.  i    ^*<tt    experimentum ;    but   his  own 


^^  Invention  and  memory  often  oper- 
ate at  the  expense  of  one  another." 

^^  Lord  L.  is  hardly  a  man  to  regain 
the  ground  he  has  lost.  The  toes  of  his 
amour-propre  have  been  terribly  trod 
upon." 

"  They  say  Tom  Moore's  poetry  has 
offended  the  King. — Kings  are  fair  game, 
and  sharp  sportsmen  cannot  help  attack- 
ing them." 

**  Many  of  Peel's  projects  are  merely 
for  the  creation  of  new  offices  with  large 
salaries. — The  places  will  fail,  but  the 
salaries  will  have  to  be  paid ;  and  then 
there  comes  a  cry  against  reform,  as  the 
cause  of  the  unnecessary  salaries." 

He  spoke  with  great  satisfaction  of 
an  article  in  No.  2.  of  The  Juritt^  on 
Grand  Juries.  '^  It  is  capital, — ^bnt  the 
last  sentence  is  opposed  to  eveiything 
that  precedes  it, — a  conclusion  hostile 
to  the  premises.  Grand  Juries  should 
be  preserved  according  to  the  old  receipt 
for    preparing    cucumbers,  —  *  Pepper 

them,  and  salt  them,  and throw 

them  to  the  dung-hill.'" 

^'  I  have  helped  to  cure  myself  of  my 
fears  of  ghosts,  by  reasoning  thus: — 
Ghosts  are  clothed,  or  not  clothed ;  now, 
I  never  saw,  nor  fancied  I  saw,  a  ghost 
without  clothes :  so  if  there  be  ghosts  of 
men,  there  must  be  ghosts  of  clothes 
too;  and  to  believe  this  requires  a  farther 
stretch  of  belief,  and  farther  evidence  and 
authority." 

"  '  Pour  aimer  les  kommes  ilfaut  en 
attendre  peu^  This  sentence  of  Helve- 
tius  has  been  a  real  treasure  to  me." 

^^  I  wish,  instead  of  the  Ballot,  which 
is  vague,  the  word  Secrecy-of-Suffrage 
were  used.  In  truth,  representation  re- 
quires only  four  things  to  be  perfect — 
Secrecy,  Annuality,  Equality,  Univer- 
sality.* 

^^  The  value  of  money  is,  its  Quantity 
multiplied  by  the  felicity  it  produces." 
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knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy  was 
ignorance. 

«<  What  Locke  did,  was  to  destroy  the 
notion  of  innate  ideas. 

"  What  Newton  did,  was  to  throw 
light  on  one  branch  of  science. 

^^  But  I  have  planted  the  tree  of 
Utility— I  have  planted  it  deep,  and 
spread  it  wide.** 

Memorandum,  1827. 

'^  Monarchy, — Sod  lot  of  humanity 
under  an  absolute  monarchy, — under  an 
aristocracy-ridden,  and  by-corruption- 
working  mixed  monarchy.  Disposed  of 
according  to  the  humour  of  a  single  be- 
ing,— a  human  being, — though  in  char- 
acter separated  from  every  other  in 
whose  hands  the  same  vast  mass  of 
power  is  not  condensed.  He  lives  en- 
compassed with  a  perpetual  cloud;  deeds 
of  darkness  are  all  his  deeds, — ^and  thus 
&r  is  he  made  the  image  of  the  divinity. 
With  no  other  human  being  has  he  such 
intercourse,  as  every  other  human  being 
continually  holds  with  his  fellow  men. 
From  his  cradle,  he  is  taught  that  all 
human  beings  are  subject  to  his  power, 
and  created  to  his  use.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  resist  so  flattering  a 
position — of  whomsoever  else  it  may  be 
the  creed,  h\9  creed  it  wOl  naturally  be : 
and  not  being  in  the  situation  of  any- 
body, what  feeling  can  he  have  for  any- 
body? 

''To  his  favour  men  are  indebted  for 
their  rise—to  his  displeasure,  for  their 
£eJL  How  can  the  man  who  does  any- 
thing which  he  had  rather  not  have 
done,  be  other  than  an  offender  in  his 
eyes! 

''  For  half  a  centuiy,  the  most  worth- 
less of  the  people  have  been  enriching 
and  amusing  themselves  with  misgovern- 
ing and  mistreating  the  rest.  Tired  of 
the  monotony.  Fortune  has  arisen  from 
her  lethargy,  and,  broom  in  hand,  clears 
the  cabinet  of  the  worst  of  the  vermin 
with  which  she  had  filled  it,  leaving 
some  of  the  least  bad,  whom  she  found 
there,  to  give  more  or  less  variety  to  the 
scene.* 


*  In  alliulon  to  the  dissolation  of  the  Ganninff 
Cftbinet  in  1827 


^  Were  they  placed  there  for  fitness 
for  the  business  of  government  ?  Not 
they.  But  they  had  rendered  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  monarch's  humour  and 
obsequious  to  his  will.  What  removed 
them  ?  Inaptitude  for  government  ?  O 
no !  It  was  a  fit  of  ill-humour, — ^nothing 
more." 

On  Brougham's  Law  Refobm. 

"JVJnwiyO,  1828. 

^^Mr  Brougham's  mountain  is  de- 
livered, and  behold ! — ^the  mouse.  The 
wisdom  of  the  reformer  could  not  over- 
come the  craft  of  the  lawyer.  Mr 
Brougham,  after  all,  is  not  the  man  to 
set  up  a  simple,  natural,  and  rational 
administration  of  justice  against  the  en- 
tanglements and  technicalities  of  our 
English  law  proceedings. 

^'When  <]|uarrels  take  place,  one 
course  is  obvious,  as  a  step  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  matter,  and  the 
prompt  settlement  of  it.  That  course  is 
hated  and  opposed  by  lawyers.  It  is  to 
brinff  the  parties  into  the  presence  of 
the  judge.  This  is  and  was  the  one 
thing  needful.  Let  the  pluntiff  make 
out  his  prima  facie  case  to  the  judge. 
If  the  judge  see  fit  to  entertain  the 
suit,  let  the  defendant  meet  them  hice 
to  &ce.  So  would  the  interests  of  truth 
be  served — ^but  not  the  interests  of  law- 
yers. 

"  The  demand — ^the  defence— the  evi- 
dence— ^would  thus  be  presented  in  the 
simplest  and  most  intelligible  form,  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  suit  be  speedily  ter- 
minated. The  costly  machinery  with 
which  Justice  encumbers  her  go-cart 
would  be  got  rid  of.  In  complicated 
questions,  that  is,  in  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  professional  men  might  be 
mtroduoed  as  assistants  or  substitutes. 
Wilful  falsehood  must  be  punished  as 
now,  or  lies  will  undoubtedly  abound. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr  Bentham's 
Rationale  of  Evidence,  know  what  he 
means  by  a  Mendacity  License,  The 
man  who  is  sheltered  from  the  punish- 
ment of  fedsehood,  has  obtained  a  m^i- 
dacity  license.  The  system  of  special 
pleading  is  the  pregnant,  the  prolific 
mother  of  lies.  That  is  truly  a  menda- 
city license, — a  reward  and  an  encour- 
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agement  to  felsehood.  All  lies  aie  bad, 
judicial  lies  are  the  worst  of  all.  Are 
they  not,  Mr  Peel  ?  Are  they  not,  Mr 
Broughaxn?  Those  who  like  lies  and 
lying,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  selfish 
interest,  or  those  of  private  and  pnblic 
injustice,  let  them  cling  to  special  plead- 
ing with  the  tenacity  of  the  fondest 
a&ction.  But  if  lies  and  iniustice  be 
objects  of  abhorrence,  so  will  special 
pleading  be.  Mr  Peel  will  laud  it,  and 
so  will  Mr  Brougham.  Special  pleading 
cried  up  by  both.  Bavins  and  MsBvius ! 
Mr  Peel  and  Mr  Brougham !  Those 
who  laud  the  one,  may  laud  the  other. 
Boys  of  the  same  school, — ^heirs  of  the 
same  inheritance,  —  preachers  of  the 
same  feuth !  Shake  them  in  a  bag :  look 
at  them  playing  at  push-pin  together. 
Mr  Peel  will  have  no  short  pleas ;  so 
he  establishes  long  ones.  Mr  Brougham 
will  tear  up  this  and  that  and  t'other 
root  of  lies,  with  the  special  care  to  plant 
others  just  as  noxious  in  their  stead. 
Mr  Brougham!  instead  of  six  hours, 
you  may  talk  for  sixty.  The  public 
will  be  enlightened  at  kst.  They  will 
look  upon  you  as  the  sham  adversary, 
but  r^  accomplice  of  Mr  Peel,  unless 
^ou  can  sacrifice  (hard  sacrifice,  but  how 
illustrious  1)  your  interest  and  profit  in 
this  wholeode  manufEicture  of  lies,— -of 
lies  as  mischievous  as  were  ever  devised 
by  their  great  author  and  father.  You 
kiiow  their  paternity.  ^  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Book?* 

''But  Mr  Peel  tells  us,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  both  parties  before  the  judge 
18  impassible^  and  so  thinks  Mr  Broug- 
ham. Impossible  ?  I  have  made  a  little 
discovery  or  so,  if  I  could  gently  insin- 
uate them.  Imprimis^  1  have  found  out 
that  an  impossibility  may  be — indeed 
it  may  hd'^  fact.  A  French  drama- 
tist wnispered  it  in  mine  ear.  '  Celd  ne 
sepeut  paSf  said  a  positive  old  gentle- 
man. '  Je  ne  sais  pas^  replied  a  mo- 
dest doubter  like  me.  '  Je  ne  sais  pas 
si  eeld  sepeuty  mais  je  sais  bien  que  celd 
est  J  A  second^  1  have  heard  of  a  court 
— ^have  not  you,  Mr  Brougham  ?— called 
a  Court  of  Conscience.  Were  you  ever 
there,  Mr  Peel?  for  you  might  have 
made  a  third  discovery,  that  in  that 
court  the  parties  do  appear — ay,  in  their 


own  persons — and  plead,  without  a  mta- 
dacity  license,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge.  And  a  fourth  discovery  might 
have  flashed  through  your  minct,  that  if 
a  man  would  take  the  trouble  to  attend 
in  a  dispute  about  nine-and-thirty  shil- 
lings, he  might  (might  he  not  ?)  be  per- 
suMed  to  attend  al^utone  of  nine-and- 
thirty  thousand  pounds :  and  this  might 
have  suggested  a  flfih^  that  if  one  man 
can  be  brought  to  attend  in  the  cause  of 
another  man,  he  might— possibly  he 
might,  Mr  Peel,  if  the  experiment  were 
made-— be  induced  to  attend  when  the 
cause  was  his  own. 

^  Right  honourable  gentlemen !  and 
learned  gentlemen !  you  will  deem  all 
this  very  paradoxical  and  pretending. 
But  note,  I  do  not  praise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Courts  of  Conscience,  I  speak 
only  of  their  practice.  Learned  gentle- 
men in  their  wisdom,  and  they  are  wise 
enough  in  their  generation,  have  taken 
care  to  hide  the  good  beneath  a  veil  of 
evil,  in  order  that  the  good  might  not 
ramify  and  recommend  itself  elsewhere. 
And  with  a  sixth  discovery,  viz.  that 
the  constitution  of  a  court  is  one  thing : 
— the  practice  as  to  the  admission  and 
exclusion  of  evidence,  is  another — I 
depart. 

"  MlSOPSEUDO.^' 
BSNTHAM  TO  RAMMOBtTN  RoT. 

''  Intensely  admired  and  dearly 
belovedcollaboratorinthe  service 
OF  Mankind! — ^Your  character  is  made 
known  to  me  by  our  excellent  friends, 
Colonel  Young,  Colonel  Stanhope,  and 
Mr  Buckingham.  Your  works,  by  a  book 
in  which  I  read,  a  style  which,  but  for  the 
name  of  an  Hindoo,!  should  have  ascrib- 
ed to  the  pen  of  asuperiorly  well-educated 
and  instructed  Englishman.  A  just-now- 
published  work  of  mine,  which  I  send 
by  favour  of  Mrs  Young,  exhibits  my 
view  of  the  foundations  of  human  belief, 
specially  applied  to  the  practice  of  this 
country  in  matters  of  law. 

"  Now  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  (for 
I  want  but  a  month  or  two  of  fourscore,) 
among  the  most  delightful  of  my  reflec- 
tions, is  the  hope,  I  am  notwithstanding 
feeding  myself  with,  of  rendering  my 
labours  of  some  considerable  iiie  to  th< 
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hundred  millioDB,  or  tbereabouts,  of 
whom  I  understand  that  part  of  your 
population  which  is  under  English  go- 
yemanoe  or  influence  is  composed. 

"  With  Mr  Mill's  work  on  British 
India  you  can  scarcely  &il  to  be  more 
or  less  acquainted.  For  these  three  or 
£our^and>twenty  years  he  has  numbered 
himself  among  my  disciples;  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  he  has  been  receiving 
my  instructions ;  for  about  the  half  of 
each  of  Ave  years,  he  and  hia  family  have 
beenmygnests.  If  not  adeouately  known 
already,  his  situation  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  can  be  explained  to 
you  by  Colonel  Young.  My  papers  on 
JSvid&nce^ — those  papers  which  you  now 
see  in  print — ^were  in  his  hands,  and 
read  through  by  him,  while  occupied  in 
his  above-noticed  great  work ;  a  work 
from  which  more  practically  applicable 
information  on  the  subject  of  government 
and  policy  may  be  derived  (I  think  I 
can  venture  to  say)  than  from  any  other 
as  yet  extant;  though,  as  to  style,  I 
wish  I  could,  with  truth  and  sincerity, 
pronounce  it  equal  to  yours. 

''  For  these  many  years  a  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  has  been  to  pro- 
vide for  British  India,  in  the  room  of 
the  abominable  existing  system,  a  good 
system*  of  judicial  procedure,  with  a 
judicial  establishment  adequate  to  the 
administration  of  it ;  and  for  the  com- 
position of  it  his  reliance  has  all  along 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  on  me.  What 
I  have  written  on  these  subjects  wants 
little  of  being  complete ;  so  little  that, 
were  I  to  die  to-morrow,  there  are  those 
that  would  be  able  to  put  it  in  order 
and  carry- it  through  the  press. 

^^What  he  aims  at  alx)ve  all  things 
is, — ^the  giving  stability  and  security 
to  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  number  throughout  British  In- 
dia; and,  for  this  purpose,  to  ascertain 
by  judicial  inquiry,  the  state  of  the' 
cmtom$  of  the  people  in  that  respect 
For  thb  same  purpose,  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  judicatories^  together 
with  the  oral  examination  of  all  parties 
oonoemed,  and  recordation  of  the  result 
will  be  absolutely  necessary :  the  mode 
of  proceeding  as  simple  as  possible,  un- 
expensive  and  prompt,  forming  in  these 


respects  as  complete  a  contrast  as  pos- 
sible with  the  abominable  system  of  the 
great  Calcutta  Judicatoiy:  nations  of 
unmixed  blood  and  half-caste,  both  of 
whom  could  serve  on  moderate  salaries, 
being,  on  my  system,  as  much  employed 
as  possible. 

^^  Though  but  very  lately  known  to 
your  new  Governor-general,  Mr  Mill  is 
m  high  &your  with  him ;  and  (I  have 
reason  to  believe)  will  have  a  good  deal 
of  influence,  which,  in  that  oajse,  he  will 
employ  for  the  purpose  above-mentioned. 

^'He  has  assured  his  lordship  that 
there  can  be  no  good  penal  judicature 
without  an  apt  prison  and  prison- 
management;  and  no  apt  prison  or 
prison-management,  without  the  plan 
which  we  call  the  Panopticon  plan, — an 
account  of  which  is  in  a  work  of  mine, 
a  copy  of  which,  if  I  can  find  one,  will 
accompany  this  letter.  At  any  rate. 
Colonel  Young  can  explain  it  to  yon, 
with  the  cause  why  it  was  not,  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  established  here ;  and 
all  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  all  the 
paupers  of  England,  put  under  my 
care:*  all  the  persons  being,  at  all  times, 
under  the  eye  of  the  keepers,  and  the 
keepers,  as  well  as  they,  under  the  eye 
of  as  many  people  as  do  not  grudge  the 
trouble  of  walking  up  a  few  steps  for 
the  purpose. 

"  For  I  know  not  how  many  years — ^a 
dozen  or  fifteen,  perhaps — I  have  never 
paid  a  single  visit  to  anybody,  except  dur- 
ing about  three  months,  when  a  complaint 
I  was  troubled  with  forced  me  to  bathing 
places,  and  at  length  to  Paris.  Thus 
it  is  that  Lord  William  and  I  have  never 
come  together;  and  now  there  is  not 
time  enough.  Half  jest,  half  earnest, 
Mr  Mill  promised  him  a  meeting  with 
me  on  his  return  from  India ;  for,  old  as 
I  am,  I  am  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  have  as  yet  lost  but  little  of  the 
veiy  little  strength  I  had  in  my  youth. 
Though  the  influence  of  my  writings  is 
said  to  be  something,  of  anything  that 
can  be  called  power  I  have  not  had  any 
the  least  atom.  I  have  some  reason 
for  expecting  that,  ere  long,  more  or 


*  See  the  work  on  Pauper  BCuAgement,  in  toL 
viii.  of  the  Works. 
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leas  use  will  be  made  of  mj  work  od 
Judicial  Procedure  by  government  here. 
Bat,  from  the  influence  possessed  by  Mr 
Mill,  and  the  intense  anxiety  he  has 
been  manifesting  for  some  years  past  for 
the  completion  of  it,  my  hopes  have  in 
relation  to  your  country  been  rather  san- 
guine. Of  the  characters  of  it  I  cannot 
find  time  to  say  anything,  except  that, 
by  the  regard  shown  in  it  to  the  interests 
of  the  subject  many,  and  by  its  simplicity, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  maximize, 
I  have  little  fear  of  its  not  recommend- 
ing itself  to  your  affections. 

"  What  regards  the  Judiciary  Estab- 
lishment, wiU  form  about  half  of  the 
second  of  two  volumes,  a  copy  of  the 
first  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  six 
introductory  parts)  being  already  in 
print,  is  designed  to  form  part  of  the 
contents  of  this  packet. 

"While  writing,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  add  a  copy  of  a  work  called 
Panopticon ;  the  rather  because,  at  the 
desire  of  Mr  Mill,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
your  new  Governor-general,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  to  whom  Mr  Mill  has 
been  recommending,  and,  as  he  flatters 
himself,  not  altogether  without  success, 
the  erection  of  a  place  of  confinement, 
upon  the  principles  therein  displayed. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  but  for  a 
personal  pique  taken  against  me  by  the 
late  king,  George  the  Third,  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  kingdom,  and  all  the 
paupers,  would,  under  my  care,  have 
been  provided  for  by  me  upon  the  same 
principle.  To  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  time,  (from  17'<)2  to  1802,)  with  his 
colleagues,  it  was  an  object  of  enthusi- 
astic and  perseveriug  admiration;  and 
not  only  was  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
which  (you  know)  could  not  have-  been 
enacted  without  the  king's  consent,  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose,  but  so  much  as  re- 
lated to  the  experimental  prison  carried 
into  eflect  as  the  purchase  of  a  large 
spot  of  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
greatest  part  put  into  my  possession ; 
but  when  the  last  step  came  to  be  taken, 
George  the  Third  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  it ;  and  so  the  aSalr  ended. 

"In  my  Codification  Proposal,  you 
will  see  letter  for  Del  Valle  of  Guate- 
mala, aliai  Central  America,  in  late 


Spanish  America.  He  is  the  instmctor 
of  his  country ;  such  an  one  as  yon  of 
yours.  I  thus  mention  him  to  yon.  I 
shall  mention  you  to  him.  Seyeral 
papers  he  has  sent  me  have  made 
known  to  me  his  history,  his  occupa- 
tions, and  his  designs.  I  hear  him 
spoken  of,  from  various  quarters,  as  by 
far  the  most  estimable  man  that  late 
Spanish  America  has  produced.  K 
there  be  anjrthing  that  yon  could  like  to 
transmit  to  him,  it  would  be  a  sincere 
pleasure  to  me  to  receive  it,  and  trans- 
mit it  to  him  accordingly.  Yours  and 
his  are  kindred  souls.  Though  in  his 
country  highest  in  estimation,  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  he  is  so  in  power, 
there  being  another  man  whose  party  is 
at  war  with  that  to  which  Del  Yalle 
wishes  best ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
that  of  Del  Yalle  is  most  likely  to  be 
ultimately  prevailing. 

"  Bowring,  with  whom  yon  have  cor- 
responded, is  now  living  with  me.  He 
is  the  most  intimate  friend  I  have  :  the 
most  infiuential,  as  well  as  ardent  man 
I  know,  in  the  endeavour  at  everything 
that  is  most  serviceable  to  mankind. 

"Farewell,  illustrious  friend!  Youmay 
imagine  from  what  is  above,  with  what 
pleasure  I  should  hear  from  you.  In- 
formation from  you  might  perhaps  be 
made  of  use  with  reference  to  the  above 
objects.  But  you  should,  in  that  case, 
send  me  two  letters — one  confidential, 
another  ostensible.  If  I  live  seven  days 
longer,  I  shall  be  fourscore.  To  make 
provision  for  the  event  of  my  death,  you 
should  do  by  your  letters  to  me,  as 
Colonel  Young  has  done  by  his  :  send 
it  open,  enclosed  in  one  to  Bowriog. 

"  We  have  high  hopes  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam's good  intentions  :  so  much  better 
than  from  so  high  an  aristocratical  family 
as  his  could  have  been  expected. 

"I  have  been  asking  our  common 
friends  here,  over  and  over  again,  for 
their  assurance  that  there  is  some  chance 
of  your  paying  a  visit  to  this  strange 
country.  I  can  get  little  better  from 
them,  than  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  P.S.  Panopticon.  Should  this  plan, 
and  the  reasoning,  meet  your  approba- 
tion, you  will  see  that  none  of  the  busi- 
ness as  to  which  it  is  i^plic^e,  coulcL 
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be  carried  on  well  otherwifie  than  by 
contract.  What  saj  you  to  the  making 
singly^  or  in  conjunction  with  other  en- 
lightened philanthropifits,  an  offer  to 
(£)yemment  for  that  purpose  ?  Profes- 
Bon  of  all  religions  might  join  in  the 
contract ;  and  appropriate  classification 
and  separation  for  the  persons  under 
management :  provision  correspondent 
to  their  several  religions^  and  their  re- 
spective castes  ;  or  other  allocations 
under  their  respective  religions.  How 
it  would  delight  me  to  see  you  and 
Colonel  Young  engaged  in  a  partner- 
ship for  a  purpose  of  that  sort ! " 

In  answer  to  a  request  of  Burdett, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  come  and 
dine,  and  talk  over  Brougham's  Law 
Reform,  Bentham  answers  : — 

Bbntham  to  Sis  F.  Burdett. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  ll^A  Februaty,  1828. 

^'Francis, — ^I  see  how  it  is  with 
you.  You  don't  know  where  to  go  for 
a  dinner ;  and  so  you  are  for  coming  to 
me.  I  hear  you  have  been  idler  dian 
usual,  since  you  were  in  my  service; 
always  running  after  the  hounds,  when- 
ever you  could  get  anybody  to  trust  you 
with  a  horse.  I  hear  you  are  got  among 
the  Tories,  and  that  you  said  once  you 
were  one  of  them :  you  must  have  l>een 
in  your  cups.  You  had  been  readmg 
Hi^h  Life  below  Stairty  1  suppose,  and 
wanted  them  to  call  you  Lord  Bnrdett. 
You  hav^  always  had  a  hankering  after 
bad  company,  whatever  I  could  do  to 
keep  you  out  of  it.  You  want  to  tell 
me  a  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  that 
fellow  Brougham.  •  •  ♦  I  always 
thought  you  a  cunning  fellow;  but  I 
never  thought  it  would  have  come  to 
this.  You  want  to  be,  once  more, 
bendes  getting  a  bellyfull,  as  great  a 
man  as         . 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  must  indulge  you. 
No  work  will  there  be  for  you  on  Wed- 
nesday; I  can  tell  you  that.  That  is 
the  day,  therefore,  tor  your  old  master 
to  be  charitable  to  you.  So  come  here 
that  day  a  little  before  seven.  Orders 
will  be  given  for  letting  you  in. — Your 
friend  to  serve  you,  &c. 


S 


"  P.S. — ^You  were  got  cock-a-whoop 
somehow  or  other,  when  you  began  this 
letter  of  yours.  Yon  thought  that, 
because  you  were  writing  to  so  declared 
a  democrat,  you  might  venture  to  ad- 
dress a  Master  (and  such  a  Master !)  in 
the  way  your  letter  shows.  Yon  dreamed 
we  were  in  the  United  States :  I  yoor 
quondam  employer ;  yon  my  quondam 
helper.  When  you  had  written  the  two 
words,  you  came  to  your  senses,  and 
recollected  yourself.  Your  intention 
was  to  scratch  out  those  two  words :  I 
mean  the  words,  ^  Dear  Bentham?  I 
can  scarce  bring  the  pen  to  write,  I 
am  so  ashamed  of  you.  *  *  *  Yon 
have  always  been  a  giddy  fellow,  ever 
since  I  have  known  you;  sometimes 
one  thing,  sometimes  another:  your 
mother  spared  the  rod,  and  spoiled  the 
child.  But  I  am  as  indulgent  as  yon 
are  giddy.  Yes :  your  intention  was  to 
have  scratched  out  those  words,  and 
on  forgot  it.  I  take  what  could  not 
lut  have  been  the  will,  for  the  deed." 

I  addressed  these  verses  to  Bentham 
on  the  completion  of  his  80th  year ;  and 
I  insert  them,  because  he  more  than  once 
epoke  of  chem  with  pleasure : — 

So  time  hftth  landed  thee  at  last 

On  thy  serene  fourscore  ; 
And  years  hare  crown'd  thee  as  they  pass*d 

With  honours  o'er  and  o'er. 
Look  down  from  the  sublime  ascent 

Where  thou  art  musing  now ; 
See — ^nations  rear  their  monument ! 

Who  fills  its  tablet  I— Thou  I 
Soon  is  the  glorious  sunli^t  gone, 

As  ere  in  shade  declines  ; 
But  fiune  like  thine  shines  on — shines  on — 

And  brightens  as  it  shines. 
Fdfruary  15, 1828, 1  o'Clock,  am. 

Bentham  drew  up  the  following 
^^  Addrbbb,  pboposino  a  Plan  tobUnitdto 

THE  CaTHOUCS  and  DiSSKNTERS  90R  TSB 

Furtherance  of  Relioioub  Libertt. 
"  February  1828. 

*^  It  is  the  wish  of  some  persons  to  do 
away  with  political  arrangements,  by 
which  any  persons  are  subjected  to  dis- 
advantage m  any  shi^,  on  the  account 
of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
and  thus,  to  unite  all  subjects  of  this 
realm  in  the  bands  of  Christian  charity. 
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UNION  OP  CATHOLICS  AND  DISSENTERS. 


On  this  oocaaion,  thej  look  with  especial 
desire  to  the  case  of  the  Roman  GaUiolios. 

^'  Neither  are  even  the  Jews  excluded 
from  their  good  wishes^  or  proposed  to 
be  excluded  from  their  endeavours ;  for 
though  the  Jews  are  not  themselves 
Christians,  they  are  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, in  the  less  degree  proper  objects 
of  Christian  charity.  With  regard  to 
the  Jews,  however,  they  have  not,  as 
yet,  taken  any  measures,  nor  held  com* 
munioation  with  them. 

^^The  persons  in  question  are  men 
whose  influence,  with  reference  to  this 
end,  has  manifested  itself  in  the  aggre- 
gate body  of  die  Protestant  Dissenters. 

^'  Their  wishes  embrace,  with  no  less 
cordiality,  their  fellow-subiects  in  Ire^ 
land,  than  those  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
they  look  to  a  cooperation  with  the 
Catholics  of  England  as  a  means  of 
affording  assistants,  in  this  particular, 
to  the  &tholics  of  Ireland. 

^^  For  bringing  about  the  wished-for 
state  of  things,  as  above,  the  following 
are  the  political  arrangements,  and 
thence  the  enactments,  that  would  be 
necesauY: — 

^^  1  •  1\>  repeal  every  statute  hj  which, 
under  the  name  either  of  punishment, 
or  under  any  other  name,  any  distinction 
is  establislied,  disadvantageous  in  any 
way  to  any  person,  on  account  of  any 
opinion  promulgated,  or  supposed  to  be 
entertained,  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

'^  2»  To  insert  a  clause,  in  the  requi- 
site terms,  for  abrogating^  so  to  speak, 
the  Common  Law  ;^hat  is  to  say,  to 

rent  from  being  done  by  Judges,  or 
^  their  authority,  anything  wluch, 
after  the  above  proposed  repealing 
enactment,  could  not  be  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  legislature. 

^  On  the  supposition  that,  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Catholics  in  general,  there 
exists  a  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the 
body  of  Englidi  Protestaut  Dissenters, 
for  the  above  or  any  other  purpose,  then 
comes  the  question,  what  may  be  the 
course  best  adapted  to  be  tsken,  with  a 
view  to  such  cooperation. 

^^  The  course  habitually  employed  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  is  tlus :  1.  In 
each  denomination,  each  congregation 
sends  two  deputies  to  the  Assembly, 

Vol.  X. 


acting  in  behalf  of  that  particular  de- 
nomination. Each  such  particular  As- 
sembly sends  six  deputies  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Protestant  Dissenten. 

«« What  is  proposed,  is,  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  England,  proceeding  in  such 
manner  as  shall  he  most  a^^reeable  to 
themselves,  should  appoint  on  their  part 
six  deputies,  to  sit  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  above. 

^'  Among  the  Protestant  Dissenters^ 
are  denominations  more  than  one,  each  of 
which  is  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
English  Catholics.  The  English  Catho- 
lics, will  not,  therefore,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, be  subjected  to  any  disadvanta- 
geous distinction  in  respect  of  quantity 
of  influence. 

^^  The  cordiality  of  the  regard  enter- 
tained for  the  Catholics,  will,  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  believed,  be  found  mani-> 
fested  by  several  consideiatiiMis. 

^'  They  [the  Dissenters]  stand  dear 
from  all  the  objections  that,  in  narrow 
minds,  am^ly  to  the  Catholics. — 1.  They 
have  no  jPope.-*-2.  They  are  not  of  the 
same  religion  with  the  Jesuits.^ — 3.  No 
ancestors  of  theirs  committed  any  such 
cruelties  as  were  committed  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Catholics,  when  the  power 
was  in  their  hands. 

'^  Exceptions  to  a  comparatively  in- 
considerable amount  excepted,  they  are 
already  in  possession  of  those  exemp- 
tions, which  it  is  their  desire  to  see  the 
Catholics  possessed  of  in  oonmion  with 
themselves:  in  possession,  and  by  a 
custom  of  longer  standii^  thanthelongest 
which  is  necessaiy  to  give  an  irrefragable 
title  to  land,— ^howsoever  not  possessed 
by  the  letter  of  the  law :  in  a  word,  they 
have  seats  not  only  in  all  subordinate 
official  wtnations,  but  even  in  Parliar 
ment. 

^^  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
there  are  several  cixcumstances  which, 
as  yet,  stand  in  the  way  of  a  direct  oo- 
operation.  But  by  cooperating,  as  above> 
with  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  might  form  a  bridge  of 
communication,  and  thence  a  bond  of 
union,  between  their  Catholic  brethren 
of  Irehuid,  and  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters of  England. 

'^  Moreover,  by  an  example  of  this 
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kind,  the  liberal-minded  among  the  Irish 
Protestants,  and,  in  particular,  the 
Presbyterians,  might  be  better  disposed, 
many  of  them,  to  the  throwing  their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Catholics. 

'^  As  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
deputed,  as  above,  by  the  English  Catho- 
lics, six  seems  to  be  the  only  number 
moposable,  consistently  with  that  equa- 
lity which,  in  the  present  case,  would 
be  equity.  Of  that  number,  what  may 
be  the  composition,  will  rest  altogether 
with  the  members  of  the  community  in 
question — the  English  Catholics.  In  the 
mode  abore-mentioned,  they  have  an 
example  before  their  eyes,  the  adoption 
of  which  may  perhaps  save  trouble ;  but 
any  other  imaginable  mode  lies  open  to 
them. 

^'  In  a  few  days,  the  case  of  the 
Political  Dissenters  will  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  so 
fax  as  regards  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corooration  Acts :  but,  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  his  motion,  no  change  would 
thereby  be  essential  in  the  wishes  or  en- 
deavours of  the  persons  here  in  question 
in  behalf  of  the  English  Catholics. 

^^  It  cannot  surely  be  doubted  but  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  the  applicants, 
the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of 
success  on  the  part  of  persons  of  aU 
descriptions,  who  regard  themselves  as 
labouring  under  injustice." 

In  1828,  Bentham  was  engaged  with 
Mina,  who  was  then  contemplating  the 
invasion  of  Spain  for  the  government  of 
that  country.  Mina,  if  he  succeeded, 
was  to  take  the  title  of  Constitutional 
Dictator  for  four  ^ears :  at  the  end  of 
which,  a  democratic  constitution  was  to 
come  into  operation,  and  the  constitu- 
tional functionaries  to  be  nominated. 
Such  constitution  to  be  open  to  all  future 
beneficial  changes,  and  at  a  period  to  be 
defined,  the  constitution  was  to  give  the 
electoral  right  to  all  persons  able  to  read ; 
and  the  evidence  of  their  being  able  was 
to  be  obtained  from  their  reading  extracts 
from  the  Constitutional  Code  itself. 
The  possession  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
would,  it  was  supposed,  interest  all  pos- 
sessors of  the  suffrage  in  support  of  the 
Constitution  by  which  it  was  conferred ; 


but  as  the  power  of  the  clergy  might  be 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  misrule, 
the  Dictator  should  have  the  power  of 
takinff  away  the  suffrage  from  classes 
or  individuals,  during  the  term  of  his 
Dictatorship,  or  for  a  shorter  period. 
But  as  a  man  unapt  to  vote  might  be  fit 
to  serve  his  countnr  in  other  positions 
than  aa  a  voter,  the  alienation  of  the 
suffrage  should  bring  with  it  no  aliena- 
tion from  public  functions ;  as,  in  fact, 
the  possession  of  such  functions,  where 
associated  with  money  or  power,  would 
dispose  the  possessor  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Spanish  Constitution  of  1 8 1 2  founded  the 
right  of  voting  after  a  definite  time  upon 
the  ability  of  the  voter  to  read  and  write. 

0*Connell,  in  one  of  his  impassioned 
speeches,  (July  1828,)  after  eloquently 
exposing  the  unknowable  state  of  the 
Law,  the  wholly  inefficient  reforms  of 
Peel,  and  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
purificationof  the  Augean  stableof  abuse, 
ended  by  caUing  himself  ''an  humble 
disciple  of  the  immortal  Bentham.**  No 
personal  intercourse  had,  up  to  this  time, 
existed  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
Liberator;  but  the  immense  servicee 
which  O'Connell  was  able  to  render  to 
the  great  objects  Bentham  was  pursning, 
could  not  escape  his  penetration.  And 
well  do  I  remember  the  enthusiasm — 
the  joy  with  which  he  referred  to  some 
of  those  eloquent  outbreaks  with  which 
O'Connell  every  now  and  then  attacked 
the  abuses  of  the  law — the  craft  of  the 
lawyers — ^the  costliness  and  inaoces- 
sibleness  of  justice  to  the  people. 

Bentham  to  Dakiel  O'Connell. 
"C.AP.,  l«AJii|K,1828. 

''Jeremy  Bbxtham  to  Danibi. 
O'Connell, — ^Health  and  success. 

**  Figure  to  yourself  the  mixture  of 
suiprise  and  delight  which  has  this  in- 
stant been  poured  into  my  mind  by  the 
sound  of  my  name,  as  uttered  by  yoQ, 
in  the  speech  just  read  to  me  out  of  the 
Morning  Herald:  the  sound  I  say,  for 
it  is  only  by  my  ears  that  I  am  able  to 
read  the  type  of  it  By  one  and  the 
same  man,  not  only  ParliammUary 
Reform,  but  Law  Reform  advocated. 
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Advocated  ?  and  by  what  man  ?  By 
one  who,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  profit 
and  loss,  has  nothing  to  gain  by  it ;  but 
a  vast  (but  who  can  say  how  vast?) 
amount  to  lose  by  it:  a  man  at  the 
very  head  of  that  class  of  ^  conjurors,' 
which,  with  so  much  correctness,  as 
well  as  energy,  he  thus  denominates. 
Yes,  only  from  Ireland  conld  such  self- 
sacrifice  come ;  nowhere  else :  least  of 
all  in  England,  cold,  selfish,  priest-rid- 
den, lawyer-ridden,  lord-ridden,  squire- 
ridden,  soldier-ridden  England,  could 
any  approach  to  it  be  found.  ^Nil 
wugare  te  dignum '  said,  I  forget  who, 
to  Gelsns :  ^  Nil  vidgare  te  d\gnum^ 
says  Jeremy  Bentham  to  Daniel  (yCon- 
nell. 

^^  Parties  in  person,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, before  the  judge.  Yes,  without 
this  for  the  general  rule,  exceptions  to 
a  small  extent  excepted,  (all  of  which 
lie  before  me  perfectly  defined,)  no/tc#- 
t%c€  can  have  place ;  nothing  better  than 
oppression,  corruption,  and,  instead  of 
justice  itself  a  noxious  and  poisonous 
mixture  of  sale  and  denial  of  justice. 
Plamtiff  and  defendant  both  state  their 
own  case.  Yes,  there  it  is!  You,  Sir, 
save  the  strongest  of  all  possible  pledges 
lor  perseverance.  Daniel  O'Connell! 
there  I  have  you;  and,  so  sure  am  I 
always  to  have  yon,  never,  so  long  as  I 
have  life,  will  I  let  you  go.  No,  never : 
for  having  thus  spoken,  could  you,  even 
if  willing,  make  your  escape!  The 
Rubicon  yon  have  now  passed ;  Rubicon 
the  second,  and  beyond  comparison  the 
most  formidable  :  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Rubicon  is  but  a  ripple  to  it. 
The  most  formidable  of  all  Rubicon's 
beinff  thus  passed,  never  can  you  repass 
it  without  disgrace. 

**  Some  time  ago^I  believe  I  may  say 
some  years  ago— I  sent  you  a  copy  of 
mj  Parliamentary  Brform  Bill.  Even 
then  yon  did  not  leave  it  unmentioned, 
nor,  consequently,  unhonoured ;  no,  nor 
unapproved.  But  you  were  not  then 
seconded;  the  time  was  not  then  ripe 
for  it.  Long  before  this,  in  the  natural 
course  of  tmngs,  that  copy  will  have 
dropped  from  off  your  shell.  Another 
will  follow  the  present  letter ;  and  the 
purpose  for  which  this  other  copy  is  now 


sent,  is  another  purpose.  It  is  that  of 
suggesting  hints  relative  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  system  of  communication 
between  man  and  man,  for  all  imaginable 
political  good  purposes  :  a  mode  by 
which  every  friend  to  good  government 
may  know,  at  all  times,  where  to  find 
every  other. 

"  Another  little  work,  which  bv  the 
...  * 

same  opportunity  solicits  your  accep- 
tance, is  my  Codification  Proposal.  *  The 
system  of  law  at  present  used  in  Eng- 
land is  a  disgrace  (you  say)  to  the  pre^ 
sent  period  of  civilisation.'  Labouring 
towards  the  clearing  these,  and  all  other 
countries,  of  this  disgrace,  has  been  the 
occupation  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
my  long  life,  and  will  be  that  of  the 
sxnall  remainder. 

^^  Mr  Peel  is  for  consolidation  in  con- 
tradistinction to  codification :  I  for  codi- 
fication in  contradistinction  to  consolida- 
tion. In  the  few  drops  of  really  exist- 
ing law,  fioating  here  and  there  in  the 
cloud  of  imaginaiy  law,  made  on  each 
occasion,  by  each  man  for  his  own  use, 
under  the  name  of  common»law,  his 
object  is  to  lighten  the  labour  employed 
by  learned  gentlemen  in  making  use  of 
the  index  you  speak  of.  My  object  b 
to  render  it  possible  to  ^  lay  gents.'  to  pay 
obedience  to  all  rules  which  they  are 
made  punishable,  and  every  day  punish- 
ed, for  not  obeying.  In  his  opinion  no 
such  possibility  is  either  necessary  or 
desirable. 

'^  Another  Nuzzeer.  as  they  say  in 
India,  is  composed  of  my  '  Indications 
respecting  Lord  Eldon.'  In  the  body, 
though  not  in  the  title,  are  Indications 
respecting  Lord  Tenterden,  and  the,  to 
him,  profitable  extortion,  established,  as 
may  there  be  seen,  by  his  open  conni- 
vance. Coupled  with  this  indication, 
is  that  of  the  sale  and  denial  of  justice 
now  authorized  and  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Compare  this  with  the 
Church-building  tax,  not  only  non- 
Church-of-Englandists,  (in  which  nega- 
tive profession  you  and  I  agree,)  not 
only  non-Church-of-Englanousts,  but 
Church-of-Englandists  themselves  object 
to  being  taxed  for  addition  to  be  conti- 
nually made  to  the  existing  number  of 
nests  of  reverend  sinecurists.       ^  j 
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'^  Bad  enough  this,  unquestionably : 
but  what  is,  beyond  comparison,  worse, 
is,  the  measure  by  whiob,  in  1825,  Lord 
Eldon  and  his  Mr  Peel,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  firm,  as  I  term  it,  of  Judge 
8c  Co.,  concurred  in  giving  to  judges 
the  power  of  imposing  upon  the  people 
law  taxes  without  stint,  on  condition  of 
passing  the  whole  profits  into  their  own 
pockets. — ^I  say,  in  comparison  of  that 
extortion  which  has  religion  for  its  mask, 
the  extortion  with  justice  for  its  mask 
is  not  crime,  but  virtue.  By  the  Ghnrch- 
building  tax  no  other  mischief  is  done, 
over  and  aboye  the  taking  the  money  by 
force  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  proprietor, 
and  adding  it  to  the  mass  of  the  matter 
of  corruption  by  which,  with  such  un- 
happy success,  men  are  urged  to  profess 
to  beliere  tiiat  which  ihey  disbeHeve. 

"  By  the  money  exacted,  under  the 
name  of  feea,  by  judge  from  suitor, 
justice  is  sold  to  all  who  can  and  do  pay 
those  same  fees  with  their  etceteras^ — 
denied  to  all  besides :  and  by  multiply- 
ing eui  libitum^  as  they  have  been  all 
alcmff  in  Vise  to  do,  and  will  continue  to 
do,  we  number  of  the  occasions  in  which 
those  fees  are  received,  they  ^ve  con- 
tinual increase  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  this  same  plunderage.  This  foul 
disease,  thus  injected  into  the  body 
politic  by  as  shameless  a  set  of  ^ypera- 
tors  as  the  world  ever  saw,  I  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  present  in  its  pro- 
per colours.  Oh,  that  to  mix  and  ap- 
ply them  the  hand  of  an  O'Connell  had 
been  granted  me ! 

^  Another  Nuzzeer  is  composed  of  five 
too  la^  volumes  of  the  Rationale  of 
Evidence.  Of  various  objects  which  it 
has,  one  is  the  showing  that,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  the  existing  practice  in 
that  subject  is  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  in  design,  as  well  as  in 
effect,  as  opposite  to  the  end  of  justice 
as  it  is  possible  for  judicial  practice  to 
be.  As  for  you,  occupied  as  you  seem 
and  ought  to  be,  that  you  should  honour 
with  a  perusal  the  wliole,  or  so  much  as 
a  tenth  part  of  it,  is  out  of  the  sphere  of 
posdbility;  but  among  your  professional 
friends  you  have  disciples,  and,  by  the 
index,  it  may  happen  to  yourself  to  be 
now  and  then  conducted  to  this  or  that 


point — if  not  for  information,  at  any 
rate  for  a  laugh  ;  for  when  i^Msindity  is 
wound  up  to  a  certain  pitch,  a  laugh 
will  now  and  then  afford  pavment  for 
the  toil  of  reading  through  it.  Here, 
however,  I  behold  you  already  on  my 
side.  It  must  have  been  peieeiveld 
by  you,  that  those  witnesses'  by  whose 
evidence  deception  is  least  likely  to  be 
produced,  are  those  in  whose  instance  the 
interest  taken  by  them  in  the  cause  is 
most  surely  and  openly  conspicuous. 
This  you  must  have  seen,  or  you  would 
not  have  recommended  that  they  should 
be  always  heard. 

*'  Should  your  shdves  happen  to  con- 
tain a  copy  already,  this  may  go  to  the 
shop,  and  perform  the  office  of  a  mite 
cast  into  the  Oatholic-Rebt  Treasory." 

Bentham  was  deorous  that  COon- 
nell  should  take  up  a  temporary  abode 
at  his  house,  and  writes  to  him : — 

''  I7th  Jufyy  1828. 

*^  To  obviate  disappointment,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  my  peculiar  manner  of  Hy- 
ing should  be  known  to  you.  My  lamp 
being  so  near  to  extinction,  and  so  much 
remaining  to  do  W  such  feeble  light  aa 
it  is  able  to  give,  I  never  (unless  of  ne- 
cessity, and  then  for  as  short  a  time  as 
may  be)  see  anybody  but  at  dinner 
hour,  that  which  is  here  a  customary 
one — seven  o'clock.  As  to  place,  I  never 
dine  any  where  but  in  my  workshop, 
where  the  table  admits  not  of  more  than 
five.  Having  learned,  from  long  obser- 
vation, that  as  in  love  so  in  ImsineaB, 
when  close  discussion  is  necessary,  every 
third  person  is  a  nniaanoe ;  in  addition 
to  any  inmate  I  may  have,  I  never  haw 
more  than  one  person  to  dine  with  me — 
a  person  whom  either  my  inmate  or 
myself  may  have  been  desirous  to  hold 
converse  with.  Aiber  the  little  dessert, 
the  visiter  of  the  day,  if  mine,  staffs  with 
me ;  if  my  mmate's,  goes  with  hmi  into 
the  inmate's  room  till  tea-time--iny  tm> 
young  constant  inmates  taking,  as  above, 
their  departure  of  course.  The  evening, 
not  later  than  to  half  after  ^even,  is  the 
only  time  I  could  regularly  spare  for 
conference,  so  fiir  as  regards  the  purpose 
of  questioning.     Your  raonuBgv  wouU 
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be  paosed  in  x««iing  any  stuff  is  pnnt, 
or  in  manusoripiy  or  in  receiving  explan- 
ation from  some  young  friend  of  mine, 
or  in  ambolatory  conference,  for  health's 
sake,  in  the  garden  with  me.  Let  not  the 
word  appal  yon,  for,  how  much  soever 
your  injferior  in  wit,  yon  would  not  find 
me  80  in  gaiety.  My  abode,  you  see,  is  not 
without  strict  propriety  termed  a  hermi- 
tage. Servant  of  the  male  sex,  none — 
cookery,  for  a  hermit's,  tolerably  well 
spoken  oi  At  to  the  hermit  hunself^ 
smell  he  has  absolutely  none  left ;  taste, 
next  to  none ;  wine,  such  as  it  is,  guests, 
of  course,  drink  as  they  please — the 
hermit  none.  None  better  has  he  to 
invite  you  to  than  a  few  remaining  bot- 
ties  of  Hock  laid  in  in  1793;  older,  at 
any  rate,  than  that  which  Horace  bvited 
his  friend  to  in  an  Ode  I  have  not 
looked  upon  these  seventy  years." 

IXUIIKL  (yCoMKBLL  TO  BBMTHAlf . 

^  Merticn  Squarey  Dublm^ 
''  Si  Auffua,  1828. 

^^  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  realise 
your  plan-*how  I  should  relish  a  politi- 
cal retreat  in  your  hermitage,  to  prepare 
for  all  of  practical  utility  that  my  fiioul- 
ties  enable  me  to  effectuate.  But  I  can- 
not leave  Ireland.  The  progress  of 
political  and  moral  improvement  seems 
to  me  to  want  my  assistance  here;  and 
certainly  there  would  be  some  retarda- 
tion in  the  machinery,  if  my  shoulder 
was  not  constantly  at  the  wheel,  and  my 
Uuh  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  help 
to  force  it  forward.  Without  a  metaphor, 
I  am  not  able  to  leave  Ireland,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  replenishing  myself  with 
the  reasons  of  that  political  faith  which 
is  in  me.  I  am,  in  good  truth,  your 
zealous,  if  you  will  not  allow  me  to  call 
myself  your  humble  disciple.  It  is  said 
somewliere,  that  Irishmen  frequently 
catch  glimpses  of  sublime  theories,  with- 
out being  able  to  comprehend  the  entire 
plan.  For  my  part,  I  certainly  see  a 
part,  and  would  wish  to  comprehend  the 
details  of  the  whole.  My  device  is 
yours  : — '  The  greatest  possible  good  to 
the  greatest  possible  number.'  And  I 
say  It  with  sincerity,  that  no  man  has 
"ever  done  so  much  to  show  how  this  ob- 


ject could  be  realised,  sa  you  have.  I 
sincerely  wish  I  could  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  assist  in  realizing  this  ob- 
ject ;  but  my  profession  gives  my  £EunUy 
at  present  lietween  six  and  seven  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  the  year,  and  I  can- 
not afford  to  deprive  them  of  thai  sum  : 
all  I  can  do,  is,  to  dedicate  to  political 
subjects,  as  much  time  as  can  be  torn 
from  my  profession. 

«^  I  am  deeply  imbued  with  the  opin- 
ion that  oia  procedure  is  calculated  to 
produce  anything  but  truth  and  justice ; 
and  if  ever  they  axe  elicited,  it  is  by 
accident,  and  at  an  expense  of  time  and 
principle,  which  ought  both  to  be  other- 
wise employed.  Now  ie  it  poaible  that 
law  etampe  and  law  feee  have  survived 
— about  forty  year$j  I  think — your  pro- 
test? 

"  I  am  also  convinced,  that,  to  be  with- 
out a  cm20,  is  to  be  without  iuistice.  Who 
shall  guard  the  guardians  f — ^who  shall 
judge  the  judges ? — A  code!  Without  a 
code,  the  judges  are  the  only  efficient  and 
perpetual  le^sUtnre.  There  is  a  melan- 
choly amusement  in  seeing  how  the 
^  scoundrels — ^pardon  m»— do  sometimes 
legislate.  In  England,  it  is  bad  enough. 
In  Ireland,  where  the  checks  (such  as 
they  are)  of  parliamentary  taUc^  and  of 
the  press,  are  either  totaiUy  ronoved  or 
rendered  nearly  powerless,  the  miedbief 
of  judicial  legislation^  is  felt  in  its  most 
mischievous,  ludicrous,  and  criminal  ope- 
ration. 

^'  Mr  Brougham's  evils  ate  plain,  and 
sometimes  well  displayed.  H  is  remedies 
are  but  patches  placed  on  a  threadbare 
and  rent  coat,  and  cut  out  of  an  unused 
remnant  of  the  original  cloth.  They 
serve  only  to  show  the  poverty^  as  well 
as  want  of  skilly  of  the  owner,  and  arti- 
ficer of  both. 

^*  With  respect  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  want  no 
authority  to  convince  me  of  this — that 
without  election  by  ballot,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  perfect  freedom  of  selection. 
With  a  ballot,  the  inducement  to  cor- 
rupt the  voter  would  be  destroyed,  even 
by  the  uncertainty  of  his  giving  tUe 
value  after  he  got  the  bribe.  Ballot  is 
essential  to  Reform." 
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Bkrtham  to  Daioxl  O'Connell. 

^  Queen*  8  Square  Places 
^  2\st  Aw^y  1828. 

^  Here  b  the  Slst  of  August  come, 
date  of  your  letter  the  dd  of  the  month, 
aind  no  reply  yet  sent,  nor  so  mnch  as 
the  little  cargo  of  books,  which  my  first 
letter  spoke  of  as  sent  already.  Mis- 
conceptions and  disappointments,  not 
worth  mentioning,  have  been  the  caoses. 

'^Parliamentary  Reform,  Law  Re- 
form, Codification — all  these  agenda 
crowned  with  yonr  approbation — no- 
thing can  be  more  satismctoiy,  nothing 
more  glorions  to  me — ^nothing  more 
beneficial  to  the  so  unhappily  United 
Kingdom,  from  thence  to  the  rest  of  the 
civiliiEed  world,  and  from  thence,  in  GK>d 
Almighty's  good  time,  to  the  uncivilized. 
One  thing  only  missing — ^your  sojourn 
at  the  Hermitage, — ^I  say  your  sojourn, 
— ^for  your  visit,  at  any  rate,  is  promised. 

^^  Now  formatter — ^a  rather  untoward 
effect,  to  speak  in  the  official  naval  style, 
has  been  produced  upon  your  friends  and 
allies  here,  by  the  transformation — dege- 
neration they  call  it,  of  Radical  into  Con- 
stitutional—-Constitutional,  as  it  has  been 
observed  by  many,  Mr  Peel  himself  would 
have  no  objection  to.  If  Constitutional  is 
synonymous  to  Radical — ^if  it  means  all 
that  Kadical  does — ^what  the  need,  aind 
where  the  use  in  changing  it  ?  If  it 
means  not  so  much  as  Radical,  here 
then  is  departure — ^here  is  backing  out, 
and  so  soon  after  the  advance.  If, 
afier  so  many  years  of  consideration, 
this  is  relinquished,  what  security  can 
the  two  other  innovations — projects  but 
of  yesterday — ^promise  themselves  for 
their  being  adhered  to  and  preserved. 

^  So  fair  as  regards  Parliamentary 
Reform,  something  to  this  efi*ect,  mixed 
as  usual  with  his  bitter,  violent,  and 
coarse  vituperation,  you  cannot  but  have 
seen  in  roaisted-wheat-seller  Hunt's  let- 
ter in  the  Heraldj  which,  I  take  for 
granted,  you  and  yours  regularly  see. 
The  paper  in  which  that  speech  of  yours 
IS,  is  not  before  me ;  but,  according  to 
my  recollection,  though  to  accommodate 
somebody  else,  you  consented  to  the 
substitution  of '  Constitutional'  to  Radi- 
cal in  some  papers  proposed  for  general 


aooeptanoe:  Radical  was  the  refonn 
you,  in  your  individual  capacity,  de- 
clared your  adherence  to.  This  leool- 
lection,  flattering  myself  with  its  being 
a  correct  one,  I  adhere  to — Facile  ere-- 
dimtu  id  quod  volumue — but  others 
contradict  me. 

''Now,  then,  of  all  who  join  with 
you,  what  could  have  been  any  one's 
inducement  to  adopt  anything  that  is 
not  Radical  Reform,  to  we  exclusion  of 
that  which  is?  A  reform  which  is  not 
Radical,  is  moderate  reform ;  and  a  re- 
form which  is  moderate  reform,  is  Whig 
reform.  What  then  can  have  been  the 
inducement  to  adopt  Whig  Reform  to 
the  exclusion  of  Radical  Reform,  but 
the  prospect  of  gaining  over,  or  steady- 
ing, in  some  proportion  or  other,  the 
Whigs? 

"  Now,  according  to  my  conception  of 
the  matter,  in  any  proportion  that  could 
give  probability  of  success  to  your  cause, 
as  well  might  you  look  for  assistance  from 
Mr  Peel  and  his  coadjutors  as  from  the 
Whigs.  If  the  present  ^tem  of  repre- 
sentation by  intimidation  is  necessary  to 
the  Tories,  it  is  still  more  so  to  the  Wlugs. 
The  Tories,  in  addition  to  snch  quantity 
of  the  matter  of  corruption  as  they  poe- 
sesB  in  the  shape  of  means  of  intimida- 
tion, are  in  possession  of  all  that  exists 
in  the  shape  of  means  of  allurement, — 
money,  power,  fiactitious  reputation,  fac- 
titious dignity— <x>mpound  of  power  and 
dignity  in  the  shape  of  peerage--com- 
pound  of  power,  dignity,  and  vast  opu- 
lence in  tibe  shape  of  bishopricks  and 
archbishopricks — ^not  to  speak  of  dean- 
eries, canonries,  and  prebenda— all  of 
them  so  many  avowed  sinecoresi,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  others,  which,  being  so 
many  little-to-does  about  nothing,  are 
so  many  effective  sinecures.  Now,  of 
all  these  good  things,  what  is  it  that  is 
in  possession  of  the  Whigs?  Nothing 
but  an  always  varying  number  of  seats 
out  of  the  658 — always  varying,  but  at 
the  utmost  not  more  than  what  consti- 
tute a  comparatively  small  minority,  at 
no  time  sufficient  to  carry  so  much  as  a 
single  measure.  Now,  then,  this  being 
all  that  they  have  to  trust  to  for  what- 
ever share  of  importance  they  may  pos- 
sess, is  it  in  the  nature  of  man  that  they 
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should  fail  to  cling  to  it  with  the  moet 
determined  pertinacity?  Is  it  in  the 
nature  of  man  that  they  ahoidd,  any  one 
of  them,  join  in  the  procurement  of  the 
baUot? 

^  For  any  one  to  Join  in  promoting 
the  baUot,  what  would  it  be  but  to  com- 
mit suicide?  In  fact,  joining  in  pro- 
moting the  baUot,  would  be  beinff  a 
Radi(^  and  not  a  Whig ;  for,  let  but 
the  ballot  but  be  established,  away  slip 
all  the  seats  from  under  them.  Some 
will  be  filled  by  Tories,  some  by  Radi- 
cals, in  proportions  which,  as  things 
stand  at  present,  it  will  not  be  possiUe 
to  determine.  Now,  then,  without  the 
ballot,  think  what  would  become  of  yon 
and  your  cause  ?  True  it  is,  at  a  spurt, 
at  a  time  of  extraordinary  excitement, 
by  a  political  miracle  such  as  was  ne^er 
vet  exemplified,  and  perhaps  may  never 
be  so  again— a  miraclesuch  as  no  country 
but  Ireland  was  ever  capable  of  exem- 
plifving,  one  seat  has  been  filled,  and  so 
perhaps,  in  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
what  quantity,  some  others.  But  if,  by 
continuance  of  the  same  miracles,  all 
the  seats  in  Ireland  were  thus  filled,  how 
much  would  you  be  the  nearer  to  the 
accomplishment  of  yt)ur  wishes  ?  Ob- 
tain the  ballot  for  Ireland,  you  will  ob- 
tain it  for  England  and  Scotland  like- 
wise. This  done,  you  obtain  a  good 
government  with  the  £a/culty  of  framing 
a  real  constitution,  instead  of  on  every 
occasion  dreaming  of  an  imaginary  one, 
and  with  the  opposite  &ct  staring  you 
in  the  face,  pretending  to  believe  it  and 
talking  of  it  as  if  it  really  were  a  real 
one. 

'^  Here,  among  Englishmen,  some  few 
members  there  are,  I  am  well  assured, 
one  of  whom  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  Session,  move  for  the  ballot,  and 
by  speech  as  well  as  votes,  be  supported 
by  others.  This,  then,  is  what  you 
should  be  prepared  to  join  in,  or  rather 
to  be  beforehand  with,  and  prepare  for. 
Petitions  from  all  Ireland,  either  for 
Radical  Reform,  or,  if  yon  are  not  strong 
enough  for  that,  for  the  Ballot  by  itself. 
Ballot  alone  would  be  slower,  whether 
surer,  it  is  for  you,  not  for  me,  to  judge. 

"  *  Six  or  seven  thousand  ar-year '  pro- 
fessional profit,  to  take  care  of,  and  push 


as  far  as  it  will  go,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
fiEunily !  Well,  this  is  sincere  and  honest, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Nor  would  it 
be  part  of  my  plan,  I  think,  were  you 
even  at  my  disposal,  that  you  should 
give  it  up— especially  if  Parliament 
were,  after  all,  inaccessible  to  you.  But 
what  it  would  make  me  happy  to  see 
you  agree  with  me  in,  and  accordingly 
treat  us  where  you  are  with  a  speech  or 
two  in  consequence,  is  what  I  myself 
am  satisfied  iJ)ont,  and  perfectly  per- 
suaded of,  viz.,  that  if  Law  Reform  were 
carried  to  its  utmost  length,  which  is 
what  my  system,  if  proposed  and  adopted, 
would  efiefet,  you,  personally  considered 
— you,  such  as  you  are,  would  not  be  a 
sixpence  the  less  rich  for  it.  All  the 
business  you  could  find  time  to  do  you 
would,  in  eveiy  state  of  things,  be 
altogether  sure  of;  and  in  respect  of  all- 
comprehensiveness  and  clearness,  were 
the  state  of  the  law  carried  to  its  utmost 
possible  length,  you  would  not  have  one 
brief  the  less,  nor  for  any  brief  one 
sovereign  the  less.  I  should  think  rather 
the  more :  for  the  less  the  money  spent 
upon  attorneys  and  official  lawyers,  the 
more  would  be  left  to  be  spent  upon 
barrister  6  eloquence.  In  common  law, 
in  particular,  none  of  the  fees  for  in- 
cidental parts  of  a  suit  are  so  large  as 
those  which  are  given  when  the  vital 
part  of  the  suit  comes  upon  the  carpet, 
%.  e.  at  the  trial,  the  speech,  and  cross- 
examination  on  the  question  of  fa^sL 
The  shorter  each  suit,  the  greater  the 
number  of  suits  with  these  speeches  in 
them,  that  would  come  upon  the  carpet 
in  a  given  space  of  time  :  for  my  plan, 
which  is  simplicity  itself,  would  d^  up 
the  source  effectually,  of  incidental  ques- 
tions. Nor  would  my  plan,  I  should 
suppose,  be,  even  in  respect  of  profit, 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  higher 
branch  of  the  profession  taken  as  a 
whole, — for  it  mcludes  judgeships  as 
many  as  there  are  spaces  in  the  country, 
each,  upon  an  average,  being  a  square — 
of,  say  from  ten  to  twelve  mSes  of  a  side, 
(anaJagous,  in  this  respect,  to  the  judge- 
ships in  the  French  system — ^always  un- 
derstood, that,  under  m^  system,  on  any 
judicial  bench,  every  judge  more  than 
one  is  a  perfect  nuisance,  destroying 
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tespoBsibility,  multii^ying  the  expense 
hj  the  number  of  the  judges :  with 
other  objections  too  nmneroos  to  enn- 
merate ;)  while,  instead  of  the  feeble 
control,  if  any,  which  may  be  thought 
to  be  applied  to  abnse,  by  mnltitnde  of 
judges,  I  apply  a  perfectly  efficient  con- 
trol, by  a  system  of  appeals,  to  which 
I  give  a  degree  of  facility,  beyond  any- 
thmg  of  wluch  a  conception  can  even  as 
yet  have  been  entertained.  Then,  in- 
stead of  so  many  barristers  with  profes- 
sional profits,  varying  from  naught  to 
hundreos,  and  here  and  tibere  a  very  few, 
thousands  —  here  would  be  so  many 
judges  with  fixed  salaries,  not  exposed 
to  uncertainty ;  and  the  power  and  dig- 
uity  of  the  judge,  instead  of  the  no  power 
and  no  dignity  of  the  representatire  of 
eveiybody  from  the  peer  down  to  the 
half-starved  thief.  Now,  then,  as  to  the 
glory  you  would  reap  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  second,  I  should  rather 
say  a  third  task,  to  which  no  hand  other 
than  yours  is  equal,  and  the  felicity  be- 
yond aU  example — ^be3rond  even  concep- 
tion, which  you  will  give  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  human  beings  in  the 
two  iaands,  besides  et  ceteras  upon  et 
ceteras.  litis  is  not  a  picture  for  such 
an  old  and  blunt  pencil  as  mine  to  at- 
tempt to  delineate.  An  imagination 
such  as  yours,  will,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  supply  every  demand  which  a 
purpose  such  as  this  can  ever  make  on  it. 
Here,  then,  is  your  own  personal  inter- 
est in  eyeiy  sliape,  in  perfect  harmony 
and  accordance  with  the  public  interest, 
to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  surfiebce 
of  the  globe.  Is  it  possible,  that,  if  there 
were  any  such  discordance,  as,  for  the 
reasons  above-mentioned,  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate, between  the  universal  interest 
and  the  hiur^s-breadth  interest  of  your 
brethren  of  the  profession,  the  hair's- 
breadth  interest  ^ould,  in  your  scales, 
weigh  more  than  the  univer^  interest  ? 
^^  I  have  spoken  of  the  thing  as  being 
in  your  povrer,  and  that  by  means  of 
speeches  of  which  you  give  me  hopes. 
But  vfhat  are  the  speeches  I  have  in 
view?  —  what  the  proposed  scene  of 
them.  Not  the  House  of  Commons; 
for  in  that  place,  the  most  brilliant  and 
even  eifective  speech  that  man  ever 


made,  or  ever  could  make,  would  be  a 
fiash  in  the  pan  and  nothing  more.  No, 
the  scene  I  have  in  view,  lies  in  the 
places,  wherever  they  aie,  in  which  the 
effect  of  a  speech  miffht  be  to  engage 
tiie  people,  one  and  all,  to  petition  rar- 
liament  lor  Law  Reform.  And  leaving 
speeches  altogether  to  you,  in  framinff 
petitions  appoeite  to  the  purpose,  I  shaU 
not  be  altogether  without  hopes  of  af- 
fording such  assistance  as  might  be  of 
use. 

^'  Farewell,  illustrious  friend  I  com- 
forter of  my  old  age !  invigorator  of  my 
fondest  hopes  1 

^^  Somewhat  more  of  this  scribble  I 
was  threatening  you  with  in  my  mind ; 
but  for  one  asad  the  same  post,  this  is 
quite  enough." 

Bentham  had  a  great  objection  to 
partings.  He  said,  he  saw  no  reason 
that  people  should  inflict  upon  Uiem- 
selves  or  others  the  pain  of  saying 
adieu.  ^^  Your  welcome,"  says  EMin, 
in  a  letter  to  him,  ^  is  so  cordial,  so 
affectionate,  so  hospitable,  that  you  are 
quite  right  in  prohibiting  the  utterance 
of  a  frirewell.  I  love  to  think  of  your 
philanthropic  laboratory,  where  you 
raised  over  my  head  your  famous  stick, 
whose  beneficent  despotism  ordered 
nothing  but  a  most  willing  obedience." 
Bentham  had  a  favourite  stick  :  he 
called  it  Dobbin;  and  often,  in  his 
playfulness,  he  raised  it  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  visiters.  Bodin  was  one  of 
Bentham's  frivourites.  His  works  on 
the  French  Bevdntion  had  immense 
popularity  in  France.  He  wvta  a  co- 
adjutor of  Thiers.  He  became,  as  his 
fatiier  had  been,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  died  m  the 
flower  of  life,  an  object  of  strong  affec- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him.  He  had 
taken  as  his  motto— his  name  was 
Felix — ^^  Maxima  Fslieitoi  plurimo- 
rum.**  He  hurried  to  Dumont  to 
obtain  his  sanction  for  its  use;  and 
Dumont  approved tbeclassioal  rendering. 

Bentham  to  Danirl  CConnell. 
"*  September  13,  1828. 
<^Hunt  and  Gobbett  I  contemplate 
with  much  the  same  eye,  as  the  visiters 
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of  Mr  Catpenter,  ihb  opiioiaB^  contem- 
plate the  rabid  animals  deTooring  one 
another  in  a  drop  of  water.  Hmit  I 
nerer  saw,  nor  eorresponded  with. 
Cobbett  I  saw  onoe  at  the  house  of  a 
common  aoqnaintanoe;  and,  without  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  dispate»  half- 
an-honr  sufficed  me  for  seeing  him  ex- 
actly as  he  is.  As  a  fipeaker,  Cobbett, 
tiiej  say,  is  nothing :  Hunt  yery  great 
His  moral  character  nothing  has  cfaang* 
ed,  nor  presents  a  probability  of  chang- 
ing: his  intellectual  character  has  re- 
ceived prodigious  improvement.  In  the 
city  of  London,  his  influence  has,  of 
late,  exercised  by  means  of  his  speeches, 
become  veiy  considerable.  What  he 
has  done  as  yet  has  been  unexception- 
able; but  so  intense  in  him  are  the 
passions  of  envy  and  jealousy,  that 
whenever  he  sees  anything  at  once  great 
and  good  proposed  by  anybody  else,  the 
greater  and  oetter  it  were,  the  more 
strenuous  would  be  his  endeavours  to 
defeat  it" 

'*SepteniUrl9,lB2S. 

^^  As  to  your  political  creed,  nothing 
occurs  to  me  to  which  I  could  not  sub- 
scribe; and,  in  particular,  to  that  ra- 
tional and  efficiency-helping  principle, 
which  has  always  been  mine — that 
neither  to  the  minutest  improvement 
that  is  attainable,  nor  to  any  the  most 
insignificant  coadjutor  who  is  obtainable, 
should  acceptance  be  refused. 

*^  It  is  not  without  a  sort  of  trepida- 
tion, that  I  ever  see  the  word  CanstUu- 
furn  issuing  from  your  pen.  In  regard  to 
Common  Law,  you  are  sufficiently  aware 
that  it  is  a  mere  fiction  in  regard  to  the 
Constitution:  but  are  yon  sufficiently 
aware  that  it  is  but  part  and  parcel  of 
that  same  fiction  ?  I  cannot  but  flatter 
myself  you  are.  *  I  deem  it  impossible' 
(say  you)  (Morning  Herald^  19th 
September,  1828)  ^to  have  a  Constitu- 
tion at  all  worth  naming,  without  Radi- 
cal Reform.'  Well  then,  as  it  is  we 
have  not  a  Constitution  worth  naming ; 
so  think  I;  and  accordingly,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  mischievous  fea- 
tures of  it,  as  they  exist  in  practice^  de 
f(¥ito^  though  there  are  no  determinate 
words  by  which  they  are  made  what 


they  are  de  jure^ — ^I  preflx,  by  way  of 
sarcasm,  the  epithet  matchkes,  so  com- 
monly prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  idol- 
phantom  by  the  admirers  of  it 

^^  Short-uved  assemblies  of  legidators 
have  an  innate  disease,  the  emblem  of 
which  maybe  seen  in  the  stone  of  Sisy- 
phus. In  my  Constitutional  Codb, 
chap.  vi.,sect  24,  Coniinuatum  Commit- 
Ue^  shottldcuriosity  carry  yon  thither,  you 
will  see  a  pn^posed  remedy,  and,  I  flat- 
ter myself^  a  cure  for  it  But  for  this, 
an  annually,  or  even  a  biennially— not  to 
say  a  triennially  elected  L^islature^ 
might  go  on  for  ages,  without  giving 
consummation  to  an  all-comprehemdve 
Code,  or  even  any  very  considerable 
part  of  one«  It  was  not  till  a  very  few 
years  ago-— say  three  or  four— 4hat  the 
infirmity  which  put  me  upon  the  re- 
medy occurred  to  me.* 

''2M8epUn^btr,l2S^ 

Si  Ballot  before  the  rest  of  Radical  Reform 
— Modui  Proeedcndi, 

^  An  idea  that  strikes  me  just  now 
is  this: — For  a  commencement,  the 
most  promising  course — [is  to  take  that 
measure] — to  which  the  resistance  is 
likely  to  be  least  extensive.  What 
6&y  youi  accordingly,  to  the  beginning 
with  the  Ballot  alone  ?  Among  lead- 
ing men,  I  have  heard  of  several  who 
would  be  prepared  to  give  support 
to  it ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that 
next  session,  among  the  English  mem- 
bers, a  motion  to  that  effect  will  be 
made.  The  bug-bear,  and  abhorrence- 
moving  Radical  Reform  would  thus  be 
laid  aside.  The  aristocracy  could  not 
be  so  completely  struck  at  Many  there 
are  who  would  not  like  to  see  the  value 
of  their  votes  diminished  by  the  addition 
of  such  a  flood  of  fresh  men,  and  yet 
would  be  glad  to  have  tlieir  own  votes 
free.  Accordingly,  I  cannot  but  think, 
howsoever  strenuous  and  extensive  the 
opposition  to  the  Ballot  alone  might  be, 
it  could  not  but  be  much  less  so  than  if 
Radical  Reform  in  all  its  features  were 
brought  upon  the  carpet  at  once." 

Of  Hunt,  Bentliam  again  writes  to 
O'Connell  :— 
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«'  Stpt.  19, 1828. 

*'  What  ift  past  cannot  be  recalled; 
bat,  in  future,  if  he  can  be  kept  from 
abusing  you,  80  much  the  better.  In 
hifi  pericranium,  the  organ  of  abusive- 
nesB  is  full  a  yard  long.  It  must  be 
driving  at  something.  Driving  at  what 
is  abtuefeorthy-^it  may  do  good;  for 
there  is  no  small  strength  in  it :  driving 
at  what  is  praiseworthy, — ^it  either  does 
nothing,  or  does  evil.  Driving  at  the 
city  of  London  abuses,  he  has  already 
done  considerable  good,  and  is  in  tlie 
way  to  do  considerably  more. 

*'A11  that  a  vituperative  *epithet 
proves  is — that  he  who  uses  it  is  angiy 
with  him  on  whom  he  bestows  it,  not 
that  he  has  any  reason  for  being  so. 

*'  Should  you  ever  again  have  occa* 
sion  to  speak  of  Henry  Hunt,  I  hope 
you  will  not  again  bring  it  up  against 
him,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  reproach, 
that  he  sells  Blacking  or  anything  else ; 
for,  besides  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
selling  Blacking,  the  feeling  thus  be- 
trayed belongs  not  to  us  democrats, 
but  to  aristocrats,  who  make  property 
(and  that  more  particularly  in  a  parti- 
cukr  form,  the  mimoveable)  the  stan- 
dard of  opinion.  Moreover,  men  of  our 
trade  should  be  particularly  cautious  as 
to  the  throwing  into  the  &ces  of  anta- 
gonists yituperation  as  to  their  trade; 
for  thereupon  n^y  come  in  reply — Ju- 
nius' aphorism  about  *  the  indiscrimi- 
nate defence  of  right  and  wronff.'  J;  B. 
will  tack  to  it  a  predilection  m  favour 
of  wrong  as  being  the  best  customer. 
Accordingly,  what  is  it  I  so  much  ad- 
mire you  for  ? — ^not  for  your  travels  in 
the  track  of  our  trade,  but  for  your  ex- 
cursions from  it,  and  even  against  it." 

Daiobl  O'Conmsll  to  Bbntham. 
^'Denynane^  Sept.  13,  1828. 

*'  I  am  here  amongst  my  native 
mountains,  for  a  few,  very  few  weeks. 
I  decide  all  the  controversies  in  the  dis- 
trict. I  never  allow  a  witness  to  ap- 
pear, until  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
have  both  fully  told  their  tales,  and 
agreed  their  points.  In  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  other  testimony  is  unneces- 
sary.    This  tribunal  is  so  cheap,  it  costs 


them  nothing;  and  is  so  expeditious  (I 
decide  as  soon  as  the  parties  have  ex- 
hausted their  aiguments,  and  offered 
their  witnesses  on  the  facts,  ultimately 
in  dispute)  that  they  reserve  for  me  all 
their  disputes,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  results.  This 
deduction  I  the  more  readily  draw  from 
the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  their 
submission  to  my  awards.  It  proves^ 
however,  nothing,  but  as  far  as  it  shows 
me  the  great  value  of  hearing  the  par- 
ties themselves." 

**  Derrynane  Al^^ 
«  6fA  October,  1828. 

''  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  your 
letters  can  give  me  no  other  eentation 
but  that  of  pleasure.  I  did  not  speak 
to  you  of  long-cherished  opinion  respect- 
ing yourself^  least  I  should  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  flattery,  even  while  I  kept 
myself  within  the  strict  lines  of  sober 
truth.  But  let  me  not  be  so  accused 
whilst  this  one  sentence  breathes  from  me, 
— ^that  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  indivi- 
dual, in  modem  times,  approaches  in  any 
decree  to  the  practical  and  permanent 
tltuity  of  Bentham.  You  will  have 
contributed  more  to  the  great  approach- 
ing  change  from  the  plunderitig  forms 
of  government  to  the  protecting  modes 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
than  any  one  man  that  ever  existed. 

^  I  owe  you  many,  many  obligations. 
I  long  felt  the  pressure  of  the  present 
system  of  law,  including,  under  that 
word,  all  its  details.  My  conviction  of 
its  iniquity  was  so  strong,  that  for  the 
people  at  large  I  deemed  it  better  that 
there  should  be  no  tribunal  at  all  than 
the  existing  mode  of  recovering  debts. 
I  would  have  left  to  the  poorer  classes 
every  debt  a  debt  of  Aonour,  and  no 
sanction  under  which  credit  could  be 
obtained,  but  that  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  each  individual,  giving  to  each 
that  as  a  stimulant  to  deeerve  confidence. 
You  have  satisfied  me  that  that  contract 
may  be  enforced  for  the  people  at  large 
by  the  natural  and  domestic  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  obligation  to  appear  in 
person  ceases  to  be  an  inconvenience, 
or,  at  least, cannot  reasonablybe  objected 
to  by  the  favourers  of  a  system  which 
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compels  the  uninterested  witnesses  to  give 
to  third  persons  their  time  and  trouble. 
"  Why  do  I  trouble  you  with  these 
subjects  f  Simply  to  show  you  that  it 
is  nee^ess  to  offer  me  anything  in  the 
way  of  apology.  Though  not  as  able, — 
of  course  I  am  not,  I  am  as  anxious  to 
be  useful  as  you  are;  and  the  *  strike 
but  hear'  of  the  Grecian,  is  one  of  my 
maxims.  I  belong  to  a  religion  which 
teaches  the  merits  of  good  works ;  and 
I  am  quite  a  sincere  votary  of  that  creed. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and 
the  gratification  which  a  light  heart  feels 
eyen  at  the  attempt  to  be  useful,  there 
is — I  hope  I  say  it  without  any  tinge  of 
hypocrisy — ^a  mgher  propelling  motive 
on  my  mind.  There  is  the  stimulant, 
I  hope,  of  religious  duty  and  spiritual 
reward.  Xhere  are  many  who  would 
smile  at  my  simplicity.  And  the  *  /t- 
heraux*  of  France,  who  hate  religion 
much  more  than  they  do  tyranny, 
would  sneer  at  me.  x  et  it  is  true.  I 
do  look  for  a  reward  exceedingly  great, 
for  endeayouring  to  terminate  a  system 
of  fraud,  perjury,  and  oppression  of  the 
poor. 


'^My  opinion  of  Hunt  is,  that  his 
Radicalism  is  not  love  of  liberty,  but 
hatred  of  tyranny,  mixing,  I  think,  with 
hatred  of  anything  superior  of  any  de- 
scription. These  men,  I  mean  men  of 
this  description,  are,  however,  necessary. 
They  ate  the  pioneers  of  reform ;  but 
they  set  so  unsavoury  from  their  trade, 
that  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  send 
them  to  the  rear  when  the  practical 
combat  comes  on.  My  letter  to  Hunt 
was  founded  on  this  idea.  I  did  in- 
tend to  dismiss  him  to  his  proper  station, 
and  I  would,  if  you  had  not  interfered, 
have  followed  that  letter  up  with  one 
letter  more,  which  should  have  termi- 
nated the  contest  on  my  part.  I  still 
think  of  writing  a  few  lines ;  but  they 
shall  not  be  disrespectful,  '  car  tel  est 
voire  plamr.*  You  shall  be  my  ther- 
mometer of  Hunt's  political  utility.  Tell 
me  to  throw  him  overboard  altogether, 
and  I  will  do  it  withpnt  alluding  offen- 
sively to  his  Blacking.  But  reminding 
him  of  his  pride,  as  '  Lord  of  the  manor 
of  Glastonbury,'  tell  me  to  treat  him 


with  respect,  and  I  will  do  so,  subduing 
my  mind  to  your  judgment  upon  his 
future  power  of  usefubess." 

'^  Merrion  Square^  DubHn, 
"  Oct.  26, 1828. 
'^  In  future,  I  fear  I  shall  be  able  to 
write  you  only  on  Sunday.  I  do  no 
business,  that  is,  profane  work  on  that 
day;  but  works  of  charity  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  are  commanded  on  that 
day;  and  where  is  there  a  work  of 
charity  so  great  as  the  giyiagproteetufn 
by  law^  and  preventing  law  from  being 
the  scourge  of  the  poor,  and  the  vexation 
of  even  the  wealthy.  This  is  my  excuse 
for  writing  on  Sunday ;  and  if  it  be  law- 
ful, as  I  deem  it  to  be,  to  extract  a  single 
ass  out  of  the  pit  on  the  Lord  s  day,  it 
mnst  be  equally  justifiable  to  assist  in 
extracting  an  entire  people  from  the 
worst  pit  that  ever  asses  were  coaxed 
or  cudgelled  into.  But  why  do  I  waste 
time  and  paper  on  this  subject?*    *     * 

BeNTHAM  to  DAiaKL  O'CONNSLL. 

"  Q.  8.  P.,  U  November,  1828. 

''  Received  yesterday,  yours  dated 
Dublin  the  27th:  it  makes  letter  the 
sixth.  You  are  unue  bonUsimus  puer^ 
as  Cicero  would  have  said,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  I  have  some  pretty  little  silver 
pence  in  my  treasury.  I  have  looked 
out  one  of  the  brightest  of  them,  to  put 
into  your  little  hands  when  you  come  in 
February  to  seat  yourself  m  my  lap. 
Presently  afler,  dropped  in  British-India 
and  Political-Economy  Mill,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  my  disciples.  He  had  been 
seeing  a  man  of  the  name  of  Glyn,  who, 
I  believe,  is  a  somebody ;  he  had  been 
over  a  good  part  of  Ireland  lately,  and 
was  all  praise  and  admiration  of  you, 
more  especially  on  account  of  your  pru- 
dence—^Aa^  was  the  word.  Mill  knows 
Ensor  extremely  well :  still  better  than 
I  do.  Good  intentions,  prod  igious  learn- 
ing, sharp  wit,  poignant  satire — all  this 
Ensor  has.  Close  and  consistent  rear 
soning  ?  Alas  !  not ;  unless  his  attack 
upon  your  wings,  which  I  admired  at 
tlie  time,  but  which  is  now  out  of  my 
head,  be  an  exception.  Mill  says  he  is 
impracticable,  and  in  Parliament  he  sees 
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not  yetj  well  what  particular  use  he ' 
would  M  oL  But  somewhere  or  other, 
with  the  aboYe  qualities^  he  might  be  of 
use  in  Ireland,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
eontrar^.  He  professed  admiration  of 
me.  I  published  a  '  Parliamentary 
Catechism/  and  *'  Pariiamentary  Reform 
Code,'  both  with  ample  reasons.  After- 
wards, he  published  a  ^  Parliamentary 
Reform  Code'  of  his  own,  widely  differ- 
ent i^m  mine,  taking  no  notice  of  mine, 
and  without  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
reason.  Against  the  Tories  and  Whigs, 
though  I  would  not  answer  for  any  de- 
fence he  could  make,  he  would,  I  should 
suspect,  be  always  on  the  right  side; 
and  as  for  cursoiy  attacks  in  a  guerilla 
warfeoe,  I  shoidd  be  not  surprised  if  he 
were  of  use.  Smart  on  partiedar  points 
might  be  his  attacks.  As  to  you,  a  small 
part  of  what  yon  said  to  me  snflSoed  to 
satisfy  me  that  you  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  than  as  you  did.  As  to  other 
places,  whether  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  Ireland  for  him  to  be  seated,  may 
depend  upon  the  number  of  seats  at  your 
command.  Though,  of  such  as  this  and 
thatcountry  affords,  some  might  be  better 
than  he ;  others  not  quite  so  good.  In 
private  life,  yon  know  what  he  is — I 
should  expect  to  hear  of  his  being  exem- 
plary, upright,  and  beneficent.  The 
uwt  time  he  was  in  London,  he  never 
called  on  Mill,  nor  did  he  serve  me  with 
notice  of  his  existence :  I  ascribe  this  to 
his  regard  for  m^  time.  I  tried  to  see 
him,  to  thank  him,  and  praise  him  for 
his  attack  on  ^ur  wings— 4he  thing  I 
could  praise  him  for,  consistently  with 
sincerity.  I  wrote  to  him,  bnt  he  was 
gone.     So  much  for  Ensor. 

^  Follows  some  matter  about  myself, 
written  a  few  days  i^o,  under  the  no- 
tion, that  possibly  more  or  less  use  might 
be  made  of  it  in  its  quality  of  a  batch 
of  puffs.  Say  more  or  less,  or  nothing 
at  all  of  it,  as  may  be  best  to  the  cause; 
in  comparison  of  which,  everything  that 
regards  the  individual  is  as  a  grain  of 
dust  on  the  bahmce." 

"  October  24. 

*'  An  odd  coincidence.  This  day  has 
brought  me  an  extract  from  the  Globe 
of  Wednesday,    the   22d  October,   in 


which,  at  a  meeting  preparatory  to  the 
prand  meeting  at  Tmlee,  after  speak- 
mg  of  Codification,  yon  are  made  to 
conclude  in  these  words :  *•  I  have  be^i 
in  correspondence  with  Mr  Bentham  on 
the  subject,  and  two  admirable  plans 
of  a  Code  have  been  transmitted  to  me 
by  that  celebrated  Jurisconsult'  Who 
Bowring  is,  you  know  from  Mr  L'Es- 
trange.  This  same  day  comes  a  btter 
from  him  to  me,  dated  Leuwarden,  (in 
the  Netherlands,)  18th  October,  1828, 
in  which  are  these  words :  *  Meyer  said, 
in  the  public  assembly  room  at  Am- 
sterdam, that  Brougham's  speech  was  a 
poor  affair  after  all ;  and  that  he  (Meyer) 
had  written  as  much  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh :  that  Brougham  had  for- 
gotten the  arte  only  remedy — Codifiear 
tion, — and  that  you  alone  were  the  man 
to  make  a  Code.'  This  wa«  much  hom 
Meyer,  who  is  the  great  authority  in 
this  country,  and  of  whom  you  may 
hear  more  from  Falch — (Netherlands 
Ambassador  to  this  Court.)  Meyer  is 
the  author  of  a  work,  in  five  or  six 
volumes,  intituled  ^  Esprit  Origine  et 
Progres  des  Institutions  Judiciaires.' — 
Londres,  1819,  &c.  *  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  the  most  esteemed  book 
on  Jurisprudence  that  exists  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  This  day  also, 
comes  from  Blondeau,  Judge  and  Juris- 
prudential Lecturer  in  Paris,  a  present 
CGDj  of  a  miscellaneous  work  on  that 
subject  just  published. 

''Within  this  week,  Dr  Monstadt, 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Heidel- 
berg, to  whom  Sa^,  the  economist,  had 
given  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  I  had  sent  him, 
wrote  to  Richard  Doane,  a  young  Tem- 
plar, aged  23,  who  has  lived  with  me 
these  nine  or  ten  years  past,  and  whom 
you  will  not  be  sorry  to  see,  a  letter, 
dated  London,  18  th  October,  b^einning 
in  these  terms : — ^  Etant  redevable,  sans 
doute,  k  votre  recommendation  amioale 
et  bienveillante  de  I'honneur  que  M. 
Bentham  a  daign^  de  m'accorder,  je  le 
dois  regretter  doublement,  que.'  *  * 
Speaking  of  the  invitation,  he  says — 

*  There  are  seven  volomes  of  Meyer's  book.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  moet  prominent  legal  institv- 
tions  of  modem  Europe. 
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^Qtt&nt  a  Tobjet  de  votre  lettre,  j'eo 
Buis  profondenient  touchy,  et  je  vous 
prie,  Monsieur,  de  Tcmloir  bien  repon- 
dre  ftu  yeu^rMe  Nestor  du  liberalisme 
pamii  BOB  conteinporaiiiB,  que  le  plaisir 
de  pouToir  lui  presenter  les  homages 
personels  de  mon  respect  et  de  ma  reoon* 
noisBance,  a  ^te  le  but  principal  de  mon 
rojBge  a  Londres,  et  que  jamais  de  ma 
Tie  J  fu  6t6  plus  em^  que  par  oette  pre- 
oieuse  invitation.  Je  m'erapresBerai  a 
en  profiter  soig^eusement.'  He  is  a 
man  of  strong  talents,  extensiye  learn- 
ing, high  reputation,  a  zealous  utilitar 
rian  at  heart,  and  in  lectures,  as  much 
as  he  dares  to  be ;  and  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Eufope,efl|)eciall7  Austria,  where 
he  resisted  strong  temptations  to  enlist 
under  the  banners  of  despotism.  For 
his  recreatioii  at  leisure  hours,  he  is 
about  to  make  translations  of  my  works 
into  Gbrman,  beginning  with  the  *'  Frag- 
ment on  Qovemment,'  which  was  the 
earliest. 

^^  Usury,  Tactics,  Fallacies,  Evidence 
— are  already,  he  says,  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

"  Our  voices,  you  see,  are  in  no  great 
danger  of  being  in  the  condition  of  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  :  others, 
in  chorus,  will  not  be  wanting. 

^'  In  anotherpassage  of  his  letter  Bow- 
ring  says, — ^  There  is  a  great  Utilita- 
rian Society  in  Holland,  consisting  of 
twelve  thousand  members,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  land.  Its  name  is  Tot 
nut  vanH  algemeen^  — ^  Public  Utility.' 
Now,  what  if  we  can  move  it!" 

DaNIBI.  (yCONNBLL  TO  BeNTHAM. 

"  Merrion  Square^  DubUn^ 
"iViw.  2,  1828. 

^  There  is  a  rebuke  also  contained  in 
your  advice,  not  to  pain  or  disparage  too 
much.  I  love  the  impulse  which  in- 
duces you  to  give  me  this  rebuke.  It 
is  quite  true  the  ^fierce  extremes'  minele 
in  our  estimate  of  men:  it  cannot  oe 
helped;  nay,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  warm  with  one 
love — ^to  glow  with  one  resentment.  I, 
who  have  helped  to  convert  the  people 
of  Ireland  from  apathy,  despiur,  and  from 
nocturnal  rebellions,  into  determined  but 


sober  politicians,  ought  to  be  able  to  form 
some  judgment  as  to  what  is  likely  to  con- 
duce to  obtain  that  cooperation  so  neces- 
sary to  give  a  prospect  of  suooess.  Of 
course,  I  judge  of  these  things  with  that 
partiality  which  self-love  inspires.  But 
giving  a  rebate  by  reason  of  my  self- 
love  to  the  sterling  value  of  any  opinion 
of  mine ! !  I  do  declare  it  to  be  my 
decided  opinion,  that  we  should  speax 
in  the  strongest  terms  consistent  with 
truth,  of  oar  friends  and  of  oar  ene- 


Bentham  to  Daitibl  (fCcmiKmiL, 

''  N&oeoAer  16,  1828. 
*'  Continue  to  be  the  «un  of  your 
Z^iytnfto,-— your  sublimely  soaring  island: 
giving  light,  warmth,  ana  direction  to  it. 
Waxmth,  without  consuming  heat  Let 
not  Phaekm  be  forgotten;  parcepU0r 
ftimtUtu;  4t/ortvu9  uters  kni.  Diverge 
not  either  to  right  or  left.  Meddle  not 
either  with  a  man's  trade,  or  with  his 
patronymics.  All  such  irrelevancies, 
there  are  people  enough  here  that  will 
be  froward  enough  to  set  down  to  the 
account  of  /allaciet.  This  last  stuff  I 
believe  I  have  come  out  with  already ; 
but  in  this  track  of  my  cadences  I  hope  I 
have  not  yet  fallen  quite  so  low  as  an  old 
friend  of  my  brother  shere— >Uiequondam 
Russian  ambassador.  Count  Woronzoff, 
(£EiUier  of  the  general  you  are  reading 
of;)  which  said  diplomatist,  being  four 
or  five  years  older  than  your  humble 
servant,  actually  tells  the  same  story 
three  or  four  times  over  in  the  course  of 
the  same  sitting. — Farewell." 

Bentham  to  Chamberlain  Clabk. 

"Q.*y.  P.,^ii^.  1828. 

^  We  are  both  of  us  alive.  I  turned 
of  eighty — ^you,  little  short  of  ninety. 
How  little  could  we  have  expected  any 
such  thing  when  we  were  scraping  to- 
gether at  O.  S.  S.  House,  two  parts  out 
of  the  three  in  a  trio,  and  amusing  our- 
selves with  ^  the  Church '  and  '  Monkey 
dogs.'  I  am  living  surrounded  with 
young  men,  and  merrier  than  most  of 
them.  I  have  lost  but  little  of  the  very 
little  strength  I  had  when  young ;  but 
do  not  expect  to  reach  your  age.     I  have 
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made  an  appointinent  to  walk  to  Yanx- 
hall  and  back  again  on  the  12th,  if  the 
weather  is  fayourable.  But  as  to  visits, 
for  these  many  years  I  have  never  paid 
any,  nor  received  any  but  for  a  special 
purpose. 

*^  The  bearer  is  Mr  Mill,  author  of  the 
celebrated  History  of  British  India, 
which,  if  you  have  not  read,  yon  can- 
not but  have  heard  more  or  less  of.  Un» 
der  the  obscure  titl^  of  Bxaminery  he 
bears  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  threescore  or  fourscore 
millions,  which  form  the  population  of 
that  country.  On  the  death  of  the  chief 
of  the  four  Examiners,  which  is  expected 
to  take  place  ere  long,  he  will  succeed 
him,  with  a  salary  of  £2000  Sr-year. 

^'  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
influential  of  my  disciples.  The  house 
he  lives  in  looks  into  my  garden. 

''  Hearing  of  the  two  spots  in  your 
neighbourhood,  in  both  of  which  I  several 


times  took  up  m^  summer  quarters,  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  them,  as  he  did  once  to  my 
birth-place  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  the  unfortunikte  half-burnt- 
down  residence  in  Crutched  Friars. 
There  are  your  own  quondam  residence 
in  Chertsey,  which  you  cannot  but  re- 
member, and  the  farm-house  at  Thoipe, 
to  which  George  Wilson  and  1  used  to 
repair  in  the  long  vacation,  as  you  pro- 
bably remember. 

^'jPerhaps,  after  reading  this,  you 
may  have  the  charity  to  send  some  ser- 
vant or  retainer  to  accompany  Mr  Mill, 
and  condnct  him  to  the  two  spots. 

"  Farewell :  and,  according  to  the 
Spanish  compliment,  live  1000  years, 
in  addition  to  the  ninety  you  have  lived 
already.  Yon  have  four  years  to  run 
before  you  overtake  your  mother,  or  the 
last  of  the  scriveners — 9crivenarum  ulti-' 
mum," 
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